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Whew  Summer  came  we  proceeded  east  along  rm  Coast 
Dogs  tmviag  the  umiak  in  cairn 


BY  VIUijALMUR  STEFANSS0N 

: WRST  !?AW”;£ 

TUlSi*  ih  be  the  story  of  Mil  jmVkr-  American  of  antral  History 

toKi rtir  (lie ' r'cs?:-?on  for  \vhb;h  i$m  of  Now  York,  and  the  ( Mxh>cn<’al  Survey 
the  • Wit* if  .that . Ihero  exhi  -pt  C&uwM,  decided  that  the  matter  wax 

an  the  north  -short!,  of  the  Anrortoan  Worth  looking  into.  These  two  (n-wffhi* 
continent  people  who  liiul  never  *4Ksh  a tion*.  tbcrcforcv  joined  barnb  in  Mi* 
whltp  man. . The  -oirutov  * importance  m.*iVu  title  indor^euiertt  of  what  'muk 
of  finding  and  studying'  wvij  a h»e  kiiowit  m the  . St^fins>on  - AudprsWu 

any  I'vistedh  mvd  not  be  argued  Arctic  Ex|*Mif  tW.  The  chief  !«o»  o o 

any  mojr*  than  it  nmlfcd,  to  he  argued  c»f  f ho  ;i|ifu«c.Minr- ' 

hchw  the  govern ipg  bi»onls  '0  r-ei^ot me  Wo  hoped  w*;*  sboiibl  find  people  v b*v 

imtitiitioris  in  the  aufrYrmi  of  IfyiT,  when  had  never  sepn  ft  whit#  warp  and  tfc 

their  financial  support  of  the  project  rri*&  footnf  ^Cveriil  hundreds  of  ihtm 

fir^t  Bought.  The  only  fpj option  wa&  did  ly ; hut  what  no  on#  hoped  (or 

any  *uoh  isolated  people  ex;^t?  The  say  feared  ?)  that  the  expedhion 

*&>?;  W Karpcr  * Brp(j;ef»:  MM  fyi#  rcwt*t<i. 


HAWi’Ktr.'-  mmxthly 


*<j«s  ksfcv/n,  tor  Ridu*rd*un-  hod 
none.,  1 lit  * i jLg'h  dot'd  'see tj  t rarH^  n£  Hidn 

■i0$£  of  the  BarlliH 

. Eskimos  hud  within 
fi)ix  iVr^tfb>ry  A# . men  enpno  in  eon- 

^rilh  J ' :'$JH>pk;‘ \M> / 

They  kneviv  :hroy£veri  that  there  ouee 
* hud  hut 

tbo  Qpipiq*'-  • 
Hi^uf  that  v.hdy 
l*n  InmreT  exndvd. 
''.v:  Add  v£'  •y^/i 

- ..  . i*dnh  it  wm  said, 

■ vfhey-  brot^ 

jtld;V  Jljce  t |>  ^ r f? 

ii>TV'$M  ilOTB,  with 

wiinitj  t bo 
Islands  |>(*(*hh‘  iiud 
h a d den  1 if  £>>•*-- 
I r e a c:  h o 
’ wiekedy  rf*m 
inbuilt  if'  jirofdH 
wYtr's  killed  fl!| 

v jefptyfrjfrk  r*  * ft  <?  - 
/ Hh*  ,e*>  unity 

y ' fhOt  kiv?  Mwrft 
£ b iv  m and  the 
"hlnri^n- 
W h 5 doftnyul  of 
tdsnfty  and  a fi  y 
rmr*  win*  AVf^ni  into 
> it,  would  ?tnrve. 

At  tin?  time  yw 
had 

iVu  ymr  ymidoy.  Vo*  had  hired  ihvm  w 
>vtur  Indore..  ami  irnm  thfe  first  they  hud 
boOL  jo  ^^‘nnifiany  x\*  in tvh  t hr 

to  the  eastward  tu  look 
fur  * new  peojdiA**  When  omr  they  heard 
rlie  terriblo  oharneter  ^iven  by  flie  Badjih 
f dander*  both  fn  the  ennnfry  {(self  umt 
tiv  tjie  %bo  Tn  iufct  nr  mi  aid  not 

Inhabit  dttx'  they  indekly  Tost  nil  on  tine 
Ahyoo  fof ^ ionlofhifcinjer. 

Tiny  winter  i\{  vnT.^jfi  .tfmvr-d  ihd  tnu>t 

ri f of  iim-  ift  fbn  eiof io  Dyrr- 
J$fiv  /I  he  ^ninoor  our  vejrfy  had  R « n 
m ! 1 1 ’.'<*'*{  i .*  1 divided.;  i*r  Ander^m  Wn'  h . a (iti  ft\ -in  >r 

♦ }.v*  'Viii^i:  iVOnrjrvtf  {»i>itf  -flux'd  four  V -knur,  VW  fHj i.t !*- 

an*  ho>\d-  ) «*i  j « } nYd  hoe  ft  1 off  bnh  vbd  Moer  f f o/syfnd 
rrr.  l^p||  ;vnd  ? S m ( •- 1 4 I niv^lf  vuid  r^vo 

f tin’  mo  R4cunos  in  »mt ■ \twinh ^ reurimd 
ii>  U\  th.-  Wax  iHfi  * m s»  }>r,  fidw-i-..  ,\ iulrr’-**n  wM 

.r-n-rn  hod.  nfndd}’  in  0<‘(  to  n.-  Until  th 

ud-,n:  Mi  lin.l  ff-.s/r-i]  rUtT. 

ndidll  >r  ilrj  iirri  v;d  :it  r,;OK't.*n  R;»\  ‘V’ 


\\V  Ir-H-Mii.i  fuund  ih»in  h>  Ti^o 

yen  ’ts<i  jrrnifV  fo4-*d^  urad  te^- 

Xui •](.-- . fhu  • he*-;.v>n,  {(;fikr  hn*  rln*i«v.  >.dt 
tv  hove  jVv«u#d  Mv  {i.  iiavn  like  .-.i  rt/rreotfe 
- A ntif.-r  ‘“u-.Jk  i<  k h;ird"  t<: 
hr«..*uk  «4'r  its  H is  hnrd  to 

(j-f  500  (ir  Uii;;40<*0.  hn?  at'trf  you  h*ivV 
lli’ili  U UOltdh  A>r  ■'  ''•'  . •'•'  '•'•■';-'•?• 


Aio>»  1n'T{’^ 

for  d,  ihhI  oUor 
ihnntiis  1 h.<i;v< 
found  t hr  to-tr  »>t 
nu'tyt  hi  !stdf 

•' >i;  at 

d^ntrrf'V'njih;  in 

iho  Osi  -nt'h  ;i 

iMT0-.0!fV  » • 1 * J j : ( . 

fond 


h^vo  found  the  I 
fifty  ft/uiror  ]y  i>  n 
0U'  VTit  h.oUf  if  tliM 
luTf^  for 
It  juntil  the  (*?ftvy 
mg  ht'ooiiiub  M?n*eii 
n3oro  >n f holt 

• jA  ih>'  h)nm*  x of  a 

;;('T’ho'  ^yfnfrtfXrb^  rd 

^tftr  v at  i(Mi  are 
f of  a 
ratify  fhan  of 
ho i nc: 

• Aiftft.n’ir;  fhi.*v im.ovilv/o:}  KA<nn^  the  ti is 

like  of  -a}f  tV  >?o  *feoij£  .thilV  sulGm'^ 
Wl,}»f  rriiuiok  ,;><•  ^Ppl  \MS  \Am*  i\\n\ 
l>Oit  df  ^IJ.:  Xkfe’  Vi fOUlfetft? K4* 


V ILHJAL.nUk  STErAN^SO?* 


iinfrio:'- 

thout  • uvjUin^.  :iVfe.t>yruVtonTf 


! vKiYtO  ASb  DOGS  CARRYING  F'ACKS  ON  a ORIboU  Ht/M 


for  \rinie<*  My  Eskimos-,  Kalkusi^k  ami  ftruuml  fur  curihom),  I ■Marled  sonlh- 
Pamie^ahlnk  fbotl*  mdiveK  of  Alaska),  ^veM  in  the  hope  of  jnckHHis  up  sonm- 
n * rv  resourceful  and  jeyod . »vuipAiiioi;$  tiling 

for  such  a task  us  \\v  i»v'<*  had  before  u-».  The  nlturiiuon  developed  fur  fj||i  ion* 
Alrliou^h  fiUk^tivo  by  riatviro.  Fmnihry  a prnfitiv^  twonty-milu  tramp  fritQf  i'fi 
hhik  did  nut  mind  boiiiir  al one  for  a spoi»“VV  tuudra</  There  . ivcro  few  tracks 
day,  60  wo  Joft  her  to  make  camp  while  of  ear  firm,  m>m:  very  fresh,  and  nil  <a<iu£ 
Jv.t>tko.?!flk  hmded  southeast  and  I *out!i*  oanF- -evidently  \vy  \\vre  * lit  1 1^ -too.  Ian? 
we*t  in  the  hope  of  hmduy  caribou,  to  ' mt.oreoj*!  the  few  animals  find  hmt 

At  Laugton.  Pay  the  Mchdie  \foun-  spent  the  *T>mnipr  toward  Liverpool  Bov 
tains,  'about.'  a and  wettv  :iip*y  • moving:  to  utli^r  poMutys- 

three  miles  inland,  They;  a rv  really  the  I Ipid  yiven  up  hop**  of  game  for  the  day 
sea  front  uf  a phUeun  thaV  sloped  alrn^!  anil  had  .turned  loin'*,  foi'  the  dusk  of 
nopetvopt ihly  south  from  JVd  ur«  -t  to  the  short  m>lYf  Has  VppiyiHphmj^  whmi 
Horton  .'River,  ton  toil  ox  farther  inland.  \ ^v:  nrrr  a." -small  rid^ro  wind  I to, ok.  re 
Karh  of  116  climbed  t!u  im-nudjiin*  by  a he  the  the  ?,  t of  :'*  raven.  4i  little  fiVrdn  r 

separate  ravioe,  and  P^'h  naiohed  h ^oru*  on.  tt?vd  J ilemyht  1 son  'four  raven*, 

mainline  peak  at  tiWnd  the  #mm*  t one  Tiny  ;v**r~  mu  unit*'  in  my  line  of  march 
Wo  worn  tbtfeo4  .apSKfi,  hat  cudjd,  w*-  dhvm  f he  >#uo o tn i ii  toward  tjfic  sou,  sc« 
ea«  1)  other  clearly  wdh  tho  fr  t fnnod  ^!to*3  on  thorn,  thinking 

wo*.  evident  to  rtte  tltat  Katkvisiak  sbon  ?/r  it  it  $?#*>  pf  a oiiribmi 

hie  eye  on  imum  in  the  south  of  1dm.  ffmy  were  feeding  <m  ft  v/m  i uiufede 

fur  he  ^»ent  hid  little  time  on  his  .peak  - fur  me  rind  for  the  Ameremn  do  m ore 
there  i*  - -ian'd  that  I tvas'  difHtvtkvtiye,,; 

npmisJtik^We  abop(t : a hmiletfs  toy  fir^t  ! ‘Vl  ,f;h»v  t5fdtvnjdr 

when  hi  -dut'  -toward  dlsfanl  hand*  cri dfirr 

o?  eaTihou.  I read  the  *iV,>h  clearly  and  haps  -I heo  • ri,U’ev-i ' of  flu-  K; rye  loud  o-:»r*; 
wdii  sayUfactmon  ' I ait  I know  m.v  man-  mvorx-  .»i‘  n,,;  n'»  reoo  nms , ahd 

irmd  dnn  tie  ic  oded  t»*;»  h‘ip,  -u;  rddhou.eh  the  J-iM  known  yuieot  <ne;dly , , hi.it  my 

1 >.  n-  ;o  ddnv  from  n;v  leovp  of  v:tii-  impd-  d | •, S | j | - v*.  :••  ^ ool.M-ky  /or  < hr  Irnr. 

too  ' o'exer'pt  seojvery;'  vohhd). ; »d  the  bp-  for  bo  kyumo  f lu-  iu.dor  .n  o;m*  . ulfoe- 

i fCrtA ip  ndp ter  has  no  *ku.  r bo  h hurddy  yto>v^ ' _j*v  dutkwr  MiitKfy 
e>:^pi  H.'V  n>,  baelv-  teem  vpveimekY  it  vvns  fris 


ittrafytJveri^'SS 


unr  p»Ws 
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h*d  taken  for/foui*  nivyo*;  for  he  had  of  hunting  l>ii t we  found  t Ivut  wi>  had 
hrvo  lying  **ti  his  back,  puwmg  the  air  come  to  the  end  of  mir  rope.  The 
like  "*i  fat puppy  - md  fut  he  wa-n  in  oomutk  we  had  ser-urcd  had  'Iveon  the 
truth.  Om  the  ruin})  the  briuhjier  h)jvr  Toar-^u.sfd  of  t We  -iia* liorxic; 

was  *i)out  /fail*  imdle*  U>U’kf  ;iAf  hr  it  sopip  beeaiiip  evident  that  wo  />OpH. 

an  /Jld  male  abu'wl  T*m\$  for  hibfeftmr  remh  i w game  from  a hxrtd fftg> 

ti.no.  fn  the  hurry  of  skieumg  him,  a hose  on  tin?  sereoost.  XW  therefore 
gofwj  deaf  of  fhh  with  the  d tfe,«^ar  tV 

hide;  I fib£  f»aws  -and  di£:fc^£e^6  tbiW  dbejr  ftrvt  killed  «t  LkugToti  Hay,  tend 

with  the  skin  for.'  mounting  pi)n'!!K^.  ijpyVmd  camp  about  ten  miles  inland  fr« 
and  the  I,m7 1. Wd,  woolly  hair  was wet,  idt  where  we  had  buried  the  moot  of  die 
• vf  which  wont  toward  making  that  skin  seven  car ihoii; — lurried  with  the  donhm 
one  of  the  heaviest  baifk.Thiids  I ove.r  ear-  /i$e&  of  kc^tmug  it  fresh  in  the  cs'Wd 
ried  to  «-amp~it  must  have  weighed  eon-  gpmrpl  until  the  fxvoxe-up  (wlncli 
ydoHbljr  ^Tot  a hnddn?d  f&uWts.  1 now  only  a few  $fifp  distant)  • and  of 
found' that  Xukmmk  hrnl  seen  several  protecting  U from 

deer,  hut  hail  been  aide  to  approach  only  The  second  d:*,y  after  ;>.nm  mg  camp  Ui~ 
ifcteQ  fwpfero.  it  too  dark  to  shoot.  land  1 had  one  <?f  the  '^c&aasit^fc  ^iir- 

Ife  ^f  Tho-e  three,  all  fairly  fat.  In  prj*e£  of  my  travel  1 u ir  evperionce,  The 
Du  arctfc  ordered  aw  nnrs  tins  ponvral  tf^in^aphy  of  iihi'  tmtiitry  led 

•mw^sit  ie.s  ,vf  life  are  meat  and  skins,  the  mo  \u  believe  ther^khmilJ  he  a river  at  -a 
hixurte*  are  fat,  ears hou  moat,  an Xrfiotfy  greater  or  less  disfiinue  to  the  sen f Invest, 
haired  su/nmor  carlbnvi-skins.  $wl*  To  sw^rtain  the  troth  «>f  flii^  I had  gdno 
therefore,  bwm  .well..  Tu  mm  day  we  n\m\l  five  miles  smitluvest,  when  I sod- 
had.  sekureS  meat  though  for  perhaps  deujy  came  upon  a deep  ravine,  Looking 
dtteo  weeks,  rikm#  Xxiovijrfi  .ift*  a&ife  -fo.  where  it  bad 

of  outer  clothes,  mid  oil  6qmigh • $.Yr.vJ Sght , • :ihr  inouth  inh>  anotlira*  and  <leepe^  t&'nn*\ 
fflt  a mouth.  I $*hv  (f  small  hand  of  little  Cdirtstum^ 

Tlie  day  Katku?iiib  ami  JvliTinted-f  the  steep  bank.  J 

»o^etiter.  There  were  wo  enribou  nekr  hove  never  been  half, so  <?h»d  to  sj^e  the 
the  eousl.  but  about  ten  nules  litliind  smo.  niWx  its  midwinter  alemnoe.  1 hud 
saw  e.  von.  all  of  which  w shotr  irddmlod  to  innko  an  aU-dtiy  hunt,  but 
Ten  caribou  and  a hear  mmle  u prets  the.  nows  vm$  too  ^ooii  to  k*^>p  — the 
tv  eood  showing  for  the  first  two  days  Eskimos  were  at  home,  I knew,  and  I 


Thr  vywe&  Ho  ess  in  tne  YttiSit  or  Hokton  river,  abo  trr  1‘a^  M i i,es  smsm  &-  iM&iot*  Hav 
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that  'Jim*? ion  about'  llirh? 
VTiXfks  - i tt> ft‘m\  . Jf* ' '' ' "r.  ;F 

IhfWtf  Wtv  V‘ac‘fje<.{, 

• -yfe(i  not 

otff.Y  , fftjjt 

x/lo^T  §$fcfrfta Ify  ?*f  ali  the 
p.ri/i'lv  Jv ir  which 

co a* 

•.  -little 

• -ui  one  of  our  <!.*eN 

aioU*  half' "■-($■  hhat;  Oix  life. 
;Ui#*8  ••of ;', : nj>  -*1  tm»r 

gapped  th* 


■■  w ■ th»- 

mir  - |ru^r<l  53t  tin 
v»u4  a*  we  ^vm 
Hr.  AihlcmiW* 

•btiky 


%.  a*  ts*  rg$$^ 

hidie  him* 

>T*wf 
uV  tW*){vr 

ami  Inufh-ii  th.-i/-  *”  }*'  Jv*  t * -v  . ■ * '■' . *"'  - o' no* 

At  f.hir  |m*:»u;  >v*-  >r-0(K*  tb-  Jm -•  - rY\-v~  in  ok-*  !•>»»;  < i « J*  ?!i*-  ^cvj  *1my{i«*-v  n 

mistake \m$ ■'  I ,/dh£  Raribeu  while  w#  Mtf:  h*wJ 

Worry  iihytwi  X>r’.  AjiffcT^ot)  ^ j)m*  •'  IJpUJ  ’ tWMiscfe-  'ft*** 

filriimig;  u#  JV*r  I thol  hfi  Ariawrs.m  ,W$i  :\&  w Wl>a.xy^rv^:^-:- 

f*r«»h.Ml4r  J.riii  mefMv  to  triU  -,*t?i>  bo  *!*:■:  nsSf.  tu-?  Jo*  Ibho-'O-  f#  |ri*  i 

thv  Movkwuw  4*4?^  .hy.  opm  wa^ry  fe  o?«nfW:.fov 

! ttau  he  W;iy  therefore-.  hunfly  over-  >vlw>v  .»}•<>.  v .vs  ss^e.?  0-  *-<  - r e-'t  h-: 

4w;  hfttl  tfiV  EskuuOr,  >Vr?V  ■.•.?■'  fh.;  >*r*'V»-  •>.  I i* . C« .'C  i .foromr  >>p-o-'’ 

tn-i;  thisr  t» ; - R^kma^  !"-''i'''‘  \\u  ^mi^r  .C  vm,::  o.  -!?,■  ’vir^U 

fe*R  **  K anil  / 

itf  irttf  »>f ^ -."■  -V.-  the  . of  mv  K*] 

fcri;h*’t  *-,^r  ifiun  <hc  :n;*?>i.*  r-H-f.  ik'  F -.)•  5 j%T*‘'-';4 *V  ;Jroi  v.o  a.o, ir»J in *i! 7 !*•- ! 

mo  ,;■.(•!> ?r  • ;f>ii to  le?ok  affer  utir  **#jw 

Thc-j  tihv^far*''-  ;¥fei’ . • -* '^r^. * »’V ‘ : . cfla#  w**t  vawfeh 

ni^kc  tfi  >H*r  ^ I wo 

KI a i> pi' l)*»yV vh?>  i..m>  iiuif.  Wr  tl»p  w>%ht  to-  ]oaU  for-  J^r^v-Atid^yn. 

hnil  .* ? hb:  fel^i 

.;  irmt.  ip‘,;  It  t 

the-  ■ utw*** '■  fW-cotuaHj  , ' ip, : tn*  '-hno. ' u hjr ;'^a rtk*r 

p**$±  Jii4  fek vnu *.- : ^>7ohJ  • tiro.D  b<v  .;; huvr.  ifmr  : "l»0i  Jit v^; Irtj’i 
all  vn<iirti\4*<it  to  ^«>riva  anVf  fct*lp  ttV  : ’our 


uf :;  ^u4'i  ■ 

rl ♦ i ^ ? he  n in  n ivnlir 
sjtot.-.'^Lv wit *r&.  i$Vrifewi 
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luj  turn  on  liivcr  wi;  *'vrf-  ^hurt  had  ' out  the  arctic  fax 

of  vojiMU!jiuh.*u,  teu>  i r « v • j n*i>aeeo — the  i*rui  by  their  tracks 
first  r»l  whi^h  is  *i  real  m*<?<-*sVity .;  the  xivr-n  tlie  dih‘.  Ai 
last  iite  <Mnv*$tet;ed  % the  a day  to  shovel  off  the 

. It  Was , ilierrfore 
decide*)  that  DtU  Anderson*  Natk^tsiak, 
and  Piiipdu  (a  itmn  who  had  at  hie  own 
i naitto^c  Joiood 
Dr.  Anderson"  * 

■ ; f , . y,wi 

party)  / ho  h 1 d 
Truikv  ^ Jpti;?.lv  trip 
ter  Capo  Parry  for 
a supply  of  these 
whilp 

I returned  to  pur 
huntlntr-oranp  up 
the  river  wi th  the 

jriftiii i rig  fir o of 
D r . A ri  dvr  i on As 
party, 

When  we  parted 
with  Dr;  Atidpr- 

23d.  at  the  mouth 
of  llofton  Rtrpir, 
we.  each  had  about  ? 

t wo  days*  pro-  | 

ytsion^.  It  w ft$ 

Klommra  bliz/ard 
from  the  south- 
west xind  was  very 
cold,  hut  the  wind  I 

was  nearly  fair 
for  him,  and  he  i 

would  he  fifite.  we  | 

though t,  to  make 
o u r nieat  at  | 

hangton  Bay  in  L~ 
t li  tee  day  a fwhifeh 
he  succeeded  hi 
-doing).  It  would 
take  us  , loritft  r,  tve  knew, 

omt  hid  it i hg^pdtrip.  It  1 
3t  took  us.  tliirteen  days 
gone,  and  I hepe  were  blizzards  pbiiti?  than 
half  fh«»  time.  We  had  ^nnnmd  un 
thm  both  pfiynmaivn  ahd  fnhbH*  frion# 
the  way,  but  on  eecowd  of  ffe 
Mvrim  and  dnrkue^s  wo  go)  >tint  a>.iu?de 
rabbit,  and  Only  fievniy  pt  ar niigan »• 

• Qri  tjje  puiir  :the  yni>{Ph  td"  Hor- 

tph  Kiyvr/  we:  bed  discovered  on  $m 
bv.iivh  i hi?' ; etip-'hm' \i<$  u howdrc?>d  wfade 
flint  had  fuv  mrU-nvnrd  ieurr«vt)  heap 
dead  *'fdj)r  tfvnrs*  ft  *o»dd  h^v*  be.  i, 
mmrely  hidden  fw&i  sighi  Jby  / the  ]ev< * \ 
three  fee)  or  •■of' ^^Snw  dhfiiJ; /adored  if* 


ylmt  We  thief i (tea 

for  do;cr  feed- 
When  fresh  the 
tongue  piosf ly 
fat,  hut  after  four 
yean*':  of  weather- 
ing  ;t  h ere 
n \ ai  ped  rdd e%  f hu 
•eoh.Q^diyeV'tissfu^,;- 
flint  wh'nf ' /Wg, 
out  off  res^uviifcd 
more  elmitks  df 
felt  thhii 
of  yneat*  Of 
on;e  hot*  dr  oil 
paundk  I>r:  A h¥ 
dershn  mn|  Tdmeft 
InJ.ii  taken  half  ; 
he  tonk  no  ttiyrfv) 
tiv<Pn(So: -’ho/H&xy 
peered  V - to  rea<tn 
I.njl^tcm  Bay  AVith 
its  e^udje  'of  eafi^ 
he#  irml  he  up' men  f 
In  three  day$  : I 
foe>k  up.  tnore  lip’- 
)^0M  X expectetl 
to  ph-Tity  i>t* 

;^Spp  along 
) Icirpn  i : :•  Rl  ve  r *•  ^ 
We  it:^eerid*-/i  if 
,P>w^r<|  • p#r  hTian) 
eafiip/  , 

. , Aftyr  Dv,  As- 
dyrsVai.  left  us  we 
Were  k^pj  i » s emtp  nve  i{nv*.  i.v  g h] 1'v I 

so  yi Silent  t 1?h t dyi r do^  woyild  1V>I  fai'e  it. 
Whether  your  dpg3  will  c*r  will  fiot  tape 
die  wind  is  fi{;  ami  unfit  t.rayelr 

jng  wt-Ather  in  the  nreti^T  for  d ivfnperhy 
dr^sid'  riian  will  fnee  ti  w iud  that  ^.teO. 
rroi'h  for  the  Eskimo  dog.  Thisp  ' .•••- 
uorne l*ou ml  ’days'  used*  up  most  of  our 
• oUiuarv  Pu.d.  rtjy<J  <n  the  first  day  of 
mdfiul  travel  ayi*  were  on  !\?il f-ul.kfivjiriiVv 
1 hf  apemul  day  .*o»?  we  I*. -iV-d'  irp  some 
•ouldcln  fhat  We  imd  :o «j  o*r  ho.»?;H* 
the  third  /ley  We  oto  •;<»p.o  r3>.nre  -kins 
and  hoik  - 1 a Dftle  of  fie  wind*-  torigUm 
Tiu«  I ri.-.r  rd)  of  i>:  fopmJ.  tmpal.o  cdilr. 
f i «t  the  f oogiie , Ibid  ftc*»*  in  so  J/Vng  awash 


•yif^tsrv* 
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on  the  beach  that  it  had  become  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  sea  salts  (other 
than  sodium  chloride).  No  doubt  it  was 
these  salts,  too,  that  made  us  sick,  so  that 
two  or  three  days  farther  on  our  journey, 
when — between  men  and  dogs — we  had 
finished  the  whale  tongue,  we  were  really 
better  off  than  while  we  had  it.  We  had 
tried  slicing  it  thin  and  boiling  it  twice 
and  even  three  times,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  the  quinine-like 
bitterness  of  the  stuff. 

I must  not  give  the  impression  that 
we  were  really  starving,  or  even  suffer- 
ing much  from  hunger.  We  had  plenty 
of  seal-oil — a sealskin  bag  full  of  it — and 
of  this  we  ate  all  we  wanted.  All  of  us 
fcund,  however,  that  we  could  not  take 
much  of  it  “ straight  ” — the  stomach 
needs  bulky  food;  it  craves  to  be  filled 
with  something.  For  this  reason  we  used 
to  eat  the  oil  soaked  up  in  tea  leaves, 
ptarmigan  feathers,  or  caribou  hair. 
Most  commonly  we  used  to  take  long- 
haired caribou  - skin,  cut  it  in  small 
pieces,  dip  the  pieces  in  oil,  and  eat 
them  that  way.  This  is,  too,  the  meth- 
od we  used  in  feeding  oil  to  dogs  in  an 
emergency ; on  this  trip,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  we  and  our  dogs  fared 
exactly  alike. 

The  tenth  day  out  (December  4th) 
we  camped  near  the  place  where  two 
months  before  we  had  cached  our  griz- 
zly-bear skins.  I had  then  been  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  their  value  to 
science  that  I had  spent  a day  in  bury- 
ing them  safely  in  frozen  ground;  now 
their  food  value  impressed  us  so  strongly 
that  we  spent  a day  in  digging  them  up 
to  eat  the  heads  and  paws,  though  we 
destroyed  thereby  the  scientific  value  of 
the  skins.  There  was  one  ham  of  cari- 
bou cached  at  the  same  place,  but  that 
and  the  heads  and  paws  of  the  bears 
all  went  in  one  day,  our  dogs  getting  a 
share,  of  course.  They  were  now  so 
weak  that  we  had  to  pull  most  of  the 
weight  of  the  sleds  ourselves,  though 
we  were  a little  weak,  too.  I have 
noticed — and  Dr.  Anderson’s  experience 
has  been  the  same  as  mine — that  on  a 
diet  of  fats  alone  one  gradually  loses 
strength,  but  that  this  symptom  of  mal- 
nutrition is  not  so  conspicuous  as  sleepi- 
ness and  a mental  inability  to  call  quick- 
ly into  action  such  strength  as  one  has. 
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After  a day  of  high  living  on  the  one 
caribou  ham  and  eight  bear  paws  we 
were  down  to  a diet  of  skins  and  oil 
again.  We  also  ate  our  snow-shoe  lash- 
ings and  several  fathoms  of  other  raw- 
hide  thongs — fresh  rawhide  is  good  eat- 
ing; it  reminds  one  of  pig’s  feet,  if  well 
boiled.  It  occurs  to  one  in  this  connec- 
tion (seriously  speaking)  that  one  of 
the  material  advantages  of  skin  clothing 
over  woolens  in  arctic  exploration  is 
that  one  can  eat  them  in  an  emergency, 
or  feed  them  to  one’s  dogs  if  the  need 
is  not  quite  so  pressing.  This  puts 
actual  starvation  off  by  a week  or  so. 

As  for  eating  one’s  dogs,  the  very 
thought  is  an  abomination.  Not  that  I 
have  any  prejudice  against  dog-meat  as 
such;  it  is  probably  very  much  like 
wolf,  and  wolf  I know  to  be  excellent. 
But  on  a long,  hard  sled  trip  the  dogs 
become  your  friends;  they  work  for  you 
single  - mindedly  and  uncomplainingly ; 
they  revel  with  you  in  prosperity  and 
good  fortune;  they  take  starvation  and 
hard  knocks  with  an  equanimity  that 
says  to  you : “ We  have  seen  hard  times 
together  before,  we  shall  see  good  times 
again;  but  if  this  be  the  last,  you  can 
count  on  us  to  the  end.”  To  me  the 
death  of  a dog  that  has  stood  by  me  in 
failure  and  helped  me  to  success  is  the 
death  of  a comrade  in  arms;  to  eat  him 
would  be  but  a step  removed  from  can- 
nibalism. 

After  finishing  our  hear  paws  we  had 
only  two  more  days  on  deerskins  and 
oil.  We  arrived  at  our  home  camp  on 
the  7th  of  December,  and  found  Pan- 
nigabluk  well  and  most  of  our  meat  safe 
— in  spite  of  her  watchfulness  (which  was 
not  quite  as  keen  as  it  might  have  been) 
the  wolverines  had  gotten  off  with  some 
of  our  meat;  they  are  animals  with  a 
genius  for  thievery  and  mischief.  For 
the  time  our  prospects  were  not  bad,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  out  of  the  six 
Eskimos  I now  had  with  me,  three  were 
more  or  less  sick  from  the  effects  of  the 
diet  of  deer  hair  and  oil — or  rather  from 
the  effects  of  overeating  when  they  got 
to  where  meat  was  abundant. 

We  now  had  meat  to  do  us  about  two 
months,  we  thought,  but  we  were  short 
of  fat.  Some  blubber  cached  on  the 
seacoast  was  one  of  the  things  that 
Dr.  Anderson  had  gone  to  get.  Had 
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everything  gone  moderately  well  with 
him  he  should  have  rejoined  us  by  the 
middle  of  December,  and  we  hoped  he 
would  come  even  sooner.  After  a diet 
of  oil  straight  during  our  trip  up  the 
river,  it  was  very  hard  on  all  of  us  to 
have  to  live  on  lean  caribou  meat  alone 
— for  the  caribou  had  been  killed  too 
late  in  the  season,  and  the  meat  we  had 
was  all  poor.  Those  of  my  Eskimos  who 
had  been  taken  sick  on  coming  home  not 
only  did  not  get  better,  but  the  others 
got  sick,  too,  and  by  Christmas  all  of 
them  were  affected  with  what  resem- 
bled dysentery.  We  had  no  oil  for 
light,  of  course,  and  it  must  have  been 
a dreary  thing  for  the  Eskimos,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  sick,  to  sit  in  the  dark 
house  all  day  around  the  little  sheet- 
iron  stove.  I myself  used  to  go  out 
hunting  every  day,  but  there  was  only 
twilight  at  noon,  and  the  caribou  in  the 
country  were  few.  Four  poor  animals 
were  all  I was  able  to  kill  during  the 
month  of  December. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  without  fat 
the  situation  began  to  get  serious.  All 
of  us  ate  ravenously  of  lean  meat,  yet 
we  were  always  hungry;  at  the  end  of  a 
meal  one  might  feel  like  bursting  with 
the  amount  he  had  swallowed,  and  still 
the  hunger  persisted.  It  was  so  with 
the  dogs;  we  fed  them  more  than  twice 
as  much  meat  as  dogs  need  when  they 
have  fat  to  eat  also,  yet  they  all  became 
as  skeletons.  Although  I was  never 
actually  sick,  I felt  uncomfortable,  and 
was  growing  gradually  weaker. 

By  the  first  of  January  (1910)  Ander- 
son was  a full  two  weeks  overdue  by  my 
calculations,  and  we  all  became  serious- 
ly worried.  January  8th  I made  my 
first  diary  entry  after  December  28th, 
for  the  women  had  pounded  up  a large 
quantity  of  caribou  bones  and  had  been 
able  to  boil  a little  fat  out  of  them, 
most  of  which  we  ate,  but  a little  we 
used  for  light  to  enable  me  to  write  and 
them  to  sew.  Four  days  later  while  out 
hunting  I spied  three  men  on  top  of  a 
hill  several  miles  to  the  north.  One  of 
the  Eskimos  had  gone  out  with  me  this 
day,  and  we  at  once  gave  up  our  search 
for  caribou  and  hurried  to  meet  what 
both  of  us  thought  to  be  Anderson’s 
party.  These  men,  however,  turned  out 
to  he  Eskimos  who  had  come  from  the 


Baillie  Islands  to  visit  us,  and  who  could 
tell  us  nothing  of  Anderson  or  his  party. 
They  were  old  friends  of  ours,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  them  for  many  reasons. 
They  were  able  to  give  us  a little  seal- 
oil,  and  I found  I could  get  them  to 
stay  with  my  sick  and  badly  discouraged 
people  while  one  of  them  and  a boy  of 
my  own  party  went  with  me  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  look  for  Dr.  Anderson  and  to 
get  blubber.  Langton  Bay,  where  we 
had  some  blubber  and  bear  fat  cached, 
was  about  three  days’  journey  north,  and 
Cape  Parry,  where  Anderson  had  gone, 
was  two  days  farther  still. 

At  Langton  Bay  we  not  only  dis- 
covered no  traces  of  Anderson,  but  found 
our  cache  rifled  of  most  of  its  stores  of 
fat  by  a wolverine  that  we  caught  at  his 
stealing  and  later  ate  for  supper.  Much 
worried  about  Dr.  Anderson’s  safety,  we 
naturally  proceeded  at  once  to  Cape 
Parry,  where  (January  21st)  we  found 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Pikalu  both  conva- 
lescing from  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
mild  attack  of  pneumonia.  Pikalu  had 
been  taken  sick  the  evening  before  they 
intended  to  start  for  Horton  River.  A 
few  days  later  Dr.  Anderson  himself 
had  been  taken  sick.  The  misfortune  of 
illness  would  have  been  much  more  seri- 
ous had  it  overtaken  them  anywhere  but 
at  Cape  Parry,  where  we  had  our  stores, 
such  as  they  were.  At  any  other  place 
a situation  serious  enough  as  it  was, 
might  have  become  a tragedy. 

Dr.  Anderson  had  not  yet  recovered 
enough  to  travel,  and  naturally  I did 
not  care  to  leave  him  while  he  was  not 
fully  recovered;  I therefore  sent  Nat- 
kusiak  back  inland  with  a load  of  blub- 
ber and  other  necessaries,  and  remained 
behind  myself  at  Cape  Parry. 

Dr.  Anderson  recovered  steadily,  and 
by  early  March  was  able  to  travel.  Mean- 
time our  Eskimos  inland  had  been  through 
difficult  times.  They  had  been  unable 
to  kill  caribou  in  sufficient  number,  and 
had  been  forced  to  eat  most  of  the  skins 
of  the  animals  Natkusiak  and  I had  killed 
in  the  fall,  including  those  that  had  been 
intended  for  scientific  purposes.  These 
hard  times  while  in  our  service  were  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  easy  lives  they 
were  used  to  on  the  whaling-ships  at 
Herschel  Island,  and  now  all  of  them 
wanted  to  go  west.  They  had  no  desire 
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My  Platonic  Sweetheart 

BY  MARK  TWAIN 


Mote. — Mark  Twain  was  always  interested  in  those  psychic  phenomena  which 
we  call  dreams . His  own  sleep  fancies  icere  likely  to  he  vivid , and  it  was  his 
habit  to  recall  them  and  to  find  interest , and  sometimes  amusement , in  their  de- 
tail. In  the  story  which  follows  he  set  down , and  not  without  some  fidelity  to 
circumstance — dream  circumstance : — a phase  of  what  ice  call  recurrent  dreams. 
As  the  tale  progressed  he  felt  an  inclination  to  treat  the  subject  more  fully — 
more  philosophically — and  eventually  he  laid  the  manuscript  away.  The  time  did 
not  come  when  he  was  moved  to  rewrite  it;  and  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  it  as 
a delicate  fancy  it  may  be  our  good  fortune  that  he  left  it  unchanged. — A.  B.  P. 


I MET  her  first  when  I was  seventeen 
and  she  fifteen.  It  was  in  a dream. 
No,  I did  not  meet  her;  I overtook 
her.  It  was  in  a Missourian  village  which 
I had  never  been  in  before,  and  was  not 
in  at  that  time,  except  dreamwise;  in  the 
flesh  I was  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  miles  away.  The  thing 
was  sudden,  and  without  preparation — 
after  the  custom  of  dreams.  There  I 
was,  crossing  a wooden  bridge  that  had  a 
wooden  rail  and  was  untidy  with  scat- 
tered wisps  of  hay,  and  there  she  was, 
five  steps  in  front  of  me;  half  a second 
previously  neither  of  us  was  there.  This 
was  the  exit  of  the  village,  which  lay 
immediately  behind  us.  Its  last  house 
was  the  blacksmith-shop;  and  the  peace- 
ful clinking  of  the  hammers  — a sound 
which  nearly  always  seems  remote,  and 
is  always  touched  with  a spirit  of  loneli- 
ness and  a feeling  of  soft  regret  for  some- 
thing, you  don’t  know  what — was  wafted 
to  my  ear  over  my  shoulder;  in  front  of 
us  was  *he  winding  country  road,  with 
woods  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a rail 
fence,  with  blackberry  vines  and  hazel 
bushes  crowding  its  angles;  on  an  upper 
rail  a bluebird,  and  scurrying  toward  him 
along  the  same  rail  a fox-squirrel  with 
his  tail  bent  high  like  a shepherd’s  crook; 
beyond  the  fence  a rich  field  of  grain, 
and  far  away  a farmer  in  shirt-sleeves 
and  straw  hat  wading  knee-deep  through 
it ; no  other  representative  of  life,  and  no 
noise  at  all;  everywhere  a Sabbath  still- 
ness. 

I remember  it  all — and  the  girl,  too, 
and  just  how  she  walked,  and  how  she 


was  dressed.  In  the  first  moment  I was 
five  steps  behind  her;  in  the  next  one  I 
was  at  her  side — without  either  stepping 
or  gliding;  it  merely  happened;  the  trans- 
fer ignored  space.  I noticed  that,  but 
not  with  any  surprise;  it  seemed  a nat- 
ural process. 

I was  at  her  side.  I put  my  arm  around 
her  waist  and  drew  her  close  to  me,  for 
1 loved  her ; and  although  I did  not  know 
her.  my  behavior  seemed  to  me  quite 
natural  and  right,  and  I had  no  mis- 
givings about  it.  She  showed  no  sur- 
prise, no  distress,  no  displeasure,  but  put 
an  arm  around  my  waist,  and  turned  up 
her  face  to  mine  writh  a happy  welcome 
in  it,  and  when  I bent  down  to  kiss  her 
she  received  the  kiss  as  if  she  was  expect- 
ing it,  and  as  if  it  was  quite  natural  for 
me  to  offer  it  and  her  to  take  it  and  have 
pleasure  in  it.  The  affection  which  I 
felt  for  her  and  which  she  manifestly 
felt  for  me  was  a quite  simple  fact;  but 
the  quality  of  it  was  another  matter.  It 
was  not  the  affection  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter— it  was  closer  than  that,  more  cling- 
ing. more  endearing,  more  reverent;  and 
it  was  not  the  love  of  sweethearts,  for 
there  wyas  no  fire  in  it.  It  was  some- 
where between  the  two,  and  was  finer 
than  either,  and  more  exquisite,  more 
profoundly  contenting.  We  often  experi- 
ence this  strange  and  gracious  thing  in 
our  dream-loves;  and  we  remember  it  as 
a feature  of  our  childhood-loves,  too. 

We  strolled  along,  across  the  bridge 
and  down  the  road,  chatting  like  the  old- 
est friends.  She  called  me  George,  and 
that  seemed  natural  and  right,  though 
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it  was  not  my  name;  and  I called  her 
Alice,  and  she  did  not  correct  me,  though 
without  doubt  it  was  not  her  name. 
Everything  that  happened  seemed  just 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  Once  I said, 
“ What  a dear  little  hand  it  is  1”  and 
without  any  words  she  laid  it  gratefully 
in  mine  for  me  to  examine  it.  I did  it, 
remarking  upon  its  littleness,  its  delicate 
beauty,  and  its  satin  skin,  then  kissed  it; 
she  put  it  up  to  her  lips  without  saying 
anything  and  kissed  it  in  the  same  place. 

Around  a curve  of  the  road,  at  the  end 
of  half  a mile,  we  came  to  a log  house, 
and  entered  it  and  found  the  table  set 
and  everything  on  it  steaming  hot  — a 
roast  turkey,  corn  in  the  ear,  butter- 
beans,  and  the  rest  of  the  usual  things — 
and  a cat  curled  up  asleep  in  a splint- 
bottomed  chair  by  the  fireplace;  but  no 
people;  just  emptiness  and  silence.  She 
said  she  would  look  in  the  next  room  if 
1 would  wait  for  her.  So  I sat  down, 
and  she  passed  through  a door,  which 
closed  behind  her  with  a click  of  the 
latch.  I waited  and  waited.  Then  I got 
up  and  followed,  for  I could  not  any 
longer  bear  to  have  her  out  of  my  sight. 
I passed  through  the  door,  and  found  my- 
self in  a strange  sort  of  cemetery,  a city 
of  innumerable  tombs  and  monuments 
stretching  far  and  wide  on  every  hand, 
and  flushed  with  pink  and  gold  lights 
flung  from  the  sinking  sun.  I turned 
around,  and  the  log  house  was  gone.  I 
ran  here  and  there  and  yonder  down  the 
lanes  between  the  rows  of  tombs,  calling 
Alice;  and  presently  the  night  closed 
down,  and  I could  not  find  my  way.  Then 
I woke,  in  deep  distress  over  my  loss,  and 
was  in  my  bed  in  Philadelphia.  And 
I was  not  seventeen,  now,  but  nineteen. 

TEN  years  afterward,  in  another 
dream,  I found  her.  I was 
seventeen  again,  and  she  was 
still  fifteen.  I was  in  a grassy  place 
in  the  twilight  deeps  of  a magnolia 
forest  some  miles  above  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi ; the  trees  were  snowed  over  with 
great  blossoms,  and  the  air  was  loaded 
with  their  rich  and  strenuous  fragrance; 
the  ground  was  high,  and  through  a rift 
in  the  wood  a burnished  patch  of  the 
river  was  visible  in  the  distance.  I was 
sitting  on  the  grass,  absorbed  in  thinking, 
when  an  arm  was  laid  around  my  neck, 


and  there  was  Alice  sitting  by  my  side 
and  looking  into  my  face.  A deep  and 
satisfied  happiness  and  an  unwordable 
gratitude  rose  in  me,  but  with  it  there 
was  no  feeling  of  surprise;  and  there  was 
no  sense  of  a time-lapse;  the  ten  years 
amounted  to  hardly  even  a yesterday; 
indeed,  to  hardly  even  a noticeable  frac- 
tion of  it.  We  dropped  in  the  tranquilest 
way  into  affectionate  caressings  and  pet- 
tings,  and  chatted  along  without  a refer- 
ence to  the  separation;  which  was  natural, 
for  I think  we  did  not  know  there  had 
been  any  that  one  might  measure  with 
either  clock  or  almanac.  She  called  me 
Jack  and  I called  her  Helen,  and  those 
seemed  the  right  and  proper  names,  and 
perhaps  neither  of  us  suspected  that  we 
had  ever  borne  others;  or,  if  we  did  sus- 
pect it,  it  was  probably  not  a matter  of 
consequence. 

She  had  been  beautiful  ten  years  be- 
fore; she  was  just  as  beautiful  still;  girl- 
ishly young  and  sweet  and  innocent,  and 
she  was  still  that  now.  She  had  had  blue 
eyes,  a hair  of  flossy  gold  before;  she 
had  black  hair  now,  and  dark-brown  eyes. 

1 noted  these  differences,  but  they  did 
not  suggest  change;  to  me  she  was  the 
same  girl  she  was  before,  absolutely.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  what  became 
of  the  log  house ; I doubt  if  I even 
thought  of  it.  We  were  living  in  a sim- 
ple and  natural  and  beautiful  world  where 
everything  that  happened  was  natural  and 
right,  and  was  not  perplexed  with  the 
unexpected  or  with  any  forms  of  surprise, 
and  so  there  was  no  occasion  for  explana- 
tions and  no  interest  attaching  to  such 
things. 

We  had  a dear  and  pleasant  time  to- 
gether, and  were  like  a couple  of  ignorant 
and  contented  children.  Helen  had  a 
summer  hat  on.  She  took  it  off  present- 
ly and  said,  “It  was  in  the  way;  now 
you  can  kiss  me  better.”  It  seemed  to 
me  merely  a bit  of  courteous  and  con- 
siderate wisdom,  nothing  more;  and  a 
natural  thing  for  her  to  think  of  and  do. 

We  went  wandering  through  the  woods, 
and  came  to  a limpid  and  shallow  stream 
a matter  of  three  yards  wide.  She  said  : 

“I  must  not  get  my  feet  wet,  dear; 
carry  me  over.” 

I took  her  in  my  arms  and  gave  her 
my  hat  to  hold.  This  was  to  keep  my 
own  feet  from  getting  wet.  I did  not 
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know  why  this  should  have  that  effect; 
1 merely  knew  it;  and  she  knew  it,  too. 
I crossed  the  stream,  and  said  I would 
go  on  carrying  her,  • because  it  was  so 
pleasant;  and  she  said  it  was  pleasant  to 
her,  too,  and  wished  we  had  thought  of 
it  sooner.  It  seemed  to  me  a pity  that 
we  should  have  walked  so  far,  both  of  us 
on  foot,  when  we  could  have  been  having 
this  higher  enjoyment;  and  I spoke  of 
it  regretfully,  as  a something  lost  which 
could  never  be  got  back.  She  wa3 
troubled  about  it,  too,  and  said  there  must 
be  some  way  to  get  it  back ; and  she  would 
think.  After  musing  deeply  a little  while 
she  looked  up  radiant  and  proud,  and  said 
she  had  found  it. 

“ Carry  me  back  and  start  over  again.” 

T can  see,  now,  that  that  was  no  solu- 
tion, but  at  the  time  it  seemed  luminous 
with  intelligence,  and  I believed  that 
there  was  not  another  little  head  in  the 
world  that  could  have  worked  out  that 
difficult  problem  with  such  swiftness  and 
success.  I told  her  that,  and  it  pleased 
her;  and  she  said  she  was  glad  it  all 
happened,  so  that  I could  see  how  capable 
she  was.  After  thinking  a moment  she 
added  that  it  was  “ quite  atreous.”  The 
words  seemed  to  mean  something,  I do 
not  know  why : in  fact,  it  seemed  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  and  leave  nothing  more 
to  say:  I admired  the  nice  aptness  and 
the  flashing  felicity  of  the  phrase,  and 
was  filled  with  respect  for  the  marvelous 
mind  that  had  been  able  to  engender  it. 
I think  less  of  it  now.  It  is  a notice- 
able fact  that  the  intellectual  coinage  of 
Dreamland  often  passes  for  more  there 
than  it  would  fetch  here.  Many  a time 
in  after  years  my  dream-sweetheart  threw 
off  golden  sayings  which  crumbled  to 
ashes  under  my  pencil  when  I was  set- 
ting them  down  in  my  note-book  after 
breakfast. 

I carried  her  back  and  started  over 
again;  and  all  the  long  afternoon  I bore 
her  in  my  arms,  miles  upon  miles,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  either  of  us  that  there 
was  anything  remarkable  in  a youth  like 
me  being  able  to  carry  that  sweet  bundle 
around  half  a day  without  some  sense  of 
fatigue  or  need  of  rest.  There  are  ninuv 
dream-worlds,  but  none  is  so  rightly  and 
reasonably  and  pleasantly  arranged  as 
that  one. 

After  dark  we  reached  a great  planta- 


tion-house, and  it  was  her  home.  I car- 
ried her  in,  and  the  family  knew  me  and 
I knew  them,  although  we  had  not  met 
before ; and  the  mother  asked  me  with  ill- 
disguised  anxiety  how  much  twelve  times 
fourteen  was,  and  I said  a hundred  and 
thirty-five,  and  she  put  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  saying  it  wa9  her  habit 
in  the  process  of  perfecting  her  education 
not  to  trust  important  particulars  to  her 
memory;  and  her  husband  was  offering 
me  a chair,  but  noticed  that  Helen  was 
asleep,  so  he  said  it  would  be  best  not 
to  disturb  her;  and  he  backed  me  softly 
against  a wardrobe  and  said  I could  stand 
more  easily  now;  then  a negro  came  in, 
bowing  humbly,  with  his  slouch-hat  in 
his  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I would  have 
my  measure  taken.  The  question  did  not 
surprise  me,  but  it  confused  me  and  wor- 
ried me,  and  I said  I should  like  to  have 
advice  about  it.  He  started  toward  the 
door  to  call  advisers;  then  he  and  the 
family  and  the  lights  began  to  grow  dim, 
and  in  a few  moments  the  place  was  pitch 
dark;  but  straightway  there  came  a flood 
of  moonlight  and  a gust  of  cold  wind, 
and  I found  myself  crossing  a frozen  lake, 
and  my  arms  were  empty.  The  wave  of 
grief  that  swept  through  me  woke  me  up, 
and  I was  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the  news- 
paper office  in  San  Francisco,  and  I 
noticed  by  the  clock  that  I had  been 
asleep  less  than  two  minutes.  And  what 
was  of  more  consequence,  I was  twenty- 
nine  years  old. 

THAT  was  18G4.  The  next  year  and 
the  year  after  I had  momentary 
glimpses  of  my  dream-sweetheart, 
but  nothing  more.  These  are  set  down  in 
my  note-books  under  their  proper  dates, 
but  with  no  talks  nor  other  particulars 
added;  which  is  sufficient  evidence  to  me 
that  there  were  none  to  add.  Tn  both  of 
these  instances  there  was  the  suddien  meet- 
ing and  recognition,  the  eager  approach, 
then  the  instant  disappearance, leaving  the 
world  empty  and  of  no  worth.  I remem- 
ber the  two  images  quite  well;  in  fact, 
T remember  all  the  images  of  that  spirit, 
and  can  bring  them  before  me  without 
help  of  my  note-book.  The  habit  of 
writing  down  my  dreams  of  all  sorts  while 
they  were  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  then 
studying  them  and  rehearsing  them  and 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  source  of 
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dreams  is,  and  which  of  the  two  or  three 
separate  persons  inhabiting  us  is  their 
architect,  has  given  me  a good  dream- 
memory — a thing  which  is  not  usual  with 
people,  for  few  drill  the  dream-memory, 
and  no  memory  can  be  kept  strong  with- 
out that. 

I spent  a few  months  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1866,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  I delivered  my  maiden  lecture;  it 
was  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  following 
January  I arrived  in  New  York,  and  had 
just  completed  my  thirty-first  year.  In 
that  year  I saw  my  platonic  dream-sweet- 
heart again.  In  this  dream  I was  again 
standing  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House 
in  San  Francisco,  ready  to  lecture,  and 
with  the  audience  vividly  individualized 
before  me  in  the  strong  light.  I began, 
spoke  a few  words,  and  stopped,  cold 
with  fright;  for  I discovered  that  I had 
no  subject,  no  text,  nothing  to  talk 
about.  I choked  for  a while,  then  got 
out  a few  words,  a lame,  poor  attempt  at 
humor.  The  house  made  no  response. 
There  was  a miserable  pause,  then  an- 
other attempt,  and  another  failure.  There 
were  a few  scornful  laughs;  otherwise 
the  house  was  silent,  unsmilingly  austere, 
deeply  offended.  I was  consuming  with 
shame.  In  my  distress  I tried  to  work 
upon  its  pity.  I began  to  make  servile 
apologies,  mixed  with  gross  and  ill-timed 
flatteries,  and  to  beg  and  plead  for  for- 
giveness ; this  was  too  much,  and  the  peo- 
ple broke  into  insulting  cries,  whistlings, 
hootings,  and  cat-calls,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  they  rose  and  began  to  struggle 
in  a confused  mass  toward  the  door.  I 
stood  dazed  and  helpless,  looking  out  over 
this  spectacle,  and  thinking  how  every- 
body would  be  talking  about  it  next  day, 
and  I could  not  show  myself  in  the 
streets.  When  the  house  was  become 
wholly  empty  and  still,  I sat  down  on 
the  only  chair  that  was  on  the  stage 
and  bent  my  head  down  on  the  reading- 
desk  to  shut  out  the  look  of  that  place. 
Soon  that  familiar  dream-voice  spoke  my 
name,  and  swept  all  my  troubles  away : 

“ Robert  !” 

I answered : 

“ Agnes !” 

The  next  moment  we  two  were  loung- 
ing up  the  blossomy  gorge  called  the 
Tao  Valley,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I 
recognized,  without  any  explanations, 


that  Robert  was  not  my  name,  but  only 
a pet  name,  a common  noun,  and  meant 
“dear”;  and  both  of  us  knew  that  Agnes 
was  not  a name,  but  only  a pet  name,  a 
common  noun,  whose  spirit  was  affec- 
tionate, but  not  conveyable  with  exact- 
ness in  any  but  the  dream-language.  It 
was  about  the  equivalent  of  “ dear,”  but 
the  dream  - vocabulary  shaves  meanings 
finer  and  closer  than  do  the  world’s  day- 
time dictionaries.  We  did  not  know  why 
those  words  should  have  those  mean- 
ings; we  had  used  words  which  had  no 
existence  in  any  known  language,  and 
had  expected  them  to  be  understood,  and 
they  were  understood.  In  my  note-books 
there  are  several  letters  from  this  dream- 
sweetheart,  in  some  unknown  tongue — 
presumably  dream-tongue — with  transla- 
tions added.  I should  like  to  be  master 
of  that  tongue,  then  I could  talk  in  short- 
hand. Here  is  one  of  those  letters — the 
whole  of  it: 

“Rax  oha  tal.” 

Translation. — “When  you  receive  this 
it  will  remind  you  that  I long  to  see  your 
face  and  touch  your  hand,  for  the  com- 
fort of  it  and  the  peace.” 

It  is  swifter  than  waking  thought;  for 
thought  is  not  thought  at  all,  but  only  a 
vague  and  formless  fog  until  it  is  ar- 
ticulated into  words. 

We  wandered  far  up  the  fairy  gorge, 
gathering  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
ginger  - plant  and  talking  affectionate 
things,  and  tying  and  retying  each  other’s 
ribbons  and  cravats,  which  didn’t  need  it ; 
and  finally  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  and  climbed  the  vine-hung  precipices 
with  our  eyes,  up  and  up  and  up  toward 
the  sky  to  where  the  drifting  scarfs  of 
white  mist  clove  them  across  and  left  the 
green  summits  floating  pale  and  remote, 
like  spectral  islands  wandering  in  the 
deeps  of  space;  and  then  we  descended 
to  earth  and  talked  again. 

“ How  still  it  is — and  soft,  and  balmy, 
and  reposeful ! I could  never  tire  of  it. 
You  like  it,  don’t  you,  Robert?” 

“ Yes,  and  I like  the  whole  region — all 
the  islands.  Maui.  It  is  a darling  island. 
I have  been  here  before.  Have  you?” 

“ Once,  but  it  wasn’t  an  island  then.” 

“ What  was  it  ?” 

“ It  was  a sufa.” 

I understood.  It  was  the  dream-word 
for  “ Parf  of  a continent.” 
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“ What  were  the  people  like  ?” 

“ They  hadn’t  come  yet.  There  weren’t 
any.” 

“ Do  you  know,  Agnes — that  is  Hale- 
akala,  the  dead  volcano,  over  there  across 
the  valley;  was  it  here  in  your  friend’s 
time?” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  burning.” 

“ Do  you  travel  much  ?” 

“ I think  so.  Not  here  much,  but  in 
the  stars  a good  deal.” 

“ Is  it  pretty  there?” 

She  used  a couple  of  dream-words  for 
“ You  will  go  with  me  some  time  and  you 
will  see.”  Non-committal,  as  one  per- 
ceives now,  but  I did  not  notice  it  then. 

A man-of-war-bird  lit  on  her  shoulder; 
I put  out  my  hand  and  caught  it.  Its 
feathers  began  to  fall  out,  and  it  turned 
into  a kitten;  then  the  kitten’s  body 
began  to  contract  itself  to  a ball  and  put 
out  hairy,  long  legs,  and  soon  it  was  a 
tarantula;  I was  going  to  keep  it,  but  it 
turned  into  a star-fish,  and  I threw  it 
away.  Agnes  said  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  try  to  keep  things;  there  was  no  sta- 
bility about  them.  I suggested  rocks; 
but  she  said  a rock  was  like  the  rest; 
it  wouldn’t  stay.  She  picked  up  a stone, 
and  it  turned  into  a bat  and  flew  away. 
These  curious  matters  interested  me,  but 
that  was  all;  they  did  not  stir  my  wonder. 

While  we  were  sitting  there  in  the  Tao 
gorge  talking,  a Kanaka  came  along  who 
was  wrinkled  and  bent  and  white-headed, 
and  he  stopped  and  talked  to  us  in  the 
native  tongue,  and  we  understood  him 
without  trouble  and  answered  him  in  his 
own  speech.  He  said  he  was  a hundred 
and  thirty  years  old,  and  he  remembered 
Captain  Cook  well,  and  was  present  when 
he  was  murdered;  saw  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  also  helped.  Then  he  showed 
us  his  gun,  which  was  of  strange  make, 
and  he  said  it  was  his  own  invention 
and  was  to  shoot  arrows  with,  though  one 
loaded  it  with  powder  and  it  had  a per- 
cussion lock.  He  said  it  would  carry  a 
hundred  miles.  It  seemed  a reasonable 
statement ; I had  no  fault  to  find  with  it, 
and  it  did  not  in  any  way  surprise  me. 
He  loaded  it  and  fired  an  arrow  aloft, 
and  it  darted  into  the  sky  and  vanished. 
Then  he  went  his  way,  saying  that  the 
arrow  would  fall  near  us  in  half  an  hour, 
and  would  go  many  yards  into  the  earth, 
not  minding  the  rocks. 


I took  the  time,  and  we  waited,  re- 
clining upon  the  mossy  slant  at  the  base 
of  a tree,  and  gazing  into  the  sky.  By 
and  by  there  was  a hissing  sound,  fol- 
lowed by  a dull  impact,  and  Agnes  uttered 
a groan.  She  said,  in  a series  of  faint- 
ing gasps: 

“ Take  me  to  your  arms  — it  passed 
through  me — hold  me  to  your  heart — I 
am  afraid  to  die — closer — closer.  It  is 
growing  dark — I cannot  see  you.  Don’t 
leave  me — where  are  you  ? You  are  not 
gone?  You  will  not  leave  me?  I would 
not  leave  you.” 

Then  her  spirit  passed;  she  was  clay 
in  my  arms. 

THE  scene  changed  in  an  instant, 
and  I was  awake  and  crossing 
Bond  Street  in  New  York  with 
a friend,  and  it  was  snowing  hard. 
We  had  been  talking,  and  there  had 
been  no  observable  gaps  in  the  con- 
versation. I doubt  if  I had  made  any 
more  than  two  steps  while  I was  asleep. 
I am  satisfied  that  even  the  most  elab- 
orate and  incident-crowded  dream  is  sel- 
dom more  than  a few  seconds  in  length. 
It  would  not  cost  me  very  much  of  a 
strain  to  believe  in  Mohammed’s  seventy- 
year  dream,  which  began  when  he 
knocked  his  glass  over,  and  ended  in  time 
for  him  to  catch  it  before  the  water  was 
spilled. 

Within  a quarter  of  an  hour  I was  in 
my  quarters,  undressed,  ready  for  bed, 
and  was  jotting  down  my  dream  in  my 
note-book.  A striking  thing  happened 
now.  I finished  my  notes,  and  was  just 
going  to  turn  out  the  gas  when  I was 
caught  with  a most  strenuous  gape,  for 
it  was  very  late  and  I was  very  drowsy. 
I fell  asleep  and  dreamed  again.  What 
now  follows  occurred  while  I was  asleep; 
and  when  I woke  again  the  gape  had 
completed  itself,  but  not  long  before,  T 
think,  for  I was  still  on  ray  feet.  I was 
in  Athens — a city  which  I had  not  then 
seen,  but  I recognized  the  Parthenon 
from  the  pictures,  although  it  had  a fresh 
look  and  was  in  perfect  repair.  I passed 
by  it  and  climbed  a grassy  hill  toward  a 
palatial  sort  of  mansion  which  was  built 
of  red  terra-cotta  and  had  a spacious 
portico,  whose  roof  was  supported  bv  a 
rank  of  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals.  It  was  noonday,  but  I met  no 
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one.  I passed  into  the  house  and  entered 
the  first  room.  It  was  very  large  and 
light,  its  walls  were  of  polished  and  rich- 
ly tinted  and  veined  onyx,  and  its  floor 
was  a pictured  pattern  in  soft  colors  laid 
in  tile9.  I noted  the  details  of  the  fur- 
niture and  the  ornaments — a thing  which 
I should  not  have  been  likely  to  do  when 
awake — and  they  took  sharp  hold  and 
remained  in  my  memory;  they  are  not 
really  dim  yet,  and  this  was  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

There  was  a person  present — Agnes.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  her,  but  only 
glad.  She  was  in  the  simple  Greek  cos- 
tume, and  her  hair  and  eyes  were  dif- 
ferent as  to  color  from  those  she  had  had 
when  she  died  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
half  an  hour  before,  but  to  me  she  was 
exactly  her  own  beautiful  little  self  as  I 
had  always  known  her,  and  she  was  still 
fifteen,  and  I was  seventeen  once  more. 
She  was  sitting  on  an  ivory  settee, 
crocheting  something  or  other,  and  had 
her  crewels  in  a shallow  willow  work- 
basket  iy  her  lap.  I sat  down  by  her 
and  we  began  to  chat  in  the  usual  way. 
I remembered  her  death,  but  the  pain 
and  the  grief  and  the  bitterness  which 
had  been  so  sharp  and  so  desolating  to  me 
at  the  moment  that  it  happened  had 
wholly  passed  from  me  now,  and  had  left 
not  a scar.  I was  grateful  to  have  her 
back,  but  there  was  no  realizable  sense 
that  she  had  ever  been  gone,  and  so  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  speak  about  it, 
and  she  made  no  reference  to  it  herself. 
It  may  be  that  she  had  often  died  before, 
and  knew  that  there  was  nothing  lasting 
about  it,  and  consequently  nothing  im- 
portant enough  in  it  to  make  conversation 
out  of. 

When  I think  of  that  house  and  its 
belongings,  I recognize  what  a master  in 
taste  and  drawing  and  color  and  arrange- 
ment is  the  dream-artist  who  resides  in 
ns.  In  my  waking  hours,  when  the  in- 
ferior artist  in  me  is  in  command,  I 
cannot  draw  even  the  simplest  picture 
with  a pencil,  nor  do  anything  with  a 
brush  and  colors;  I cannot  bring  before 
my  mind’s  eye  the  detailed  image  of  any 
building  known  to  me  except  my  own 
house  at  home;  of  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Peter’s, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Taj,  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  I can  reproduce  only  por- 
tions, partial  glimpses;  the  same  with 
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Niagara  Falls,  the  Matterhorn,  and  other 
familiar  things  in  nature;  I cannot  bring 
before  my  mind’s  eye  the  face  or  figure 
of  any  human  being  known  to  me ; I have 
seen  my  family  at  breakfast  within  the 
past  two  hours;  I cannot  bring  their 
images  before  me,  I do  not  know  how 
they  look;  before  me,  as  I write,  I see  a 
little  grove  of  young  trees  in  the  garden ; 
high  above  them  projects  the  slender 
lance  of  a young  pine,  beyond  it  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  upper  half  of  a dull- 
white  chimney  covered  by  an  A-shaped 
little  roof  shingled  with  brown-red  tiles, 
and  half  a mile  away  is  a hill-top  densely 
wooded,  and  the  red  is  cloven  by  a curved, 
wide  vacancy,  which  is  smooth  and  grass- 
clad;  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  and  repro- 
duce that  picture  as  a whole  at  all,  nor 
any  single  detail  of  it  except  the  grassy 
curve,  and  that  but  vaguely  and  fleet- 
ingly. 

But  my  dream-artist  can  draw  any- 
thing, and  do  it  perfectly;  he  can  paint 
with  all  the  colors  and  all  the  shades, 
and  do  it  with  delicacy  and  truth;  he 
can  place  before  me  vivid  images  of 
palaces,  cities,  hamlets,  hovels,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  lakes,  skies,  glowing  in 
sunlight  or  moonlight,  or  veiled  in  driv- 
ing gusts  of  snow  or  rain,  and  he  can 
set  before  me  people  who  are  intensely 
alive,  and  who  feel,  and  express  their 
feelings  in  their  faces,  and  who  also  talk 
and  laugh,  sing  and  swear.  And  when 
T wake  I can  shut  my  eyes  and  bring 
back  those  people,  and  the  scenery  and 
the  buildings;  and  not  only  in  general 
view,  but  often  in  nice  detail.  While 
Agnes  and  I sat  talking  in  that  grand 
Athens  house,  several  stately  Greeks  en- 
tered from  another  part  of  it,  disputing 
warmly  about  something  or  other,  and 
passed  us  by  with  courteous  recognition; 
and  among  them  was  Socrates.  I recog- 
nized him  by  his  nose.  A moment  later 
the  house  and  Agnes  and  Athens  van- 
ished away,  and  I was  in  my  quarters 
in  New  York  again  and  reaching  for 
my  note-book. 

IN  our  dreams — I know  it ! — we  do 
make  the  journeys  we  seem  to  make; 
we  do  see  the  things  we  seem  to  see; 
the  people,  the  horses,  the  cats,  the 
dogs,  the  birds,  the  whales,  are  real,  not 
chimeras;  they  are  living  spirits,  not 
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Doing  the  Dollivers 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


THE  Dollivers  were  preparing  for 
their  usual  week-end  tour  in  the 
little  automobile  which  had  brought 
country  so  close  to  town  for  them  that 
they  had  taken  no  other  vacation  that 
summer.  It  was  the  last  day  of  a hot, 
humid  week  in  August,  and  Page  had 
outlined  a particularly  inviting  route  for 
this  journey,  which,  contrary  to  their 
usual  practice,  they  had  decided  to  take 
alone. 

After  their  last  experiment  in  picking 
up  casual  wayfarers  along  their  road, 
when  they  had  narrowly  escaped  arrest 
and  rough  handling  as  kidnappers,  Page 
had  declared  with  some  heat  that  in 
future  their  hospitality  would  be  con- 
fined to  persons  known  to  them  at  least 
by  name,  and  accordingly  they  had  since 
shared  their  car  with  their  less  fortunate 
acquaintances  even  more  freely  than  had 
been  their  wont.  The  time  had  come, 
however,  when  they  had  wearied,  not  of 
well-doing,  but  of  the  tension  inseparable 
from  constant  adjustment  to  the  presence 
of  guests,  and  therefore  they  were  looking 
forward  with  unusual  eagerness  to  the 
relaxation  of  this  outing,  when  they 
should  have  only  each  other  to  consider, 
and  might  indulge  without  constraint  in 
those  long,  confiding  silences  which  are 
one  of  the  truest  tests  of  real  companion- 
ship. 

When  Page  reached  home  that  Satur- 
day noon  he  found  the  packed  suit- 
eases  ready  in  the  hall,  and  Marjorie 
dressed  and  waiting,  and  they  hastened 
their  luncheon  that  they  might  sooner 
be  on  the  road.  They  were  still  at  the 
table,  however,  when  the  telephone-bell 
rang,  and  a moment  later  the  maid 
entered. 

“ Mrs.  Cheever  is  down  - stairs,  Mrs. 
Dolliver,  asking  if  you  can  see  her.” 
Page  and  Marjorie  exchanged  a quick 
glance  of  dismay.  “ She  says  she  is  in 
a great  hurry  and  won’t  detain  you  a 
moment.” 

“ Certainly.  Ask  her  to  come  up,”  said 


Marjorie,  after  the  briefest  hesitation. 
To  her  husband  she  added,  tentatively : 
“ I think  HI  put  on  my  bonnet  and  dust- 
coat  before  I see  her — or  would  that  be 
too  pointed?” 

“ Do,  by  all  means,”  he  counseled. 
“ But  it  won’t  be  of  the  slightest  use,  you 
know.  She  has  chosen  the  strategic  mo- 
ment.” 

“Page!”  protested  his  wife,  although 
she  laughed  a little,  too.  “How  can 
you,  when  she  is  so  kind  herself!  And 
she’s  been  so  nice  to  me!” 

“ Granted.  She’s  a very  charming 
woman.  She  is  also  — chatty,  I think 
is  the  word  for  it.  And  if  4 01’  Sis  Fate  ’ 
wanted  an  instrument  wherewith  to  de- 
lay our  departure,  she  found  it  to  per- 
fection in  Mrs.  Cheever.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Marjorie.  “ Was  that  what 
you  meant?” 

“What  else  could* I have  meant?”  he 
countered,  and  neither  pressed  the  ques- 
tion further.  “ Scurry  into  your  things, 
dear,  and  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  en- 
courage conversation!  We  can’t  get  out 
of  this  furnace  too  quickly!  It’s  the 
hottest  day  yet!” 

“ It  certainly  is,”  said  his  wife.  “ And, 
anyway,  we  want  to  get  lost  in  the  land- 
scape, just  we  two  by  our  lones,  don’t 
we?” 

Thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Cheever,  a mo- 
ment later,  found  her  hostess  awaiting 
her  in  street  dress.  Mrs.  Cheever  was 
a woman  of  middle  age,  whose  graying 
hair  was  parted  over  a serene  brow,  whose 
manner  was  invariably  gentle  and  win- 
ning, and  every  inflection  of  whose  voice 
was  musical. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Dolliver,”  she  now  ex- 
claimed, holding  out  both  hands,  “you 
will  pardon  my  coming  at  this  unearthly 
hour,  won’t  you?  I know  you  are  just 
going  out — I saw  your  car  at  the  door — 
and  I won’t  detain  you  one  moment.  In- 
deed, I’m  in  the  greatest  haste  myself,  for 
I heard  only  this  morning,  by  wireless, 
that  Cousin  Clara  Spencer  is  on  the 
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Transiiania,  which  will  dock  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  I’m  rushing  down  to  meet 
her.” 

“ To  the  docks  on  a day  like  this?  Oh, 
you  poor  soul !”  cried  Marjorie. 

“ I know.  It  is  an  appalling  prospect, 
isn’t  it?  And  so  totally  unexpected! 
Of  course,  Cousin 
Clara  must  have 
written  me  that  she 
was  coming,  but  I 
dare  say  her  letter  is 
in  the  hold  of  her 
own  ship.  Anyway, 
here  she  is — and  here 
am  I,  with  only  an 
hour  or  two  in  which 
to  prepare  for  a 
guest,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  that 
means  in  my  tiny 
quarters,  especially 
in  this  weather!” 

She  sighed,  but  im- 
mediately a smile 
dispelled  the  mo- 
mentary weariness  of 
her  expression,  as 
she  brightly  added : 

“ Please  don’t  mis- 
understand ! I’m 
perfectly  delighted 
to  have  Cousin  Clara 
come  to  me  at  any 
time.  She  was  poor, 
dear  mamma’s  fa- 
vorite cousin,  and 
I’m  devoted  to  her. 

Such  a sweet,  fragile 
little  old  lady,  my  dear!  But  if  you 
were  anybody  but  your  two  generous 
selves,  I could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
envy  you  this  delightful,  airy  apartment 
just  now — not  for  my  own  sake,  of  course, 
but  for  hers.  Oh,  don’t  think  I’m  com- 
plaining,” engagingly.  “I’m  so  happy 
to  be  able  to  give  her  my  poor  little  best, 
and  she’s  far  too  sweet  ever  to  make 
invidious  comparisons.” 

“ But  your  apartment  is  perfectly 
charming!”  cordially  protested  Marjorie. 

“Oh,  don’t  dignify  it  by  calling  it  an 
apartment,”  laughed  the  other.  “ Com- 
partment conveys  its  dimensions  so  much 
more  adequately!  It’s  well  enough,  just 
for  me,  though  of  course  when  my  dear 
husband  was  alive — ah,  well,  I mustn’t 
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think  of  that!  I’m  fortunate  to  possess 
the  little  I havfe  left.”  Again  the  brave, 
bright  smile.  “ And  I do  have  good 
times  in  spite  of  it  all.” 

“ And  you  give  good  times  to  so  many 
other  people,”  interpolated  Dolliver. 

“ Not  a9  often  nor  to  as  many  as  I’d 
like,”  she  returned, 
her  smile  grown  wist- 
ful. “ One  of  the 
saddest  things  about 
being  poor  is  one’s 
inability  to  do  things 
for  other  people.  Do 
you  know,  that’s  the 
only  thing  I really 
envy  you  two?  You 
have  such  wonderful 
opportunities,  with 
your  cozy  home  and 
your  little  car  and 
all,  to  make  other 
people  happy.  Yet 
nobody  can  begrudge 
you  these  things,  for 
you  share  them  so 
royally!  You  do  all 
the  things  that  I 
should  like  to  do  if 
I had  your  opportu- 
nities. You  ought  to 
be  very  happy !” 

“ We  are,”  softly 
said  Marjorie,  glanc- 
ing at  Page,  who 
put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  for  a mo- 
ment and  smiled  into 
her  eyes.  Then  they 
both  looked  at  Mrs.  Cheever,  whose  eyes 
were  misty  and  whose  lips  quivered  ever 
so  slightly,  and  Page  quickly  took  his 
hand  away. 

“ But  here  I am  detaining  you,  when  I 
promised  not  to!”  cried  their  guest,  with 
her  courageous  smile.  “And  I must  be 
on  the  dock  when  that  steamer  arrives! 
I saw  your  car  at  the  door  and  realized 
that  you  were  probably  going  off  for  the 
afternoon — you  lucky  things! — so  I ran 
in  to  catch  you  before  you  went,  and  to 
ask  if  you  would  come  over  to  supper — 
very  informally,  of  course  — to-morrow 
night,  to  meet  Cousin  Clara.  Oh,  don’t 
say  you  can’t !” 

“ We’d  love  to  if  we  were  to  be  in 
town,”  Marjorie  told  her,  “ but  we’re  just 


Mrs.  Cheever  is  down-stairs, 

ASKING  IF  YOU  CAN  SEE  HER 
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off  for  the  week-end.  We  shall  not  be 
home  until  Monday  morning.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  disappointed !”  All  the 
lines  of  Mrs.  Cheever’s  face  drooped. 
“I  had  so  counted  on  Cousin  Clara’s 
meeting  you — I know  you’d  love  each 
other  at  first  sight  I — and  she  never  stays 
in  New  York  more  than  a day  or  two. 
I suppose  you  couldn’t — ah  no,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  give  up  your 
outing  just  to  meet  an  old  lady  I” 

“ Can’t  you  persuade  her  to  stay  until 
Tuesday  at  least,  and  both  dine  with  us 
Monday  night?”  suggested  Marjorie. 

“How  like  you!”  Mrs.  Cheever  af- 
fectionately patted  the  younger  woman’s 
hand.  “ But  I’m  afraid  it’s  quite  impos- 
sible. Cousin  Clara  never  stays  that  long, 
and  in  this  weather  I wouldn’t  have  the 
heart  to  urge  it,  even  with  such  a pleas- 
ure in  store.  But  I am  so  disappointed! 
She  loves  young  people,  and  of  all  my 
friends  I most  wanted  her  to  meet  you. 
However,”  with  a quick  little  sigh  and 
her  bright,  pathetic  smile,  “I  mustn’t 
be  selfish.  You’re  going  off  together  for 
a lovely  time  in  the  country,  away  from 
all  these  hot,  noisy  pavements,  and  if  any- 
body in  the  world  deserves  it  you  do. 
There!”  She  held  out  a hand  to  each. 
“ I’m  really  glad  you’re  going,  in  spite 
of  my  own  selfish  disappointment.  Now 
I must  run  along  to  the  subway,  or  I’ll 
miss — ” 

“To  the  subway!  In  this  heat?”  cried 
Marjorie. 

“ Naturally.  It’s  the  only  way  to  get 
there  quickly  enough,”  was  the  cheery 
reply.  “ To  be  sure,  it  isn’t  very  pleasant, 
but  beggars  can’t  be  choosers,  you  know, 
and  poor  folk  grow  accustomed  to  far 
worse  things  than  that.  I confess  I do 
dread  bringing  Cousin  Clara  home  that 
way,  though.”  She  smiled  rather  plain- 
tively. “ Imagine  passing  from  the  sea 
to  the  subway  on  a day  like  this!  How- 
ever, my  poor  little  purse  isn’t  equal  to 
taxi  fares,  and  the  only  alternative  lies 
in  letting  Cousin  Clara  pay  for  the  cab. 
I suppose  that’s  what  will  happen,  and 
she’s  quite  able  to  do  it,  for  she  has  a 
lot  of  money,  but — oh,  it  does  hurt  not 
even  to  be  able  to  bring  an  elderly  guest 
home  properly!”  Her  soft  tones  broke, 
and  they  caught  the  gleam  of  tears  in 
her  eyes  before  she  smiled  again,  crying: 
“ But  I mustn’t  spoil  your  happy  day 


with  my  sorrows!  You’ll  forgive  me,  and 
forget  all  about  me  and  my  troubles  and 
have  a happy  time,  won’t  you?  I must 
run  now,  or  I won’t  be  there  when  the 
steamer  docks,  and  that  would  be  dread- 
ful! Good-by!  Good-by!” 

“ See  here,  Mrs.  Cheever,”  said  Dol- 
liver,  still  holding  her  hand  as  she  would 
have  turned  away,  “ have  you  a pass?” 

“ A pass  ?”  she  echoed. 

“ You  know  you  won’t  be  admitted 
within  the  inclosure  where  the  passen- 
gers land  unless  you  have  a permit  from 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,”  he  reminded 
her. 

“ Good  heavens ! I never  thought  of 
that !”  she  exclaimed.  “ What  shall  I 
do?  There  isn’t  time  to  go  to  the  Cus- 
tom House  for  it  now,  and  I must  get 
inside  that  inclosure!  Cousin  Clara,  as 
I have  told  you,  is  old  and  not  very 
strong,  and  she’s  probably  alone,  and  in 
this  heat — oh,  they  will  let  me  in,  won’t 
they  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  not,  unless — perhaps,  if 
I — ” He  hesitated,  looking  inquiringly 
at  Marjorie,  who  nodded  eagerly.  “ I 
may  be  able  to  arrange  it  for  you,”  he 
resumed.  “Have  you  the  wireless  mes- 
sage with  you  ?” 

“No,  I didn’t  bring  it.” 

“ Well,  we’ll  just  jump  in  the  car  and 
run  over  to  your  house  for  it,  and  then 
we’ll  go  to  the  dock.  I think  if  I show 
them  that,  explaining  the  situation,  and 
give  them  my  business  card,  they  may  let 
us  in.  Then  perhaps  I can  help  your 
cousin  with  her  luggage,  and  we’ll  bring 
you  both  home.” 

“ You’re  perfect  angels,  but  I ought 
not  to  let  you  do  it,”  she  demurred, 
albeit  with  acceptance  in  her  tone.  “ I’m 
afraid  it  will  spoil  all  your  lovely  after- 
noon.” 

“ No,  it  won’t,”  said  Dolliver,  easily. 
“ It  will  simply  mean  starting  an  hour  or 
two  later.  That  is,  I — er — I suppose  your 
cousin  won’t  have  a great  deal  of  luggage 
to  be  examined?” 

“ I’m  sure  she  will  not.  Cousin  Clara 
is  quite  a modish  little  person,  but  she 
never  takes  a lot  of  trunks  about  with 
her.  Oh,  I feel  that  I have  no  right  to 
let  you  do  this,  much  as  I want  Cousin 
Clara  to  know  you — but  it  would  be  such 
a relief!” 

“ We  shall  love  to  do  it,”  Marjorie 
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rapidly  as  possible  through  the  assort- 
ment of  small  purchases  which  formed 
the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  Spencer’s  im- 
posing list.  Presently  he  came  upon  one 
item  which  gave  him  pause. 

“What’s  this?”  he  asked.  “‘Ladle, 
seven  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents.’ 
What  kind  of  a ladle?” 

“ It’s  just  a little  old  silver  punch- 
ladle,”  she  returned,  burrowing  in  her 
trunk.  “I  got  it  at  a shop  in  Wardour 
Street.  Here  it  is.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  an  antique,”  he  assumed. 

“ N-no,  I don’t  think  it  could  be  called 
an  antique,”  she  deliberated.  “ It’s  hard- 
ly old  enough  for  that.  It’s  just — just  a 
ladle.” 

“ But  you  bought  it  as  a curio,”  he 
persisted. 

“ Oh  no,  I bought  it  to  use.  I needed 
a punch-ladle.” 

“ Then  it  comes  under  the  head  of 
household  articles,  and  you’ll  have  to  pay 
duty  on  it,”  the  man  wearily  informed 
her.  “ As  an  antique  or  a curio  it  would 
have  come  in  free,  but  since  you  say  it 
is  neither  T shall  have  to  assess  you 
accordingly.” 

“ How  much  will  it  be  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I don’t  know,  but  it  won’t  be  much. 
Not  enough  to  bother  with,”  he  added, 
under  his  breath. 

“ Well,  I couldn’t  conscientiously  call 
it  an  antique,”  she  decided. 

“We  have  some  queer  experiences  in 
this  business,”  the  inspector  quietly  con- 
fided to  Dolliver,  “ but  this  is  a sort  that 
gets  on  my  nerves,  especially  on  a day 
like  this.  Say,  what  would  you  do  if 
you  had  to  carry  a needle’s-eye  conscience 
like  that  around  with  you  all  the  time?” 

Nothing  else  dutiable  was  found,  but 
even  after  the  inspection  was  finished 
there  was  some  further  delay  incident 
to  the  payment  of  the  trifling  duty  on  the 
ladle.  Mrs.  Spencer  endured  it  all  very 
patiently,  making  no  complaint,  although 
she  was  very  pale  and  was  evidently  suf- 
fering from  the  heat,  but  she  complied 
very  readily  with  Page’s  suggestion  that 
she  should  sit  upon  a convenient  pile  of 
luggage  while  he  arranged  for  the  de- 
livery of  her  trunks. 

When  she  arose  as  he  rejoined  her,  a 
noisy,  jostling  group  of  young  people 
was  passing  them,  together  with  three 
or  four  porters  wheeling  heavily  laden 


trucks,  and  amid  the  resulting  confusion 
of  sound  and  movement  neither  Mrs. 
Spencer  nor  Dolliver  heard  the  sharp 
rending  of  silk,  as  her  taffeta  skirt 
caught  on  a point  of  broken  metal  pro- 
truding from  the  trunk  upon  which  she 
had  been  seated,  leaving  a triangular 
hole  in  the  left  side  of  her  skirt.  She 
seemed  so  tired  that  he  took  her  arm 
to  steady  her  as  they  passed  through  the 
shed,  and  it  chanced  that  he  walked 
upon  her  left,  thus  unconsciously  screen- 
ing from  observation  the  tear  in  her 
gown,  until  they  reached  the  street. 

Here,  standing  in  the  open  entrance 
to  the  dock,  they  found  Marjorie  and 
Mrs.  Cheever,  who  explained  that  they 
had  sought  the  one  spot  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  a draught  could  even  be  im- 
agined, and  they  all  stood  for  a moment 
chatting  before  Page  went  to  bring  up 
the  car.  Mrs.  Cheever  engaged  her 
cousin  in  the  discussion  of  some  per- 
sonal topic,  and  Marjorie  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  whisper  to  her  husband : 

“You  poor  boy!  Are  you  melted?” 

“Just  about,”  he  admitted,  “but  on 
the  whole  it  was  worth  it.  Did  you  hear 
about  that  declaration  of  hers  ?” 

“Wasn’t  that  delicious?”  She  chuc- 
kled delightedly.  “I  wish  I might  have 
seen  it.  She’s  a treasure,  isn’t  she?” 

“ She’s  all  that ! And  she’s  game,  too. 
The  heat  in  there  was  terrific,  but  it  was 
all  in  the  day’s  work  for  her,  and  she 
stood  it  like  a soldier.  She  wouldn’t 
countenance  any  evasions  on  technical 
grounds,  either,  and  kept  us  in  that  oven 
twenty  minutes  longer  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  been,  because  she  insisted 
on  paying  duty  on  an  old — ” He  stopped 
short  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  skirt  of 
Mrs.  Spencer’s  gown  before  asking : 
“What’s  the  matter  with  her  dress? 
Torn  it,  hasn’t  she?” 

“Oh,  what  a shame!”  mourned  Mar- 
jorie. “ Such  a horrid — ” Then  she, 
too,  stopped  short,  stared  at  the  latfge, 
three-cornered  rent  in  the  black  silk 
skirt,  and  lifted  a startled  glance  to  meet 
her  husband’s.  “Page!”  she  gasped. 
“ Do  you  see  what’s  under  it  ? That’s 
lace!  Exquisite  lace!” 

“You  don’t  mean — ?”  Again  he  broke 
off,  and  they  looked  into  each  other’s 
eyes.  “Impossible — it’s  trimming,  isn’t 
it? — on  her  underskirt,  I mean.” 
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‘v  M.y  dear.”  -Maid  lux  wife*  ’f  dtdinnry  Then  \hir^o  ;r  v *udiyn;U  ion  broke  it? 
people  don'*  BoiuiOe  their  portion nts  with  bounds.  n ltd  she  demanded  with  hushed 
Wm-thcn  point.  Slu> — Page,  xbeT  smug-  ininn^Jty  : 

gUray  11!^  “ Page,  would  you  have.-  believed  H of 

4*  Good  Lord!”  ejmmkh‘d  Dolliver.  Slit*  looks  1 ikr.  a hulyP 

“And  ;U*e  doaks  alive  with  doWtivos!  “ Wunting*  somethin*'  for  nothing 
Go  and  Hand  be-ndy  h<.T-~«>]o*o  Inside  *eein‘s  to  rx*  a trait  ouiTireoit  to  meiobrr* 
her — xnd  keep  that  spot  covered  until  wo  of  that  family/1  hr:  dryly  ref uhvxi. 

Mu  get  her  into  the  earP*  . To  this  Marjorie  mucky  no  ryphy  hut 

So  Marjorie  hugged  <h,-  loft  si  dr*  of  fd.ie  looked  a little  startled  ind.  gkmo-d 
l*vr  serene  and  smiling  elderly  guest.  j>oiiotra|mgjy-  at ' him,  Dor  rheek.j  wrre 
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mobile  to  a stop  near  t!>oni  as  • -possible,  hiy  steady  eyes  looked  straight  ahead, 

when  with  great  solicitude sho  helped  Presently  he  -aid . * rT h ia  pifthfe?  ns  in  a 
Mrs.-  Sprueer  and  Mrs.  Obeever  ijito  the  delightful  |V>Tuon.  doesuT  it?” 
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thc-m.  Then  she  took  \i  Wig  breath  and  a^ked. 
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“We  couldn't  do  that,  either.  She's 
Mrs.  Cheever's  cousin,  and — nominally, 
at  least — our  guest." 

“ Precisely.  And  the  only  other  alter- 
native  is  to  continue  in  our  present 
equivocal  position  and  become  party  to 
her  fraud.” 

“We're  not  I"  she  protested,  to  which 
he  retorted:  “Why  aren't  we?  We  know 
she's  smuggling,  don't  we?  We  knew  it 
before  we  left  the  dock,  and  we  helped 
her  to  conceal  the  fact.” 

“ What  eke  could  we  have  done,  un- 
der the  circumstances?” 

“ That's  the  deuce  of  it,”  he  assented. 
“ There’s  nothing  one  can  do  in  such  a 
case — except  to  drop  the  lady.” 

“ But  why,”  hotly  whispered  Mar- 
jorie— “ why  should  we  permit  a per- 
fectly strange  woman  to  force  a situation 
like  this  upon  us?  It's  abominable!” 
Dolliver  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  com- 
pressed his  lips.  “ And  to  think,”  she 
went  on,  “that  it  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened at  all  if  you  hadn't  been  so  un- 
selfish in  offering  to  help  Mrs.  Cheever 
meet  this  woman.  You  were  perfectly 
dear  about  that,  Page.” 

“ My  angel,”  he  demurred,  “ there 
again,  what  else  could  one  do?  She  left 
us  no  alternative.  She  told  us  how 
happy  and  generous  and  fortunate  we 
were,  and  how  sad  her  simple  lot,  until 
we  should  have  felt  like  brute  beasts  to 
go  off  to  the  country  without  first  doing 
a little  thing  like  this  for  her.” 

“ Oh !”  breathed  Marjorie.  “ Oh,  Page, 
dear,  have  you  felt  that,  too?  I have, 
sometimes,  and  I was  so  afraid  you’d 
find  it  out  and  be  ashamed  of  me!  I 
thought  I must  be  a low-minded  wretch 
to  suspect  her  of  such  a thing,  when  she 
was  always  so  plucky  and  sweet  about  it.” 

“ Sure  she  is!”  he  said,  laughing  a lit- 
tle. “ That's  her  trump  card,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  takes  the  trick.  She 
knows  exactly  how  to  get  what  she  wants 
when  she  wants  it.  In  her  hands  grafting 
is  a fine  art,  and  it’s  a privilege  to  watch 
her  operate.” 

“But  she  has  done  lots  of  nice  things 
for  us,  too,”  she  conscientiously  re- 
minded him.  “ Some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful people  we  know  here  we  have 
met  through  her,  you  know.” 

“To  be  sure.  And  do  you  remember 
when  tHis  social  solicitude  for  us  began  ?” 


he  asked,  smiling  at  her,  the  old,  amused 
twinkle  again  in  his  eye. 

“ Oh,  has  it  seemed  like  that  to  you, 
loo?  You  mean — you  mean  the  car?  1 
hated  myself  for  thinking  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it!” 

“ That  was  when  it  began,  anyhow,” 
he  affirmed.  “Just  about  a week  after 
we  bought  the  car,  wasn't  it?” 

“ Yes,  it  was  at  Mrs.  King's  tea.  I 
didn't  know  anybody  but  the  hostess  and 
Mrs.  Cheever,  and  I had  only  met  her 
twice,  but  she  was  perfectly  sweet  to  me, 
and  introduced  me  to  so  many  charming 
women,  and  said  we  lived  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  block  and  I must  run 
in  and  be  neighborly — and  then,  when 
you  came  for  me  with  the  car,  we  took 
her  home.” 

“ And  we've  been  taking  her  out,  and 
taking  her  home,  and  entertaining  her 
friends,  and  doing  her  errands  ever 
since,”  he  finished  for  her. 

“Page!  You  don't  know  how  you 
comfort  me!  I thought  I wa9  getting 
horridly  cynical.  Do  you  remember  the 
day  we  met  her  down-town  and  9he  made 
us  take  a girl  home,  away  out  in  the 
Bronx  somewhere,  when  we  were  headed 
for  Staten  Island  and  she  knew  it?  And 
the  next  week  the  girl  gave  a box-party 
for  her!” 

“ And  another  time,”  he  supplemented, 
“ when  we  offered  to  take  her  home  from 
a matinee — we  were  going  out  to  dinner 
— and  she  did  three  errands  and  made  a 
call,  and  kept  us  waiting  half  an  hour  in 
the  rain,  before  we  finally  got  her  home.” 

“But  we  offered  to  do  all  those  things. 
Page.  We  wanted  to!” 

“ Of  course  we  wanted  to ! And  we 
enjoyed  doing  them.  That’s  where  her 
fine  art  comes  in.  When  I was  a young- 
ster there  was  a popular  music-hall  song, 
with  a refrain  that  went  like  this.”  He 
leaned  toward  her  and  lightly  sang: 

“ Do,  do,  my  huckleberry,  do ; 

They’d  do  you  if  they  could; 

So  when  you  do  your  neighbor  do 
Be  sure  to  do  him  good!” 

“ Now,  that’s  the  way  our  friend  has 
occupied  herself  of  late,  Marjoricums. 
She  has  indulged  freely  in  the  gentle 
pastime  of  1 doing ' the  Dollivers,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  lend  our- 
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selves  rather  readily  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  and  I.” 

“ I suppose  we  do,”  she  admitted,  with 
a rueful  little  grimace. 

“ And  I’m  glad  we  do,”  he  maintained. 
“ Fm  perfectly  willing,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  let  a charming  lady  like  the 
one  in  question  * do ’ us  occasionally, 
though  it  does  hurt  my  feelings  when 
she  so  persistently  assumes  that  we  don’t 
know  what’s  happening  to  us.  That’s  a 
reflection  on  our  intelligence.  But  this 
time  she  and  her  cousin,  between  them, 
have  somewhat  exceeded  the  limit.  In 
the  elegant  words  of  the  song,  they  have 
done  us  good  I And  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  we  are  perfectly  helpless,  trussed 
and  tied  in  our  own  traditions.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  thought- 
fully said  Marjorie.  “ There’s  one  way  of 
reaching  her  that  you  haven’t  mentioned. 
We  might  be  modem  and  try  suggestion.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “ It  wouldn’t  work. 
Women  like  that  are  impervious.” 

“ Still,  it  can’t  do  any  harm  to  try,” 
she  ruminated.  Then,  with  a little  vin- 
dictive gleam:  “ I’m  going  to  stick  in  a 
few  pins,  anyway!” 

For  a moment  she  sat  in  silence,  smil- 
ing wickedly  to  herself,  and  then  turned 
toward  their  companions  in  the  tonneau. 
Before  she  could  speak,  however,  Mrs. 
Cheever  leaned  forward,  exclaiming  in 
soft  dismay: 

“ Oh,  .dear  Mrs.  Dolliver,  I’ve  just  had 
the  most  awful  thought!  I’ve  been  tell- 
ing Cousin  Clara  what  heavenly  times 
you  two  have,  running  off  to  the  country 
for  the  week-ends,  and  how  angelically 
generous  you  are  in  sharing  all  your  out- 
ings, and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  you  were  to  take  some  one  with 
you  to-day — some  one  whom  we  have 
kept  waiting  all  this  time!  I do  hope 
not!” 

“ No,”  tranquilly  answered  Marjorie, 
“ no  one  is  waiting.” 

“ Oh,  then  we  needn’t  feel  quite  so 
guilty.  What  we  should  have  done  without 
you  I can’t  imagine,  but  if  I had  had  any 
idea,  when  you  offered  to  come,  that  you 
would  lose  so  much  of  your  lovely  after- 
noon in  the  country,  I should  never  have 
permitted  it,  never ! However,  you’ll 
soon  be  off  among  green  fields  now,  and  I 
suppose  you’ll  sleep  to-night  in  some 
adorable,  cool  little  country  inn.” 
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“I  suppose  we  shall,”  admitted  Mrs. 
Dolliver,  with  the  same  serene,  imper- 
sonal smile.  Then,  turning  to  their 
other  guest,  she  said : “ I hope  you  didn’t 
get  overheated  on  the  dock,  Mrs.  Spencer. 

Mrs.  Cheever  told  me  some  of  the  delay 
was  caused  by  your  carefully  itemized 
declaration.  That  seems  a high  price  to 
pay  for  such  careful  attention  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  doesn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes,  but — I thought  I ought  to  put 
down  everything,”  was  the  reply.  “ They 
said  it  must  be  itemized.” 

“Dear  Cousin  Clara’s  always  so  con- 
scientious — so  punctilious,”  murmured 
Mrs.  Cheever. 

“Evidently  the  inspectors  don’t  often 
meet  just  that  sort  of  thing,”  Marjorie 
went  on,  conversationally.  “I  suppose 
people  usually  err  the  other  way.  Isn’t  it 
a pity  that  Americans  generally  have  so 
little  conscience  about  smuggling?  Es- 
pecially women.  I suppose  most  of  them 
don’t  realize  that  it  really  is  smuggling 
when  they  4 bring  in  a few  little  things 
for  themselves.’  They  probably  assume 
that  their  little  things  don’t  count,  with- 
out ever  stopping  to  think  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  these  small  sums.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  vaguely  assented  Mrs. 
Spencer. 

“To  most  people  petty  smuggling 
seems  to  be  a sort  of  game,  like  * I spy  ’ 
or  ‘Hide  and  seek,”’  cheerfully  pursued 
Mrs.  Dolliver,  “and  I like  to  think  that 
the  lamentable  frequency  of  it  in  this 
country  is  due  to  our  essential  youthful- 
ness as  a people,  rather  than  to  any  fun- 
damental dishonesty  in  us.  Don’t  you 
think  that  may  be  the  reason?”  She 
appealed  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  replied 
somewhat  hesitatingly: 

“ Why  — I don’t  know  — I never 
thought — Of  course,  I’m  very  careful 
myself,  as  you  know,  but  still,  would  you 
call  it — dishonest — just  to  bring  in  a few 
little  things  for  yourself — or  your  fam- 
ily ?” 

“Well,  it  certainly  isn’t  very  honest, 
is  it?”  lightly  returned  Marjorie,  laugh- 
ing a little.  “ One  is  given  a blank  and 
asked  to  make  an  honest  declaration,  and 
the  only  really  honest  thing  is  to  do  it, 
isn’t  it?” 

“But  you  don’t  think  most  people  do?” 
easily  assumed  Mrs.  Cheever. 

“No,  Fm  afraid  most  people  don’t,” 
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came  the  prompt  reply.  " That  is  in- 
dicated, at  least,  by  the  large  sums  of 
money — ‘conscience  money,’  they  call  it 
— anonymously  sent  to  the  Treasury  ev- 
ery year  by  people  who  have  evaded  the 
customs  laws,  and  it’s  not  supposable 
that  anything  like  a majority  of  these 
lawbreakers  make  restitution.  I’m  afraid 
most  of  them  never  feel  any  qualms  at 
all.  People  who  scrupulously  observe  the 
rules  of  bridge  seem  to  think  it’s  perfect- 
ly justifiable  to  cheat  the  government. 
For  instance,  I have  friends  who  rarely 
go  over  without  bringing  in  undeclared 
clothing  or  jewelry  or  lace.  Especially 
lace.  It’s  so  easy  to  conceal.” 

" Well,  I never  could  see  why  the  duty 
on  lace  should  be  so  high,”  declared  Mrs. 
Spencer,  whose  face  had  flushed  a little. 
“I  am  a good  American,  and  I believe 
in  patronizing  and  protecting  home  in- 
dustries, but  we  don’t  make  any  fine  laces 
in  this  country,  and  I don’t  think  we 
ought  to  be  forced  to  pay  duty  on  what 
we  buy  abroad.” 

" Dear  lady,”  contributed  Dolliver, 
"the  mission  of  our  tariff  is  not  wholly 
to  protect  infant  industries.  It  is  also 
a source  of  large  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment, and,  unlike  some  other  countries, 
we  place  highest  taxes  on  the  luxuries  of 
tiie  few  rather  than  on  the  necessities 
of  the  many.  You  may  prefer  other 
methods  of  securing  the  necessary  rev- 
enues— I do  myself — but  that’s  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  this  is  the 
method  provided  by  our  present  laws, 
and  therefore  the  tax  on  dutiable  articles 
imported  ought  to  be  as  scrupulously  and 
cheerfully  met  as  the  bill  for  running 
any  other  organization  to  which  one  be- 
longs— club  dues,  for  example,  or  pew 
rent.  It  is  one’s  share  of  the  burden 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good,  and  evasion  of  it  is  cow- 
ardice as  well  as  fraud.  If  one  doesn’t 
wish  to  pay  the  bill,  one  should  not  incur 
the  obligation.  In  other  words,  no  one 
is  compelled  to  belong  to  any  club,  or  to 
go  to  church,  or  to  buy  things  abroad. 
Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson,”  he  added, 
laughing.  "I  seem  to  be  getting  rather 
didactic,  but  this  happens  to  be  one  of 
my  hobbies.  I feel  very  strongly  on  this 
question  of  petty  smuggling.  Besides,  on 
general  principles,  I believe  in  playing 
the  game  straight.” 


" And  of  course  you’re  quite  right 
about  it,  Mr.  Dolliver,”  acknowledged 
Mrs.  Cheever,  prettily.  "It  is  so  help- 
ful to  get  a man’s  point  of  view.  A 
woman  alone  misses  it  soP’  She  sighed, 
and  then  smiled  at  Marjorie,  adding: 
"And  you’re  a lucky  girl  to  have  such 
a splendid,  upright  young  husband — but 
I know  how  well  you  know  that!  These 
two  have  the  best  times  I”  Here  she 
turned  to  her  cousin.  " They’re  just  like 
two  happy,  generous  children  playing  to- 
gether and  wanting  to  share  their  hap- 
piness with  the  whole  world.  It’s  beau- 
tiful to  be  with  them.  Ah” — with  a 
shadowing  of  her  tone  as  the  car  swung 
into  her  street — "here  we  are,  almost  at 
home.  Dear  Cousin  Clara,  I hope  you 
won’t  stifle  in  my  tiny  place!  It’s  a 
cozy  box,  isn’t  it?”  smiling  at  Marjorie. 
"But  it  is  hot.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
these  blessed  Dollivers  and  the  delightful 
breath*  they’ve  given  us — my  dears,  how 
am  I ever  going  to  thank  you  J” 

A few  moments  later  as  they  drove 
away,  having  taken  final  leave  of  Mrs. 
Spencer,  who  said  she  should  be  gone 
when  they  returned,  Page  looked  at  his 
wife  with  a cheerful  grin. 

"Well,”  he  observed,  "your  psycho- 
logical game  didn’t  work,  but  the  day’s 
not  wholly  wasted,  anyhow,  and  there’s 
no  loss  without  some  gain.  Do  you  know, 
on  my  way  down  to  the  dock  I was  seri- 
ously turning  over  in  my  mind,  the  ad- 
visability of  suggesting  to  you  that  we 
invite  those  ladies  to  take  this  trip  with 
us  ?” 

" So  was  I,”  she  admitted.  " And  the 
silly  part  of  it  is  that  in  spite  of  it  all, 
that  woman  can  still  make  me  feel  that 
we  ought  to  ask  them  to  go.” 

"Not  on  your  life!”  remarked  Dol- 
liver. "We’re  through  playing  fish  to 
her  Simon  Peter,  and  we’ve  done  enough 
rescue  work  for  one  day,  anyhow.  It’s 
us  for  the  Back  of  Beyond  and  each  other 
until  Monday  morning.” 

They  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
apartment  for  their  suit-cases,  however, 
and  they  were  still  there  when  the  tele- 
phone-bell rang,  and  Mrs.  Cheever’s  beau- 
tiful voice  said : 

"Oh.  Mr.  Dolliver!  Pm  so  fortunate 
to  catch  you!  Could  you — would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  stop  at  my  house 
a moment  on  your  way  out  of  town  ?” 
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“ Why — -we’re  already  somewhat  behind 
our  schedule,  you  know,”  he  replied, 
pleasantly,  “ but  if  it’s  anything  impor- 
tant, of  course — ” 

“ Oh  yes,  it  is ! Really  important  1” 
she  assured  him.  “ Cousin  Clara  has  just 
made  a most  disconcerting  discovery,  and 
she  begs  you  to  let  her  consult  you  as 
to  what  she’d  better  do  about  it.  I’m 
so  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  if  you  would 
come  it  would  be  such  a boon  to  us.” 

“ Very  well.  We’ll  come — at  once,”  he 
replied,  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“Page!”  cried  Marjorie,  when  he  told 
her.  “Do  you  suppose — ?”  She  paused, 
with  shining  eyes,  watching  him. 

“Give  it  up,”  he  said,  “but  probably 
not.  I suspect  that  it’s  merely  another 
hook,  with  a new  kind  of  bait,  calculated 
to  land  a week-end  tour  in  the  country. 
However,  we  can’t  refuse  her  the  chance.” 

When  they  entered  Mrs.  Cheever’s  lit- 
tle sitting-room  they  found  the  ladies 
awaiting  them  in  an  atmosphere  that 
somehow  felt  electric.  Their  hostess  still 
smiled  caressingly,  and  her  voice  held  all 
its  musical  intonations,  but  there  was 
about  her  an  indefinable  suggestion  of 
wariness  and  tension,  and  beneath  her 
velvet  a sense  of  steel.  It  was  evident 
that  Mrs.  Spencer  had  been  weeping,  and 
in  a trembling  hand  she  held  a roll  of 
something  soft,  loosely  wrapped  in  white 
tissue-paper.  The  rent  in  her  gown  was 
concealed  by  the  end  of  a chiffon  scarf, 
skilfully  arranged. 

“So  sweet  of  you  to  come,  and  we 
won’t  detain  you  five  minutes,  truly,” 
was  Mrs.  Cheever’s  greeting.  “But  poor 
Cousin  Clara  has  made  the  most  ap- 
palling discovery,  and — tell  them,  Cousin 
Clara.” 

“ Well,  I — you  see,  I — I thought  I had 
put  down  everything  on  the  list — ” 

“ Declaration,  you  mean,”  prompted 
her  cousin. 

“ Declaration,  I mean,”  echoed  the 
other.  “But  I — you  remember,  I said 
I thought  it  ought  to  be  more  than  it  was 
— I thought  it  ought  to  go  over  a hun- 
dred dollars — ” 

“Yes,  I remember,”  gently  said  Dol- 
liver,  pitying  her  confusion.  “And  you 
have  found — ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it!”  She  caught  eagerly 
at  the  thread  he  tossed  her.  “ I’ve  found 
some  more  things — a little  lace — ” 


“ Some  rather  expensive  lace,”  suavely 
interpolated  Mrs.  Cheever. 

“Yes — in  fact,  some  quite  expensive 
lace,”  faltered  Mrs.  Spencer,  her  mis- 
erable eyes  wandering  from  Dolliver’s 
direct  glance. 

“I  see,”  he  said,  still  gently.  “And 
you  want  to  declare  it  now?” 

“ Cousin  Clara  doesn’t  know — she  can’t 
understand  how  she  came  to  overlook  so 
important  a purchase,”  explained  the 
velvet  voice. 

“ No,  I — I don’t  know  how  I could  have 
overlooked  it — ” 

“That  doesn’t  matter  now,  does  it?” 
Marjorie  came  to  the  rescue.  “ The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  you  have  found  it, 
and  I suppose  you  want  to  pay — ?”  She 
paused  inquiringly,  and  Mrs*  Spencer 
completed  the  sentence. 

“ The  duty.  Yes,  of  course,  I want  to 
pay  the  duty.  But  I — I don’t  want  them 
to  think — I don’t  want  anybody  to  think 
that — that  I — ” She  stopped. 

“Cousin  Clara  is  afraid  that  if  she 
declares  these  laces  now  there  may  be 
some  misunderstanding — some  trouble — 
about  it,  and  as  it  is  rather  important 
that  she  should  not  be  delayed  here,  we 
thought — we  hoped — perhaps — ” 

“You  said  people  sometimes  sent  the 
money — anonymously?”  tremulously  sug- 
gested the  culprit. 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Page,  calmly,  as  if  the 
matter  were  of  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence. “ It’s  often  done.  That  would  be 
quite  the  best  course  in  this  case.” 

“ But  the  government — I mean,  nobody 
needs  to  know  who  pays  the  duty — as 
long  as  it’s  paid?”  faltered  Cousin  Clara. 
“Do  they?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  he  assured  her. 
“ You  have  only  to  decide  on  the  amount 
you  owe — the  duty  on  lace  is  seventy  per 
cent,  of  its  value,  I believe — and  send  the 
money  to — ” 

“But  I haven’t  that  much  with  me,” 
interrupted  the  traveler,  in  new  alarm. 
“And  I couldn’t  send  a check!  That 
would  mean  my  name !” 

“If  you  care  to  give  me  your  check 
for  the  amount  you  owe  the  government, 
Mrs.  Spencer,  I will  cash  it  on  Monday 
and  see  that  the  currency  reaches  the 
proper  fund  without  delay,  and  without 
involving  you  in  any  way,”  he  offered. 

“ Oh,  wm  you  ? Thank  you ! That  is 
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what  I — that  will  be  so  very  kind  of  yon ! 
I'll  dr&w  the  check  at  once!”  She  flut- 
tered into  an  adjoining  room. 

“Poor,  dear  Cousin  Clara  was  so  dis- 
tressed when  she  found  what  had  hap- 
pened, especially  after  that  careful  dec- 
laration of  hers.  But  of  course  you 
understand  how  it  was?”  Mrs.  Cheever's 
smiling  glance  was  as  keen  as  her  words 
were  non-committal.  “You  know  elder- 
ly people  sometimes  forget — ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  yes,  of  course,”  hastily  as- 
sented Marjorie.  “ We  quite  understand, 
I assure  you.” 

Mrs.  Spencer  returned  with  her  check- 
book, and  asked  Dolliver  how  to  make  out 
the  check.  She  also  offered  to  show  him 
tiie  laces,  but  he  drew  back  distastefully, 
protesting  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their 
value  and  that  she  must  know  what  she 
had  paid  for  them  and  what  she  now  owed 
the  government  in  duty.  A few  moments 
later  he  and  Marjorie  again  said  good- 
by  to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  her  cousin,  and 
drove  away  in  silence. 

As  they  turned  out  of  the  street  in 
which  she  lived,  Dolliver  said:  “Exit 
Mrs.  Cheever.”  A little  later,  after  a 
long  breath,  he  said:  “Well,  we've  done 
something  for  our  Uncle  Samuel  to-day, 
anyway.  It  was  quite  a lump  she  owed 
the  old  boy.”  After  another  pause : “ I'd 
like  to  know  just  exactly  why  she  paid 
it,  though!  Was  it  because  her  con- 


science really  smote  her  after  your  little 
preachment?  Or  because,  when  she  found 
that  hole  in  her  skirt  with  the  lace  show- 
ing through,  she  was  afraid  we  had  seen 
and  understood  it?  Or  did  Mrs.  Cheever 
realize  that  her  goose  was  cooked  if  we 
had  caught  her  dear  Cousin  Clara  smug- 
gling, and  make  the  old  lady  tell,  to  clear 
her  own  skirts?  I rather  incline  to  that 
theory;  don't  you?” 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Mrs.  Cheever's  apartment  his  wife  turned 
her  troubled  glance  to  meet  his. 

“Page,”  she  said,  “is  that  it?  Or  is 
it — us?  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  get- 
ting suspicious  and  blase  and  cynical?” 

For  a moment  he  regarded  her  quiz- 
zically, and  then  his  glance  softened. 

“Bless  your  heart,  I couldn't  be  cyn- 
ical for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a time 
to  save  my  life,”  he  said,  “for  one  very 
excellent  reason.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“You,  dear  love.” 

“That's  so!”  Marjorie’s  face  was  in- 
stantly flooded  with  tenderness.  “We 
never  can  be  really  cynical  as  long  as  we 
have  each  other,  can  we?” 

“Never!”  promptly  replied  her  hus- 
band. “But,  on  the  other  hand,”  he 
added,  “ it  doesn't  necessarily  follow,  you 
know,  that  because  we  are  both  turtle- 
doves there  are  no  English  sparrows  left 
in  the  world.” 


The  Last  Sleep 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

SOME  shining  April  I shall  be  asleep, 

And  over  me  the  ancient  joy  shall  pass; 

I shall  not  see  young  Spring  dance  down  the  world 
With  ribbons  of  green  grass. 

But  I shall  dream  of  all  that  I have  lost — 

Breath  of  the  wind,  immortal  loveliness, 

Wild  beauty  of  the  sunlight  on  the  hills, 

Now  mine  no  less 

Because  I slumber.  Nay,  but  more  than  mine. 

Since  I a part  of  them  shall  strangely  be. 

Only  I ask,  when  the  pink  hawthorn  breaks, 

That  one  shall  think  of  me. 
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A Girl’s  Recollections  of  Rubinstein 

BY  LILLIAN  NICHIA 


G)ING  back  to  the  eighties,  I see 
myself  at  the  age  of  short  frocks 
and  sashes,  in  a fever  of  excite- 
ment as  I am  dressed  for  my  first 
evening  concert;  overwhelmed  at  the 
honor  of  being  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  pleasure  of  grown-ups,  and  quite 
dazed  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  composer  of  the  Melody  in  F 
and  of  the  Op.  18  D Major  Sonata  for 
Piano  and  Cello,  both  of  them  the  chefs - 
d oeuvre  in  my  small  repertoire.  I re- 
member that  May  evening  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  I can  still  hear  the  voices 
of  my  mother’s  guests  in  the  dining- 
room, their  careless  laughter  and  chatter 
as  they  finished  dinner,  lingering  over 
their  liqueurs  and  coffee,  while  I stood 
on  the  staircase  above,  a bundle  of  im- 
patience, watching  the  hands  of  the 
eight-day  clock  as  they  neared  eight- 
thirty,  the  hour  for  the  concert  to  com- 
mence. When  the  half-hour  chimed,  I 
could  stand  the  strain  no  longer,  so,  hur- 
rying down  the  stairs,  I flung  open  the 
door  and  cried  pantingly,  as  much  with 
temerity  at  my  own  audacity  as  with 
the  haste  of  my  entrance : 

“ Mamma,  do  come.  It  is  half-past 
eight;  the  c6ncert  has  commenced.” 

There  was  a pause  of  surprise,  a slight 
frown  from  my  mother  at  the  inter- 
ruption; then,  taking  pity  on  my  im- 
patience, she  nodded  to  the  woman  of 
highest  rank,  and  with  a laugh  the  party 
rose  from  the  table;  carriages  were  or- 
dered, and  five  minutes  later  we  were 
driving  from  our  town  house  in  Kildare 
Street,  Dublin,  to  the  Exhibition  Palace, 
where  the  concert  was  to  take  place. 

As  we  took  our  seats,  a man  emerged 
from  a side  door  on  the  platform  and 
crossed  to  the  pianoforte.  A vague  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  came  over  me. 
Could  this  be  Anton  Rubinstein,  about 
whose  personality  his  own  wonderful 
music  had  conjured  up  so  big  a romance 
in  my  child’s  imagination?  Deliberately 
the  man  opened  the  lid,  raised  the  stick 


for  its  support,  and  then  walked  off.  I 
breathed  more  freely.  When  the  door 
again  opened,  a figure  leonine,  majestic, 
commanding,  loomed  up  in  the  aperture, 
and  at  once  my  ideal  was  satisfied.  In 
an  instant  the  magnetism  of  that  presence 
seemed  to  capture  the  house,  and  an 
actual  shout  of  welcome,  always  inspir- 
ing and  spontaneous  when  given  by  Irish 
throats,  greeted  the  man  who  advanced 
with  apparent  indifference  to  bow  his 
acknowledgments. 

I gazed  up  into  that  face  fascinated, 
yet  frightened.  Sphinx-like,  satanic,  the 
power  of  the  square  jaw,  the  ruthless 
severity  of  expression,  the  high,  wide 
brow  of  the  poet  and  dreamer,  the  blood- 
less complexion,  the  steely  glance  of  the 
half-closed  eyes,  the  lips  so  sternly  drawn, 
were  as  a mask  concealing  gigantic  forces 
of  thought  and  emotion.  I was  too  young 
to  reason  discriminatingly,  but  I could 
feel  and  understand  that  here  indeed  was 
one  who  was  truly  worthy  to  pose  as  the 
Genius  of  Music.  With  a gesture  of 
impatience  Rubinstein  waved  his  hand 
and  took  his  seat.  Tossing  back  his 
head,  like  a war-horse  about  to  take  the 
field,  he  touched  a few  chords,  and  an 
instantaneous  silence  settled  over  the 
audience. 

No  one  who  has  ever  heard  Rubinstein 
can  forget  the  magic  beauty  of  that  won- 
derful touch.  He  could  draw  from  the 
pianoforte  the  inmost  soul  of  its  sweet- 
ness and  poetry,  summoning  at  will  pow- 
ers either  celestial  or  demoniac,  for  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions 
there  was  none  over  which,  as  a per- 
former, he  had  not  absolute  and  infinite 
control.  Truly  a wizard  of  tone,  all  the 
wild  abandon  of  grief  and  joy,  the  fierce 
utterances  of  hate  and  scorn,  the  groans 
of  despair,  the  exaltation  of  love,  the  airy 
whisper  of  romance,  the  charm  and 
witchery  of  coquetry — all  these  he  could 
mirror  in  exquisite  perfection. 

Not  for  a moment  during  that  concert 
did  Rubinstein  notice  us;  engrossed  in 
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his  work  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
considerations,  he  gave  to  the  music  he 
interpreted  so  grandly  the  best  that  was 
in  him.  Amid  the  thunders  of  applause 
that  greeted  the  maestro,  not  once  did 
that  face  lighten  or  change.  Sphinx- 
like  he  sat  before  his  instrument,  sphinx- 
like  he  rose  to  acknowledge  our  homage, 
but  no  symptom  of  emotion  disturbed 
the  stone-like  calm  of  his  facial  expres- 
sion. That  night  we  heard  him  in  the 
music  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Schumann,  Chopin,  and  of  some  of 
his  own  compositions.  After  the  concert 
was  over  and  he  had  finally  refused  to 
come  back  to  the  platform,  a crowd 
of  musical  enthusiasts  unharnessed  the 
horses  from  his  carriage  and  drew  him 
in  triumph  through  the  street  to  his 
hotel  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Dublin  for  pro- 
fessional men  to  have  their  chambers  in 
their  town  residences,  and  although  we 
had  dinner  in  Kildare  Street,  we  were  to 
sleep  that  night  at  Dundrum,  where  we 
lived  in  summer;  a beautiful  suburb  at 
the  foot  of  the  Dublin  Mountains,  within 
view  of  the  famous  Three  Rocks,  near  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
historic  Hell  Fire  Club.  At  Harcourt 
Street  station  I entered  the  railroad  car- 
riage and  crouched  in  a corner  by  my- 
self, determined  that  no  one  should  break 
by  idle  conversation  the  spell  of  the  won- 
derful music  to  which  I had  just  listened. 

As  the  train  sped  along  I went  num- 
ber by  number  through  the  programme, 
noting  the  difference  of  interpretation, 
and  living  again  through  the  joys  of  the 
evening.  Yet  I was  unhappy.  I was  the 
disconsolate  peri  without  the  gate.  Nev- 
er again,  perhaps,  should  I have  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  such  music;  and 
as  this  thought  struck  home,  my  soul 
rose  in  wild  rebellion  and  my  native 
island  home  became  a prison.  Then  and 
there  came  over  me  a fixed  determination 
to  leave  it.  How,  I could  not  then  per- 
ceive, but  I had  no  doubt  my  will  would 
sooner  or  later  find  a way. 

As  soon  as  I reached  home  I went  to  the 
pianoforte,  although  it  was  midnight,  and 
with  the  damper  down  commenced  going 
over  as  much  of  the  programme  as  I 
knew,  until  peremptory  orders  were  given 
me  to  retire.  I obeyed,  but  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question.  Over-excited,  restless, 


at  last  I stole  into  the  night,  and,  sitting 
under  a hawthorn  bush,  gazed  out  over 
the  moonlit  landscape,  lost  in  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  conjured  up  by 
the  music  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  When 
the  wild  and  fragrant  beauty  of  the 
spring  dawn  began  its  transformation  of 
light  and  shadow,  a thrush  in  a near- 
by apple-tree  commenced  its  melodiously 
melancholy  piping,  and  was  answered  by  a 
blackbird  from  a lilac  bush,  till  in  a few 
minutes  the  whole  valley  was  alive  with 
song.  The  tones  of  the  thrush  and  the 
blackbird  had  been  depicted  in  a Chopin 
ballade  the  night  before,  but  I should 
never  have  noticed  the  beauty  of  either 
had  not  the  genius  of  Rubinstein  en- 
lightened my  soul.  I had  put  away 
childish  things  forever,  and  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  the  great  tone  world  of  Art. 

I hurried  to  the  city  that  morning  as 
usual  to  my  lessons,  my  head  teeming 
with  plots  and  plans,  my  impatience  in- 
creasing until  it  was  two  o’clock,  when 
the  Rubinstein  matinee  was  given. 

The  moment  I entered  the  concert-hall 
I knew  Fate  was  about  to  be  kind  to  me. 
A chair  having  been  placed  on  the  plat- 
form, Sir  Robert  Stewart,  a college  friend 
of  my  father,  also  my  pianoforte-teacher, 
came  and  sat  down  on  it.  Again  I lived 
through  a delirium  of  enjoyment,  and, 
when  the  concert  was  over,  hurried  to  the 
artists’  entrance  and  ran  into  the  arms 
of  Sir  Robert,  with  whom  was  Rubin- 
stein. The  soul  of  kindness  and*  good 
nature,  Sir  Robert,  knowing  my  en- 
thusiasm for  Rubinstein’s  music,  said, 
quickly : 

“Herr  Rubinstein,  here  is  a little  girl 
who  plays  your  D Major  Piano  and  Cello 
Sonata  excellently.” 

“So,”  Rubinstein  said,  amusedly,  as 
he  caught  hold  of  my  hair  and  twisted 
my  face  toward  his;  then  together  the 
three  of  us  walked  toward  his  hotel,  and 
I would  not  have  changed  places  with 
the  Queen  of  England,  for  Rubinstein 
caught  hold  of  my  hand  and  swung  it 
to  and  fro  as  he  puffed  at  his  cigarette. 

At  the  hotel  we  parted,  but  I had  made 
up  my  mind  not  for  long.  Running  around 
the  corner  to  the  Kildare  Street  house, 
I hastily  packed  a few  things  in  a valise 
and  went  in  search  of  a cousin  on  whose 
readiness  to  be  obliging  I could  depend. 
I do  not  remember  what  arguments  I 
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used  with  him,  but  the  first  boat  that 
left  Kingstown  for  Holyhead  carried  the 
two  of  us,  and,  although  I had  not  seen 
him,  I knew  it  also  carried  Rubinstein, 
who  was  booked  the  following  day  for  a 
concert  at  Liverpool;  nor  did  I see  him 
during  the  voyage,  for  Rubinstein  was  a 
miserable  sailor  and  always  kept  close  to 
his  cabin  while  at  sea.  Just  before 
sailing  I sent  a telegram  to  Dundrum 
and  Kildare  Street  dated  from  the  boat, 
with  the  laconic  sentence  ^ “ Don’t  worry. 
Am  going  to  Rubinstein  concerts. — Lil- 
lian.” 

At  the  very  first  concert  Rubinstein 
spied  us,  and  sent  an  usher  to  tell  me  to 
come  to  the  artists’  room  during  the  in- 
termission. 

“ See  here,  young  lady,”  he  said, 
threateningly,  although  he  was  laughing 
as  he  handed  me  a telegram,  “ you  and 
your  cousin  will  get  something  when  you 
get  homa” 

The  telegram  was  from  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  and  ran : “ Look  after  my  little 
pupil,  L.  McA.  She  will  be  at  your  con- 
certs. With  cousin  has  run  away  to  hear 
you.  Family  will  come  after  the  truants. 
— R P.  Stewart.” 

As  an  instance  of  Rubinstein’s  kind- 
ness of  heart,  let  me  say  that,  busy  man 
as  he  was,  and  in  spite  of  his  duties — 
and  they  were  legion,  for  he  was  making 
arrangements  for  the  production  of  his 
works  as  well  as  giving  concerts — until 
we  reached  London,  when  one  of  the 
family  took  us  in  charge,  he  kept  us 
under  close  observation,  had  us  travel 
with  him,  saw  that  we  had  the  best 
seats  at  his  concerts,  almost  every  eve- 
ning made  us  dine  with  him,  and  had 
us  veky  often  to  luncheon.  What  I saw 
of  him  during  this  tour,  going  from 
Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and  London,  convinced  me  that  the  life 
of  a traveling  virtuoso,  be  his  triumphs 
what  they  may,  was  anything  but  to  be 
envied ; for  although  Rubinstein  was 
everywhere  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  literally  swept  away  all  the  staid, 
matter-of-fact  characteristics  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  yet  he  was  horribly  lone- 
ly, homesick,  and  unhappy.  During  our 
little  dinners  and  luncheons  together  he 
spoke  in  endearing  terms  of  Russia  and 
of  his  family,  particularly  of  his  daugh- 
ter Anna,  whose  picture  he  carried  about 


in  a locket  and  used  to  put  down  on  the 
table  beside  him  to  keep  before  his  vision. 
All  the  triumphs  given  him  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  pleasure 
he  knew  when  the  post  brought  him  a 
letter  from  home,  and  on  the  day  when 
the  post  brought  him  nothing  he  was  al- 
ways cross  and  moody. 

When  the  hour  of  parting  came  I wept 
bitterly,  tears  of  actual  rage,  for  I knew 
I had  come  to  the  end  of  my  resources; 
but  when  Rubinstein  said,  “Now  be  a 
good  girl;  go  back  and  study  hard — har- 
mony, counterpoint,  languages — and  then 
come  to  me  and  I will  give  you  lessons,” 
I dried  my  eyes  and  made  the  best  of 
things,  and,  returning  to  Ireland,  started 
in  on  a programme  of  work  with  an  en- 
thusiasm nothing  could  dampen. 

It  was  not  until  I had  passed  my  fif- 
teenth birthday  that  I was  able  to  over- 
come the  bitter  opposition  of  my  family 
and  begin  my  music  studies  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Then,  strange  to  say,  I did  not  go 
direct  to  Rubinstein,  but  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  to  the  Raff  Conservatorium,  for 
in  the  mean  while  I had  come  under  the 
spell  of  Hans  von  Billow’s  intellectual 
gifts,  and  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the 
last  sonatas  of  Beethoven  as  he  had 
edited  them.  I went  to  Frankfort,  be- 
cause Billow  gave  a course  of  lessons 
there  each  year.  I think  my  Goethe 
studies,  too,  had  much  to  do  with  this 
divergence,  for  I had  a longing  to  live 
amid  the  scenes  of  the  great  poet’s  child- 
hood, scenes  that  had  inspired  so  much 
of  his  muse.  But  I bade  adieu  to  all  this 
one  night,  and  started  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  on  my  three  days’ 
journey  to  Russia,  reaching  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  depths  of  winter;  some- 
thing Rubinstein  marveled  over  when 
he  learned  I had  brought  with  me  two 
boxes  filled  with  manuscripts. 

It  was  at  a rehearsal  of  the  Symphony 
Concert  that  I first  greeted  him  again. 
With  that  formal  politeness  so  character- 
istic of  him,  he  recognized  me,  rose  and 
kissed  my  hand,  saying  in  German : 
“Nun,  Titian  Head,  so  you  have  come, 
after  all.  I am  very  glad  to  see  you 
and  welcome  you  to  Russia,  but  what 
have  you  done  with  your  hair?” 

I quickly  explained  that  I had  cut  it 
off  on  leaving  Ireland  to  save  the  trouble 
of  arranging  it ; to  which  Rubinstein 
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replied,  “Why,  the  police  will  be  after 
you;  you  look  just  like  a nihilist,”  a 
sally  pretty  well  true,  as  I was  to  find  out 
later.  We  sat  down  together,  and  this 
time  I wouldn't  have  changed  places  with 
the  Tsaritza. 

During  the  intermission  in  the  artists' 
room  Rubinstein  asked  me  if  I had  heard 
of  the  insult  tendered  him  by  Hans  von 
Bulow,  who,  on  finding  a copy  of  Rubin- 
stein's “Ocean  Symphony”  on  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  had  tossed  it  aside,  saying, 
“ I will  not  conduct  this  music ; my  hair 
is  not  long  enough.” 

“But  I,”  said  Rubinstein,  with  the 
consciousness  of  one  who  has  had  the  best 
of  the  encounter,  “replied  that  although 
Bulow  had  had  time  to  measure  my 
hair,  I as  yet  had  not  had  time  to  meas- 
ure his  ears.”  Then  he  added,  malicious- 
ly, “We  have* no  *H'  in  Russian;  we 
use  *G'  instead;  so  we  have  to  write 
him  down  Gans  von  Biilow.” 

When  the  concerto  rehearsal  was  orver, 
Rubinstein  hurried  away,  telling  Mr. 
Petersen  to  bring  me  to  dinner,  and  warn- 
ing me  that  he  dined  at  six  sharp,  and 
would  wait  for  no  one,  a threat  I was 
later  to  find  out  was  true,  for  on  one 
occasion  he  began  dinner  although  a 
grand  duke  was  expected. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  prac- 
tising, and  a little  before  six  o'clock 
found  myself  at  last  in  Rubinstein's 
study,  amid  all  his  intimate  associations, 
touching  the  books  and  music  that  be- 
longed to  him,  sitting  before  the  piano 
he  played  on,  glancing  over  the  pages  of 
manuscripts  that  he  had  just  finished;  in 
short,  at  home  with  him. 

I found  then  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
sphinx-man  of  the  concert  platform,  but 
a genial,  gracious  host,  asking  after  the 
friends  I had  recently  left  in  Frankfort, 
making  inquiries  after  those  in  Ireland 
and  England,  especially  after  all  young 
artists,  for  whom  he  had  a heart  flowing 
over  with  kindness  and  sympathy.  Pos- 
sibly his  own  student  days  in  Vienna, 
when  he  had  literally  starved,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  At  the  dinner- 
table  I found  out  he  was  thoroughly  a 
bon  vivant,  enjoying  the  Russian  dishes 
before  him  and  the  different  wines  with 
the  zest  of  a connoisseur. 

After  dinner  I had  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  playing  for  him,  and  when  I 
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had  finished,  his  man-servant  brought  in 
a card-table,  and  we  sat  down  to  a game 
of  vindt,  a difficult  sort  of  whist,  much 
like  the  present-day  bridge.  Rubinstein 
and  I were  partners,  and  lost  shamefully 
— hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  I had 
just  learned  whist — but  he  insisted  on 
playing  again  and  again. 

Matve,  the  servant,  then  brought  in 
tea  in  the  long  Russian  glasses  with  their 
silver  holder,  lemon,  not  cream,  being 
served;  and  one  of  the  ladies  present, 
knowing  1 was  a new-comer  and  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  unwritten  law 
as  unalterable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  that  his  guests  should  not  ask 
him  to  play,  whispered  to  me  to  make 
him  go  to  the  piano. 

Cheerfully  and  innocently  I went  up  to 
him,  and,  running  my  arm  through  his, 
said,  coaxingly,  “ Do  come  and  play 
something.” 

His  face  changed  in  a moment,  an 
ominous  silence  fell  on  those  present; 
even  the  culprit  who  had  led  me  into  the 
trap  looked  disturbed;  as  for  Rubinstein 
himself,  he  gave  me  a scowl  and  fairly 
flung  my  hand  away. 

“ No,”  he  said,  shortly,  “ I never  play. 
Don't  forget  this.” 

The  sudden  change  in  his  manner  un- 
nerved me,  for  the  tears  started  to  my 
eyes,  and  I stood  gaping  at  him.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I was  thoroughly  dis- 
concerted and  taken  aback.  As  soon  as 
Rubinstein  saw  this  his  face  changed 
again;  and,  laughing,  he  held. out  his 
hand  to  me  apologetically. 

“Well,  come!  give  me  a kiss  and  I 
will  play  for  you.” 

I had  just  reached  the  age  when  my 
kisses  were  not  lightly  given;  besides,  I 
was  cut  to  the  heart's  core,  and  I turned 
my  head  away  in  denial. 

“ What  I”  cried  one  of  the  women  pres- 
ent. “ Could  you  refuse  Anton  Gregorie- 
witch  ?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Rubinstein,  “and  just 
for  that  I am  going  to  play  for  her,  any- 
how, for  she  is  the  first  that  ever  did.” 

It  was  a fitting  conclusion  to  a day  of 
wonder.  Rubinstein  was  in  one  of  his 
rarest  moods,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
present  will  never  forget  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  the  Chopin  F Major  Ballade 
as  he  started  the  opening  theme,  one  of 
the  wonder-pieces  of  that  composer  whom 
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Rubinstein  had  designated  “ die  Seele 
des  Fortepiano  ” When  he  had  finished 
the  ballade,  he  passed,  almost  without  a 
pause,  to  the  preludes,  four  of  which 
he  played;  then  he  dashed  into  his  fa- 
vorite Mazurka,  and  ended  with  the  he- 
roic F Sharp  Minor  Polonaise.  Across 
the  room  I could  see  some  figures  huddled, 
as  it  were  in  fear  and  terror;  the  thun- 
ders of  that  music  rang  through  the 
room;  it  was  as  if  the  Polish  legions 
were  marching,  swords  outstretched,  ban- 
ners flying,  hastening  to  die  like  heroes 
for  faith  and  country,  singing  their 
love-songs  gallantly,  although  the  funeral 
dirge  was  to  follow. 

When  Rubinstein  had  finished,  his 
face  was  ashen  white,  his  breath  was 
coming  in  gasps,  and  he  was  laboring 
under  the  excitement  caused  by  that 
malady  which,  alas  I a few  years  later 
was  to  carry  him  off.  None  of  us  guessed 
it  then;  for,  brawny  of  build,  impatient 
of  sympathy,  scorning  all  bodily  weak- 
nesses, he  hid  his  sufferings  from  those 
about  him  till  too  late.  He  had  almost 
reached  his  sixtieth  year;  for  fifty  years 
subjecting  himself  mercilessly  to  the 
fierce  and  absorbing  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  artist ; and  the  hour  of  reckoning  was 
not  far  away.  After  he  had  puffed  at 
his  cigarette  for  a few  minutes,  he  stood 
up — the  signal  that  it  was  near  eleven 
o’clock  and  time  for  us  to  go. 

That  dinner  was  the  first  of  hundreds 
to  succeed  it,  for  during  the  three  and  a 
half  years  I made  my  home  in  Russia,  at 
least  five  evenings  out  of  the  seven  I 
dined  with  him,  except  during  the  two 
months  of  the  summer  vacation  which 
he  spent  at  Peterhof,  when  I used  to  go 
once  a week,  or  oftener  if  he  sent  for  me, 
for  I had  taken  on  myself  the  task  of 
answering  all  his  English  and  American 
letters,  one  of  his  friends  answering 
Russian  letters,  and  another  German  let- 
ters; in  fact,  there  were  four  or  five  of 
us  who  attended  regularly  to  his  enor- 
mous mail;  for  Rubinstein,  like  Chopin, 
detested  letter-writing,  at  least  during 
his  later  years. 

It  was  principally  at  Rubinstein’s  din- 
ner-table that  I gathered  materials  for 
my  biographical  sketch,  which  was  the 
first  biography  of  Rubinstein  to  be  pub- 
lished. It  was  a daring  task  for  a girl 
still  in  her  teens;  it,  however,  pleased 
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Rubinstein,  was  favorably  received  by 
the  Russian  press,  and  on  my  part  was 
a labor  of  love.  During  all  my  time  in 
St.  Petersburg  we  were  a company  of 
seldom  less  than  a dozen  persons,  often 
more,  excepting  on  very  rare  occasions, 
when  the  severity  of  the  Russian  weather 
made  travel  difficult.  Only  once  have  I 
a distinct  recollection  of  dining  with  him 
alone,  about  which  I shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  later. 

A raconteur  gifted  with  remarkable 
powers,  he  made  his  dinner-table  a scene 
of  brilliance.  Conversation  never  flagged, 
embracing  all  subjects  but  one — home 
politics.  As  the  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, Rubinstein  was,  in  fact,  a 
government  official;  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  any  political  discussion 
would  have  been  injudicious,  if  not 
positively  dangerous.  Artists  of  all 
kinds,  not  only  distinguished  musicians, 
but  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  and 
poets,  always  kept  the  ball  rolling ; 
and  statesmen,  rich  merchants,  distin- 
guished public  officials,  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  many  charming, 
aristocratic  women  were  among  the 
gatherings. 

On  one  occasion  Count  Tolstoy  graced 
the  board,  and  I sat  wondering  who  the 
rough-looking  moujik  could  be,  till  Anton 
Gregoriewitch — for  so  they  called  Rubin- 
stein in  Russia — whispered  to  me  that 
the  new-comer  was  the  author  of  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  as  the  Russian  author 
had  named  his  latest  book,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  prohibited  by  the  censor, 
but  of  which  Rubinstein  had  managed  to 
secure  a manuscript  copy,  and  had  read 
it  to  us  a few  evenings  previously.  Al- 
ways outspoken,  especially  where  music 
was  concerned,  Rubinstein  told  the  dis- 
tinguished author  that  he  had  altogether 
missed  the  meaning  of  Beethoven’s  mu- 
sic, around  which  the  author  had  woven 
his  tale,  to  which  Tolstoy  replied  with 
a shrug: 

“Nun,  nitclievo " (“No  matter”), 
“one  piece  of  music  or  another,  I have 
written  a romance.” 

“ True,”  Rubinstein  replied,  almost 
hotly,  “but  no  matter  how  great  you 
may  be  in  your  own  line,  it  doesn’t  give 
you  the  right  to  distort  the  work  of  an- 
other artist.” 

For  a moment  it  almost  looked  as  if 
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the  two  great  men  were  about  to  grow 
angry  with  each  other;  but  some  one 
gave  a quick  turn  to  the  conversation, 
and  peace  was  kept,  although  Rubinstein 
could  not  restrain  himself  from  shaking 
his  fist  as  the  door  closed  on  his  distin- 
guished guest,  and  saying,  vindictively: 

“I  never  knew  a novelist  yet  who 
could  write  anything  but  trash  about 
music.” 

If  I had  had  power  to  see  into  futurity, 
I could  not  have  timed  my  arrival  in 
Russia  more  opportunely.  Rubinstein,  a 
year  previously,  had  assumed  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Conservatory,  doing 
this  from  a sense  of  duty.  Under  the 
rule  of  Carl  Davidoff,  the  great  cellist 
whom  Rubinstein,  with  his  characteristic 
severity  whenever  it  was  a question  of 
art,  had  deposed,  although  the  latter  was 
his  most  intimate  friend,  the  great  Rus- 
sian school  of  music  which  in  1862  had 
been  founded  by  Rubinstein  with  the 
help  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene  and 
others,  had  lost  something  of  its  prestige. 
No  word  of  censure  ever  fell  on  Davidoff, 
except  it  be  that  owing  to  his  too  gentle 
and  kindly  nature  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  grievously  imposed  upon;  but 
there  were  others  whose  presence  there 
as  professors  caused  the  mothers  of 
young  girls  to  refrain  from  sending 
their  daughters  for  instruction;  and  one 
of  the  first  innovations  Rubinstein  made 
in  the  building  was  to  put  glass  doors 
in  every  class-room.  In  one  of  the  comic 
prints  of  the  time  Rubinstein  is  depicted 
in  the  garb  of  a dvornik,  or  porter,  with 
a broom  in  his  hand,  sweeping  out  a 
medley  of  figures  from  the  Conservatory 
steps.  This  he  practically  did,  for  the 
whole  faculty  was  changed  under  his 
regime,  with  the  result  that  Carl  Davidoff 
died  of  a broken  heart,  and  Rubinstein 
thereby  made  for  himself  a host  of 
enemies  who  created  difficulties  for  him 
at  every  turn.  However,  by  the  time  I 
reached  St.  Petersburg  matters  had  qui- 
eted down  somewhat. 

Twice  a week  Rubinstein  had  a piano- 
forte class,  which  I attended  as  an  on- 
looker, twice  a week  an  orchestral  class, 
and  twice  a week  he  played  for  the 
students,  going  through  the  entire  lit- 
erature of  the  pianoforte.  He  played 
informally,  with  the  music  before  him, 
pausing  frequently  to  illustrate  the  mean- 


ing of  this  or  that  passage,  and  always 
preceding  his  playing  with  explanatory 
notes  on  the  intention  of  the  composers 
he  was  interpreting,  as  well  as  giving 
historical  data  connected  with  their  lives. 
It  was  a treat  no  money  could  buy;  for 
only  the  Conservatory  students  and  my- 
self— I was  the  only  stranger — were  given 
passes.  Among  the  former  I remember 
Ossip  Gabrilowitch,  so  well  known  to 
American  audiences,  then  a boy  young 
enough  to  wear  a lace  collar  over  his 
blouse  suit. 

At  these  recitals  Rubinstein  seemed  to 
lay  aside  all  those  stern  traits  I had 
noticed  in  his  playing  on  my  first  meeting 
him.  He  was  as  a father  among  his  chil- 
dren, at  home  among  those  who  could 
understand  him.  He  smiled  and  joked 
with  us,  took  the  trouble  to  be  witty, 
and  told  us  endless  anecdotes  of  his 
meetings  with  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and 
Liszt.  At  these  reunions,  for  so  can  I 
best  term  them,  Rubinstein  never  failed 
to  impress  on  us  the  dignity  of  the  artist 
and  his  profession,  as  he  tried  to  instil 
into  our  minds  a devotion  worthy  of  our 
work.  There  was  a camaraderie  about 
him  that  spoke  volumes  for  the  innate 
modesty  and  greatness  of  his  genius;  a 
modesty  that  has  frequently  and  mali- 
ciously been  denied  him  by  those  who 
knew  little  about  him,  or  else  had  ob- 
tained their  knowledge  at  second-hand 
and  prejudiced  sources. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  con- 
certs he  wound  up  with  the  remark : 

“ I am  old  and  must  go  the  way  of  the 
old;  therefore  it  can  be  understood  that 
I love  best  the  old  composers  rather  than 
the  new.  You  are  young;  and  I do  not 
wish  to  turn  you  from  young  composers. 
Love  them  and  study  them  if  you  will, 
but  do  not  forget  the  old  ones,  the  great 
ones.” 

This  was  in  particular  an  allusion  to 
the  new  Russian  school,  for  which,  as 
a firm  adherent  of  the  classics,  he  had 
very  little  sympathy.  He  feared  the 
innovators  because  of  what  he  supposed 
would  be  the  detrimental  effect  on  stu- 
dents; yet  he  was  not  against  them.  He 
contended  that  the  music  student  should 
first  grasp  the  prescribed  forms,  and  then 
break  away  from  these  if  he  found  his 
peculiar  genius  so  demanded;  but  a 
formless  art,  based  on  the  mere  whim  or 
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caprice  of  the  student  or  of  the  teacher, 
seemed  horrible  to  him,  spelled  artistic 
shipwreck. 

Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  working  of  art  cliques  knows  how 
high  party  feeling  can  run  and  what 
vituperation  hot-headed  brains  can  fo- 
ment. The  Russian  party  in  St.  Peters- 
burg took  a mean  advantage  in  referring 
to  Rubinstein’s  Jewish  parentage.  When 
he  was  six  months  old,  Rubinstein  and  all 
the  members  of  his  family  were  received 
into  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  fol- 
lowing a ukase  of  the  Tsar:  as  a boy 
Rubinstein  had  diligently  studied  his 
catechism,  and  as  a man  he  went  through 
all  the  observances  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  faithfully.  It  was  not  a ques- 
tion of  faith  with  his  adversaries — many 
of  them  were  avowed  free-thinkers;  it 
was  simply  that ' the  term  Jew,  which 
stands  for  all  that  is  unpatriotic  in  Rus- 
sia, was  a strong  point  against  him,  one 
calculated  to  raise  bitter  ill-feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  unthinking  Slavophiles. 
Rubinstein,  as  they  well  knew,  never 
meddled  in  politics,  and  cared  nothing 
about  it;  but  he  loved  Russia  passion- 
ately, believed  in  her  musical  future,  and 
served  his  country  devotedly.  No  Rus- 
sian has  done  as  much  for  Russian  music 
as  Anton  Rubinstein.  He  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  the  foundation  of  the  great 
institutions  that  in  future  will  be  the 
best  monument  to  his  genius,  giving  his 
time,  money,  and  experience  with  prod- 
igal liberality.  “ The  Christians  call  me 
a Jew;  the  Jews  call  me  a Christian,” 
he  once  remarked,  sarcastically  and  truly ; 
but  let  them  call  him  what  they  might, 
he  went  his  way,  believing,  as  he  so  often 
privately  boasted,  “the  future  lies  with 
us.”  Intrigues  and  the  cry  of  “Russian 
music  for  the  Russians”  prevented  his 
operas  from  being  performed  at  the  im- 
perial opera-houses;  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  imperial  family  recognized  his  gen- 
erous disinterestedness  and  sacrifice  for 
his  country,  the  Tsar  raising  him  to  the 
rank  of  General,  so  that  he  was  addressed 
as  “ Your  Excellency  ” — “ Vashiprevosk- 
aditelstvo  ” — a mouthful  not  easy  to  ut- 
ter when  one  is  in  a hurry  or  excited. 

The  Tsar  and  Tsaritza  sometimes  at- 
tended the  Conservatory  concerts,  and  an 
amusing  incident  happened  on  one  such 
occasion.  Alexander  III.  was  a man  of 


enormous  proportions,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  he  wore  beneath  his  uniform  a com- 
plete suit  of  chain  armor  to  protect  him 
from  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  Rubin- 
stein had  been  notified  that  their  Maj- 
esties would  attend  the  concert;  accord- 
ingly two  handsome  arm  - chairs  were 
placed  in  readiness.  I always  sat  either 
beside  or  behind  Rubinstein  at  ordinary 
concerts,  so  I took  my  usual  seat,  which 
was  beside  the  Oorodnachalnik  (Mayor), 
who,  with  an  aide-de-camp,  sat  imme- 
diately behind  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritza, 
Rubinstein  being  to  the  right  of  the  lat- 
ter. As  the  two  imperial  personages 
entered,  the  Conservatory  band  played 
the  national  anthem,  all  standing ; at 
its  close  the  Tsaritza  sat  down;  so,  too, 
did  the  Tsar,  only  to  rise  immediately. 
Rubinstein  grew  red  in  the  face,  not 
understanding  the  delay;  there  was  an 
awkward  pause,  and  at  once  I saw  what 
was  the  trouble — the  arms  of  the  chair 
were  not  wide  enough  apart  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  enormous  bulk  pos- 
sessed by  his  Majesty.  As  no  one  seemed 
to  understand  and  no  one  did  anything, 
I pushed  forward  my  chair,  took  back 
the  arm-chair  for  myself,  the  wide  space 
between  the  first  and  second  row  of  seats 
permitting  this,  and  received  an  amused 
smile  from  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias, 
who  sat  down  with  a bow  and  a “ Thank 
you  ” in  English. 

Rubinstein  as  a teacher  was  a martinet. 
He  accepted  no  excuses  and  would  listen 
to  none.  Many  a time  when  I was  play- 
ing for  him  and  did  not  do  as  he  wanted, 
he  would  bring  down  his  two  hands  on 
ray  shoulders  with  a jar  that  made  me 
fear  the  dislocation  of  my  entire  anat- 
omy ; for  him  to  sweep  one  off  the  piano- 
stool  with  whirlwind  force  was  nothing. 
I have  seen  him  in  rages  that  were  ab- 
solutely diabolical;  nor  do  I wonder  at 
this  in  my  own  case,  for  I was  too  am- 
bitious. 

Besides  writing  his  biography,  I at- 
tended all  the  concerts  I could  as  music 
critic,  I was  doing  special  work  for  a 
New  York  newspaper  under  the  pseu* 
donym  “ Sascha,”  I was  writing  short 
.stories,  and  studying  nihilism  and  Rus- 
sian. As  a matter  of  fact,  twice  a week  I 
had  to  sacrifice  my  night’s  rest  to  catch 
up  with  all  my  work ; so  Rubinstein  must 
be  excused  in  my  case.  I always  had  my 
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lesson  at  his  house,  usually  in  the  half- 
hour  after  his  arrival  from  the  Con- 
servatory, which  was  at  five  o’clock.  One 
such  lesson  stands  out  vividly  in  my 
memory.  I had  brought  the  0 Minor 
Chopin  Nocturne  Op.  53,  and  had  no 
sooner  started  it  — I was  playing  hor- 
ribly— than  Rubinstein  began  to  abuse 
me,  until  I jumped  up  from  the  piano- 
forte. The  day  was  an  off-day  for  me — 
a letter  from  home  had  given  me  a bad 
attack  of  nostalgia ; the  leaden  sky  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  had  lain  for  months 
without  a break,  had  taken  all  ambition 
out  of  me,  and  Rubinstein’s  scathing  re- 
marks, so  justly  deserved,  broke  down 
all  my  reserve,  and  I wept  like  a baby. 

After  a few  minutes  he  pulled  down 
my  hands  from  my  eyes  and  said,  an- 
grily: 

“What  are  you  crying  for?” 

“Because  I am  tired  of  life,  I am 
lonely,  and  I wish  I were  dead;  besides,” 
I added,  defiantly,  “what  is  the  good  of 
trying  to  be  a piano-player,  as  long  as 
you  have  been  born?” 

“ See  here,”  was  the  sudden  retort,  as 
he  shoved  me  back  on  the  piano-stool, 
“ don’t  waste  words  on  me.  Go  and  make 
your  instrument  say  all  that,  make  it 
sing  out  your  Heimweh  and  your  soul- 
sickness,  make  it  growl  out  all  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  you  have  for  that  old 
curmudgeon  Rubinstein,  who,  you  regret, 
has  ever  been  bom.  Kill  him  with  your 
scorn.” 

I had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  myself, 
Rubinstein’s  manner  was  so  comical ; and 
I started  in  to  play  as  he  told  me,  al- 
though without  the  music,  for  I could 
not  see  on  account  of  my  tears. 

When  I had  finished,  he  said,  solemnly 
and  slowly: 

“Now,  you  have  played  like  an  artist, 
because  you  have  learned  the  secret  of 
art.  You  have  made  the  pianoforte  the 
mirror  of  real  suffering,  real  emotion, 
therefore  your  work  is  good.” 

Rubinstein  had  a horror  of  methods 
and  of  “canned”  pianists,  as  he  termed 
the  output  of  some  of  the  music  schools. 
“Another  machine,”  he  often  remarked, 
8oiio  voce,  after  he  had  listened  to  the 
playing  of  a new-comer  from  one  of  the 
celebrated  conservatories.  With  his  own 
pupils  his  one  endeavor  was  to  bring  out 
individuality  and,  when  possible,  tem- 


perament. Mere  technique  he  despised; 
at  the  same  time  woe  betide  the  pupil 
who  brought  him  a piece  badly  prepared, 
or  slurred  or  mangled  any  of  its  pas- 
sages. One’s  fingers  had  to  be  in  per- 
fect control,  otherwise  the  dogs  of  war 
were  let  loose  with  a vengeance.  Some- 
times, I will  allow,  his  whims  and  his 
moods  were  puzzling,  but  the  great  axiom 
of  his  teaching  was,  “Play  as  you  feel; 
but  feel  right.”  It  was  usually  his 
special  delight  when  a pupil  ventured  to 
differ  from  him  on  any  matter  of  inter- 
pretation— that  is,  if  he  or  she  gave  him 
some  sufficient  or  even  plausible  reason; 
then  he  was  all  attention  and  interest. 

“I  do  the  passage  so,”  he  would  often 
say,  as  he  ran  over  the  passage  on  the 
second  pianoforte  at  which  he  presided 
in  the  Conservatory — in  his  own  home  he 
had  but  the  one  instrument — “ but  if 
it  appeals  to  you  so” — and  he  would 
illustrate  the  difference — “why,  play  it 
so.  Do  not  imitate  any  one;  play  as  you 
understand,  provided  you  do  no  violence 
thereby  to  the  conception  of  the  com- 
poser.” 

It  was  the  hardest  thing  for  a pupil 
to  get  Rubinstein  to  hear  him  or  her  in 
his  own  music  at  the  Conservatory.  I 
never  heard  him  give  a lesson  there  in 
any  of  his  own  compositions;  and  it  was 
only  by  dogged  insistence  on  my  part 
that  I made  him  hear  me  go  over  one  of 
his  own  pieces  at  each  lesson.  From 
my  earliest  childhood  I had  loved  Rubin- 
stein’s music;  it  suited  my  hand,  which 
was  broad  and  fleshy  like  his  own,  and 
I could  always  play  it  con  amove,  be  my 
musical  mood  what  it  might.  After  a 
time  I broke  down  his  reserve  in  this 
direction;  I was  the  only  one  of  his 
pupils  who  did  so,  with  the  exception  of 
Josef  Hofman,  who  studied  with  him 
two  years  later  in  Dresden. 

He  had  one  constant  regret — his  by- 
gone youth — and  was  always  telling  us 
of  the  treasure  we  possessed,  which 
youth  only  realizes  in  the  losing.  He  had 
a sort  of  sarcastic  delight  in  making  re- 
marks about  his  age.  Knowing  that  I 
could  always  secure  his  attention,  know- 
ing also  that  Rubinstein  was  at  the  time 
pressed  for  money,  several  times  Amer- 
ican impre8arii  wrote  me  to  arrange 
for  a series  of  concerts  in  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  the  money  seemed 
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a temptation  to  him,  and  he  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  sign  a conditional  con- 
tract; but  he  always  backed  out,  with' 
the  remark,  “Ach  was!  An  old  fellow 
like  me  playing  Chopin  nocturnes  and 
ballades  to  the  ladies!  No,  no;  it  would 
be  too  ridiculous.”  To  such  an  extent 
was  his  sense  of  personality  interwoven 
with  the  execution  of  his  work. 

In  his  youth  Rubinstein  had  mem- 
orized practically  the  entire  classic  lit- 
erature of  the  pianoforte ; during  the 
years  of  his  virtuoso  life  he  had  a work- 
ing programme  of  over  eighty  pieces, 
one  or  all  of  which  he  was  ready  to  per- 
form at  a moment’s  notice.  Tone  study 
and  tone  production  were  his  particular 
hobby.  " Bring  out  that  note,  boy;  don’t 
slur  it;  that  note  is  worth  your  whole 
soul  and  body,”  he  once  said  to  a pupil 
who  was  playing  one  of  the  numbers 
from  Schumann’s  " Carnival.”  He  often 
told  us  he  used,  when  a student,  to  spend 
days  acquiring  the  particular  quality  of 
timbre  in  a voice  or  in  a bird’s  song  that 
pleased  him.  “ This,  not  that,  is  what 
I want,”  he  would  say  sometimes  in  his 
lessons,  as  he  illustrated  the  difference 
of  touch  with  his  own  fingers  on  the  back 
of  the  pupil’s  hand.  In  tone  nuance  he 
always  excelled;  even  the  unmusical  and 
ignorant  could  distinguish  the  difference. 
So  great  was  the  beauty  of  his  touch 
that  I have  seen  the  dvomihs  (porters), 
in  the  corridor  of  the  Conservatory, 
outside  his  class  - room,  suddenly  stop 
work  and  say  as  they  stood  quiet  to 
listen : 

" Anton  Oregoriewitch  egraitl”  ("  An- 
ton Gregoriewitch  plays.”) 

On  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  artist 
Russia  offered  him  a magnificent  tribute 
of  appreciation  and  homage;  there  was 
a " festival”  of  six  days,  during  which, 
when  he  was  not  playing  himself,  others 
were  playing  his  music,  and  the  people, 
not  the  musical  cliques,  had  a chance  to 
show  their  love  and  admiration  for  the 
great  artist  whose  renown  was  world- 
wide. Of  the  large  sum  collected,  Rubin- 
stein took  no  part  for  his  own  use,  but 
donated  it  entirely  to  the  coffers  of 
the  Conservatory.  Moscow  followed  St. 
Petersburg  in  according  him  homage, 
and  this  was  Rubinstein’s  farewell  to  the 
concert  platform;  fifty  years  earlier  he 
had  made  his  d6but  in  that  city,  and  it 


was  here  he  took  his  leave.  The  heart 
of  every  true  Russian  lies  in  Moscow; 
of  St.  Petersburg  they  are  proud,  but 
it  is  Moscow  they  love. 

With  the  proceeds  of  his  tour  in  Amer- 
ica in  1872,  which  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs’  net,  Rubinstein 
built  a home  for  himself — he  used  to  call 
it  his  American-dollar  villa — that  was  the 
dream  of  his  life,  on  the  lovely  wooded 
shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  imperial  palace  of  Peterhof. 
Here  during  the  seventies  he  dispensed 
princely  hospitality,  and  here  he  led  an 
ideal  existence. 

One  wild  and  blustery  night  I found 
myself  at  dinner  alone  with  Rubinstein, 
the  weather  being  terrific  even  for  St. 
Petersburg.  The  winds  were  howling 
round  the  house,  and  Rubinstein,  who 
liked  to  ask  questions,  inquired  of  me 
what  they  represented  to  my  mind.  I 
replied,  "The  moaning  of  lost  souls.” 
From  this  a theological  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

“ There  may  be  a future,”  he  said. 

“ There  is  a future,”  I cried,  “ a great 
and  beautiful  future.  If  I die  first,  I 
shall  come  to  you  and  prove  this.” 

He  turned  to  me  with  great  solemnity. 

"Good,  Liloscha,  that  is  a bargain; 
and  I will  come  to  you.” 

Six  years  later  in  Paris  I woke  one 
night  with  a cry  of  agony  and  despair 
ringing  in  my  ears,  such  as  I hope  may 
never  be  duplicated  in  my  lifetime. 
Rubinstein’s  face  was  close  to  mine,  a 
countenance  distorted  by  every  phase  of 
fear,  despair,  agony,  remorse,  and  anger. 
I started  up,  turned  on  all  the  lights,  and 
stood  for  a moment  shaking  in  every 
limb,  till  I put  fear  from  me  and  de- 
cided that  it  was  merely  a dream.  I had 
for  the  moment  completely  forgotten  our 
compact.  News  is  always  late  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  Le  Petit  Journal,  published 
in  the  afternoon,  that  had  the  first  ac- 
count of  his  sudden  death. 

Four  years  later,  Teresa  Carreno,  who 
had  just  come  from  Russia  and  was 
touring  America — I had  met  her  in  St. 
Petersburg  frequently  at  Rubinstein’s 
dinner-table  — told  me  that  Rubinstein 
died  with  a cry  of  agony  impossible  of 
description.  I knew  then  that  even  in 
death  Rubinstein  had  kept,  as  he  always 
did,  his  word. 
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PAPA  MUSARD,  whenever  he  felt 
that  he  was  atout  to  die,  which 
happened  three  times  a year  at 
least,  would  beckon  as  with  a finger 
from  the  grimy  Montmartre  tenement 
in  which  he  abode  and  call  Rufin  to 
come  and  bid  him  farewell.  The  great 
artist  always  came;  he  never  failed  to 
show  himself  humble  to  humble  people, 
and,  besides.  Papa  Musard  had  known 
Corot — or  said  that  he  had — and  in  his 
capacity  of  a model  had  impressed  his 
giant  shoulders  and  his  beard  on  the 
work  of  three  generations  of  painters. 

The  boy  who  carried  the  summons  sat 
confidently  on  the  curb  outside  the 
restaurant  at  which  Rufin  was  used  to 
lunch,  and  rose  to  his  feet  as  the  tall, 
cloaked  figure  turned  the  comer  of  the 
street  and  approached  along  the  sunlit 
pavement. 

"Monsieur  Musard  said  you  would  be 
here  at  one  o’clock,”  he  explained,  pre- 
senting the  note. 

" Then  it  is  very  fortunate  that  I am 
not  late,”  said  Rufin,  politely,  accepting 
it.  " But  how  did  you  know  me  ?” 

The  boy — he  was  aged  perhaps  twelve 
— gave  a sophisticated  shrug. 

" Monsieur  Musard  said : * At  one 

o’clock  there  will  approach  an  artist  with 
the  airs  of  a gentleman.  That  is  he.’  ” 
Rufin  laughed  and  opened  the  note. 
While  he  read  it  the  boy  watched  him 
with  the  admiration  which,  in  Paris, 
even  the  rat-like  gamin  of  the  streets 
pays  to  distinction  such  as  his.  He  was 
a tall  man  splendidly  blond,  and  he 
affected  the  cloak,  the  slouch  hat,  the 
picturesque  amplitude  of  hair  which 
were  once  the  uniform  of  the  artist.  But 
these,  in  his  final  effect,  were  subordinate 
to  a certain  breadth  and  majesty  of  brow, 
a cast  of  countenance  at  once  benign  and 
austere,  as  though  the  art  he  practised 
so  supremely  both  exacted  much  and  con- 
ferred much.  He  made  a fine  and  potent 
figure  as  he  stood,  with  his  back  to  the 
bright  street  and  the  gutter-child  stand- 


ing beside  him  like  a familiar  companion, 
and  read  the  smudged  scrawl  of  Papa 
Musard. 

" So  Musard  is  very  ill  again,  is  he  ?” 
he  asked  of  the  boy.  "Have  you  seen 
him  yourself?” 

"Oh  yes,”  replied  the  boy;  "I  have 
seen  him.  He  lies  in  bed  and  his  temper 
is  frightful.” 

" He  is  a very  old  man,  you  see,”  said 
Rufin.  " Old  men  have  much  to  suffer. 
Well,  tell  him  I will  come  this  after- 
noon to  visit  him.  And  this” — produc- 
ing a coin  from  his  pocket — "this  is  for 
you.” 

The  gamin  managed,  in  some  fashion 
of  his  own,  to  combine,  in  a single  move- 
ment, a snatch  at  the  money  with  a ges- 
ture of  polite  deprecation.  They  parted 
with  mutual  salutations,  two  gentlemen 
who  had  carried  an  honorable  transaction 
to  a worthy  close.  A white  - aproned 
waiter  smiled  upon  them  tolerantly  and 
held  open  the  door  that  Rufin  might  enter 
to  his  lunch. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  strings 
were  pulled  which  sent  Rufin  on  foot  to 
Montmartre,  with  the  sun  at  his  back 
and  the  streets  chirping  about  him.  Two 
young  men,  passing  near  the  Opera, 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  " maitre  ” ; 
and  then  the  Paris  of  sleek  magnificence 
lay  behind  him  and  the  street  sloped  up- 
hill to  the  Place  Pigalle  and  all  that 
region  where  sober,  industrious  Parisians 
work  like  beavers  to  furnish  vice  for  in- 
quiring foreigners.  Yet  steeper  slopes 
ascended  between  high  houses  toward  his 
destination,  and  he  came  at  last  to  the 
cobbled  courtyard,  overlooked  by  window- 
dotted  cliffs  of  building,  above  which 
Papa  Musard  had  his  habitation. 

A fat  concierge,  whose  bulged  and 
gaping  clothes  gave  her  the  aspect  of 
an  over-ripe  fruit,  slept  stonily  in  a chair 
at  the  doorway.  Rufin  was  not  certain 
whether  Musard  lived  on  the  fourth  floor 
or  the  fifth,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  inquire,  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
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to  prod  that  slumbering  bulk,  and  was 
careful  to  edge  past  without  touching  it. 
The  grimy  stair  led  him  upward  to  find 
out  for  himself. 

On  the  third  floor,  according  to  his 
count,  a door  looked  like  what  he  re- 
membered of  Musard’s,  but  it  yielded  no 
answer  to  his  knocking.  A flight  higher 
there  was  another  which  stood  an  inch 
or  so  ajar,  and  this  he  ventured  to  push 
open  that  he  might  look  in.  It  yielded 
him  a room  empty  of  life,  but  he  re- 
mained in  the  doorway  looking. 

It  was  a commonplace,  square,  ugly 
room,  the  counterpart  of  a hundred  others 
in  that  melancholy  building;  but  its  win- 
dow, framing  a saw-edged  horizon  of 
roofs  and  chimneys,  faced  to  the  north, 
and  some  one,  it  was  plain,  had  promoted 
it  to  the  uses  of  a studio.  An  easel  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a canvas 
upon  it;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
gross  caricatures  drawn  upon  the  bare 
plaster  with  charcoal.  A mattress  and 
some  tumbled  bedclothes  lay  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  a few  humble  utensils  also  testi- 
fied that  the  place  was  a dwelling  as  well 
as  a workshop. 

Rufin  looked  back  to  be  sure  that  no 
one  was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  then 
tiptoed  into  the  room  to  see  what  hung 
on  the  easel. 

" After  all,*  he  murmured,  "an  artist 
has  the  right  1” 

The  picture  on  the  easel  was  all  but 
completed;  it  was  a quarter-length  paint- 
ing of  a girl.  Stepping  cautiously  around 
the  easel,  he  came  upon  a full  view  of  it 
suddenly,  and  forthwith  forgot  all  his 
precautions  to  be  unheard.  Here  was  a 
thing  no  man  could  keep  quiet!  With 
his  first  glance  he  saw — he,  himself  a 
painter,  a creator,  a judge — that  he  stood 
in  the  presence  of  a great  work  of  art, 
a vision,  a power. 

"But  here!”  he  exclaimed,  amazedly. 
" Of  all  places — here !” 

The  painted  face  looked  out  at  him 
with  all  the  sorrowful  wisdom  that  is 
comprised  in  a life  sharpened  on  the 
grindstone  of  a remorseless  civilization. 
It  was  a girl  such  as  one  might  find  any- 
where in  that  neighborhood;  she  had  the 
hardy  prettiness,  the  alertness,  the  preda- 
tory quality  which  belong  to  wild  crea- 
tures civilized  by  force.  It  was  set  on 
the  canvas  with  a skill  that  made  Rufin 


smile  with  frank  pleasure;  but  the  skill, 
the  artifice  of  the  thing,  were  the  least 
part  of  it.  What  was  wonderful  was 
the  imagination,  the  living  insight,  that 
represented  not  only  the  shaped  product 
of*  a harsh  existence,  but  the  womanhood 
at  the  root  of  it.  It  was  miraculous;  it 
was  convincing  as  life  is  convincing;  it 
was  great. 

Rufin,  the  painter  whose  fame  was 
secure,  upon  whom  Art  had  showered 
gifts,  gazed  at  it,  absorbed  and  reverent. 
He  realized  that  in  this  picture  his  age 
had  achieved  a masterpiece;  he  was  at 
least  the  contemporary  of  an  immortal. 

" Ah !”  he  said,  with  an  impulse  of  high 
indignation.  "And  while  he  paints  here 
and  sleeps  on  the  floor,  they  buy  my 
pictures  I* 

He  stepped  back  from  the  easel.  He 
was  equal  to  a great  gesture,  as  to  a 
great  thought.  As  though  he  had  greeted 
a living  princess,  he  swept  his  hat  off 
in  a bow  to  the  work  of  his  unknown 
fellow. 

Papa  Musard  in  his  bed,  with  his 
comforts — mostly  in  bottles — arranged 
within  his  reach,  found  it  rather  shock- 
ing that  a distinguished  artist  should  en- 
ter the  presence  of  a dying  man  like — 
as  he  remarked  during  his  convalescence 
— a dog  going  into  a pond.  He  sat  up 
in  astonishment. 

" Musard,”  demanded  Rufin,  abruptly, 

" who  is  the  artist  who  lives  in  the  room 
below  this  ?” 

" Oh,  him !”  replied  Papa  Musard, 
sinking  back  on  his  pillow.  "M’sieur 
Rufin,  this  is  the  last  time  I shall  appeal 
to  you.  Before  long  I shall  again  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  master,  of 
Oorot,  of  him  who — ” 

Rufin,  it  seemed,  had  lost  all  respect 
both  for  Corot  and  death.  He  waved 
an  imperious  arm,  over  which  his  cloak 
flapped  like  a black  wing. 

" Who  is  the  artist  in  the  room  below  ?” 
repeated  Rufin,  urgently.  " Do  you  know 
him  ?” 

"No,”  replied  Papa  Musard,  with  em- 
phasis. "Know  him — an  Italian,  a ruf- 
fian, an  apache,  a man  with  hair  on  his 
arms  like  a baboon ! I do  not  know  him. 
There!” 

He  was  offended;  a dying  man  has  his 
privileges,  at  least.  The  face,  gnarled 
and  tempestuously  bearded,  which  had 
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been  perpetuated  by  a hundred  laborious 
painters,  glared  from  the  pillow  at  Rufin 
with  indignation  and  protest. 

Rufin  suppressed  an  impulse  to  speak 
forcibly,  for  one  has  no  more  right  to 
strip  a man  of  his  pose  than  of  his  shirt. 
He  smiled  at  the  angry  invalid  con- 
eiliatingly. 

“See  how  I forget  myself  1”  he  said, 
apologetically.  “ We  artists  are  all  alike. 
Show  us  a picture  and  our  manners  go 
by  the  board.  With  you,  Musard,  need 
I say  more?” 

“You  have  said  a lot,”  grumbled  the 
ancient  of  days.  “Coming  in  roaring 
like  a bull!  What  picture  has  upset 
you  ?” 

“A  picture  you  have  not  seen,”  said 
Rufin,  “or  you  would  be  grasping  my 
hand  and  weeping  for  joy — you  who  know 
pictures  better  than  us  all!”  He  sur- 
veyed the  invalid,  who  was  softening. 
Musard  knew  no  more  of  pictures  than  a 
frame-maker;  but  that  was  a fact  one  did 
not  mention  in  his  presence. 

“Since  Corot,”  sighed  Musard,  “I 
have  seen  few  pictures  which  were — en 
effet — pictures.” 

“You  have  great  memories,”  agreed 
Rufin,  hastily.  “But  I have  just  seen 
a picture — ah,  but  a picture,  my  friend  1” 

The  old  cunning  face  on  the  pillow 
resisted  the  charm  of  his  manner,  the 
gentleness  of  his  appeal. 

“Not  hisf ” demanded  Papa  Musard. 
“Not  in  the  room  underneath?  Not  one 
of  the  daubs  of  that  assassin,  that  cut- 
throat, that  Italian?” 

Rufin  nodded,  as  though  confirming  a 
pleasant  surprise.  “Is  it  not  strange,” 
he  said,  “how  genius  will  roost  on  any 
perch  ? It  is  true,  then,  that  he  is  a per- 
son who  offends  your  taste  ? That  is 
bad.  Tell  me  about  him,  Musard.” 

He  reached  himself  a chair  and  sat 
down  near  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“You  are  always  making  a fuss  of 
some  worthless  creature,”  grumbled  Mu- 
sard. “I  do  not  even  know  the  man’s 
name.  They  speak  of  him  as  Peter  the 
Lucky— it  is  a nickname  he  has  on  the 
streets,  an  apache  name.  He  has  been  in 
prison,  too,  and  he  bellows  insults  at  his 
elders  and  betters  when  they  pass  him 
on  the  stairs.  He  is  a man  of  no  soul!” 

“ Ye3,”  said  Rufin.  “But  did  you  say 
he  had  been  in  prison?” 


“I  did,”  affirmed  Musard.  “Ask  any 
one.  It  is  not  that  I abuse  him;  he 
is,  in  fact,  a criminal.  Once  he  threw 
an  egg  at  a gendarme.  And  yet  you 
come  to  me — a dying  man — and  declare 
that  such  a creature  can  paint!  Bah!” 

“Yes,”  said  Rufin,  “it  is  strange.” 

It  was  clearly  hopeless  to  try  to  extract 
any  real  information  from  Papa  Musard; 
that  veteran  was  fortified  with  preju- 
dices. Rufin  resigned  himself  to  the  in- 
evitable, and,  although  he  was  burning 
With  eagerness  to  find  the  painter  of  the 
picture  he  had  recently  seen,  to  welcome 
him  into  the  sunlight  of  fame  and  suc- 
cess, he  bent  his  mind  to  the  interview 
with  Papa  Musard. 

“I  have  had  my  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art,”  that  invalid  was  saying  at 
the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
“Perhaps  I have  not  had  my  full  share 
of  recognition.  Since  Corot,  no  artist 
has  been  magnanimous ; they  have  become 
tradesmen,  shopkeepers.” 

“You  are  hard  on  us,  Musard,”  said 
Rufin.  “ We’re  a bad  lot,  but  we  do  our 
best.  Here  is  a small  matter  of  money 
that  may  help  to  make  you  comfortable. 
I’m  sorry  you  have  such  an  unpleasant 
neighbor.” 

“You  are  going?”  demanded  Musard. 

“ I must,”  said  Rufin.  “ To-morrow  I 
go  into  the  country  for  some  weeks,  and 
nothing  is  packed  yet.” 

“ Corot  would  not  have  left  an  old  man 
to  die  in  solitude,”  remarked  Musard, 
thoughtfully. 

Rufin  smiled  regretfully  and  got  away 
while  he  could.  Papa  Musard . in  an 
hour  could  wear  down  even  his  patience. 

The  painter’s  room  was  still  unlocked 
and  unoccupied  as  he  descended  the 
stairs;  he  entered  it  for  another  look 
at  the  picture.  He  needed  to  confirm 
his  memory,  to  be  assured  that  he  had  not 
endowed  the  work  with  virtue  not  its 
own.  The  trivial,  cheaply  pretty  face 
fronted  him  again,  with  its  little  artificial 
graces  only  half  masking  the  sore,  tor- 
mented femininity  behind  it.  Yes,  it  was 
the  true  art,  the  poignant  vision,  a thing 
belonging  to  all  time. 

In  the  courtyard  the  fat  concierge  was 
awake,  in  a torpid  fashion,  and  knitting. 
She  lifted  her  greedy  and  tyrannical  eyes 
at  the  tall  figure  of  Rufin,  with  its  sug-: 
gestion  of  splendors  and  dignities.  But 
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die  was  not  much  more  informative  than 
Papa  Musard  had  been. 

“ Oh,  the  painter !”  she  exclaimed  when 
she  understood  who  was  in  question. 
“ Ah,  ra’sieur,  it  is  two  days  since  I have 
seen  him.  He  is  not  of  a punctual  habit 
— no!  How  often  have  I risen  in  the 
blackness  of  night,  upon  a frightful  up- 
roar of  the  bell,  to  admit  him,  and  he 
making  observations  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  that  would  cause  a fish  to  blush! 
An  Italian,  m’sieur — yes!  But  all  the 
same  it  astonishes  no  one  when  he  is 
away  for  two  days.” 

“ The  Italians  are  like  that,”  gen- 
eralized Rufin,  unscrupulously.  “ His 
door  is  unlocked,  madame,  and  there  is 
a picture  in  his  room  which  is — well, 
valuable.” 

“ He  sold  the  key,”  lamented  madame, 
“ and  the  catches  of  the  window,  and  the 
bell-push,  and  a bucket  of  mine  which  I 
had  neglected  to  watch.  And  he  called 
me  a she-camel  when  I remonstrated.” 

"In  Italian  it  is  a mere  jest,”  Rufin 
assured  her.  " See,  madame,  this  is  my 
card,  which  I beg  you  to  give  him.  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  Paris  to-morrow,  but 
on  my  return  I shall  have  the  honor  to 
call  on  him.  And  this  is  a five-franc 
piece !” 

The  big  coin  seemed  to  work  on  the 
concierge  like  a powerful  drug.  She 
choked  noisily  and  was  for  the  while  al- 
most enthusiastic. 

“He  shall  have  the  card,”  she  prom- 
ised. “I  swear  it!  After  all,  artists 
must  have  their  experiences.  Doubtless 
the  monsieur  who  resides  above  is  a 
great  painter?” 

“A  very  great  painter,”  replied  Rufin. 

His  work,  during  the  next  three  weeks, 
exiled  him  to  a green  solitude  of  flat 
land  whose  horizons  were  ridged  by 
poplars  growing  beside  roads  laid  down 
as  though  with  a ruler,  so  straight  they 
were  as  they  sliced  across  the  rich  levels. 
It  was  there  he  effected  the  vital  work 
on  his  great,  picture,  “Promesse,”  a 
revelation  of  earth  gravid  with  life,  of 
the  opulent  promise  and  purpose  of 
spring.  It  is  the  greater  for  what  lodged 
in  his  mind  of  the  picture  he  had  seen 
in  the  Montmartre  tenement.  It  was 
constant  in  his  thought,  the  while  he 
noted  on  his  canvas  the  very  texture  of 
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the  year’s  early  light;  it  aided  his  brush. 

In  honesty  and  humbleness  of  heart,  as  he 
worked,  he  acknowledged  a debt  to  the 
unknown  Italian  who  stole  the  key  of  the 
room  to  sell  and  called  his  concierge  a 
she-camel. 

It  was  a debt  he  knew  he  could  pay. 

He,  Rufin,  whose  work  was  in  the 
Luxembourg,  in  galleries  in  America,  in 
Russia,  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  could 
assure  the  painter  of  Montmartre  of 
fame.  He  went  to  seek  him  on  the 
evening  of  his  return  to  the  city. 

The  fat  concierge  preserved  still  her 
burst  and  over-ripe  appearance,  and  at 
the  sight  of  him  she  was  so  moved  that 
she  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  up- 
right to  voice  her  lamentations. 

“Monsieur,  what  can  I say?  He  is 
gone!  It  was  a nightmare.  It  is  true 
that  he  omitted  to  pay  his  rent — a defect 
of  his  temperament,  without  doubt.  But 
the  proprietor  does  not  make  these  dis- 
tinctions. After  three  weeks  he  would 
expel  Michael  Angelo  himself.  The  mon- 
sieur who  was  driven  out — he  resisted. 

He  employed  blasphemies,  maledictions; 
he  smote  my  poor  husband  on  the  nose 
and  in  the  stomach — all  to  no  purpose, 
for  he  is  gone.  I was  overcome  with  grief, 
but  what  could  I do?” 

“ At  least  you  know  whither  he  went  ?” 
suggested  Rufin. 

“But,  m’sieur,  how  should  I know? 

His  furniture  — it  was  not  much  — was 
impounded  for  the  rent,  else  one  might 
have  followed  it.  He  took  away  with 
him  only  one  picture,  and  that  by  force 
of  threats  and  assaults. 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course  he  would  take  that,” 
agreed  the  artist. 

“He  retired  down  the  street  with  it, 
walking  backward  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  not  ceasing  to  make  outcries 
at  us,”  said  the  concierge.  “He  uttered 
menaces ; he  was  dangerous.  Could  I 
leave  my  poor  husband  to  imperil  myself 
by  following  such  a one?  I ask  m’sieur, 
could  I?” 

“I  suppose  not,”  said  Rufin,  staring  at 
her  absently.  He  was  thinking,  by  an 
odd  momentary  turn  of  fancy,  how  well 
he  could  have  spared  this  gruesome  wom- 
an for  another  look  at  the  picture. 

“ Who  are  his  friends  ?”  he  inquired. 

But  the  concierge  could  tell  him  noth- 
ing useful. 
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“He  had  no  friends  in  the  house,” 
she  said.  “ Our  poor  honest  people — he 
treated  them  with  contumely.  I do  not 
know  his  friends,  m’sieur.” 

“ Ah,  well,”  said  Rufin,  “ I shall  come 
across  him  somehow.” 

He  saluted  her  perfunctorily  and  was 
about  to  turn  away,  but  the  avidity  of  her 
face  reminded  him  that  he  had  a stand- 
ard to  live  up  to.  He  produced  another 
five-franc  piece  and  was  pursued  to  the 
gate  by  the  stridency  of  her  gratitude. 

A man  — even  a man  of  notable  at- 
tributes and  shocking  manners  — is  as 
easily  lost  in  Paris  as  anywhere;  it  is 
a city  of  many  shadows.  At  the  end  of 
some  weeks,  during  which  his  work  had 
suffered  from  his  new  preoccupation, 
Rufin  saw  himself  baffled.  His  man  had 
vanished  effectually,  carrying  with  him  to 
his  obscurity  the  great  picture.  It  was 
the  memory  of  that  consummate  thing 
that  held  Rufin  to  his  task  of  finding  the 
author;  he  pictured  it  to  himself,  housed 
in  some  garret,  making  the  mean  place 
wonderful.  He  obtained  the  unofficial 
aid  of  the  police  and  of  many  other  peo- 
ple whose  business  in  life  is  with  the 
underworld.  He  even  caused  a guarded 
paragraph  to  appear  in  certain  papers, 
which  spoke  temperately  of  a genius  in 
hiding,  for  whom  fame  was  ripe  when- 
ever he  should  choose  to  claim  it.  But 
Paris  at  that  moment  was  thrilled  by  a 
series  of  murders  by  apaches,  and  the 
notice  passed  unremarked. 

In  the  end,  therefore,  Rufin  restored 
himself  to  his  work,  richer  by  a memory, 
poorer  by  a failure.  Not  till  then  came 
the  last  accident  in  the  chain  of  acci- 
dents by  which  the  matter  had  presented 
itself  to  him. 

Some  detail  of  quite  trivial  business 
took  him  to  see  an  official  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice.  In  the  great  Salle  des  Pas 
Perdus  there  was,  as  always,  a crowd  of 
folk,  jostling,  fidgeting,  making  a clamor 
of  mixed  voices.  He  did  not  visit  it  often 
enough  to  know  that  the  crowd  was 
larger  than  usual  and  strongly  leavened 
with  an  element  of  furtive  shabby  men 
and  desperate  calm  women.  He  found 
his  official  and  disposed  of  his  affair,  and 
the  official,  who  was  willing  enough  to  be 
seen  in  the  company  of  a man  of  Rufin’s 
position,  rose  politely  to  see  him  forth, 
and  walked  with  him  into  the  noisy  hall. 


“ You  are  not  often  here,  Monsieur 
Rufin?”  he  suggested.  “And  yet,  as 
you  see,  here  is  much  matter  for  an  artist. 
These  faces,  eh  ? All  the  brigands  of  Paris 
are  here  to-day.  In  there”  — and  he 
pointed  to  one  of  the  many  doors — “ the 
trial  is  proceeding  of  those  apaches .” 

“ A great  occasion,  no  doubt,”  said 
Rufin.  He  looked  casually  toward  .the 
door  which  his  companion  indicated. 
“ Of  course  I have  read  of  the  matter  in 
the  newspapers,  but — ” 

He  ceased  speaking  abruptly.  A move- 
ment in  the  crowd  between  him  and  the 
door  had  let  him  see,  for  a space  of 
seconds,  a girl  who  leaned  against  the 
wall,  strained  and  pale,  as  though  waiting 
in  a patient  agony  for  news,  for  tidings 
of  the  fates  that  were  being  decided 
within.  From  the  moment  his  eyes  rested 
on  her  he  was  sure;  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  a mistake;  it  was  the  girl 
whose  face,  reproduced,  interpreted,  and 
immortalized,  looked  forth  from  the  can- 
vas he  had  seen  in  the  Montmartre  tene- 
ment. 

“ Two  of  them  held  the  gendarme,  while 
the  third  cut  his  throat  with  his  own 
sword.  A grotesque  touch,  that  — vous 
ne  trouvez  pas?  Tres  fort!”  the  official 
was  remarking  when  Rufin  took  him  by 
the  arm. 

“That  girl,”  he  said.  “You  see  her? 
— against  the  wall  there.  I cannot  talk 
with  her  in  this  crowd,  and  I must  talk 
to  her  at  once.  Where  is  there  some 
quiet  place?” 

“ Eh  ?”  The  little  babbling  official  had 
a moment  of  doubt.  But  he  reflected  that 
one  is  not  a great  artist  without  being 
eccentric;  and  his  amiable  brow  cleared. 

“ She  is  certainly  a type,”  he  said, 
peering  on  tiptoe.  “Wonderful!  You 
cast  your  eye  upon  all  this  crowd  and 
at  once,  in  a single  glance,  you  pluck 
forth  the  type  — wonderful ! As  to  a 
place,  that  is  easy.  My  office  is  at  your 
service.” 

The  girl  raised  hunted  and  miserable 
eyes  to  the  tall,  grave  man  who  looked 
down  upon  her  and  raised  his  hat. 

“I  have  something  to  say  to  you,”  he 
said.  “ Come  with  me.” 

A momentary  frantic  hope  flamed  in 
her  thin  countenance.  It  sank,  and  she 
hesitated.  Girls  of  her  world  are  prac- 
tised in  discounting  such  requests.  But 
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Rufin’s  courteous  and  fastidious  face  was 
above  suspicion;  without  a word  she  fol- 
lowed him. 

The  office  to  which  he  led  her  was  an 
arid,  neat  room,  an  economical  legal  fac- 
tory for  making  mole-hills  into  moun- 
tains. A desk  and  certain  chairs  stood 
like  chill  islands  about  its  floor;  it  had 
the  forlorn  atmosphere  of  a waiting-room. 
The  little  official  whose  workshop  it  was 
held  open  the  door  for  them,  followed 
them  in,  and  closed  it  again.  “ Do  not  be 
alarmed,  my  child,1 ” he  said  to  the  tragic 
girl.  “ This  gentleman  is  a great  artist. 
You  will  be  honored  in  serving  him.” 

Rufin  stilled  him  with  an  upraised 
hand  and  fetched  a chair  for  the  girl. 
She  rested  an  arm  on  the  back  of  it,  but 
did  not  sit  down.  She  did  not  under- 
stand why  she  had  been  brought  to  this 
room,  and  stared  with  hard,  preoccupied 
eyes  at  the  tall  man  with  the  mild,  still 
face. 

“I  recognized  you  by  a picture  I saw 
some  months  ago  in  a room  in  Mont- 
martre,” said  Rufin.  “It  was  a great 
picture,  the  work  of  a great  man.” 

“Ah!”  The  girl  let  her  breath  go  in 
a long  sigh.  “ Monsieur  knows  him, 
then?  And  knows  that  he  is  a great 
man?  For  he  is — he  is  a great  man!” 

She  spoke  with  passion,  with  a living 
fervor  of  conviction,  but  her  eyes  still 
appealed. 

“ You  and  I both  know  it  quite  cer- 
tainly, mademoiselle,”  replied  Rufin. 
“Everybody  will  know  it  very  soon.  It 
is  a truth  that  cannot  be  hidden.  But 
where  is  the  picture?” 

“I  have  it,”  she  answered. 

“Take  care  of  it,  then,”  said  Rufin. 
“ You  have  a great  trust.  And  the 
painter — have  you  got  him,  too?” 

She  stared  at  him,  bewildered.  “The 
painter?  The  painter  of  the  picture?” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Rufin.  “ Who  else  ?” 

“But — ” she  looked  from  him  to  the 
benign  official,  who  had  the  air  of  pre- 
siding at  a ceremony.  “ Then  you  don’t 
know?  You  haven’t  heard?” 

Comprehension  lit  in  her  face;  she 
uttered  a wretched  little  laugh. 

“Ah,  v'ld  de  la  comedie!”  she  cried. 

“ No,  I haven’t  got  him.  They  have 
taken  him  from  me.  They  have  taken 
him,  and  in  there” — her  forefinger  shot 
out  and  pointed  to  the  wall  and  beyond 


it — “ in  there,  in  a room  full  of  people 
who  stare  and  listen,  they  are  making 
him  into  a murderer.” 

“ Then — parbleu!”  The  little  official 
was  seized  by  comprehension  as  by  a 
fit.  “ Then  there  is  an  artist — the  artist 
of  whom  you  talk — who  is  one  of  the 
apaches!  It  is  unbelievable!” 

At  the  word  apaches  the  girl  turned  on 
him  with  teeth  bared  as  though  in  a 
snarl.  But  at  the  sound  of  Rufin’s  voice 
she  subsided. 

“What  is  his  name — quickly?”  he  de- 
manded. 

“ Giaconi,”  she  answered. 

Rufin  looked  his  question  at  the  little 
official,  who  turned  to  the  girl. 

“ Peter  the  Lucky  ?”  he  queried. 

She  nodded,  dejectedly. 

The  little  official  made  a grimace.  “ It 
was  he,”  he  said,  “who  did  the  throat- 
cutting. Tiens!  this  begins  to  be  a 
drama.” 

The  girl,  with  drooping  head,  made  a 
faint  moan  of  protest  and  misery.  Rufin 
signed  the  little  man  to  be  silent.  The 
truth,  if  he  had  but  given  it  entertain- 
ment, had  offered  itself  to  him  from  the 
first.  All  he  had  heard  of  the  man,  Papa 
Musard’s  slanderous-sounding  complaints 
of  him,  the  fat  concierge  reports  of  his 
violence,  had  gathered  toward  this  culmi- 
nation. He  had  insisted  upon  thinking 
of  him  as  a full-blooded  man  of  genius, 
riotously  making  little  of  conventions, 
a creature  abounding  in  life,  tinctured  a 
little,  perhaps,  with  the  madness  that  may 
spice  the  mind  of  a visionary  and  enrage 
his  appetites.  It  was  a figure  he  had 
created  to  satisfy  himself. 

“ It  was  false  art,”  he  reflected.  “ That 
is  me — false  art!” 

Still,  whatever  he  had  seen  wrongly, 
there  was  still  the  picture.  Apache,  mur- 
derer, and  all  the  rest — the  fellow  had 
painted  the  picture.  No  one  verdict  can 
account  for  both  art  and  morals,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  it  seemed,  that 
the  law  which  executed  a murderer  would 
murder  a painter  at  the  same  time — and 
such  a painter! 

“ No,”  said  Rufin,  unconsciously  speak- 
ing aloud — “ no ; they  must  not  kill  him.” 

“Ah,  m’sieur!”  It  was  a cry  from 
the  girl,  whose  composure  had  broken 
utterly  at  his  words.  “You  are  also  an 
artist — you  know  I” 
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In  a hysteria  of  supplication  she  flung 
herself  forward  and  was  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet.  She  lifted  clasped  hands  and 
blinded  eyes;  she  was  like  a child  saying 
its  prayers  but  for  the  writhen  torture 
of  her  face,  where  wild  hopes  and  lunatic 
terrors  played  alternately. 

“M’sieur,  you  can  save  him  I You 
have  the  grand  air,  m’sieur;  there  is  God 
in  your  face;  you  make  men  hear  you! 
For  mercy  — for  blessed  charity  — ah, 
m’sieur,  m’sieur,  I will  carry  your  sins 
for  you ; I will  go  to  hell  in  your 
placet  You  are  great — one  sees  it;  and 
he  is  great,  too!  M’sieur,  I am  your 
chattel,  your  beast — only  save  him,  save 
him!” 

It  tore  the  barren  atmosphere  of  the 
office  to  rags;  it  made  the  place  augus$ 
and  awful.  Rufin  bent  to  her  and  took 
her  clasped  hands  in  one  of  his  to  raise 
her. 

“I  will  do  all  that  I can,”  he  said, 
earnestly.  “ All ! I dare  not  do  less,  my 
child.” 

She  gulped  and  shivered ; she  had 
poured  her  soul  and  her  force  forth,  and 
she  was  weak  and  empty.  She  strained 
to  find  further  expression,  but  could  not. 
Rufin  supported  her  to  the  chair. 

“We  must  see  what  is  happening  in 
this  trial,”  he  said  to  the  little  official. 
“ We  have  lost  time  as  it  is.” 

“ I will  guide  you,”  replied  the  other, 
happily.  “It  is  a situation,  is  it  not? 
Ah,  the  crevasses,  the  abysses  of  life! 
Oome,  my  friend.” 

From  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  a mur- 
mur reached  them.  They  entered  it  to 
find  the  crowd  sundered,  leaving  empty 
a broad  alley. 

" Qu'est  ce  qu'y  a¥*  The  little  official 
was  jumping  on  tiptoe  to  see  over  the 
heads  in  front  of  him.  “Is  it  possible 
that  the  case  is  finished?” 

A sergent  de  ville  came  at  his  gesture 
and  found  means  to  get  them  through  to 
the  front  of  the  crowd,  which  waited 
with  a hungry  expectation. 

“ The  case  is  certainly  finished,”  mur- 
mured the  little  man. 

A double  door  opened  at  the  head  of 
the  alley  of  people,  and  half  a dozen 
men  in  uniform  came  out  quickly. 
Others  followed,  and  they  came  down 
toward  the  entrance.  In  the  midst  of 
them,  their  shabby  civilian  clothes  con- 


trasting abruptly  with  the  uniforms  of 
their  guards,  slouched  four  men,  hand- 
cuffed and  bareheaded. 

“It  is  they,”  whispered  the  official  to 
Rufin,  and  half  turned  his  head  to  ask 
a question  of  the  sergent  behind  them. 

Three  of  them  were  lean  young  men, 
with  hardy,  debased,  animal  counte- 
nances. They  were  referable  at  a glance 
to  the  dregs  of  civilization.  They  had 
the  stooped  shoulders,  the  dragging  gait, 
the  half-servile,  half-threatening  expres- 
sion that  hall-marks  the  apache . It  was 
to  the  fourth  that  Rufin  turned  with  an 
overdue  thrill  of  excitement.  A young 
man — not  more  than  twenty-five — built 
like  a bull  for  force  and  wrath.  His  was 
that  colossal  physique  that  develops  in 
the  South ; his  shoulders  were  mighty 
under  his  mean  coat,  and  his  chained 
wrists  were  square  and  knotty.  He  held 
his  head  up  with  a sort  of  truculence  in 
its  poise;  it  was  the  head,  massive,  sen- 
suous-lipped, slow-eyed,  of  a whimsical 
Nero.  It  was  weariness,  perhaps,  that 
gave  him  his  look  of  satiety,  of  ap- 
petites full  fed  and  dormant,  of  lusts 
grossly  slaked.  A murmur  ran  through 
the  hall  as  he  passed;  it  was  as  though 
the  wretched  men  and  women  who  knew 
him  uttered  an  involuntary  applause. 

“There  is  Peter,”  said  some  one  near 
Rufin.  “Lucky  Peter!  Quelhomme!” 

The  sergent  was  memorizing  for  the 
little  official  the  closing  scene  of  the  trial. 
Rufin  heard  words  here  and  there  in  his 
narrative.  “ Called  the  judges  a set  of 
old  . . . Laughed  aloud  when  they  asked 
him  if  . . . Yes,  roared  with  laughter — 
roared!”  And  then  for  a final  phrase: 
“ Condamnes  a la  mort !** 

“You  hear?”  inquired  the  little  of- 
ficial, nudging  him.  “ It  is  too  late. 
They  are  condemned  to  death,  all  of  them. 
They  have  their  affair!” 

Rufin  shrugged  and  led  the  way  back 
to  the  office.  But  it  was  empty;  the 
girl  had  gone. 

“ Tiens  ” said  the  official.  “ No  doubt 
she  heard  of  the  sentence  and  knew  that 
there  was  no  more  to  be  done.” 

“ Or  else,”  said  Rufin,  thoughtfully, 
frowning  at  the  floor — “or  else  she  re- 
poses her  trust  in  me.” 

“ Ah,  doubtless,”  agreed  the  little  man. 
“But  say,  then!  It  has  been  an  experi- 
ence, heinf  Piquant;  picturesque;  mov- 
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ing,  too.  For  I am  not  like  you;  I do 
not  see  these  dramas  every  day.” 

“And  you  fancy  I do?”  cried  Rutin. 
“Man,  I am  terrified  to  find  what  goes 
on  in  the  world.  And  I thought  I knew 
life!”  With  a gesture  of  hopelessness 
and  impotence  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  forth. 

The  business  preserved  its  character  of 
a series  of  accidents  to  the  end;  accidents 
are  the  forced  effects  of  truth.  Rufin, 
having  organized  supports  of  a kind  not 
to  be  ignored  in  a republican  state,  even 
by  blind  Justice  herself,  threw  his  case 
at  the  wise  gray  head  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice — a wily  politician  who  knew 
the  uses  of  advertisement.  The  apaches 
are  distinctively  a Parisian  product,  and 
if  only  Paris  could  be  won  over,  intrigued 
by  the  romance  and  strangeness  of  the 
genius  that  had  flowered  in  the  gutter 
and  given  to  the  world  a star  of  art,  all 
would  be  arranged  and  the  guillotine 
would  have  but  three  necks  to  subdue. 
France  at  large  would,  only  shrug,  for 
France  is  the  husband  of  Paris  and  per- 
mits her  her  caprices.  It  rested  with 
Paris,  then. 

But,  as  though  they  insisted  upon  a 
martyr,  the  apaches  themselves  inter- 
vened with  a brisk  series  of  murders  and 
outrages,  the  last  of  which  they  effected 
on  the  very  fringe  of  the  show-Paris. 
It  was  not  a sergent  de  ville  this  time, 
but  a shopkeeper,  and  the  city  frothed 
at  the  mouth  and  shrieked  for  revenge. 

“ After  that,”  said  the  minister,  “ there 
is  nothing  to  do.  See  for  yourself — here 
are  the  papers!  We  shall  be  fortunate  if 
four  executions  suffice.” 

Rufin  was  seated  facing  him  across  a 
great  desk  littered  with  documents. 

“ Why  not  try  if  three  will  serve  ?”  he 
suggested. 

The  minister  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
He  looked  at  Rufin  half  humorously. 

“ These  Parisians,”  he  said,  “ have  the 
guillotine  habit.  If  they  take  to  crying 
for  more,  what  old  man  can  be  sure  of 
dying  in  his  bed?  My  grandfather  was 
an  old  man,  and  his  head  fell  in  the 
Revolution.” 

“But  this,”  said  Rufin,  rustling  the 
newspapers  before  him — “this  is  clamor. 
It  is  panic.  It  is  not  serious.” 

“That  is  why  I am  afraid  of  it,”  re- 
plied the  minister.  “I  am  always  afraid 


of  a frightened  Frenchman.  But,  sans 
blague,  my  friend,  I cannot  do  what  you 
wish.” 

Rufin  put  the  piled  newspapers  from 
him  and  leaned  forward  to  plead. 

It  was  useless.  The  old  man  opposite 
him  had  a manner  as  deft  and  unassuming 
as  his  own;  it  masked  a cynical  inflexi- 
bility of  purpose  proof  against  any  appeal. 

“ I cannot  do  it,”  was  his  single  answer. 

Rufin  sighed.  “ Then  it  remains  to  see 
the  President,”  he  suggested. 

“ There  is  that,”  smiled  the  minister. 
“ See  him  by  all  means.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  gardening,  you  will  find  him 
charming.  Otherwise,  perhaps  — but  an 
honest  man,  I assure  you.” 

“At  least,”  said  Rufin,  “if  everything 
fails,  if  the  great  painter  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  newspapers  and  your  epi- 
grams— at  least  you  will  allow  me  to 
visit  him  before — before  the — ” 

“But  certainly!”  the  minister  bowed. 
“I  am  eager  to  serve  you,  Monsieur 
Rufin.  When  the  date  is  fixed  I will 
write  you  a permission.  You  three  shall 
have  an  interview;  it  should  be  a mem- 
orable one.” 

“ We  three  ?”  Rufin  waited  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

“ Exactly.  You  two  great  artists.  Mon- 
sieur Rufin  and  Monsieur  Giaconi,  and 
also  the  murderer,  Peter  the  Lucky.” 

The  old  man  smiled  charmingly;  he 
had  brought  the  negotiations  to  a point 
with  a mot. 

“ Adieu,  cher  maitre”  he  said,  rising  to 
shake  his  visitor’s  hand  across  the  wide 
desk. 

Rufin  seemed  to  have  trodden  into  a 
groove  of  unsuccess.  All  his  efforts  were 
futile;  he  saw  himself  wasting  time  and 
energy  while  fate  wasted  none.  The 
picture  came  to  hang  in  his  studio  till 
the  Luxembourg  should  demand  it;  daily 
its  tragic  wisdom  and  tenacious  femi- 
ninity goaded  him  to  new  endeavors,  and 
daily  he  knew  that  he  spent  himself  in 
vain. 

He  did  not  even  realize  how  much  of 
himself  he  had  expended  till  that  raw 
morning  before  the  dawn  when  he  drove 
across  Paris  in  a damp  and  mournful 
cab,  with  the  silent  girl  at  his  side,  to  a 
little  square  like  a well  shut  in  by  high 
houses  whose  every  window  was  lighted. 
There  was  already  a crowd  waiting 
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massed  under  the  care  of  mounted  sol- 
diers, and  the  cab  slowed  to  a walk  to 
pass  through  them.  From  the  window  at 
his  side  he  saw,  with  unconscious  appre- 
ciation, the  picture  it  made,  an  arrange* 
ment  of  somber  masses  with  yellow  win- 
dows shining,  and  in  the  middle  the 
gaunt  uprights,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  guillotine. 

Faces  looked  in  at  him,  strange  and 
sudden,  lit  abruptly  by  the  carriage- 
lamps.  Somebody — doubtless  a student — 
peered  and  recognized  him.  “ Good  morn- 
ing, maitre”  he  said,  and  was  gone. 

. 'Maitre — master!  Men  did  him  honor 
in  so  naming  him,  gave  him  rank,  de- 
ferred to  him.  But  he  acknowledged  life 
for  his  master,  himself  for  its  pupil  and 
servant. 

The  girl  had  not  spoken  since  they 
started;  she  remained  sitting  still  in  her 
place  when  the  cab  halted  at  a door,  and 
it  needed  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  rouse 
her  to  dismount.  She  followed  him  obe- 
diently between  more  men  in  uniform 
and  they  found  themselves  in  a corridor, 
where  an  officer,  obviously  waiting  there 
for  the  purpose,  greeted  Rufin  with 
marked  deference. 

“There  is  no  need,”  he  said,  as  Rufin 
groped  in  his  pockets  for  the  permit  with 
which  he  had  been  provided.  “ I have 
been  warned  to  expect  Monsiur  Rufin  and 
the  lady,  and  I congratulate  myself  on  the 
honor  of  receiving  them.” 

“ He  knows  we  are  coming  ?”  asked 
Rufin. 

“Yes,  he  knows,”  replied  the  other. 
“ At  this  moment  his  toilet  is  being 
made.”  He  sank  his  voice  so  that  the 
mute,  abstracted  girl  should  not  overhear. 
“ The  hair  above  the  neck,  you  know — . 
they  always  shave  that  off.  It  might  be 
better  that  mademoiselle  should  not  see.” 

“ Possibly,”  agreed  Rufin,  looking  ab- 
sently at  his  comely,  insignificant  face, 
which  the  lamps  illuminated  mercilessly. 

The  girl  stood  with  her  hands  loosely 
joined  before  her  and  her  thin  face 
vacant,  staring,  as  though  in  a mood  of 
deep  thought,  along  the  bare  passage. 
Suddenly  she  addressed  the  officer. 

“ How  long  shall  I be  with  him,”  she 
inquired,  in  tones  of  an  almost  arrogant 
composure,  “before  they  cut  his  head 
off?” 

The  words,  in  their  matter  - of  - fact 


directness,  no  less  than  the  tone,  seemed 
to  startle  the  officer. 

“Ah,  mademoiselle!”  he  protested,  as 
though  at  an  indelicacy  or  an  accusation. 

“ How  long  ?”  repeated  the  girl. 

“Kindly  tell  mademoiselle  what  she 
wishes  to  know,”  directed  Rufin. 

The  officer  hesitated.  “ It  does  not  rest 
with  me,”  he  said,  uncomfortably.  “ You 
see,  there  is  a regular  course  in  these 
matters,  a routine.  I hope  mademoiselle 
will  have  not  less  than  ten  minutes.” 

The  girl  looked  at  Rufin  and  made  a 
face.  It  was  as  though  she  had  been  over- 
charged in  a shop;  she  invited  him,  it 
seemed,  to  take  note  of  a trivial  im- 
posture. Her  manner  and  gesture  had 
the  repressed  power  of  under-expression. 
He  nodded  to  her  in  entire  compre- 
hension. 

“ But,”  began  the  officer,  excitedly, 
“ how  can  I — •” 

Rufin  turned  on  him  gravely,  a somber, 
august  figure  of  reproof. 

“ Sir,”  he  said,  “ you  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a tragedy.  I beg  you  to  be 
silent.” 

The  officer  made  a hopeless  gesture; 
the  shadow  of  it  fled  grotesquely  up  the 
walls. 

A few  moments  later  the  summons 
came  that  took  them  along  the  passage 
to  an  open  door,  giving  on  to  a room 
brilliant  with  lights  and  containing  a 
number  of  people.  At  the  farther  end 
of  it  a table  against  the  wall  had  been 
converted  into  a sort  of  altar,  with  wan 
candles  alight  upon  it,  and  there  was  a 
robed  priest  among  the  uniformed  men. 
Those  by  the  door  parted  to  make  way  for 
them.  Rufin  saw  them  salute  him  and 
removed  his  hat. 

Somebody  was  speaking.  “Regret  we 
cannot  leave  you  alone,  but — ” 

“ It  does  not  matter,”  said  Rufin. 

The  room  was  raw  and  aching  with 
light;  the  big  electrics  were  pitiless.  In 
the  middle  of  it  a man  sat  on  a chair 
and  raised  expectant  eyes  at  his  arrival. 
It  was  Giaconi,  the  painter,  the  murderer. 
There  was  some  disorder  of  his  dress 
which  Rufin  noted  automatically,  but  it 
was  not  for  some  minutes  that  he  per- 
ceived its  cause — the  collar  of  his  coat 
had  been  shorn  away.  The  man  sat  under 
all  those  fascinated  eyes  impatiently;  his 
tired  and  whimsical  face  was  tense  and 
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drawn;  he  was  plainly  putting  a strong 
constraint  upon  himself.  The  great 
shoulders,  the  huge  arms,  all  the  com- 
pressed strength  of  the  body,  made  the 
effect  of  some  strong  animal  fettered  and 
compelled  to  tameness. 

“ Rufin  ?”  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

The  painter  nodded.  “ Yes,  it  is 
Rufin.” 

The  girl  glided  past  him  toward  the 
seated  man.  “ And  I,  Pietro,”  she  said. 

He  made  a gesture  with  his  hand  as 
though  to  move  her  aside,  for  she  stood 
between  him  and  Rufin. 

“ Ah,”  she  cried,  “ do  you  not  need  me 
at  all — even  now?” 

“ Oh,  what  is  it  ?”  said  the  condemned 
man,  with  a quick  irritation.  “ Is  this  a 
time?  There  is  not  a moment  to  spare. 
I must  speak  to  Rufin — I must.  Yes, 
kneel  down;  that’s  right!” 

She  had  sunk  at  his  knee  and  laid  her 
brown  head  upon  it.  As  though  to  ac- 
knowledge the  caress  of  a dog,  he  let  one 
hand  fall  on  her  bowed  shoulders.  His 
eyes  traveled  across  her  to  Rufin. 

“ They  told  me  you  would  come.  Say 
— is  it  because  of  my  picture  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Rufin.  “I  have  done  all 
that  I could  to  save  you  because  of  that. 
But-” 

“ I know,”  said  the  other.  “ They  have 
told  me.  You  like  it,  then  — my  poor 
*Monna  Lisa  of  Montmartre’?” 

Rufin  stepped  closer.  It  was  not  easy 
to  utter  all  he  desired  to  say  under  the 
eyes  of  those  uniformed  men,  with  the 
sad,  attentive  priest  in  the  background. 

“ Monsieur,”  he  said,  “ your  picture  is 
in  my  studio.  Nothing  shall  ever  hang 
in  its  place,  for  nothing  will  be  worthy.” 

The  seated  man  heard  him  hungrily. 
For  the  moment  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten where  he  was  and  what  was  to 
happen  to  him  ere  he  drew  many  more 
breaths. 

“I  knew,”  he  said,  “I  knew.  I can 
paint.  So  can  you,  monsieur  — some- 
times. We  two — we  know!” 

He  frowned  heavily  as  realization  re- 
turned to  him.  u And  now  I never  shall,” 
he  said.  “ I never  shall ! Ah,  it  is  hor- 
rible ! A man  is  two  people,  and  both  die 
like  a single  soul.  You  know,  for  you 
are  an  artist.” 


“ I — I have  done  my  best,”  said  Rufin, 
despairingly.  “ If  I could  go  instead  and 
leave  you  to  paint — oh,  believe  me,  I 
would  go  now  gladly,  proudly,  for  I 
should  have  given  the  world  pictures, 
great  pictures.” 

A spasm  of  emotion  filled  his  eyes  with 
tears,  and  some  one  touched  his  arm  and 
drew  him  aside.  He  strove  with  himself 
fiercely  and  looked  up  again  to  see  that 
three  men  had  entered  the  room  and  were 
going  toward  the  prisoner.  The  priest 
had  come  forward  and  was  raising  the 
kneeling  girl. 

“ A moment,”  cried  the  prisoner,  as  the 
three  laid  hands  upon  him.  “Just  a 
moment.”  They  took  no  notice.  “ Mon- 
sieur Rufin,”  he  cried,  “ it  is  my  hand  I 
offer  you — only  that.” 

Somebody  near  Rufin  spoke  a brief 
order  and  the  three  were  still.  He  saw 
Giaconi’s  intent  face  across  their  shoul- 
ders, his  open  hand  reaching  forward  be- 
tween them.  He  clasped  it  silently. 

The  priest  had  set  the  girl  on  her  knees 
before  the  improvised  altar  and  stood  be- 
side her  in  silence.  The  three,  with  no 
word  spoken,  proceeded  with  their  busi- 
ness. With  deft  speed  they  lashed  their 
man’s  hands  behind  his  back,  forcing 
them  back  with  rough  skill.  The  chief 
of  them  motioned  his  subordinates  to  take 
him  by  the  elbows  and  signed  to  the 
priest  with  his  hand.  The  priest  came 
forward,  holding  the  crucifix,  and  took 
his  place  close  to  the  prisoner.  For  a 
final  touch  of  the  grotesque  the  execu- 
tioner produced  and  put  on  a tall  silk  hat. 

“March!”  he  said,  and  they  took  the 
condemned  man  toward  the  door.  He 
twisted  his  head  round  for  a last  glance 
at  what  it  held. 

“ Good-by,  little  one !”  he  cried,  loudly. 
The  kneeling  girl  only  moaned. 

“ Good-by,  M’sieur  Rufin.” 

Rufin  stepped  forward  and  bowed  me- 
chanically. 

“Adieu,  maitre”  he  answered. 

He  saw  that  the  condemned  man’s 
eyes  lightened,  a flush  rose  in  his  face; 
he  smiled  as  if  in  triumph.  Then  they 
passed  out,  and  Rufin,  after  standing  for 
a moment  in  uncertainty,  crossed  the 
room  and  kneeled  beside  the  girl,  with 
his  hands  pressed  to  his  ears. 
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Neighbors  of  the  Winter  Night 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


A BELATED  snow  bad  fallen,  the 
glass  went  down  ten  degrees,  and 
sleigh-bells  again  jingled.  It  was 
the  last  Parthian  shot  of  the  retreating 
winter.  Three  days  before,  I had  been 
working  in  the  garden,  spading  out  my 
cold-frames,  while  the  song-sparrows  and 
robins  were  heralding  the  spring.  This 
unexpected  return  of  winter  drove  the 
poor  sparrows  in  close  for  refuge.  Two 
of  them  have  found  shelter  in  the  wood- 
shed. Going  out  on  the  porch  the  morn- 
ing after  the  storm,  I saw  innumerable 
bird  tracks  in  the  sifted  snow-powder  on 
the  floor — hop,  hop,  hop,  everywhere.  A 
pound  of  suet  had  been  completely  de- 
voured in  twenty -four  hours.  I went 
down  in  the  garden  to  look  for  the 
rabbit  which  has  visited  there  all  winter. 
He  had  been  across  the  snow  for  his 
breakfast  before  I was  up,  jumping 
steadily  and  straight  for  the  lettuce-bed, 
his  small  fore  - feet  coming  down  first, 
and  his  long  hind-feet  swinging  on  either 
side  and  coming  down  a couple  of  inches 
ahead.  The  frost  caught  a good  deal  of 
young  late  lettuce  in  the  fall,  and  the 
snow  has  kept  it  in  cold  storage  for  him. 
He  doesn’t  live  in  our  garden,  though, 
but  merely  feeds  there.  He  lives  two  lots 
away,  in  a pile  of  straw  round  a rambler 
rose-bush.  Our  dogs  often  try  to  catch 
him,  but  he  is  too  clever.  The  other  day, 
before  this  spring  snowfall,  I was  in  the 
garden  with  the  dogs.  We  saw  nothing. 
Hickey,  however,  picked  up  a scent,  and 
began  following  it  over  the  brown  soil. 
Suddenly,  under  the  terrier’s  nose,  the 
dead,  brown  lump  of  a cauliflower  plant 
came  to  life  and  began  to  jump.  The 
dogs  were  after  it,  in  full  cry.  Br’er 
Babbit  doubled  and  gained  a few  steps, 
but  the  dogs  closed  on  him.  Again  he 
doubled,  and  this  time  made  for  a sheet 
of  ice  in  the  shadow  behind  the  house. 
The  instant  his  feet  struck  this  ice  he 
doubled  again.  The  dogs  slid  ten  feet, 
helplessly.  This  gave  him  the  time  he 
needed.  He  disappeared  under  the  fence, 


like  a vanishing  ball  of  white  worsted, 
and  left  the  dogs  baying  their  rage. 

Our  house  is  on  the  main  street  of  a 
populous  village  in  the  Berkshires,  yet 
this  rabbit  has  left  his  tracks  in  the  snow 
this  winter  clear  out  to  the  front  side- 
walk. He  is  a wild  rabbit,  too,  not  an 
escaped  pet.  After  the  snow  came  in  the 
autumn,  in  addition  to  his  track  and, 
of  course,  the  innumerable  tracks  of  squir- 
rels under  the  evergreens,  and  of  snow- 
birds around  the  crumb-tray  at  the  back 
door,  I used  to  find  record  in  the  morning 
of  unexpected  night  visitors.  A skunk 
tracked  several  times  up  from  the  swamp 
behind  to  the  garbage-pail.  Some  years 
ago  a wealthy  resident  of  our  hills  stocked 
his  game  preserve  with  English  pheasants, 
which  have  now  spread  over  the  county. 
The  pheasant  is  a walker.  You  cannot 
mistake  his  tracks,  for  he  puts  one  foot 
neatly  down  directly  in  front  of  the  other, 
making  a clean  impression,  as  if  he  had 
picked  it  up  again  very  carefully.  One 
morning  I found  close  to  the  house  the 
end  of  a pheasant’s  trail.  Something  had 
evidently  scared  him,  and  he  had  risen 
from  the  ground,  brushing  the  snow  on 
both  sides  with  the  first  flap  of  his  wings. 
Curious  to  see  how  far  he  had  walked, 
I put  on  my  pedometer  and  followed  that 
trail.  It  led  me  through  my  little  swamp, 
up  the  hill  through  a neighbor’s  yard, 
across  the  road,  through  a spruce  hedge, 
across  the  great  lawn  of  a big  summer 
estate,  into  the  woods  behind.  I put  on 
mysnow-shoes  in  the  woods  and  kept  on. 
The  trail  finally  ceased  in  a brush-heap, 
where  the  snow  was  tracked  all  about, 
and  in  one  place  scratched  through  to  the 
brown  leaves.  That  pheasant  had  walked 
exactly  one  mile  and  a quarter — a long 
walk  for  a bird!  And  in  all  that  dis- 
tance there  was  no  sign  that  he  had 
stopped  to  scratch  for  food.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  set  out  deliberately  to  walk  to 
my  house.  I could  not  flatter  myself  that 
such  was  the  case;  doubtless  some  sense 
of  his  had  told  him  it  was  useless  to 
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scratch,  or  perhaps  he  had  fled  from  the  mal,  and  we  have  but 
bushes  through  which  he  had  walked,  who  can  trap  him.  My 
But  bis  trail  was  without  a break.  bloodthirsty,  looked  sad! 

My  collie  tracks  like  a fox,  making,  in  our  back  yard.  “T 
that  is,  but  two  marks  instead  of  four,  going  right  past  our  h<; 
But  of  course  his  stride  is  longer,  and  ‘k  and  my  old  furs  so  sin 
his  feet  are  much  larger,  with  a deeper  ini-  tenderness  curiously  bre 
press,  for  he  weighs  three  times  as  much  tain  points, 
as  a fox.  There  was  no  mistaking,  then.  We  have  had  weasels 
one  morning  after  a fresh,  light  snow-  though  I have  never  seei 
fall,  the  trail  of  a fox  across  the  garden,  weasel  is  a land  mink 
We  have  no  chickens;  and  I was  surprised  mink  is  a water  weasel 
that  he  had  crossed  our  lot,  till  I followed  boyhood  used  to  affirm 
the  trail.  He  had  come  up  on  the  ice  of  the  weasel.'’  From  his 
the  sluggish,  sunken  brook  behind,  thus  tain  that  ho  goes  hop. 
being  concealed  by  the  high  banks,  had  to  walk,  like  his  brothe 
turned  out  in  my  back  yard,  and  followed  has  his  leisure  moment 
the  shelter  of  the  fence  up  to  the  garden,  leap,  landing  with  fc< 
crossed  that,  gone  through  the  fence  on  rising  almost  from  twe 
the  other  side,  and  drawn  near  a chicken-  side,  almost  an  inch  a pa 
coop.  But  something  had  then  fright-  usual  four  of  a squirre' 
ened  him — the  bark  of  a dog  perhaps—  my  yard  showed  that 
for  his  tracks  suddenly  swerved,  turned  clearing  a little  over  ft 
from  a lope  to  a gallop,  and  lie  streaked  He  came  up  to  investig* 
for  the  sunken  brook  again.  Once  there,  apple -tree  trimmings, 
he  hod  settled  down  to  his  old  pace  and  around  the  pile.  Then, 
gone  on  his  way.  nothing  he  wanted,  he 

On  this  same  brook  I have  occasionally  But  when  a weasel  is  ba 
found  the  track  of  a mink,  coming  up,  has  the  leaping  ability  r 
no  doubt,  from  the  more  secluded  river  clear  sometimes  as  mucl 
to  reach  the  chicken -and -duck  farm  near  Let  us  follow  the  w 
the  source.  The  mink,  when  he  is  taking  yard  into  the  wilder  c 
il  easy,  and  the  snow  is  deep  and  soft,  likes  to  live  in  pine  si 
makes  paw  tracks  on  either  side  of  a line  stone  walls,  and  he  is 
drawn  by  his  tail.  He  is  a crafty  ani-  little  hunter.  Sometim 
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of  a eoHuetaih  vjtoi  thru  the  A*i!l»Av*  the.  delicate  hilar  uf  the  tmrtf 
’ :v:1  So(,^iiiTv*.s.,  you  hl.irkb*  rr.v  vn-os  jjfyt  a note  <>*  sub-Jiiod 

‘ \ ;fv<  T /th*  rh4r  ^)or  to  the  IfttfcWapfc.  From 

*?m/fc«  rises  in 

' v v ' \ l(m  $i}ri  fho  slender 

jp  the  mouriPHns 
ivfnhnv^  niHflp  ^ith 

f Tiiyii  £$  so  \hii m i * n,u,  lute  ^tooikJ,  The 

f\V£jB  Kt;  in  wfeife  pretpr-  /world  h lilvufc - tn.iT.  not  mid;  .Winter  is 
o ( .*  r r #<  ins  body— a w»hi  and  ip  In'r  l»r>t  iin»od..  'Not  a mih:  from  hnute 
little  animal  on  the  ,y<»u  p0$£  the still  woods,  where  there  o 

tifcnti  yri-ivttKrrpifiK  ^vhv:«\  you  hif  *\pu  of  l|fo  ;;for  tin  deea-riojial 

There  fv>»$  a siv-mVUij!  the  4>iy  ^uftroj  or  ;eiiio|aitJ^y..'.);iut;  thrmiirb 

Trr't*; — not  y^stmhiy.  be«.-naso-  a break  in  ti>v  frees.  or  over  the  wall 

rsoally  rottnuta  in  their  holes  wttWe;  the  mnsH  HVcsr,  you.  Oou  still 
u storm.  Thr  t*Mjj!\»ry  • -*«■•  the  vdhure  . What  «vtbi  ihi.mrs 

Whiter  Tbo  'tut##  tftnVa-  passed  through  here  last  tifehtt  K one. 
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xun'lv  **»r  ?hr-  School  ' /o\- 

party  ifriH  ferp«\i:  Ik* 

Jet  uft  lixik  «f  ife  .Miliafc  -siihyr.  ^tm?  i^vrt  ^ 
Hen.  if  a iitifo  u sumll 

ow  or  bwn/  v\r>  The  amw 

hv  the  \:  'il\  **r.  <•>>*<«..]  ami  tv*  r**>vd 

with  a design,  made  bj  tbfe 

fet.  8ui$  -fer  **t*p».  fe 
printer  offe  traiW,?i  HTie. 

> irature  h:*d  3 t^fL  But 
why  d<v  thr  iHi’fe  hen: 
never  rfki  snow-  like  l^p* 
work*  Tfevji^f*  was  a 
uk*Uj  last  nkht.  Thai 
f. h $ » i ir'\ 

srdioof  wvnf  on  a sfnigh-  :^;> 
fide,  -and  why  the  deer-  ; V 
truce  darujed!  Had  you  x^-;;. .T 


;d»-n«edy  .Kipping- 
j/ur  cje*  to  the  grounds 
we  innumerable 
scltdmJ  tracks,  groups 
of  fuur  prints,  some- 
times three  fed  apart 

t 

\m%  Vmnd*  and  every  mow  Hud  :ai?nu\  the  mx>w  o,  d.,]!>>-!i  .In-Mi  ly'br^  aoi- 
Iht^xu  round  if$e  iri.  tile  pn*  u£ 

'Wiim*  there  Is  a ^ujrd  feik  m.  \t-  ■/ 

'few  feet  farther  on.  The sqirirrd  ronitf^p;:  l&f  c&ll.  i% 

.' iwtohly  xvith  cone,  FoIJcw . iiU  • fxin^/ov -^.t. . t>  x >?**»?£*  d;or>?n  ?v  ih^fef 
fe*k.  #u$  at  win  lead  to  cue 

tree  or  on  n)d  stump*  <$md  there  yno  Wd  V**p  vwfrjit  ?ct.  ifV  'fffi  btitffl  ie 
will  find  ffeb  hit* .of  the  eom> — crumbs  o.a-^red  \v*ib  the  vmumt'iknhle  'hoof- 
from  Ui<  tabbx  You  will  tbl#j  tfe}s3  ft?  rH;.- •'  gj  o', -or.  T}vs«*  ’.nxic* pr>v  .f- -V 
■partridge  tw>  oml  place*  tvdi^re  iU%  ; 'dfe$r  -^fTe  lest  nf 

hare  f.erateheil  the  imbiv;  on  M f fc'm  i)T  fpr  twP  tritofe*  1^*1?  wff  to 

bank  tilt  the  ftesh  green  of  rhe  port rhfe-  Hie  we-d,  rfe  !;*r'--.-r  o;.«e  the  liiod 

berry  vines  gtcanis  throassfi,  and  perhaps  teet  a in  mU^  Poto  tlPUi  six  'iivch^ 
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deep* to  te mafa  \y  fi  blink.  was’^fU  a light  in  bis  window. 

The’  dot* • picks'  her  ft*#r  uj*  Xueriii^i  She.  tW  deer  emno  into  hi$  mvhnrd  (o  .ftoj, 
is  the  lugh-stepper  of  the  famUy.  She  a>itl  »u^l£c*irit  when  a horse  stiimp^d 
nho  f'V'  s^raiirlit.  iiheed.  while  uhr  blink  \n  *he  <»nhh\  y^Ued  hi^  head  and  stood, 
toe^  ovit  a fritlv^  a revered  of  r ho  typi«  vil  i $)*«&’’«?,,  beautiful  statue  of  eternal 
human  vjiriUuKH', 

Now  -there  is  a break  in-  the  woods,  for.  CrMsrng.  dhi*  mud  a fid  the  )f  ast  ufo  wo 

“■' ' ’V  find 

triicks  by  tlie-  -aoujo 
hushes  '. 

; *N,  ; - T»  Jy. : - -V Vj- t.y fhv*  wench,  rtaaia.  Orouod- 

<r,’  \ ,''  -v  - : ^':5  > W-  ?-?:  hoitiloj  ic,  old  apples, ' a*. id. 

. ^ Miifun-  ■•horric-^;  s<vm  to 

J 1 ';r  ;:,w  : ^ ^ r ; bo  the  favorite  winter 

':  '"  J ‘ \ : ' < . .’■  ; :*V food  of  the  New  Kug- 

;N  :>;•.; "y  r-N^  T ;.  :;^: T?; laud  door.  They  are  eNo 

J'.'N  '■  \.  ;.  •:;  "V  ' -' V jCv^T  fond  of  left  MOO  itV  Sea.-Ofi 

yT  / e ^rVN-^;; v . •; -,  —a  farmer  in  fTuneeU- 

" - ;*><-T-!/->T'-:  r -"  ■ N *;~*VTfT  V not  fold  me  last  summer 

~ .-.  ' T ,"'  : • f b O y 0«mO  into  1*<S 

'€^Vrf® kitehe)i«|.V*-tdonr  nor  ilixy 
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peril,  Su  nur  rabbit  b>*  ttxfe  ; jtOi’m  ) the  pax*  ; murk*  of  a wiklc&tv* 

isnk  Uvig  Hi  tin*  miylu  bare  d*nie  Nmr  at  we  fdeb  op  the  tjw;k  m j» 

had  a fo.\  eon;*-  by.  fo*. 

jbit,  iter,  I ti  a traojc  like  the  ndhit’s  It  wm-  one  ,1  am*  ary  nHirinug.  in  |Kg 
p^y  hYfftvira  with  life  lupylyfeeb  leaving  fnxery  ; - rj J | ^0 lit < t ' tt|e  fpHoW'- 
four  dUimm  rk$r,  M&  nearly  four  imr  drama  v;^  tliM-joicJ  Jo  us  iff  the 

niitl  ♦m<  -bulf  inoh«>:  lomr.  It  is  the track  Sninv*  The  v \w»*  set  with  miu-.v 

of  a varying  ha re v of  snowline  rabbit,  u and  vtif'k#.  iiioV  sOeoiid-growtb,  time 

breed  oiiee  ooiumou  in.  Ww  England,  but  b«  r not  three  hundred  yards  Uwk  tivfn 
nctw  growing:  livort*  uhd  more  jnv*>  I Jo  a and  a country  road,  hut 

uhailpyr  to  while  in  winter,  trill  ike  the  vbee  to  the  nmunkun,  We  rarm? 
r>ntoidai(.  1 once  *aw  en.*-  ith^  ;i  bid  mi  the  &m»ks  of  the  luo/nine,  wbuh  were 
if!  a mdd  IhM'ember,  fin  nm-t  vo-pi.  u* m > >m  m eo  okuhbv  Hdie  was.  walking-  maxing' 
thing  iii  the  hOidwunc.  Puor  h-Unw  be  rmmuvnt  Iv  but  tvvvr  jVijw-nuirk*  in  a limt 
was 1‘reU‘  i'MveIv  e<;,b,p/>i  l"r  Show,  and  Suddenly  dm  b-mn  to  g»dh)p.  After  '* 
the  weather  man  had  disappointed  him.  few  rod>  inmthvr  gnlioping 'track  honed 
He  is  *o.  rare  in  our  Country  new  that  ta  with  hern  and  pa ralhhd  it.  -Wo  folkm, §| 
hod  ld<  track  in  the  weeds  or  swamps  is  this  i id  tnwk  h/uk  a vwj.t.  The  hero 

something  of  an  .adventure.  fdrimat  like'  had  been  bvViindlvig.  too,  hut  only  for  & 
finding  ( as  \u*  did  last  winter*  only  a mile  short  diwavt-w.  Beyond  that  he  had 

walliing: 
through  fhd 

fjitityiig  HtsiisfOtn  >di]  liHi! 

suddenly  rttshod  to 
■h t8/ TntK'y  " We-  went  baefc 
to  the  ipol-'  :'whe&  ihei 
two  eon  gorging  thaeks 
me  t ; a u d To  1 lowed 
them.  They  ran  ^ra|{et 
For  a time,  and  thou 
then*  wore  ^igjia  in  the 
sim\y  that  the  heroine 
had  grown  less  ^ had 
4}i&  prerniute«:i 
the  ^pproHoh  ‘ ojf  her 


point 

the  dual  frdeka  radi- 
ated in ysevelrfil  dJmrtiona; 
show  i 1 1£  tesa  signa  of 
hash",  , oamd  hook  agaitT 
and  finally  made  off-  id#* 
7tagg]'hg  thmugh  the  tiin- 
her.  toward  a ledge  of 
rooks  Tin  doubt  .iUgg^sted 
bv  f,Mr  nr  tlie  other  as  n 
hotiVo  possihilityV  Tho 
rt>efe  iriocL  the 
ii  straight  to  % froshfv 
dngr  Itolir  tinker"  h eraok 
m There  ww^. 

even  fresh  earth,,  pittved 
® -u  the  sih/tv.  Iw, 
tfa;ek^  l<?d  away,  ■ 
fhfe  nictht  hVfdro  that  ihvv 
drwifwi . havl  In*oii 
a ml  in  their  newly  iudll 
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u peace,  with 
due  to  honey- 


this  sport.  I hey  even 
suggest  that  it  very  close- 
ly resembles  the  sport  of 
dog's,  who  tear  madly 
through  the  woods  on  a 
scent,  or  the  hare-ami -hound 
boys,  who  track  one  another  through  the  two  song-sparrows  were  singing  a duct, 
snow.  Of  course  they  are  right.  It  does  We  walker!  up  the  hill  behind  a neigh- 
oJosely  resemble  the  sport  of  dog  and  boy.  boring  farm,  and  came  upon  the  track  of 
That  is  one  of  its  charms.  a woodchuck.  Spring  had  tempted  him 

But  it  has  another  charm  they  do  not  out  of  his  wintcr-quarteTS  (he  came  out* 
realize  until  they,  too,  have  indulged  in  of  course,  on  Candlemas  Day.  hut  ducked 
it.  properly  clad  and  properly  led.  It  back -again  this  year),  and  he  hud 
brings  us,  as  no  mere  aimless  walking  the  pasture  rather  aimlessly,  evidently 
can,  nor  auy  hunting  expedition  with  wondering  whether  this  snow  meant  that 
rifle  or  shotgun,  into  intimate  touch  with  he  should  go  back  to  sleep  or  not.  He 
the  life  of  Nature,  and  gives  a new  in-  toed  in  more  than  most  of  his  kind — a 
t crest,  an  almost  human  neighborly  note,  com  teal  trail.  At  the  next  fence  w;re  the 
to  the  woods  and  fields  which  border  our  track  of  a fox.  It  kept  within  three  feet 
dwellings,  of  the  fence  all  the  way  down  to  the 

My  wife  and  I went  for  a tramp  a day  inclosed  winter  cow- pasture  behind  the 
or  two  after  the  belated  snow-storm  f barns,  ami  was  there  lost  in  the  trample 
spoke  of.  The  world  was  still  white,  hut  of  cattle-prints.  Rut  back  toward  the 
spring  was  curiously  in  the  air  again,  wooded  hill  it  was  distinct  enough.  We 
and  behind  the  hemlock  hedge  of  a de-  followed  it.  After  the  shy  maimer  of  his 


mm 


Slinking  through  the  Night,  he  had  hfard  vhe  Call 
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saw  his  tracks  he  was  trailing  bis  right 
hind-leg  badly;  he  was  stopping  frequent- 
ly to  lie  down,  every  hundred  feet  at  first, 
and  where  he  rested  there  would  be  traces 
of  blood.  He  was  in  a small  herd.  Week 
after  week  we  came  across  records  of  this 
herd  — ground-hemlock  eaten  down  to 
the  snow,  trampled  sumac  bushes,  old  or- 
chards pawed  up,  and  hoof-prints  track- 
ing through  the  deep  snow  of  the  woods. 
And  always  the  right  hind-leg  of  the 
buck  was  dragged.  Once  a farmer  up 
the  road  saw  him  limping  at  early  morn- 
ing through  a pasture.  But  the  blood 
stains  disappeared  after  a short  time,  and 
gradually  the  leg  trailed  less.  He  was 
evidently  getting  well. 

We  soon  came  to  take  a personal  inter- 
est in  the  fortunes  of  that  buck.  Eveiy 
few  days  we  would  go  where  we  thought 
the  herd  might  have  fed  and  look  for  his 
trail.  Fortunately  the  snow  stayed  on  the 
ground  without  melting,  and  with  sev- 
eral new  falls,  for  over  two  months,  and 
the  herd,  too,  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  were  able  to  convince  ourselves 
that  the  old  buck  was  finally  almost  as 
good  as  new,  though  he  still  trailed  that 
right  hoof  a trifle  more  than  the  left, 
and  did  not  tread  up  so  close  to  the  fore- 
leg as  the  other.  About  the  first  of  March 
a party  of  trampers  startled  the  herd  in 
the  woods.  The  deer,  six  of  them,  in 
full  view,  made  a break  for  a swamp, 
and  from  that  day  we  saw  no  more  fresh 
deer  tracks.  It  is  curious  how  close 
they  had  come  to  our  houses,  even  feed- 
ing by  night  in  our  very  orchards,  and 
yet  how  easily  they  were  frightened  away. 
I never  got  a glimpse  at  them  myself, 
though  I saw  their  tracks  almost  daily. 
Yet  by  this  sport  of  tracking  alone 
I was  able  to  follow  them  through  the 
woods,  and  to  live  a little  their  wild  life. 


The  record  of  their  night  prowlings  gave 
a new  charm  and  wildness  to  our  fields 
and  forests. 

There  is  one  more  track  I shall  look 
for  in  the  timber  on  Rattlesnake  Hill  be- 
fore the  snow  is  quite  gone.  It  is  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  track  of  all, 
exactly  like  the  print  of  a tiny  baby’s 
shriveled  foot.  Mr.  Coon  hibernates,  of 
course,  but  spring  is  in  the  air  long  be- 
fore the  last  snow  melts  in  the  mountain 
woods,  and  he  often  comes  forth  in  time 
to  leave  his  quaint  footprints  on  the 
remnants  of  a drift.  Coon -hunts  at 
night,  with  dogs,  lanterns,  and  guns,  are 
sometimes  exciting  and  always  exhaust- 
ing, but  they  never  yield  me  quite  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  little  snow- 
print  record  not  two  miles  from  my 
home,  of  searching  in  muddy  spots  near 
by  for  further  tracks,  of  living  in  fancy 
the  scene  of  the  night  before — the  still, 
dark  woods,  just  budding  with  spring, 
the  sleepy  boom  of  the  hours  from  the 
distant  steeple  in  the  village,  the  sharp- 
nosed  little  face  emerging  from  a rotten 
tree  trunk,  then  the  scramble  down,  with 
the  soft  thud,  perhaps,  of  a piece  of  dis- 
lodged bark,  and  the  midnight  hunting. 

Even  our  tamest  woods  and  fields,  even 
our  own  suburban  back  yards,  shelter 
their  wild  life.  We  have  neighbors  in 
the  night,  though  we  know  it  not.  They 
leave  their  records  behind  them  in  the 
snow  for  seeing  eyes,  and  to  read  those 
records  aright  is  to  read  a little  deeper 
into  the  book  of  Nature.  The  man  who 
goes  to  walk  with  his  nose  to  the  snow 
is  sometimes  thought  a crank,  some- 
times a bore.  Perhaps  he  is  both.  But 
you  can  never  make  him  believe  it;  or, 
we  might  better  say,  you  cannot  make 
him  care  if  he  is  I It  is  not  you  but  his 
wild  neighbors  he  is  thinking  of. 
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ry  is  the  nature  of  toy  balloons  to  burst. 
This,  being  true  of  toy  balloons  in 
general,  is  more  especially  true  of  blue 
toy  balloons  in  particular.  It  is  general- 
ly admitted  that  the  blue  ones  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  red,  green,  or  yellow 
ones;  just  as  girls  with  blue  eyes  are 
more  beautiful  than  girls  with  gray, 
brown,  or  hazel  eyes;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  frailty  of  blue  balloons. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  reflections 
passing  through  the  mind  of  the  tired 
young  gentleman  on  the  wayside  bench, 
the  province  of  philosophy  being  to 
fortify  the  soul  against  disaster.  He 
was  astonishingly  young  and  surprising- 
ly well  dressed  for  so  finished  a logician, 
since  wisdom  rarely  consorts  with  youth 
or  good  tailors;  but  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing that  he  was  at  least  up  on  the  subject 
of  balloons. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  boulevard 
were  other  benches,  on  one  of  which  sat 
a large  lady  of  somber  mien  and  a boy 
with  a blue  toy  balloon.  Behind  these 
benches  were  trees,  green  lawn,  a stone 
parapet,  and  Lake  Michigan,  sparkling 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 

The  large  lady  seemed  to  be  morosely 
interested  in  the  motor-cars  and  motor- 
carriages  that  passed  in  a swift,  con- 
tinuous stream.  Until  the  arrival  of  the 
boy  and  his  companion,  the  philosopher 
had  been  watching  the  changing  colors 
of  the  lake  as  the  sun  sank  lower;  but 
now  his  attention  was  riveted  upon  the 
balloon. 

As  for  the  boy — he  was  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  and  of  rather  delicate 
appearance — his  rapt  gaze  never  for  an 
instant  wandered  from  the  shimmering 
rotundity  that  tugged  gently  upon  the 
silken  tether  in  his  hand.  At  times  he 
smiled,  or  laughed  so  softly  that  nobody 
heard  him. 

The  philosopher  changed  his  position 
on  the  bench.  It  was  too  beautiful,  that 
balloon!  — too  bright  and  shining,  too 
glossy,  too  blue! 
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It  was  a very  small  “ pop  ” that  sig- 
nalized the  dissolution  of  Icarus;  but  it 
had  all  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Tyndale — 
the  philosopher — of  a cannon  cracker  set 
off  beneath  his  seat. 

“ Damn  !”  said  he,  and  dropped  his 
newspaper,  also  knocking  down  the  walk- 
ing-stick that  leaned  against  the  bench 
at  his  side. 

The  large  lady  started  slightly,  laughed 
heavily,  and  without  further  comment 
returned  to  her  inspection  of  the  passing 
automobiles. 

The  boy  looked  up  questioningly  at  his 
companion,  and  then  blinked  at  the  spot 
where  his  balloon  had  floated.  His  wide 
eyes  searched  the  heavens  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  for  a long  moment,  then 
filled  with  shining  tears. 

“ This,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ is  truly 
awful.” 

Presently  he  beckoned  to  the  boy.  The 
permission  of  the  large  lady  being  first 
obtained,  the  little  fellow  slid  down  from 
the  bench  and  scuttled  across  the  boule- 
vard. He  crawled  up  beside  Mr.  Tyndale, 
but  spoke  no  word. 

“Did  you  ever  see  a dog  with  eyes  as 
big  as  dinner-plates  ?”  inquired  the  philos- 
opher. A man  of  his  professions  to  erudi- 
tion might  certainly  have  been  expected 
to  ask  a more  sensible  question.  The 
boy  made  no  response. 

Tyndale  made  a fresh  cast, 

“No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the 
marvelous  tale  of  the  Lambton  worm, 
which  was  of  such  tremendous  propor- 
tions that  the  people  of  Lambton  mistook 
it,  one  foggy  morning,  for  a range  of 
hills  encircling  the  town.” 

The  boy  glanced  up  solemnly,  but  made 
no  reply. 

Mr.  Tyndale  knitted  his  brows  for  a 
moment  in  thought, 

“It  would  be  very  singular,”  he  went 
on  presently,  with  new  determination,  “if 
you  had  never  heard  the  strange  story 
of  the  whale  that  came  to  Chicago.  No? 
Why,  then,  that  is  too  bad,  and  I will 
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try  to  tell  you  something  about  it.  The 
matter  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  every 
boy;  and  since  I happen  to  have  been 
there  and  saw  the  whole  thing  myself, 
nobody  could  be  better  fitted  to  gratify 
your  natural  curiosity.” 

A non-committal  snuffle  arose  from  the 
region  of  Mr.  Tyndale’s  elbow. 

“ This  curious  fish,”  went  on  the  phi- 
losopher, “ was  born,  or  hatched,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  happens  to  give  whales  a 
start  in  life,  away  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  He  was  always  rather  sickly  and 
small  for  his  age,  and  the  family  doctor, 
who  figured  that  it  might  be  due  to 
drinking  too  much  salt  water,  prescribed 
a change  of  air.  So  young  Mr.  Whale 
packed  his  telescope-valise  one  day  and 
set  off  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  got 
through  Lake  Ontario  and  climbed  up  over 
Niagara  Falls,  hand  over  hand — he  was 
so  light  and  wasted  he  could  easily  do 
it — traveled  quickly  through  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  got  into 
Lake  Michigan.  I call  it  rather  a credit- 
able performance  for  a young  whale,  and 
an  invalid  at  that. 

“ Well,  the  effect  of  the  fresh  water  was 
really  remarkable.  He  began  to  grow ; and 
he  grew  and  grew  and  grew  until  he  was 
soon  bigrger  than  any  whale  that  ever  was. 
You  can  imagine  what  happened  then — 
the  water  in  the  lake  began  to  rise  and 
rise  and  rise.  It  flowed  over  all  the  banks 
and  the  stone  parapet,  and  all  the  people 
in  Lincoln  Park  had  to  climb  up  on  trees. 
Down  around  the  Loop  everybody  hustled 
up  into  the  high  buildings,  and  standing- 
room  on  some  of  the  sky-scrapers  sold  at 
a premium,  let  me  tell  you.  My,  but  they 
were  scared!  And  still  the  water  kept 
on  rising,  inch  by  inch,  as  that  young 
whale  kept  growing;  and  I don’t  know 
what  would  have  become  of  us  all  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  a boy  by  the  name  of — 
by  the  way,  what  is  your  name?” 

The  boy  considered.  Apparently  he 
had  no  valid  objection  to  answering,  for 
he  finally  said : 

“ Tumps.” 

“M-m!  Well,  it’s  not  the  same.  It 
wasn’t  Thomas;  I’m  certain  of  that.  I 
rather  think  it  was  Harold;  but  no  mat- 
ter. If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Harold  and 
that  bright  idea  of  his  I don’t  know 
where  we’d  all  have  been  now — probably 
drowned.”  The  philosopher  paused. 


Stony  and  incurious  silence  on  the 
part  of  Tumps. 

It  was  the  gentle  but  profound  sigh 
of  experience  that  escaped  from  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale;  the  sigh  of  one  who  has  long  ago 
weighed  life’s  joys  against  its  despair. 

For  a long  time  he  considered  the 
dancing  waters  of  the  lake  in  moody 
silence.  Then  he  spoke  gently: 

“ Do  you  know  what  I believe.  Tumps  ?” 

The  boy  turned  slowly. 

“I  believe  you’re  still  thinking  about 
that  miserable  balloon.  Aren’t  you  ?” 

A belated  sob  shook  Tumps’s  small 
body. 

“Ah,  philosophy,  my  boy,  philosophy 
is  our  only  recourse.  Fairy  stories,  after 
all,  are  not  of  much  value  in  the  pres- 
ence of  genuine  tribulation ; but  it  is  the 
province  of  philosophy  not  only  to  fortify 
the  soul  against  disaster,  but  likewise 
to  sandbag  remorse.  Now,  going  back  to 
Zeno  of  Citium — but  we  don’t  need  to 
go  back  to  him;  look,  for  example,  at 
me.  I once  had  a blue  balloon  myself — ” 

Tumps  glanced  up  quickly,  wiping  his 
tear-stained  knuckles  on  his  coat. 

“ Did  it  bust  ?” 

“ Of  course  it  did.  They  all  do.  There 
never  was  a blue  balloon  yet  that  didn’t 
bust.” 

“ When?” 

“ When?  Well,  just  fourteen  days  ago, 
lacking  some  five  or  six  hours,  to  be 
explicit.  But  the  point  I want  you  to 
get  hold  of,  Tumps,  is  that,  being  a phi- 
losopher, I don’t  mind  it  at  all.  Why,  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  nowadays  not 
minding  it.  Every  day  for  two  weeks  I 
have  almost  forgotten  her  — it  — alto- 
gether. This  afternoon  especially  I have 
had  a feeling  that  I was  about  to  become 
totally  indifferent  to  blue  balloons.  Now, 
of  course,  since  you  have  brought  up 
the  subject,  I can’t  help  thinking  that — 

It  was  very  heedless  of  you,  Tumps,  I 
must  say,  to  bring  up  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Tyndale  had  begun  airily  enough; 
but  he  wound  up  rather  ruefully. 

“And  did  it  bust  all  to  nothin’ — just 
like  mine  ?” 

“Practically.  It  made  a sound  that 
you  could  hear  a mile  away.  At  least  I 
could.  Nobody  else  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention.” 

Tumps  laid  a grimy  paw  on  Tyndale’s 
knee. 
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“ Pm  sorry  it  busted,”  he  sighed. 

At  a distant  park  entrance  a splotch  of 
gaudy  color  beneath  the  trees  proclaimed 
the  vender  of  toy  balloons.  Toward  this 
minister  of  enchantment  Tyndale  and 
Tumps  presently  took  their  way. 

“ What  is  the  price  of  a blue  balloon  ?” 
inquired  the  philosopher. 

“ T wen  ty-five-a -cent,”  said  the  vender. 
“But  no  gotta  da  blue.  Twenty-five- 
a-cent  for  nice-a  green,  yellow,  red,  all 
color;  but  no  gotta  da  blue.” 

“What  did  I tell  you?”  said  Tyndale 
to  his  companion.  “He’s  no  gotta  da 
blue.  This  world  is  full  of  disappoint- 
ment, isn’t  it,  Tumps?” 

“Ain’t  he  got  just  one  blue  one?” 
gasped  Tumps. 

“ There  was  only  one,”  sighed  Tyndale, 
“ and  it,  alas ! is  no  more.” 

“You  lika  da  yellow  just  as  well,  yes, 
maybe?”  suggested  the  Italian,  grinning 
from  ear-ring  to  ear-ring.  He  detached 
a cord  from  the  bunch  in  his  hand  and 
proffered  it  to  Tumps. 

“ Certainly  not,”  replied  Tyndale,  stern- 
ly. “ Confound  your  Latin  impertinence  1 
Nothing  but  a blue  balloon  for  us.  Come 
on,  Tumps;  we’U  go  and  get  some  ice- 
cream cones.” 

The  philosopher  turned  away,  followed 
by  the  boy.  He  had  gone  perhaps  a 
dozen  paces  when  he  felt  a light  tug  at 
his  sleeve. 

Tumps  looked  up  with  pleading  eyes, 
then  looked  down.  His  fingers  twisted 
themselves  into  his  pants  pockets.  He 
said  something  so  softly  that  Tyndale 
heard  him  not. 

“How’s  that?” 

“ Please,  I guess  I’d  like  to  have  a yel- 
ler  one,”  whispered  the  boy,  shamefacedly. 

“Why,  Tumps!  You  don’t  — don’t 
mean  that!” 

The  lad  nodded  his  head. 

“Ah,  very  well,”  sighed  Tyndale. 

They  turned  back  to  the  park  entrance, 
and  Tumps  was  provided  with  a yellow 
balloon,  whereby  his  sorrow  seemed  ut- 
terly forgot. 

But  the  philosopher  fell  into  a wretched 
humor.  He  said  he  detested  yellow  bal- 
loons, and  he  admitted  candidly  that  he 
was  greatly  disappointed  in  Tumps. 

They  returned  by  devious  ways  to  the 
large  lady,  who  had  arisen  from  her 
bench  and  was  coming  to  search  for  them. 


She  said  that  it  was  time  to  go  home  and 
get  supper  for  the  old  man.  She  thanked 
Tyndale  awkwardly,  took  the  boy  by  an 
unwilling  hand,  and  turned  to  go;  but 
Tumps  managed  to  disengage  himself 
momentarily  and  ran  back. 

“ Wha — what  did  the  people  do  to  make 
the  water  go  down  ?” 

“ What  water  ? Oh,  in  the  lake.  Why, 
you  see,  this  bright  boy — he  was  about 
your  size,  too — suggested  getting  barrels 
and  barrels  of  salt  and  putting  it  into 
the  water.  Of  course  that  made  the 
whale  get  sickly  again,  and  he  began  to 
lose  weight.  Soon  he  wasn’t  any  bigger 
than  before  he  left  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  then  they  went  out  and  scooped  him 
up  in  a landing-net.” 

“ Well,  then,  why  is  the  water — ” 

But  at  this  moment  Tumps  was  re- 
captured by  the  large  lady  and  dragged 
away. 

“ He’d  have  had  me  there,”  mused  the 
philosopher.  “ After  all,  the  water  is 
fresh.” 

He  watched  the  pair  thoughtfully  until 
they  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

The  afternoon  sun  sank  low  and  the 
trees  flung  cool  shadows  far  across  the 
reeking  asphalt  of  the  driveway.  Mr. 
Tyndale  still  sat  and  drew  much  material 
for  his  philosophic  contemplation  from  a 
consideration  of  the  far,  blue  horizon. 
The  lake  had  never  been  so  deeply  blue 
nor  the  sky  so  fair.  And  yet,  for  all  that, 
and  the  comforts  of  stoicism  to  boot  not- 
withstanding, Tyndale  seemed  unhappy; 
just  quietly,  resignedly,  wistfully  mis- 
erable. 

Balloons,  no  doubt.  It  was  a subject 
that  would  not  out  of  his  mind. 

A big,  swiftly  moving,  and  sumptuous- 
ly silent  machine  stopped  in  front  of 
Tyndale’s  bench — this  at  the  hour  of  dusk. 

The  sole  occupant  of  the  tonneau  was 
a girl.  If  Tyndale  had  been  minded  to 
glance  up,  he  could  have  told,  so  near 
was  the  car,  that  her  eyes  were  blue  and 
full  of  dreams.  Her  voice,  as  she  spoke 
to  the  chauffeur,  was  so  pleasing,  her  face 
so  fresh,  and  her  smile  so  sweet  that  most 
young  men  would  have  given  much  to 
be  that  chauffeur  and  do  her  bidding 
daily. 

The  mechanic  got  out  quickly  and  ran 
across  the  boulevard. 

“Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Tyndale,”  he  broke 
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in.  “ Miss  Helen  says  to  remind  you 
that  you  are  a friend  of  hers,  and  if  you 
will  get  into  the  car  she’ll  take  you  down 
to  your  club.” 

The  young  disciple  of  Zeno  considered 
this  proposition,  being  careful  the  while 
not  to  allow  his  gaze  to  wander  past  the 
mechanic. 

“ Please  thank  Miss  Helen,”  he  at 
length  replied,  “and  tell  her  that  I do 
not  like  yellow  balloons.” 

The  puzzled  chauffeur  hurried  back  to 
the  car.  As  he  delivered  his  message,  the 
girl  tossed  her  head  and  glanced  angrily 
toward  Tyndale,  who  was  engaged  in 
punching  holes  in  the  sod  with  his  stick. 

This  petulance  passed  instantly  from 
her  face,  and  was  succeeded  by  some- 
thing between  a pout  and  a prayer,  and 
more  dangerous  than  either.  Mr.  Tyn- 
dale probably  knew  that  if  he  looked  up 
and  saw  how  her  purely  arched  brows 
were  raised,  and  her  softly  curved  mouth 
tilted  down  at  the  corners,  he  was  lost. 
So  he  continued  to  make  a sieve  out  of 
the  adjacent  turf. 

In  a few  moments  the  green-dad  chauf- 
feur was  back. 

“ Beg  pardon,  sir,  and  Miss  Helen  says 
she’s  sorry  to  trouble  you ; but  she  doesn’t 
understand  that  allusion  to  balloons.” 

“ Surdy  it’s  clear  enough,”  replied 
Tyndale,  with  a tinge  of  impatience. 
“She  must  know  that  they’ve  got  to  be 
blue.  You  can  comprehend  that,  can’t 
you  ?” 

“No,  sir;  but  perhaps  she  can.  I’ll 
tell  her,  sir.” 

The  chauffeur  went  back  to  the  car 
and  explained  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Tyndale,  balloons  ought  to  be  blue. 

“ Nonsense !”  observed  Miss  Helen,  de- 
cisively. “ Open  the  door,  please.” 

The  young  lady  stood  up  in  her  car. 
Tyndale,  remarking  this  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye,  fidgeted  nervously.  She 
stepped  daintily  down  upon  the  running- 
board  and  waited.  Then  she  drew  her 
dress  about  her  and  prepared  to  set  a 
small,  white-slippered  foot  upon  the  dirt- 
iest piece  of  asphalt  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Tyndale  threw  down  his  paper, 
picked  up  his  cloth  hat  and  stick,  and 
hurried  to  the  machine.  He  got  into  the 
tonneau  of  the  car,  sulkily  silent,  and 
pulled  the  gate  shut  after  him. 

His  ill  humor  seemed  immensely  to 


gratify  the  girl,  who  laughed  heartsome- 
ly  and  comported  herself  generally  like 
a child  with  an  unusually  sweet  stick  of 
striped  candy. 

“ One  turn  through  the  park  and  down 
Michigan  Avenue,”  she  directed.  “ You 
see  I’m  a man  of  my  word,  Mr.  Tyndale. 
Really  I think  you  might  show  a little 
more  appreciation.  Do  you  know  I 
haven’t  seen  you  for  two  whole  weeks? 
And  now,  when  I do  rim  across  you  by 
accident,  you — you  try  to  cut  me,  and 
then  you  refer  to  me,  before  my  chauf- 
feur, as  a — a yellow  balloon.  I’m  not 
a yellow  balloon,  am  I ?” 

“The  yellowest  kind,”  muttered  the 
ungracious  stoic.  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
recorded  that  many  of  the  Citisean  per- 
suasion were  famed  for  a deplorable 
crustiness  of  manner. 

The  girl  considered. 

“I  don’t  believe  I like  being  it  very 
well,”  she  said. 

“It’s  your  own  fault,  you  know.  You 
didn’t  want  to  be  a blue  one.” 

She  glanced  quickly  at  Tyndale,  whose 
gaze  was  fixed  on  something  two  miles 
ahead. 

“Very  well,  then,”  she  said,  with  pretty 
resignation.  “If  it’s  my  own  fault,  I 
suppose  I shouldn’t  complain;  but  it’s 
very  trying  to  be  a yellow  balloon  that 
nobody  wants.” 

“Oh,  not  nobody,”  conceded  the  phi- 
losopher. “ There’s  Tumps,  for  instance.” 

“Who  is  Tumps?” 

“A  young  friend  of  mine.  He  went 
home  about  an  hour  before  you  came 
along.  Tumps  had  a blue  balloon.  It 
was  entirely  too  pretty  for  this  world, 
and  it  burst.  We  went  to  get  another 
like  it  from  the  Italian  at  the  park  gate; 
of  course,  he  hadn’t  any  more  blue  ones; 
but  Tumps  finally  contented  himself  with 
a yellow  one,  and  was  about  as  happy  as 
he  had  been  with  the  deceased.  Tumps 
hasn’t  any  pride.” 

“ And  you  have  too  much ; do  you  know 
that?” 

“Good  Lord  I it  looks  like  it,  doesn’t 
it?” 

“Well,  you  have,  you  know.  Now,  in- 
stead of  complaining  and  flying  off  in  a 
huff  and  everything,  you  ought  to  be  just 
as  happy  as  can  be  with  — with  your 
yellow  balloon,  like  Tumps,  and — and — 
maybe,  some  day,  it  might — ” 
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“Might  what,  Helen?” 

But  the  lady  appeared  of  a sudden  dis- 
inclined to  consider  further  the  poten- 
tialities of  yellow  balloons.  She  chat- 
tered gaily  about  everything  else  in  the 
world.  She  treated  of  parks  and  their 
denizens,  passing  quite  naturally  to  tene- 
ments and  slum-dwellers,  for  whose  sad 
conditions  she  felt  an  angelic  compassion 
that  was  totally  lost  upon  her  companion. 
The  Lincoln  monument  furnished  her 
with  one  topic,  and  the  Chicago  River, 
pending  the  reconjunctive  swing  of  a 
drawbridge,  with  another.  In  the  silence 
that  followed  they  were  admitted  to  the 
viaduct.  Once  over  the  river,  Tyndale 
indicated  a wholesale  liquor  establish- 
ment with  his  stick. 

“The  site  of  beautiful  old  Fort  Dear- 
born,” he  said,  bitterly.  “You  mustn’t 
omit  that.” 


The  girl  pouted,  then  laughed  a good 
deal,  and  finally  was  silent.  Driving  so, 
they  won  at  length  to  the  nobler  stretches 
along  the  lake  front.  A few  minutes 
later  the  car  pulled  up  to  the  curb. 

“ Your  club,  Harry,”  said  the  girl. 

Tyndale  got  slowly  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  girl  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  phi- 
losopher took  it. 

“You  didn’t  quite  finish,”  said  he, 
soberly,  “ a remark  that  you  began  back 
in  the  park.  What  might  the  hypothet- 
ical yellow  balloon  do  some  day — burst, 
as  the  blue  one  did?” 

“ No — it  could  never  do  that” 

“Float  away?” 

“Of  course  notl  Guess  1 — and  good- 
by.”  The  car  moved  slowly  off;  but  the 
girl  leaned  over  the  side  and  smiled  radi- 
antly, like  the  fairy  princess  she  was. 

“ Silly  1 It  might  turn  blue.” 


The  Enchanted  Ball 

BY  ARVTA  MAC  KAYE* 

AURORA’S  golden  ball  is  falling  In  the  west, 

And  all  the  little  wondering  birds  they  sing  their  very  best: — 

“Aurora,  O Aurora,  you  have  dropped  your  ball — 

Your  darling  toy  of  netted  light  1 Why  did  you  let  it  fall? 

“Aurora,  Aurora,  you  tossed  it  from  the  east; 

We  saw  you  as  the  drowsy  cock’s  echo  had  just  ceased. 

“Aurora,  white  Aurora,  in  your  scarlet  robe, 

You  tossed  your  glowing  treasure  up  o’er  the  leafy  globe. 

“Aurora,  Aurora,  you  watched  it,  while  your  hands 
Were  raised  to  catch  it  falling,  but  it  fell  across  the  lands. 

“Aurora,  dear  Aurora,  oh,  when  will  it  come  back? 

’Twill  roll  around  the  world  to  you,  and  leave  a shining  track. 

“Aurora,  Aurora,  softly  from  the  deep, 

’Twill  rise  and  fall — a silver  ball,  when  we  are  fast  asleep. 

“Aurora,  then,  Aurora,  ’twill  shine  a silver  toy 
Until  it  touch  your  hand  again,  then  turn  a golden  joy. 

“ Aurora,  Aurora ! — Silver  joy  and  gold, 

You  toss  your  ball  forever,  and  forever  we  behold.” 


Aurora’s  ball  has  fallen — fallen  in  the  west, 

And  all  the  little  wondering  birds  have  sung  their  very  best. 

* The  ten-year-old  daughter  of  the  poet  Percy  MacKaye. 
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BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


AS  there  are  some  painters  who  are  es- 

ZA  peciaUy  “ good ” at  painting  sheep, 
* so  there  are  some  writers  who  “ do 99 
children  with  that  peculiar  touch  of 
truth  and  charm  which  only  comes  of 
one’s  being  bom  to  one’s  subject-matter 
— that  particular  subject-matter,  be  it 
what  it  may,  and  no  other.  Such  writers 
seem  to  lose  their  skill  when  they  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  other  matters,  and  it  is  no 
more  desired  of  them  that  they  should 
thus  “ put  to  test  art  alien  to  the  artist 99 
than  it  would  have  been  desirable  for 
Kate  Greenaway  to  paint  after  the  man- 
ner of  Rossetti.  Specialists  of  the  nurs- 
ery, the  play-room,  and  the  fireside,  their 
business  is  with  the  drama  of  life  in  its 
bud  and  earliest  blossom,  and  such  may 
well  be  content  with  the  rare  laurel  that 
belongs  to  the  creators  of  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Lit- 
tle Women,  and  Peter  Pan . But  there 
are  greater  writers  who,  while  taking  the 
whole  full-orbed  world  of  humanity  for 
their  province,  include  among  their  vari- 
ous powers  a genius  for  depicting  child- 
hood with  the  rest,  and  it  has  not  seldom 
happened  with  such  writers  that,  mas- 
terly as  has  been  their  handling  of  the 
grown-up  drama  of  life,  some  of  their 
child-figures  remain  among  their  most 
striking  creations,  and  their  pictures  of 
childhood  prove  to  be  those  which,  on  re- 
flection, we  find  most  permanent  in  our 
memories.  Often,  indeed,  where  they 
carry  one  of  their  characters  on  from 
innocent  childhood  to  tragic  maturity, 
we  find  ourselves  regretting — as  in  our 
daily  lives  we  so  often  regret  of  some 
particularly  charming  child — that  it  was 
ever  necessary  for  them  to  grow  up  at  all. 
We  seem  to  lose  them  as  they  grow  up 
and  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Such  a case  is  that  of  Richard  Feverel. 
As  we  look  back  on  that  brilliant  and 
beautiful  book,  it  is  those  morning  hours 
of  the  story,  where  Richard  and  Lucy 
meet  in  the  first  wonder  of  their  boy- 
and-girl  love,  that  come  to  seem  the  only 


reality  in  their  romance;  and  whenever  at 
times  we  take  up  the  book  again  it  is  to 
turn  to  that  chapter  where  Lucy  stands 
by  Farmer  Blaize’s  chair  while  Richard 
takes  heroic  gulps  at  his  little  cup  of 
apology,  “a  pretty  little  girl  with  the 
roses  of  thirteen  springs  in  her  cheeks, 
and  abundant  beautiful  bright  tresses,” 
loitering  “ shyly  by  the  farmer’s  arm- 
chair to  8 teal  a look  at  the  handsome  new- 
comer,” Richard  all  too  occupied  with 
his  business  of  humiliation  to  pay  much 
heed  to  the  beauty  which  in  that  other 
rainbowed  chapter  of  the  weir  and  the 
dewberries  is  to  be  as  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  heaven.  After  this,  Adrian  Har- 
ley may  be  as  witty  as  he  pleases  and  the 
story  go  on  amusing  and  harrowing  us 
by  turns;  but  I think  that  nowadays  we 
close  the  book  on  those  first  chapters. 
That  early  vision  was  too  supematurally 
fair.  We  want  to  keep  it  as  it  is.  We 
would  not  stain  it  with  the  piteous  rest. 

So  with  Loma  Do  one,  I have  not  read 
the  book  for  years,  and  it  may  be  merely 
a defect  of  memory.  Yet  I confess  that 
all  that  survives  of  it  for  me,  but  that 
with  undying  vividness,  is  the  scene 
where  little  John  Ridd,  exploring  in 
quest  of  loaches  the  precipitous  stream 
that  glides  down  the  mysterious  glen 
leading  to  the  secret  fastness  of  the 
Doones,  falls  fainting  on  the  greensward 
at  its  top,  to  find  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a queenly  little  girl,  like  a fairy  in  the 
solitude,  who  bathes  his  brow  with  her 
little  handkerchief  and  brings  him  back 
to  consciousness  of  a new  and  strangely 
wonderful  world.  An  enchanted  fresh- 
ness breathes  back  to  one  from  the  mere 
memory  of  the  scene,  so  magically  per- 
vaded with  the  spell  of  running  waters 
in  secret  rocky  places,  to  the  awe  of  a 
boy’s  first  revelation  of  the  fay-like  be- 
ing that  must  be  more  than  mere  mortal 
girl.  It  is  the  eternal  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  unsophisticated  by  afterthought, 
unshadowed  by  experience. 

Intolerably  sentimental  as  St.  Pierre’s 
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romance  may  seem  to-day,  yet  how  death- 
lessly  flower-like  is  his  picture  of  the 
little  Paul  and  Virginia  in  their  East 
Indian  paradise  I “ One  day,  as  I was 
coming  down  that  mountain,  I saw  Vir- 
ginia at  the  end  of  the  garden  running 
towards  the  house  with  her  petticoat 
thrown  over  her  head,  in  order  to  screen 
herself  from  a shower  of  rain.  At  a dis- 
tance, I thought  she  was  alone;  but  as  I 
hastened  towards  her,  in  order  to  help 
her  on,  I perceived  she  held  Paul  by  the 
arm,  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  the 
same  canopy,  and  both  were  laughing 
heartily  at  their  being  sheltered  together 
under  an  umbrella  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, . . . two  charming  faces  in  the 
middle  of  a swelling  petticoat.”  Inno- 
cent petticoat  ! And  the  picture  of  the 
two  children  wandering  hand  in  hand 
through  the  tropic  woods,  drinking  of  the 
crystal  spring  and  eating  of  the  cresses 
of  the  stream,  is  still  far  from  fading 
from  the  memory  of  man.  Such  pictures 
of  dream-like,  happy  childhood  are  all  too 
rare  in  fiction. 

But  others,  and  none  more  beautiful, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  early  stories  of 
Bjomson,  in  Synnove  Solbakken  and 
Arne.  How  delightful  is  that  first 
glimpse  of  the  little  Synnove  in  church, 
to  which  the  unruly  lad  Thorbjom  had 
been  brought  by  his  father  for  the  first 
time ! “ ‘ If  you  look  over  there  you  will 
see  Synnove/  said  the  father,  as  he 
stooped  down  to  Thorbjom,  took  him  on 
his  knee,  and  pointed  over  to  the  pew 
opposite,  on  the  woman’s  side.  There 
was  a little  girl  kneeling  on  the  bench 
and  looking  over  the  railing.  She  was 
still  fairer  than  the  man — so  fair  that  he 
had  never  seen  her  equal.  She  had  a red 
streamer  to  her  cap,  light  yellow  hair  be- 
neath this,  and  now  smiled  at  him,  so 
that  for  a long  time  he  could  not  see  any- 
thing but  her  white  teeth.  She  held  a 
shining  hymn-book  in  one  hand  and  a 
folded  orange-colored  silk  handkerchief 
in  the  other,  and  was  now  amusing  her- 
self by  striking  the  handkerchief  on  the 
hymn-book.  The  more  he  stared  the  more 
she  smiled ; and  now  he  chose  also  to 
kneel  on  the  bench,  just  as  she  was  doing. 
Then  she  nodded.  He  looked  gravely  at 
her  a moment.  Then  ho  nodded.  She 
smiled  and  nodded  once  more;  he  nodded 
again,  and  once  more,  and  still  once  more. 


She  smiled,  but  did  not  nod  any  more, 
for  a little  while,  until  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten it;  then  she  nodded.”  These  in- 
fantile overtures  are  quaintly  continued 
when,  church  being  out,  the  grown-ups 
loiter  for  the  after-service  gossip,  and  the 
youngsters,  too,  fall  into  groups. 

“ Synnove  drew  lingeringly  back. 
Thorbjom  then  went  nearer  her,  and 
looked  at  her,  and  she  looked  at  him ; and 
thus  they  stood  for  a long  time,  just  look- 
ing at  each  other.  Finally  she  said, 

“‘Fyl’ 

“ ‘ Why  do  you  say  fy  ?’  asked  he. 

“‘Fy!’  said  she,  once  more.  ‘Fy! 
For  shame!’  she  added. 

“‘Why,  what  have  I done?’ 

“ ‘ You  have  been  fighting  in  church, 
and  while  the  priest  stood  there  saying 
mass.  Fy  l’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  but  that  was  a long  time  ago/ 

“ This  made  an  impression  on  her,  and 
she  said,  presently: 

“‘Are  you  the  boy  whose  name  is 
Thorbjom  Granliden?’ 

“‘Yes;  and  is  it  you  they  call  Syn- 
nove  Solbakken?’ 

“ ‘ Yes.  I have  always  heard  that  you 
were  such  a good  boy.’ 

“‘No,  that  is  not  true;  for  I am  the 
worst  one  of  all  of  us  at  home/  said 
Thorbjom. 

“‘Well,  I have  never  heard — ’ said 
Synnove,  and  clasped  her  small  hands. 
‘Mother,  mother,  he  says — And  so 
the  odd  little  flirtation  goes  on,  like  a 
child  learning  its  letters. 

Another  pretty  picture  of  childish  love- 
making  comes  to  mind  from  Pierre  Loti’s 
The  Story  of  a Child,  which,  though  os- 
tensibly autobiographical,  is  probably  no 
more  or  less  so  than  that  modem  Ulysses’ 
other  romances.  Veronica  was  a little 
fisher-maiden,  as  was  appropriate,  and  the 
famous  novelist  a little  gentleman  on 
a visit  with  his  parents  to  the  seaside. 
The  quotation  is  given  from  his  sister’s 
diary. 

“Veronica  would  slip  near  Pierre,  take 
possession  of  his  hand,  and  keep  it  in 
hers.  Thus  they  walked  along  content- 
edly, without  saying  a word.  They 
stopped  from  time  to  time  to  kiss  each 
other.  ‘I  wish  to  kiss  you/  Veronica 
would  say,  and  as  she  did  so  she  em- 
braced him  tenderly  with  her  little  arms. 
Then,  after  Pierre  had  allowed  her  the 
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caress,  he  would,  in  his  turn,  kiss  her 
vehemently  on  her  pretty  little  plump 
cheeks.  . . . Little  Veronica  used  to 
run  and  seat  herself  upon  our  doorstep  as 
soon  as  she  was  up;  and  there  she  re- 
mained, like  a faithful,  loyal  spaniel.  As 
soon  as  Pierre  woke  he  thought  of  her 
being  there,  and  he  would  immediately 
get  out  of  bed,  have  himself  quickly 
washed,  and  stand  quietly  to  have  his 
blond  curls  combed  out,  and  then  run  to 
find  his  little  friend.  They  embraced 
each  other  and  prattled  of  the  events  of 
the  day  before.  Sometimes  Veronica, 
before  coming  to  our  house  to  wait  for 
Pierre,  made  a trip  to  the  sea-shore  and 
gathered  an  apron  full  of  the  beautiful 
shells  as  a love-offering  to  her  sweet- 
heart.” 

Nor  from  these  idyllic  memories  must 
be  omitted  the  flower  - like  Sylvie  of 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  the  pretty  peasant-girl 
of  Valois,  queen  of  old  pastoral  dance 
and  song,  wistfully  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang: 

“Go  forth  and  seek,  by  wood  and  hill. 
Thine  ancient  love  of  dawn  and  dew; 
There  comes  no  voice  from  mere  or  rill, 
Her  dance  is  over,  fallen  still 
The  ballad  burdens  that  she  knew; 

And  thou  must  wait  for  her  in  vain, 

Till  tears  bring  back  thy  youth  again.” 


As  I have  said,  however,  happy  idyllic 
childhood  has  curiously  little  place  in  the 
greatest  fiction.  It  is  the  tragic,  unhappy 
child  that  again  and  again  comes  to  mind 
as  we  recall  the  masterpieces:  the  orphan 
at  the  mercy  of  pitiless  taskmasters,  the 
little  dependent,  the  drudge  and  butt  of 
prosperous  relatives,  the  helpless  waif 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  winds  of  an 
inclement  world.  We  think  of  Coset te 
and  the  ogTeish  Thenardiers,  carrying 
with  frozen  hands  the  heavy  pail  from 
the  well ; of  J ane  Eyre  in  the  Reed  house- 
hold, bullied  and  beaten  by  a brutal  booby 
of  a Master  Reed;  or  Fanny  Price  in 
genteel  dependence  on  the  aristocratic 
Bertrams  of  Mansfield  Park;  of  Little 
Nell  lost  in  the  London  streets  and  in- 
quiring the  way  home  to  her  grand- 
father; of  Little  Nello  lying  dead  by 
his  faithful  “ Dog  of  Flanders  ” ; of 
Waldo,  in  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm , 
with  his  little  invention  crushed  beneath 
the  brutal  heel  of  Bonaparte  Blenkins  at 
the  foot  of  the  kopje — “ a toiling  and 
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toiling  and  an  ending  in  nothing.”  “ The 
barb  in  the  arrow  of  childhood’s  suffering 
is  this,”  says  Olive  Schreiner:  “its  in- 
tense loneliness,  its  intense  agony.” 
Loneliness  and  terror,  a fearful  sense  of 
moving  about  in  worlds  unrealized,  the 
ever  - present  menace  of  hostile  ruling 
powers,  mysteriously  punitive — this  is 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  of  fic- 
tion must  usually  draw  its  breath. 
Happy  indeed  the  child,  however  homely 
or  misunderstood,  who,  like  Maggie 
Tulliver,  has  a brother  Tom  at  her 
side,  or  even  a pet  animal  for  companion 
and  sympathizer. 

As  one  reads  the  chronicles  of  child- 
hood as  set  forth  by  the  majority  of 
romancers,  one  wonders  how  one’s  fore- 
fathers ever  had  the  face  to  talk  senten- 
tiously  of  “ happy  childhood.”  No  such 
preposterous  myth  has  even  been  con- 
ceived, and  one  can  only  bear  to  read 
some  of  those  old  stories  at  all  by  re- 
minding oneself  that  the  conditions  of 
childhood  have  indeed  been  changed  im- 
measurably for  the  better  since  the  days 
when  such  stories  were  possible.  Chil- 
dren of  our  more  humane,  not  to  say 
indulgent,  day  must  regard  the  stern 
training  of  a David  Copperfield  or  a 
Nicholas  Nickleby  as  their  elders  look 
back  upon  the  torture-chambers  of  a past 
world — hardly  realizable  even  by  the 
imagination  of  to-day — the  Dark  Ages  of 
childhood.  Looking  recently  at  an  old 
wood-cut  of  a school -room,  with  master 
and  pupils  assembled,  I was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  picture  was  an  immense  birch-rod, 
held  aloft  in  the  hands  of  the  dominie; 
and  I wondered,  as  I looked  at  it,  whether 
an  old-fashioned  birch-rod  of  the  pattern 
depicted  could  be  found  nowadays  in  any 
civilized  country.  Yet  they  were  surely 
enough  on  sale  thirty  years  ago  in  Eng- 
lish stationers’,  and  in  toy-shops — of  all 
places  I 

That  childhood  nowadays  is  really  a 
happy  state  of  being,  not  merely  so  in 
the  hypocritical  retrospect  of  sentimental 
seniors,  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to 
Charles  Dickens,  who,  of  course,  of  all 
writers,  realized  most  poignantly  the 
pathos  and  pity  of  the  lot  of  children. 
He  has  often  been  reproached  for  his 
painful  pictures  of  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren; but  indeed,  to  my  thinking,  our 
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one  consolation  in  reading  of  Paul  Dom- 
bey,  Little  Nell,  and  Tiny  Tim  is  that 
they  do  die.  Their  deaths  are  nothing 
like  so  painful  as  their  lives,  and  with 
them  we  feel  that  it  is  sincerely  a case 
of  whom  the  gods  love.  At  least,  they 
are  removed  betimes  from — 

“ The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret, 

Here  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other 
groan.” 

“ Shall  we  make  a man  of  you  ?”  asked 
the  magnificent  Dr.  Blimber  of  little 
Paul  Dombey,  frail  as  a moonbeam. 

“I  would  rather  be  a child,”  was  the 
lad's  reply. 

Before  Dickens,  Charles  Lamb  was  a 
writer  to  whom  the  sentiment  of  the 
lonely  child  made  a strong  appeal;  and, 
like  Dickens,  he  has  a somewhat  morbid 
fondness  for  associating  childhood  with 
the  thought  of  death.  One  recalls  that 
curiously  fantastic  story  in  “ Mrs.  Leices- 
ter's School  ” of  the  little  girl  who  learned 
her  letters  on  her  mother's  gravestone; 
her  playground,  as  with  Wordsworth's 
child  in  “We  are  Seven,”  being  the 
village  churchyard.  Another  whimsical 
conception,  of  a more  cheerful  nature, 
was  his  story  of  “The  Little  Mahometan,” 
that  of  the  little  girl  who,  being  left  to 
browse  at  will  in  the  solitude  of  an  old 
library,  becomes  absorbed  in  a volume 
called  Mahometanism  Explained . “The 
book  said  that  those  who  believed  all  the 
wonderful  stories  which  were  related  of 
Mahomet  were  called  Mahometans  and 
True  Believers.  I concluded  that  I must 
be  a Mahometan,  for  I believed  every 
word  I read.”  So  deep  grew  the  child's 
convictions  that  once,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  she  roused  her  mother  “ and 
begged  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  be  a 
Mahometan.” 

De  Quincey,  whose  passionate  grief  at 
the  death  of  his  sister  made  him  exclaim, 
“Life  is  finished,”  when  he  was  but  a 
little  boy  six  years  old,  has  clothed  the 
lonely  sorrow*  of  childhood  in  the  solemn 
purple  of  his  prose  with  an  impressive- 
ness and  poignancy  nowhere  matched  in 
English.  “Deep.”  he  says,  “is  the  soli- 
tude of  millions  who,  with  hearts  welling 
forth  love,  have  none  to  love  them.  Deep 
is  the  solitude  of  those  who,  under  secret 
griefs,  have  none  to  pity  them.  Deep  is 
the  solitude  of  those  who,  fighting  with 


doubts  and  darkness,  have  none  to  coun- 
sel them.  But  deeper  than  the  deepest 
of  these  solitudes  is  that  which  broods 
over  childhood  under  the  passion  of  sor- 
row.” And  again : “ Many  years  are 
passed  away  since  then,  and  perhaps  you 
were  a little,  ignorant  thing  at  that  time, 
hardly  above  six  years.  But  your  heart 
was  deeper  than  the  Danube;  and  as  was 
your  love,  so  was  your  grief.” 

Among  other  pictures  of  lonely  child- 
hood must  certainly  be  included  Walter 
Pater’s  exquisite  memories  of  The  Child 
in  the  House:  “ So  the  child  of  whom  I 
am  writing  lived  on  there  quietly,  things 
without  thus  ministering  to  him,  as  he 
sat  daily  at  the  window  with  the  bird's-eye 
hanging  below  it,  and  his  mother  taught 
him  to  read,  wondering  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  learned,  and  at  the  quickness 
of  his  memory.  The  perfume  of  the  little 
flowers  of  lime-tree  fell  through  the  air 
upon  them  like  rain;  while  time  seemed 
to  move  even  more  slowly,  to  the  murmur 
of  the  bees  in  it,  till  it  almost  stood  still 
on  June  afternoons.  How  insignificant, 
at  the  moment,  seem  the  influences  of 
the  sensible  things  which  are  tossed  and 
fall  and  lie  about  us,  so,  or  so,  in  the 
environment  of  early  childhood!  How 
indelibly,  as  we  afterwards  discover,  they 
affect  us;  with  what  capricious  attrac- 
tions and  associations  they  figure  them- 
selves on  the  white  paper,  the  smooth 
wax,  of  our  ingenuous  souls!”  . . . 

Perhaps  the  most  living  introspective 
child  in  fiction  is  Maggie  Tulliver,  carry- 
ing in  her  hand  an  old  thumbed  copy  of 
The  Imitation  of  Christ ; but,  with  all 
her  reverie,  Maggie  is  so  emotionally 
vital,  and  so  well  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  and  turn  a humorous  eye  on  her 
prosaic  and  grotesque  relations,  that  she 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  grown-up  ro- 
mance, even  when  a child.  Two  other 
delightful  George  Eliot  children  are 
Fred  Vincy  and  Mary  Garth  in  Middle- 
march , who  marry  each  other  with  a ring 
taken  from  an  old  umbrella  stick;  and 
among  “ dream  children  ” must  not  be 
forgotten  the  child  that  Silas  Marner 
found  on  his  hearthstone  one  winter 
evening,  whose  shining  curls  he  at  first 
mistook  for  his  stolen  gold  come  back  to 
him  again ; “ but  instead  of  the  hard 
coin  with  the  familiar  resisting  outline, 
his  fingers  encountered  soft,  warm  curls” 
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— the  gold  that  was  to  soften,  not  harden, 
his  heart. 

Another  solitary  child  that  makes  n 
space  like  elfin  moonlight  around  her 
in  * the  remembrance  is  Hawthorne’s 
Pearl  in  The  Scarlet  Letter . His  de- 
lineation of  her  is  one  of  his  many 
masterpieces  of  suggestive  description. 
u Pearl’s  aspect,”  he  says,  “was  imbued 
with  a spell  of  infinite  variety;  in  this 
one  child  there  were  many  children, 
comprehending  the  full  scope  between 
the  wild-flower  prettiness  of  a peasant 
baby,  or  the  pomp,  in  little,  of  an  infant 
princess.  Throughout  all,  however,  there 
was  a trait  of  passion — a certain  depth 
of  hue  which  she  never  lost;  and  if,  in 
any  of  her  changes,  she  had  grown 
fainter  or  paler,  she  would  have  ceased  to 
be  herself — it  would  have  been  no  longer 
Pearl !” 

Another  American  heroine  of  a more 
lovable  and  human  type  is  Bret  Harte’s 
M’liss,  who  was  probably  the  original 
of  a long  line  of  backwoods  and  mining- 
camp  heroines  striking  the  esteemed 
popular  note  of  contrast  between  the  re- 
fining delicacy  of  womanhood  and  the 
Tough  ways  of  brutal,  primitive  men. 
The  girlhood  of  Mrs.  Atherton’s  Pa- 
tience Sparhawk  is  one  of  the  fullest 
and  most  robust  portrayals  of  another 
American  child;  and,  to  name  a writer 
of  a very  different  genius,  Mr.  Henry 
James,  the  Maisie  of  What  Maisie  Knew 
is  still  another  unforgetable  child;  while 
Mrs.  Burnett’s  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
promises  to  be  a permanent  addition  to 
nursery  mythology. 

Certain  great  writers,  if  they  have  not 
created  for  us  any  one  outstanding  figure 
of  a child,  have  been  happy  in  the  por- 
trayal of  family  groups  of  companionable 
children.  The  good  vicar’s  family  in 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  genial  examples,  and 
there,  too,  we  have  one  outstanding 
boy-creation  in  the  simple  Moses,  with 
his  immortal  green  spectacles.  Another 
quite  delightful  family  is  that  of  the 
Yorkes  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Shirley,  of 
whom  their  creator  truly  says : “ Take 
Mr.  Yorke’s  family  in  the  aggregate, 
there  is  as  much  mental  power  in  those 
six  young  heads,  as  much  originality,  as 
much  activity  and  vigor  of  brain,  as,  di- 
vided amongst  half  a dozen  commonplace 


broods,  would  give  to  each  rather  more 
than  an  average  amount  of  sense  and 
capacity.”  Dickens’s  Kenwigs,  again, 
make  a burlesque  family  group,  the  hu- 
mor of  which  is  as  uproarious  as  ever. 
Russian  novelists  seem  to  be  especially 
gifted  in  this  direction,  notably  Tolstoi 
and  Turgenieff.  The  family  of  the 
Countess  Rostow  in  War  and  Peace  is 
particularly  memorable,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Tolstoi  differentiates  the  vari- 
ous children  and  unfolds  their  develop- 
ment through  childhood  and  girlhood  up 
to  womanhood — notably  in  the  case  of  the 
wayward  Natasha — is  one  of  the  many 
marvels  of  his  clairvoyant  psychology. 
No  other  writer  seems  to  be  so  absolutely 
on  the  inside  of  the  mysterious  processes 
of  blossoming  girlhood.  Turgenieff,  too, 
has  some  remarkably  intimate  studies  of 
young  family  life,  unforgetably  in  On 
the  Eve . And  while  referring  to  Conti- 
nental writers,  one  must  pay  one’s  tribute 
to  the  boy  Paul,  with  all  the  family  re- 
sponsibilities on  his  young  shoulders,  in 
Sudermann’s  Dame  Care.  Among  Amer- 
ican writers,  Mr.  Howells  has  more  than 
once  displayed  his  delicate  art  in  this 
special  field,  never  more  appealingly  than 
in  one  of  his  comparatively  recent  books, 
The  Kentons. 

In  these  family  groups  it  is  noticeable 
that  girls  seem  usually  to  predominate, 
probably  because  girls  have  a way  of  pre- 
dominating in  large  families;  but  I hope 
that  William  Black  has  not  gone  so  out 
of  fashion  that  the  delightful  family  of 
bad  boys  in  A Daughter  of  Heth  has 
fallen  into  oblivion — “ the  whaup  ” and 
his  brothers.  May  I remind  the  reader 
of  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Scotch 
manse  when  the  minister,  as  he  keeps  his 
eye  on  his  unruly  offspring,  with  their 
young  heads  bunched  together  over  an 
old  folio  Josephus,  is  at  a loss  to  account 
for  their  unaccustomed  absorption  in  the 
sacred  historian  until,  leaving  his  desk  to 
investigate,  he  finds  that  the  young  ras- 
cals had  cut  out  the  letterpress  of  the 
ponderous  volume,  leaving  only  the 
framework  of  the  solid  leather  binding, 
which  thus  made  an  oblong  box  in  which 
two  white  mice  had  been  housed.  Hence 
their  remarkable  interest  in  Josephus. 
And  that  other  scene,  in  which  the 
whaup  had  decided  to  give  Wat  tie,  the 
prig  and  sneak  of  the  family,  a lesson  in 
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manliness,  and  for  this  purpose  held  him  risw*  pas  on  hi*  head,  on  the  edge 
suspended  b,y  his  heels  over  the  ledge  of  of  (he  wharf,  fur  the  h-uellt  of  hi*  inaa- 
•»  little  f ever,  (imont«\>u«,e  in  <jon«o  his  ter.  Kiicb  iiibliersigijvhete  art-  :t*.  dear toL 
head  m the  sin *tuu  .unless  lie  !ttter<-d  a iiukf-tis'.v  heart  ;>*  they  were  u>  Shake-  . 
' i^ear-wonl  VV-uiio-  stubbornly  refuses  und  Keytt**. 

tor  a txete.  thfixi  attempts  A UOmpromiXe  'Die  boyhood  of  TbaektrayT  characters 
with  a ward  hfi  ton  mild  to  satisfy  HU  is  .iilivayts  vivid  with  reality,.  I rmiiy  Fair 
tor(ri^torek  uiid  dt  lost,  as  -be,  focjfei  Gib  why  f add  add  Fsmand  gro\v  to  seem 
water  |>l«5  mg  with  bi3  forelock,  lots  out  0.000.  but  flu  youth  of  Peruh-onis  will 
a reluctantly  orotund  u4om, v — which  is  never  lo**-  its  dy.-h  and  savor.  Siniilorly, 
to  serve  his  brothers,,  from  then  on.  as  Afo^etlith'a  subtle  joyehobigy  may  well 
a ] inm<,<  !i;s  sword  for  immediate  use  Cauw  to  seem  an  -maOiiuny  of  weariness, 
should  ho  ever,  show  ngj&  of  steaking-  hut  the  boyhood  of  Richard .and  Uiptoo, 
again.  Lot  him  play  the-  rdl-mto,  ui<d  of  Ih-auchiuop  and  Hurry  Rnhiwmti,  will 
their  father  should  kjaow  that.  onOo  Us  not  soon  losevts  gusto;;  and  how  grateful 
had  said  '•dom,'’  ouo  ia,  au»*«l  tin*  cudles*  JahyruDh  <*f  Thv 

Gnu  ran  not  help  remarking1  .kbw  Jennciif.'^dw.^  for  the  boyish  iuiighfeT  of  , Cross- 
hotter  a l ime  ? ho  boy  in  fiction  has  than  jay.  But,  of  course,  the  arch-creator  of 
the  .gtrJ'phut  hhrc*  iio  doubt.  it  will  be  boys  is  thnt/grfcat  humorist  who  ruuenfclj’ 
said  that  the  reason  is  eimpio,  smd  That  tool;  with  him  to  tl*;  grove  *>  much  of 
fiction  hen:  is  bur.  once  maw?  'faithful  to  th? gaiety  of  nations,  yc(  bountifully  left 
life,  Truro  51, re,  )••:  wo  luiro  seen,  sad  ami  so  much  of  it  behind,  of  which  e«-e.n  the 
lonely'  hoys  hr  fiction :;  hut..  tVr  the  most  , paosaco  of  Time,  more  perilous  to  bmuor- 
part,  from  Torn1  Jmte  to  Iluckf^rry  ists  thau  death  itself,  caw  hardly  mis  u«— 
Pi  nil,  the  lot  of  the  h»yv  particularly  ihe  tliu  r rhvp-ln-nrted  comedian  who  was  so 
badfhoyv  is  petluVfH  of  cdl  uvuiran  hVte*  thn  great  .air,  artist  of  la  tighter  boom  fee  ••!  tie* 
most  .biirlabk\  '••  '&n.  bum#  If'ttts  ahd  the  pea-fry  that  wt-rc.  in  him, 

uiuch  fim  Put  of  life,  wid  Ci-m-s  thine-  eOmpmoded  with  all  the  drollery — that 
with  so  high  u,  hiuuL  With,  all  hi*  sad  Hark  Twain  who  could  alike  create  mr 
and  IwWMed  Uffcv,  Ti#";s.  Tom  Sawyer  and  a lIuekbdinrTy 

ulivu  with  the  Whdx  spirits  of  ftopish  boys-'  Finn,  tell  with  all  a puctT  insight  uni 
When  S?*fH.->gutet$ir-«»  of  bur  pify  the  etofy  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  weave 

frxghtptti'd  errands  to  iJfr..  Quilp.  that  a -.fantasy  ut  o»e»  so  dream -like  and  so 
geotiotaan  has  oecasioD.  to  .'administer  lumwu  as  The  Prince  and  the  Faui  wr, 
homo  cnergetio  ihwuekings  to  an  wire-  Only  one  other  writer  of  our  time  has 
generate  o$ce»b&y';'.  but,  alas  for  tho  re-  approached  him  in  the  understanding  ,af 
forjnalito  of  corporal  .that  • .whwftftlefll  atiimal  the  hoj-  that 

moot!  w let r .h;»  Little  Noll's  gculle  eyes  nian.v-si.d»?d  genius  who  has  fold  d >,  fhc 
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The  Animal-Shop 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  STORY 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


A #R.  TOM  TWITTER  slapped  the 
/ door  shut  on  a saucy  gust  of  wind 
* * *with  the  triumphant  air  of  having 
excluded  every  variety  of  woe  and  ag- 
gravation with  the  flakes  and  wintry 
draught.  It  was  a cold  night;  it  blew 
high,  with  a dust  of  snow  in  the  gale, 
and  there  was  aggravation  enough  in  the 
frosty  darkness  for  Mr.  Twitter’s  bones, 
and  woe  enough  for  his  spirit  in  the 
sullen  cross-currents  of  work-people  going 
past  in  the  bitter  obscurity.  But  having 
closed  the  door  with  a swift  and  victori- 
ous bang,  Mr.  Twitter  hopped  around, 
cocked  his  head,  and  perked  about  his 
little  shop,  in  glances  of  the  sharpest, 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and  all  over 
the  wTalls,  with  a shining  smile  of  satis- 
faction. He  twittered — that  is  to  say,  he 
chuckled — and  he  snatched  off  his  cap,  and 
stamped  his  feet,  and  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  began  to  turn  a jovial  rosy  color.  He 
cried,  blithely,  “ Hello  there,  all  you  lit- 
tle folks!”  and,  “ Ah-ha,  ye  rascals!”  and, 
“How-dy  do!”  Then  he  slipped  off  his 
great  coat  quick  as  a flash,  and  trimmed 
the  lights,  and  dashed  at  the  scowling 
stove  and  gave  it  a furious  shaking; 
whereupon  the  little  shop,  which  had 
been  gloomy  and  silent  in  the  absence  of 
the  singular  proprietor,  glowed  with  light 
and  warmth  and  awoke  to  vociferous 
jubilation. 

Mr.  Twitter  was  a spare  fellow,  with 
a lean,  shaven  face,  furnished  with  pleas- 
antly snapping  gray  eyes,  fun -loving 
Ups  much  used  to  pursing,  and  a long, 
agreeably  curved  nose  like  a beak  of  en- 
gaging proportions.  He  was  jaunty  and 
rosy  and  nimble;  and  he  sparkled  with 
genial  friendliness  from  his  flashing  bald 
pate  to  the  polished  tips  of  his  toes.  His 
eyes  twinkled,  his  face  shone,  his  rounded 
waistcoat  expressed  its  satisfaction,  his 
legs  were  of  a humorous  cut  and  habit. 

Standing  presently  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  his  long  legs  spread  wide,  hi9  hands 


deep  down  in  his  breeches  pockets,  his 
head  cocked  once  more,  his  ears  wide 
open,  his  eyes  twinkling,  his  brows  lifted 
so  high  in  delighted  expectation  that  each 
described  a tall  isosceles  triangle,  Mr. 
Twitter  cried  again : “ Ah-ha,  ye  little 
scallawags!  Glad  t’  see  the  old  gentle- 
man, eh?  Everybody  hungry?”  And  he 
went  “Tweet,  tweet!”  with  ingratiating 
sweetness,  as  if  addressing  a canary  with 
fluency  and  the  most  intimate  familiarity 
in  its  own  language;  and  he  whistled 
with  furious  authority,  as  if  summon- 
ing a wilful  old  dog  to  his  heels.  And 
in  spite  of  these  loud  and  happy  salu- 
tations, there  was  not  a soul  in  the 
shop.  Not  a soul ! But  had  such 
a shocking  assertion  confronted  Mr. 
Twitter  he  would  instantly  have  demol- 
ished it — with  argument,  with  contempt, 
with  ridicule;  and  all  quite  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  “Not  a soul  in  the  shop? 
Preposterous!”  Mr.  Twitter  might  have 
snorted.  “Not  a soul?  Ha!  There  are 
souls  on  the  shelves,  souls  under  the 
counters,  souls  in  the  shop  windows,  souls 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Not  a soul? 
Bosh!”  Mr.  Twitter  fancied  he  had  kept 
that  little  shop  long  enough  to  know  what 
he  was  talking  about! 

There  he  stood,  at  any  rate,  alone  and 
expectant  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  ex- 
quisitely delighted,  going  “Tweet!”  and 
“Tweet,  tweet!”  and  thrilling  and  war- 
bling away  as  if  absorbed  in  amiable 
conversation. 

“ Tweet?”  inquired  Mr.  Twitter,  archly. 

“Tweet,  tweet,  tweet!”  was  the  reply. 

“Tweet,  tweet!”  Mr.  Twitter  expostu- 
lated. 

Whatever  this  last  communication 
amounted  to — and  there  is,  of  course,  no 
means  of  telling — it  evoked  a storm  of 
twitters  and  chirps  in  remonstrance. 

“Tweet!”  Mr.  Twitter  was  compelled 
to  agree. 

In  short,  Mr.  Twitter  was  the  keeper 
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of  an  animal-shop;  and  if  he  were  not 
on  conversational  terms  with  every  friend- 
ly bird  and  beast  therein  domiciled,  he 
was  either  a rogue  of  vast  pretensions  or 
an  old  fellow  devoted  overmuch  to  tom- 
foolery in  his  idle  moments. 

Except  for  a slight  list  to  starboard, 
and  a rakish  little  tilt  to  the  roof,  and 
an  air  of  defiant  old-fashion,  Mr.  Twit- 
ter’s establishment  was  outwardly  correct 
in  every  particular.  It  was  a little  old 
building  of  white  frame,  two-storied,  with 
something  additional  in  the  way  of  a 
high-angled  garret.  It  had  wide  shop 
windows  below,  lifted  somewhat  above 
the  pavement  and  flanking  a broad,  black 
door  with  a brass  knocker  and  fluted  white 
columns;  and  it  had  a row  of  green- 
shuttered  windows  above,  coming  close  to 
the  eaves  and  frankly  thrown  back,  as  if 
the  apartment  beyond  had  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  to  conceal.  Running  the  width 
of  the  shop,  over  the  windows  and  doors, 
was  the  legend:  Thomas  Twitter.  It  in- 
dicated merely  that  one  Thomas  Twitter 
did  business  within.  Something  more 
was  communicated  by  an  obscure  little 
sign  over  the  door:  Twitter  Academy. 
But  concerning  the  sort  and  worth  of 
the  learning  imparted  within  no  infor- 
mation was  betrayed;  the  toothsome  lit- 
tle mystery  remained  discreet  and  in- 
viting: Twitter  Academy — and  not  an- 
other word. 

Tom  Twitter’s  astonishing  argument 
with  the  canaries,  which  he  had  now  per- 
tinaciously renewed,  was  interrupted  by 
the  shy  arrival  of  a customer  from  the 
windy  night.  The  door  opened;  a blast 
of  snowy  wind  leaped  in,  but  a soft  clos- 
ing of  the  door  shut  out  the  eager,  frosty 
crowd  of  gusts  l>ehind.  And  there  stood 
the  Little  Girl — a dear,  dark  little  creature 
of  an  elderly  gravity,  with  a shawl  over 
her  hear!  and  a lively  bundle,  snugly 
wrapped  in  a comer,  held  close  and  anx- 
iously in  her  warm  arms.  She  was  not 
such  a patron  as  Tom  Twitter  was  used 
to  receiving;  there  was  no  equipage  out- 
side— there  was  no  maid,  then*  was  no 
footman.  The  Little  Girl  was  lowly  and 
alone.  Tom  Twitter  turned,  without  for 
an  instant  remitting  his  contention  with 
the  birds;  and  having  discovered  the  Lit- 
tle Girl’s  shy  waiting,  and  having  divined 
her  errand,  and  having  been  saddened  a 


little,  perhaps,  by  her  delicate  loveliness 
dwelling  in  the  inimical  tenement  world, 
he  proceeded  to  deal  with  her  precisely 
as  if  she  had  been  of  exalted  station,  prac- 
tising his  tricks  all  the  more  willingly, 
no  doubt,  because  she  was  not.  That  is 
to  say,  he  smiled,  he  performed  a charm- 
ing bow,  he  smiled  once  more,  with  his 
head  on  one  side  and  his  eyes  twinkling, 
and  he  lifted  a gravely  warning  finger  to 
command  discretion. 

“Hush!”  he  whispered,  darkly.  “One 
moment,  please !” 

Thereupon  Tom  Twitter  redoubled  his 
assault  upon  the  contumacious  cana- 
ries in  the  little  cages.  He  whistled 
in  all  sorts  of  ways;  he  pleaded,  he 
argued,  he  scolded,  he  asserted,  de- 
clared, replied,  rejoined,  and  retorted; 
he  warned  and  expostulated,  all  with  many 
oratorical  tricks  of  hands  and  counte- 
nance; and  he  concluded  at  last  with  a 
rapid  peroration  of  trills  and  chirps  by 
which  any  but  the  most  obstinately  opin- 
ionated canaries  known  to  the  ornitholo- 
gists must  surely  have  been  convinced  of 
their  error.  And  by  this  time,  as  Tom 
Twitter  had  foreseen  and  intended,  the 
Little  Girl  was  so  absorbed  in  the  singular 
affair — so  delighted  with  Tom  Twitter’s 
behavior,  which  was  more  like  a story 
than  anything  she  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered— and  altogether  so  charmed  with 
Tom  Twitter’s  politeness — that  her  shy- 
ness had  vanished  and  she  seethed  to  have 
known  Tom  Twitter  all  the  days  of  her 
life. 

“ Were  you  talking  to  them  ?”  she  de- 
manded, her  dark  eyes  wide  with  wonder. 

“ I sha’n’t  commit  myself,”  said  Tom 
Twitter,  flatly. 

“I  almost  believe — ” 

“ Not  a word!”  cried  Tom  Twitter. 

The  Little  Girl  gravely  regarded  him. 
“I  believe  you  were,”  she  declared,  mak- 
ing up  her  mind.  “I  really  do.”  It  was 
a delicious  adventure. 

“Very  well,”  said  Tom  Twitter;  “you 
may  think  what  you  like.  I'm  not  re- 
sponsible.” 

“You  were!”  the  Little  Girl  exulted. 

“ Don’t  expect  me  to  deny  it.” 

“Well!”  the  Little  Girl  gasped.  “I 
never  heard  of  such  a thing.  I shouldn’t 
have  believed  it  if  T hadn't  caught  you 
at  it.  I did  catch  you,  didn’t  I?” 

“ Observe  that  I say  nothing,”  Tom 
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Twitter  protested,  as  if  thoroughly  warned 
that  whatever  he  might  say  would  be  used 
against  him.  “Not  a word,  mind  you! 
And  now,"  he  rattled  on,  in  guilty  haste 
to  divert  the  Little  Girl’s  attention,  his 
eye  sharply  on  the  struggling  bundle  in 
her  arms,  his  forefinger  pointing,  “how 
much  d’ye  want  for  that  dog?’’ 

The  Little  Girl  jumped.  She  stared 
horrified  at  Tom  Twitter;  and  she  re- 
treated a step,  her  dark  eyes  widening 
still,  and  she  gripped  the  bundle  with 
such  tight  affection  that  it  emitted  a small 
yelp  of  complaint.  And  had  Tom  Twit- 
ter not  at  that  very  instant  luckily 
burst  into  a tintinnabulant  peal  of 
laughter  she  would  have  bolted  and 
vanished  for  good  and  all. 

“Not  for  sale,  eh?’’  Tom  Twitter 
roared.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Tom  Twitter  was  twinkling  in  such  a 
reassuring  and  contagious  fashion — and 
he  looked  so  very  much  like  a pert  robin 
— and  the  whole  affair  was  so  obviously 
nothing  but  the  most  delectable  tomfool- 
ery— that  the  Little  Girl  could  not  help 
smiling  as  she  shook  her  head. 

“Why  not?"  Tom  Twitter  wanted  to 
know. 

“ Why — why — " the  Little  Girl  faltered, 
amused  with  Tom  Twitter’s  stupidity, 
“ why,  because,  of  course !" 

“No  answer!"  Tom  Twitter  com- 
plained. 

“ Because  I love  him !" 

“I’ll  bet  you  wouldn’t  take  twenty-five 
dollars  for  that  dog,"  said  Tom  Twitter, 
with  his  head  sagely  on  one  side. 

The  Little  Girl  opened  her  eyes.  “ You 
wouldn’t  give  me  twenty-five  dollars  for 
him,  would  you?"  she  inquired,  anxiously. 

“Not  I!" 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  ?’’ 

“Quite  sure?  Ha,  ha!  Well,  rather!" 

“I’m  very  glad,”  said  the  Little  Girl, 
vastly  relieved.  “ Because,"  she  ex- 
plained, “ if  you  offered  me  twenty-five 
dollars  for  my  dog  I should  simply  have 
to  sell  him." 

“Why?"  Tom  Twitter  wanted  to  know 
again. 

“Oh,”  the  Little  Girl  sighed,  “to  tide 
things  over." 

“ Exactly!"  Tom  Twitter  gasped,  blank- 
ly. “ To  tide  things  over,  eh  ? Hum ! I 
see!  Just  so!”  Then  he  changed  the 
subject,  and  donned  another  manner  to 


suit.  “ What’s  the  matter  with  that  dog?" 
he  demanded. 

“ Oh,  he’s  sick." 

“So?"  said  Tom  Twitter,  softly. 

“ Yes,  indeed,"  the  motherly  little 
creature  sighed ; “ he’s — been  ailing  for 
quite  a while." 

“ And  you  fancied,”  Tom  Twitter  de- 
manded, “that  the  Twitter  Academy  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  Canines  was  a 
hospital  ?" 

“Isn’t  it?"  the  Little  Girl  plainted. 

“ It  is !’’  Tom  Twitter  admitted  at  once. 
“ At  any  rate,"  he  qualified,  with  a pom- 
pous little  lift  of  the  chin,  “ in  common 
with  all  other  modernly  equipped  and 
conscientiously  conducted  establishments 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  young 
the  Twitter  Academy  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Canines  has  a perfectly  ap- 
pointed infirmary  in  connection  and  a 
competent  physician  in  constant  attend- 
ance. Myself  being,"  he  added,  in  a 
very  sweet  way,  “the  competent  physi- 
cian.” And  he  bowed  most  politely.  “ Do 
Ido?" 

The  Little  Girl  shrewdly  looked  him 
oven  “Yes,”  said  she,  positively. 

“Name  of  the  dog?”  Tom  Twitter  in- 
quired, delighted. 

“ Alexander.” 

“ Age  of  the  dog  ?’’ 

“He’s  really  quite  a baby.” 

“ How  did  you  come  by  the  dog?" 

“ I found  him,"  the  Little  Girl  replied. 
“ That  is,"  she  corrected,  being  a pre- 
cise little  thing,  “ he  found  me.  It’s  really 
the  same  thing,  I suppose." 

Tom  Twitter  delicately  withdrew  a cor- 
ner of  the  shawl  and  discovered  a plebeian 
and  woebegone  countenance.  He  said, 
“Hum!"  in  a non-committal  way.  Then 
he  frowned  and  pursed  his  lips.  This 
was  ominous.  “Do  you  love  the  dog?" 
he  asked. 

The  Little  Girl  sighed. 

“I  perceive,"  said  Tom  Twitter,  cold- 
ly, “ that  you  do  not.” 

“I  do!”  declared  the  indignant  Little 
Girl. 

“ That  being  so,"  said  Tom  Twitter, 
sagely,  “ we  shall  have  to  look  very  care- 
fully into  this.  This  way  with  the 
patient,  if  you  please." 

It  was  blowing  high:  a bitter  wintry 
darkness  without;  and  Tom  Twitter’s  lit- 
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Twitter  had  cultivated  with  shrewd  and 
jovial  assiduity  for  employment  in  the 
delight  of  his  patrons,  Tom  Twitter  now 
regarded  the  naked  Alexander,  beginning 
the  difficult  business  of  diagnosis,  lie 
put  on  his  spectacles,  he  sighed,  he  pursed 
his  lips,  he  frowned  mightily,  he  ejacu- 
lated " Hum!”  in  a fashion  at  once  hope- 
ful and  discouraging,  hut  altogether  sig- 
nificant of  abounding  wisdom.  And  then, 
great  gold  watch  in  hand,  his  face  all 
screwed  wTith  profundity,  he  deliberately 
counted  Alexander’s  pulse;  whereupon  he 
said  “Hum!”  again,  with  a little  lift  of 
triumph,  as  if  he  were  already  on  the 
track  of  the  trouble.  Next  he  sounded 
Alexander’s  lungs,  tap-tap-tapping  all 
over  the  astounded  little  patient’s  chest 
in  the  most  scientific  way;  whereupon  he 
said  “Ilum!”  once  more,  this  time  with 
a smack  of  satisfaction,  as  if  nothing  in 
the  world  could  elude  his  professional 
acumen  when  his  interest  was  really 
awakened.  Finally  he  listened  to  Alex- 
ander’s heart-beat,  and  lifted  Alexander’s 
eyelids,  and  poked  about  Alexander’s 
shrinking  abdomen,  and  took  a per- 
functory look  at  Alexander’s  tongue; 
whereupon  he  snorted  “Hum!”  for  the 
last  time,  his  face  all  wreathed  in  smiles, 
his  eyes  gleaming,  his  brows  victoriously 
lifted,  as  if  he  had  not  only  run  the 
trouble  to  earth,  but  had  discovered  him- 
self the  master  of  it. 

"Well?”  the  Little  Girl  grimly  de- 
manded, prepared  for  the  worst. 

Tom  Twitter  deliberated  for  a moment, 
his  face  fallen  profound;  and  then  all 
at  once  he  looked  at  the  Little  Girl  over 
his  spectacles. 

“ Is  it  serious?”  asked  the  Little  Girl. 

"Hush!”  Tom  Twitter  whis|>ered,  with 
a jerk  toward  the  limp  Alexander.  "Not 
so  loud.  You  might  alarm  him.” 

" But  is  it  serious?” 

" A hospital  case,  I fear.” 

The  Little  Girl  caught  her  breath  in 
alarm.  "Oh!”  she  breathed.  "Will 
he—” 

"Tut,  tut!”  Tom  Twitter  interrupted, 
hurriedly.  "Don't  speak  the  word. 
Bosh!  Serious?  Yes,  of  course!  My 
dear,  everything  i<  serious.  A little  neg- 
lect may  make  a mortal  wound  of  a pin- 
prick. There's  nothing  more  alarming  in 
the  world  than  a symptom.  But  ” — he 
pursed  ln<  lips  and  impressively  paused — 


" fortunately  you  have  taken  Alexanders 
trouble  in  time;  and  fortunately,  too,  if 
I may  be  permitted  to  say  so — though  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  guilty  of  professional 
discourtesy — fortunately,  too,  I may  add, 
you  have  brought  Alexander  to  the  right 
shop.  Alexander  shall  have  every  care 
and  attention.  My  skill,  such  as  it  is,  is 
completely  at  his  service.  Alexander  is 
young;  he  seems  to  have  inherited  a ro- 
bust constitution,  and  so  far  as  appears — 
my  examination  was  not,  however,  as  ex- 
haustive as  it  might  have  been — so  far  as 
appears,  I say,  he  has  not  dissipated  his 
natural  endowment  of  good  health.  And 
that’s  the  thing  that  counts.” 

All  this  was  bewildering  to  the  Little 
Girl;  but  Tom  Twitter’s  pomposity  was 
so  convincing  that  she  nodded  her  head 
as  if  she  understood  every  word. 

" In  short,”  Tom  Twitter  heartily  prom- 
ised, " Alexander  will  pull  through.  Come, 
now !”  he  demanded,  " have  you  the  cour- 
age to  leave  him  with  me?” 

" If  it  doesn’t  cost  too — ” 

" Cost!”  cried  Tom  Twitter.  "My  dear 
child,  you  shame  the  profession!  Never 
— never  again  so  long  as  you  live-^-speak 
of  the  fee  to  a physician  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  professional  activity.  Come, 
now,  will  you  part  with  Alexander?” 

" Oh  yes,”  replied  the  Little  Girl. 

" Thank  you.” 

" Very  well,”  said  Tom  Twitter. 

" That’s  settled.  Alexander  shall  have  a 
compartment  in  the  Junior  Dormitory 
for  the  night.  This  way,  if  you  please. 
The  sooner  he’s  stowed  away  the  bet- 
ter.” And  with  that,  having  taken  Alex- 
ander in  his  arms,  and  put  a collar  and 
chain  in  his  own  pocket,  Tom  Twitter 
led  the  way  to  a little  back  stair. 

Following  close  and  timidly  on  the 
nimble  heels  of  Tom  Twitter,  the  Little 
Girl  presently  found  herself  in  a dim 
apartment  overlooking  the  street.  A point 
of  gas-light,  nothing  more — except  a radi- 
ance of  wintry  moonlight  falling  at  inter- 
vals through  the  windows.  There  was  a 
little  stirring  in  the  shadows  as  Tom 
Twitter  tiptoed  within — heavy  breathing, 
a whimper,  a mournful  bark.  The  Little 
Girl  started.  Tom  Twitter  whispered. 
"Hush!”  They  waited  for  quiet,  the 
Little  Girl  meanwhile  staring  about.  And 
here,  indeed,  was  a singular  place!  A 
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wide  deal  bench,  divided  into  a row  of 
commodious  compartments,  precisely  as 
in  a dog  show,  ran  the  length  of  two 
sides  of  the  room;  and  in  almost  every 
compartment — and  there  must  surely  have 
been  a round  dozen  of  them — one  of  Tom 
Twitter’s  resident  pupils  was  sound  asleep, 
comfortably  curled  up  on  a bed  of  clean 
straw,  with  a bowl  of  water  beside  him 
for  the  dread  emergency  of  wakefulness. 
It  was  an  airy  chamber,  agreeably  full  of 
frost,  with  the  windows  dropped  a little 
at  the  top,  as  in  all  well-regulated  dormi- 
tories. And  the  floor  was  of  polished 
hard  wood,  a wide,  clear,  inviting  space, 
ns  clean-swept  as  the  floor  of  a gym- 
nasium, which  it  much  resembled.  And 
there  was  a high  wainscoting  of  oak,  with 
creamy  walls  above,  upon  which,  executed 
in  resplendent  old-English  characters,  a 
number  of  old-fashioned  maxims  grim- 
ly did  their  duty  by  a new  and  doubtless 
heedless  generation. 

“ There  Is  No  Royal  Road  To  Learn- 
ing,’’ they  declared,  in  tones  as  robust 
as  of  old.  “ Proficiency  Is  the  Reward  of 
Industry.” 

Well,  here  obviously  was  Tom  Twitter’s 
dormitory:  the  rows  of  sleeping  residents 
made  that  plain  enough;  and  here,  too — 
as  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding 
the  significance  of  the  maxims — was  the 
school-room  of  the  Twitter  Academy  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  Canines.  But 
the  Little  Girl  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  the  curious  paraphernalia  of 
instruction.  There  was  a round  globe, 
for  example,  gaudily  painted  in  segments 
of  red,  white,  and  blue;  and  there  was  a 
long,  cylindrical  affair  of  basket-work 
open  at  both  ends;  and  there  were  hoops, 
both  great  and  small,  one  of  which,  it 
was  plain,  had  once  been  stretched  with 
white  paper,  like  the  head  of  a drum,  but 
was  now  shattered,  as  if  one  of  Tom  Twit- 
ter’s pupils  had  impishly  jumped  straight 
through  it;  and  there  were  little  wooden 
chairs,  and  a little  wooden  cannon,  and  a 
charming  see-saw,  all  painted  white  and 
adorned  with  gilt  trimmings;  and  there 
was  a whole  series  of  velvet-covered  ped- 
estals, and  various  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  (including  a very  small  top-hat), 
and  a miniature  bicycle,  and  a number 
of  gymnastic  appliances  for  which  the 
Little  Girl  could  discover  no  reasonable 
utility  whatsoever.  And  so  the  Little 


Girl  was  mightily  mystified;  but  had  she 
been  acquainted  with  the  useful  occupa- 
tions to  which  highly  educated  canines 
may  aspire  she  would  at  a glance  have 
solved  every  difficulty  which  the  para- 
phernalia presented  to  the  understanding. 

When  Tom  Twitter  had  installed  Alex- 
ander and  patted  and  smoothed  him  into 
contentment  with  his  surprising  situa- 
tion, and  when  he  had  whispered  to  the 
Little  Girl  that  Alexander’s  next  neigh- 
bor was  a wealthy  little  Blue  Ribbon 
Pomeranian,  of  fashionable  lineage,  to  be 
sure,  but  to  be  commended  neither  for 
cleverness  nor  industry,  for  the  sad  young 
rascal  was  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
Kindergarten  Department,  though  he  had 
been  resident  quite  long  enough  to  have 
been  graduated  with  modest  accomplish- 
ments— he  led  the  way  back  to  the  shop 
and  there  confronted  the  Little  Girl  with 
a proud  and  sparkling  countenance. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ how  about  Alex- 
ander’s education  ?” 

The  Little  Girl  smiled.  “ I hadn’t 
thought  of  sending  him  to  school,”  she 
chuckled. 

“ High  time  to  think  of  it !”  Tom 
Twitter  declared,  accusingly. 

“ I really  don’t  know.” 

“ I strongly  advise  it,”  urged  Tom  Twit- 
ter ; “ he’s  a capable  youngster.” 

“ He’s  not  very  clever.” 

“ Sharp  as  a needle !” 

“And  he’s  not  very  well  bred.” 

“As  for  breeding,”  said  Tom  Twitter, 
loftily,  “ I may  confidentially  inform  you, 
my  dear,  that  I find  the  aristocracy  aston- 
ishingly dull.” 

The  Little  Girl  deliberated.  “ Per- 
haps,” she  began,  “ if  the  expense — ” 

“Not  a cent  of  expense!”  cried  Tom 
Twitter.  “ Alexander  shall  have  a scholar- 
ship. The  Twitter  Academy,”  he  ran  on, 
with  his  chin  up,  “ is  amply  able  to  pro- 
vide free  board  and  tuition  for  impecu- 
nious and  deserving  dogs — and,  indeed, 
makes  a happy  practice  of  doing  so.”  And 
he  bowed.  “ I’m  quite  sure,”  he  added, 
“ that  Alexander  would  not  only  distin- 
guish himself,  but  honor  the  institution. 
The  academy  would  be  proud  to  accept 
him  on  any  terms.” 

“ We-ell — ” the  Little  Girl  yielded. 

“Good!”  cried  Tom  Twitter.  “I’ll 
make  a man  of  him.  Why,  my  dear,” 
he  declared,  enthusiastically,  “ when  T get 
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through  with  that  youngster’s  education 
he’ll  be  worth  twenty-five  dollars !” 

The  Little  Girl  started.  “ I think  I’ll 
not  have  him  educated,”  said  she. 

“But,  my  dear — ” 

“No,”  tho  Little  Girl  protested,  ob- 
stinately. “ I don’t  want  him  to  be  worth 
twenty-five  dollars.  I might  have  to  sell 
him,  you  see,  to — to — to  tide  us  over.” 

“ Oh,  come,  now,”  Tom  Twitter  begged. 
“ You’re  not  going  to  be  selfish  enough  to 
deny  Alexander — ” 

“ Oh,  my,  no !” 

“Well,  then?” 

“We-ell — ” the  Little  Girl  yielded  for 
the  second  time. 

“Good!”  cried  Tom  Twitter  again. 
“And  now,”  said  he,  coming  straight  to 
the  point,  “do  you  intend  Alexander  for 
a professional  career?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“Vaudeville  or  circus?” 

“ Oh,  my,  no!” 

“Exactly!”  Tom  Twitter  agreed.  “I 
understand.  What  you  desire  for  Alex- 
ander is  a cultural  course  designed  to 
advance  him  in  the  social  graces.  Noth- 
ing profound — nothing  perilous.  An  ex- 
cellent idea,  my  dear!  The  very  thing! 
Splendid!  A little  learning  of  that  sort, 
discreetly  employed  in  after  life,  will 
surely  further  Alexander’s  fortunes  and 
may  fortuitously  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  fashionable  world. 
— Very  well,  then,”  Tom  Twitter  con- 
tinued, tapping  his  forehead  and  begin- 
ning to  pace  the  floor  in  a determined 
endeavor  to  arrange  a suitable  course  of 
instruction  for  Alexander  according  to 
these  specifications.  “ Let  me  see.  Hum! 
Precisely!” — and  he  seemed  now  to  have 
decided  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  professional  wisdom.  “ I shall  recom- 
mend, in  the  circumstances,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  a course  in  Polite  Deportment 
and  Parlor  Tricks.  What  d’ye  say  t’ 
that  ? Mm-m  ?” 

“ It  sounds  very  nice,”  the  Little  Girl 
agreed. 

“Permit  me  to  elaborate,”  said  Tom 
Twitter.  And  on  he  rattled,  reciting 
glibly  from  the  published  curriculum  of 
the  Academy,  which  he  had  off  by  heart, 
and  which  anybody  might  have  had  to 
read  for  the  asking,  for  there  was  a sheaf 
of  those  diverting  pamphlets  on  the  coun- 
ter: “Course  in  Polite  Deportment  and 


Parlor  Tricks.  Elementary,  (a)  To  speak 
when  spoken  to;  ( b ) to  shake  the  hand 
when  proffered;  (c)  to  leap  through  the 
arms  at  the  word  of  command,  said  arms 
being  held  in  the  form  of  a hoop  with  the 
hands  locked;  ( d ) to  fetch  objects  of  any 
variety  when  thrown  by  the  master  (or 
mistress)  and  remaining  in  plain  view; 
and  ( e ) to  counterfeit  the  appearance  of 
death  and  to  assume  the  posture  of  prayer. 
Same  Course,  Advanced,  (a)  To  sit  up 
on  the  haunches;  (b)  to  perambulate  on 
the  posterior  extremities;  (c)  to  wear  a 
top-hat,  by  means  of  an  elastic  band, 
when  either  sitting  up  on  the  haunches  or 
perambulating  on  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties; ( d ) to  seize  between  the  teeth  and 
there  retain  a pipe  when  wearing  a top- 
hat,  by  means  of  an  elastic  band,  and 
sitting  up  on  the  haunches  or  perambu- 
lating on  the  posterior  extremities;  and 
(e)  to  simulate  the  movements  of  the 
waltz  when  in  a perpendicular  position  on 
the  posterior  extremities.  There!”  Tom 
Twitter  concluded,  beaming.  “How’s 
that?” 

“ It  seems  to  be  very  difficult,”  was  the 
best  the  Little  Girl  could  manage. 

“Difficult?  Bosh!”  cried  Tom  Twitter. 
“You  just  leave  it  to  Bob  Scotch  and 
me.  And  that  reminds  me,  my  dear  ” — 
with  an  accomplished  bow;  “you  really 
must  oblige  me  by  meeting  my  First  As- 
sistant.” 

“ I should  like  to,”  said  the  Little  Girl, 
politely. 

“A  charming  fellow!”  Tom  Twitter 
promised. 

With  a flourish  so  gallant,  indeed,  that 
it  exhibited  the  very  essence  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Academy’s  course  in  Polite  Deport- 
ment, Tom  Twitter  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a most  polite 
interrogation,  and  said,  “ One  moment,  if 
you  please,”  and  skipped  back  to  the 
stair.  And  he  whistled  “ Whee,  whee, 
whee,  whee!”  as  if  confidently  expecting 
a response.  But  there  was  no  response. 
Not  a whisper.  Not  a stir.  The  little 
shop,  above  and  below,  was  quiet  except 
for  a sleepy  twittering  and  the  noises  of 
the  rampant  gale.  Tom  Twitter  was 
shocked ; and  he  started,  and  he  lifted 
his  eyebrows  still  higher,  and  he  flushed, 
and  he  scowled,  and  his  countenance 
twisted  with  indignation,  and  he  whistled 
“Whee,  whee,  whee,  whee!”  once  more, 
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was  on  the  very  point  of  dropping  a 
courtesy,  but  she  managed  to  restrain  the 
impulse  and  merely  bowed  instead. 

“Bob  Scotch,  you  rascal!”  cried  Tom 
Twitter.  “Come  here,  sir!” 

Bob  Scotch  shuffled  across  the  floor. 

“ Sit  up,  sir,”  said  Tom  Twitter,  “ and 
shake  hands  with  the  Little  Lady!” 

Bob  Scotch  sat  up  and  with  impeccable 
politeness  offered  his  paw. 

“ Isn’t  he  cute!”  cried  the  Little  Girl. 

“Hush!”  Tom  Twitter  whispered.  “ No 
flattery,  if  you  please.  The  old  scoundrel 
thinks  quite  enough  of  himself  as  it  is.” 

Presently  after  that  Tom  Twitter  said 
good  night  to  the  Little  Girl  and  turned 
to  his  evening  paper. 

Just  as  it  happens  in  stories,  all  too 
frequently,  so,  too,  upon  occasion,  it  hap- 
pens in  real  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Little  Girl  and  her  grandfather,  that 
Persons  of  Refinement  come  to  Poverty. 
Let  Death  lay  hands  upon  father  and 
mother — let  Evil  Eortune  step  in  to  finish 
the  miserable  business — and  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  family  may  be  trans- 
ported in  a flash,  as  upon  an  evil  magic 
carpet,  from  a Condition  of  Affluence 
to  the  Impecunious  Circumstances  of  a 
Tenement  Room.  During  the  month  fol- 
lowing Alexander’s  reception  into  the  in- 
firmary of  the  Twitter  Academy  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Canines,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Little  Girl  came  often 
to  discover  the  youngster’s  welfare  and 
progress,  Tom  Twitter  learned,  putting 
this  and  that  together  from  a stream  of  in- 
genuous chatter,  that  the  Little  Girl  lived 
alone  with  her  grandfather  in  that  mean 
neighborhood.  Tom  Twitter  learned, 
moreover,  that  the  Little  Girl’s  grand- 
father, a Veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  not 
having  been  disabled  by  those  gallant 
services,  had  with  much  spirit  refused  a 
pension.  Tom  Twitter  learned  that  the 
Little  Girl’s  grandfather,  though  a Vet- 
eran, had  lost  his  job  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  but  that,  with  conspicuous 
courage  and  hope,  he  was  looking  for  an- 
other, meanwhile  accomplishing  what  he 
could,  in  small  ways,  to  “tide  things 
over.”  But  Tom  Twitter  did  not  learn — 
for  he  knew  it  already — that  persons  of 
refinement  are  particular.  And  know- 
ing this,  Tom  Twitter,  an  obliging  old 
fellow,  from  the  fir-t  evening  of  the 


Little  Girl’s  return  to  inquire  for  Alex- 
ander until  the  very  day  when  that  jovial 
canine  should  be  graduated  from  the  in- 
stitution, puzzled  his  wits  to  devise  a plan 
of  his  own  for  “ tiding  over  ” the  Little 
Girl’s  establishment,  but  without  the  least 
success  whatsoever. 

Visiting-day  came  along,  to  be  sure — 
that  visiting-day  which  should  witness 
the  restored  Alexander’s  public  perform- 
ance and  graduation  from  the  Twitter 
Academy  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Canines.  And  the  morning  of  the  day 
passed,  and  noon  came,  and  two  o’clock 
of  the  afternoon,  and  half  after  three; 
and  at  four  o’clock  to  the  minute  the 
Little  Girl,  her  woes  all  forgotten,  arrived 
in  a state  of  delicious  trepidation  at  Tom 
Twitter’s  door.  It  was  a clear  day,  blue 
and  nippy  and  sunshiny;  and  there  was  a 
row  of  equipages  drawn  up  at  the  curb, 
with  coachmen  and  footmen  and  chauf- 
feurs stamping  about  and  swinging  their 
arms  and  growling  and  gossiping.  And 
within  there  was  a vast  excitement:  old 
Tom  Twitter  in  his  glory,  looking  more 
like  a robin  than  ever,  in  a tight  cutaway 
coat  with  stiff  tails,  and  tight  breeches, 
and  a very  high  collar,  and  a very  bright 
cravat,  and  with  a charming  and  inde- 
fatigable smile,  and  with  a voice  all  chirps 
and  twitters ; and  there  was  a round  dozen 
of  joyous  little  boys  and  girls,  little  fash- 
ionables, every  one  of  them,  with  maids 
attached  to  some,  and  governesses  to  oth- 
ers, and  a jovial  tutor  to  one  spectacled 
little  rascal,  and  all  laughing  and  chat- 
tering in  free  delight.  And  the  school- 
room was  in  festal  array  — bunting  and 
flowers;  and  there  were  comfortable  audi- 
ence chairs  at  one  end,  and  a semicircle 
of  velvet-covered  pedestals  at  the  other, 
upon  which,  groomed  for  the  occasion, 
sat  Tom  Twitter’s  pupils,  wagging  and 
panting  and  grinning  and  squirming  in 
the  most  excited  fashion. 

There,  too,  to  be  sure,  in  abounding 
good  humor  and  good  health,  occupying 
a higher  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the 
semicircle,  as  if  a sent  of  honor,  sat  Alex- 
ander. And  midway  of  the  exercises,  in 
a speech  of  the  neatest  description,  Tom 
Twitter,  having  first  referred  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  a young  pupil  of  ex- 
emplary ambition  and  studious  habits, 
called  upon  Alexander  to  illustrate,  by 
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“ Twenty-five,”  said  Eton  Collar,  un- 
perturbed. 

“ Don’t  you  take  it  1”  cried  the  frenzied 
Tom  Twitter. 

“ Twenty-five,”  Eton  Collar  repeated. 

“ No !”  shouted  Tom  Twitter. 

The  Little  Girl  took  heart  from  Tom 
Twitter’s  significant  vehemence.  “ I 
won’t!”  she  screamed  in  a fury. 

Eton  Collar  laughed.  “ I want  that  pup 
all  right,”  said  the  sophisticated  young 
jackanapes  to  Tom  Twitter,  “but  I’ll  be 
darned  if  I’ll  be  stung  for  him !” 

When  Master  Eton  Collar  was  gone  his 
way  in  the  tonneau  of  his  motor-car — 
and  when  the  curb  was  deserted  of  coach- 
men and  footmen  and  sulky  chauffeurs 
and  of  equipages  of  every  description — 
and  when  Tom  Twitter’s  little  shop  had 
gratefully  lapsed  from  its  feverish  attack 
of  fashion  to  a normal  condition  of  gentle 
twitters  and  chirps — and  when  Tom  Twit- 
ter had  soothed  the  Little  Girl’s  sobs  and 
had  promised  to  ease  her  conscience  in 
respect  to  the  continued  possession  of 
Alexander  — a most  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence occurred.  As  in  stories,  so,  too, 
in  real  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Little 
Girl  and  Alexander,  coincidence  frequent- 
ly plays  a beneficent  part.  Paul  Pilli- 
grumble  popped  in;  which  is  to  say  that 
Colonel  Paul  Pilligrumble  of  Paul  Pil- 
ligrumble’8  Performing  Poodles  provi- 
dentially peregrinated  within  on  two 
violently  agitated  posterior  extremities. 
And  this  self-same  Paul  Pilligrumble — 
a stout,  rubicund  individual,  with  a 
luxuriant,  inky  mustache  curling  thrice 
at  the  ends  in  a veiy  fierce  fashion, 
his  whole  person  inevitably  suggesting 
the  romantic  corollary  of  a gold-braided 
red  coat,  a pair  of  glistening  Wellington 
boots,  and  a cracking  whip — this  self- 
same Paul  Pilligrumble  was  in  possession 
of  a preposterously  pertinent  proposition. 

“ Twitter,”  he  gasped,  in  instant  haste 
and  need,  not  even  waiting  to  catch  his 
breath,  “’ave  you  got  a clever  dawg  ’ere 
I can  ’ave  for  a week  or  two?” 

“A  poodle?” 

“Don’t  care  a ’ang  w’at  ’e  is.  My 
clown’s  ill.  I want  a dawg — any  kind  of 
a dawg — that  oan  do  a comedy  turn.” 

“ Pilligrumble,”  said  Tom  Twitter, 
beaming,  “ this  is  positively  providential ! 
I have  the  cleverest  youngster — ” 

“Dawg’s  engaged.” 
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“ But—” 

“ Dawg’s  engaged!” 

“ I say,  Pilligrumble,  the  terms — ” 

“’Ang  the  terms!  Dawg’s  engaged,  I 
tell  you!” 

Tom  Twitter  turned  to  the  Little  Girl. 
“ My  dear,”  said  he,  diffidently,  “ it  is  a 
remunerative  opportunity.  And  Alexan- 
der is  quite  equal  to  it.  Would  you  mind 
very  much — would  you — would  you  really 
mind  very  much — if  Alexander  should 
accept  a temporary  engagement  on  the 
vaudeville  stage?” 

“ I think  it  would  be  a perfectly  lovely 
experience  for  him,”  replied  the  Little 
Girl,  positively. 

Later,  when  the  Little  Girl,  having  left 
a warm  little  kiss  on  old  Tom  Twitter’s 
boyish  cheek  in  sentient  proof  of  thanks 
and  everlasting  friendship,  and  with  such 
dear  trustfulness  that  Tom  Twitter’s  eyes 
twinkled  more  with  established  love  than 
anything  else — when  the  Little  Girl,  I 
say,  was  gone  happily  home  with  the  first 
week’s  instalment  of  Alexander’s  wages 
in  her  pocket,  and  was  gone  home,  too, 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  in  her 
grateful  little  heart  that  the  talented  and 
best-beloved  Alexander  would  keep  the  pot 
a-boiling  until  the  Veteran  fell  into  other 
employment  (which,  indeed,  the  pre- 
cocious Alexander  managed  to  do) ; and 
when  the  lamps  were  trimmed  in  the  shop, 
and  the  wind  was  about  its  melancholy 
business  in  the  night,  and  the  stove  had 
been  furiously  shaken  into  a proper  un- 
derstanding of  its  duty;  and  when  old 
Tom  Twitter  had  read  every  word  of 
his  paper,  greatly  to  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  political  condition  of  both 
state  and  nation,  not  to  mention  his  dis- 
gust with  a corrupt  municipal  admin- 
istration; and  when  he  had  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  his 
eyes  flashing  with  jovial  friendliness,  his 
legs  spread  wide,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  head  on  one  side,  he  went  “Tweet, 
tweet!”  with  ingratiating  sweetness,  and 
at  once  the  familiar  place,  which  was  al- 
ready glowing  with  light  and  warmth, 
awoke  to  vociferous  reply. 

There  was  a great  storm  of  twitters  and 
chirps  in  emphatic  approval. 

“ Tweet !”  Mr.  Twitter  delightedly 
agreed. 

And  I think  so,  too ! 
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Spring  Plowing,  a Canadian 
Pastoral,  by  Horatio  Walker 

FEW  among  our  foremost  artists  have  fluctuated  so 
little  in  aim  and  manner  of  expression  as  Horatio 
Walker.  While  his  characteristics  are  French,  they 
differ  from  those  set  up  as  French  standards.  His  pictures 
show  no  gaiety  nor  any  consciousness  of  Paris,  but  they 
carry  a sense  of  life,  a healthy  relation  to  nature,  and  a 
clearness  of  meaning.  For  years  he  has  portrayed  with 
tremendous  seriousness  the  humble  scenes  of  farm  life — 
men  plowing,  sheep-shearing,  wood-cutting — and  his  pic- 
tures have  a gravity  almost  to  the  extent  of  being  religious, 
because  of  his  devotion  to  nature.  If  he  received  any 
impetus  from  Millet,  he  has  digested  whatever  he  may 
have  taken  from  that  painter  of  the  soil.  Besides,  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  this  Western  continent  has  infused 
more  hopefulness  into  his  rural  scenes,  and  his  pictures 
have  the  power  of  lifting  the  mind  out  of  its  daily  course, 
sounding  the  mystery  with  which  reality  is  surrounded. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  artifice  in  them.  His  peasants 
are  part  of  the  life  he  portrays,  and  while  his  scenes  are 
rural,  they  are  never  savage.  In  peaceful  fields  men  work 
at  sunrise  or  sunset  under  skies  filled  with  mysterious 
light.  He  never  gives  us  agitated  action  nor  arbitrary 
arrangements  of  figures,  but  merely  every-day  farm  life 
in  its  varying  seasons,  marked  by  dignity  and  a quiet  mood 
of  contemplation,  and  by  kindliness  of  feeling  toward  his 
peasants  and  their  charges.  Everything  seems  silent  and 
in  reverie.  Men  and  animals  move  quietly,  and  landscapes 
melt  away  in  vague  mists.  He  feels  the  mood  and  catches 
the  transient  beauty  of  the  hour,  the  accidental  glory  of 
the  day.  This  note  of  transitoriness  is  sounded  through 
all  his  work.  Back  of  the  commonplace  scenes  remains 
the  message  of  aspiration,  struggle,  defeat — all  the  various 
emotions  that  underlie  the  round  of  daily  duties,  through 
which  the  artist  quickens  our  ideals.  What  he  paints  is 
only  a vehicle  to  express  himself.  Nature’s  reality  is  a 
means,  not  an  end. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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The  Judgment  House 

A NOVEL 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
landrassy’s  last  stroke 

11  JIIDNIGHT — one  o'clock,  two  o'clock, 
/ Y 1 three  o'clock.  Big  Ben  boomed  the 
* ’ ^ hours,  and  from  St.  James'  Palace 
came  the  stroke  of  the  quarters,  lighter, 
quicker,  almost  pensive  in  tone.  From  St. 
James’  Street  below  came  no  sounds  at  last. 
The  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  hansom  horses  had 
ceased,  the  rumble  of  drays  carrying  their 
night  freights,  the  shouts  of  the  newsboys 
making  sensation  out  of  rumors  made  in 
a newspaper  office,  had  died  away.  Peace 
came,  and  a silver  moon  gave  forth  a soft 
light  which  embalmed  the  old  thorough- 
fare, and  added  a tenderness  to  its  worka- 
day dignity.  In  only  one  window  was  there 
a light  at  three  o'clock.  It  was  the  window 
of  Ian  Stafford's  sitting-room. 

He  had  not  left  the  Foreign  Office  till 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  then  had  had  a light 
supper  at  his  club,  and  had  written  letters 
there,  and  after  a long  walk  up  and  down 
the  Mall  had,  with  reluctant  feet,  gone  to 
his  chambers. 

The  work  which  for  years  he  had  striven 
to  do  for  England  had  been  accomplished. 
The  Great  Understanding  was  complete. 
In  the  words  of  the  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  “Mennaval  had  delivered 
the  goods,"  and  an  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at,  completed  this  very  night, 
which  would  leave  England  free  to  face  her 
coming  trial  in  South  Africa  without  fear 
of  trouble  on  her  flank  or  in  the  rear. 

The  key  was  turned  in  the  lock,  and  that 
lock  had  been  the  original  device  and  design 
of  Ian  Stafford.  He  had  done  a great 
work  for  civilization  and  humanity;  he 
had  made  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
a European  war.  The  Kaiser  knew  it, 
Franz  Joseph  knew  it,  Nicholas  knew  it, 
the  White  House  knew  it,  and  its  master 
nodded  with  satisfaction,  for  John  Bull 
was  “ waking  up" — getting  a move  on. 
America  might  have  her  own  family  quarrel 
with  John  Bull,  but  when  it  was  John  Bull 


versus  the  world,  not  even  James  G.  Blaine 
would  have  been  prepared  to  see  the 
old  lion  too  deeply  wounded.  Even 
Landrassy,  ambassador  of  Slavonia, 
had  smiled  grimly  when  he  met  Ian 
Stafford  on  the  steps  of  the  Moravian  Em- 
bassy. He  was  artist  enough  to  appreciate 
a well-played  game,  and,  in  any  case,  he  had 
had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could 
in  the  way  of  intrigue  and  tact  and  de- 
vice. He  had  worked  the  international 
press  as  well  as  it  had  ever  been  worked; 
he  had  distilled  poison  here  and  rose- 
water there;  he  had  again  and  again  baffled 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  again  and  again 
cut  the  ground  from  under  Ian  Stafford's 
feet;  and  if  he  could  have  staved  off  the 
pact,  the  secret  international  pact,  by  one 
more  day,  he  would  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory for  himself,  for  his  country,  for  the 
alliance  behind  him. 

One  day,  but  one  day,  and  the  world 
would  never  have  heard  of  Ian  Stafford! 
England  would  then  have  approached  her 
conflict  with  the  cup  of  trembling  at  her 
lips,  and  there  would  be  a new  disposition 
of  power  in  Europe,  a new  dominating 
force  in  the  diplomacy  and  the  relations 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  was  Lan- 
drassy's  own  last  battlefield  of  wit  and 
scheming,  of  intellect  and  ambition.  If  he 
failed  in  this,  his  sun  would  set  soon.  He 
was  too  old  to  carry  on  much  longer.  He 
could  not  afford  to  wait.  He  was  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  and  he  had  meant  this 
victory  to  be  the  crown  of  his  long  services 
to  Slavonia  and  the  world. 

But  to  him  was  opposed  a man  who  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  who  needed 
this  victory  to  give  him  such  a start  as 
few  men  get  in  that  field  of  retarded  re- 
wards, Diplomacy.  It  had  been  a man  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  and  a man  at 
the  beginning,  measuring  skill,  playing 
as  desperate  a game  as  was  ever  played. 

If  Landrassy  won — Europe  a red  battle- 
field, England  at  bay;  if  Ian  Stafford  won — 
Europe  at  peace,  England  secure.  Ambi- 
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tion  and  patriotism  intermingled,  and  only 
He  who  made  human  nature  knew  how  much 
was  pure  patriotism  and  how  much  pure 
ambition.  It  was  a great  stake.  On  this 
day  of  days  to  Stafford  destiny  hung  trem-* 
bling,  each  hour  that  passed  was  throbbing 
with  unparalleled  anxiety,  each  minute  of 
it  was  to  be  the  drum-beat  of  a funeral 
march  or  the  note  of  a Te  Deum . 

Not  more  uncertain  was  the  roulette- 
wheel  spinning  in  De  Lancy  Scovel’s  house 
than  the  wheel  of  diplomacy  which  Ian 
Stafford  had  set  spinning.  Rouge  ou  noir 
— it  was  no  more,  no  less.  But  Ian  had 
won;  England  had  won — black  had  been 
beaten. 

Landrassy  bowed  suavely  to  Ian  as  they 
met  outside  Mennaval’s  door  in  the  early 
evening  of  this  day,  when  the  business  was 
accomplished,  the  former  coming  out,  the 
latter  going  in. 

“Well,  Stafford,”  Landrassy  said  in 
smooth  tones  and  with  a jerk  of  the  head 
backward,  “the  tables  are  deserted,  the 
croupier  is  going  home.  But  perhaps  you 
have  not  come  to  play?” 

Ian  smiled  lightly.  “ I’ve  come  to  get  my 
winnings — as  you  say,”  he  retorted. 

Landrassy  seemed  to  meditate  pensively. 
“Ah  yes,  ah  yes,  but  I’m  not  sure  that 
Mennaval  hasn’t  bolted  with  the  bank 
and  your  winnings,  too!” 

His  meaning  was  clear — and  hateful. 
Before  Ian  had  a chance  to  reply,  Landrassy 
added  in  a low,  confidential  voice,  saturated 
with  sardonic  suggestion,  “To  tell  you  the 
truth,”  he  said,  “I  had  ceased  to  reckon 
with  women  in  diplomacy.  I thought  it 
was  dropped  with  the  Second  Empire;  but 
you  have  started  a new  dispensation — 
tvidemment , hridemment.  . . . Still  Menna- 
val goes  home  with  your  winnings.  Eh , 
bien , we  have  to  pay  for  our  game!  AUons 
gai  /” 

Before  Ian  could  reply — and  what  was 
there  to  reply  to  insult  couched  in  highly 
diplomatic  language? — Landrassy  had  step- 
ped sedately  away,  swinging  his  gold-headed 
cane  and  humming  to  himself. 

“Dueling  had  its  merits,”  Ian  said  to 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
the  first  effect  of  the  soft,  savage  insolence. 
“There  is  no  way  to  deal  with  our  Lan- 
drassys  except  that,  except  to  beat  them, 
as  I have  done,  in  the  business  of  life.” 

He  tossed  his  head  with  a little  pardon- 
able pride,  as  it  were,  to  soothe  his  heart, 
and  then  went  in  to  Mennaval.  There, 


in  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with  Mo- 
ravia he  forgot  the  galling  incident;  and  for 
hours  afterward  it  was  set  aside.  When, 
however,  he  left  his  club  after  supper,  and 
after  scribbling  letters  which  he  put  in 
his  pocket  absent-mindedly,  and  having 
completed  his  work  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
it  came  back  to  his  mind  with  sudden  and 
scorching  force. 

Landrassy’s  insult  to  Jasmine  rankled  as 
nothing  had  ever  rankled  in  his  mind  be- 
fore, not  even  that  letter  which  she  had 
written  him  so  long  ago  announcing  her 
intended  marriage  to  Byng.  He  was  fresh 
from  the  first  triumph  of  his  life:  he  ought 
to  be  singing  with  joy,  shouting  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  universe  his  pride,  walking  on 
air,  finding  the  world  a good,  kind  place 
made  especially  for  him — his  oyster  to 
open,  his  nut  which  he  had  cracked;  yet  here 
he  was  fresh  from  the  applause  of  his  chief, 
with  a strange  heaviness  at  his  heart,  a 
gloom  upon  his  mind  out  of  all  keeping 
with  the  Splendid  Fact. 

Victory  in  his  great  fight — and  love;  he 
had  them  both;  and  so  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  opened  the  door  of  his  rooms  and 
entered  upon  their  comfort  and  quiet.  He 
had  love,  and  he  had  success;  and  the 
one  had  helped  to  give  him  the  other,  help- 
ed in  a way  which  was  wonderful,  and 
so  brilliantly  skilful  and  delicate!  As  he 
poured  out  a glass  of  water,  however,  the 
thought  stung  him  that  the  nature  of  the 
success  and  its  value  depended  on  the  nature 
of  the  love  and  its  value.  As  the  love  was, 
so  was  the  success,  no  higher,  no  different, 
since  the  one,  in  some  deep  way,  begot  the 
other.  Yes,  it  was  certain  that  the  thing 
could  not  have  been  done  at  this  time  with- 
out Jasmine,  and  if  not  at  this  time,  then 
the  chances  were  a thousand  to  one  that  it 
never  could  be  done  at  any  time;  for  Eng- 
land’s enemies  would  be  on  her  back  while 
she  would  have  to  fight  in  South  Africa. 
The  result  of  that  would  mean  a shattered, 
humiliated  land,  with  a people  in  pawn  to 
the  will  of  a rising  power  across  the  northern 
sea.  That  it  had  been  prevented  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  was  due  to  Jasmine,  his  fate, 
the  power  that  must  beat  in  his  veins  till 
the  end  of  all  things. 

Yet  what  was  the  end  to  be?  To-day 
he  had  buried  his  face  in  that  wonder- 
ful cloud  of  hair  and  had  kissed  her; 
and  with  it,  almost  on  the  instant, 
had  come  the  end  of  his  great  struggle 
for  England  and  himself;  and  for  that  he 
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was  willing  to  pay  any  price  that  time  and 
Nemesis  might  demand — any  price  save 
one. 

As  he  thought  of  that  one  price  his  lips 
tightened,  his  brow  clouded,  his  eyes  half 
closed  with  shame. 

Rudyard  Byng  was  his  friend,  whose 
bread  he  had  eaten,  whom  he  had  known 
since  they  were  boys  at  school.  He 
remembered  acutely  Rudyard's  words  to 
him  that  fateful  night  when  he  had  dined 
with  Jasmine  alone — “You  will  have  much 
to  talk  about,  to  say  to  each  other,  such  old 
friends  as  you  are.”  He  recalled  how 
Rudyard  had  left  them,  trusting  them, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  Jasmine  would 
have  a pleasant  evening  with  the  old 
friend  who  had  first  introduced  him  to 
her,  and  that  the  old  friend  would  enjoy 
his  eager  hospitality.  Rudyard  had  blown 
his  friend's  trumpet  wherever  men  would 
listen  to  him;  had  proclaimed  Stafford  as 
the  coming  man;  and  this  was  what  he  had 
done  to  Rudyard! 

This  was  what  he  had  done;  but  what 
did  he  propose  to  do?  What  of  the  future? 
To  go  on  in  secret,  in  miserable  intrigue, 
degrading  to  mind  and  body,  twisting  the 
nature,  making  demands  upon  life  out  of 
all  those  usual  ways  in  which  walk  love  and 
companionship — paths  that  lead  through 
gardens  of  poppies,  maybe,  but  finding 
gray  wilderness  at  the  end?  Never,  “Alone 
and  absolute  and  free”;  never  the  right 
to  take  the  loved  one  by  the  hand  before 
all  the  world  and  say:  “We  two  are  one, 
and  the  reckoning  of  the  world  must  be 
made  with  both.”  Never  to  have  the 
right  to  stand  together  in  pride  before 
the  wide-eyed  many  and  say:  “See  what 
you  choose  to  see,  say  what  you  choose  to 
say,  do  what  you  choose  to  do — we  do  not 
care.”  The  open  sharing  of  worldly  success ; 
the  inner  joys  which  the  world  may  not  see 
— these  things  could  not  be  for  Jasmine 
and  for  him. 

Yet  he  loved  her.  Every  fibre  in  his 
being  thrilled  to  the  thought  of  her.  But 
as  his  passion  beat  like  wild  music  in  his 
veins,  a blindness  suddenly  stole  into 
his  sight,  and  in  deep  agitation  he 
got  up,  opened  the  window,  and  looked 
out  into  the  night.  For  long  he  stood  gaz- 
ing into  the  quiet  street,  and  watched  a 
daughter  of  the  night,  with  dilatory  steps 
and  neglected  mien,  go  up  towards  the  more 
frequented  quarter  of  Piccadilly.  Life  was 
grim  in  so  much  of  it,  futile  in  more, 


feeble  at  the  best,  foolish  in  the  light  of  a 
single  generation  or  a single  century  or  a 
thousand  years!  It  was  only  reasonable 
in  the  vast  proportions  of  eternity.  It  had 
only  little  sips  of  happiness  to  give,  not 
long  draughts  of  joy.  Who  drank  deep,  long 
draughts?  Who  of  all  the  men  and  women 
he  had  ever  known?  Who  had  had  the 
primrose  path  without  the  rain  of  fire,  the 
cinders  beneath  the  feet,  the  gins  and  the 
nets  spread  for  them? 

Yet  might  it  not  be  that  here  and  there 
people  were  permanently  happy?  And  had 
things  been  different,  might  not  he  and 
Jasmine  have  been  of  the  radiant  few? 

He  desired  her  above  all  things;  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  all — all  for  her,  if  need 
be;  and  yet  there  was  that  which  he  could 
not,  would  not  face.  All  or  nothing — all 
or  nothing!  If  he  must  drink  of  the  cup 
of  sorrow  and  passion  mixed,  then  it  would 
be  from  the  full  cup. 

With  a stifled  exclamation  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  write.  Again  and 
again  he  stopped  to  think,  his  face  lined 
and  worn  and  old;  then  he  wrote  on  and 
on.  Ambition,  hope,  youth,  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  the  perils 
of  impending  war,  were  all  forgotten,  or 
sunk  into  the  dusky  streams  of  subcon- 
sciousness. One  thought  dominated  him. 

He  was  playing  the  game  that  has  baffled 
all  men,  the  game  of  eluding  destiny;  and, 
like  all  men,  he  must  break  his  heart  in  the 
playing. 

“ Jasmine,”  he  wrote,  “this  letter,  this 
first  real  letter  of  love  which  I have  ever 
written  you,  will  tell  you  how  great  that  love 
is.  It  will  tell  you,  too,  what  it  means  to  me, 
and  what  I see  before  us.  To-day  1 surrender- 
ed to  you  all  of  me  that  would  be  worth  your 
while  keeping,  if  it  was  so  that  you  might 
take  and  keep  it.  When  I kissed  you,  I set  the 
seal  upon  my  eternal  offering  to  you.  You 
have  given  me  success.  It  is  for  that  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  soul,  but  it  is  not 
for  that  I love  you.  Love  flows  from  other 
fountains  than  gratitude.  It  rises  from  the 
well  which  has  its  springs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  where  those  beings  lived  who  loved 
before  there  were  any  gods  at  all,  or  any  faiths, 
or  any  truths  save  the  truth  of  being. 

“But  it  is  because  what  I feel  belongs  to 
something  in  me  deeper  than  I have  ever 
known  that,  since  we  parted  a few  hours  ago, 

I see  all  in  a new  light.  You  have  brought 
to  me  what  perhaps  could  only  have  come  as 
it  did — through  fire  and  cloud  and  storm.  I 
did  not  will  it  so,  indeed,  I did  not  wish  it  so, 
as  you  know;  but  it  came  in  spite  of  all.  And 
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I shall  speak  to  you  of  it  as  to  my  own  soul. 
I want  no  illusions,  no  self-deception,  no  pre- 
tense to  be  added  to  my  debt  to  you.  With 
wide-open  eyes  I want  to  look  at  it.  I know, 
how  well  I know,  that  this  love  of  mine  for 
you  is  my  fate,  the  first  and  the  last  passion 
of  my  soul!  And  to  have  known  it  with  all 
its  misery, — for  misery  there  must  be;  misery, 
Jasmine,  there  is — to  have  known  it,  to  have 
felt  it,  the  great  overwhelming  thing,  goes  far 
to  compensate  for  all  the  loss  it  so  terribly 
exposes.  It  has  brought  me,  too,  my  life’s 
ambition.  With  the  full  revelation  of  all  that 
I feel  for  you  came  that  which  gives  me  place 
in  the  world,  confers  on  me  the  right  to  open 
doors  which  otherwise  were  closed  to  me. 
You  have  done  this  for  me;  but  what  have 
I done  for  you!  , . . One  thing  is  forced  upon 
me,  which  I must  do  now  while  I have  the 
sight  to  see  and  the  mind  to  understand. 

“I  cannot  go  on  with  things  as  they  are. 
I cannot  face  Rudyard,  and  give  myself  to 
hourly  deception.  I think  that  yesterday, 
a month  ago,  I could  have  done  so,  but  not 
now.  I cannot  walk  the  path  which  will 
be  paved  with  revolting  things — revolting 
to  us  both.  My  love  for  you,  damnable 
as  it  would  seem  in  the  world’s  eyes, 
prevents  it.  It  is  not  small  enough  to 
be  sustained  or  made  secure  in  its  fulfilment 
by  the  devices  of  intrigue.  And  I know  that 
if  it  is  so  with  me,  it  must  be  a thousand  times 
so  with  you.  Your  beauty  would  fade  and 
pass  under  the  stress  and  meanness  of  it; 
your  heart  would  reproach  me  even  when  you 
smiled;  you  would  learn  to  hate  me  even  when 
you  were  resting  upon  my  hungry  heart. 
You  would  learn  to  loathe  the  day  when 
you  said,  Let  me  help  you.  Yet,  Jasmine, 
I know  that  you  are  mine;  that  you  were 
mine  long  ago,  even  when  you  did  not  know, 
and  were  captured  by  opportunity  to  do  what, 
with  me,  you  felt  you  could  not  do.  You  were 
captured  by  it;  but  it  has  not  proved  what  it 
promised.  You  have  not  made  the  best  of 
the  power  into  which  you  came,  and  you  could 
not  do  so,  because  the  spring  from  which  all 
the  enriching  waters  of  married  life  flow  was 
dry.  Poor  Jasmine!  poor  illusion  of  a wild 
young  heart  which  reached  out  for  the  golden 
city  of  the  mirage! 

“But  now!  . . . Two  ways  spread  out,  and 
only  two,  and  one  of  these  two  I must  take — 
for  your  sake.  There  is  the  third  way,  but 
I will  not  take  it — for  your  sake  and  for  my 
own.  I will  not  walk  in  it  ever.  Already  my 
feet  are  burned  by  the  fiery  path,  already  I am 
choked  by  the  smoke  and  the  ashes.  No. 
I cannot  atone  for  what  has  been,  but  I can 
try  and  gather  up  the  chances  that  are  left. 

“You  must  come  with  me  away — away,  to 
start  life  afresh,  somewhere,  somehow;  or  I 
must  go  alone  on  some  enterprise  from  which 
I shall  not  return.  You  cannot  bear  what 


is,  but,  together,  having  braved  the  world, 
we  could  look  into  each  other’s  eyes  without 
shrinking,  knowing  that  we  had  been  at  least 
true  to  each  other,  true  at  the  last  to  the 
thing  that  binds  us,  taking  what  Fate  gave 
without  repining,  because  we  had  faced  all 
that  the  world  can  do  against  us.  It  would 
mean  that  I should  leave  diplomacy  for- 
ever, give  up  all  that  so  far  has  possessed 
me  in  the  business  of  life;  but  I should 
not  lament.  I have  done  the  one  big  thing 
I wanted  to  do,  I have  cut  a swath  in  the 
field.  I have  made  some  principalities  and 
powers  reckon  with  me.  It  may  be  I have 
done  all  I was  meant  to  do  in  doing  that 
— it  may  be.  In  any  case,  the  thing  I did 
would  stand  as  an  accomplished  work,  it 
would  represent  one  definite  and  original 
thing;  one  piece  of  work  in  design  all  my  own, 
in  accomplishment  as  much  yours  as  mine. 

...  To  go  then — together — with  only  the  one 
big  violence  to  the  conventions  of  the  world, 
and  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands? 
Rudyard,  who  understands  life’s  violence, 
would  understand  that;  what  he  could  never 
understand  would  be  perpetual  artifice,  un- 
seemly secretiveness.  He  himself  would  have 
been  a great  filibuster  in  the  olden  days;  he 
would  have  carried  off  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  chiefs  and  kings  he  conquered;  but 
he  would  never  have  stolen  into  the  secret 
garden  at  night  and  filched  with  the  hand  of 
the  sneak-thief — never. 

“To  go  with  me — away,  and  start  afresh. 
There  will  be  always  work  to  do,  always  hu- 
manity that  suffers  to  be  helped.  We  should 
help  because  we  would  have  suffered,  we 
should  try  to  set  right  the  one  great  mistake 
you  made  in  not  coming  to  me  fulfilling 
the  old  promise  long  ago.  To  set  that  error 
right,  even  though  it  be  by  wronging  Rudyard 
by  one  great  stroke;  that  is  better  than  hourly 
wronging  him  now  with  no  surcease  of  that 
wrong.  No,  no,  this  cannot  go  on!  You  could 
not  have  it  so.  I seem  to  feel  that  you  are 
writing  to  me  now,  telling  me  to  begone  for- 
ever, saying  that  you  had  given  me  gifts — 
success  and  love;  and  now  to  go  and  leave  you 
in  peace. 

“Peace,  Jasmine,  it  is  that  we  cry  for,  pray 
for,  adjure  the  heavens  for  in  the  end.  And 
ail  this  vast  passionate  love  of  mine  is  the 
strife  of  the  soul  for  peace,  for  fruition. 

“That  peace  we  may  have  in  another  way: 
That  I should  go  forever,  now,  before  the 
terrible  bond  of  habit  has  done  its  work,  and 
bound  us  in  chains  that  never  fall,  that  even 
remain  when  love  is  dead  and  gone,  binding 
the  cold  cadre  to  the  living  pain.  To  go  now, 
with  something  accomplished,  and  turn  my 
back  forever  on  the  world,  with  one  last  ef- 
fort to  do  the  impossible  thing  for  some  great 
cause,  and  fail  and  be  lost  forever — do  you  not 
understand t Face  it,  Jasmine,  and  try  and 
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see  it  in  its  true  light. ...  I have  a friend,  John 
Caxton — you  know  him.  He  is  going  to  the 
Antarctic  to  find  the  futile  thing,  but 
the  necessary  thing  so  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  concerned.  With  him,  then, 
that  long  quiet,  and  in  the  far  white  spaces  to 
find  Peace — forever! 

“You?  . . . Ah,  Jasmine,  habit,  the  habit  of 
enduring  me,  is  not  fixed,  and  in  my  exit 
there  would  be  the  agony  of  the  moment,  and 
then  the  comforting  knowledge  that  I had 
done  my  best  to  set  things  right.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  one  way  to  set  things  right;  the  fairest 
to  you,  the  kindest,  and  that  which  has  in  it 
most  love.  The  knowledge  of  a great  love 
ended — yours  and  mine — would  h$lp  you  to 
give  what  you  can  give  with  fuller  soul.  And, 
maybe,  to  be  happy  with  Rudyard  at  the  last  ! 
Maybe,  to  be  happy  with  him,  without  this 
wonderful  throbbing  pulse  of  being,  but 
with  quiet,  and  to  get  a measure  of  what 
is  due  to  you  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Destiny  gives  us  in  life  so  much  and  no  more: 
To  some  a great  deal  in  a little  time,  to  others 
a little  over  a great  deal  of  time,  but  never  the 
full  cup  and  the  shining  sky  over  long  years. 
One’s  share — small  it  must  be,  but  one’s 
share!  And  it  may  be,  in  what  has  come  to- 
day, in  the  hour  of  my  triumph,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  in  the  one  hour  of  revealing  love, 
it  may  be  I have  had  my  share.  . . . And  if 
that  is  so,  then  Peace  should  be  my  goal, 
and  Peace  I can  have  yonder  in  the  snows. 
No  one  would  guess  that  it  was  not  accident, 
and  I should  feel  sure  that  I had  stopped  in 
time  to  save  you  from  the  worst.  But  it 
must  be  the  one  or  the  other. 

“The  third  way  I cannot,  will  not,  take;  nor 
would  you  take  it  willingly.  It  would  sear 
your  heart  and  spirit,  it  would  spoil  all  that 
makes  you  what  you  are.  Jasmine,  once  for 
all  I am  your  lover  and  your  friend.  I give 
you  love  and  I give  you  friendship  — what- 
ever comes;  always  that,  always  friendship. 
Tempus  fugit  sed  amicilia  est. 

“In  my  veins  is  a river  of  fire,  and  my  heart 
is  wrenched  with  pain;  but  in  my  soul  is  that 
which  binds  me  to  you,  together  or  apart,  in 
life,  in  death.  . . . Good  night.  . . . Good 
morrow. 

“Your  Man, 


to-morrow. 


will  come  for  your  reply  at  eleven 
“Ian.” 


He  folded  the  letter  slowly  and  placed 
it  in  an  envelope  which  was  lying  loose  on 
the  desk  with  the  letters  he  had  written  at 
the  Trafalgar  Club,  and  had  forgotten  to 
post.  When  he  had  put  the  letter  inside 
the  envelope  and  stamped  it,  he  saw  that 
the  envelope  was  one  carrying  the  mark  of 
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the  Club.  By  accident  he  had  brought  it 
with  the  letters  written  there.  He  hesitated 
a moment,  then  refrained  from  opening 
the  letter  again,  and  presently  went  out 
into  the  night  and  posted  all  his  letters. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

“to-morrow  . . . prepare!” 

KROOL  did  not  sleep.  What  he  read 
in  a letter  he  had  found  in  a hallway, 
what  he  knew  of  those  dark  events  in  South 
Africa,  now  to  culminate  in  a bitter  war, 
and  what,  with  the  mysterious  psychic 
instinct  of  race,  he  divined  darkly  and 
powerfully,  all  kept  his  eyes  unsleeping 
and  his  mind  disordered.  More  than  any 
one,  he  knew  of  the  inner  story  of  the  Baas’s 
vrauw  during  the  past  weeks  and  years;  also 
he  had  knowledge  of  what  was  soon  to 
empty  out  upon  the  groaning  earth  the 
entrails  of  South  Africa,  but  how  he  knew 
was  not  to  be  discovered.  Even  Rudyard, 
who  thought  he  read  him  like  a book,  only 
lived  on  the  outer  boundaries  of  his  charac- 
ter. Their  alliance  was  only  the  durable 
alliance  of  those  who  have  seen  Death  at 
their  door,  and  together  have  driven  him 
back. 

Barry  Whalen  had  regarded  Krool  as  a 
spy;  all  Britishers  who  came  and  went  in 
the  path  to  Rudyard’s  door  had  their  doubts 
or  their  dislike  of  him;  and  to  every  servant 
of  the  household  he  was  a dark  and  isolated 
figure.  He  never  interfered  with  the  acts 
of  his  fellow-servants,  except  in  so  far  as 
those  acts  affected  his  master’s  comfort; 
and  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  words 
except  where  they  affected  himself. 

“When  you  think  it’s  a ghost,  it’s  only 
Krool  wanderin’  w’ere  he  ain’t  got  no  busi- 
ness,” was  the  angry  remark  of  the  upper 
housemaid,  whom  his  sudden  appearance 
had  startled  in  a dim  passage  one  day. 

“Lor!  what  a turn  you  give  me,  Mr. 
Krool,  spookin’  about  where  there’s  no 
call  for  you  to  be,”  she  had  said  to  him, 
and  below  stairs  she  had  enlarged  upon  his 
enormities  greatly. 

“And  Mrs.  Byng,  she  not  like  him  better 
as  we  do,”  was  the  comment  of  Marie, 
the  lady’s  maid.  “A  snake  in  the  grass — 
that  is  what  Madame  think,  bien  sw.” 

Slowly  the  night  passed  for  Krool.  His 
disturbed  brain  was  like  some  dark  wood 
through  which  flew  songless  birds  with 
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wings  of  night;  through  which  sped  the 
furtive  dwellers  of  the  grass  and  the  earth- 
covert.  The  real  and  the  imaginative 
crowded  the  dark  purlieus.  He  was  the 
victim  of  his  blood,  his  beginnings  off 
there  beyond  the  Limpopo,  where  the  veldt 
was  swept  by  the  lightning  and  the  storm, 
the  home  of  wild  dreams,  and  of  a loneli- 
ness terrible  and  strange,  to  which  the  man 
who  once  had  tasted  its  awful  pleasures  re- 
turned and  returned  again,  until  he  was, 
at  the  last,  part  of  its  loneliness,  its  woeful 
agitations  and  its  uncanny  reposeless  quiet. 

It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  think  or  be 
like  pure  white  people,  to  do  as  they  did. 
He  was  a child  of  the  kopje,  the  spruit,  and 
the  wild  veldt,  where  men  dwelt  with  weird 
beings  which  were  not  men — presences  that 
whispered,  telling  them  of  things  to  come, 
blowing  the  warnings  of  Destiny  across  the 
waste,  over  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles.  Such  as  he  always  became  apart 
and  lonely  because  of  this  companionship  of 
silence  and  the  unseen.  More  and  more 
they  withdrew  themselves,  unwittingly  and 
painfully,  from  the  understanding  and  com- 
panionship of  the  usual  matter-of-fact, 
commonplace,  sensible  people — the  settler, 
the  emigrant,  and  the  British  man.  Sinister 
they  became,  but  with  the  helplessness  of 
those  in  whom  the  under-spirit  of  life  has 
been  working,  estranging  them,  even  against 
their  will,  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  Krool,  estranged,  lonely,  even  in  the 
heart  of  friendly,  pushing,  jostling  London, 
still  was  haunted  by  presences  which  whis- 
pered to  him,  not  with  the  old  clearness  of 
bygone  days,  but  with  confused  utterances 
and  clouded  meaning;  and  yet  sufficient 
in  dark  suggestion  for  him  to  know  that  ill 
happenings  were  at  hand,  and  that  he  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  instrument  of 
Fate.  All  night  strange  shapes  trooped 
past  his  clouded  eyes,  and  more  than  once, 
in  a half-dream,  he  called  out  to  his  master 
to  help  him  as  he  helped  him  long  ago 
when  that  master  rescued  him  from  death. 

Long  before  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
stirring,  Krool  wandered  hither  and  thither 
through  the  luxurious  rooms,  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  occupy  himself  with  his  mas- 
ters clothes,  boots,  and  belongings.  At 
last  he  stole  into  Byng’s  room  and,  stoop- 
ing, laid  something  on  the  floor;  then  re- 
claiming the  two  cables  which  Rudyard  had 
read,  crumpled  up,  and  thrown  away,  he 
crept  stealthily  from  the  room.  His  face 
had  a sombre  and  forbidding  pleasure  as 


he  read  by  the  early  morning  light  the 
discarded  messages  with  their  thunderous 
warnings,  “ To-morrow  . . . Prepare!” 

He  knew  their  meaning  well  enough. 
“To-morrow”  was  here,  and  it  would  bring 
the  challenge  from  Oom  Paul  to  try  the 
might  of  England  against  the  iron  courage 
of  those  to  whom  the  Virkleur  was  the 
symbol  of  sovereignty  from  sea  to  sea  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Rooinek. 

“Prepare!”  He  knew  vastly  more  than 
those  responsible  men  in  position  or  in  high 
office,  who  should  know  a thousand  times 
as  much  more.  He  knew  so  much  that  was 
useful — te  Oom  Paul;  but  what  he  knew 
he  did  not  himself  convey,  though  it 
reached  those  who  welcomed  it  eagerly 
and  grimly.  All  that  he  knew,  another 
also  near  to  the  Baas  also  knew,  and  knew 
it  before  Krool;  and  reaped  the  reward  of 
knowing. 

Krool  did  not  himself  need  to  betray  the 
Baas  direct;  and,  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Kaffir  in  him,  he  found  it  possible  to  let 
another  be  the  means  and  the  messenger 
of  betrayal.  So  he  soothed  his  conscience. 

A little  time  before  they  had  all  gone 
to  Glencader,  however,  he  had  discovered 
something  concerning  this  agent  of  Paul 
Kruger  in  the  heart  of  the  Outlander  camp, 
whom  he  employed,  which  had  roused  in  him 
the  worst  passions  of  an  outcast  mind.  Since 
then  there  had  been  no  trafficking  with  the 
traitor — the  double  traitor,  whom  he  was 
now  plotting  to  destroy,  not  because  he  was 
a traitor  to  his  country,  but  because  he  was 
a traitor  to  the  Baas.  In  his  evil  way,  he 
loved  his  master  as  a Caliban  might  love  an 
Apollo.  That  his  devotion  took  forms 
abnormal  and  savage  in  their  nature  was 
due  to  his  origin  and  his  blood.  That  he 
plotted  to  secure  the  betrayal  of  the  Baas’s 
country  and  the  Outlander  interest,  while 
he  would  have  given  his  life  for  the  Baas, 
was  but  the  twisted  sense  of  a perverted 
soul. 

He  had  one  obsession  now — to  destroy 
Adrian  Fellowes,  his  agent  for  Paul  Kruger 
in  the  secret  places  of  British  policy  and  in 
its  house  of  the  Partners,  as  it  were.  But 
how  should  it  be  done?  What  would  be 
the  means?  On  the  very  day  in  which 
Oom  Paul  would  send  his  ultimatum,  the 
means  came  to  his  hand. 

“Prepare!”  the  cable  to  the  Baas  had 
read.  The  Baas  would  be  prepared  for  the 
thunderbolt  to  be  hurled  from  Pretoria; 
but  he  would  have  no  preparation  for  the 
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thunderbolt  which  would  fall  at  his  feet 
this  day  in  this  house,  where  white  roses 
welcomed  the  visitor  at  the  doorway  and 
the  beauty  of  Titians  and  Botticellis  and 
Goyos  greeted  him  in  the  luxuriant 
chambers.  "Prepare!”  . . . There  would 
be  no  preparation  for  that  war  which  rages 
most  violently  at  a fireside  and  in  the  human 
heart. 

CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FURNACE  DOOR 

IT  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  Rudyard 
wakened.  It  was  nearly  ten  before  he 
turned  to  leave  his  room  for  breakfast. 
As  he  did  so  he  stooped  and  picked  up  an 
open  letter  lying  on  the  floor  near  the  door. 

His  brain  was  dazed  and  still  surging  with 
the  terrible  thoughts  which  had  agonized 
him  the  night  before.  He  was  as  in  a dream, 
and  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
fugitive  letter.  He  was  wondering  whether 
he  would  go  at  once  to  Jasmine  or  wait 
until  he  had  finished  breakfast.  Opening 
the  door  of  his  room,  he  saw  the  maid  enter* 
ing  to  Jasmine  with  a gown  over  her  arm. 

No,  he  would  not  go  to  her  till  she  was 
alone,  till  she  was  dressed  and  alone.  Then 
he  would  tell  her  all — and  take  her  in  his 
arms,  and  talk  with  her,  talk  as  he  had  never 
talked  before.  Slowly,  heavily,  he  went  to 
his  study,  where  his  breakfast  was  always 
eaten.  As  he  sat  down  he  opened,  with 
uninterested  inquiry,  the  letter  he  had 
picked  up  inside  the  door  of  his  room.  As  he 
did  so  he  vaguely  wondered  why  Krool 
had  overlooked  it  as  he  passed  in  and  out. 
Perhaps  Krool  had  dropped  it.  . . . His 
eyes  fell  on  the  opening  words.  . . I His 
face  turned  ashen  white.  A harsh  cry 
came  from  him. 

At  eleven  o’clock  to  the  minute  Ian 
Stafford  “entered  Byng’s  mansion  and 
was  being  taken  to  Jasmine’s  sitting-room, 
when  Rudyard  appeared  on  the  staircase, 
and  with  a peremptory  gesture  waved  the 
servant  away.  Ian  was  suddenly  conscious 
of  a terrible  change  in  Rudyard’s  appear- 
ance. His  face  was  haggard  and  his  warm 
color  had  given  place  to  a strange  blackish 
tinge  which  seemed  to  underlie  the  pallor — 
that  deathly  look  to  be  found  in  the  faces 
of  those  stricken  with  a mortal  disease.  All 
strength  and  power  seemed  to  have  gone 
from  the  face,  leaving  it  tragic  with  un- 
controlled suffering.  Panic  emotion  was 
Voi.  CXXV1.-NO.  in.— it 


uppermost.  Though  his  look  was  savage, 
it  was  staring,  too — the  violence  of  a power- 
ful but  undisciplined  nature  loosened  from 
its  moorings.  Desperate  and  reckless  pur- 
pose was  in  his  eyes,  but  the  balance  was 
gone  from  the  general  character  and  his 
natural  force  was  like  some  great  gun  loose 
from  its  fastenings  on  the  deck  of  a sea- 
stricken  ship.  He  was  no  longer  the  stal- 
wart Outlander  who  had  done  such  great 
work  in  South  Africa  and  had  such  power 
in  political  London  and  in  international 
finance.  The  demoralization  which  had 
stealthily  gone  on  for  a number  of  years 
was  suddenly  become  a deb&de  of  will  and 
body.  Of  the  superb  physical  coolness  and 
intrepid  mind  with  which  he  had  sprung 
upon  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  to  rescue 
Al’mah  nothing  seemed  left;  or,  if  it  did 
remain,  it  was  shocked  out  of  its  bearings. 

His  eyes  were  almost  glassy  as  he  looked  at 
Ian  Stafford,  and  animal-like  hatred  was  the 
dominatimg  note  of  his  face  and  bearing. 

“Come  with  me,  Stafford;  I want  to 
speak  to  you,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “You’ve 
arrived  when  I wanted  you — at  the  exact 
time.” 

“Yes,  I stud  I would  come  at  eleven,” 
responded  Stafford,  mechanically.  “Jas- 
mine expects  me  at  eleven.” 

“In  here,”  Byng  said,  pointing  to  a little 
morning-room. 

As  Stafford  entered,  he  saw  Krool’s  face, 
malign  and  sombre, show  in  a doorway  of  the 
hall.  Was  he  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Krool  flashed  a look  of  secret  triumph  and 
yet  of  obscure  warning.  Warning?  There 
was  trouble,  strange  and  dreadful  trouble, 
here;  and  the  wrenching  thought  had  swept 
into  his  brain,  like  some  noisome  breath, 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  it  all,  that  he  was  to 
be  the  spring  and  centre  of  dreadful  hap- 
penings. 

He  was  conscious  of  something  else  pure- 
ly objective  as  he  entered  the  room — of 
music,  the  music  of  a gay  light  opera  being 
played  in  the  adjoining  room,  from  which 
this  little  morning-room  was  separated  only 
by  Indian  bead  curtains.  He  saw  idle 
sunlight  play  upon  these  beads,  as  he 
sat  down  at  the  table  to  which  Rudyard 
motioned  him.  He  was  also  subconsciously 
aware  who  it  was  that  played  the  piano 
beyond  there  with  such  pleasant  skill. 
Many  a time  thereafter,  in  the  days  to 
come,  he  would  be  awakened  in  the  night 
by  the  sound  of  that  music,  a love-song 
from  the  light  opera  “The  Lady  of  Lon- 
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don,”  which  had  just  caught  the  ears  of 
the  people  in  the  street. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  sure:  the  end  of  things 
had  come — the  end  of  all  things  that  life 
meant  to  him  had  come.  Rudyard  knew. 
Rudyard,  sitting  there  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table  and  leaning  toward  him  with  a 
face  where,  in  control  of  all  else,  were  hate 
and  panic  emotion — he  knew! 

The  music  in  the  next  room  was  soft, 
persistent,  and  searching.  As  Ian  waited 
for  Rudyard  to  speak  he  was  conscious 
that  even  the  words  of  the  silly,  futile  love- 
song  were  running  through  his  mind: 

“ Not  like  the  roses  shall  our  love  be,  dear; 

Never  shall  its  lovely  petals  fade; 

Singing,  it  will  flourish  till  the  world’s  last 
year, 

Happy  as  the  song-birds  in  the  glade.” 

Through  it  all  now  came  Rudyard’s 
voice. 

“I  have  a letter  here,”  the  voice  said, 
and  he  saw  Rudyard  slowly  take  it  from 
his  pocket.  “I  want  you  to  read  it,  and 
when  you  have  read  it  I want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.” 

He  threw  a letter  down  on  the  table — 
a square  white  envelope  with  the  crest  of 
the  Trafalgar  Club  upon  it.  It  lay  face 
downward,  waiting  for  his  hand. 

So  it  had  come.  His  letter  to  Jasmine 
which  told  all,  Rudyard  had  read  itl  And 
here  was  the  end  of  everything — the  roses 
faded  before  they  had  bloomed  an  hour.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  flourish  “till  the 
world’s  last  year.” 

His  hand  reached  out  for  the  letter. 
With  eyes  almost  blind  he  raised  it,  and 
slowly  and  mechanically  took  the  document 
of  tragedy  from  the  envelope.  Why  should 
Rudyard  insist  on  his  reading  it?  It 
was  a devilish  revenge,  which  he  could  not 
resent.  But  time  — he  must  have  time; 
therefore  he  would  do  Rudyard’s  bidding, 
and  read  this  thing  that  he  had  written, 
look  at  it  with  eyes  in  which  Penalty  and 
Nemesis  were  gathering  their  clouds  and 
mists. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  it  all — friendship 
gone  with  the  man  before  him;  shame 
come  to  the  woman  he  loved;  misery  to 
every  one;  a home-life  shattered;  and  from 
the  souls  of  three  people  peace  banished 
for  evermore. 

He  opened  out  the  pages  with  a slowness 
that  seemed  almost  apathy,  while  the  man 
opposite  clenched  his  hands  on  the  table 
spasmodically.  Still  the  music  from  the 


other  room  with  cheap,  flippant  sensuous- 
ness stole  through  the  burdened  air: 

“Singing,  it  will  flourish  till  the  world’s  last 
year — ” 

He  looked  at  the  writing  vaguely, 
blindly.  Why  should  this  be  exacted  of 
him,  this  futile  penalty?  Then  all  at 
once  his  sight  cleared;  for  this  hand- 
writing was  not  his;  this  letter  was  not 
his;  these  wild,  passionate  phrases,  this 
terrible  suggestiveness  of  meaning,  these 
references  to  the  past,  this  appeal  for 
further  hours  of  love  together,  this  tender, 
this  abjectly  tender,  appeal  to  Jasmine 
that  she  would  wear  one  of  his  white 
roses  when  he  saw  her  the  next  day — would 
she  not  see  him  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock? — all  these  words  were  not 
his. 

They  were  written  by  the  man  who 
was  playing  the  piano  in  the  next  room, 
by  the  man  who  had  come  and  gone  in 
this  house  like  one  who  had  the  right  to 
do  so;  who  had,  as  it  were, fed  from  Rudyard 
Byng’s  hand;  who  lived  on  what  Byng 
paid  him;  who  had  been  trusted  with  the 
innermost  life  of  the  household  and  the 
life  and  the  business  of  the  master  of  it. 

The  letter  was  signed,  Adrian. 

His  own  face  blanched  like  the  face  of 
the  man  before  him.  He  had  braced  him- 
self to  face  the  consequences  of  his  own 
letter  to  the  woman  he  loved,  and  he  was 
face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of  an- 
other man’s  letter  to  the  same  woman,  to 
the  woman  who — who  had  two  lovers.  He 
was  face  to  face  with  Rudyard’s  tragedy, 
and  with  his  own.  . . . She,  Jasmine,  to 
whom  he  had  given  all,  for  whom  he  had 
been  ready  to  give  up  all — career,  fame, 
existence — was  true  to  none,  unfaithful  to 
all,  caring  for  none,  but  pretending  to  care 
for  all  three — and  for  how  many  others? 
He  choked  back  a cry. 

“Well — well?”  came  the  husband’s  voice 
across  the  table.  “There’s  one  thing  to 
do,  and  I mean  to  do  it.”  He  waved  a hand 
towards  the  music-room.  “ He’s  in  the  next 
room  there.  I mean  to  kill  him — to  kill 
him — now.  I wanted  you  to  know  why, 
to  know  all,  you,  Stafford,  my  old  friend 
and  hers.  And  I’m  going  to  do  it  now. 
Listen  to  him — curse  his  soul!” 

His  words  came  brokenly  and  scarce 
above  a whisper,  but  they  were  ghastly  in 
their  determination,  in  their  loathing, 
their  blind  fury.  He  was  gone  mad,  all  the 
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animal  in  him  alive,  the  brain  tossed  and 
uncontrolled  in  the  fumes  of  hate. 

“Now!"  he  said,  suddenly,  and,  rising, 
he  pushed  bade  his  chair.  “Give  that  to 
me.” 

He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  letter, 
but  his  confused  senses  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the  look  in  Ian  Stafford’s  face,  a 
look  so  strange,  so  poignant,  so  insistent, 
that  he  paused.  Words  could  not  have 
checked  his  blind  haste  like  that  look.  In 
the  pause  which  followed,  the  music  from 
the  other  room  struck  upon  the  ears  of 
both,  with  exasperating  insistence: 

“ Not  like  the  roses  shall  our  love  be,  dear — " 

Stafford  made  no  motion  to  return  the 
letter.  He  caught  and  held  Rudyard’s 
eyes. 

“You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I think  of 
the  man  who  wrote  this  letter,"  he  said, 
thickly  and  slowly,  for  he  was  like  one 
paralyzed,  regaining  his  speech  with  blanch- 
ing effort.  “Byng,  I think  what  you 
think,  all  you  think;  but  I would  not  do 
what  you  want  to  do.” 

As  he  had  read  the  letter  the  whole  hor- 
ror of  the  situation  had  burst  upon  him. 
Jasmine  had  deceived  her  husband  when  she 
turned  to  himself,  and  that  was  to  be  un- 
derstood— to  be  understood,  if  not  to  be 
pardoned.  A woman  might  marry,  think- 
ing she  cared,  and  all  too  soon,  sometimes 
before'the  second  day  has  dawned,  learn  that 
shrinking  and  repugnance  which  not  even 
habit  can  modify  or  obscure.  A girl  might 
be  mistaken,  with  her  heart  and  nature  unde- 
veloped, and  with  that  closer  intimate  life 
with  another  of  another  sex  still  untried. 
With  the  transition  from  maidenhood  to 
wifehood,  fateful  beyond  all  transitions, 
unmade,  they  might  be  mistaken  once;  as 
so  many  have  been  in  the  revelations  of 
first  intimacy;  but  not  twice,  not  the  second 
time.  It  was  not  possible  to  be  mistaken 
in  so  vital  a thing  twice.  This  was  merely 
a wilful,  mad,  miserable  degeneracy.  Rud- 
yard  had  been  wronged — terribly  wronged 
— by  himself,  by  Jasmine;  but  he  had  loved 
Jasmine  since  die  was  a child,  before  Rud- 
yard  came — in  truth,  he  all  but  possessed 
her  when  Rudyard  came;  and  there  was 
some  explanation,  if  no  excuse,  for  that  be- 
trayal; but  this  other,  it  was  incredible, 
it  was  monstrous.  It  was  incredible,  but 
yet  it  was  true.  Thoughts  that  over- 
turned all  his  past,  that  made  a miUe  of  his 
life,  rushed  and  whirled  through  his  mind 


as  he  read  the  letter  with  assumed  delibera- 
tion when  he  saw  what  it  was.  He  read 
slowly  that  he  might  make  up  his  mind 
how  to  act,  what  to  say  and  do  in  this 
crisis.  To  do — what?  Jasmine  had  be- 
trayed him  long  ago  when  she  had  thrown 
him  over  for  Rudyard,  and  now  she  had  be- 
trayed him  again  after  she  had  married 
Rudyard,  and  betrayed  Rudyard,  too;  and 
for  whom,  this  second  betrayal?  His  heart 
seemed  to  shrink  to  nothingness.  This 
business  dated  far  beyond  yesterday.  The 
letter  furnished  that  sure  evidence. 

What  to  do?  Like  lightning  his  mind 
was  made  up.  What  to  do?  Ah,  but  one 
thing  to  do — only  one  thing  to  do — save 
her  at  any  cost,  somehow  save  her!  What- 
ever she  was,  whatever  she  had  done,  how- 
ever she  had  spoiled  his  life  and  destroyed 
forever  his  faith,  yet  he  too  had  betrayed 
this  broken  man  before  him,  with  the 
look  in  his  eyes  of  an  animal  at  bay,  ready 
to  do  the  last  savage  thing.  Even  as 
her  shameless  treatment  of  himself  smote 
him;  lowered  him  to  that  dust  which  is 
ground  from  the  heels  of  merciless  humanity 
— even  as  it  sickened  his  soul  beyond 
recovery  in  this  world,  up  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  his  being  there  came  the  inde- 
structible thing.  It  was  the  thing  that  never 
dies,  the  love  that  defies  injury,  shame, 
crime,  deceit,  loneliness,  and  desertion,  and 
lives  pityingly  on,  knowing'all,  enduring  all, 
loving  yet  leaving,  desiring  no  touch,  no 
communion,  yet  living  on,  the  indestructible 
thing. 

He  knew  now  in  a flash  what  he  had  to 
do.  He  must  save  her  somehow.  He  saw 
that  Rudyard  was  armed,  and  that  the 
end  might  come  at  any  moment.  There 
was  madness  in  the  wronged  husband’s 
eyes,  the  wild,  reckless,  unseeing  thing 
which  disregards  consequences,  which  would 
rush  blindly  on  the  throne  of  God  itself 
to  snatch  its  vengeance.  He  spoke,  and 
just  in  time: 

“ . . . I think  what  you  think  of  him, 
Byng,  but  I would  not  do  what  you  want 
to  do.  I would  do  something  else.” 

His  voice  was  strangely  quiet,  and  it 
had  a sharp  insistence  which  caused  Rud- 
yard to  turn  mechanically  back  to  the  seat 
he  had  just  left.  Stafford  saw  the  instant’s 
advantage  which,  if  he  did  not  take,  all 
would  be  lost.  With  a great  effort  he 
simulated  great  anger  and  indignation. 

“Sit  down,  Byng,”  he  said,  with  a gesture 
of  authority.  He  leaned  over  the  table. 
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holding  the  other’s  eyes,  the  letter  in  one 
clenched  hand.  “Kill  him — he  said, 
and  pointed  to  the  other  room,  from  which 
came  the  damnable  iteration  of  the  song — 

“Singing,  it  will  flourish  till  the  world’s 
last  year — ” 


“you  would  kill  him  for  his  damned 
insolence,  for  this  infamous  attempt  to  lead 
your  wife  astray,  but  what  good  will  it  do 
to  kill  him?” 

“Not  him  alone,  but  her  too!”  came  the 
savage,  uncontrolled  voice  from  the  uncon- 
trolled savagery  of  the  soul. 

Suddenly  a great  fear  shot  up  in  Stafford’s 
heart.  His  breath  came  in  sharp,  breaking 
gasps.  Had  he — had  he  killed  Jasmine? 

“You  have  not — not  hert” 

“No — not  yet.”  The  lips  of  the  avenger 
suddenly  ceased  twitching,  and  they  shut 
with  ominous  certainty. 

An  iron  look  came  into  Stafford’s  face. 
He  had  his  chance  now.  One  word,  one 
defense  only!  It  would  do  all,  or  all  would 
be  lost,  sunk  in  the  sea  of  tragedy.  Di- 
plomacy had  taught  him  the  gift  of 
control  of  face  and  gesture,  of  meaning  in 
tone  and  word.  He  made  an  effort  greater 
than  he  had  ever  put  forward  in  life.  He 
affected  an  enormous  and  scornful  sur- 
prise. 

“You  think — you  dare  to  think  that  she 
— that  Jasmine — ” 

“Think,  you  say!  The  letter — that 
letter — !” 

“This  letter — this  letter,  Byng — are  you 
a fool?  This  letter,  this  mad  insolent 
thing  from  the  universal  philanderer,  the 
effeminate  erotic!  It  is  what  it  is,  and  it 
is  no  more  than  that.  Jasmine — you  know 
her.  Indiscreet — yes!  Always  indiscreet 
in  her  way,  in  her  own  way,  and  always 
daring.  A coquette  always.  She  has  co- 
quetted all  her  life;  she  cannot  help  it. 
She  doesn’t  even  know  it.  She  led  him  on 
from  sheer  wilfulness.  What  did  it  matter 
to  her  that  he  was  of  no  account!  She  led 
him  on,  to  be  at  her  feet  like  the  rest,  like 
bigger  and  better  men — like  us  all.  Was 
there  ever  a time  when  she  did  not  want 
to  master  us?  She  has  coquetted  since — 
ah,  you  do  not  know  as  I do,  her  old 
friend!  She  has  coquetted  since  she  was 
a little  child.  Coquetted  and  no  more. 
We  have  all  been  her  slaves — oh,  long  be- 
fore you  came — all  of  us!  Look  at  Men- 
naval!  She — ” 

With  a distracted  gesture  Byng  inter- 
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rupted.  ‘‘The  world  believes  the  worst. 
Last  night,  by  accident,  I heard  at  De 
Lancy  Scovel’s  house  that  she  and  Men* 
naval — and  now  this — !” 

But  into  the  anger,  the  madness,  the 
desperation  in  the  wild  eyes,  was  now 
creeping  an  eager  look — not  of  hope,  but 
such  a look  as  might  be  in  eyes  that  were 
striving  to  see  through  darkness,  looking 
for  a glimmer  of  day  in  the  black  hush  of 
morning  before  the  dawn.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  strong  man  tossing  on  the  sea 
of  disordered  understanding,  a willing  cast- 
away, yet  stretching  out  a hand  to  be 
saved. 

“Oh,  last  night,  Mennaval,  you  say,  and 
to-day — this!”  Stafford  held  up  the  letter. 
“This — why,  this  means  nothing  against 
her,  except  indiscretion,  and  indiscretion 
which  would  have  been  nothing  if  the  man 
had  not  been  what  he  is.  He  is  of  the 
slime.  He  does  not  matter,  except  that  he 
has  dared — !” 

“He  has  dared,  by  God—!” 

All  Byng’s  rage  came  back,  the  lacera- 
ted pride,  the  offended  manhood,  the  self- 
esteem which  had  been  spattered  by  the 
mud  of  slander,  by  the  cynical  defense,  or 
the  pitying  solicitude  of  his  friends — of 
DeLancy  Scovel,  Barry  Whalen,  Zobieski 
the  Polish  Jew,  Fleming,  Wolff,  and  the 
rest!  The  pity  of  these  for  him — for 
Rudyard  Byng,  because  the  flower  in  his 
garden,  his  Jasmine  flower,  was  swept  by 
the  blast  of  calumny!  He  sprang  from  his 
chair  with  an  ugly  oath. 

But  Stafford  stepped  in  front  of  him. 
“Sit  down,  Byng,  or  damn  yourself  for- 
ever. If  she  is  innocent — and  she  is — do  you 
think  she  would  ever  live  with  you  again, 
after  you  had  dragged  her  name  into  the 
dust  of  the  criminal  courts  and  through  the 
reek  of  the  ha’penny  press?  Do  you  think 
Jasmine  would  ever  forgive  you  for  suspect- 
ing her?  If  you  want  to  drive  her  from  you 
forever,  then  kill  him,  and  go  and  tell  her 
that  you  suspect  her.  I know  her — I have 
known  her  all  her  life,  long  before  you  came. 
I care  what  becomes  of  her.  She  has  many 
who  care  what  becomes  of  her — her  father, 
her  brother,  many  men,  and  many  women 
who  have  seen  her  grow  up  without  a 
mother.  They  understand  her,  they  be- 
lieve in  her,  because  they  have  known  her 
over  all  the  years.  They  know  her  better 
than  you.  Maybe  they  care  for  her — 
maybe  any  one  of  them  cares  for  her  far 
more  than  you  do.” 
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Now  there  came  a new  look  into  the  big, 
staring  eyes.  Byng  was  as  one  fascinated; 
light  was  breaking  in  on  his  rage,  his  be- 
smirched pride,  his  vengeance;  hope  was 
stealing  tremblingly  into  his  face. 

“She  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  world 
— than  twenty  worlds.  She — ” 

He  hesitated,  then  his  voice  broke  and  his 
body  suddenly  shook  violently,  as  tears  rose 
in  the  far,  deep  wells  of  feeling  and  tried 
to  reach  the  fevered  eyes.  He  leaned  his 
head  in  his  big,  awkward  hands. 

Stafford  saw  his  advantage  and  went 
on  quickly.  “You  have  neglected  her” — 
Rudyard's  head  came  up  in  angry  protest 
— “ not  wilfully,  but  you  have  neglected  her. 
You  have  been  too  easy.  You  should  lead, 
not  follow,  where  a woman  is  concerned. 
All  women  are  indiscreet,  all  are  in  a little 
dishonorable  on  opportunity;  but  not  in 
the  big  way,  only  in  the  small,  contemptible 
way,  according  to  our  code.  We  men  are 
dishonorable  in  the  big  way  where  they  are 
concerned.  You  have  neglected  her,  Byng, 
because  you  have  not  said,  ‘This  way, 
Jasmine.  Come  with  me.  I want  you;  and 
you  must  come,  and  come  now.’  She 
wanted  your  society,  wanted  you  all  the 
time,  but  while  you  did  not  have  her  on 
the  leash  she  went  playing — playing.  That 
is  it,  and  that  is  all.  And  now,  if  you  want 
to  keep  her,  if  you  want  her  to  live  on  with 
you,  I warn  you  not  to  tell  her  that  you 
know  of  the  insult  this  letter  contains, 
never  say  a word  which  would  make  her 
think  you  suspected  her.  If  you  do,  you 
will  say  good-bye  to  her  forever.  She  has 
bold  blood  in  her  veins,  rash  blood.  Her 
grandfather — ” 

“I  know  — I know.”  The  tone  was 
credulous,  understanding  now.  Hope  stole 
into  the  distorted  face. 

“She  would  madly  resent  your  suspicion. 
She,  then,  would  do  the  mad  thing,  not  you. 
She  would  be  as  frenzied  as  you  were  a 
moment  ago.  And  she  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  She  is  a woman,  and  she  is  Jas- 
mine, with  all  that  her  grandfather  was  in 
her.  If  you  dared  to  say  outside  in  the 
world,  if  you  dared  to  hint,  that  you  be- 
lieved her  guilty,  there  are  some  of  her  old 
friends  who  would  feel  like  doing  to  you 
what  you  want  to  do  to  that  libertine  in 
there,  Al’mah’s  lover — ” 

“Good  God!  Stafford— wait!” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  Barry  Whalen, 
Fleming,  De  Lancy  Scovel,  and  the  rest. 
They  are  not  her  old  friends,  and  they 


weren’t  yours  once — that  breed;  but  the 
others  who  are  the  best,  of  whom  you  come, 
down  there  in  Herefordshire,  in  Dorset,  and 
Devon,  where  your  and  her  people  lived, 
and  mine.  You  have  been  too  long  among 
the  Outlanders,  Byng.  Come  back,  and 
bring  Jasmine  with  you.  And  as  for  this 
letter — ” 

Byng  reached  out  his  hand  for  it. 

“No,  it  contains  an  insult  to  your  wife. 

If  you  get  it  into  your  hands,  you  will 
read  it  again,  and  then  you  will  do  some 
foolish  thing,  for  you  have  lost  grip  of  your- 
self. Here  is  the  only  place  for  such  stuff 
— an  outburst  of  sensuality!” 

He  threw  the  letter  suddenly  into  the 
fire.  Rudyard  sprang  to  his  feet  as  though 
to  reclaim  it,  but  stood  still,  bewildered,  as 
he  saw  Stafford  push  it  farther  into  the 
coals. 

Silent,  they  watched  it  shrivel,  such 
evidence  as  brings  ruin  upon  men  and 
women  in  courts  of  law. 

“Leave  the  whole  business — leave  Fel- 
lowes  to  me,”  Stafford  said,  after  a slight 
pause.  “I  will  deal  with  him.  He  shall 
leave  the  country  to-night.  I will  see  to 
that.  He  shall  go  for  three  years  at  least. 

Do  not  see  him.  You  will  not  contain 
yourself,  and  for  your  own  chance  of  hap- 
piness with  the  woman  you  love,  you  must 
do  nothing,  nothing  at  all  now.” 

“He  has  keys,  papers — ” 

“I  will  see  to  that;  I will  see  to  every- 
thing. Now,  go,  at  once.  There  is  enough 
for  you  to  do.  The  war,  Oom  Paul’s  war, 
will  be  on  us  to-day.  Do  you  hear,  Byng 
— to-dayl  And  you  have  work  to  do 
for  this  your  native  country  and  for  South 
Africa,  your  adopted  country.  England 
and  the  Transvaal  will  be  at  each  other’s 
throat  before  night.  You  have  work  to 
do.  Do  it.  You  are  needed.  Go,  and 
leave  this  wretched  business  to  me.  I will 
deal  with  Fellowes — adequately.” 

< The  rage  had  faded  from  Byng’s  fevered 
eyes,  and  now  there  was  a moisture  in  them, 
a look  of  incalculable  relief.  To  believe 
in  Jasmine,  that  was  everything  to  him. 

He  had  not  seen  her  yet,  not  since  he 
left  the  white  rose  on  her  pillow  last  night 
— Adrian  Fellowes’  tribute;  and  after  he 
had  read  the  letter,  he  had  had  no  wish 
to  see  her  till  he  had  had  his  will  and 
done  away  with  Fellowes  forever.  Then 
he  would  see  her — for  the  last  time.  And 
she  should  die,  too, — with  himself.  That  had 
been  his  purpose.  Now  all  was  changed. 
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He  would  not  see  her  now,  not  till  Fellowes 
was  gone  forever.  Then  he  would  come 
again,  and  say  no  word  which  would  let  her 
think  he  knew  what  Fellowes  had  written. 
Yes,  Stafford  was  right.  She  must  not 
know,  and  they  must  start  again,  begin  life 
again  together,  a new  understanding  in  his 
heart,  new  purposes  in  their  existence.  In 
these  few  minutes  Stafford  had  taught  him 
much,  had  showed  him  where  he  had  been 
wrong,  had  revealed  to  him  Jasmine’s  na- 
ture as  he  never  really  understood  it. 

At  the  door,  as  Stafford  helped  him  on 
with  a light  overcoat,  he  took  a revolver 
from  his  pocket. 

“That’s  the  proof  of  what  I meant  to  do,” 
he  said.  “And  this  is  proof  of  what  I 
mean  to  do,”  he  added,  as  he  handed  over 
the  revolver,  and  Stafford’s  fingers  grasped 
it  with  a nervous  force  which  Rudyard 
misinterpreted. 

“Ah  yes!”  he  exclaimed,  sadly,  “you 
don't  quite  trust  me  yet — not  quite, 
Stafford;  and  I don’t  wonder;  but  it’s  all 
right....  You’ve  been  a good,  good  friend 
to  us  both,”  he  added.  “I  wish  Jasmine 
might  know  how  good  a friend  you’ve 
been.  But  never  mind.  We’ll  pay  the 
debt  sometime,  somehow,  she  and  I. 
When  shall  I see  you  again?” 

At  -that  moment  a clear  voice  rang 
cheerily  in  the  distance.  “Rudyard — 
where  are  you,  Ruddy?”  it  called. 

A light  broke  over  Byng’s  haggard  face. 
“Not  yet?”  he  asked  Stafford. 

“No,  not  yet,”  was  the  reply,  and  Byng 
was  pushed  through  the  open  door  into  the 
street. 

“Ruddy — where  are  you,  Ruddy?”  sang 
the  voice  like  a morning  song. 

Then  there  was  silence,  save  for  the 
music  in  the  room  beyond  the  little  room 
where  the  two  men  had  sat  a few  mo- 
ments ago. 

The  music  was  still  poured  forth,  but  the 
tune  was  changed.  Now  it  was  a passage 
from  “ Pagliacci,”  that  wonderful  passage 
where  the  injured  husband  pours  out  his 
soul  in  agony. 

Stafford  closed  the  doors  of  the  little 
room  where  he  and  Byng  had  sat,  and 
stood  an  instant  listening  to  the  music. 
He  shuddered  as  the  passionate  notes  swept 
over  his  senses.  In  this  music  was  the  note 
of  the  character  of  the  man  who  played — 
sensuous  emotion,  sensual  delight.  There 
are  men  who  by  nature  are  as  the  daughters 
of  the  night,  primary  prostitutes,  with  no 


minds,  no  moral  sense;  only  a sensuous  or- 
ganization which  has  a gift  of  shallow 
beauty,  while  the  life  is  never  deep  enough 
for  tears  nor  high  enough  for  real  joy. 

In  Stafford’s  pocket  was  the  revolver 
which  Byng  had  given  him.  He  took  it 
out,  and  as  he  did  so,  a flush  swept  over  his 
face,  and  every  nerve  of  his  body  tingled 
with  heat  before  he  became  cold  as  ice. 

“That  way  out!”  he  thought.  “How 
easy!  And  how  selfish!  ...  If  one’s  life 
only  concerned  oneself.  . . . But  it’s  only 
partly  one’s  own  from  first  to  last.”  . . . 
Then  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  the  man 
who  was  playing  “Pagliacci.”  “I  have  a 
greater  right  to  do  it  than  Byng,  and  I’d 
have  a greater  joy  in  doing  it.  But  what- 
ever he  is,  it  is  not  all  his  fault.”  Again  he 
shuddered.  “No  man  makes  love  to  a 
woman  unless  she  lets  him, . . . until  she  lets 
him.”  . . . Then  he  looked  at  the  fire  where 
the  cruel  testimony  had  shriveled  into 
smoke.  “If  it  had  been  read  to  a jury 
. . . Ah,  my  God!  How  many  he  must  have 
written  her  like  that . . . How  often  . . . !” 

With  an  effort  he  pulled  himself  together. 
“What  does  it  matter  now.  All  things 
have  come  to  an  end  for  me.  There  is 
only  one  way.  My  letter  to  her  showed  it. 
But  this  must  be  settled  first.  Then 
to  see  her  for  the  last  time,  to  make  her 
understand.  ...” 

He  went  to  the  beaded  curtain,  raised 
it,  and  stepped  into  the  flood  of  warm  sun- 
light. The  rich,  voluptuous,  agonizing  mu- 
sic came  in  a wave  over  him.  Tragedy, 
poignant  misery,  rang  through  every  note, 
swelled  in  a stream  which  drowned  the 
senses.  This  man-devil  could  play,  Staf- 
ford remarked,  cynically,  to  himself. 

“A  moment — Fellowes,”  he  said,  sharply. 

The  music  frayed  into  a discord  and 
stopped. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  BURNING  FIERY  FURNACE 

THERE  was  that  in  Stafford’s  tone 
which  made  Fellowes  turn  with  a 
start.  It  was  to  this  room  that  Fellowes 
had  begged  Jasmine  to  come  this  morning, 
in  the  letter  which  Krool  had  so  carefully 
placed  for  his  master  to  find,  after  having 
read  it  himself  with  minute  scrutiny.  It 
was  in  this  room  they  had  met  so  often  in 
those  days  when  Rudyard  was  in  South 
Africa,  and  where  music  had  been  the 
medium  of  an  intimacy  which  had  nothing 
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for  its  warrant  save  eternal  vanity  and 
curiosity,  the  evil  genius  of  the  race  of 
women.  Here  it  was  that  Krool’s  antip- 
athy to  Jasmine  and  fierce  hatred  of  Fel- 
lowes  had  been  nurtured.  Krool  had  haunt- 
ed the  room,  desiring  the  end  of  it  all,  but 
he  had  been  disarmed  by  a smiling  kindness 
on  Jasmine’s  part,  which  shook  his  purpose 
again  and  again. 

It  had  all  been  a problem  which  Krool’s 
sombre  mind  failed  to  master.  If  he  went 
to  the  Baas  with  his  suspicions,  the  chance 
was  that  he  would  be  flayed  with  a sjambok 
and  turned  into  the  streets;  if  he  warned 
Jasmine,  the  same  thing  might  happen,  or 
worse.  But  fate  had  at  last  played  into 
his  hands,  on  the  very  day  that  Oom  Paul 
had  challenged  destiny,  when  all  things 
were  ready  for  the  ruin  of  the  hated  Eng- 
lish. 

Fate  had  sent  him  through  the  hallway 
between  Jasmine’s  and  Rudyard’s  rooms 
in  the  moment  when  Jasmine  had  dropped 
Fellowes’  letter;  and  he  had  seen  it  fall. 
He  knew  not  what  it  was,  but  it  might 
be  of  importance,  for  he  had  seen  Fel- 
lowes’ handwriting  on  an  envelope  among 
those  waiting  for  Jasmine’s  return  home. 
In  a far  dark  corner  he  had  waited  till  he 
saw  Marie  enter  her  mistress’  room  hur- 
riedly, without  observing  the  letter.  Then 
he  caught  it  up  and  stole  away  to  the 
library,  where  he  read  it  with  malevolent 
eyes. 

He  had  left  this  fateful  letter  where 
Rudyard  would  see  it  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning.  All  had  worked  out  as  he  had 
planned,  and  now,  with  his  ear  against 
the  door  which  led  from  the  music-room, 
he  strained  to  hear  what  passed  between 
Stafford  and  Fellowes. 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  asked  Fellowes,  with 
an  attempt  to  be  casual,  though  there  was 
that  in  Stafford’s  face  which  gave  him 
anxiety,  he  knew  not  why.  He  had  ex- 
pected Jasmine,  and,  instead,  here  was 
Stafford,  who  had  been  so  much  with  her 
of  late;  who,  with  Mennaval,  had  occupied 
so  much  of  her  time  that  she  had  scarcely 
spoken  to  him,  and  when  she  did  so  it  was 
with  an  air  of  detachment  that  excluded 
him  from  intimate  consideration. 

His  face  wore  a mechanical  smile, 
as  his  pale  blue  eyes  met  the  dark  intensity 
of  Stafford’s.  But  slowly  the  peach-bloom 
of  his  cheeks  faded  and  his  long,  tapering 
fingers  played  nervously  with  the  leather 
trimming  of  the  piano-stool. 


“Anything  I can  do  for  you,  Stafford?” 
he  added,  with  attempted  nonchalance. 

“There  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me,” 
was  the  meaning  reply,  “but  there  is  some- 
thing you  can  do  advantageously  for  your- 
self, if  you  will  think  it  worth  while;  and  I 
fancy  you  will.” 

“Most  of  us  are  ready  to  do  ourselves 
good  turns.  What  am  I to  do?” 

“You  will  do  what  you  will  not  want  to 
do,  and  yet  you  will  do  yourself  a good  turn 
in  doing  it.” 

“Is  that  the  way  you  talk  in  diplomatic 
circles — cryptic,  they  call  it,  don’t  they?” 

Stafford’s  chin  hardened,  and  a look  of 
hate  and  disdain  crossed  over  his  face. 

“It  is  more  cryptic,  I confess,  than  the 
letter  which  will  cause  you  to  do  yourself 
a good  turn.” 

Now  Fellowes’  face  turned  white. 
“What  letter?”  he  asked,  in  a sharp  voice. 

“The  letter  you  wrote  Mrs.  Byng  from 
the  Trafalgar  Club  yesterday.” 

Fellowes  made  a feint,  an  attempt  at 
bravado.  “What  business  is  it  of  yours, 
anyhow?  What  rights  have  you  got  in 
Mrs.  Byng’s  letters?” 

“Only  what  I get  from  a higher  au- 
thority.” 

“Oh,  are  you  in  sweet  spiritual  partner- 
ship with  the  Trinity?” 

“The  higher  authority  I mean  is  Mr. 
Byng. . . . Let  us  have  no  words,  you  fool.” 

Fellowes  made  an  ineffective  attempt 
at  self-possession. 

“What  the  devil . . . why  should  I listen 
to  you?”  There  was  a peevish  stubborn- 
ness in  the  tone. 

“Why  should  you  listen  to  me?  Well, 
because  I have  saved  your  life.  That  should 
be  sufficient  reason  for  you  to  listen.” 

“ Damnation  1 — speak  out,  if  you’ve  got 
anything  to  say!  I don’t  see  what  you 
mean,  and  you  are  damned  officious.  Yes, 
that’s  it — damned  officious.”  The  peevish- 
ness was  becoming  insolent  recklessness. 

Slowly  Stafford  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  revolver  Rudyard  had  given  him.  As 
Fellowes  caught  sight  of  the  glittering  steel 
he  fell  back  against  the  piano-stool,  making 
a clatter,  his  face  livid. 

Stafford’s  lips  curled  with  contempt. 
“Don’t  squirm  so,  Fellowes.  I’m  not 
going  to  use  it.  But  Mr.  Byng  had  it,  and 
he  was  going  to  use  it.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  do  it  when  I appeared.  I stopped  him 
...  I will  tell  you  how.  I endeavored  to 
make  him  believe  that  she  was  absolutely 
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innocent,  that  you  had  only  been  an 
insufferably  insolent,  presumptuous,  and 
lecherous  cad — which  is  true.  I said  that, 
though  you  deserved  shooting,  it  would 
only  bring  scandal  to  Rudyard  Byng’s 
honorable  wife,  who  had  been  insulted 
by  the  lover  of  Al’mah  and  the  would- 
be  betrayer  of  an  honest  girl — of  Jigger’s 
sister.  . . . Oh,  you  may  well  start,  you 
swine!  I know  of  what  stuff  you  are,  how 
you  had  the  soul  and  body  of  one  of  the 
most  credulous  and  wonderful  women  in  the 
world  in  your  hands,  and  you  went  scaven- 
gering.  From  Al'mah  to  the  flower-girl!  . . . 
I think  I should  like  to  kill  you  myself 
for  what  you  tried  to  do  to  Jigger’s  sister, 
and  if  it  wasn’t  here ” — he  handled  the  lit- 
tle steel  weapon  with  an  eager  fondness — “I 
think  I’d  do  it.  You  are  a pest.” 

Cowed,  shivering,  abject,  Fellowes  ner- 
vously fell  back.  His  body  crashed  upon 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  producing  a hideous 
discord.  Startled,  he  sprang  aside  and 
with  trembling  hands  made  gestures  of 
appeal. 

“ Don’t,  don’t!  Can’t  you  see  I’m  willing! 
What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?  I’ll  do  it. 
Put  it  away.  . . . Oh,  my  God! — my  God!” 
His  bloodless  lips  were  drawn  over  his 
teeth  in  a grimace  of  terror. 

With  a sneer  of  contempt  Stafford  put 
the  weapon  back  into  his  pocket  again. 
“Pull  yourself  together,”  he  said.  “Your 
life  is  safe  for  the  moment;  but  I can  say 
no  more  than  that.  After  I had  proved 
the  lady’s  innocence — you  understand,  after 
I had  proved  the  lady’s  innocence  to 
him—” 

“Yes,  I understand,”  came  the  hoarse 
reply: 

“After  that,  I said  I would  deal  with  you, 
that  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  do  so.  I 
said  that  you  would  leave  England  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  you  would  not 
return  within  three  years.  That  was  my 
pledge.  You  are  prepared  to  do  it?” 

“To  leave  England!  It  is  impossible — ” 

“Perhaps  to  leave  it  permanently,  and 
not  by  the  English  Channel,  either,  might 
be  worse,”  was  the  cold,  savage  reply. 
“Mr.  Byng  made  his  terms.” 

Fellowes  shivered.  "What  am  I to  do 
out  of  England?  But,  yes,  I’ll  go,  I’ll  go,” 
he  added,  as  he  saw  the  look  in  Stafford’s 
face  and  thought  of  the  revolver  so  near  to 
Stafford’s  hand. 

“ Yes,  of  course  you  will  go,”  was  the  stem 
retort.  "You  will  go,  just  as  I say.” 


“What  shall  I do  abroad?”  wailed  the 
weak  voice. 

"What  you  have  always  done  here,  I 
suppose — live  on  others,”  was  the  crushing 
reply.  “The  venue  will  be  changed,  but 
you  won’t  change,  not  you.  If  I were  you, 
I’d  try  and  not  meet  Jigger  before  you  go. 
He  doesn’t  know  quite  what  it  is,  but  he 
knows  enough  to  make  him  reckless.” 

Fellowes  moved  towards  the  door  in  a 
stumbling  kind  of  way.  “I  have  some 
things  up-stairs,”  he  said. 

“They  will  be  sent  after  you  to  your 
chambers.  Give  me  the  keyB  to  the  desk 
in  the  secretary's  room.” 

“I'll  go  myself,  and—” 

“You  will  leave  this  house  at  once,  and 
everything  will  be  sent  after  you,  every- 
thing. Have  ho  fear.  I will  send  them  my- 
self, and  your  letters  and  private  papers 
will  not  be  read. . . . You  feel  you  can  rely 
on  me  for  that — eh?” 

“Yes  ...  I’ll  go  now  . . . abroad  . . . 
where?” 

“Where  you  please  outside  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

Fellowes  passed  heavily  out  through  the 
other  room,  where  his  letter  had  been  read 
by  Stafford,  where  his  fate  had  been  de- 
cided. He  put  on  his  light  overcoat 
nervously  and  went  to  the  outer  door. 

Stafford  came  up  to  him  again.  “You 
understand;  there  must  be  no  attempt  to 
communicate  here.  . . . You  will  observe 
this?” 

Fellowes  nodded.  “Yes,  I will. . . . Good 
night,”  he  added,  absently. 

“Good  day,”  answered  Stafford,  me- 
chanically. 

The  outer  door  shut,  and  Stafford  turned 
again  to  the  little  room  where  so  much  had 
happened  which  must  change  so  many 
lives,  bring  so  many  tears,  divert  so  many 
streams  of  life. 

How  stiH  the  house  seemed  now!  It  had 
lost  all  its  charm  and  homelikeness.  He 
felt  stifled.  Yet  there  was  the  warm  sun 
streaming  through  the  doorway  of  the 
music-room,  making  the  beaded  curtains 
shine  like  gold. 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  little 
morning-room,  looking  in  with  bitter  re- 
flection and  dreading  beyond  words  what 
now  must  come — his  meeting  with  Jasmine, 
the  story  he  must  tell  her,  and  the  exposure 
of  a truth  so  naked  that  his  nature  revolted 
from  it,  he  heard  a footstep  behind  him. 

It  was  Krool. 
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Stafford  looked  at  the  saturnine  face  and 
wondered  how  much  he  knew;  but  there 
was  no  glimmer  of  revelation  in  Krool’s 
impassive  look.  The  eyes  were  always 
painful  in  their  deep  animal-like  glow,  and 
they  seemed  more  than  usually  intense  this 
morning;  that  was  all. 

“Will  you  present  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Byng,  and  say — ” 

Krool,  with  a gesture,  stopped  him. 

“Mrs.  Byng  is  come  now,”  he  said,  mak- 
ing a gesture  toward  the  staircase.  Then 
he  stole  away  toward  the  servants’  quarters 
of  the  house.  His  work  had  been  well 
done,  of  its  kind,  and  he  could  now  await 
consequences. 

Stafford  turned  to  the  staircase  and  saw 
— in  blue,  in  the  old  sentimental  blue — 
Jasmine  slowly  descending,  a strange  look 
of  apprehension  in  her  face. 

Immediately  after  calling  out  for  Rudyard 
a little  while  before,  she  had  discovered 
the  loss  of  Adrian  Fellowes’  letter.  Before 
this  she  had  read  and  re-read  Ian’s  letter, 
that  document  of  pain  and  purpose,  of 
tragical,  inglorious,  fatal  purpose.  She 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  an  air  of  im- 
pending catastrophe  about  her  now.  Or 
was  it  that  the  catastrophe  had  come? 
She  had  not  asked  for  Adrian  Fellowes’ 
letter,  for  if  any  servant  had  found  it,  and 
had  not  returned  it,  it  was  useless  asking; 
and  if  Rudyard  had  found  it — if  Rudyard 
had  found  it — ! 

Where  was  Rudyard?  Why  had  he  not 
come  to  her?  Why  had  he  not  eaten  the 
breakfast  which  still  lay  untouched  on  the 
table  of  his  study?  Where  was  Rudyard? 

Ian’s  eyes  looked  straight  into  hers  as 
she  came  down  the  staircase,  and  there  was 
that  in  them  which  paralyzed  her.  But 
she  made  an  effort  to  ignore  the  appre- 
hension which  filled  her  soul. 

“Good  morning  1 Am  I so  very  late?” 
she  said,  gaily,  to  him,  though  there  was 
a hollow  note  in  her  voice. 

“You  are  just  in  time,”  he  answered  in  an 
even  tone  which  told  nothing. 

“Dear  me!  What  a gloomy  face!  What 
has  happened?  What  is  it?  There  seems 
to  be  a Cassandra  atmosphere  about  the 
place — and  so  early  in  the  day,  too!” 

“It  is  full  noon — and  past,”  he  said, 
with  acute  meaning,  as  her  daintily  shod  feet 
met  the  floor  of  the  hallway  and  glided 
towards  him.  How  often  he  had  admired 
that  pretty  flitting  of  her  feet. 

As  he  looked  at  her  he  was  conscious, 
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with  a new  force,  of  the  wonder  of  that 
hair  on  a little  head  as  queenly  as  ever  was 
given  to  the  modem  world.  And  her  face, 
albeit  pale,  and  with  a strange  tremulous* 
ness  in  it  now,  was  like  that  of  some  fairy 
dame  painted  by  Bouchet.  All  last  night's 
agony  was  gone  from  the  rare  blue  eyes, 
whose  lashes  drooped  so  ravishingly  be- 
times, though  that  droop  was  not  there  as 
she  looked  at  Ian  now. 

She  beat  a foot  nervously  on  the  floor. 

“Oh,  what  is  it — why  this  Euripidean  air 
in  my  simple  home?  There’s  something 
wrong,  I see.  What  is  it?  . . . Come,  what 
is  it,  Ian?” 

Hesitatingly  she  laid  a hand  upon  his 
arm,  but  there  was  no  loving-kindness  in 
his  look.  The  arms  which  yesterday — only 
yesterday — had  clasped  her  passionately 
and  hungrily  to  his  breast  now  hung  inert 
at  his  side.  His  eyes  were  strange  and 
hard. 

“Will  you  come  in  here?”  he  said,  in  an 
arid  voice,  and  held  wide  the  door  of  the 
room  where  he  and  Rudyard  had  settled 
the  first  chapter  of  the  future  and  closed 
the  book  of  the  past. 

She  entered  with  hesitating  step.  Then 
he  shut  the  door  with  an  accentuated 
softness,  and  came  to  the  table  where 
he  had  sat  with  Rudyard.  Mechanically 
she  took  the  seat  which  Rudyard  had  oc- 
cupied, and  looked  at  him  across  the  table 
with  a dread  conviction  stealing  over  her 
face,  robbing  it  of  every  vestige  of  itsheaven- 
ly  color,  giving  her  eyes  a staring  and  so- 
licitous look. 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Can’t  you  speak  and 
have  it  over!”  she  said,  with  desperate  im- 
patience. 

“Fellowes’  letter  to  you  — Rudyard 
found  it,”  he  said,  abruptly. 

She  fell  back  as  though  she  had  been 
struck,  then  recovered  herself.  “ You  read 
it?”  she  gasped. 

“Rudyard  made  me  read  it.  I came  in 
when  he  was  just  about  to  kill  Fellowes.” 

She  gave  a short,  sharp  cry,  which  with  a 
spasm  of  determination  her  fingers  stopped. 

“Kill  him — why?”  she  asked  in  a weak 
voice,  looking  down  at  her  trembling  hands 
as  they  lay  clasped  on  the  table  before  her. 

“The  letter  — Fellowes’  letter  to  you.” 

“I  dropped  it  last  night,”  she  said,  in 
a voice  grown  strangely  impersonal  and 
colorless.  “I  dropped  it  in  Rudyard’s 
room,  I suppose.” 

She  seemed  not  now  to  have  any  idea 
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of  excluding  the  terrible  facts,  but  to  be 
speaking  as  it  were  to  herself  and  of 
something  not  vital,  though  her  whole  per- 
son was  transformed  into  an  agony  that 
congealed  the  life-blood. 

Her  voice  sounded  tuneless  and  ragged. 
“He  read  it — Rudyard  read  a letter  which 
was  not  addressed  to  him!  He  read  a letter 
addressed  to  me — he  read  my  letter.  . . . 
It  gave  me  no  chance.” 

“No  chance — ?” 

A bitter  indignation  was  added  to  the 
cheerless  discord  of  her  tones.  “Yes,  I 
had  a chance,  a last  chance  — if  he  had  not 
read  the  letter.  But  now,  there  is  no 
chance. . . . You  read  it,  too.  You  read  the 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  me.  ...  No 
matter  what  it  was— my  letter,  you  read 
it!” 

“Rudyard  said  to  me  in  his  terrible 
agitation,  ‘Read  that  letter,  and  then  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it.’  ...  I thought  it  was  the  letter  I wrote 
to  you,  the  letter  I posted  to  you  last  night. 
I thought  it  was  my  letter  to  you.” 

Her  eyes  had  a sudden  absent  look.  It 
was  as  though  she  were  speaking  in  a trance. 
“I  answered  that  letter — your  letter.  I 
answered  it  this  morning.  Here  is  the 
answer  . . . here.”  She  laid  a letter  on  the 
table  before  him,  then  drew  it  back  again 
into  her  lap.  “Now  it  does  not  matter. 
. . . But  it  gives  me  no  chance. ...” 

There  was  a world  of  despair  and  remorse 
in  her  voice.  Her  face  was  wan  and  strain- 
ed. “No  chance,  no  chance,”  she  whis- 
pered. 

“Rudyard  did  not  kill  him?”  she  said, 
slowly  and  cheerlessly,  after  a moment,  as 
though  repeating  a lesson.  “Why?” 

“I  stopped  him.  I prevented  him.” 

“ You  prevented  him — why?”  Her  eyes 
had  a look  of  unutterable  confusion  and 
trouble.  “Why  did  you  prevent  it — 
you?” 

“That  would  have  hurt  you — the  scandal, 
the  grimy  press,  the  world!” 

Her  voice  was  tuneless,  and  yet  it  had 
a strange,  piteous  poignancy.  “It  would 
have  hurt  me  — yes.  Why  did  you  not 
want  to  hurt  me?” 

He  did  not  answer.  His  hands  had  gone 
into  his  pockets,  as  though  to  steady  their 
wild  nervousness,  and  one  had  grasped  the 
little  weapon  of  steel  which  Rudyard  had 
given  him.  It  produced  some  strange,  ma- 
lignant effect  on  his  mind.  Everything 
seemed  to  stop  in  him,  and  he  was  sudden- 


ly possessed  by  a spirit  which  carried  him 
into  that  same  region  where  Rudyard  had 
been.  It  was  the  region  of  the  abnormal, 
where  one  moves  in  a dream,  majestically 
unresponsive  to  all  outward  things,  numb, 
unconcerned,  disregarding  all  except  one’s 
own  agony,  which  seems  to  neutralize  the 
universe  and  reduce  all  life’s  problems  to 
one  formula  of  solution. 

“What  did  you  say  to  him  that  stopped 
him?”  she  asked  in  a whisper  of  awed  and 
dreadful  interest,  as,  after  an  earthquake, 
a survivor  would  speak  in  the  stillness  of 
dead  and  unburied  millions. 

“I  said  the  one  thing  to  say,”  he  answered 
after  a moment,  involuntarily  laying  the 
pistol  on  the  table  before  him — doing  it, 
as  it  were,  without  conscious  knowledge. 

It  fascinated  Jasmine,  the  ugly,  deadly 
little  vehicle  of  oblivion.  Her  eyes  fastened 
on  it,  and  for  an  instant  stared  at  it  trans- 
fixed; then  she  recovered  herself  and  spoke 
again. 

“What  was  the  one  thing  to  say?”  she 
whispered. 

“That  you  were  innocent — absolutely, 
that — ” 

Suddenly  she  burst  into  wild  laughter- 
shrill,  acrid,  cheerless,  hysterical,  her  face 
turned  upward,  her  hands  clasped  under 
her  chin,  her  body  shaking  with  what  was 
not  laughter,  but  the  terrifying  agitation 
of  a broken  organism. 

He  waited  till  she  had  recovered  some- 
what, and  then  he  repeated  his  words. 

“I  said  that  you  were  innocent  ab- 
solutely; that  Fellowes’  letter  was  the  in- 
solence and  madness  of  a voluptuary,  that 
you  had  only  been  wilful  and  indiscreet, 
and  that — ” 

In  a low,  mechanical  tone  from  which  was 
absent  any  agitation,  he  told  her  aD  he  had 
said  to  Rudyard,  and  what  Rudyard  had 
said  to  him.  Every  word  had  been  burned 
into  his  brain,  and  nearly  every  word  was 
now  repeated,  while  she  sat  silent,  looking 
at  her  hands  clasped  on  the  table  before 
her.  When  he  came  to  the  point  where 
Rudyard  left  the  house,  leaving  Stafford 
to  deal  with  Fellowes,  she  burst  again 
into  laughter,  mocking,  wilful,  painful. 

“ You  were  left  to  set  things  right,  to 
be  the  Lord  High  Executioner — you,  Ian!” 

How  strange  his  name  sounded  on  her 
lips'  now — foreign,  distant,  revealing  the 
nature  of  the  situation  more  vividly  than 
all  the  words  which  had  been  stud,  than 
all  that  had  been  done. 
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"Rudyard  did  not  think  of  killing  you,  I 
suppose,”  she  went  on,  presently,  with  a 
bitter  motion  of  the  lips,  and  a sardonic 
note  creeping  into  her  voice. 

“No,  I thought  of  that,”  he  answered, 
quietly,  “as  you  know.”  His  eyes  sought 
the  weapon  on  the  table  involuntarily. 
“That  would  have  been  easy  enough,”  he 
added.  “I  should  not  have  protested.  I 
was  not  thinking  of  myself,  or  of  Fellowes, 
but  only  of  you — and  Rudyard.” 

“Only  of  me — and  Rudyard!”  she  re- 
peated with  drooping  eyes,  that  suddenly 
became  alive  again  with  feeling  and  passion 
and  wildness.  “Wasn’t  it  rather  late  for 
that?” 

The  words  stung  him  beyond  endurance. 
He  rose  and  leaned  across  the  table  towards 
her. 

“At  least  1 recognized  what  I had  done, 
what  you  had  done,  and  I tried  to  face  it. 
I did  not  disguise  it.  My  letter  to  you 
proves  that.  But  nevertheless  I was  true 
to  you.  I did  not  deceive  you — ever.  I 
loved  you — ah,  I loved  you  as  few  women 
have  been  loved!  . . . But  you,  you  might 
have  made  a mistake  where  Rudyard  was 
concerned,  made  the  mistake  once,  but  if 
you  wronged  him,  you  wronged  me  in- 
finitely more.  I was  ready  to  give  up  all, 
throw  all  else,  all  my  life,  my  career,  to  the 
winds,  and  prove  myself  loyal  to  that  which 
was  more  than  all.  Or  I was  willing  to 
eliminate  myself  from  the  scene  forever. 
I was  willing  to  pay  the  price — any  price — 
just  to  stand  by  what  was  the  biggest  thing 

in  my  life But  you  were  true  to  nothing 

— nothing — to  nobody.” 

“If  one  is  untrue— once — to  anybody, 
why  be  true  at  all  ever?”  she  said  with  an 
aching  laugh,  through  which  tears  ran, 
though  none  dropped  from  her  eyes.  “If 
one  is  untrue  to  one,  why  not  to — to  a 
thousand?” 

Again  a mocking  laugh  burst  from  her. 
“Don’t  you  see?  One  kiss,  a wrong? 
Why  not,  then,  a thousand  kisses!  The 
wrong  came  in  the  moment  that  the  one 
kiss  was  given.  It  is  the  one  that  kills,  not 
the  thousand  after.” 

There  came  to  her  mind  again — and  now 
with  what  sardonic  force!  — Rudyard’s 
words  that  day  before  they  went  to  Glen- 
cader:  “7/  you  had  lived  a thousand  years 
ago  you  would  have  had  a thousand  lovers .” 

“And  so  it  is  all  understood  between 
you  and  Rudyard,”  she  added,  mechanically. 
“That  is  what  you  have  arranged  for  me — 


that  I go  on  living  as  before  with  Rudyard, 
while  I am  not  to  know  from  him  any- 
thing has  happened;  but  to  accept  what 
has  been  arranged  for  me,  and  to  be  re- 
pentant and  good  and  live  in  sackcloth.  It 
has  been  arranged,  has  it,  that  Rudyard  is 
to  believe  in  me?” 

“ That  has  not  been  arranged.” 

“It  has  been  arranged  that  I am  to  live 
with  him  as  before,  and  that  he  is  to  pre- 
tend to  love  me  as  before,  and — ” 

“He  does  love  you  as  before.  He  has 
never  changed.  He  believed  in  you,  was 
so  pitifully  eager  to  believe  in  you  even 
when  the  letter — ” 

“Where  is  the  letter?” 

He  pointed  to  the  fire. 

“Who  put  it  in  the  fire?”  she  asked. 
“You?” 

He  inclined  his  head. 

“Ah  yes,  always  so  clever!  A burst  of 
indignation  at  his  daring  to  suspect  me  even 
for  an  instant,  and  with  a flourish  into  the 
fire,  the  evidence.  Here  is  yours,  your 
letter.  Would  you  like  to  put  it  into  the 
fire  also?”  she  asked,  and  drew  his  letter 
from  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

“But,  no,  no,  no — !”  She  suddenly 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  her  eyes  had  a look 
of  agonized  agitation.  “ When  I have  learned 
every  word  by  heart,  I will  bum  it  myself 
— for  your  sake.”  Her  voice  grew  softer, 
something  less  discordant  capie  into  it. 
“You  will  never  understand.  You  could 
never  understand  me,  or  that  letter  of 
Adrian  Fellowes  to  me,  and  that  he  could 
dare  to  write  me  such  a letter.  You  could 
never  understand  it.  But  I understand 
you.  I understand  your  letter.  It  came 
while  I was — while  I was  broken.  It 
healed  me,  Ian.  Last  night  I wanted  to 
kill  myself.  Never  mind  why!  You  would 
not  understand.  You  are  too  good  to  un- 
derstand. All  night  I was  in  torture,  and 
then  this  letter  of  yours — it  was  a revela- 
tion. I did  not  think  that  a man  lived  like 
you,  so  true,  so  kind,  so  mad.  And  so  I 
wrote  you  a letter,  ah,  a letter  from  my 
soul!  and  then  came  down — to  this — the 
end  of  all.  The  end  of  everything — for- 
ever.” 

“No,  the  beginning  if  you  will  have  it 
so.  . . . Rudyard  loves  you.  ...” 

She  gave  a cry  of  agony.  “For  God’s 
sake — oh,  for  God’s  sake,  hush!  . . . You 
think  that  now  I could  ...” 

“Begin  again  with  a new  purpose.” 

“Purpose!  Oh,  you  fool!  You  fool! 
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You  fool!  You  who  are  so  wise  sometimes! 
You  want  me  to  begin  again  with  Rudyard. 
And  you  do  not  want  me  to  begin  again — 
with  you!” 

He  was  silent,  and  he  looked  her  in  the 
eyes  steadily. 

“You  do  not  want  me  to  begin  again 
with  you,  because  you  believe  me — be- 
cause you  believed  the  worst  from  that 
letter,  from  Adrian  Fellowes’  letter.  . . . 
You  believed,  yet  you  hypnotized  Rudyard 
into  not  believing.  . . . But  did  you,  after 
all?  Was  it  not  that  he  loves  me,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  be  deceived,  wanted  to  be 
forced  to  do  what  he  has  done?  I know  him 
better  than  you.  . . . But  you  are  right — 
he  would  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  if 
you  had  not  warned  him.’’ 

“Then  begin  again — ” 

“You  do  not  want  me  any  more.”  The 
voice  had  an  anguish  like  the  cry  of  the 
tragic  music  in  “Electra.”  “You  do  not 
want  what  you  wanted  yesterday — for  us  to- 
gether to  face  it  all,  Ian,  you  do  not  want 
it?  You  hate  me!” 

His  face  was  disturbed  with  emotion, 
and  he  did  not  speak  for  a moment. 

In  that  moment  she  became  transformed. 
With  a sudden  tragic  motion  she  caught 
the  pistol  from  the  table  and  raised  it, 
but  he  wrenched  it  from  her  hand. 

“Do  you  think  that  would  mend  any- 
thing?” he  .asked,  with  a new  pity  in  his 
heart  for  her.  “That  would  only  hurt 
those  who  have  been  hurt  enough  already. 
Be  a little  magnanimous.  Do  not  be  self- 
ish. Give  others  a chance.” 

“You  were  going  to  do  it  as  an  act  of  un- 
selfishness,” she  moaned.  “You  were  go- 
ing to  die  in  order  to  mend  it  all.  Did  you 
think  of  me  in  that?  Did  you  think  I 
would  or  could  consent  to  that?  You  be- 
lieved in  me,  of  course,  when  you  wrote 
it.  But  did  you  think  that  was  magnani- 
mous— when  you  had  got  a woman’s  love, 
then  to  kill  yourself  in  order  to  cure  her! 
O God,  how  little  you  know!  . . . But  you 
do  not  want  me  now.  You  do  not  believe 
in  me  now.  You  abhor  me.  Yet  if  that 
letter  had  not  fallen  into  Rudyard’s  hands 
we  might  perhaps  have  now  been  on  our 
way  to  begin  life  again  together ! Does  that 
look  as  though  there  was  some  one  else 
that  mattered — that  mattered?” 

He  held  himself  together  with  all  his 
power  and  will.  “There  is  one  way,  and 
only  one  way,”  he  said,  firmly.  “Rudyard 
loves  you.  Begin  again  with  him.”  His 


voice  became  lower.  “You  know  the  empti- 
ness of  your  home.  There  is  a way  to  make 
some  recompense  to  him.  You  can  pay 
your  debt.  Give  him  what  he  wants  so 
much.  It  would  be  a link.  It  would 
bind  you.  A child  ...” 

“Oh,  my  God,  how  you  loathe  me!”  she 
said,  shudderingly.  “Yesterday — and  now! 

. . . No,  no,  no,”  die  added,  “I  will  not, 
cannot  live  with  Rudyard  now.  I cannot 
wrench  myself  from  one  world  into  another 
like  that.  I will  not  live  with  him  any 
more.  . . . There,  listen!” 

Outside  the  newsboys  were  calling: 

“Extra  speshul!  Extra  speshul!  All 
about  the  war!  War  declared!  War  de- 
clared! Extra  rpeshvl!” 

“War!  That  will  separate  many,”:  she 
added.  “It  will  separate  Rudyard  and 
me.  . . . No,  no,  there  will  be  no  more 
scandal.  . . . But  it  is  the  way  of  escape — 
the  war!” 

“The  way  of  escape  for  us  all,  perhaps,” 
he  answered,  with  a light  of  determination 
in  his  eyes.  “Good-bye!”  he  added,  after 
a slight  pause.  “There  is  nothing  more  to 
say.” 

He  turned  to  go,  but  he  did  not  hold  out 
his  hand,  nor  even  look  at  her. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said,  in  a strange,  cold 
tone,  “tell  me,  did  Adrian  Fellowes — did  he 
protect  me?  Did  he  stand  up  for  me? 
Did  he  defend  me?” 

“He  was  concerned  only  for  himself,” 
Ian  answered,  hesitatingly. 

Her  face  hardened.  Pitiful,  haggard 
lines  had  come  into  it  in  the  last  half-hour, 
and  they  deepened  still  more. 

“He  did  not  say  one  word  to  put  me 
right?” 

Ian  shook  his  head  in  negation.  “What 
did  you  expect?”  he  said. 

She  sank  into  a chair,  and  a strange 
cruelty  came  into  her  eyes,  something  so 
hard  that  it  looked  grotesque  in  the  beau- 
tiful setting  of  her  pain-worn,  exquisite 
face. 

So  utter  was  her  dejection  that  he  came 
back  from  the  door  and  bent  over  her. 

“Jasmine,”  he  said,  gently,  “we  have  to 
start  again,  you  and  I — in  different  paths. 
They  will  never  meet.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  road — peace.  Peace  the  best  thing  of 
all.  Let  us  try  and  find  it,  Jasmine.” 

“He  did  not  try  to  protect  me.  He  did 
not  defend  me,”  she  kept  saying  to  herself, 
and  was  only  half  conscious  of  what  Ian 
said  to  her. 
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He  touched  her  shoulder.  “Nothing 
can  set  things  right  between  you  and  me, 
Jasmine,”  he  added,  unsteadily,  “but 
there’s  Rudyard — you  must  help  him 
through.  He  heard  scandal  about  Menna- 
val  last  night  at  De  Lancy  Scovel’s.  He 
didn’t  believe  it.  It  rests  with  you  to  give 
it  all  the  lie.  . . . Good-bye.” 

In  a moment  he  was  gone.  As  the  door 
dosed  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  “Ian — Ian 
— come  back!”  she  cried.  “Ian,  one  word! 
One  word!” 

But  the  door  did  not  open  again.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
staring  at  the  place  whence  he  had  vanished, 
then,  with  a moan,  she  sank  in  a heap  on  the 
floor,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  like  one  de- 
mented. 

Once  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  Krool’s 
face  showed,  sinister  and  furtive,  but  she 
did  not  see  it,  and  the  door  dosed  again 
softly. 


and  being  with  eyes  which  were  drowned 
in  misery. 

“He  did  not  defend  me — the  coward!” 
she  murmured;  then  she  rose  with  a sudden 
effort,  swayed,  steadied  herself,  and  ar- 
ranged her  hair  in  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece.  “The  low  coward!”  she 
said  again.  “But  before  he  leaves  . . . 
before  he  leaves  England  ...” 

As  she  turned  to  go  from  the  room, 
Rudyard’s  portrait  on  the  wall  met  her 
eyes.  “I  can’t  go  on,  Ruddy,”  she  said 
to  it.  “I  know  that  now.” 

Out  in  the  streets,  which  Ian  Stafford 
traversed  with  hasty  steps,  the  newsboys 
were  calling: 

“War  declared!  AH  about  the  war!" 

“That  is  the  way  out  for  me,”  Stafford 
said,  aloud,  as  he  hastened  on.  “That 
opens  the  way.  . . . I’m  still  an  artillery 
officer.” 

He  directed  his  swift  steps  toward  Pall 


At  last  the  paroxysms  passed,  and  a hag- 
gard face  looked  out  into  the  world  of  life  Mall  and  the  War  Office. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Beyond 

BY  PAULINE  BROOKS  QUINTON 

OUR  eyes  have  wings  on  which  our  spirits  fly 
To  farthest  edge  of  some  far-reaching  plain. 
Or  to  the  hills  upon  whose  summits  reign 
The  gods, — eternal  sentinels  ’twixt  earth  and  sky. 
But  out  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  sight. 

Far  out  beyond  the  desert’s  curving  rim, 
High  up  above  the  mountain’s  outlines  dim 
Lies  all  the  soul  would  compass  in  its  flight. 
The  flowering  beauty  of  the  summer  day, 

The  pungent  sweetness  which  a vagrant  breeze 
Wafts  to  the  senses,  do  but  stir  and  tease 
The  fancy,  in  its  restive  course,  to  stray. 

Dear  heart,  the  rose  of  our  to-day  but  yields 
A perfumed  promise  of  Elysian  fields 
Where  love  and  laughter  dwell,  and  sorrow  dies: 
There  I shall  read  Life’s  meaning  in  your  eyes. 
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Cordova  and  the  Way  There 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


1 SHOULD  be  sorry  if  I could  believe 
that  Cordova  experienced  the  disap- 
pointment in  us  which  I must  own 
we  felt  in  her;  but  our  disappointment 
was  unquestionable,  and  I will  at  once 
offer  it  to  the  reader  as  an  inducement 
for  him  to  go  to  Cordova  with  less  lively 
expectations  than  ours.  I would  by  no 
means  have  him  stay  away;  after  all, 
there  is  only  one  Cordova  in  this  world 
which  the  capital  of  the  Califate  of  the 
West  once  filled  with  her  renown;  and  if 
the  great  mosque  of  Abderrahman  is 
not  so  beautiful  as  one  has  been  made  to 
fancy  it,  still  it  is  wonderful,  and  could 
not  be  missed  without  Joss. 

Better,  I should  say,  take  the  rapido, 
which  leaves  Madrid  three  times  a week 
at  9.30  in  the  morning,  than  the  night 
express  which  leaves  as  often  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening.  Since  there 
are  now  such  good  day-trains  on  the 
chief  Spanish  lines,  it  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence  not  to  go  by  them; 
they  might  be  suddenly  taken  off;  be- 
sides, they  have  excellent  restaurant-cars, 
and  there  is,  moreover,  always  the  fasci- 
nating and  often  the  memorable  land- 
scape which  they  pass  through.  By  no 
fault  of  ours  that  I can  remember,  our 
train  was  rather  crowded;  that  is,  four 
or  five  out  of  the  eight  places  in  our  cor- 
ridor compartment  were  taken,  and  we 
were  afraid  at  every  stop  that  more  people 
would  get  in ; though  I do  not  know  that 
it  was  our  anxieties  kept  them  out. 

At  Aranjuez  the  wheat-lands,  which 
began  to  widen  about  us  as  soon  as  we 
got  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Madrid,  gave 
way  to  the  groves  and  gardens  of  that 
really  charming  pleasance,  charming 
quite  from  the  station,  with  grounds 
penetrated  by  placid  waters  overhung  by 
the  English  elms  which  the  Castilians 
are  so  happy  in  having  naturalized  in 
their  treeless  waste.  Multitudes  of  night- 
ingales are  said  to  sing  among  them,  but 
it  was  not  the  season  for  hearing  them 
from  the  train;  and  we  made  what  shift 


we  could  with  the  strawberries  and  as- 
paragus-beds which  we  could  see  plain- 
ly, and  the  peach-trees  and  cherry-trees. 
One  of  these  had  committed  the  solecism 
of  blossoming  in  October  instead  of  April 
or  May,  when  the  nobility  came  to  their 
villas. 

We  had  often  said  during  our  stay  in 
Madrid  that  we  should  certainly  come 
for  a day  at  Aranjuez;  and  here  we  were, 
passing  it  with  a five- minutes'  stop. 
We  were  leaving  a railway  station,  but 
presently  it  was  as  if  we  had  set  sail  on  a 
gray  sea,  with  a long  ground-swell  such 
as  we  remembered  from  Old  Castile. 
These  innumerable  pastures  and  wheat- 
fields  were  in  New  Castile,  and  before 
long  more  distinctively  they  were  in  La 
Mancha,  the  country  dear  to  fame  as  the 
home  of  Don  Quixote.  I must  own  at 
once  it  does  not  look  it,  or  at  least  look 
like  the  country  I had  read  out  of  his 
history  in  my  boyhood.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  no  country  ever  looks  like  the 
country  one  reads  out  of  a book,  how- 
ever really  it  may  be  that  country.  The 
trouble  probably  is  that  one  carries  out 
of  one's  reading  an  image  which  one 
has  carried  into  it.  When  I read  Don 
Quixote , and  read  and  read  it  again,  I 
put  La  Mancha  first  into  the  map  of 
southern  Ohio,  and  then  into  that,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  years,  of 
northern  Ohio ; and  the  scenes  I ar- 
ranged for  his  adventures  were  land- 
scapes composed  from  those  about  me  in 
my  earlier  and  later  boyhood.  There  was 
then  always  something  soft  and  mild  in 
the  Don  Quixote  country,  with  a blue 
river  and  gentle  uplands,  and  woods 
where  one  could  rest  in  the  shade,  and 
hide  oneself  if  one  wished,  after  easily 
rescuing  the  oppressed.  Now,  instead,  a 
treeless  plain  unrolled  itself  from  sky 
to  sky,  naked,  dull,  empty;  and  if  some 
azure  tops  dimmed  the  clear  line  of  the 
western  horizon,  how  could  I have  got 
them  into  my  early  picture  when  I had 
never  yet  seen  a mountain  in  my  life? 
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I could  not  put  the  knight  and  his  squire 
on  those  naked  levels  where  they  would 
not  have  got  a mile  from  home  without 
discovery  and  arrest.  I tried  to  think 
of  them  jogging  along  in  talk  of  the 
adventures  which  the  knight  hoped  for; 
but  I could  not  make  it  work.  I could 
have  done  better  before  we  got  so  far 
from  Aranjuez;  there  were  gardens  and 
orchards  and  a very  suitable  river  there, 
and  those  elm-trees  overhanging  it;  but 
the  prospect  in  La  Mancha  had  only 
here  and  there  a white-walled  white  farm- 
house to  vary  its  lonely  simplicity,  its 
dreary  fertility;  and  I could  do  nothing 
with  the  strips  and  patches  of  vineyard. 
It  was  all  strangely  African,  strangely 
Mexican,  not  at  all  American,  not  Ohio- 
an enough  to  be  anything  like  the  real 
La  Mancha  of  my  invention.  To  be  sure, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  nearer 
houses  were  visibly  netted  against  mos- 
quitoes, and  that  was  something;  but 
even  that  did  not  begin  to  be  noticeable 
till  we  were  drawing  near  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Then,  so  long  before  we 
reached  the  mighty  chain  of  mountains 
which  nature  has  stretched  between  the 
gravity  of  New  Castile  and  the  gaiety 
of  Andalusia,  as  if  they  could  not  bear 
immediate  contact,  I experienced  a mo- 
ment of  perfect  reconciliation  to  the 
landscape  as  really  wearing  the  face  of 
that  La  Mancha  familiar  to  my  boyish 
vision.  Late  in  the  forenoon,  but  early 
enough  to  save  the  face  of  La  Mancha, 
there  appeared  certain  unquestionable 
shapes  in  the  nearer  and  farther  dis- 
tance which  I joyously  knew  for  those 
windmills  which  Don  Quixote  had  known 
for  giants  and  spurred  at,  lance  in  rest. 
They  were  waving  their  vans  in  what  he 
had  found  insolent  defiance,  but  which 
seemed  to  us  glad  welcome,  as  of  wind- 
mills waiting,  that  long  time,  for  a reader 
of  Cervantes  who  could  enter  into  their 
feelings  and  into  the  friendly  companion- 
ship they  were  offering. 

Our  train  did  not  pass  very  near,  but 
the  distance  was  not  bad  for  them;  it 
kept  them  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  back  in 
the  past  where  they  belonged,  and  in  its 
dimness  I could  the  more  distinctly  see 
Don  Quixote  careering  against  them, 
and  Sancho  Panza  vainly  warning,  vainly 
imploring  him,  and  then  in  his  rage  and 
despair  “ giving  himself  to  the  devil,”  as 


he  had  so  often  to  do  in  that  master’s 
service.  I do  not  know  now  that  I would 
have  been  nearer  them  if  I could.  Some- 
times in  the  desolate  plains  where  the 
windmills  stood  so  well  aloof,  men  were 
lazily,  or  at  least  leisurely,  plowing  with 
their  prehistoric  crooked  sticks.  Here 
and  there  the  bare  levels  were  broken 
by  shallow  pools  of  water;  and  we  were 
at  first  much  tormented  by  expanses,  al- 
most as  great  as  these  pools,  of  a certain 
purple  flower,  which  no  curiosity  of  ours 
could  prevail  with  to  yield  up  the  secret 
of  its  name  or  nature.  It  was  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  this  desert  country  that  it 
was  apparently  prosperous,  if  one  might 
guess  from  the  comfortable-looking  .farm- 
steads scattered  over  it,  inclosing  houses 
and  stables  in  the  courtyard  framed  by 
their  white  walls.  The  houses  stood  at 
no  great  distances  from  one  another,  but 
were  nowhere  grouped  in  villages.  There 
were  commonly  no  towns  near  the  sta- 
tions, which  were  not  always  uncheerful; 
sometimes  there  were  flower-beds,  unless 
my  memory  deceives  me.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  a passenger  or  two,  and  cer- 
tainly a loafer  or  two,  and  always  of  the 
sex  which  in  town  life  does  the  loafing; 
in  the  background  or  through  the  win- 
dows the  other  sex  could  be  seen  in  its 
domestic  activities.  Only  once  did  we 
see  three  girls  of  such  as  stay  for  the 
coming  and  going  of  trains  the  world 
over;  they  waited  arm  in  arm,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  own  they  were  plain,  poor 
things. 

The  whole  region  begins  to  reek  of 
Cervantean  memories.  Ten  miles  from 
the  station  of  Argamasilla  is  the  village 
where  he  imagined,  and  the  inhabitants 
believe,  Don  Quixote  to  have  been  bom. 
Somewhere  among  these  little  towns 
Cervantes  himself  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  presuming  to  attempt  collect- 
ing their  rents  when  the  people  did  not 
want  to  pay  them.  This  is  what  I seem 
to  remember  having  read,  but  Heaven 
knows  where  or  if.  What  is  certain  is 
that  almost  before  I was  aware  we  were 
leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Yaldepenas, 
where  we  saw  men  with  donkeys  gath- 
ering grapes  and  letting  the  donkeys 
browse  on  the  vine-leaves.  Then  we  were 
mounting  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  not  without  much  beset- 
ting trouble  of  mind  because  of  those 
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certain  ^circles  and  squares  of  stone  on 
the  nearer  and  farther  slopes  which  we 
have  since  somehow  determined  were 
sheepfolds.  They  abounded  almost  to 
the  very  scene  of  those  capers  which  Don 
Quixote  cut  on  the  mountain-side  to 
testify  his  love  for  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  Sancho  Panza 
riding  away  to  give  his  letter  to  the  lady, 
but  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  knight 
skipping  on  the  rocks  in  a single  gar- 
ment. 

In  the  forests  about  befell  all  those 
adventures  with  the  mad  Cardenio  and 
the  wronged  Dorothea,  both  self -banished 
to  the  wilderness  through  the  perfidy 
of  the  same  false  friend  and  faithless 
lover.  The  episodes  which  end  so  well, 
and  which  form,  I think,  the  heart  of 
the  wonderful  romance,  have,  from  the 
car-windows,  the  fittest  possible  setting; 
but  suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and  you 
are  among  aspects  of  nature  as  savagely 
wild  as  any  in  that  new  Western  land 
where  the  countrymen  of  Cervantes  found 
a New  Spain,  just  as  the  countrymen 
of  Shakespeare  found  a New  England. 
Suddenly,  or,  if  not  suddenly,  then  start- 
lingly, we  were  in  a pass  of  the  Sierra 
called  (for  some  reason  which  I will 
leave  picturesquely  unexplained)  the 
Precipice  of  Dogs,  where  bare,  sharp 
peaks  and  spears  of  rock  started  into  the 
air,  and  the  faces  of  the  cliffs  glared 
down  upon  us  like  the  faces  of  Indian 
warriors  painted  yellow  and  orange  and 
crimson  and  every  other  warlike  color. 
With  my  poor  scruples  of  moderation  I 
cannot  give  a just  notion  of  these  wild 
aspects;  I must  leave  it  to  the  reader, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  cannot  exag- 
gerate it,  while  I employ  myself  in 
noting  that  already  on  this  awful  sum- 
mit we  began  to  feel  ourselves  in  the 
South,  in  Andalusia.  Along  the  moun- 
tain stream  that  slipped  silverly  away  in 
the  valley  below  there  were  oleanders  in 
bloom,  such  as  we  had  left  in  Bermuda 
the  April  before.  Already,  north  of  the 
Sierra,  the  country  had  been  gentling. 
The  upturned  soil  had  warmed  from  gray 
to  red;  elsewhere  the  fields  were  green 
with  sprouting  wheat;  and  there  were 
wide  spaces  of  these  purple  flowers,  like 
crocuses,  which  women  were  gathering  in 
large  baskets.  Probably  they  were  not 
crocuses;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 


the  vineyards  increasing  in  their  acre- 
age; and  the  farm-houses,  which  had  been 
without  windows  in  their  outer  walls,  now 
sometimes  opened  as  many  as  two  to  the 
passing  train.  Flocks  of  black  sheep 
and  goats,  through  the  optical  illusion 
frequent  in  the  Spanish  air,  looked  large 
as  cattle  in  the  offing.  Only  in  one  place 
had  we  seen  the  tumbled  boulders  of  Old 
Castile,  and  there  had  been  really  no 
greater  objection  to  La  Mancha  than  that 
it  was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  and 
wholly  unimaginable  as  the  scene  of  even 
Don  Quixote’s  first  adventures. 

But  now  that  we  had  mounted  to  the 
station  among  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  my  fancy  began  to  feel  at  home, 
and  rested  in  a scene  which  did  all  the 
work  for  it.  There  was  soon  ample  time 
for  it  to  rest  in  that  more  than  co- 
operative landscape.  Just  beyond  the 
first  station  the  engine  of  a freight-train 
had  opportunely  left  the  track  in  front 
of  us,  and  we  waited  there  four  hours 
till  it  could  be  got  back.  It  would  be 
inhuman  to  make  the  reader  suffer  with 
us  through  this  delay  after  it  ceased 
to  be  pleasure  and  began  to  be  pain. 
Of  course,  everybody  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion got  out  of  the  train,  and  many  even 
went  forward  to  look  at  the  engine  and 
see  what  they  could  do  about  it;  others 
went  partly  forward  and  asked  the 
bolder  spirits  on  their  way  back  what 
was  the  matter.  Now  and  then  our 
locomotive  whistled  as  if  to  scare  the 
wandering  engine  back  to  the  rails.  At 
moments  the  station-master  gloomily  re- 
turned to  the  station  from  somewhere 
and  diligently  despaired  in  front  of  it. 
Then  we  backed  as  if  to  let  our  loco- 
motive run  up  the  siding  and  try  to  butt 
the  freight-train  off  the  track  to  keep 
its  engine  company. 

About  this  time  the  restaurant  - car 
bethought  itself  of  some  sort  of  late- 
aftemoon  repast,  and  we  went  into  it 
and  ate  with  an  interest  which  we  pro- 
longed as  much  as  possible.  We  returned 
to  our  car,  which  was  now  pervaded  by 
an  extremely  bad  smell.  The  smell  drove 
us  out,  and  we  watched  a public-spirited 
peasant  beating  the  acorns  from  a live- 
oak  near  the  station  with  a long  pole. 
He  brought  a great  many  down,  and 
first  filled  his  sash-pocket  with  them; 
then  he  distributed  them  among  the  chil- 
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drt4**.  , i}S  thh  tbiisj-cla^  pas^nwr^  •:!*•  ^diltftili  • &&£(* 

left  i hr  train  and  disked  about  him.  But  imagined  bringing  >n  a 0 1 ^rman 

^feedy  secrijod  to  .do anything  with  the  pcf>simte  to  mix  with  (boni  mid reform 
iicorns.  though  they  move  than  .an-  them.  ..But.  mixing  the  colonists.  and  the 

■•inch  long,  narrmvv  ami  very  sht^-pomteT  na  tires  worked  the  "wrong  wav,  tin  1 eu 
A-  -von  *<s  he  had  discharged  hi-  s»dT  tives  were  um  relormed*  wlolc  il»o  eolo- 
aeimued  duty  the  pemam  lay  down  oh  ?dus  vmiv  -.depraved  nod  ^tooil  in.  -with 
ilir  $hphug  hank  mn.hr  the  tree,  mid  vdjrh  the  lo*yd  brigands.  uhmmrehv  If  noi.  im- 
hk  focr  m flip  frtaSS  went  to  sleep  fur  d)  niedimely.  It  was  syhrcii>nt-iy  mwonp 
***&>■  yOfat  1 kiiewv  the  whole  fef table  to  -dnive'' tte&rtigtion 
mV'hr  after.  uith  the  failum  of.  that  excellent  Hates- 

The -'day  waned  more'  and  more;  the  man's  plan,  Wending'  emmily  with  the 
s?j?>  Ix^an  to  sink,  n.iifi  then  it  sunk  with  feeling  of  desolation  £rnm  tin  ir-H hering 
dee  ruddeii  drop  whmh  the  sun  has  at  dark,  and; I now  reeaH  tin.  dmrmehiVdief 
hem  .Thu  sky  riuslf.xl  crimson,  turned  given  by  lie-  ueexp.-omd  appearance 
mauve,  Vtmmd  pray , and  tluv  twilight  two  such  (hiardhu  t'iviles  :o  travel  with 
thickened  mvr  Hm MiinmiX*  billowing  every  Spanidi  train,  and  who  now  U-eiurte 
softly  WcsWorT  {‘la-re  had  hern  a en-il  Visible  in  the  space  la  h*re  our  , lonely 
d*  »l  of  joking.  huh  -Spanish  and  Kite-  -tation. 

\l m,  itinone  the  passi-iuvcrs;  I had  mood  These  admfmbfe  trWmW  were  part  of 
particularly  cheering  tire  rielme^  of  ,\  the  mueo.  which  has  made  travel  as 
eerram  nnudiiuisl’s  imihiT-  of  bright:  >a fk  tlirOpglioue  Suihm  »s  h is  in  f'cii^ 
poydm  corduroy;  hot  as  thp  shades  of  m-t  Hoop  when-  md.-i  d I.  -reuMme^  wnu- 

diipht  begun  h>  uni  brow'd  the  seetm  iVjf  d«>r  i hot  mad-'im.-m-  dy  mlt  *top'  my- 
spirit*  tV/H:;  ami  nMhe  cry  of  a hmosmpe  [>r.shm  oxpc  u vn  the  waste  expanse  of 
hifiL  for  nH  where  din  s»u»sci  hod  kvn,  thine  certain  sand  Tamms  just  beyund 
fbey  followed  thy  ami  in  it?  sudden  dtojo  Vow  Tlmvm  The  ]aM  time-  I nuipp. 
Agoim*  the  Ijofrnvn  a peimtjnt  hoy  leaned  through  that  Wide  f riiili  not  help 
mV  ms  spiff,  and  darkled  against  the  dark-  flmnwrig  hmv  nu-e  it  w„uj>f  be  to  lon  e 
\llm.c  d;.y.  I wo  (MardWs  riyileS  1 o ogr  Tulhum!  ear; 

Wuhmg  larked  now  hut.  the  opport  une  hut  of  course  at  the  minimi  of  the  Sierra 
riMsdicctmu  ihatdns  was  the  rec  r0fl  ^hcre  . More  me  -dm#  ..or  m-t  >,,!.»  we-  Pdhd  in 
•the',  natives  had  been  sc  wicked  in  times  ihc  ik-p^U'e  t wiligld,  ii  MilitPUfcr 

mu  r davr  an  iugvni.nis  shit  as  man,  such  m tiult  suldieru.air.  peeing  up  and 
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trim,  bright.  r^mth-  ami  widnmr.  am-t  tW  mo  viiVn*..v  <»r  rvcm 

edtwd.mJvioy:,  U.ft  linxi,  wbh  their  rirfe>  uuy  ^fKSi.ien  id  tm-W-Umd. But  tin ;*v 
j.riM dVsi  t r ^bi<^Vc  }$*y  ft#*  jte&v 

uKvwv?jtf;-1y.  fi^.t‘t!)vv.  . $jjj  V-  pzri  of  tin:*  >v>-'  P-ewoo  000  dou-^’O-r  ^provi*],  they 
r ^ hi  that  ihoy  <i»;t!:\ ’i>^-‘Thw  vrtHi>  iipun  pn-.  mk'idhd  ‘dub  wist  -><■-.  u-,  idtmarr 
^ y.  i ^v trW^xt; V ^ y^r  m a imry^v^iij  .that 

. ' ; • •/'•"  ' , ' *;  ‘ \ * ' ; v * ,J' v ■'  f \x('  s}^  their  0jb&  &*$  &$r& 

t — K^||  'Ut^i.n  > ' pi 

' 1 * ^ ifoftsYfc  with  tite  outlie 

* • the:  jjlsfil; . 1 ■■  ;■;.  ■', ( •>  :< ; ' );* 

It 

1 utter  ihe  £010%  ; - 

' jiimkhI  ^ roas'^urbi^ 

• '■  before  th# 

flj  S^ieii : a *#?«*  hf  &iim\ 

jj  T*  j ( j 

SfHiyikdi.  iU4ti  >ni3r  fof‘*K 
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Wfstiwi 
iniiimtt  wrv*xrt  #*£0 
/to  tVigr  tat  nVi^'  tmn,- 
\Vi?  m'XK  milly  ?VfcF. 
XfyTfWg  frwh  jSiUUi* 
t?'jii;j;i  M thy  v t vy 
wi'HKi  iv>r  ought  to  h<w 
bttu  wfo^dci^ iit  ;(>r- 
ijoyfi,  wih  <r  ;j$*vi 
'HrtffytJv  tff  foov 
|i|||  :v^  || 

mir  rdfoyv 

hi ji>tt*fh  t>r<£  *££-■ 

OPo  ;Y»taii;  rtyiOtfe  - ^ 
tyeiy.  fiWiir  Mffc  iT^ 

wilt*  t j tl!  IvitnlVV  h* •:)>* 
3*y?  jt«1»1;  vyhn; 

. rii; 

-rtfe/firrti  **>{$ 
VfiKt.  iktw  initft? 

;;<U:.m;v---  he  !/r-kvn 

.•f^lrl  ■<% 

xav  l&}0§k 
m,  ^,Uiv; 

"tit m 
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Lit  ^{*4rii<jir;v>\idTOstr  nt'ympt  luisi- 

('VII  tl  of  'Uw  :ni»^  vK<M*uiivmoT^  -.mil  mi.*  • •<•.->  tti  \i/:iiH)«'-k‘r.  \\U\H'c  !i»  htvi 

isjvMt,:  r li  t»t  i:  d\v\i:*\>y  k pi.?nro>^  J*>  .Bom!  tt  Mrt  Kfv  inWftl 

d*.  &j® -tn'i*  1 .-s  o*o^i  ihrir  vt n v i * 1 5 jj ■••  •■;■ r? »;; '‘<d<  • «vi  <*»ar  f Mn«rii«v  ’ti<  hfl'd  hear*:!  Ift 
tljcat  ’c^l.Ver * hy** ^^vie.TiL  & Wi v 4)  V^>  /v-tn-.y. . r^rt^rvl,  xitjfi-  "$wi  to  ^ 

cVuai^J  for  ;*m  h ^’jVfh  rjKvhd  a >?m‘4  h>*  Jirit>C^tia . ;hr-  viihiftii'.  tia  JoT'..  imr 

Mh-!i  iTy^ir*  n...  tvc^T^t.  auii^--:  Ui---* . Vt-;i  m»-  r wfudi  et»mnxeniB 

It  k pr*3  * : . ;.tv‘  v*M  . When 

^ * the  ir^jp>wV.  01,  hlwetiroti 

n.i;t',  --dd  I{*if  '•  : --tivi  fp  >;.M!  ni-.v  1.^  e.  H > ',-.  i jfe  innij^.  h»e 

bad1  .i>d  >?vii-V‘rd  fu  of  tbr/e  'wymM  • oo?.  r*n-8t^  xia  to  Txrl|«  him  with 

|a$.  i ry^ j 'Sy  f ify1.':arfuy;,  h'k:  " &Z 
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offered  civility lie  refuted  mo  by  pr^l-  . ft&v&a&lt*:  They  dcidnrf'il  that 

* •/»?  my  hnck  i^t  {larurjg.  Y**  I my/u-tf  \yt:  tuvird  unm?+*m»ort-i|S7  Hidiefr 

JhAjS  . kfeuln^.  wlifeh'-iio'  mg  al^^feuffcriu^  % fei , |1\$  stWhfc  B£fa#r, 

*rnn)d  ?mt  whr-ii . wo  arrived  <it  OordbrriY  and  ifeo . ut^y^kmoi  tympvi?t  of  floods  ami 
; wjhJ't.r  bad  g&i t h fella  pud  :$mfa-  tip  fei  us, 

fti  ;&.;  ^ vtlViiF rb.iiii  Vt&lijtftf,  helped  uu>  with  Wtfjifih  te  ib* : '-wty. . lust  pit**  : (hrmigli 

$j$r  if  i|icy*3!l^  -$gsfc  XMi.  And 

• l**tx : , ^4^1  fe$J  ufc4fe 

Som where  it  o mmtwj  our  1nd?»  idn  liiafc  we  yWhU'tl  m wo iwerttf  moo. 
■had  be<H>  divhfevt,  -and  tfur  vot.  V*U  tfi<-  'r>f  eoefsn  ifey  y/ott*  tvrmjcr;  a*>d  poritoj^ 
.teat,  of  whM  t»nnf»ArK^)v  had  hifuipi^  ^pd  ffeey  ihxg  wop*  wtong* 

threaten'd  to  Imvo  ev/lfe  piye. •-*  d->m  ted  3 tjuufc-  v.«.  w/e  fiir  only  jm»i>1o  in 
bur  ife  ivtaamtji^  rm>  y#jf\  \'flpj8«fc  ftef  tKOi^^ro,^od  vibo  ^et 
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lectual  condition  of  Cordova ; perhaps 
they  will  not  be  expected  or  desired  of 
me;  I can  only  say  that  the  general  in- 
telligence is  such  that  no  one  will  own 
he  does  not  know  anything  you  ask  him, 
even  when  he  does  not;  but  this  is  a 
national  rather  than  a local  trait,  which 
causes  the  stranger  to  go  in  many  wrong 
directions  all  over  the  peninsula. 

Rubber  tires  I did  not  expect  in  Cor- 
dova, and  certainly  did  not  get  in  a 
city  where  a single  course  over  the  pave- 
ments of  850  would  have  worn  them  to 
tatters;  but  there  seems  a good  deal  of 
public  spirit,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  municipality  which 
keeps  Abd-er-Rahman’s  mosque  in  repair. 
There  are  public  gardens,  far  pleasanter 
than  those  of  Valladolid,  which  we  visited 
in  an  interval  of  the  afternoon,  and  there 
is  a very  personable  bull-ring,  to  which 
we  drove  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  the 
people  come  out  in  a typical  multitude 
But  there  had  been  no  feast  of  bulls;  and 
we  had  to  make  what  we  could  out  of 
the  walking  and  driving  in  the  Paseo 
del  Gran  Capitan  toward  evening.  In 
its  long,  discouraging  course  there  were 
some  good  houses,  but  not  many,  and 
the  promenaders  of  any  social  quality 
were  almost  as  few.  Some  ladies  in 
private  carriages  were  driving  out,  and 
a great  many  more  in  public  ones,  as 
well  dressed  as  the  others,  but  with  no 
pretense  of  state  in  the  horses  or  drivers. 
No  ladies  were  walking  in  the  Paseo,  ex- 
cept one  pretty  mother,  with  her  nice- 
looking  children  about  her,  who  totaled 
the  sum  of  her  class;  but  men  of  every 
class  rather  swarmed.  High  or  low,  they 
all  wore  the  kind  of  hat  which  abounds 
everywhere  in  Andalusia,  and  is  called  a 
Cordovese : flat,  stiff,  squat  in  crown 
and  wide  in  brim,  and  of  every  shade  of 
gray,  brown,  and  black.  The  women  of 
the  people  all  wore  flowers  in  their  hair — 
a dahlia  or  a marigold — whether  their 
hair  was  black  or  gray. 

I ought  to  have  had  my  associations 
with  the  Great  Captain  Gonsalvo  in  the 
promenade  which  the  city  has  named 
after  him,  but  I am  not  sure  that  I had, 
though  his  life  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
books  which  I won  my  way  through  in 
the  middle  years  of  my  pathless  teens. 
But  how  was  I to  imagine,  in  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  the  scene 
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of  Gonsalvo’s  victories  in  Calabria,  which 
even  Loath  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  said 
brought  greater  glory  to  his  crown  than 
his  own  conquest  of  Grenada?  My  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  his 
helping  put  down  the  Moorish  insurrec- 
tion in  1500,  as  well  as  his  exploits  as 
commander  of  a Spanish  armada  against 
the  Turks,  is  a recent  debt  I owe  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  not  to  my 
boyish  researches.  Of  like  actuality  is 
my  debt  to  Mr.  Calvert’s  Southern  Spain, 
where  he  quotes  the  accounting  which 
the  Great  Captain  gave  on  the  greedy 
king’s  demand  for  a statement  of  his 
expenses  in  the  Sicilies: 

“ 200,736  ducats  and  9 reals  paid  to 
the  clergy  and  the  poor  who  prayed  for 
the  victory  of  the  army  of  Spain. 

“ 100  millions  in  pikes,  bullets,  and  in- 
trenching tools;  10,000  ducats  in  scented 
gloves,  to  preserve  the  troops  from  the 
odor  of  the  enemies’  dead  left  on  the 
battle-field;  100,000  ducats  spent  in  the 
repair  of  the  bells  completely  worn  out  by 
every  day  announcing  fresh  victories 
gained  over  our  enemies;  50,000  ducats 
in  ‘ aguardiente  ’ for  the  troops  on  the 
eve  of  battle.  A million  and  a half  for 
the  safeguarding  prisoners  and  wounded. 

“One  million  for  masses  of  thanks- 
giving; 700,494  ducats  for  secret  service, 
etc. 

“And  one  hundred  millions  for  the 
patience  with  which  I have  listened  to 
the  king,  who  demands  an  account  from 
the  man  who  has  presented  him  with  a 
kingdom.” 

It  seems  that  Gonsalvo  was  one  of  the 
greatest  humorists  as  well  as  captains  of 
his  age,  and  the  king  may  very  well  have 
liked  his  fun  no  better  than  his  fame. 

Now  that  he  has  been  dead  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  Ferdinand  would,  if  he 
were  living,  no  doubt  join  Cordova  in 
honoring  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Aguila 
y de  Cordova.  After  all,  he  was  not 
born  in  Cordova  (as  I had  supposed  till 
an  hour  ago),  but  in  the  little  city  of 
Montilla,  five  stations  away  on  the  rail- 
road to  the  Malaga,  and  now  more  noted 
for  its  surpassing  sherry  than  for  the 
greatest  soldier  of  his  time.  To  have 
given  its  name  to  Amontillado  is  glory 
enough  for  Montilla,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de 
Aguila  y de  Montilla  would  not  sound  so 
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well  as  the  title  we  know  the  hero  by, 
when  we  know  him  at  all.  There  may 
be  some  who  will  say  that  Cordova  merits 
remembrance  less  because  of  him  than 
because  of  Columbus,  who  first  came  to 
the  Catholic  kings  there  to  offer  them 
not  a mere  kingdom,  but  a whole  hemi- 
sphere. Cordova  was  then  the  Spanish 
headquarters  for  operations  against  Gre- 
nada, and  one  reads  of  the  fact  with  a 
luminous  sense  which  one  cannot  have 
till  one  has  seen  Cordova. 

After  our  visits  to  the  mosque  and  the 
bridge  and  the  museum  there  remained 
nothing  of  our  forenoon,  and  we  gave 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  afternoon  to  an 
excursion  which  strangers  are  expected  to 
make  into  the  first  climb  of  hills  to  the 
eastward  of  the  city.  The  road  which 
reaches  the  Huerta  de  los  Arcos  is  rather 
smoother  for  driving  than  the  streets  of 
Cordova,  but  the  rain  had  made  it  heavy, 
and  we  were  glad  of  our  good  horses  and 
their  owner’s  mercy  to  them.  He  stopped 
so  often  to  breathe  them  when  the  ascent 
began  that  we  had  abundant  time  to  note 
the  features  of  the  wayside;  the  many 
villas,  piously  named  for  saints,  set  on 
tho  incline,  and  orcharded  about  with 
orange-trees,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
measureless  forest  of  olives  which  has  no 
limit  but  the  horizon. 

From  the  gate  to  the  villa  which  we 
had  come  to  see,  it  was  a stiff  ascent  by 
terraced  beds  of  roses,  zinnias,  and  pur- 
ple salvia,  beside  walls  heavy  with  jas- 
mine and  trumpet-creepers  in  full  bloom, 
and  orange-trees,  fruiting  and  flowering 
in  their  desultory  way.  The  garden  was, 
in  fact,  very  pretty,  though  whether  it 
was  worth  fifteen  pesetas  and  three  hours 
coming  to  see  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  when  he  does  it.  I myself 
think  it  was,  and  I would  like  to  be  there 
now,  sitting  in  a shell-covered  cement 
chair  at  the  villa  steps,  and  letting  the 
landscape  unroll  itself  wonderfully  be- 
fore me.  We  were  on  a shore  of  that 
ocean  of  olives  which  in  southern  Spain 
washes  far  up  the  mountain  walls  of  the 
blue  and  bluer  distances,  and  which  we 
were  to  skirt  more  and  more  in  bay  and 
inlet  and  widening  and  narrowing  ex- 
panses throughout  Andalusia.  Before  we 
left  it  we  wearied  utterly  of  it,  and,  in 
fact,  the  olive  of  Spain  is  not  the  sym- 
pathetic olive  of  Italy,  though  I should 
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think  it  a much  more  practical  and  profit- 
able tree.  It  is  not  planted  so  much  at 
haphazard  as  the  Italian  olive  seems  to 
be;  its  mass  looks  less  like  an  old  apple- 
orchard  than  the  Italian ; its  regular  suc- 
cession is  a march  of  trim  files  as  far  as 
the  horizon  or  the  hillsides,  which  they 
often  climbed  to  the  top.  We  were  in 
the  season  of  the  olive  harvest,  and 
throughout  the  month  of  October  its 
nearer  lines  showed  the  sturdy  trees 
weighted  down  by  the  dense  fruit,  some- 
times very  small,  sometimes  as  large 
as  pigeon  eggs.  There  were  vineyards 
and  wheat -fields  in  that  vast  pros- 
pect, and  certainly  there  were  towns  and 
villages;  but  what  remains  with  me  is 
the  sense  of  olives  and  ever  more  olives, 
though  this  may  be  the  cumulative  effect 
of  other  such  prospects,  as  vast  and  as 
monotonous. 

While  we  looked  away  and  away,  the 
gardener  and  a half -grown  boy  were 
about  their  labors  that  Sunday  afternoon 
as  if  it  were  a week-day,  though  for  that 
reason  perhaps  they  were  not  working 
very  hard.  They  seemed  mostly  to  be 
sweeping  up  the  fallen  leaves  from  the 
paths,  and  where  the  leaves  had  not  fallen 
from  the  horse-chestnuts  the  boy  was 
assisting  nature  by  climbing  the  trees 
and  plucking  them.  We  tried  to  find  out 
why  he  was  doing  this,  but  to  this  day  I 
do  not  know  why  he  was  doing  it,  and  I 
must  be  content  to  contribute  the  bare 
fact  to  the  science  of  arboriculture.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  in  the  interest  of  neatness, 
and  was  a precaution  against  letting  the 
leaves  drop  and  litter  the  grass.  There 
was  apparently  a passion  for  neatness 
throughout,  which  in  the  villa  itself 
amounted  to  ecstasy.  It  was  in  a state 
to  be  come-and-lived  in  at  any  moment, 
though  I believe  it  was  occupied  only  in 
the  late  spring  and  the  early  autumn; 
in  winter  the  noble  family  went  to 
Madrid,  and  in  summer  to  some  Northern 
watering-place.  It  was  rather  small,  and 
expressed  a life  of  the  minor  hospitali- 
ties when  the  family  was  in  residence. 
It  was  no  place  for  house-parties,  and 
scarcely  for  week-end  visits,  or  even  for 
neighborhood  dinners.  Perhaps  on  that 
terrace  there  wTas  afternoon  ice-cream  or 
chocolate  for  friends  who  rode  or  drove 
over  or  out;  it  seemed  so  possible  that 
we  had  to  check  in  ourselves  the  cozy 
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impulse  to  pall  irp  our  shell  - covered  M'unsour;  wr<  ought  to  have  verified  the 
cement  ehaira  to  some  central  table  of  remains  of  two  baths  out  of  the  nine 
fiji?  composition*  hundred  otiee  existing  in  the  Gallo  del 

Within,  -ihe.'  B#ho  Alta ; and  wr  ought  finally  to  have 

spanners  which  1 feel  that.  1 bare  riot  visited  the  remnant  of  a Moorish  house 
adt^uatelj’  Sijg'g^tedv;  aad  J may  soy  that  lh  the  Phtsuefa  de  Sun  Nicolas,  with  ita_ 
'he  spray  a garden -bos*.'  Slimed  all gallery  of  jasper  oohuuns,  now  unlUtju- 
tli.-i!  would  be  needed  to  put  the  place  pily  whitewashed.  The  Osuupo  8anto 
in  readiness  for  ooeupatiop.  Not  that  has  an  unsatisfied  claim  upon  my  inter- 
even this  was  needed  for  that  iulorior  »if  est  because  it  was  the  pintle  where  the 
tile  and  marble,  so  absolutely  "$gf  • TaY  Christian  zealots  used  to  find 

climate  and  the  tide  the  pla^e  yvhuld  be  thb ^ ioartyrdom  they  spngbt  at  the  hands 
put  to.  In  vain  we  conjectured,  end  I.  of  the  unwilling  Arabs;  and  where,  far 
hope  not  impertinently:  Tb«  vlmraetyrs  earlier.  .fulius  Catsar  planted  a plane-tree 
and  tastes  of  the  absenteesp  thd  soleclua  after  his  victory  over  the  forces  of 
that  offered  itself  was  a bookshelf  'at  The  tree  pp  longer 

some  Spanish  Tterstona  from  authors  exists,  hot  neither’  does  Clean  r,  nor  the 
scientific  ftaci  metophysuatl  to  the  verge  thirty  thousand  enemies  whom  he  slow 
of  agnosticism,  I would  not  swear  1.o  there-,  nor  the  sons  of  Pompey  who  coiU- 
Ouxley  and  Herbert  Spencer  among  the  manded  thwu,  Thw  were  so  near  beat- 
English  i&£'. -at  first  that  he  ran  swong:  bta 

these,  not  fa  their  bat  ire  bulb., hut  ifi  soldiers  “ asking  them  whether  fhay  were 
extracts  and  special  essays,  i ree-ail  tb*  not  aahamwl  to  deliver  h ini  buto  the  haridi 
slightly  tilted  row  of  the  nett?  papo?  of  boys.”  One  of  the  boy*  escaped,  but 
Copies?'  and  I wish  I knew  who  it  was  two  days  after  the-  fight  the  head  &f  thy 
liked  -fto  read  them.  The  Spun  hb  have  elder  *?$$  brought  to  Gwaar,  who  was  hat- 
a fondness  for  suefr  daugeriftja  ground;  liked  far  the  triumph  he  mack)  h.»>n?elf 
from  some  of  their  novwU  it  awiears  they  after  die  event  in  Rome, /where ''41  ■.■tv4a-- 
fuel  if  rather  eite  to  refiture  on  il. ^thought  but  /Vf  taste  to  rbjblee  over  -.the 
.Wo  e«m«  awa,y - ftwtu  Cordova  with  h calamity  of  feis  folio w-cavalryraen  as  ii 
pretty  -tgood  eoaaciatiee  *m  tb  it#  sights,  they  bod :bv»,n  foreign  foes;  the  Itomans 
llpon  tit*  whole  we  rere  glad  they  were  do  not  emu  to  have  wnituled  b.b  jjiitt.vfig 
m few,  when  oboe  wa  had  jxiade  up  our  twentymiglit  tboiisaod  0on?|ovese  :th  death 
minds  about  the  mosque.  But  how  I for  their  Ihnnf.eian  poll? if-*-  T.C  i loul 
have  found  too  late  that  we  ought  to  have  reinernbnred  all  this  from  my  Plutarch, 
r ikiti’d  the  general  market  in  the  old  I should,  certainly  have  gopo  redreo  db& 
square  wh*re?  the  reomnrnentfc  used  to.  place  where  G*sar  plarired  that  plshh- 
take  j/lace;  re  ohght  to  hayl*  seen  also  tree.  . .Perhaps  kih4*t»'«t  -will  ' 
the  Chapel  of the  Hospital  del  Cardinal,  see  it  for  rue.  I myself db  nut  hxpect 
because  it  was  part  of  the  mosque  of  Al-  to  return  to  Cordova. 


Father 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 


SANDY  BAR,  the  green  amphi- 
theater backed  by  hills  where  the 
Esoterics  held  their  summer  con- 
ference, was  marked  on  the  east  by  a line 
of  shingly  beach,  and  here  the  younger 
Esoterics  paced  and  murmured  after  the 
evening  talk.  There  was  from  time  to 
time  an  alien  visitor,  often  a reporter 
humorous  enough  to  wonder  what  the 
sea  thought  of  such  palaverings  at  its 
threshold:  how  old  Triton,  come  up  to 
“ blow  his  wreathed  horn,”  took  these 
mysteries  of  the  East  revamped  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  West,  and  what  the 
mermaids,  in  gregarious  midnight  hair- 
combings,  tittered  to  one  another  about 
this  cultured  interchange  of  earth  men 
and  maids.  People  without  even  a slant 
toward  mysticism  liked  to  come  here  for 
“the  course,”  because  the  spot  itself  was 
so  idyllic,  and  the  practical  side  of  high 
thinking  so  admirably  arranged.  The 
food  was  exquisite  and  reasonable.  “ Of 
course  it’s  all  in  the  air,”  solid  matrons 
would  own,  after  confessing  they  had 
stayed  at  Sandy  Bar  every  minute  they 
could  filch  from  a holiday  due  somewhere 
else,  “but  it’s  really  very  amusing.  Ex- 
cellent table.  Same  cook,  you  know, 
three  of  them,  brothers.  They  come 
every  summer.  IPs  quite  remarkable 
what  they  do  with  cream  and  nuts.” 
Everybody  went  away  soothed  and  always 
fatter;  content,  too,  in  a holy  way,  be- 
cause they  had  been  fingering  strange 
religions,  and  had  not  got  burned,  but 
only  pleasantly  warmed  to  a sense  of  their 
own  broad-mindedness. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Dart  arrived  with  Evie, 
her  nineteen-year-old  daughter,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a calm  July 
day.  Mrs.  Dart  had  not  come  to  eat  or 
to  pique  her  religious  emotions.  She 
was  a speaker  in  the  course,  a woman 
who  was  said  to  make  an  audience  “sit 
up  ” nearly  as  soon  as  she  opened  her 
mouth.  Her  face  was  compounded  of 
oddments  of  hints  and  expressions.  It 
bore  marks  of  the  mystic:  the  high  fore- 


head, the  wistful,  pale  gaze  of  the  creature 
who  has  looked  on  the  outside  of  life 
and  found  nothing  to  satisfy,  the  delicate 
mouth  ready  to  quiver  as  to  a challenge, 
and  through  the  very  tissue  of  expression 
an  urge  of  fiery  energy.  She  wore  trail- 
ing robes  of  a subdued  violet,  and  falls 
of  lace  over  her  slender  hands.  Evie, 
the  daughter,  was  more  definite.  Off- 
spring of  her  mother’s  youth,  she  seemed 
to  bear  no  relation  to  any  mood  of 
her  maturity,  the  blossom  of  a by- 
gone year,  and  of  no  continuing  spir- 
itual state  of  being.  Her  clothes  were 
not  snatched  out  of  old  portraits  or 
filched  from  presses  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They  were  the  tailored  uniform  of  the 
time,  put  on  with  an  extreme  care. 
She  “knew  her  way  about.”  She  also 
convoyed  her  mother  in  accurate  comfort 
over  the  miles  of  railway  which  Mrs.  Dart 
regarded  vaguely  as  shining  tracks  from 
speech  to  speech.  Mrs.  Dart  found  the 
practical  conditions  of  life  tolerable, 
though  fluctuating.  She  was  always  be- 
ing passed  about,  chiefly  from  one  motor 
to  another,  and  in  this  multiplicity  of 
friendly  cars — such  was  the  continuity 
of  service — she  might  have  fancied  she 
owned  one  of  a protean  form.  And  if, 
as  seemed  unlikely,  even  hostesses  were 
to  fail,  Evie  was  always  there  to  study 
time-tables  and  check  luggage  and  find 
a quiet  room  with  the  right  exposure. 

Evie  had  just  now  consigned  their  lug- 
gage to  a truck,  and  since  they  were  not 
yet  expected,  decreed  that  she  and  mother 
should  walk  along  a bosky  way  direct  to 
the  amphitheater  and  its  cottages.  Even 
in  its  approaches  Sandy  Bar  waved  a 
poetic  welcome.  You  had  no  sooner  left 
the  train  than  you  found  its  spell  at  work 
upon  you;  as  if  Eastern  sages  and  doc- 
tored religions  were  not  enough,  here 
were  rustling  leaves  and  a floral  roadside 
carpeting.  The  way  was  empty  now,  be- 
cause this  was  lecture-hour;  and  Evie 
walked  swingingly,  in  a wholesome  re- 
sponse to  the  familiar  greenness  and  the 
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delightful  air.  She  was  feeling  to  the 
full  the  bright  joy  of  contrast;  they  had 
left  a heated  city  for  this  world  of 
leaves  and,  in  the  minds  at  least  of 
her  mother  and  the  Esoterics,  the  per- 
suasiveness of  philosophy  and  its  im- 
plication of  everlasting  calm.  She  knew 
the  place  well,  and  tolerantly  welcomed 
it.  She  had  plumbed  Sandy  Bar  of 
old,  and  it  had  no  disappointments  for 
her:  only  the  same  tepid  story  of  good 
people  seeking  to  be  more  holy  than  the 
world  allows  and  lamentably  backing  off 
from  cruder  challenges.  Her  mother, 
though  light  of  foot,  and  with  every  rea- 
son for  sharing  this  exhilaration,  walked 
draggingly.  Evie,  suddenly  aware  of  it, 
threw  her  the  questioning  glance  of  ex- 
perience in  cases  of  physical  overthrow. 

“What’s  the  matter,  mummy?”  she 
inquired. 

As  if  the  question  had  been  her  cue 
for  giving  out  altogether,  Mrs.  Dart 
glanced  around  vaguely  for  some  sup- 
port, and  sank  on  an  empty  bench  by  the 
way. 

“Sit  down,  Evie,”  she  said.  “I  sup- 
pose we’d  better  have  it  out  here.” 

Evie  continued  looking  at  her,  in 
grave  expectation  but  not  alarmed:  only 
as  one  ready  to  face  an  emergency  at 
its  inception  and  “ down  ” it  without 
delay.  She  caught  the  newspaper  from 
her  mother’s  grasp  and  began  to  fan  her 
with  it;  but  Mrs.  Dart,  lifting  an  im- 
patient hand,  swept  it  aside. 

“ No,”  said  she,  “ I’m  not  faint  nor 
tired.  I’m  distracted.” 

“What  about?”  asked  Evie.  “What’s 
happened  ?” 

Mrs.  Dart  now  laid  a hand  upon  the 
paper  and  drew  it  toward  her  impressive- 
ly, as  if  it  made  her  witness. 

“ Something  in  this  paper,”  she  said. 
“I  saw  it  coming  down.  I didn’t  tell 
you  then.  I thought  I could  do  it  better 
when  we  were  in  our  own  rooms.  But 
we  didn’t  take  a carriage — we’re  walking 
— we  might  meet  anybody.” 

5 Evie  was  extremely  puzzled. 

“ But  you  could  have  taken  a carriage,” 
she  said,  brusquely,  yet  kindly,  too. 
“ Did  you  want  to  ? Why  didn’t  you  say 
so?” 

Mrs.  Dart  grew  more  and  more  con- 
fused. 

“Oh”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  think  how 


it  would  be.  But  when  I realized  we 
might  meet  him,  and  you  unprepared — 
Evie,  your  father’s  here.” 

The  girl  stood  perfectly  silent;  only 
her  face  turned  crimson  and  the  feruled 
end  of  her  umbrella  ran  noiselessly  into 
the  earth.  Her  mother  glanced  up  at 
her,  timidly  even,  as  if  she  expected  to 
be  reproached,  and  it  was  true  that  when 
Evie  did  speak  the  words  had  a ring 
of  bitterness. 

“ You  needn’t  have  considered  me. 
You  forget  I’ve  never  seen  him.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  that,”  Mrs.  Dart  be- 
sought her,  as  if  the  accuracy  of  testi- 
mony were  the  end  in  view.  “ You  were 
two  and  a half.” 

“When  you  were  divorced?”  prompted 
Evie,  with  a ruthless  clarity.  “ Well,  I 
don’t  remember  back  of  two  and  a half. 
I can’t  recall  him.” 

Mrs.  Dart,  nervously  in  haste,  sought 
ever  the  newspaper.  The  paragraph  was 
easily  found ; she  had  read  no  more  since 
it  struck  her  brain. 

“ Here  it  is : 1 John  Symonds  Dart  has 
been  engaged  for  three  lectures  on  “ Re- 
cent Explorations  in  Egypt  and  their 
Relation  to  the  Past,”  in  place  of  Pro- 
fessor Crandall,  put  down  for  “ The  Spirit 
of  the  East.”  ’ ” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  they’d  want  a man 
like — father,”  said  Evie.  She  spoke  the 
word  with  difficulty.  “ He  doesn’t  belong 
in  a show  like  this.  He’s  just  a plain, 
common  professor  at  Yale.  Oh  yes,  he 
is.  I know  all  about  him.  I’ve  read  a 
lot.  The  fellows  like  him.  His  classes 
are  full.  But  he’s  no  more  like  these 
Johnnies  here — ” 

“ Don’t  I”  said  Mrs.  Dart.  She  disliked 
the  mention  of  Johnnies,  and  had  not, 
even  after  hearing  prolific  use  of  it,  suc- 
ceeded in  defining  the  word  with  any 
degree  of  clarity.  Everything,  it  seeiped, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Evie  which  was  not 
obvious  was  a Johnnie.  “He  wouldn’t 
have  come,  I suppose,”  she  continued, 
“ if  I had  been  advertised  to  speak.  But 
there’s  the  coincidence  of  it:  I am  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Europe.  I return  un- 
expectedly. Somebody  drops  out  of  the 
Conference,  and  I am  asked  to  take  her 
place.  Just  as  your  father  is,  don’t  you 
see?  So  here  we  are  together.” 

“Well,”  said  Evie,  shortly,  “we  can’t 
turn  tail  and  run.” 
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“No,”  said  Mrs.  Dart.  She  held  her 
fine  head  slightly  higher.  “We  must 
behave  with  dignity.  It  is  easy — com- 
paratively easy.  Your  father  is  a con- 
siderate person,  veiy.  But  I am  only 
afraid,  Evie,  of  the  effect  on  you.” 

“Why?”  said  Evie.  “I  haven't  been 
divorced.” 

It  was  cruel,  and  it  gave  pain,  and  it 
was  never  meant  to.  Yet  Mrs.  Dart 
couldn't  blame  her.  She  didn't  even 
wince:  for  out  of  these  years  of  Evie’s 
growiug  up  she  had  learned  a great  deal. 
One  item,  on  which  she  dwelt  with  a 
mild  amazement,  was  that  though  Evie 
had  often  the  manner  of  a bluff  boy,  she 
never  wilfully  hurt.  The  manner  itself 
was  the  armor  of  a curious  age  where 
young  women  seemed  to  have  no  proper 
sentiment,  or  hid  inevitable  romance  un- 
der a crusted  gaiety.  But  the  slight 
outer  hardness  of  the  time  had  its  value. 
It  induced  a lightness  of  demeanor  in 
face  of  some  of  the  bigger  complications 
that  was  quite  admirable.  Evie  had  be- 
haved with  a perfect  restraint  over  the 
question  of  her  mother's  divorce.  But 
here,  in  this  green  walk  to  the  amphi- 
theater, she  was  breaking  her  code.  She 
asked  a question  shocking  in  its  crudity. 

“What's  the  matter  with  father?  Was 
he  bad?” 

Mrs.  Dart  turned  distended  eyes  upon 
her. 

“Your  father?”  she  gasped.  “Bad? 
What  can  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Was  father  a bad  man?”  repeated 
Evie,  clearly.  “No,  I don't  mean  that 
exactly.  I mean,  what  kind  of  bad  was 
he?  What  made  you  divorce  him?” 

“Your  father,”  said  Mrs.  Dart,  with 
dignity,  as  if  to  pledge  her  word  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  hearthstone  had  not 
been  involved,  “ was  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived.” 

“He  threw  up  his  job,  anyway.  He 
deserted  you,  didn't  he?”  Evie  pursued, 
inexorably.  “ I don't  call  that  honorable 
in  a married  man.” 

“It  was  part  of  his  chivalry,”  Mrs. 
Dart  declared,  still  in  her  manner  of  hot 
defense.  “He  knew  I wanted  freedom, 
and  he  gave  it  to  me.  I had  enough  to 
live  on.  So  he  simply  withdrew.  He 
went  abroad.  That  gave  me  my  divorce.” 

Evie  was  looking  at  her  now  in  pure 
amazement. 


“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  inquired, 
“that  you  allowed  a man  like  father,  a 
public  man,  a man  with  a profession,  to 
do  a thing  like  that? — desert  his  wife, 
desert — why,  me  I — he  deserted  me,  too — 
and  stand  up  against  it  and  live  it  down 
and  go  on  teaching  when  he  found  a 
chance  ? And  get  a professorship  ? Why, 
father’s  magnificent.  Father's  a brick. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before  ?” 

Mrs.  Dart  answered  from  her  eminence 
of  perfect  certainty  founded  upon  con- 
versance with  comparative  religion  on  a 
substructure  of  nice  womanly  feeling. 

“ You  hadn't  asked  me.  You  were 
very  little  at  the  time.” 

“But,”  said  Evie,  now  the  defenses 
were  all  down  and  her  pent-up  curiosity 
could  flood  the  plain  of  their  habitual 
intercourse,  “ if  father  was  such  a brick 
as  to  let  you  do  a thing  like  that,  I don't 
see  why  you  wanted  a divorce  at  all.” 

It  was  easier  to  say  the  word  with 
every  repetition.  It  was  not  easier  for 
Mrs.  Dart  to  hear  it.  But  she  answered 
with  a dignity  that  was  almost  pride  in 
the  phrases  she  had  long  ago  adopted  in 
formulating  to  herself  the  expansion  her 
daughter  could  tuck  so  neatly  into  one 
word. 

“ I needed  entire  spiritual  freedom. 
I wanted  a fuller  life.” 

“Well,  whatever  you  mean  by  that, 
he'd  have  given  it  to  you,”  Evie  was  in- 
sisting, in  an  almost  humorous  horror 
over  the  airiness  of  the  web  that  had 
held  them.  “If  he  did  an  absurd  thing 
like  that,  went  off  and  risked  his  credit 
and  gave  up  his  home — think  of  it! — 
he'd  have  let  you  go  batting  round  as 
you’ve  always  done  and  never  said  a 
word.” 

Mrs.  Dart  had  now  a little  scarlet  spot 
high  on  each  cheek. 

“It  would  not,”  said  she,  “have  been 
fair  to  him.  I wished  to  leave  him  the 
same  spiritual  freedom  I was  claiming 
for  myself.” 

“ Oh !”  groaned  Evie. 

It  was  a sound  that  said  you  couldn’t 
get  anywhere  when  the  ineffable  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  obvious.  This  feeling 
of  blank  discouragement  was  the  uncon- 
scious silent  response  she  was  always 
offering  to  her  mother's  natural  trend. 
She  was  often  proud  of  her  mother,  proud 
when  the  spark  came  into  Mrs.  Dart's 
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eyes  and  the  gift  of  tongues  descended 
upon  her.  She  wondered  how  mother, 
who  never  knew  anything  about  trains 
and  was  willing  to  wear  clothes  of  a 
generation  past,  could  possibly  rush  over 
all  created  life  in  a chariot  of  fiery  pos- 
session. This  acceptance  of  mother  as 
she  was  had  done  a good  deal  to  enlarge 
Evie’s  tolerance.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
any  sympathy  for  the  endless  discussion 
of  an  ideal  way  of  life.  The  life  seemed 
to  her  merely  erratic.  She  frankly  hated 
it.  Still,  it  had  to  be  accepted,  like 
volcanoes,  that  are  not  such  kindly 
breasts  of  earth  as  the  green  New  Eng- 
land hills,  but  are  in  the  landscape  some- 
where. She  knew  there  must  really  be 
some  eccentric  chart  to  explain  her 
mother’s  piercing  aspiration  and  un- 
satisfied desire.  That  must  be  the  Ideal, 
Evie  thought  She  had  heard  it  often 
enough  to  hate  it,  and  she  patiently 
respected  it.  But  now  her  mind  clung 
to  the  issue  of  the  moment. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “I  shall  speak  to 
father.” 

“I  hope,”  said  Mrs.  Dart,  with  that 
moving  sweetness  of  tone  a moral  chal- 
lenge always  won  from  her — “I  hope 
there  is  no  question  of  speaking  or  not 
speaking  among  mortal  creatures  cog- 
nizant of  immortality.” 

She  rose,  buoyed  by  a phrase,  and 
walked  lightly  along,  and  Evie  followed. 
Evie  was  ever  tender  of  mother’s  formulas. 
She  knew  how  they  sustained  her,  and  she 
welcomed  this  slight  hint  of  an  abstraction 
as  an  end  toward  getting  to  the  cottage 
where  they  were  to  lodge.  It  was  like 
taking  a prescription  to  a chemist  and 
coming  away  heartened  by  the  proof  that 
remedies  exist  and  you  have  one  in  a 
bottle.  And  of  late,  too,  she  had  been 
especially  tender  of  all  mother’s  queer- 
nesses, that  must  be  normal  somewhere, 
for  she  found  mother  too  often  tired, 
and  concluded,  in  her  practical  way  of 
looking  on  at  life  and  doctoring  it  up,  that 
mother  wasn’t  so  young  as  she  had  been. 
Evie  never  read  Emerson  when  she  could 
help  it,  though  she  had  done  an  oft- 
repeated  task  of  looking  up  quotations, 
but  she,  like  him,  knew  there  was  a time 
to  “take  in  sail.”  She  thought  of  it 
often,  indeed,  because  she  had  seen  aged 
platform  ladies  convoyed  to  posts  of  honor 
and  called  on  .for  a “few  words”  where 


they  had  once  been  urged  to  extended 
speech  and  given  a place  on  programmes. 
She  wondered  how  mother  would  bear  it 
when  her  time  came  to  find  a newer  age 
superseding  her. 

All  that  day  they  lived  in  a vague,  un- 
spoken excitement,  which  cooled  at  night 
when  it  was  announced  that  Professor 
Dart  had  not  come,  and  was  not  at  once 
expected.  Then  immediately  Evie  dis- 
missed him  from  her  conscious  mind, 
because  another  great  meeting  befell  her. 
She  heard  young  Richard  Haynes  speak 
on  the  Zeitgeist,  and  came  out  of  the 
little  theater,  a sound  as  of  the  sea  in 
her  earn  and  the  voice  of  many  waters 
in  her  s'ouL 

Haynes  was  so  beautiful  a person 
that  it  hardly  made  any  difference  what 
he  said,  or  whether  he  was  the  pro- 
found scholar  the  Esoterics  took  him 
for  or  a clever  artificer  in  borrowed 
goods.  He  had  the  gift  of  words  and 
a fine  Greek  nose.  Convincingness  lay 
in  his  stature  and  persuasion  in  his 
lovely  voice.  Evie,  seeing  him,  under- 
stood a great  many  things.  The  green 
amphitheater,  instead  of  being  an  oasis 
where  wandering  Arabs  of  the  mind  met 
to  chatter  in  their  various  jargons,  became 
a holy  place.  She  understood  now  the  in- 
tention, at  least,  of  all  the  languages.  She 
thought  humbly  of  her  mother  who  had 
takei^  the  daring  step  of  allying  herself 
to  this  territory  of  the  other  world  sprung 
up  so  vividly,  like  a bright  garden,  in 
the  midst  of  this.  The  boys  she  had 
played  tennis  with  at  fortunate  moments 
when  her  wanderings  had  let  her  ex- 
change signals  with  her  kind  were  far 
away,  withdrawn  into  as  crude  a past 
as  her  own  childhood  and  its  childish 
things.  Richard  Haynes  alone  remained, 
standing  there  in  his  beauty  on  the  plat- 
form that  seemed  an  eminence  for  over- 
looking the  world,  weighing  its  past  and 
prophesying  futures. 

So  great  was  the  immediate  change 
in  her  that  her  mother  marveled.  The 
boyish  bluffness  had  gone.  Evie  ap- 
pealed, almost,  in  every  word  she  spoke, 
yet  not  consciously.  Her  real  self  at 
last  dwelt  too  far  from  common  inter- 
course. Her  eyes  almost  humid  in  their 
liquid  beauty,  her  movements  soft  and 
still,  she  went  about  humming  little 
snatches  of  song  and  answering  absently. 
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The  change  in  her  was  moving  to  her 
mother,  almost  terrifying.  She  had  never 
known  such  an  Evie. 

It  was  only  a day  that  the  change  had 
lasted,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  it  they 
met  Richard  Haynes  in  a shaded  walk, 
and  were  formally  named  to  him  by  one 
of  Mrs.  Dart’s  disciples.  Evie  was  a 
marvel  of  stillness,  but  he  read  her  at 
once.  Whether  she  had  for  him  the  sig- 
nificance he  had  for  her,  or  whether  he 
liked  the  homage  of  a radiant  girl,  he 
detached  her  from  the  group,  and  they 
walked  away  together  at  a sufficient  near- 
ness to  her  mother  to  satisfy  nice  custom. 
That  night,  after  a lecture,  when  Mrs. 
Dart  was  again  surrounded  by  her 
devotees,  he  made  his  way  straight  to 
Evie  and  asked  her  to  go  down  to  the 
beach.  She  turned  instantly.  Mrs.  Dart 
thought  she  heard  her  say,  “ Coming, 
mother?”  but  it  was  with  no  evident  ex- 
pectation of  being  taken  up;  and  that 
moment,  incredibly,  though  they  seemed 
to  move  with  no  haste,  the  two  were 
gone.  That  Mrs.  Dart  could  not  plaus- 
ibly follow  them  was,  she  knew,  tlie 
fault  of  her  own  disciples,  crowding 
about  her  with  glib  banalities.  And 
outside  the  theater,  the  heavenly  night 
itself  dispersing  them  with  its  calls  to 
the  enchantment  of  moonlight  on  the  sea, 
she  came  face  to  face  with  him  who  had 
been  her  husband,  a little  grayer,  sadder 
about  the  eyes,  significances  she  would 
mark  by  day,  but  still  incredibly  fa- 
miliar, and  so,  at  this  moment  of  need, 
still  hers.  In  the  manner  of  the  idle 
mind  running  over  its  own  chances,  she 
had  often  pictured  what  she  should  do  if 
this  meeting  happened  to  her.  It  would 
be,  she  had  always  known,  full  of  dignity 
and  a faint  sadness  like  elusive  fra- 
grances. Their  spirits  would  hail,  re- 
membering the  fleeting  nature  of  a past 
communion,  and  go  on,  each  cognizant 
that  there  had  been  nothing  eternal  in 
the  bond.  But  what  she  did  was  to  stop 
before  him  and  ask,  in  the  tone  of  the 
mother  whose  boy  has  “gone  in  swim- 
ming ” in  a bottomless  hole : 

“Oh,  have  you  seen  Evie?” 

What  John  Symonds  Dart  thought,  ex- 
actly what  hail  his  spirit  had  been  pre- 
pared to  moke,  not  even  he  knew  ac- 
curately. He  was  a man  of  few  words 
and  no  recognized  psychical  complexi- 


ties. After  an  appreciable  pause  while 
the  disciples  surged  past  them,  and  Mrs. 
Dart  waited  in  a suspense  that  predicted 
Evie  as  anywhere,  he  said,  in  a perfectly 
commonplace  tone: 

“No,  I haven’t  seen  her.”  He  might 
have  added  that  this  was  the  Evie  he 
had  never  seen  at  all,  but  the  moment 
didn’t  seem  to  call  for  it.  “Where  do 
you  think  she  is?” 

“ On  the  beach  with  Richard  Haynes,” 
said  Mrs.  Dart,  in  the  same  choked  voice, 
one  she  knew  no  more  than  he  did.  There 
had  been  no  obstacles  in  her  road  with 
Evie  as  a daughter  frankly  well-behaved. 
“I’m  afraid  so.” 

“Well,”  said  Dart,  “let’s  walk  down 
there  and  find  her.” 

Others,  walking  to  find  moon  and  sea 
in  conjunqtion,  went  more  slowly,  and 
Dart  and  Evelyn  were  presently  in  the 
bayberry-fringed  path  to  the  long  beach. 
It  was  wide  enough  to  walk  abreast,  and 
Mrs.  Dart  needed  no  help.  Nor  did  he 
offer  any,  save  once  when  her  trailing 
dress  caught  a “follower.”  This  he  dis- 
engaged, a rose  spray,  with  some  pains 
to  his  hands,  and  then  he  did  say,  prac- 
tically : 

“ You’d  better  take  that  up.” 

She  did,  in  a kind  of  humble  obedience, 
he  seemed  so  bound  to  release  her  from 
her  fears  and  Evie  from  the  wizard’s 
spell. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  “I  shouldn’t  feel 
so  worried,  but  it’s  this  night.  It’s  en- 
chantment. Look  at  the  moon.  Hear 
the  sea.  And  June,  too!  It  couldn’t  be 
worse.” 

Dart  stepped  a little  faster. 

“You’re  afraid  they’ll  go  out?”  he  said. 
“It’s  a calm  sea.  The  fellow  can’t  row? 
Is  that  it?” 

“Oh,  dear,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Dart  “It 
isn’t  the  water.  Fm  afraid  he’ll  propose 
to  her  and  she’ll  accept  him.” 

“Don’t  you  want  her  to  accept  him?” 
he  asked,  practically.  “What’s  the  mat- 
ter with  him?” 

The  question  beat  upon  her  like  an 
echo,  and  in  clutching  for  an  answer  she 
remembered  it  was  the  very  one  Evie  had 
put  to  her  about  her  own  husband  and 
Evie’s  father.  But  she  couldn’t  stop  to 
fit  coincidences.  The  argument  of  the 
instant  had  to  be  framed. 

“ He’s  not — ” she  said,  «pnd  hesitated. 
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Then  she  ended  in  the  only  terras  that 
came  to  her:  “Richard  Haynes  isn’t 
the  kind  of  man  to  marry.  He’s  not 
practical/’ 

“ All  the  better  to  live  with,”  said 
Dart.  “ That  is,  if  he’s  got  some- 
thing to  live  on.  And  if  he  hasn’t,  I 
could  turn  in  something  to  start  ’em.” 
There  was  nothing  unexpected  in  the 
sound  of  this  to  either  of  them.  It 
seemed  a most  logical  thing  that  they 
should  be  walking  there  in  the  moon- 
light, thinking  how  to  start  Evie.  “ How 
long  has  she  known  him  ?”  Dart  inquired. 

“ Since  yesterday.” 

“ The  devil  I What  do  they  mean  by 
going  off  and  engaging  themselves  when 
they’ve  only  known  each  other  since 
yesterday  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  that  they  have  en- 
gaged themselves,”  said  Mrs.  Dart,  in  the 
very  tone  of  the  wife  denied  a perfect 
marital  comprehension.  “It’s  only  what 
I told  you — the  moonlight — and  the  sea — 
and  the  way  he  looked  at  her.  And  he’s 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  to  do  it  in  a 
rush.  There’s  somebody  in  a light  cloak. 
Could  that  be  Evie?” 

Dart,  not  as  an  efflorescence  of  tact, 
but  because  he  was  trying  too  hard  to 
grasp  the  bearings  of  the  case,  did  not 
see  his  chance  of  reminding  her  that 
if  he  met  Evie  by  bright  daylight  he 
should  not  know  her. 

“You  can’t  prevent  their  getting  en- 
gaged by  coming  on  them  now  and 
whipping  her  off  home,”  he  said.  “ It  ’ll 
only  antagonize  ’em.  Don’t  you  know 
it  will?” 

“ I want  time,”  said  Mrs.  Dart,  pas- 
sionately. “ I don’t  intend  to  have  her 
run  her  neck  into  a noose  and  not  know 
it  till  too  late.” 

“Oh!”  said  Dart,  rather  stiffly.  “You 
don’t  want  her  to  marry  at  all.  You  call 
it  a noose,  do  you  ?” 

“I  do  want  her  to  marry,”  said  Mrs. 
Dart.  “ Of  course  I do.  It’s  normal  and 
it’s  right.  But  it’s  got  to  be  a different 
kind  of  man  from  that.” 

“What  kind?”  asked  Dart,  curiously. 

They  were  standing  still  now  on  a 
little  scrubby  ridge  watching  the  couples 
pacing  on  the  sand  below.  The  moon  had 
laid  her  lessening  track  to  the  farthest 
verge,  and  the  sea  was  murmuring. 

“Why,”  said  Mrs.  Dart,  “a  real  man, 
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one  that  can  give  her  a home,  and  not 
go  round  talking  about  other  worlds. 
‘Homes  of  the  spirit,’  that’s  what  he 
talks  about.  He  did  last  night,  the  first 
time  she  saw  him.” 

Evelyn  heard  herself  as  if  it  were  a 
stranger  in  revolt.  She  didn’t  know 
these  whirling  words  and  the  thoughts 
that  bred  them.  It  seemed  to  her,  as  it 
had  many  a time  within  the  last  year, 
as  if  she  were  in  the  grip  of  a power 
bigger  than  herself.  The  power  might 
even  be  the  universe.  It  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  saying  lately:  “You’re  only 
an  atom,  and  you’re  a tired  one.  In 
the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  wish 
there  were  safe  places  to  creep  into, 
where  nobody  is  entertaining  you,  and 
nobody  talks  except  about  homely  things. 
You’re  bored  with  hospitality,  and  you 
envy  the  women  with  stationary  thresh- 
olds and  own  folks.”  Now,  from  this 
germ  of  discontent  within  her  she  found 
herself  amplifying  picturesquely;  but 
that,  she  knew,  was  her  habit.  Give  her 
a theme  and  she  could  always  improvise. 

“ I know  him.  I know  precisely  his 
kind.  Why,  I don’t  care  if  she  marries 
an  expressman — or  a plumber — but  I 
want  her  to  have  a house  to  live  in,  and 
a husband  to  come  home  nights  and  talk 
about  the  baby’s  throat  and  the  color  to 
paint  the  floor.” 

She  had  an  amazed  man  beside  her.  In 
all  his  few  years  with  her,  Dart  had  never 
heard  her  express  a longing  for  crude 
verities.  Nor  did  Mrs.  Dart  really  know 
she  had  it  in  her,  scarcely  that  she  had 
opened  the  secret  chamber  of  her  heart 
and  let  out  some  of  the  tired  longings 
that  lay  there  like  dust  unstirred.  She 
was  alive  with  mother  love  and  appre-* 
hension,  tingling  all  over  her  like  the 
pricking  of  an  acute  nervousness.  Be- 
sides normal  mother  consciousness,  part 
jealousy  and  part  wild  fostering,  she  felt 
fear.  Her  darling,  inside  the  stockade 
of  maidenly  indifference,  had  up  to  now 
been  safe.  But  the  look  in  Evie’s  eyes 
had  told  a story.  Her  defenses  were 
down,  and  Richard  Haynes,  unhindered, 
could  walk  in. 

“ There’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,”  she  reiterated,  as  if  in  justice  to 
him.  “But  Evie  couldn’t  stand  him. 

She’s  fascinated  now.  You  know  how  it 
is  with  a girl.  And  I know  Evie.  She’* 
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got  to  marry  a man — the  kind  of  man 
that  does  things  and  won’t  make  any 
fuss  about  it.  He  needn’t  talk.  That 
wouldn’t  cut  any  ice  with  Evie  after  the 
fascination’s  gone.” 

If  Mrs.  Dart,  the  lecturer,  had  been 
told  that  she  would  apply  to  Evie’s  own 
vocabulary  for  a reference  to  ice-cutting, 
she  would  have  smiled  patiently  and 
returned  to  her  study  of  the  Hindu 
sages.  But  now,  so  single  was  her  mood, 
that  she  was  quite  innocent  of  having 
made  a foray  outside  her  own  preserves. 

“ There!”  she  said.  “There  they  are, 
by  that  snag.” 

She  started  on  the  instant  and  plunged 
down  the  ridges,  her  skirt,  again  released 
in  her  excitement,  trailing  after  and  mak- 
ing her  to  Dart,  who  followed,  abnormal- 
ly tall. 

“But,  Evelyn,”  he  said,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  used  her  name  for 
years  without  the  pang  of  loss,  “what 
are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Anything,”  she  threw  back  at  him, 
in  a desperate  whisper.  “You  get  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Size  him  up.  Don’t 
leave  them.  Don’t  leave  me.”  In  the 
next  instant  she  was  inquiring,  in  the 
smooth  tone  of  woman’s  guile,  “ Are  you 
warm  enough,  Evie?” 

“Perfectly,”  said  Evie.  Her  voice  in 
itself  was  exciting  to  her  mother,  who 
had  known  it  in  its  old  brusque  tones. 
It  throbbed  like  an  instrument  ready 
tuned  and  now  touched  suddenly. 

“Mr.  Haynes?”  Dart  was  inquiring. 
“How  do  you  do,  sir?”  He  had  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  saying  “sir,”  and  Evie 
liked  the  sound  of  it.  “ Better  have 
something  on  your  head,  Evie,”  he 
recommended.  Then  she  knew  who  he 
was.  “Here’s  my  handkerchief.” 

He  shook  out  its  folds,  doubled  it  cross- 
wise, and,  with  a slow  care,  put  it  on  her 
head  and  tied  it  under  her  chin.  Evie 
' hated  things  on  her  head,  but  she  ac- 
cepted this  humbly.  She  couldn’t  thank 
him  easily,  for  she  felt  her  lips  trem- 
bling. Her  chin  trembled,  too.  She  was 
warm  with  sensitive  feeling.  His  slow, 
awkward  care,  the  grave  concern  in  his 
voice,  were  pain  to  her.  “Father!”  she 
wanted  to  say,  and  say  it  over  and  over, 
just  the  one  word.  “You  dear  old  fath- 
er! Father!” 

“There,”  said  Dart,  “I  guess  you’re 
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fixed  now.  Mr.  Haynes,  I wasn’t  down  in 
time  to  hear  you.  They  tell  me  the  ladies 
call  you  the  new  apostle.” 

Haynes  laughed  consciously,  and,  new 
though  her  enchantment  was,  Evie 
winced.  “ Father  ” had  spoken  bluffly, 
and  Haynes  responded  like  a girl.  It 
was  embarrassment,  she  knew,  perhaps 
distaste  of  the  flavor  added  by  “ the 
ladies,”  but  she  wished  a man  of  his 
shoulders  had  found  another  way  of 
hiding  it. 

Dart  hadn’t  waited  for  his  answer. 

“ Let’s  take  a boat,”  he  said,  “ and  row 
out  there  a piece.” 

He  might  have  meant  the  sparkling 
track  laid  by  the  moon.  Evie  was  drawn 
by  the  moon  way  with  an  ecstasy  of  long- 
•ing,  and  her  mother  trembled  before  some 
power  that  was  luring  them  all.  What 
she  knew,  she  who  had  spent  her  life  in 
digging  meanings  out  of  facts,  was  that 
the  night  was  lovely  and  full  of  pain. 
Evie  laughed  out  suddenly.  She  was 
thinking  she  loved  everything  about  this 
father  who  tied  up  daughters’  heads  in 
handkerchiefs.  He  had  the  tone  of  home- 
ly things. 

Haynes  took  his  place  to  row,  and  did 
it  with  a considered  ease  that  let  them 
float,  the  ripple  lap,  lap  against  their 
keel.  He  was  heading  for  the  moon,  and 
Evie  said,  dreamily,  yet  as  if  ashamed 
of  the  unaccustomed  vagueness  of  her 
thought : 

“ I never  can  get  used  to  rowing  in  the 
track  of  light,  and  yet  not  having  it  light 
under  the  boat.  It  seems  as  if  we  ought 
to  see  we’re  in  the  moon  path.” 

Mrs.  Dart’s  mind  was  used,  through 
native  bent  and  also  long  accustomed- 
ness, to  seizing  the  aphorism  that  dwells 
within  the  fact.  Wearily  she  realized 
what,  at  another  moment,  she  might  have 
said ; but  though  her  tired  mind  mechan- 
ically responded  with  the  aphorism,  she 
couldn’t  accept  it  from  any  pretense  even 
of  using  it.  Once  she  would  have  handed 
back  some  neat  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
light  lies  always  in  the  path  before  us. 
not  in  the  field  of  momentary  action  or 
repose.  But  at  this  moment  of  bald  anx- 
iety it  didn’t  pertain.  She  was  on  pins 
with  impatience,  wondering  why  Dart 
didn’t  talk,  talk  to  Haynes,  challenge  him 
to  response,  and  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
his  unsuitability.  Presently,  as  if  seeing 
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nobody  else  meant  to  do  it,  Dart  did  be- 
gin, but  inadequately,  Evelyn  thought, 
about  athletics  and  their  permanent 
value.  She  wanted  to  hear  Haynes  fall- 
ing into  traps  and  yielding  intimate 
avowals.  The  young  man  ought  to  be 
made  to  declare  himself  on  big  points, 
recite  his  moral  and  esthetic  creed,  lay 
himself  bare  to  anxious  parenthood.  But 
it  was  Evie  who  answered.  She  wanted 
to  know  all  about  the  collegiate  life 
her  father  presided  over,  always  as 
it  touched  the  side  of  sports,  and  her 
responses  were  couched  in  what  her 
mother  winced  at  as  technical  jargon, 
but  that  Dart  understood  as  belonging 
to  the  custom  of  the  topic  and  answered 
quietly.  He  was  conservative  about 
sports,  Evie  told  him,  though  in  other 
words,  and  he  owned  it. 

“ I do  want  the  boys  developed,”  he 
said,  “ up  to  the  top  notch.  But  I can’t 
help  thinking,  when  I see  them  putting 
all  they’ve  got  into  a game  that’s  being 
betted  on  and  yelled  at — well,  I know 
what  it’s  doing  to  their  young  hearts. 
I know  they’ll  need  ’em  later.” 

Yet,  strangely,  he  did  not  seem  to  Evie 
any  sort  of  mollycoddle.  She  couldn’t 
agree  with  him,  but  she  accepted  him 
tenderly  as  one  whose  age  had  made  him 
set  undue  value  on  conserving.  Mrs. 
Dart,  again  mechanically  responsive  to 
the  stimulus  for  poetic  illustration, 
murmured  something  about  Phidippides, 
and  was  instantly  angry  with  herself  for 
having  done  it,  knowing  Haynes  was 
the  only  one  likely  to  follow  her.  But 
Dart  was  not  so  far  behind. 

“ Who  was  that  ?”  he  asked,  unashamed. 
“The  Greek  runner?  Yes,  but  you  see 
we  can  do  that  now  by  wireless.”  He 
turned  to  Haynes.  “ What  do  you  think? 
Which  side  are  you  on,  training  or  over- 
training?” 

Haynes  answered  in  a crisp  tone  Evie 
had  not  heard  from  him. 

“ I’ve  been  there.  I went  over  to 
Cambridge  with  the  crew,  and  I’ve  run 
in  two  Marathons.  I don’t  suppose  it 
hurt  me.  I didn’t  care  then  whether  it 
did  or  not.” 

Then  why,  Evie’s  mind  prompted,  if 
you’ve  lived  such  things  as  boat-races 
and  Marathons,  have  I been  tugging 
after  you  on  this  trail  of  platitude? 
Why  not  have  come  into  my  open 


field  and  played  my  games  with  me? 
Mrs.  Dart  lashed  her  own  flagging  en- 
ergies and  began  upon  the  Greeks,  but 
really  flitting  along  the  path  where 
Browning’s  chariot-wheels  had  rolled  and 
celebrating  the  wonder  of  running  to 
announce  a victory.  Here,  to  her  sur- 
prise, Dart,  who  in  their  old  days  had 
always  lingered  in  a background  of  acqui- 
escence, took  her  up  and  set  her  down 
again.  He  knew,  it  came  out,  something 
more  about  the  Greeks,  than  she  did, 
though  it  only  appeared  by  implication. 
He  was  dwelling  on  their  reverence  for 
proportion  and  the  mean,  the  “nothing 
too  much.”  It  was  one  thing,  he  said,  to 
run  over  hill  and  dale,  “like  a stubble 
the  fire  burned  through,”  to  carry  the 
news  of  victory,  and  even  drop  in  the 
market-place.  It  was  another  thing  to 
pander  to  the  lust  for  a game  among  a 
people  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  nothing 
too  much — indeed,  had  never  seen  it  at 
all,  and  didn’t  suspect  it  of  existing. 
They  wanted  everything  too  much — 
money,  “go,”  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  of 
power. 

It  was  Evie  who  suggested  that  they 
should  turn  about.  Mother,  she  said,  was 
going  to  speak  to-morrow.  She’d  be  tired. 
Dart  looked  at  his  watch  and  begged 
Evelyn’s  pardon,  in  a tone  of  honest  con- 
cern. He’d  “ no  idea  it  was  so  late.” 

The  next  day  it  seemed  to  come  about 
naturally  for  them  to  fall  into  an  ease 
of  intimate  relation.  The  three  speakers 
appeared  at  one  another’s  lectures,  and 
Evie  went  to  all.  As  to  the  weather,  it 
was  a season  of  miraculous  calm,  and 
every  night  they  rowed  on  the  gentlest 
of  seas.  The  Esoterics  looked  on,  and, 
by  virtue  of  their  training,  smiled  in  a 
recognition  that  the  Darts  had  vaulted 
to  a ground  enviably  high.  The  outer 
circle  frankly  wondered  what  was  going 
to  happen.  For  Evelyn  there  were  a good 
many  surprises,  chiefly  concerned  with 
Dart.  Once  she  had  analyzed,  defined, 
and  bounded  him  with  what  seemed  to 
her  a perfect  adequacy.  Now,  from  no 
resistance  of  his  own,  but  chiefly  out  of 
his  reaction  on  her,  he  seemed  to  defy 
such  processes.  He  was  a personage, 
and  he  loomed  rather  large.  He  had 
outlines,  resistances,  and  their  firmness 
made  her  feel  her  own  processes  some- 
what vague.  She  had  always  floated 
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on  the  surface  of  things,  and  it  had 
seemed  charming  to  float.  But  now 
suddenly,  in  a queer  way,  she  felt  slat- 
ternly, as  if  she  were  wandering  about 
the  house  of  life,  not  ordering  it.  It  was 
Dart  who  made  the  pivot  of  their  group. 
She  saw  him  sometimes  in  a morning 
when  she  was  dictating  to  Evie,  or  trying 
a sequence  of  thought  on  her,  walking 
with  Haynes  in  free  but,  as  she  knew 
from  snatches  she  caught,  perfectly 
commonplace  talk.  Evie  followed  her 
father  about  in  a silent,  frank  devotion 
Mrs.  Dart  dared  not  question  lest  she 
evoke  some  comment  she  might  find  it 
hard  to  bear.  Now  that  Evie  had  set 
foot  inside  her  mother's  groundwork  of 
motive,  Mrs.  Dart  feared  her  to  an  ex- 
tent that  almost  made  her  seem  to  her- 
self to  be  skulking.  She  could  not  bear 
to  know  how  she  looked  to  Evie  in 
this  light  of  appreciation  thrown  about 
“ father  ” — who  was  no  less  father  for 
being  called  by  no  definite  name.  At 
a somewhat  earlier  date  in  life,  Mrs. 
Dart  would  have  analyzed  this  state 
of  things  to  exhaustion.  Now  she  fplt 
herself  too  tired.  The  gusto  of  analysis 
had  gone.  One  thing  she  did  feel: 
that  Dart,  however  solid  a corner-stone 
he  had  become  in  their  present  edi- 
fice, was  not  rescuing  Evie,  at  least  in 
any  obvious  fashion.  Evie  herself  was 
less  alone  with  Haynes  because  she  in- 
clined to  be  with  father;  but  about  any 
inclination  she  might  have  felt,  she 
kept  a perfect  silence.  She  seemed  to 
be  growing,  in  some  hidden,  normal  way. 
like  a plant  increasing  in  beauty's  leaf- 
age by  night  and  astonishing  the  beholder 
who  finds  it  in  the  morning.  If  she 
was  feeling  emotion,  she  didn’t  show 
it.  She  simply  lived  a light-footed,  gay- 
voiced life,  and  slept  and  ate  her  fill. 
Was  it  because  Evie  was  in  love?  Eve- 
lyn tried  to  remember  how  it  had  been 
when  she  was  in  love  with  Dart;  but  the 
year  was  hazy.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
an  unrest,  never,  to  her  mind,  even  prom- 
ising peace,  but  rather  a future  of  tran- 
scending emotion,  always  to  be  and  never 
there. 

Dart  finished  his  lectures  and  still  he 
stayed.  Mrs.  Dart,  in  a grave  approval, 
thought  he  had  developed  sufficiently  to 
appreciate  the  place. 

It  was  at  last  the  night  before  Rich- 


ard's going,  and  that  could  not  be  de- 
ferred, because  he  had  lectures  at  a num- 
mer  school.  Mrs.  Dart,  a little  excited, 
rather  tired  now  that  the  battle  had 
been  so  far  fought  out,  and  he  had  not 
yet  proposed  to  Evie,  felt  a drop  in 
temperature.  Things  seemed  no  longer 
tragic  or  romantic;  they  looked  common- 
place and  also  pleasant,  as  if  she  and 
Dart  together  had  succeeded  in  protect- 
ing their  daughter  from  a peril,  and  now 
the  peril  was  past. 

“ He's  going  in  the  morning,”  she  said 
to  Dart,  as  he  appeared  at  the  cottage 
where  she  had  been  lodged.  “ Why,”  she 
said  then,  “you're  tired  1” 

“ No,”  said  Dart,  wThile  his  voice  de- 
nied it,  “I  guess  not.” 

He  mounted  the  veranda  steps,  and  she 
left  her  chair  and  took  another,  to  give 
him  the  bigger  one.  His  whole  face 
showed  a droop  of  flaccid  muscles  and  his 
eyes  looked  the  pathos  of  lonely  middle 
age.  Evelyn,  whether  from  the  loosed 
tension  of  the  moment  or  some  pleasure 
she  had  in  seeing  him,  broke  out,  jubi- 
lantly : 

“ Perhaps  he  didn't  want  her,  after  all !” 

“Oh  yes,  he  did,”  said  Dart,  smoking 
quietly.  “ He  said  so.” 

“ He  said  so  ? He  told  you  about  it  ? 
He  asked  you  for  Evie  ?”  Her  voice  rose 
in  an  incredulous  crescendo. 

“ Practically.  Said  he  wanted  to 
marry  her.” 

“Really?  So  that  was  your  chance, 
wasn't  it?”  Evelyn  almost  stroked  him 
now,  in  her  exultancy.  “ How  did  you 
put  it?  What  did  you  say?” 

Dart  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  making 
a smoke  wreath,  but  he  gave  it  up  and 
threw  his  cigar  into  a patch  of  jewel- 
weed. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “I  don't  exactly 
know.  I asked  him  what  his  prospects 
were.  That  was  what  it  amounted  to.” 

This  didn't  seem  at  all  like  the  high 
challenges  Evelyn  had  seen  an  opening 
for. 

“ His  prospects  are  good  enough,”  she 
3aid,  “ if  you  mean  money.  He  simply 
rakes  it  in.  He  can  get  an  engagement 
as  easy  as  turn  his  hand  over,  and  they 
pay  him  astounding  rates.” 

“Well,”  said  Dart,  “he  doesn’t  care 
for  the  business.  He'd  like  to  leave  it. 

If  he  could  get  Evie,  he  would.” 
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“ Leave  it  ?”  she  echoed.  “ Get  Evie  ? 
What  would  he  support  her  on  V9 

“ He’d  like  to  be  an  actor.” 

She  felt  a quick  distaste. 

“ If  that’s  not  like  him — just  my  idea 
of  him  I He’s  simply  been  in  the  lecture 
field  for  money,  and  this  is  where  it’s 
led  him.  More  money,  more  applause. 
He’s  the  image  of  a matinee  idol. 
That’s  what  would  suit  him,  too.” 

“ Oh,  he’s  always  wanted  to  be  an 
actor,”  said  Dart,  still  with  the  air  of 
needing  no  haste  to  prove  his  points. 
“ But  he  didn’t  make  good.  Thought 
he  would  have,  finally,  but  his  father  got 
into  a financial  scrape,  and  he  began 
this  to  help  him  out.  Quick  returns. 
Now  his  father’s  on  his  feet,  and  Haynes 
wants  to  go  back  to  the  stage.” 

“Well,  that  settles  it,”  she  breathed. 
“ Hasn’t  she  had  an  escape !” 

“Evie?  Why,  I don’t  know.  Tie’s  a 
good  fellow.  It’s  all  a question  of 
whether  Evie’s  fond  of  him.” 

Mrs.  Dart  suddenly  wished  she  could 
tell  him  all  she  knew  about  the  life  of 
wandering. 

“ I should  think,”  said  she,  “ you  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  let  a 
child  ” — she  was  about  to  say,  “ of  yours,” 
but  the  words  failed  her — “ to  let  a girl 
like  Evie  marry  any  man  that  hasn’t  a 
settled  home.” 

“ The  point  is,”  said  Dart,  as  if  he 
had  thought  a great  deal  about  it  and 
was  now  considering  only  the  way  to 
express  his  very  clear  conclusions — “the 
point  is,  to  marry  the  person  you’ve  made 
up  your  mind  you  want  to  marry.” 

Evelyn  felt  her  face  grow  hot. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  “ that’s  one  way  to 
come  to  grief.  We  can’t  let  Evie  come  to 
grief.  We  don’t  want  any  marriage  for 
her  unless  it’s  the  perfect  marriage.” 

“ Oh,  well,”  said  Dart,  quietly,  with  ap- 
parently no  thought  of  her  as  a warm 
factor  in  these  conclusions,  and  so  with 
no  fear  of  hurting  her,  “ there  isn’t  any 
perfect  marriage,  so  to  speak.” 

Evelyn’s  heart  gave  a little  jump,  with 
the  result  of  something  like  a sob  from 
her  lips. 

“ What’s  that  ?”  said  Dart,  starting  and 
turning  toward  her.  “ Anything  the 
matter?” 

“ No,”  said  she.  But  she  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  question  of  the  perfect  mar- 


riage. It  had  been  one  of  her  texts. 
She  had  believed  in  it,  preached  it: 
the  fulfilled  relation,  the  eternal  mate. 
“ What  makes  you  say  there  are  no  per- 
fect marriages?”  she  faltered. 

“ Oh,  that  was  generally  speaking,” 
said  Dart,  cheerfully.  “ Of  course  there 
are  happy  marriages,  happy  as  possible. 
You  can’t  imagine  them  any  better.  But 
I mean,  in  matters  of  that  kind,  you’ve 
got  to  go  it  blind.  In  that  sense,  1 sup- 
pose a person’s  your  destiny  and  you  call 
him  so.  Your  fate.  That’s  the  word, 
isn’t  it? — your  fate?  You’ve  got  to 
plunge  in  and  take  your  experience,  un- 
less you  take  illicit  experiences,  and 
that’s  outside  the  question.  Don’t  like 
’em.  Don’t  like  to  talk  about  ’em.” 

“But,”  said  Evelyn,  groping  after 
him  and  not  in  the  least  seeing  whether 
the  path  led  high  or  low  or  across  the 
plain  of  man’s  peculiar  reasoning, 
“ wouldn’t  you  guide  any  one’s  choice  ? 
The  case  of  Evie  now.  Do  you  want 
Evie  to  plunge  in  and  go  it  blind?” 

“ No,  oh  no,”  said  Dart,  “ so  far  as  es- 
sentials go.  If  a man’s  vicious — or  lazy 
— or,  oh,  any  dozen  things.  But  Haynes 
is  a good  fellow.  He  hasn’t  a vice — 
except  he  doesn’t  smoke!  And  if  he  can 
support  her,  she’s  a right  to  try  him.” 

“But  you  can’t  try,”  Evelyn  began, 
and  then  stopped,  her  face  hot  in  the 
dark.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
tried  and  given  the  experiment  up. 
“He’s  nomadic,”  she  said,  weakly.  “He 
can’t  help  wandering,  and  she’s  got  to 
follow  him  or  throw  him  over.” 

“Then,”  said  Dart,  quietly,  as  if  he 
had  thought  these  things  out,  “let  her 
follow  him  if  she  cares  about  him  enough; 
or  if  she  doesn’t,  let  her  give  him  up.” 

“ But  that — ” She  wanted  to  tell  him 
what  she  seemed  to  have  discovered  with- 
in a year:  that  it  was  so  arid  and  unsat- 
isfied a way. 

“ Nice  to  talk  to  you,  Evelyn,”  said 
Dart,  cosily.  “ I haven’t  talked  to  any- 
body about  these  things  for  years  and 
years.  You  can’t,  you  know.  But  how 
I feel  about  marriage  is  this.  It  isn’t 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world. 
The  books  make  it  so,  but  it  isn’t.” 

Her  emotion  seemed  to  mount  to  her 
head  and  start  sounds  to  buzzing  there. 
What  she  felt  hurt  her  like  an  extreme 
mortification. 
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“ What  is  ?”  she  managed.  “ What  is 
the  most  important  thing?” 

“ Depends  on  the  person.  Sometimes 
it’s  one  thing,  sometimes  another.” 

“But  love!”  she  said,  more  boldly. 

“ Well,  there  are  different  kinds  of 
love,”  said  Dart.  “ There's  a diffusive 
sort  we  call  kindness.  That’s  what  we 
seem  to  come  to  in  the  end.  But  there 
are  some  other  brands,  mighty  good  ones, 
I tell  you.  I’ve  set  up  a pretty  good  ar- 
ticle for  Evie,  these  weeks.  I’m  fond  of 
Evie.” 

Evelyn  seemed  to  herself  to  be  the 
prey  of  all  the  depleting  foes  of  life,  the 
things  that  make  a woman  pallid  and  old 
and  of  no  account.  She  was  also  sud- 
denly angry.  She  put  up  her  head  a 
little. 

I’m  glad  you’re  fond  of  Evie,”  she 
said.  “But  I can’t  help  wishing  it 
made  you  a little  more  critical  of  wan- 
dering young  men.” 

“ I am  critical,”  he  protested.  “ Haynes 
isn’t  just  the  ticket,  but  he’ll  do.  Iie’11 
do  mighty  well.  Why,  look  here,  Eve- 
lyn.” He  was  growing  more  and  more 
confidential,  and,  in  spite  of  her  sore- 
ness, it  was  a manner  she  liked.  “ You 
mustn’t  cry  down  anything  that  brings 
color  into  anybody’s  life.  There’s  pre- 
cious little  chance  for  it  after  thirty,  anti 
by  and  by  there  isn’t  any  at  all  unless 
you  splash  it  on  somehow  yourself — and 
that’s  no  good.  But  when  you’re  as  old 
as  I am,  you  look  back  and  you  see  what 
color  there  was,  and  it’s  dear  to  you — 
by  George!  it’s  dear.” 

“ But  what  could  there  have  been  ?” 
she  was  asking,  passionately,  out  of  her 
. mortification.  “ Who  gave  it  to  you  ? I 
didn’t.  I was  always — making  a fuss.” 

She  laughed  a little  there,  piteously, 
hoping  he  could  laugh  with  her  and  make 
her  poor  self  a little  less  tawdry  in  her 
eyes. 

But  he  didn’t  laugh.  He  turned  tow- 
ard her  and  answered,  in  a quick,  grave 
tone : 

“ Why,  yes,  Evelyn,  you  gave  mo  all 
the  color  I’ve  ever  had.  Didn’t  vou  know 
that?” 

She  shook  her  head.  She  was  crying, 
and  she  hoped  he  didn’t  know  it.  The 
time  had  been  when  even'  tear  she  shed 
she  had  wished  to  exhibit  to  him  like  a 
gem  for  which  he’d  got  to  pay. 


“ But  I wasn’t,”  she  said,  “ I wasn’t — 
satisfactory.” 

“ Why,  nobody’s  satisfactory,”  said 
Dart,  gently,  “ when  they’re  living  to- 
gether. Didn’t  you  know  that,  either? 
But  while  they’re  living  together  the 
big  thing  goes  on — life — that’s  the  big 
thing,  and  they've  had  it  together,  and 
it’s  mighty  well  worth  while.” 

She  saw  a good  many  things  in  one  of 
the  panoramic  flashes  that  came  to  her 
quick  mind:  how  a woman  could  live 
with  a man  and  serve  him  and  open  gates 
to  him  all  the  time,  even  gates  to  the 
daily  sunset  or  bread  at  breakfast.  And 
so  rhythmic  would  be  the  weaving  of 
her  homely  tendernesses  about  him  that 
he  would  be  caught  in  the  web  of  them, 
and  they  would  make  his  chrysalis,  per- 
haps, from  which  he  came  out  winged. 
A good  man  like  this — there  seemed  no 
limit  to  the  content  you  might  find  with 
John  Symonds  Dart. 

“You  mustn’t  ever*  forget  that,  Ev- 
elyn,” he  was  saying,  gravely.  “ I never 
do.  You  see  you  meant  a lot  to  me — 
and  those  things  don’t  stop.” 

“ I wish,”  she  said,  in  an  irrepressible 
longing  for  some  sweet-smelling  life  that, 
it  seemed  to  her  now,  her  senses  had  been 
not  too  fine  but  too  crude  to  catch — “ I 
wish  it  hadn’t  stopped.” 

It  was  not  the  words.  It  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice,  not  the  thrill  that 
made  the  audiences  “ sit  up,”  but  the 
one  note  of  naked  need  that  never  is  mis- 
taken. John  Dart  waited  after  it  got 
hold  of  him  and  shook  it  off,  as  if  it 
had  been  a spell,  and  gave  himself  time 
to  decide  what  he  wanted  for  her. 

“You  don’t  mean,”  he  said,  “you’d  be 
willing  to  come  back?'’ 

Evelyn,  on  her  part,  did  not  balance 
either  her  desires  or  his  deserts.  She 
answered  at  once,  in  words  that  seemed 
to  her  inevitable: 

“You  wouldn’t  take  me,  would  you?” 

“Why,”  said  he,  “there  hasn’t  been  a 
minute  since  you  and  Evie  went — ” 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  turned 
her  face  toward  him,  and  kissed  her.  It 
was  the  honest  marital  kiss  she  remem- 
bered, but  it  had  a welcome  flavor: 
perhaps  of  loyalties  mysteriously  alive. 
Evelyn,  making  her  own  response  to  it. 
thought  his  face  was  wet  with  tears  that 
were  not  all  hers. 
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“ Come,”  said  he,  “ let’s  walk  a little. 
I want  to  get  my  arm  round  my  girl.” 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  veranda 
a3  youth  was  walking  on  the  beach,  and 
when  they  stopped  by  the  rail  to  note 
the  moon’s  punctual  coming  and  Dart 
kissed  her  again,  the  general  sense  of 
romantic  love,  even  in  the  marital  kiss, 
waked  Evelyn  to  the  peril  she  had  but 
laid  aside. 

“Oh,”  said  she,  “where’s  Evie?” 

“ Rowing,”  he  told  her,  cheerfully. 
“ Haynes  asked  me  if  they  could  go,  and 
he  could  try  his  chances.  I said  he 
could.” 

“ You’ve  let  them  go — they’re  out  there 
— in  the  moonlight!”  she  struggled  con- 
fusedly out  of  her  dream-like  sense  of 
her  own  timid  incursion  into  the  rights 
of  moon  ways  and  summer  nights. 

“He’s  got  to  have  his  chance,”  said 
Dart.  His  arm  brought  her  a little 
nearer.  “Evie’s  got  to  have  hers.  We’vo 
had  ours.” 

Even  then  he  wondered  whether  she 
would  withstand  him,  but  to  his  deep 
amazement  she  answered: 

“Well!  You  know  best.” 

“ Oh,  there  they  are,”  said  he.  A 
white  gleam  was  in  the  pathway.  “Want 
me  to  stop  hugging  you  till  Evie  gets 
used  to  the  notion?  She  may  not  fancy 
an  elderly  dad  hanging  round,  trying  to 
cut  her  out.” 

Evelyn  withdrew  from  him  a pace. 

“ It’s  Evie,”  she  said,  “ but  she’s  alone.” 


Evie  came  up  the  steps  at  a run. 

“You  here,  folks?”  she  called.  “That 
you?”  She  was  before  them  almost  with 
the  words.  “ 1 want  to  tell  you,”  she  said, 
in  the  haste  of  pushing  a difficult  and 
considered  speech — “ I want  to  tell  you 
quick.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  Evelyn,  in  misery, 
“ we  know,  dear.” 

“ No,  you  don’t,”  said  Evie;  “you  can’t. 
I’ve  been  making  up  my  mind  for  two 
weeks,  but  I didn’t  do  it  till  to-night. 
Mother,  it  ’ll  be  awful  to  leave  you,  but 
I’ve  decided  I’ve  got  to  spend  part  of 
every  year  with  father.  Maybe  you  won’t 
take  me,  father,  but  I guess  you’ll  have 
to,  for  a while.  I kind  of  need  it.” 

Dart  lifted  both  hands  toward  her  and 
then  dropped  them.  If  there  were  some 
mysterious  hurt  to  his  wife  in  this,  he 
wanted  to  wait  till  she’d  taken  the  first 
step. 

“ What  does  he  say  about  it  ?”  Evelyn 
asked,  jealously. 

“Dick  Haynes?  I haven’t  asked  him. 
I’ve  refused  him.  You  might  as  well 
know  it,  so  we  needn’t  talk  about  it  ever 
any  more.” 

Evelyn  had  one  of  her  exuberant  thank- 
fulnesses. 

“Oh,  Evie,  I was  so  afraid  you’d  like 
him.  You  didn’t,  did  you?” 

“Why,  no,”  said  Evie,  in  a species 
of  reconsidering.  “I  didn’t  like  him. 
Maybe  I did  at  first,  but  not  after  I knew 
father.  Father’s  great!” 


Lines  Inscribed  on  a Hospital  Clock 

BY  E.  S.  MARTIN 

SING,  little  hours,  of  Edith  as  you  pass, 

Who  had  too  few  of  you,  but  those  she  had 
Spent  like  a Queen  of  Time; 

Sing  of  her  as  you  chime! 

How,  as  she  spent  you,  generous  and  glad, 

To  help  the  suffering  and  cheer  the  sad. 

Time  turned  his  glass. 
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A MONO  GRANDE  is  a big  baboon. 
Really,  it  means  a great  ape,  or 
plain  baboon;  but  to  Tito,  who 
had  seen  its  likeness,  engraven  as  eating 
large  fruits  in  the  Padre’s  natural- 
history  lesson,  it  had  always  seemed 
fjrandissimo.  Not  that  Tito  would  have 
eared  to  own  a very  large  one.  But  ever 
since  his  eyes  had  first  lingered  on  the 
marvelous  picture,  Tito  had  longed  to 
possess  one  of  reasonable  size,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  a very,  very  small  one. 

As  Tito  was  only  nine  years  old,  he 
was  the  youngest  (and  the  thirtieth)  of 
Padre  Pedro  s adopted  sons.  They  helped 
to  make  glad  the  Padre’s  heart,  and  in 
part  to  pay  their  way  through  a sunlit- 
vineyard  life  in  sight  of  the  blue  shadows 
of  the  Pyrenees,  by  planting  poppies  in 
his  “ Fields  of  Industry”  at  the  foot  of 
Terassa’s  beautiful  hill. 

When  the  magician  came  to  Terassa 
for  the  wine  festival,  Tito  was  deeply 
stirred  by  his  canvas-covered  cart  as  it 
dragged  up  the  winding  highway.  All 
the  thirty  little  boys  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  first  wine  festival  at  Terassa. 
The  Padre  said  it  would  bring  fame  to 
the  town,  and  they  were  to  plant  their 
finest  red  and  yellow  poppies  in  a pat- 
tern of  Spanish  flags  around  the  dancing- 
green  in  the  square.  Foreigners  would 
be  coming — merchants  from  all  countries 
to  taste  Terassa’s  wines.  There  would  be 
a great  sale  of  lace,  and  for  seven  days 
there  would  be  no  lessons  at  the  Padre’s 
house  by  the  church  above  the  chasm 
road,  and  no  work  in  the  poppy-fields. 
There  would  be  dancing  all  day  long;  and 
on  the  first  day  of  the  festival  each  of 
the  thirty  boys  would  have  a coin  of 
silver  for  himself,  to  buy  with  what  he 
chose. 

Padre  Pedro  sat,  according  to  his  daily 
custom,  on  the  stop  of  Old  Rosa’s  house 
across  from  the  fields,  chatting  with  her 
about  the  approaching  festival. 

“ There  are  no  Malaga  grapes  finer 
than  Yioleta’s,”  he  said.  “Nor  is  there 


any  wine  in  Ruby  that  can  surpass 
yours.” 

“ And  no  priest  in  Spain,”  said  Rosa, 
“ who  supports  thirty  orphans,  as  you 
do.” 

“ Tut !”  said  the  Padre,  reprovingly. 
“ I do  not  like  the  term  * orphans.’  Am 
I not  their  father?  Have  you  yourself 
not  mothered  half  of  them  for  me?  Be- 
sides, they  are  kept  in  part  by  the  poppy 
money.  From  all  that  is  saved  we  will 
buy  a large  greenhouse  in  the  spring.” 

“ And  more  orphans,  probably,”  said 
Rosa. 

“Why  not?”  asked  Padre  Pedro.  “Do 
I not  make  good  children  of  them  ?” 

“ You  spoil  them,”  said  Old  Rosa, 
brusquely.  “Why  does  the  child  follow 
you?”  She  pointed  a thin  finger  toward 
the  road.  Tito,  watching  the  Padre  like 
a baby  dog,  was  standing  there  in  the 
sun.  “Are  you  a mother,  that  he  can- 
not breathe  the  air  a rod  away?  Did 
you  suffer  for  his  birth,  that  he  should 
love  you  so?” 

The  Padre  seemed  scarce  to  hear  her. 
He  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  Tito. 
“ He  is  too  small  to  work,”  he  said, 
gently.  “ I bade  Toninio  to  be  lenient 
with  him.  As  to  that,  I have  planned  to 
give  him  to  Maruja.  She  is  worthy  of 
him  now.  I am  certain  of  it. . And  why 
not  to-day  as  well  as  to-morrow?  Ma- 
ruja shall  have  her  festival  beforehand.” 

Old  Rosa’s  face  grew  sterner  than  be- 
fore. 

“ Tito,”  called  the  Padre,  “ run  on  to 
the  market-place  and  wait  for  me  there  ”; 
and  the  brown-eyed  puppy  went  obedi- 
ently away.  Rosa  laid  hold  on  the 
Padre’s  arm,  and  her  words  came  trem- 
ulous with  heat. 

“You  give  him  to  Maruja!”  she  cried. 
“Where  is  God’s  justice? — To  her!” 

“Where  is  your  justice?”  demanded 
the  Padre.  “Do  you  condemn  an  un- 
fortunate? Shall  I find  you  resentful 
of  a fallen  woman  ?”  But  he  could  not 
check  her  speech. 
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other,  and  merely  feel  their  blood  wave 
like  the  flag  of  their  country,  it  was  like 
a match  to  paper.  It  ignited  them.  They 
flared  up.  It  wiped  from  them  the 
writing  of  long  years.  It  turned  them 
black.  The  Padre  spoke  against  it,  but 
without  enough  words,  or  else  not  soon 
enough.  Miguel  drank  it  one  night  at 
the  fonda.  The  next  night  he  played 
cards  as  well.  His  fellow  spoke  lightly 
of  a woman.  Miguel  snapped  lfis  cards 
on  the  table  from  the  thumb  downward, 
but  did  not  speak.  The  other  took  the 
woman’s  name  again  sneeringly,  and 
after  a pause  tauntingly.  Miguel  struck 
him  on  the  face  with  the  flat  of  his  hand, 
and  then  on  the  temple  with  his  glass. 
The  man  fell  noisily  to  the  floor.  When 
they  lifted  him  up  again,  and  found  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  Miguel 
had  run  away. 

“ And  they  say  he  is  a bandit !”  re- 
flected the  Padre,  sorrowfully,  as  he 
plodded  on.  “ Well,  Maruja  came  back 
when  we  had  thought  her  lost.  Perhaps 
Miguel  is  still  alive  somewhere!” 

He  found  Tito  by  the  market,  watch- 
ing the  magician’s  cart,  which,  partly 
uncovered,  gave  out  a glimpse  of  gay 
colors  and  sealed  boxes  and  noteworthy 
toys. 

“ To-morrow/’  said  the  Padre,  “ you 
shall  have  your  silver  coin,  and  buy  what 
you  will  from  the  cart.  Meantime  I 
bring  you  to  a dearer  present.”  Having 
said  this,  he  became  silent,  and  was  lost 
in  rumination  till  they  came  finally,  be- 
hind the  hill  and  looking  toward  the 
mountain,  to  the  last  house  beyond  the 
town.  It  was  Maruja’s  house. 

**  Salud!”  said  the  Padre,  coming  up 
through  her  small  garden.  Tito,  sud- 
denly shy  like  a debated  puppy  about  to 
be  given  a new  master,  clung  to  the 
black  cord  round  his  waist.  “ Daughter, 
shall  wo  make  lunch  at  your  table?” 

The  sad  woman,  so  much  older  than 
her  years,  and  so  thin,  flushed  with  un- 
wonted pleasure;  and  the  Padre,  holding 
Tito  on  one  knee,  and  in  one  hand  a 
spoon  for  their  curds  and  bread,  told  her 
of  his  purpose. 

“ Maruja,”  he  said,  “you  see  in  my 
lap  the  youngest  of  my  sons.  lie  needs 
more  than  the  little  boys  in  the  day- 
time. and  more  than  me  at  night.  T 
believe  you  are  a sanctified  woman,  and 
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so  I give  him  to  you.  Rear  him  up  a 
good  youth,  who  will  grow  to  a good 
man.” 

Maruja  was  staring  at  him,  wide- 
eyed.  As  she  began  to  be  credulous,  she 
stretched  her  arms  upon  the  table,  and 
sank  her  head  upon  her  arms,  and  her 
thin  body  shook  all  over. 

“ Bring  him  for  instruction  at  the 
right  hours,”  the  Padre  continued ; “ and 
though  he  must  play  more  than  work,  see 
that  he  learns  such  duties  as  are  no 
larger  than  himself.  Preferably,  about 
the  garden.  Be  a true  mother  to  him. 
And  if  a good  man  asks  to  marry  you, 
tell  him  nothing  of  yourself,  but  bid  him 
come  to  me.” 

He  set  Tito  down  upon  the  floor  and 
patted  his  cheek.  “ This  is  to  be  your 
mother,  netie  mio.  Be  an  affectionate 
son  to  her  ” ; and  leaving  them,  Padre 
Pedro  went  about  other  tasks. 

Tito  tried  to  love  Maruja  because  the 
Padre  had  bade  him  to,  but  his  thoughts 
would  not  go  that  way  all  in  a moment. 
He  had  seen  her  innumerable  times, 
going  about  the  village,  but  she  was  not 
as  pretty  as  Toninio’s  wife,  and  people 
did  not  talk  to  her  much  or  give  her 
presents.  She  set  up  a bed  for  him,  and 
gave  him  many  things  to  eat,  and  was  very 
kind  all  day,  but  he  was  afraid  of  her 
caresses.  They  were  extravagant.  They 
were  not  like  the  Padre’s. 

As  (he  sun  climbed  up  from  behind 
the  mountains  on  the  festival  morning, 
piercing  the  chasm  before  Maruja’s 
house  with  big  gold  arrows  through  the 
mist,  Tito  woke.  He  was  the  first  among 
all  the  thirty  little  boys  who  waited  for 
their  silver  coins  through  the  early  hours 
in  the  square. 

The  Padre  was  long  in  coming,  and 
when  he  came  it  was  to  face  a busy  day 
while  Terassa  and  her  strangers  danced 
and  idled.  In  the  fishmonger’s  he  ad- 
mired the  silver  scales  of  the  great  carps 
fetched  alive  in  salt  water  from  Barce- 
lona; but  sniffing  suddenly,  and  search- 
ing about  the  shop,  he  found  three  stale 
fishes,  and.  stamping  his  foot,  hurled  them 
into  the  street,  whence  their  owner  must 
cleanse  them  up  at  his  own  labor.  In 
two  shops  of  the  lace-makers  he  bestowed 
praise  alone;  but  going  on  to  the  third 
he  found  ancient  Tnes,  who  had  once 
been  the  widow  of  a gentleman,  making 
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a design  of  the  devil,  which  she  thought 
she  could  sell  to  an  American  at  the 
festival.  Having  paid  her  for  the  cost 
of  her  thread,  he  rent  it  apart  before  her 
frightened  nose,  and  to  her  pious  hus- 
band, who  had  set  out  his  pins  in  a like- 
ness of  St.  Peter,  he  spoke  words  of 
warning.  When  at  last  he  had  turned 
to  the  little  boys  in  the  square,  they  had 
fallen  upon  him  bodily,  able  to  forbear 
no  longer,  and  swept  him  tumultuously 
to  the  magician’s  booth. 

Here  Tito  gasped  with  a surprise  that 
made  him  giddy.  He  had  watched  the 
booth  for  hours,  yet  he  had  not  known 
that  it  had  marionetti.  They  were  hang- 
ing there,  three  of  them.  One  was  a 
French  Pierrot,  pink  and  white,  like 
sticks  of  candy,  and  with  a black  mask 
across  his  little  face.  One  was  a Pier- 
rette, in  white  with  blue  rosettes,  and 
the  third  was  a mono  grande! 

The  mono  grande  had,  like  the  others, 
a little  black  mask.  He  dangled  on  his 
string  between  them,  with  his  arms  and 
legs  stuck  forward  stiffly;  but  as  Tito 
gazed  at  him,  the  magician  started  his 
marionetti,  and  the  mono  grande  began 
to  move  up  and  down  and  to  dance  from 
side  to  side.  He  took  off  his  mask,  and 
put  it  on  again.  He  kissed  Pierrette, 
and  struck  Pierrot,  and  spoke  to  them, 
in  a high,  whining  voice  like  the  ma- 
gician’s. 

When  the  show  was  over,  Tito  did 
not  know  what  to  buy.  He  wanted  to 
ask  the  price  of  the  mono  grande;  but 
he  knew'  that  it  would  cost  a great  deal 
too  much.  Besides,  something  told  him 
not  to  betray  his  desire. 

So  Tito  did  not  ask,  for  already  a 
purpose  was  forming  dimly  in  his  mind. 
With  his  silver  coin  he  bought  a yard  of 
ribbon  for  Toninio’s  wife,  and  when  he 
had  given  it  to  her  on  the  dancing-green, 
he  sat  down  behind  the  musicians  and 
watched  the  magician’s  booth  all  day. 

Maruja  put  him  to  bed  early,  but  when 
she  had  gone  out  to  the  festival  he  dressed 
again,  lacing  the  back  of  his  smock  with 
great  difficulty,  and  crept  back  to  the 
square  and  into  the  little  alley  by  the 
side  of  the  shop.  Several  times  he  peeked 
round  the  corner  and  caught  glimpses  of 
the  marionetti  performing  in  the  booth, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  wdth  their 
shadows  thrown  by  the  torch-light. 


Late  at  night  the  Padre  passed  him  and 
entered  the  shop,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment Tito  sawr  him  come  out  again  with 
the  magician  at  his  heels  and  go  before 
the  old  man  to  the  dancing-green.  Then 
he  heard  the  Padre’s  voice  addressing 
the  townspeople  and  condemning  the  old 
man  as  a seller  of  black  magic,  so  that 
he  was  disgraced  before  all  the  citizens 
and  must  leave  Terassa.  As  the  Padre’s 
tones  grewr  stronger  and  his  words  more 
harsh,  Tito  told  himself : u If  he  is  a bad 
man,  he  does  not  deserve  to  have  the 
mono  grande.”  He  knew  that  such  an 
argument  was  wrong,  but  he  said  it  to 
himself  over  and  over.  Trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  he  suddenly  slipped  into  the 
deserted  shop  and  stole  the  mono  grande. 

Tito  shut  his  eyes  as  tightly  as  on  the 
night  before,  but  sleep  did  not  come  to 
him.  Hugging  the  precious  object  in  his 
arms,  he  lay  awake,  considering  many 
things  he  had  refused  to  think  about  all 
day.  He  was  terrified  at  what  he  had 
done.  He  could  not  give  the  mono 
grande  back,  for  what  might  the  magician 
not  do?  The  Padre  had  said  he  was  a 
bad  man,  and  he  might  kill  him.  Be- 
sides, he  did  not  wish  to  give  it  back. 

Yet  if  he  kept  it  he  could  not  play  with 
it  much.  He  might  hide  it  in  the  chasm 
and  play  with  it  there  sometimes,  but  its 
fur  wrould  be  spoiled  if  it  had  to  live 
under  a stone. 

When  Maruja  came  in  and  stood  be- 
side his  bed  he  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
hiding  the  mono  grande  deep  under  the 
bedclothes.  She  kissed  his  closed  lids 
and  his  forehead,  and  went  away  to  her 
own  bed.  When  she  was  gone,  sudden 
hot  tears  wet  his  face,  and  he  felt  sick 
with  guilt.  She  would  not  love  him  if 
she  knew.  And  the  Padre  might  never 
kiss  him  again.  He  had  forgiven  Jose 
for  breaking  Violet a’s  plum-tree,  but 
even  that  wras  not  as  wicked  as  breaking 
the  rope  that  held  the  mono  grande  in 
its  owmer’s  shop.  If  he  lived  in  some 
other  town,  where  there  wfas  nobody  he 
loved,  he  could  earn  his  keep  planting 
poppy-seeds,  and  play  wdtli  it  without, 
perhaps,  feeling  badly.  Tt  was  unfortu- 
nate to  have  no  money.  He  could  never 
have  bought  such  a toy,  unless  when  he 
was  a man  he  got  rich — rich  enough  to 
pay  the  price,  and  a little  over,  perhaps, 
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for  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  the  old  man 
meanwhile. 

For  the  third  time  that  day  Tito  got 
out  of  bed  and  dressed.  The  hour  of 
chill  had  come,  and  he  wrapped  the  mono 
grande  carefully  in  his  night-dress.  When 
he  had  laboriously  laced  his  smock  he 
tucked  under  it  his  package  of  poppy- 
seeds. Tiptoeing  past  Maruja,  he  took 
from  the  cupboard  some  pieces  of  cheese 
and  bread.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  steal- 
ing again,  but  she  had  bidden  him  eat 
all  he  wished  without  asking. 

When  the  thick  film  of  night-mist  be- 
gan to  shift  and  rise  in  the  chasm,  Tito 
was  plodding  through  it,  chilled  and 
shivering,  far  from  Terassa,  holding  Ahe 
mono  grande  tightly  against  his  thump- 
ing heart. 

People  were  very  kind  to  the  Padre 
and  Maruja.  He  Was  calm;  she  was 
frantic.  “We  will  find  him,”  he  kept 
saying,  while  the  furrow  in  his  brow 
grew  deeper.  Maruja,  her  cheeks  white, 
and  whiter  around  two  red  spots,  ran 
everywhere,  talking  and  talking. 

And  pid  Rosa  talked — mainly  about 
gypsies  and  bandits.  “ He  is  stolen,”  said 
Rosa,  “ and  a bad  man  will  be  made  of 
him.  Miguel  ran  away  and  became  a 
bandit !” 

She  and  Maruja  consorted  together 
like  born  sisters.  The  festival  paused  for 
a whole  day  while  foreigners  searched 
alike  with  Terassans  through  the  valley. 
They  ransacked  the  chasm.  Word  was 
sent  to  Ruby  and  to  towns  on  the  way. 

Yet  Rosa  was  not  satisfied.  “ Why  do 
you  not  hunt  down  the  gypsies?”  she  de- 
manded of  the  Padre,  over  and  over. 
“ They  are  as  good  as  bandits !”  And 
finally,  with  Maruja  quivering  on  her 
one  side,  and  the  Padre  white-faced  on 
the  other,  she  cried:  “If  you  do  not  go, 
I will;  better  your  round  legs  at  fifty 
years  than  my  blown-out  pipes  at  sev- 
enty !” 

At.  last  the  Padre  and  Toninio  rode 
through  the  chasm  into  the  mountains, 
leagues  farther  than  the  farthest  search- 
ers, to  the  gypsy  camp,  and  returned 
disheartened  but  satisfied.  The  gypsies, 
bad  as  bandits  though  they  might  be, 
were  innocent  of  Tito.  “He  is  dead!” 
wailed  Maruja,  and  the  Padre  could  not 
comfort  her,  or  himself,  either. 


Far  up  in  the  mountains,  at  the  head 
of  a yellow  slope  of  hard  stubble,  there 
is  a small  house  made  of  wood  and  stones. 
Its  walls,  once  red  with  berry-juice,  were 
washed  pink  with  rain.  Behind  it,  be- 
tween lines  of  straggling  corn,  a stream 
ran  tortuously  downward,  falling  into  the 
ravine  with  a monotonous  racket.  The 
sun,  like  a red  ball  on  an  invisible 
string,  followed  the  waterfall  into  the 
ravine.  The  pink  house  turned  to  a 
square  black  shadow  in  the  heavy  night, 
with  one  yellow  light  marked  out  on  it. 

A man  sat  in  the  little  house,  alone 
with  his  dull  thoughts.  That  night  they 
were  of  the  stunted  corn.  The  sun  had 
been  hot,  the  rain  now  scarce  and  now 
in  torrents,  and  frost  had  come  in  Au- 
gust. The  thick  silk  on  the  dwarfed 
stalks  was  withered  to  a damp  brown, 
like  the  three-days’  beard  on  his  face. 
The  man  had  been  young  once,  and  the 
face  handsome.  Above  the  swarthy  cheek- 
bones, under  the  heavy  hair,  the  well- 
like eyes  held  the  black  look  that  isola- 
tion brings.  On  the  floor  of  the  one  room 
lay  a loose  mat  of  brook-rushes.  Over 
the  low,  rough  bed  was  a jagged  frag- 
ment of  mirror,  casting  about  the  light 
of  his  tallow-dip. 

There  was  a sound  outside  the  house, 
and  he  sat  listening.  It  came  again  dis- 
tinctly, and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
threw  the  door  wide  open.  Something 
stumbled  forward  and  lay  across  the  sill. 

Tito  still  hugged  the  mono  grande  in 
his  arms.  His  clothes  were  torn,  his  feet 
were  cut  open  by  stones,  his  body  was 
limp.  The  man  held  back  his  head  and 
poured  some  red  wine  from  his  hand 
down  the  dry  throat.  Tito,  opening  his 
eyes,  put  a hand  on  the  man’s  knee  to 
steady  himself,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other.  Tito  was  first  to  speak. 

“ Thank  you  very  much,”  he  said, 
politely. 

“ Where  did  you  come  from  ?”  de- 
manded the  man,  wonderingly. 

“From  Terassa.” 

“ From  Terassa  ? Alone  ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Tito.  The  man 
stared  at  him  doubtfngly,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  great  brown  eyes  that 
denied  everything  but  the  truth. 

“How?” 

“ Partly  walking  and  partly  in  ft 
wagon.” 
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“Because  the  Padre  says  that  not  to 
love  people  is  death.  In  ten  years  you 
would  be  dead.” 

“ You  may  be  right,”  Miguel  said, 
after  a time.  “ Nevertheless,  I think  that 
it  is  so.” 

Tito  pondered  again.  “But  it  cannot 
be  so,  anyway,  because  you  love  me,  do 
you  not?” 

Miguel  gaped  at  him. 

“Yes,”  he  admitted,  slowly.  “I  sup- 
pose I do.” 

“ Then  why  did  you  say  it?”  asked  Tito. 

“ Because  I thought  I was  right,”  said 
Miguel. 

“ The  Padre  says  you  must  think  first 
before  you  do  or  say  anything,”  said  Tito. 

“ Does  the  Padre  know  everything  in 
the  world?”  asked  Miguel,  crossly. 

“ Yes,”  said  Tito. 

“Well,”  demanded  Miguel,  “did  you 
think  before  you  stole  the  mono  grande?” 

Tito  did  not  answer,  and  Miguel  sat 
bending  forward  in  gloomy  thought. 
He  was  uneasy,  vaguely  exasperated  at 
Tito’s  catechism.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  direct  questions  and  frank  com- 
ments. Tito’s  silence  disturbed  him  even 
more.  Glancing  up,  he  saw  that  the  small 
shoulders  were  drooped  and  quivering. 
Flushing,  he  went  awkwardly  over  to  him. 

“ What  I meant,”  he  said,  hesitatingly. 
“ was  that  I did  not  think  before  I killed 
the  man.” 

Tito’s  quiet  weeping  changed  to  a quick 
sob.  “Before  I stole  the  mono  grande, 
I thought  for  a long  time !”  he  said. 


While  Miguel  unlaced  the  puzzling 
smock  that  night  he  found  himself  won- 
dering whether  Tito  would  again  expect 
to  be  kissed.  But  apparently  Tito  did 
not.  When  his  night-dress  was  on  he 
walked  away  toward  the  bed;  but  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  Miguel 
hesitating  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  He 
went  back,  and  Miguel  kissed  him  good 
night. 

But  Tito  did  not  go  to  sleep.  He 
lay  awake  beside  Miguel,  thinking  of 
what  he  had  done  and  looking  at  the 
mono  grande.  The  silver-green  moon- 
light coming  through  the  window  shone 
on  its  black -bead  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to 
watch  him  for  hours.  The  domino  was 
crumpled  and  broken  in  its  paw,  as 
though  it  had  taken  it  down  to  watch 
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the  better.  At  last  the  moonlight  went 
away,  but  the  furry  limbs  and  little  eyes 
stayed  in  the  black  house. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Miguel, 
turning  over  in  the  dark. 

“I  am  afraid  of  the  mono  grande!” 
said  Tito. 

“ I am  afraid,  too,”  whispered  Miguel. 

In  the  morning  Tito  started  at  his 
trench  again.  Though  he  had  only  a few 
seeds  left,  they  lasted  well,  for  the  best 
poppies  are  planted  far  apart.  But  sev- 
eral times  he  went  to  the  door  of  the 
house  and  peered  in  at  the  mono  grande. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?”  Miguel  asked 
each  time. 

Tito  did  not  explain,  but  toward  after- 
noon he  grew  quite  idle,  and  sat  staring 
across  the  trench  through  the  doorway 
of  the  house. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Miguel. 

“ I — am  afraid  of  the  mono  grande,” 
said  Tito,  his  eyes  on  the  neglected 
trench. 

After  a silence  Miguel  said : “ Why 
not  throw  it  away?” 

“I  am  afraid  to  throw  it  away.  If  I 
did,  I — I could  never  give  it  back  to  him.” 

“ Suppose,”  said  Miguel,  hesitatingly, 
“ that  you  pay  him  for  it  instead.” 

“ I have  no  money,”  said  Tito. 

“ I have  a little,”  said  Miguel. 

“ Don’t  you  need  that  to  pay  for  what 
you  did  ?” 

Miguel  smiled  grimly.  “ No  one  can 
pay  for  a man’s  life  with  money.” 

“ You  might  pay  for  the  funeral,”  sug- 
gested Tito. 

Miguel  thought  deeply  for  a moment. 
“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ I suppose  the  Padre 
must  have  paid  for  it.” 

“ Besides,”  said  Tito,  “ we  have  to 
confess.” 

“ We  did  confess,”  returned  Miguel. 
“ You  told  me,  and  I told  you.” 

Tito  shook  his  head  sadly.  “But  we 
are  not  the  Padre,”  he  said. 

“ Then,”  asked  Miguel,  helplessly, 
“ what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Tito  at  last,  “that 
we  ought  to  go  to  the  Padre.” 

Miguel  was  silent  for  a long  while. 
He  grew  very  white.  Finally  he  said: 

“ Yes,  I suppose  we  ought  to  go.” 

When  the  little  pink  house  was  tightly 
closed  and  barred,  and  they  started  hand 
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NOW  that  one  of  the  several  recent 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  has 
been  chosen  by  an  overwhelming 
plurality  of  the  Electoral  College  and  a 
sweeping  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
cr  that  the  election  has  gone  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  a tie 
there  has  been  transferred  to  the  Senate, 
with  the  effect  of  making  the  actual  Vice- 
President  our  Chief  Magistrate,  it  seems 
a fortunate  moment  to  inquire  into  an 
interesting  psychological  phase  of  the 
contest  so  happily  ended. 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  wo 
practical  Americans  are  more  agreed 
than  another,  it  is  that  we  are  severally 
and  collectively  governed  by  our  convic- 
tions. We  believe  that  we  put  our  con- 
victions far  before  our  affections  as  rules 
of  conduct,  and  further  still  before  our 
emotions.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has  any 
effect  with  us  but  reason,  the  severe 
logic  of  sound  principles.  It  is  our 
national  habit  to  inquire  into  the  history 
of  the  men  seeking  to  serve  or  rule  us — 
it  seems  much  the  same  thing — and  to 
accept  or  reject  them  as  we  find  them  to 
have  been  or  not  to  have  been  invariably 
truthful,  just,  honest,  humane,  virtuous, 
and  actuated  or  not  in  public  life  by  the 
finest  ideals  of  private  life.  This  is  what 
we  believe,  and  yet  the  history  of  almost 
any  political  campaign,  and  especially 
the  campaign  which  still  shakes  the  In- 
dian Summer  air  with  its  reverberations, 
scarcely  seems  to  justify  our  belief. 

We  had  reached  this  point  in  our 
cogitations  when  we  suddenly  felt  the 
need  of  a disinterested  spectator  whose 
unprejudiced  criticism  we  might  invoke, 
and  we  fortunately  thought  of  a certain 
Chinese  philosopher  who  used  to  visit  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  offer  his 
countrymen  the  fruits  of  his  impartial 
observations  in  a series  of  letters  home. 
No  sooner  had  we  thought  of  this  savant 
than  he  appeared  with  a promptness  that 
might  have  hushed  us  in  a superstitious 


age,  but  which  so  exactly  jumped  with 
our  occasion  that  we  did  not  lose  a mo- 
ment in  laying  our  misgiving,  or  call  it 
quandary,  before  him.  He  seemed  to 
have  arrived  in  the  office  of  the  Easy 
Chair  after  a sojourn  in  our  national 
midst  so  long  as  to  have  covered  all  the 
political  events  of  the  past  six  months, 
and  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
confirming  our  latent  doubts.  He  ap- 
proached the  matter  in  hand  with  a 
knowledge  of  our  political  history  such 
as  few  who  have  lived  it  enjoy,  and 
almost  his  first  remark  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  we  should  always  devote  so 
much  of  our  time  and  strength  to  the 
investigation  of  the  moral  and  personal 
history  of  the  different  men  whom  we 
proposed  to  vote  for  or  against. 

When  we  answered  him  that  we  made 
this  sort  of  inquiry  for  the  satisfaction 
which  could  come  only  from  an  in- 
structed judgment  of  them,  he  said,  with 
the  polite  perplexity  which  is  so  charm- 
ing in  Chinese  philosophers,  u But  I 
cannot  understand  how,  since  this  is  so, 
you  seem  never  to  have  acted  from  that 
judgment.  It  appears  that  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  your  national  history 
the  characters  of  your  popular  favorites 
have  been  shown  such  as  to  shock  great 
minorities  of  your  people  without  affect- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  majorities.  How 
is  this,  if  you  act  from  judgment  based 
upon  faith  in  the  integrity  and  honor  of 
the  men  chosen  to  office  among  you  V9 

In  reply  we  felt  obliged  to  begin  by 
disabling  the  capacity  of  any  foreigner, 
however  amiable  and  enlightened,  to  un- 
derstand a people  so  complex  as  our- 
selves and  then  we  begged  him  to  explain 
a little  further.  Naturally  he  complied 
with  our  request  by  further  question. 
He  asked  whether  we  really  thought  that 
a single  voter’s  mind  had  ever  been 
changed  by  anything  proven  for  or 
against  any  one  of  the  admirable  men 
chosen  or  rejected  in  the  recent  election. 

We  could  only  try  to  smile  compas- 
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sionately  in  saying  that  the  sort  of  in- 
quiry made  had  been  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  minds  of  voterS  who  were 
not  yet  of  fixed  opinions.  “ What  we 
call  the  floating  vote/’  we  said;  and 
then  he  wished  to  know  whether  such 
a vote  was  large,  and  we  explained 
that  it  was  the  unknown  quantity 
in  our  problem,  but  probably  it  was 
not  important.  We  thought  ourselves 
very  frank  in  this,  and  when  the  phi- 
losopher demanded  what  caused  the  great 
changes  which  had  from  time  to  time 
taken  place  in  our  political  opinions,  we 
answered  that  it  was  something  which 
appealed  to  the  conscience,  as  in  the 
memorable  revulsion,  sixty  years  ago, 
from  pro-slavery  rule.  Often,  we  owned, 
the  motive  was  slighter,  and  there  were 
cases  in  which  many  voters  could  give 
no  better  reason  for  transferring  their 
allegiance  than  that  they  thought  we 
needed  a change.  “ Measures,  not  men,” 
we  quoted  a faded  formula. 

“ But  I noticed,”  the  philosopher  re- 
turned, “ or  I thought  I noticed,  that  in 
the  recent  canvass  comparatively  little 
was  said  about  measures  and  a very 
great  deal  about  men.  The  several  can- 
didates were  accused  of  every  inveracity, 
hypocrisy,  imbecility,  every  species  of 
incivism,  of  a willingness  to  ruin  their 
country  for  the  gratification  of  their 
selfish  ambition.” 

“ Certainly,  there  was  something  of 
that  sort,”  wc  admitted,  and  then  our 
overweening  truthfulness  obliged  us  to 
add,  “ There  was  everything  of  that  sort. 
It  was  a canvass  embittered  in  un- 
paralleled measure  by  personal  disap- 
pointments and  resentments.” 

“But  those  accusations,  so  freely 
made,  did  they  have  any  sensible  effect 
on  the  result?”  the  philosopher  pursued, 
and  we  were  forced  to  own : 

“ No,  we  can't  honestly  say  they  had.” 

“But  they  were  addressed  to  the  rea- 
son, the  conscience?” 

“ Yes,  apparently  they  were.” 

“Apparently?  I don’t  understand.” 

“You  must  realize  that  in  this  coun- 
try every  man  has  his  reason  and  his 
conscience  in  his  own  keeping.  Many 
things  may  be  addressed  to  them,  but  it 
is  quite  for  each  voter  to  say  whether 
his  reason  or  his  conscience  shall  be 
affected  by  those  things.” 


“ In  the  way  of  argument,  yes.  But 
if  the  things  are  in  the  way  of  fact  ?” 

“ Then,”  we  explained,  “ each  voter  is 
competent  to  decide  for  himself  that  the 
alleged  facts  are  lies.” 

The  philosopher  drew  a long  breath. 
“I  see!  Then  it  was  all  to  no  purpose?” 

“We  cannot  say  that,  exactly.  With 
the  unimportant  exception  of  the  un- 
known quantity,  the  floating  vote,  every 
American  citizen  enters  into  such  a con- 
test with  his  mind  made  up  through 
cold  reason  in  a process  something  like 
this:  ‘I,  A B,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
perfect  in  wind  and  limb,  have  decided 
that  C D is  the  fittest  man  to  be  Presi- 
dent because  I like  him  and  trust  him, 
and  because,  as  I am  neither  fool  nor 
knave,  I could  not  like  or  trust  a bad 
man,  or  any  but  the  best  man.  I do  not 
care  what  others  may  think  or  say  of 
him;  I believe  in  him,  and  I shall  vote 
for  him  in  spite  of  anything,  even,  that 
he  thinks  or  says  himself.’  ” 

Our  statement  silenced  the  philosopher 
for  the  moment;  he  winked  his  Oriental 
eyes,  at  once  almond  and  oblique,  and 
then  we  saw  him  gathering  head  for 
another  question,  which  came  in  the* 
words,  “But  isn’t  this  decision  rather 
temperamental,  the  effect  of  sentiment, 
of  emotion?” 

“ It  might  be,”  we  said,  “ in  a person 
who  was  sentimental  or  emotional,  but 
we  invite  you  to  realize  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  never  so.  Each  of  us,  as  has 
been  exemplified,  being  neither  fool  nor 
knave,  may  safely  trust  the  decision 
which  he  reaches  intuitively  as  well  as 
logically.  The  sum  of  such  decisions 
gives  the  triumph  of  reason  in  our  elec- 
tions.” 

“Yes,  that  is  so  if  the  decisions  in  a 
certain  case  form  a majority.  But  what 
of  the  minorities  which,  if  united,  would 
sometimes  form  a losing  majority  over 
the  winning  plurality?” 

“ That  is  a matter,”  we  explained, 

“ which  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  The  wisdom  of  our  system  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  works.  Every- 
body acquiesces  in  the  result.” 

“ Yes,  yes!”  the  philosopher  said,  with 
perplexity.  “ But  we  are  leaving  the 
question  which  we  began  with.  Why. 
if  you  all  enter  into  a political  canvass 
with  your  minds  made  up,  whether  logi- 
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cally  or  emotionally,  do  you  spend  so 
much  time  and  money  in  the  endeavor 
to  change  one  another’s  minds  ?” 

“ It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, unless  by  the  supposition  that  the 
discussion  releases  the  electricity  latent 
in  the  body  politic  and  ultimately  tends 
to  establish  the  civic  health.  It  may  be 
said  that,  while  our  opinions  are  logical, 
our  actions  are  mystical;  all  may  under- 
stand the  first,  few  (especially  foreign- 
ers) the  last.  In  monarchical  countries 
no  such  release  takes  place;  and  such 
countries  suffer  indefinite  discomfort  and 
malaise,  or  else  relieve  themselves  by  vio- 
lent explosions  called  revolutions.  When 
they  are  also  constitutional  countries, 
some  relief  is  afforded  by  the  parliamen- 
tary elections,  the  parliamentary  debates; 
but  the  process  is  seldom  so  drastic  as 
(hat  which  you  have  witnessed  in  our 
recent  Presidential  canvass,  and  not  so 
completely  effective.  The  change  of 
executive  takes  place  through  the  suc- 
cession of  the  hereditary  heir  to  the 
throne ; and  though  possibly  the  vast 
majority  of  his  subjects  know  him  to  be 
dissolute,  mendacious,  feeble-minded,  no- 
body dreams  of  urging  the  facts  as  rea- 
sons why  he  should  not  be  king.” 

“ I know  all  that,”  the  philosopher 
submitted.  “ But,  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
all  that  does  not  convince  me  you  are 
right  in  your  premise.” 

“What  is  our  premise,  pray?”  we  de- 
manded, rather  sardonically. 

“ That  your  citizens  reason  to  their 
preferences  in  their  choice  of  a candi- 
date. If  they  reasoned  to  it  they  would 
be  open  to  reasons  against  it,  often  in 
the  form  of  undeniable  facts,  now  abso- 
lutely wasted.  It  appears  to  me,  if  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  so,  that  your  peo- 
ple are  politically  actuated  in  their  pref- 
erence by  affection,  by  emotion ; that  they 
feel  their  way,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  moved  from  the  end  which  is  also 
the  beginning.” 

“ Prove  it  1”  we  cried. 

“How  does  one  prove  such  a thing? 
You  admit  that  the  fact  has  this  appear- 
ance ?” 

“ And  if  it  has?” 

“Well,  then,  I think  your  premise  is 
wrong.  You  could  only  be  right  in  it 
when  there  is  some  great  moral,  funda- 


mental question  before  you,  like  the 
slavery  question;  otherwise  you  do  not 
act  politically  from  conviction;  you  act 
from  fancy,  from  prejudice.  What  has 
become  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
their  followers  in  the  support  of  Clay, 
of  Blaine,  of  Bryan,  to  name  only  pop- 
ular favorites  who  failed?  Their  fol- 
lowers loved  these  men;  they  could  not 
tell  why  because  they  had  not  reasoned 
why ; they  might  have  reasoned  why  con- 
vincingly, but  they  did  not  reason  at  all. 
You  are  forgiving  my  frankness?” 

“ Oh,  by  all  means.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting. But  you  don’t  call  the  initiative, 
the  referendum,  and  the  recall  great 
moral,  fundamental  questions,  then?” 

“ In  answer  I will  a9k  whether  you 
consider  them  of  the  proportion  and  the 
quality  of  the  slavery  question?” 

“No,  certainly  not.” 

“Well,  I should  say  your  people  did 
not  vote  on  them ; they  voted  on  the 
men  who  favored,  or  opposed  them;  and 
in  this  they  obeyed  their  affections,  they 
acted  from  their  emotions.  The  char- 
acters of  the  different  candidates  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  decision  for 
or  against  them;  it  was  their  natures 
which  attracted  or  repelled  the  voters7 
liking.  They  felt  that  they  would  be 
safe  with  this  man  or  that  because,  ir- 
respective of  his  actions,  even  of  his 
expressions,  they  knew  he  was  this  or 
that  kind  of  man ; and  they  knew  he  was 
so  because  they  felt  it  in  fheir  bones.77 

The  philosopher  smiled,  not  more,  we 
fancied,  from  satisfaction  in  his  argu- 
ment than  from  pleasure  in  his  apt  use 
of  the  concluding  phrase. 

His  amiability,  if  not  his  argument, 
was  irresistible,  and  we  admitted : 
“ There  may  be  something  in  what  you 
say.  But  we  are  glad  you  have  agreed 
with  us  that  when  there  is  a question  of 
vital  importance,  like  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, before  our  people,  they  act  from 
their  reason.  By  the  way,  how  is  it  with 
you  in  China  when  it  is  not  a question 
of  foot-binding  or  cutting  off  queues, 
but  only  a choice  between  men,  all 
equally  patriotic?77 

“Ah,”  the  philosopher  said,  in  the  act 
of  vanishing  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  “ we  are  only  just  commencing 
republic.77 
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IT  comports  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  season  that,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  after  the  birtli  of  Christ,  we 
should  consider  what  His  gospel  lias 
come  to  mean  to  Christendom.  What 
has  our  faith  to  do  with  the  humanism 
of  this  twentieth  century? 

Since  the  intuitions  of  reason  reached 
in  our  contemplation  of  the  physical 
universe  give  us  but  the  flashes  of  a 
dry  and  empty  light,  enabling  us  at  the 
best  to  divine  the  rhythmic  harmony  of 
an  all-embracing  creative  life,  but  with 
no  apprehension  of  the  theme  of  that 
harmony,  the  soul,  for  fullness  of  its 
vision,  turns  from  the  barren,  though 
lucent,  fields  of  space,  to  find  the  divine 
reality  in  the  humanly  real. 

To  find  it,  we  say.  Faith  is  the 
creative  activity  of  the  soul,  but  the 
soul  never  said  to  itself  that  it  created 
God;  its  sense  of  its  creative  activity 
was  always  that  of  finding — of  finding 
in  the  sense  of  meeting,  or  being  met, 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  effort  or 
search. 

Now,  we  need  not  enter  upon  the  vast 
retrospect  of  human  faith  as  ritual  or 
as  belief.  It  was  always  thought  of 
as  the  Way — the  way,  that  is,  on  which 
human  souls  found  the  divine,  the  divin- 
ity always  humanly  invested.  To  every 
creation  of  faith  imagination  gave  a 
human  embodiment.  Philosophy  might 
seek  a First  Cause,  remote  and  im- 
mutable; faith  looked  for  a divinity 
next  to  human  experience,  immediately 
in  the  way,  a guide  and  comforter.  The 
intimacy  was  not  merely  individual  but, 
and  in  a special  sense,  social — the  con- 
cern of  the  multitude.  Thus  faith  was 
always  the  chief  factor  in  humanism. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  humanism  as 
only  a lofty  and  select  strain  of  hu- 
manity, confined  in  the  regions  of  art 
and  philosophy;  really  it  is  the  main 
concern  of  the  multitude,  of  Every- 
man. As  a transcendental  culture,  be- 
longing to  thinkers  and  writers  and 


artists,  it  has  high  values  because  and 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
creative  activity  of  the  soul,  but  in  that 
confinement  it  is  a solitary  and  there- 
fore an  only  partially  realized  culture. 
It  is  not  expressed  in  the  terms  of  life — 
that  is,  of  common  experience. 

The  humanism  which  excludes  the 
multitude  is  spoiled  by  its  own  conceit. 
There  are  very  many  things  in  which 
the  multitude  is  not  expert  or  wise;  but 
when  it  was  most  ignorant  and  to  the 
least  degree  participant  in  government 
and  social  specialization,  it  was  creative. 
Language  was  not  invented  by  leaders 
and  by  them  imparted  to  the  people — in 
its  first  meanings  it  was  created  by  the 
multitude.  Faith  was  and  is  and  must 
ever  be  of  the  multitude.  As  the  creation 
of  the  many,  faith  had  a reality  which  was 
afterward  diluted  by  intelligence.  This 
creation  was  a finding  of  the  divine;  the 
sense  of  being  met  in  as  direct  a contact 
as  that  of  the  mouth  with  food  or  as  that 
almost  tactile  esthetic  seizure  which  we 
call  taste.  We  owe  to  men  in  the  mass — 
that  is,  to  Everyman — the  fundamental 
substance  of  faith,  the  root  of  human- 
ism. The  sense  of  a need  which  is  not 
to  be  met  by  any  material  thing,  but 
which  surely  is  met  on  the  plane  of  the 
soul’s  desire  and  aspiration,  is  common 
to  humanity;  out  of  it  has  come  the 
spiritual  growth  of  mankind,  and  it  has 
in  all  ages  been  the  inspiration  of  Imag- 
ination and  Reason — of  all  psychical  ac- 
tivity. That  native  sensibility  of  the 
soul  which  implies  divine  fatherhood 
and  human  brotherhood — kinships  that 
are  grounded  in  eternity — is,  because  it 
is  native,  common  to  all  souls. 

Tn  the  actual  development  of  human- 
ity, as  historically  presented,  we  take 
note  of  eminences,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  human  beings  sinks  into  in- 
significance. We  see  the  whole  move- 
ment as  a social  development,  but  the 
society  apparent  to  our  view  is  limited 
to  special  classes,  and  the  determina- 
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tion  of  its  activities  still  further  limited 
to  distinguished  individual  leaders  and 
their  select  following.  The  communal 
impulse  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  social 
specialization  before  there  can  be  such 
a thing  as  history;  yet  from  that  im- 
pulse all  social  institutions  began. 

It  was  in  the  molding  of  those  in- 
stitutions— so  vital  in  their  origin  and 
so  real  in  their  first  intent,  as  imme- 
diately growing  out  of  the  elements  of 
a common  human  experience — that  the 
stamp  of  masterly  intelligence  was  im- 
posed upon  them;  that  same  intelligence 
which  fashioned  utensils  and  machines 
and  gave  new  and  extra-natural  disposi- 
tions and  directions  to  physical  forces, 
exploiting  the  material  world  and  often, 
most  unnaturally,  humanity  itself. 

It  is  because  man  can  detach  himself 
from  that  kind  of  reality  of  which  he 
has  an  immediate  sense  in  his  experience 
— in  his  perception,  his  esthetic  sensi- 
bility, his  elemental  contacts,  and  his 
feeling  of  an  invisible  Presence  out- 
side of  himself  yet  “ nearer  than  hands 
or  feet  ” — that  he  is,  in  an  exceptional 
sense,  spectator,  artificer,  and  schemer, 
mathematician,  logician,  and  metaphy- 
sician. The  exercise  of  his  faculty  is 
indefinitely  extended  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  immediate  experience,  as  far 
beyond  these  as  the  area  of  vision  is 
extended  beyond  that  of  touch.  Con- 
sciousness also  is  expanded  through  the 
multiplicity  of  contacts  not  immediate, 
such  as  are  established  by  communica- 
tion, especially  through  the  secondary,  or 
conceptual,  meanings  of  words. 

We  have  here  in  view  only  such 
human  activities  as  are  consciously 
planned,  those  in  which  man  is  the 
fashioner  and  adjuster,  as  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  he  is  a creator.  In 
these  outer  courts  of  the  temple  of  life, 
forever  extending  their  borders,  creative 
life  projects  a formal,  mechanical,  and 
artificial  system,  apparently  contradict- 
ing itself.  It  is  the  field  of  man’s  free- 
dom, of  his  mastery  over  matter,  and 
of  his  material  and  mental  progression, 
though  the  privilege  accorded  him  seems 
to  be  the  achievement  of  the  unnatural 
and  the  unreal.  Also  it  is  permitted 
him  to  mar  as  well  as  to  make,  to  de- 
grade as  well  as  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion. Excellence  and  depravity,  merit 


and  demerit,  in  all  degrees  of  these  ac- 
cording to  formal  standards— these  are 
terms  inapplicable  to  natural  or  creative 
procedure.  Is  not  the  fall  of  man  in- 
veterately  associated  with  his  discrimi- 
nation between  good  and  evil? 

But  it  was  for  man  to  be  “ as  the 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.”  For  man 
has  always  attributed  to  Deity  what  was 
most  distinctive  to  humanity.  God  was 
the  all  - beholding,  the  Spectator  and 
Designer.  It  was  a part  of  human  con- 
ceit to  imagine  the  gods  jealous  of  man’s 
inventions  and  aspirations.  The  burden 
of  this  conceit  lias  always  been  man’s 
assumption  of  his  superiority  to  all  other 
creatures  by  reason  of  li is  difference 
from  them,  and  to  the  entire  material 
universe  because  of  his  mental  faculty 
and  capacity. 

In  a system  of  activities  dependent 
upon  arbitrary  choice  and  selection  men 
compete  with  one  another  for  material 
wealth  and  social  position;  advantage  is 
cumulative,  and  with  the  advance  of  an 
artificial  civilization  class-specialization 
is  developed,  and  on  the  part  of  a few 
a new  sense  of  superiority  flatters  human 
vanity.  The  multitude  is  in  contempt — 
the  profanum  vulgus. 

Now  it  is  just  this  multitude  that  the 
faith  which  has  made  Christendom  has 
divinely  cherished  .and  humanly  re- 
instated. This  faith  has  built  up  a new 
communal ity,  based  upon  the  principle 
of  sympathy  — a jirinciple  which  was  . 
concretely  embodied  in  the  despised 
Galilean,  and  was  the  burden  of  His 
message  to  men. 

We  may  have  the  conviction  that  in 
the  course  of  creative  evolution  this 
principle  would  have  its  triumphant 
manifestation  in  some  new  realization  of 
humanity.  But  it  must  be  in  the  course 
of  creative  evolution — that  is,  through 
creative  activity  distinctively  psychical, 
rather  than  through  the  kind  of  intel- 
ligence developed  by  man  ih  his  artificial 
manipulation  of  material  things  with 
reference  to  utilities,  in  his  conventional 
social  adjustments  for  the  establishment 
of  formal  justice,  and  in  his  sciences 
based  on  mathematical  or  logical  formu- 
lations, wherein  he  imposes  his  notional- 
ly  conceived  diagrams  upon  all  opera- 
tions, natural,  human,  or  divine. 
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It  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  absolutely  dissociate  man 
the  creator  from  man  the  artificer  and 
logician.  It  is  as  a builder  that  he  un- 
foreseeably  becomes  an  architect.  Into 
his  inventions  an  element  often  enters 
which  is  logically  inexplicable.  His  out- 
ward refinements  are  liable  to  disclose 
an  inward  grace.  Often  his  speculation 
unawares  mirrors  eternity.  The  long 
view,  the  spacious  area  of  effort,  the  ever- 
widening  expanse  of  consciousness,  are 
hospitable  overtures  to  genius.  It  is  as 
if  the  creative  soul  attended  all  eager 
quests  and  aspirations  of  whatever  sort, 
finding  there  its  own  opportunity.  It 
is  true  that  faith,  philosophy,  and  art 
have  been  disguised  or  obscured  by  so- 
phistications and  illusions;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  every  advance  of  material  and 
intellectual  progress  has  afforded  new 
permissive  conditions  for  the  creative 
evolution  of  humanism.  Open  com- 
munication and  the  free  play  of  in- 
dividual and  social  activities  not  only 
leave  less  room  for  secretive  greed,  petty 
strifes,  class-oppression,  and  other  per- 
versions of  competitive  selection,  but 
afford  fresh  avenues  for  disinterested 
impulses  and  sympathies — for  the  culture 
of  the  heart. 

This  realization  of  a new  humanity  is 
through  the  sense  of  what  is  real  in 
common  human  experience.  It  implies 
the  purgation  of  civilization,  not  its 
destruction.  It  is  not  a return  to  nature 
or  to  an  insulated  primitive  communal- 
ism,  but  to  a life  as  real  as  that  of  na- 
ture or  as  that  of  unsophisticated  hu- 
manity— to  a spiritual  life,  having  the 
quality  of  eternity.  The  meeting  of  the 
human  and  divine,  in  that  the  Logos,  or 
the  Reason  that  is  immanent  in  all 
things,  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us — the  life  and  the  light  of  the  soul — 
expresses,  however  we  may  interpret  it, 
the  divine  reality  in  the  humanly  real, 
and  through  the  infinite  reinforcement 
of  creative  faith  makes  possible  a hu- 
manism which  is  not  a system  but  a 
living  organism,  in  which  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  The  utmost  reach 
of  human  excellence  or  efficiency  could 
never  produce  such  an  organism. 

The  gospel  — the  foundation  of  the 
faith  of  Christendom — as  proclaimed  by 
Christ  and  illustrated  in  His  life  as  in 


His  utterances,  appealed  first  of  all  to 
the  multitude,  and  was  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  lowly  long  before 
it  became  a power  in  the  hands  of  the 
powerful.  It  was  an  unpremeditated 
counsel  of  perfection,  never  in  all  time 
to  be  transcended  by  the  most  luminous 
intuitions  of  reason,  yet  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  living  experience,  an  imme- 
diate ministry  to  the  common  life  of 
mankind.  He  who  spoke,  whether  di- 
rectly or  in  parables,  was  no  teacher 
of  moral  lessons.  He  furnished  no  chart 
for  the  conduct  of  life;  His  word  itself 
seemed  spirit  and  life.  He  was  no  leader 
of  the  people,  such  as  the  restive  or 
ambitious  Hebrew  politician  expected  the 
Messiah  would  be,  a hero  who  should 
destroy  the  oppressors  of  His  race;  He 
never  even  prophesied  such  relief,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  proclaimed  as  blessed 
the  meek,  the  peace  - makers,  and  the 
persecuted.  Yet  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly,  because  His  wras  a 
gospel  of  forgiveness,  of  mercy  even  if 
it  were  law-breaking,  and  of  brotherly 
love.  One  might  keep  all  the  command- 
ments, yet,  for  lack  of  love,  be  utterly 
empty.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  not 
a reward  or  an  endowment — it  was  with- 
in, an  experienced  reality. 

Here  was  the  ultimate  faith,  forever 
appealing  to  common  sense.  It  did  not 
seem  religious  as  men  understood  relig- 
ion. It  had  neither  ritual  nor  dogma, 
though  these  were  abundantly  supplied 
later.  But,  with  or  without  these,  the 
faith  itself  has  survived  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  renewing  life  at  its  fountain. 
It  has  been  the  leaven  of  civilization 
through  nineteen  centuries.  To-day  it  is 
accepted  as  the  hope  of  the  world.  Phi- 
losophy and  art  have  withdrawn  from 
their  remote  and  unreal  fabrications  and 
embodiments  to  the  direct  regard  and 
presentment  of  that  living  experience 
which  is  the  fertile  field  of  faith.  Sym- 
pathy, not  merely  as  a sentiment  but  as 
a principle  of  life,  is  bound  to  prevail, 
abolishing  hatred  and  strife. 

Selection — that  is,  creative  selection — 
is  also  a principle  of  life;  the  harmony 
is  not  a uniformity,  but  consists  of 
diverse  strains.  Heterogeneity  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  creative  activity. 
Eminence  is  for  descent,  and  mastery  is 
service.  The  reality  is  the  harmony. 
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SITTING  on  the  broad  heui’h  Again&t  tlin  hiokor]  doun  upon  Sarah-  Arm  as  she  fay 
front  Wall  pf  fa?r..  Nl«;v  &rah  Ann  nfi  hu*  ^<Vr*  -^v’  ;’  •'••<'  • . 

Mo!»f  s.^liol  heavily..  Tfe  Mi  I lord  own  *v  AV.hu.  t .lid  you  eat. -Surah  .-V urn 

k iar  lay  (unv|k;irt't?-d  "her.  her  S>m»b  Ami  answered  with  a weak  ir  Xot 

were  dim,  her tolled  faee  Vtes  pule.  tie* ' 

Pn^fiitly,  witli  another  l'»!ij;  siph,  .Sarah  'But  ichatt”  insisted  tin?-  doctor 
Ann  opened  paper.  rsmdiy  *!m  read  v Ai'h,  some  corn  and  fried  tomatoes  «ml 
w I tl‘  iimny  yvelanmtmn*.  hmw  on  mournd  **  »T  slimt  poaches.  ink!  pain#  doughnut*  And  a. 
vi f-*’  to  .■-'&&»■'  a ail) I in  />n  k of  tte  little  pife.  1 huvT1  yateu  that  muck 

'.he*!, door. ';  already;  duet urd* 

>*  A 'spake*  era  WIp&  put  of  the  -pulpit  in  the  ,f  But  you  m*Ver  -\yj?Te  as  o}*J  as  you  are 
Zion  Church,  ■■Sueamifiih !”  $|>**  would  cry,  to*day.  ‘And  you  take  no  exriyug/i/  Sarah 
* What  do  you  think  of  ilmt.  weu  !*■  Ann.” 


‘ Oil!  this  he;  SutOnuoih 
pteaeliPT  hi  i ikji  ol 

lOetipn!?; 

On  the  inner 
w j?  re  mitt  ii  in  o r yy 
rema  rkaiilt'  iinuotindC' 
me.nts.  Here  a (<V*r- 
iunh  pmfesso?  had  >u»  • 
vckriefj  i n p 1 a nthig , ha  ir  y.y 'f:i. 
on  balrl  Ihm#  b)7 
mean*  of  tiny  gold 
<v  iff# ; !h>xtv  A thfi ti  tit* 
fejtfptpi  tii  oiminit 
he  had 

tHTOWn  :W>" ‘ fftf  that  hi- 
wife  no  longer  loved 
hi  fit:  . 

But  'vainly  &atfaH 


Arm  trmi  to  boiyome 
mtcr**teil.  >1ven  th<* 
recount  of  the  woman 
ttku  put  gfe*  into  Tier 
ht»:*hii.nd‘s  (oos  brought 
t rhrn  Surah  Ajrjirt  ApU*  a 
tdtn#  of  J he  ju’itc! 

S a mh  Ann  folded  tfm 
paper  ami  efespett  her 
harklH  and  i‘ip^d  Imr 
ov:i.  The  ihau.i'hf  of 
euiiB^  was  tip!  pietOv* 
ant.  Pm  ft  wiih  dotdd- 
f ii  I . whether  A?‘a  rah  An  n 
rvhuld  ever  agaifi  in 
all  her  fife  have  a foil 
dieal.  . . . > v '>'v  _ 

p wn  >4  t wo  vm\k* 
*thei’  (ft#  ot(l ' doctor 
had  befcu  >ca][!ed  in 
for  the  first  ibnr  in 
twenty  year5!.  He 
hs*d  h short,  Aareaktie 
Way  af  speaking, 
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“ But  I don’t  eat  much,  not  what  I call 
much.”  Sarah  Ann’s  appetite  was  returning. 
She  thought  of  the  ripening  corn  in  her 
garden.  “ And  the  pies  and  cakes  I make 
myself,  and  the  things  that  you  make  your- 
self, they  are  always  all  right.” 

Even  as  she  spoke,  Sarah  Ann  made  up 
her  mind  to  disobey.  When  the  doctor  had 
gone,  she  crept  down-stairs  and  cooked  a 
little  lunch  for  herself;  she  made  herself 
coffee  and  fried  a few  corn  fritters.  In  the 
afternoon  the  doctor  came  again  to  look 
down  upon  Sarah  Ann  as  she  lay  in  her  bed. 

“ You  will  be  worse  before  you  are  better, 
that  I can  promise  you,”  said  he.  “ And  if  you 
do  such  a dumb  thing  again,  you  may  die.” 

Now  life  was  sweet  to  Sarali  Ann.  But 
though  she  did  not  wish  to  die,  neither  did 
she  wish  to  live  in  a state  of  constant  star- 
vation. When  she  was  able  to  rise  once 
more,  the  doctor  limited  her  to  soft-boiled 
eggs,  soup,  toast,  and  the  like.  Drearily  she 
looked  down  upon  her  garden  with  its  nod- 
ding tassels  of  corn,  its  scarlet  tomatoes,  its 
tall  vines  of  lima  beans,  its  heavily  laden 
peach-tree.  This  year  her  cantaloup  and 
egg-plant  were  unusually  fine,  and  they 
would  go  to  waste  with  the  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Sarah  Ann  preferred  to  sit  on  her  back 
porch,  but  now  she  could  sit  there  no  longer 
and  be  tortured.  Each  evening,  hungry  and 
discontented,  she  went  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  The  doctor  promised  her  that  she 
would  become  accustomed  to  smaller  rations. 
In  the  mean  time  she  longed  for  a meal  of 
fried  chicken  and  cucumber  salad  and  boiled 
corn  and  sliced  tomatoes,  a meal  fit  for  a 
grown  person. 

Sitting  on  the  bench,  now  thinking  with 
closed  eyes  of  her  own  misery,  now  gazing 
idly  down  the  street,  Sarah  Ann  saw  pres- 
ently a strange  man  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  station.  The  sight  of  his 
tall,  thin  figure  diverted  her  for  a moment. 

“Who  is  he,  then?”  she  asked  herself. 
“ Where  is  he  going?  What  is  he  doing  in 
Millerstown  ?” 

Her  questions  were  promptly  answered. 
The  tall,  thin  man  approached  nearer  and 
stopped  before  her. 

“ Is  this  Mrs.  Mohr?”  he  inquired, 
pol  itely. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Sarah  Ann. 

The  gentleman  sat  down  beside  her. 

“ My  name  is  Simpson,”  he  explained,  as 
though  he  had  heard  Sarah  Ann’s  mental 
questions.  “ I came  to  see  if  von  could  give 
me  hoard.  To-morrow  evening  I am  going  to 
deliver  a lecture  in  your  hall.  After  that 
I have  nothing  to  do  till  next  Monday.  I 
should  like  to  stay  here  till  then.” 

Sarah  Ann  considered.  Slip  would  re- 
cover all  the  faster  if  she  had  something  to 
occupy  her  time.  She  could  hoard  the 
strange  gentleman  without  any  cost,  and  his 
money  would  help  to  pay  the  doctor’s  hill 
She  and  tin*  strange  gentleman  came  speedily 
to  terms. 

“ Yes.  well.”  said  Sarah  Ann.  “ I guess 
you  dan*  stay.” 


The  strange  gentleman  was  sympathetic; 
it  was  not  long  before  Sarah  Ann  told  him 
of  her  illness,  and  her  hunger,  and  her  pros- 
pect of  being  hungry  forever. 

“ He  says  I dare  never  eat,  never,”  said 
Sarah  Ann,  mournfully.  “ And  what  iB  it 
to  do  but  to  eat?  I used  to  couldn’t  leave  a 
speck  of  dust  lay,  but  now  I can  leave  a 
little  lay  sometimes,  and  so  I could  have 
more  time  for  cooking.  I — ” 

The  strange  gentleman  turned  and  gazed 
for  a moment  at  Sarah  Ann. 

“Oli,  sister!”  cried  he.  “ You  are  foolish 
indeed!  Not  eat!  Why,  eat  everything  you 
want  to!  You  have  "within  yourself  the 
means  for  your  own  cure.  Let  no  doctor 
persuade  you  that  you  can’t  eat.” 

Sarah  Ann  had  always  had  great  confi- 
dence in  the  doctor. 

“ He  says  I have  a weak  heart.” 

“ Did  weakness  ever  grow  to  strength  from 
starvation?”  demanded  the  stranger,  tri- 
umphantly. “ Food,  plenty  of  good,  nourish- 
ing food  is  what  you  need,  sister.  To-mor- 
row ” — the  stranger  turned  more  squarely 
toward  Sarah  Ann — “to-morrow  in  your 
town  hall  you  will  hear  what  you  shall  do. 

1 have  come  to  bring  a message  to  Millers- 
town, a message  which  will  banish  sickness 
and  pain  from  this  ideal  community,  which 
will—” 

“ You  mean  that  I will  dare  to  eat  any- 
thing I want  to?”  cried  Sarah  Ann,  excitedly. 

“ I mean  that.” 

“ Corn?” 

“ Of  course.” 

“And  cantaloup?  And  tomatoes?” 

“ To  be  sure,”  said  the  stranger. 

Sarah  Ann  could  have  wept.  Instead,  she 
rose  solemnly  and  went  to  her  garden  and 
cut  her  best  cantaloup  for  the  stranger. 
She  wished  that  he  would  tell  her  his  mes- 
sage now,  so  that  she  could  have  a little 
lunch  before  she  slept,  but  she  supposed  he 
would  wish  to  keep  his  good  news  to  tell  all 
the  village. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Sarah  Ann  set  about 
preparing  the  stranger’s  breakfast.  She  had 
fine  ham;  she  fried  a generous  slice  and 
lml  f a dozen  eggs  and  some  potatoes  to  go 
with  it.  She  remembered  having  heard  that 
in  some  places  people  eat  warm  bread  for 
breakfast,  and  she  baked  a batch  of  biscuit. 
But  she  still  confined  herself  to  her  boiled 
eggs  and  toast,  tantalizing  as  were  the  odors 
which  rose  from  the  various  skillets  and 
pans  on  her  stove.  The  stranger  praised  her 
cooking  until  she  blushed  with  pleasure. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Sarah  Ann 
planned  a dinner  over  which  her  guest  wrent 
into  ecstasies.  At  supper  she  fed  him  even 
more  generously.  He  was  pathetically  thin; 
she  determined  that  if  good  food  and  plenty 
of  it  could  make  him  fat,  he  should  have 
(ivcry  chance. 

Millerstown  had  not  many  diversions. 
Even  to-day  no  moving- picture  show  has 
cheapened  that  blessed  village,  and  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  lecture  on  Electro- 
therapy Millerstown  was  glad  to  assemble 
for  any  sort  of  entertainment. 
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Sarah  A7|n  *olt  »>ti 
t b t * ifont ; x i>  w i o fb  t* 

jbftJT* . ‘ Jictr 
*|4r  it*  ha/i  t*) 
'tjife.  prospect 


that  a *&&&$. 
nie  r^loAi^  iliWoWry 

SrK+i  fr* make  *<4f-ho(v1-  , . v . 

jDg  po*$«J>fry  in  w$rly  At  i^xyntnu:  luaTxi  H/^U  Tim?*  t-m. 

aij  Ai»vn.Ti'r.  There 

W in  tke  feotty-:f!k£‘  , ;*v  ' „^*  ’ " ■-«■  n - < ; s , Si  ^ 

vie; trio  JMirr^'ts  Mi*  •*  • .huv.*  W«  .iny  uyy  thnV  In ri?*M  nnals  a 
0m$  one  present  of  tM>w  |»,*  or  ihiy;v  Tpa -!**,»  1 1»<>  5hC  I >*. ijp*  r r4 f « r i (»^* 3 i*ir  r« / l*i  > 

:m  a K*fi?}4  Hip  With  ;v  >.|i»Tik'  f-  ♦ •:  e«*.i  how  if»g;  Ml  Mil*  <(nV<ti..p  Mi  thi- 

fr»/m  hi*  ' fi  jipy-j  i.''*4Dv i a tov)  by  Mw.fi  watting  jph‘a -n •}  v,.*!  h|owj,H{i»  s* a mb  Mmvo 

Hbmii  r»  earp»t<*il  room- -it  n iftuMrvi  r)t»  v M.  *h  no  fears  of  *'• 

wa^  Ic&t  rvn  MylhT*rt.i\vU;  ^th/^  XnllMvtoWti  Hu'vin*:  iitiisheyj,  'Urn  i.Vtmvr  Took  u'|*  tiu> 
lirtif  no  fiTii.vfi^rliU:  H.‘:  tlwj»  ;jn*ni»orr.  d iUo  voJUm  turn,  >i«kJ  the  na/-r},u’ami.*ui  W‘«y  nviT. 

‘{•'/r,Hr  j.mWvI*  .jf  Ho*  ! IllMhi  DlT  .8  ml  Sai'ldi  M ii  WsftOV  /#  Ii;m  I h.n  u »D  t *V.-<  f <>?  j , mil  i 1-^  fit  t - 
A?iu  nwf  the  otbvr  iiolnyv  look.**?  or.  yroe  s^biom  •riUfmnT'  fr*vui  i)J>D  ss  oi  any 

jff jtif.!u*r  in  .sow*  aiaVro  a • thout/h  limy'  -*>rf  r.»oi  *f  <li.l  rial  h‘*i  <Vf«u'o  Jo  «'o»t(rshnit* 
motnhftioi  ily  (h.is.ii  litre  MimSnm  dm*.!-.  very*  -;•?)<  D;.i>iv.  ?*»;i y Sarah  Ann  put  in 

nn'fvvMl.ari«t  Hs  Md.dntn>i>  iff  tin-  Imuiaii  hn.lv.  mo;is  jivnn?^  fcfiitn  mihk, 

th>  %1  Wight-  fdv  >:1>  »>y  o t fcpi  ni  ii  Vo  ^ 0 oof  « y f tu<>  SSa?nh  \ n n w'H  i k . h *rj*«*  b*  t* 

loyU  platforni  mimJ  <>d  fiw  uttkl^t.  Hji  Sin*  h»'lh-v*-h  ? h.*  < t i o t?ir**v — ^l.n*  IimVI  felt  the 

fM’ti  raUhvtl  -hi*  Uaufle  t-nphlly  toother.  vit , tro-ity  mm p p .jm  in-v  rVoyrr  tn  tin*. 

* Hi.1'  «fc«*tnV  Mnrerit  »*  iIimh  prn.lm . »i  ■*  spiyuf  »u  her  kirriion  m wiulDr.  anij  sha  h.:nj 
V ■'■  Tin  ri  ossintr  of  th,-  ,w*vj.«>  <nb*» » ln-«  o In  fin*  sum  in  or  ^lorm. 

I*!n,i!f^.  i*-r:q“  from  <1m*  ImhIw  Wl..m  Sl.o  waikiM  . t !•  »r»U injf  uj  too  r;i«(ii.- 

tlie  Jmnvlv  ;*rv  iionVh  .liri-rfly  .ahuvr  Ihf-  ^vur  tf.jp  h h.-,  r«'-f nyoivifor '.  W ht>j\  .Mr.  Simp- 

>t>- * t ;.  ii  X1 — fhr  strun^m  imlunM  an  in^JKfc  a im*-!.  Va- \ won!,!  r-**v  {k;M. 

nnr)  _ trmiiilr  tvlu-’h  ltilgfjf  have  m’uhi*  ftiifit;  NVimti^lm  hah  ,i!iuUm|  \ .■•.■».- -his  I t«* -r  pite.  t>e 
ii'u.  fm  - iyitljii^Tieo  in  eorn  (oma t .u-s  .hi»  tnr  v^JK-aj  !k*f  ir.ho  jtifi  |..  t ;i  , I hr  ilot*- 

4h»l bWfj . . &n<! ' \\ t ^ • / ti<?  iiiut  uiif  yniM  to  flu-  b*<i. (iftfe  S, ..■  v .’;  - • ‘ : • 

'- K"i\  t h>  Imnd-  are  muv.r.j  tly  ' f'-  f--  ! , San*!;  Am?"  •-.*«.!  > -*. 

the  spot  fiffeytiHl.  tin*  eh-.-lrio  lOMT^nr.  ?rtrk-  Kuui.lirnrt-h  Sfti-al-  \.->?  urnM  not  fn-ij.  a 
.$??£.  nowfrfttjly  upon  tlmi  piuii  iif:»'n<>H  'ftf-mui  p¥ftk  sympathy  for  the  Wht  tnan  Miosc 
an  iintiiiMlin U-  cun*,  fn.k«. ^ n %o  t-.ken  hxn\)  i>h,n. 
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vHflt  nhiC'U 
M fv  8 A *»*W ((tgii 

planty/t  ihw  Iferat  »e*<i' 
*:»<  Vlovijil: V fee  Sarah 
.AnfiV  in  ind . ’ Sip?  t*> 
gan  t«  trendil^.  Swie 
ju>se  all  her  hopes " -s-er#? 
va'm! 

With  knit  hmw* 
Sarah  Aug  went  Dtiy* 

iVr  £ Thfcry 

y.  iUV  great  iong'if)& 
feu  F Aviih  lea  r . 

gferv  put  ;&tb  pU\V» 
*»!  eooUioup  ami  all 
fcjitr  pterv*  ot  X‘Th>co* 
fdafe/ 

&*ul  caroled  it-  mu  to ' 
Ab\  • ^ 

\t  in  grow  am)  uu- 
grq  f'*tul  Mlirtvee  and 
went  up  to  hi?  -In'il. 

When  V had  pone 
Sara  1»  Ann  *at  s&tlf  im . 
!ioi  porch.  Slu  eon  hi 
oiii '. 

and  it  fe> 


hojir  tin 

m pi  . 

mijidj*d/liVr  ot  h*>r  siif 
f er  iUjg*  v h1\C  & I d • ace 

Mr. , SimpsonA* 
p la t e/  u mi  it.  rctmhtlgd 
her  of  her  nvhh^rahh 
hunger.  / r . r : 

’/  \ cfeutd  yafr  the 
■ , . v.-  •-*, , , , .x , . . k $ )i‘ i &Uf;. ;$W{ 

■4‘  I hm  well,*’  she  ft  in*  wr  red,  w rvtrJWfly.  1 And  U umrunv  1 am  gome 

Then  So -rah  Ann's  pity  . ehaugctl  to  mild  cook- -hi)  UeAte  goml  things,  nod  i n o>  a.i  ivud 

exultation.  in  cat  them,1' 

'\(»ivy  mV  directions/*  fumman-lnl  the  Again  Sny&h  Ann  Mleete,}.  Mr.  Simplon 
duet or  in  hue  unphasantdy  dictatorial  way.  hud  been  nhort;  he  \vhuid  fepfc  Ainui'H  -o- 
‘if  TVmi11  he  laid  fait  again  if  you  do«V‘  ^nesijpns  afoot  the  new  vmv.  Buf  \ \i 

Sarah  Ann  Mailed  ^ not  until  huo>  after  life  old  doctor  ihrd  goaf 

**  All  right/'  *h*  tninwvrevL  >;oniplH-.(H!htty-.  to  hed  n.iMi  the.  .fctrort  yftfc*  feuou  that 

AVjth  the  greatest  tmp&hjch*y  Sav&h  JYhtt  Aan^  thdid  wofkml  Tn  fnii  1.  p>if frd^ \ 
atVftited  the  retirin'  nf -.Mr,  SIyi  ip^oin  Sim  <«it  Ht  ill  fo  nsi  .nr>\ 

the  hne  at,  nhi^  aiid  put  the  Tvur  • hn-akfu^/vSHyuh 

dmi.ve3 . nit  two  ■ platen,  ami,  with  wfteh,  hvo  mmi  h» m r*nee  morf  -.  .sim  e he  seemed  fond  oi 

pieoes  of  hlaek.  ehoeolate  .-nl.e  H*  and  w?/h  it  ^h<:  ii(f.‘ivd  hm;  pie.  ei:».k..*.  ?.;<,! 

'Mu . Si nlpafcin  entered  tile  Vtth  hl^  doupdu/ti.^l  At  «h)un  . 8^. rah  Aqn 

heeul  he  at  and  hi* -htrmlrt  chi^fa »(  ium.  . trh-<*  .rhii'ken^  fm-d  u>  i/irly  Sruah  Auo  o: 

In  flie  diirfcuewfc  Sxtrwh  Ann  ».livl  not  r that  it U tho.w<?rhl  rould  fry  it/  'M  ac*fom|mnr 

the  exf»rcf^iot}  of  Atr  '^.iinpMohV  runjd^  :.ihe'-  loh^' 

nee  had  eHaiig^ti.  It  mav  liayr  had!  fkt.  tow"  the  .'hdrhjity  yvhhdi  :^he  liad  feett  ytfirUtg 
Tidi^ldn^ly  ^IpalV'  '-*py jMtt  ‘'wh TiiK  tr<rtitdevji  'hiiifgtily.  -.tor  For  do«Hert  Sarah  ;#p>} 

h.hu . ot  it  may  lm  vv  heert.'  that  }'«‘  '^n  ha.i^-'i  f r>*< h peneli  [*»<--  ¥<*'  -’npp>'r  Sor^h 

fVrt  to  *pelU  of  iiTelnmd'olr.i.  fie  did  jngl  Amu  ^mde  v-hvdu'h  HAlftfl.  nud  frieil 

to  'Wish  .ip  tallyv  [m5*  hh*te^^  uu?im  r>>o  nn.il  ^l/.vr-d  onemahers.  For  dessert  :s5»r.4i* 

aho>it;  w t rt  Itum /•  • Alib.’. 

with  great  wesniien*.  l.ev  ktiifved  eon.j»th>w  fjf  a:i  ihes??  Mr  SfmpAm  ate  heart  if  yy$.tJtl 
to  have  fe'ename  a mit^tpr • ^fVimVift^eiVe^.  / '/y' Ad  ^jleneey at  them  all  Sgnih  Ann  only 

^Dri  wn  U*p  U ewy  ifight  •',*  -gaMl.  I'mngrdv.  She  rt.<he»f  no  uiore 

Ann.  She.  did  mA  veniure  t«»  fry  ihp  name  f»o.ns •.  ^ne  only  looked  ru  Mr/Sunj»snn  with 

of  thivi  MvpdorFu l reOe’dv..  vunosity. 

«!.*.  Smrieeii  \iiwiinl  ‘ do-VTiorrow  *'  ^ *d  Sarah  Ann.,  with  p.y— 

*‘1.  Ai«e  ft  wli^h  fW  ‘ io^niorruxv  I Vyijt 


Ai  A<.‘..OWAmWM>  MU?  SrRvv  r.  mil  I iiUW.  M!r:  1 MVWvyFM  On:  < QJ^ 
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i&#ii$ed  Mr.  Sirapaon. 
‘■:>^!jrdrQ  mj;  rspe«toil  Sara  It  Ann, 

Mr  Simpgan  tpoke  »*  though  she  had 
ph&orutfi  hint  “ 1 didn't  give  you  noth  trig 
hut  a— Httic— -a  3ittU^  pier;  ami  *?o;rhe  . tey 
rr^anu  grul  *mme  tomatoes*  amt — Jt  V'fhen 
Sarah  -Attn  silent,  reruemlWrhig  w ith 
terror  that  she  had  lhsUtud  tor  *ou»ui*  trout 
Mr.  SuupJfdtva  room.  S&mh  Ann  h^ihU  to 
err  and  to  call  to  Mr.  Si; r^um*. 
v Wl*y  doh*t ; jj'^u  • 

waifel."  ' vie//,,  why  iloa't  y^  mb  yWr 
hands  v.  Why—' 

Sarah  Ahu  M*v 

SUtjpsion  pounded  uydi?  iko  hefi  d*  board  to 
ooiupvd  her  to  [teteh. 

«■',;•  JSw  ajtfJU"  .&»?  "•. §&fo  your  pod- 
ser^dl  Atid  fetch  #vur  docitif/*' 

VClih  fattenin'  atdjr©  (&«mh  Anri  eri&tevd 
her  room.  She  was -trio  l>ighi*ned  to  ri>ttnm> 
be r t hb  ■ grea  t bup£*  h'hWk  hdd-  y A i> r 

to  realize  that  Mh  ^ifgp^otra  Aaiee  that 
Of  a Very  angry  than  & very  ■js&fe'  tmtru 

Trembling,  she  iltHM  tfe  Hinddw  ivfcd  vailed 
:i  wild  41  Aeh,  .doctor,  dmdor.  eedfie  *>«<*  here 
^tiiokly l”  out  into  the  noivt  night. 


It  wtf#  teio^en  indoefc  that 
Sara  h A«Uj  moving  si  o wl  r,  was  ran  d j lot  her 
bed,  4)not,\  afie.r  Mr.  Simpson  had  had  Ivta 
*v<mh>g  ion.  h of  < a ntaloup  and  rakf ,.  And 
jiad  you**  n p ir^  Sarah  Arm  hail  opened 
her  ref r ige rator  dour  - Bilk  closed  it  at 
Jii  obs^ner  might  have  thought  that 
Surah  Anti  had  ia  Hatonirig  air 
ijUl£t.  ,;  * ' * d.'b  . 

At  twelve  o'vh’H'k  Sarah  Arm  sat  up  in 
V*r  bed.  She  .vya*  eonfrauu?  of  haring  heard 

d spuml  tnil^  «he  eutild  not  tvll  from  where 
it  enAuee  ;S\ie  was  a huut  to  1 it*  down  Whejri 
:#M  hoard  it  agtiih..  a peremptory  (iuiii  In  a 
man  * V#>io6, . Wore  the  Kiibuses  Tn  trouble? 
,f>ufc  tfl  i rer  Ku h ns  would  uot,  addref&  Ipfr  a* 
Mrs.  Mohr, 

I*mwgfly  0-:n tsk>.  -.tfei  :-y:iyidlfi.'Hamb  Mu 

pouvembered  Mr.  Sthijumn:  She  went  is 
tHpidiy  aaMUvi'bufd  to  her  dootarid  opened  it*. 
Tfem  Sarnh  AwVteart  Alwfit  AIt* 

ropapitigk  " <31  \ . 

u , Arijji'  *■■  ■ hi  hi  you  fH  tilled  Sa  ra  h Awn . 

‘t.  W'httt-  Where  do  you  have  .it V' 

’T  I.  ^Kjfi  jsm^fied  Mn  ^impb'Oa.  . 

*vFronri  wfIat?T,  asked  Sarah  Ann,  stupidly* 
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JAMES  FALCONTENT,  of  Groot  & 
McCarthy,  was  in  the  most  singular 
fashion  to  be  imagined  struck  with 
ominous  amazement.  And  big  James  Fal- 
content  had  got  well  past  the  years  of 
simplicity:  he  was  not  easily  startled. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  bus  had  stopped;  Fal- 
content  had  glanced  up  from  his  musing 
— a purely  commercial  calculation,  being 
nothing  more  romantic  than  some  trick 
of  the  trade  having  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  boots  and  shoes.  But  what  Falcontent 
had  then  observed — he  was  gently  yawn- 
ing at  the  time — nevertheless  astounded 
him  beyond  recent  experience.  Moreover, 
it  led  him  eventually  to  far-away  places 
and  engrossed  him  in  preposterous  emo- 
tions. Here,  indeed,  was  the  first  flutter 
of  the  wings  of  Fate.  No;  it  was  not  a 
woman.  A splendid,  high-stepping,  mod- 
ish creature,  of  impeccable  propriety,  of 
gracious,  aristocratic  demeanor,  might 
mildly  have  interested  James  Falcontent 
in  passing.  But  since  the  last  departure 
of  Matilda — well,  since  the  death  of  Fal- 
content’s  wife,  Falcontent  had  persuaded 
himself  that  women  were  not  at  all  per- 
tinent to  his  life  in  the  world.  No;  it 
was  not  a woman.  Nothing  of  the  sort! 
A church  had  dumfounded  Falcontent. 

Nobody  was  going  in  or  out;  the  bronze 
doors  were  closed  and  doubtless  locked 
fast  against  untimely  intrusion. 

“ Shut  down  for  the  week,  by  George !” 
Falcontent  commented,  in  astonishment. 

It  was  a gigantic  building  occupying  a 
great  block  of  what  Falcontent  called  in 


his  business  lingo  high-class  real  estate. 
And  it  was  truly  a magnificent  edifice. 
It  occurred  all  at  once  to  Falcontent  that 
a plant  of  this  spaciousness  and  exquisite 
exterior,  running  full  time,  as  it  were, 
only  on  Sundays,  with  occasional  week- 
day operations,  situated  in  a neighbor- 
hood in  which  real-estate  values  were  of 
such  an  appalling  character  that  few  men 
could  look  upon  them  and  live  thereafter 
without  horrified  envy,  must  have  an 
enormous  patronage  to  support  it.  That 
is  to  say,  a good  many  people  of  conse- 
quence must  still  be  going  to  church. 
And  it  astonished  Falcontent  to  the  very 
deeps  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  confront  this  visible  evidence  of  what 
he  had  for  a good  many  years  conceived 
to  have  become  an  old-fashioned  and 
generally  abandoned  habit  of  piety. 
Moreover,  Falcontent  could  recall  other 
churches.  There  were  hundreds  of  them. 
There  were  thousands.  Good  Lord,  there 
must  be  millions — the  country  over  1 And 
most  of  them,  Falcontent  was  shocked  to 
remember,  were  of  an  extravagant  mag- 
nitude and  elegance,  each  according  to  its 
community. 

What  the  deuce  did  people  still  go  to 
church  for,  anyhow?  Nobody  that  Fal- 
content was  intimate  with  ever  went  to 
church.  But  there  must  still  be  some- 
thing in  it ! 

Falcontent  began  to  ponder  this  odd 
disclosure  when  the  bus  got  under  way. 
Thus:  Well,  anyhow,  the  young  women, 
God  bless  ’em ! Tvent  to  church  to  display 
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their  dainty  little  attractions  and  to  as- 
sert each  her  peculiar  interpretation  of 
the  fashions  of  the  day.  Of  course ! That 
was  plain  enough.  It  always  had  been 
that  way.  It  was  tenderly  feminine,  too — 
a most  engaging  weakness  of  the  sex. 
And  the  young  men  — amorous  young 
sparks  of  the  town — followed  the  young 
women.  A very  natural  and  proper  thing! 
It  always  had  been  that  way.  And  Fal- 
content  had  done  it  himself — long  ago. 
The  delectable  business  of  mating,  then, 
accounted  for  a good  deal.  But  not  for 
very  much.  Still,  there  were  the  aged. 
They  went  to  church,  of  course,  for  the 
traditional  consolations  of  religion.  Fal- 
content  wondered,  flushed  with  melan- 
choly, whether  or  not  they  got  what  they 
went  for.  Probably  not.  Falcontent  did 
not  know.  He  had  heard  rumors  to  the 
contrary ; and  these  rumors  now  mightily 
incensed  him.  Hang  it  all,  anyhow ! 
There  was  nothing  specific  or  downright 
any  more.  Doubtless  the  old-fashioned 
religion,  such  as  Falcontent  had  known 
as  a boy,  was  in  these  days  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

“ The  devil!”  Falcontent  thought,  out 
of  temper  with  the  times;  “they  might 
at  least  have  preserved  that  institution 
for  a while — for  one  more  generation — 
if  for  nothing  more  than  mere  sentiment’s 
sake.” 

Deuce  take  it  all! 

“ Of  course  the  thing  had  to  go  to  the 
scrap  - heap ; but  still  — for  a few  more 
years — ” 

Other  folk  went  to  church,  as  Fal- 
content very  well  knew:  men  of  largest 
riches,  for  example,  whose  hobby  was 
pious  behavior  in  private  life,  and  who 
voiced  with  amusing  precision  in  the 
Sunday-schools  the  antique  platitudes  of 
piety.  Falcontent  grinned  grimly  when 
this  crossed  his  mind  with  significance. 
Groot,  of  Groot  & McCarthy,  was  a man 
cut  from  that  cloth.  But  never  mind 
Groot!  The  upkeep  of  these  expensive 
establishments  was  not  by  any  means  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  piety  of  Falcontent’s 
unctuous  boss.  What  the  deuce  did  keep 
the  churches  on  their  feet?  Well,  there 
was  just  one  adequate  answer:  there  must 
still  be  a vast  body  of — of — well,  of  con- 
sumers of  religion,  so  to  speak — of  paying 
patrons  of  religious  exercises — whom  Fal- 
content had  forgotten,  and  of  whose  needs 


and  ancient  practices  he  had  continued 
in  surprising  ignorance.  It  was  these 
substantial  folk  who  kept  the  churches 
in  what  was  obviously  a thriving  state  of 
health.  Churches  in  the  city,  churches 
in  the  towns — churches  the  whole  country 
over!  Steeples  everywhere,  by  George! 
Good  Lord,  there  must  be  a big  bunch  of 
people  in  the  country — like  that ! 

They  were  the  real  people,  too.  They 
were  always  the  real  people.  No  matter 
what  sort  of  big  industry  their  patronage 
kept  on  its  feet — they  were  the  real  peo- 
pie!  And  every  business  man  knew  it. 

“ These  people  are  not  giving  something 
for  nothing,”  Falcontent  reflected,  some- 
what disturbed  by  this  novelty  of  truth. 
“ They’re  getting  something  out  of  it.” 

That  was  a business  proposition. 

“ I wonder,”  Falcontent  puzzled,  “ what 
the  deuce  they  do  get  out  of  it — in  these 
days.” 

Falcontent  was  himself  a robust  fellow. 
He  was  highly  efficient:  he  was  a hustler 
— of  the  most  up-to-date  and  scientifically 
efficient  sort.  And  he  conformed : he  was 
sane  according  to  every  notion  of  the 
times.  In  shirts,  shoes,  hose,  cravats, 
hair-cut,  occupation,  waist-line,  language, 
habits,  interests,  antipathies,  finger-nails, 
clean-shaven  condition,  oaths,  charities — 
in  everything  a man  might  be  disposed  to 
call  in  question — Falcontent  was  of  the 
day  and  proper  beyond  quibble.  He  gave 
no  sign  even  of  the  subtle  beginnings  of 
peculiarity.  He  was  precisely  like  every- 
body else  in  his  world : it  would  have  hor- 
rified him — grieved  and  shamed  him — to 
discover  any  symptom  of  significant  dif- 
ference. In  brief,  Falcontent  was  in 
vigorous  health.  Not  an  alienist  of  vir- 
tuous reputation  could  have  discovered  in 
him  the  least  divergence  from  the  straight 
line  of  normality. 

Nor  could  a surgeon  with  due  regard 
for  the  ethics  of  his  profession  have  found 
in  Falcontent  any  honest  occupation  for 
his  knife;  nor  could  a devoted  practi- 
tioner of  internal  medicine  have  sup- 
plied a need  of  Falcontent’s  hearty  body. 

Falcontent’s  soul?  Falcontent  had  no 
soul.  Or  rather,  to  be  precise,  he  had  a 
soul,  of  course.  Everybody  has  a soul. 
Nobody  doubts  that  any  more:  it  is  not 
in  good  taste  even  to  discuss  the  thing. 
But  Falcontent  was  not  abnormally  con- 
scious of  having  a soul.  Nobody  in  Fal- 
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content’s  world  acknowledged  the  pos- 
session of  a soul.  Falcontent’s  soul  took 
care  of  itself:  it  did  not  trouble  him. 
And  had  such  a phantom  of  his  childhood 
lingered  to  distress  him — to  cry  out  for 
the  bread  and  water  of  attention, — Fal- 
content  would  with  caution  have  con- 
cealed its  aggravating  habits  from  the 
normal  fellows  with  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  mingle  upon  terms  of  the  most 
normally  jovial  good-fellowship.  Fal- 
eontent — with  a troublesome  soul?  You 
should  have  heard  Falcontent  laugh!  A 
big,  ruddy,  big-hearted  chap — that  was 
James  Falcontent:  a clean,  kindly,  hope- 
ful, energetic,  merry  fellow,  given  to  no 
meanness,  to  no  greed,  to  no  unworthy 
pride,  to  no  dishonor  whatsoever. 

Big  James  Falcontent  surely  stood  in 
no  peril  of  the  machinations  of  mysticism. 

But — 

“ I don’t  know,”  Falcontent  brooded, 
as  the  bus  sped  on  up  Fifth  Avenue,  “ but 
that  little  Jimmie  had  better  start  in 
going  to  Sunday-school.” 

All  very  well ! But  little  Jimmie  might 
contract  a morbid  piety.  He  might  be- 
come— an  angelic  child!  Oh,  Lord!  . . . 
Doubtless  revival-meetings  were  still  in 
the  fashion.  And  some  vivid  gentleman 
with  a bright  brass  comet  or  a tinkling 
banjo  might  catch  the  poor  little  devil. 
. . . Well,  how  about  it?  That  was  all 
right,  wasn’t  it?  Jimmie  had  to  rough 
it,  hadn’t  he? — as  his  father  had  done. 
Jimmie  was  going  to  the  public  school; 
he  was  taking  his  chances  there  like  a 
little  man — and  surviving,  too.  That  kid 
sure  had  the  stuff  in  him.  . . . But  if 
Jimmie  should  turn  out  a parson?  . . . 
Falcontent  gulped.  Parsons,  poets,  and 
pianists : they  were  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in  Falcontent’s  primitive  category  of  the 
professions.  . . . Well,  anyhow,  how  about 
that  f That  was  Jimmie9 s business,  wasn’t 
it?  What  right  had  Falcontent  to  butt 
in?  If  Jimmie  really  wanted  to  be  a 
parson — or  a poet — or  even  a pianist  . . . 
No:  Falcontent  could  not  with  any  degree 
of  pride  listen  to  suave  sermons  from 
Jimmie.  Nor  could  he  endure  to  hear 
Jimmie  read  poetry  of  his  own  composi- 
tion; nor  could  he  with  fond  equanim- 
ity observe  Jimmie’s  manipulation  of  the 
piano — no  matter  how  astonishingly  skil- 
ful. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  little  Jim- 


mie’s future — and  the  good  prospect  of  a 
business  partnership  with  little  Jimmie — 
that  kept  James  Falcontent  the  decent, 
kindly,  upright  fellow  that  he  was.  And 
not  an  uncommon  sort  of  thing,  either! 
Falcontent  looked  forward.  Hope  was 
his ; also  faith. 

“Anyhow,”  he  determined,  “little  Jim- 
mie has  got  to  take  his  chance.  I took 
mine.” 

Having  so  determined,  Falcontent’s 
muse  merged  into  a grinning  reminis- 
cence of  New  England  days  — long-ago 
times  of  top-boots  and  mufflers  and 
chapped  hands  and  drowsy  sermons.  Had 
Falcontent’s  next  neighbor  on  the  right 
peered  over  his  spectacles  and  all  at  once 
demanded,  “What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man?”  Falcontent  would  promptly  have 
replied,  “ To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
forever!”  and  would  have  chuckled  the 
most  hearty  enjoyment  of  his  own  clever- 
ness. And  had  the  dainty  old  lady  op- 
posite inquired,  “ What  is  sanctification  ?” 
Falcontent  would  have  been  impelled  to 
make  an  awkward  attempt  to  answer  the 
appalling  old  question  — stumbling,  of 
course,  over  the  very  words  upon  which 
he  had  always  stubbed  the  toes  of  his 
memory.  And  had  the  prim  and  pretty 
young  person  to  the  left  smilingly  re- 
quested a complete  statement  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment,  Falcontent  would  surely 
have  gained  her  approval  by  reciting  the 
Fifth  Commandment  with  twinkling  pre- 
cision. Well,  well,  those  days  were  long 
past!  And  since  then  Falcontent’s  at- 
tention had  not  been  unduly  aggravated 
in  the  direction  of  God.  Falcontent  had 
been  busy  making  good.  Queer,  though, 
how  the  old  doctrines  would  persist  in  a 
man’s  memory ! 

Falcontent  had  made  good.  He  was 
city  salesman  for  Groot  & McCarthy — 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — 
earning  with  conspicuous  merit  and 
spending  with  conspicuous  generosity 
ten  thousand  a year. 

“ It’s  Sunday-school  for  little  Jimmie !” 
he  concluded,  with  a smile,  as  he  jumped 
off  the  bus  and  stepped  jauntily  to  the 
pavement.  “ I went.” 

Subsequently  F alcontent’s  a ttention 
was  frequently  aggravated  — and  with 
persistent  assiduity  — in  the  direction 
of  those  religious  mysteries  whose  very 
existence  he  had  forgotten  in  the  business 
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of  getting  on  in  the  world.  And  Fal- 
eontent  was  delighted  to  discover  that  he 
could  enlighten  Jimmie — with  the  same 
enlightenment  that  he  himself  had  long 
ago  enjoyed.  Almighty  queer  how  those 
old  doctrines  just  would  continue  in  a 
man’s  memory!  . . . 

Some  six  months  after  his  amazing  ex- 
perience on  Fifth  Avenue,  Falcontent  sat, 
a broken  man,  in  the  street  arbor  of  an 
obscure  French  hotel  in  Cairo.  He  was 
alone:  he  was  lonely.  Jimmie  was  dead. 
Good  God,  how  lonely  it  was  without  him 
— without  the  faith  in  his  future!  . . • 
And  Cairo  was  an  outlandish  place.  It 
was  the  real  thing,  too : here  was  no 
Coney  Island  plaster  and  paint.  By 
George,  how  much  like  Coney  Island  the 
East  was!  But  a man  could  not  here 
catch  the  B.  R.  T.  for  New  York  and  get 
there  before  bedtime.  Falcontent  was 
astonished  and  deeply  disgruntled  to  find 
himself  in  a comer  of  the  world  so  de- 
testably foreign  and  far  away  and  absurd. 
It  was  horribly  outlandish.  Everything 
was  outlandish:  the  shuffle  of  the  street, 
soft,  suspicious;  and  the  mutter  of  the 
street,  not  honest,  hearty,  but  guttural, 
villainously  low  - pitched,  incomprehen- 
sible; and  the  laughter  of  the  street, 
gurgling  with  ridicule;  and  the  veiled 
women  in  the  carriages,  and  the  painted, 
plumed  women  who  drove  with  outriders, 
and  the  skirted  natives,  twirling  flirta- 
tious little  canes  or  daintily  fingering 
strings  of  glass  beads,  and  the  beggars, 
and  the  dark  faces,  the  uniforms  of  the 
military,  the  incredible  arrogance  of  the 
niggers,  the  ear-rings,  camels,  cocked  red 
fezzes.  . . • And  the  Continental  women, 
going  in  and  out — swishing,  chattering, 
smeared  little  creatures ! And  the  Conti- 
nental men:  hairy,  smirking,  gabbing, 
posturing,  stage-clad  caricatures — oh,  ow! 
what  waists ! what  mustaches ! what  hats ! 
Surely  one  might  fairly  expect  some  com- 
fort from  the  mere  caravansary  contact 
with  Europeans!  But — these!  ...  It 
was  hot  weather,  too.  Whew!  Falcontent 
was  in  a summer’s-day  sweat  in  the  open 
— and  here  it  was  night  and  coming  on 
late  in  November!  . . . There  were  none 
of  the  shipmates  of  Faleontent’s  cross- 
ing about.  They  had  begun  to  avoid 
Falcontent  long  before  the  landing  at 
Alexandria;  and  Falcontent  had  taken 


care  to  avoid  them  since  the  landing. 
Glimpses  of  the  familiar  in  the  Cairo 
confusion  only  annoyed  Falcontent  the 
more  by  creating  in  his  wretched  spirit 
a mirage  of  that  which  was  altogether 
familiar — Home.  . . . And  Falcontent  de- 
termined that  he  must  have  another  beast- 
ly brandy-and-soda.  . . . 

Big  Jim  Falcontent  was  a broken  man. 
Dragged  from  a decent  seclusion,  stated 
in  clear,  straightaway,  brief,  bald  terms, 
which  anybody  can  understand,  Fal- 
content’s  trouble  was  this:  he  was  now 
fully  aware  that  he  had  no  God.  And 
that  was  all  that  was  normally  the  mat- 
ter with  Falcontent.  Queer  enough,  per- 
haps, but  true.  No  material  happening 
of  Falcontent^  life  could  excuse  or  ac- 
count for  the  ghastly  collapse  of  his  spirit. 
Falcontent  was  an  infidel:  Falcontent 
was  an  atheist.  He  had  so  declared  him- 
self. It  was  his  best  boast.  Falcontent 
had  said  in  his  heart,  “ There  is  no  God.” 
But  there  are  no  longer  any  infidels : the 
infidels  of  other  times  now  denounce  the 
social  system.  Nobody  denounces  faith. 
A decent  man,  being  extraordinarily 
troubled,  says  to  himself : “ Oh,  well, 
that’s  all  right!  I don’t  know  anything 
about  it,  anyhow.  I’ll  just  have  to  take 
my  chances  with  the  rest  of  the  boys.” 
The  talkative  Falcontent  found  himself 
without  listeners:  he  was  distasteful  to 
his  company.  Bartenders  would  not 
humor  his  argument;  baseball  patrons 
fled  his  neighborhood — and  his  approach 
instantly  dispersed  every  circle  of  his 
club-mates. 

“ What  the  devil’s  the  matter  with 
Falcontent  ?” 

“ Why  can’t  the  fellow  keep  it  to  him- 
self?” 

“ Sorry?  Why,  sure!  But  in  this 
little  old  world  a man  must  help  himself . 
It  don’t  do  Jim  Falcontent  any  good  to 
listen — ” 

“ What  the  devil  does  he  want  to 
blatherskite  his  damned  blasphemy 
around  here  for?” 

Falcontent’s  business?  Falcontent  used 
to  be  “ some  ” salesman : he  was  u some  ” 
salesman  no  longer.  And  everybody 
knew  it.  Groot  knew  it  — and  waited 
with  pious  patience  for  the  im- 
minent end.  Galesworth  knew  it  — re- 
marked it  with  melancholy:  though 
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Galesworth  and  his  wife  were  waiting 
with  what  patience  they  could  command 
for  Falcontent’s  more  remunerative  job 
of  selling  Groot  & McCarthy’s  shoes  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
And  no  wonder  sales  had  fallen  off!  A 
buyer  of  shoes  cannot  with  profitable 
precision  look  over  a line  of  samples  and 
at  the  same  time  indulge  an  argument 
rabidly  directed  against  the  existence  of 
God.  Nor  will  he  attempt  the  perilous 
acrobatics  involved.  What  has  the  ex- 
istence of  God  to  do  with  a line  of 
shoes?  Presently  Falcontent  himself 
came  eye  to  eye  with  the  catastrophe  of 
his  uselessness.  “ I’m  just  three  months 
off  from  a Bowery  lodging-house,”  he 
reflected,  “ and  but  a few  weeks  longer 
from  the  bread  - line  and  the  gutter. 
That’s  a devilish  queer  thing — to  happen 
to  me!”  But  he  knew  why:  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  with  resentful  conviction 
said  in  his  own  heart,  “ There  is  no 
God.”  And  he  would  go  on  saying  it — 
that  selfsame  thing,  over  and  over  again. 

Being  an  honest  fellow,  Falcontent 
went  straightway  to  Groot  for  a friendly 
discussion  of  a distressful  situation. 

“Mr.  Groot,”  he  began,  “I  guess  I’m 
all  in.” 

“ I guess  so,”  Groot  admitted. 

Falcontent  started.  “You  think,  then, 
that—” 

“I  said,”  Groot  drawled,  “that  I 
thought  so,  too.  Isn’t  that  clear?” 

Mr.  Groot  was  the  partner  of  privately 
pious  inclinations  in  the  shoe  - manu- 
facturing firm  of  Groot  & McCarthy. 

“If  that’s  so,”  said  Falcontent,  “I 
guess  I’m  not  much  use  to  the  firm  any 
more.” 

“ No,”  Groot  agreed,  “not  much.” 

“ I guess  I’d  better  resign  ?” 

“Huh!”  Groot  grunted. 

“All  right,”  sighed  Falcontent,  de- 
spairing. “ It  might  as  well  take  effect 
at  once.” 

A dreary  silence  fell. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  Groot,  look- 
ing up  from  the  litter  of  his  office-desk. 
“ Maybe  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  all  that. 
Hadn’t  you  better  try  a six-months’  vaca- 
tion with  pay?” 

Falcontent  was  listlessly  grateful. 
“ Thanks,”  said  he.  “ You’re  kind.  It 
wouldn’t  do  me  any  good,  though.  I’m 
all  in.” 


“ Can’t  sell  shoes  any  longer  ?” 

“ Devil  a shoe ! I can’t  do  anything . 
I’m  in  wrong — everywhere.” 

Groot  gave  gloomy  assent.  “I  guess 
that’s  just  about  right,”  said  he. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Groot,”  Falcontent  be- 
gan to  explain,  a blithering  loquacity 
obviously  impending,  “the  trouble  with 
me  is — ” 

“Don’t  tell  me!”  Groot  ejaculated, 
alarmed.  “I  know  what’s  the  trouble 
with  you.” 

“But  you  can't  know,  Mr.  Groot!” 
Falcontent’s  voice  was  rising  in  morbid 
agitation.  “ I haven’t  spoken  with  you — 
about  this.” 

“ No  salesman  of  mine  can  run  him- 
self to  hell  in  this  town,”  Groot  declared, 
thin-lipped,  his  gray  eyes  flashing  resent- 
fully, “ without  my  knowing  pretty  much 
what’s  the  matter  with  him.” 

Falcontent  flushed.  “Well?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“You  run  over  to  the  Holy  Land  for 
a while,”  said  Groot,  smiling  a little, 
rubbing  his  lean  hands  like  a Sunday- 
school  superintendent.  “ That  ’ll  fix  you 
up.  It  fixed  me.”  He  sighed;  his  eyes 
sparkled  wistfully.  “I  wish  I could  go 
along  with  you,”  he  added.  “I’d — al- 
mighty like  to.” 

Falcontent  laughed  softly.  “ Holy 
Land !”  he  scoffed. 

“You  want  action,  don’t  you?”  Groot 
demanded,  grimly.  “Well,  a little  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  will  make  you  or  break 
you.  Now — you  go!” 

And  here,  at  last,  in  an  obscure  French 
hotel  in  Cairo,  was  Falcontent,  bound 
for  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  made  or  broken, 
at  the  expense  of  Groot  & McCarthy.  It 
was  amusing;  but  Falcontent  was  not 
amused.  It  was  not  possible  for  Fal- 
content in  the  pass  of  spiritual  exhaus- 
tion to  which  he  had  come  to  sustain 
even  a flash  of  amusement.  Falcontent 
was  in  a wretched  condition;  he  was  thin, 
weak,  untidy,  downcast.  He  was  a little 
the  worse  of  brandy-and-soda,  too,  of 
course — nothing  to  speak  of;  and  ho  was 
so  very  much  the  worse  of  Life  that  his 
long,  vacant  face,  his  lusterless  eyes,  his 
listless  attitude,  all  the  evidences  of  spir- 
itual fatigue,  communicated  melancholy 
even  to  those  surroundings  which  had 
determined  to  be  gay  in  spite  of  what- 
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ever  might  happen.  Falcon  tent  attracted 
glances  — which  were  averted,  repelled. 
But  presently  a spare,  brown,  alert  little 
man — a muscular  little  fellow,  washed 
by  wind  and  sun,  now  clad  in  the  fashion 
of  a Continental  dandy,  with  an  inverted 
mustache,  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a quick,  defiant  twist,  at  the 
same  time  indulging  a swashbuckling 
scowl  — sidled  close  to  Falcontent,  as 
though  casually,  and  sat  down  beside 
him,  again  casually. 

Presently  the  brown  little  man  flashed 
a keen  eye  over  Falcontent.  He  glanced 
off  at  once;  but  his  clean,  brown  eyes  pres- 
ently returned,  now  smiling  ingenuously, 
and  he  made  bold  to  address  the  traveler. 

" Good  evenin',  Mr.  Falcontent,"  he 
ventured,  politely. 

" Who  the  devil  are  you?"  Falcontent 
growled. 

" Ver'  proper  in-qui-ry,"  the  little  man 
warmly  agreed.  His  smile  broadened 
trustfully.  " I was  born  in  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Amos  Awad.  It  is  I."  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  with  a flourish. 

"Well,  George,”  Falcontent  drawled — 
the  little  man  was  dark  of  skin — "will 
you  please  tell  me  how  you  happened  to 
know  my  name?" 

"You  wonder,  eh?" 

"A  con  game,  George?" 

" It  is  matter  business : that  is  all." 

" Business  ? What  business  ? You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you've  got  an 
Oriental  gold  brick  up  in  your  room?" 

"Gold  brick  I"  the  little  man  laughed. 
"Oh,  dear  me,  no!  Oh,  my  dear  sir! 
Here — it  is  not  America.  I have  the 
honor  to  explain,"  he  continued,  serious- 
ly. "Privilege  granted?  Ah!  Jus'  so! 
I am  dragoman.  I am  jus'  brought  my 
party  from  Palestine.  Ver'  fine  people. 
I am  paid  off  an'  mos'  generously  dis- 
miss' with  mos'  elegant  references. 
Egypt?  It  is  not  my  ver'  bes'  tour.  I 
am  not  veF  well  acquaint'  with  Egyptian 
antiquities.  But  I am  fully  acquaint' 
with  Holy  Land  an'  all  things  pertainin’ 
thereof.  Holy  Land!  By  Jove!  What 
ver'  good  Holy  Land  dragoman  am  I! 
By  any  chance  you  go  there,  Mr.  Fal- 
content ? I hope  so.  I do  hope  so.  I hope 
so  in  the  ver’  bottom  of  my  heart.  Ah!" 

"Look  here,  George,"  Falcontent  re- 
proved, "you  haven’t  told  me  yet  how 
you  knew  my  name." 


"Pst!" — scornfully.  "It  is  nothing. 
The  hotel  clerk  " — contemptuously — 
"have  his  little  commission  for  little 
favor  like  that." 

" Oh,  sure.  I might  have  thought  of 
that." 

" Ver'  simple  thing.” 

" Why  didn't  you  lie  about  it  ?" 

Dignity  galvanized  the  little  man. 

" It  do  not  compat'  with  my  general  be- 
havior truth  an'  probity,"  he  said,  dis- 
tinctly, "to  tell  the  lie.  . . . An'  not  one 
single  thing  is  to  be  gain' — in  the  end.” 

"Oh!"  Falcontent  blankly  ejaculated. 

Falcontent's  surprise  was  sufficiently 
apologetic.  " You  see  the  world,  Mr.  Fal- 
content?" the  dragoman  resumed,  again 
mildly.  "I  do  hope  so.  Oh,  my  dear 
sir!  A tour  'round  the  world — includin' 
the  Holy  Land?  No  doubt?" 

" Well,"  Falcontent  admitted,  " I'm 
resting." 

"Ah!  Jus'  so!  I understan'.  Over- 
work— doubtless?  A Wall  Street  panic? 
Hum!  Doubtless  so." 

"No,"  Falcontent  sighed;  "nothing 
like  that." 

Wisdom  and  experience  enlightened 
the  little  man.  He  precisely  compre- 
hended. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir!"  he  exclaimed. 

"My  little  boy  died,"  said  Falcontent. 

" It  knocked  me  out.  . . . Have  a drink  ?" 

The  dragoman  lifted  a delicate,  brown 
hand.  "I  am  mere  child  in  such  mat- 
ters, as  it  were,”  said  he.  He  was  much 
like  a boy  jocularly  invited  to  partake  in 
something  preposterously  beyond  his  years. 

"You  won't  mind,"  Falcontent  began, 
"if  I—" 

Again  a lift  of  the  brown  hand  and  a 
polite  little  bow.  "I  shall  have  the  ver’ 
great  honor,"  said  the  dragoman,  renew- 
ing the  politeness  of  the  bow,  "to  ob- 
serve consumption  of  brandy -an' -soda 
with  keen  sympathy  an'  relish." 

Falcontent  almost  laughed.  "Where 
did  you  learn  your  English,  old  man?" 
he  asked,  interested. 

"In  New  York,  sir." 

"Oh,  shucks!" 

" An'  the  Moody  Institute  — for  seme 
small  time." 

"You  didn't  learn  that  kind  of  talk 
anywhere  near  New  York!" 

"Ah!  I understan'.  Oh,  my,  no!" 
the  dragoman  protested,  quickly.  " The 
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polish,”  h©  explained,  “is  acquire’  by 
myself  from  readin’  great  works  of  lit- 
erature an’  mos’  modern  theology.” 

Falcontent  warmed  to  the  little  man. 
Awad  was  in  health:  he  had  the  color 
and  sure  power  and  the  limpid  peace  of 
the  open  places.  He  was  companionable 
— possibly  in  a mercenary  way;  but  what 
matter?  He  would  listen.  In  those  days 
Falcontent  found  his  most  engaging 
form  of  entertainment  in  elucidating  a 
seditious  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
And  into  the  waiting  ear  of  the  drago- 
man he  now  poured  the  tale  of  little 
Jimmie’s  death.  The  boy  was  dead  and 
buried;  there  had  been  typhoid  fever — 
and  a long  fight,  through  which,  it  seem- 
ed, Falcontent  had  entreated  the  Al- 
mighty to  spare  the  lad.  But  the  lad 
was  dead;  as,  according  to  the  unrelent- 
ing mysteries,  many  another  man’s  young 
son  had  died  before  him.  Falcontent 
was  alone;  he  was  stricken — ruined.  But 
the  death  of  children?  They  vanish  in 
multitudes  and  leave  all  places  vacant 
and  desolate.  It  is  nothing  out  of  the 
way.  Falcontent’s  was  a commonplace 
sorrow:  the  world  renews  the  like  of  it 
every  day.  But  the  brown  little  man 
listened,  with  many  a pitying  “ Tsc,  tsc, 
tscl”  and  many  a muttered  “How  ver’ 
sad!”  to  encourage  a complete  disclosure. 
He  was  alive  to  more  than  the  tale:  he 
was  like  a physician — alert,  intent,  ana- 
lytical, discovering  from  Falcontent’s 
mawkish  and  hardly  coherent  recital  the 
deeper  springs  of  Falcontent’s  pitiable 
state. 

Falcontent  was  in  rebellion.  Ha  1 
That  was  the  trouble.  But  why  rebel? 
A laughable  thing — thus  to  rebel  1 A 
preposterous  and  hurtful  perversity ! 
Why  not  yield  — presently?  Why  not 
say,  “ Thy  will  be  done  1” — and  cultivate 
some  form  of  faith?  It  seemed  to  the 
brown  little  dragoman  to  be  a brave  and 
sensible  sort  of  behavior. 

“ VeF  sad!”  he  sighed,  at  the  end. 

“Sad?”  Falcontent  snarled. 

“ The  Lord  gives,”  the  dragoman 
quoted,  apparently  with  sincere  convic- 
tion, “an’  the  Lord  takes  away.” 

Falcontent  leaned  forward  in  dis- 
reputable anger.  “ You  mean  to  tell 
me,”  he  flared,  his  voice  risen,  “ that  the 
Lord  took  him — deliberately?  That  the 
Lord  put  that  poor  little  fellow  through 


weeks  of  useless  agony — and  then  killed 
him?” 

“Hush!” 

Falcontent  would  not  be  quieted.  His 
eyes  were  flushed  with  rage;  his  nostrils 
flared;  his  teeth  were  bared.  “You  call 
that  Design?”  he  cried.  “Design — hell! 
That  was  Chance.  There  is  no  God!” 

Ha!  Was  it  so?  Awad  needed  noth- 
ing more.  It  was  an  old  problem.  He 
gripped  Falcontent’s  forearm  to  restrain 
him.  “ Sh-h !”  he  commanded.  “ It  is 
too  loud  for  be  polite.  You  have  shame 
yourself.  An’  me  — your  dragoman!” 
Falcontent’s  resentment  failed.  He  had 
not  the  strength  to  sustain  rage:  he  was 
able  only  to  continue  in  sulky  rebellion. 
He  was  listless  now  once  more;  he  stared 
vacantly  upon  the  scornful  comment  his 
outburst  — though  in  English  — had 
aroused.  “Listen!”  the  dragoman  went 
on,  his  voice  low,  his  words  clear-cut, 
his  way  authoritative.  “ You  go  the 
Holy  Land  by  present  intention.  I know 
that  much.  It  is  for  the  cure.  Some 
friend  say,  1 Go  an’  be  heal’.’  I under- 
stan’.  Many  peoples — many,  oh,  many, 
many  peoples — come  the  Holy  Land  to 
be  cure  of  sorrow.  Ver’  commonplace 
to  happen.  But  mos’  dangerous  practice. 

I have  see’  cure;  I have  also  see’  ruin. 
Now  I am  deep  student  of  veF  mos’  new 
an’  modern  theology.  Ver’  good.  I pre- 
scribe. Privilege  granted?  Listen!  Wo 
go  to  Jerusalem.  True;  but  by  way  of 
Mount  Sinai.  By  way  of  Suez,  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  Akaba,  El- 
Ma’an,  Petra.  I make  no  bones,  sir.  It 
is  a long  desert  journey : ver’  harsh  jour- 
ney— includin’  dangers  proceedin’  from 
robbers’  habitations.  But  mos’  excellent 
health  is  thereby  to  be  gain’.  Ver’  good. 
Quite  satisfy’?  I prepare,  then,  my  out- 
fit of  men  an’  animals  at  once.  . . . 
Mm-m  ?” 

It  was  an  appealing  suggestion.  Fal- 
content was  moved  to  carry  his  sorrow 
to  an  exceeding  desolation.  And  he  was 
sensible,  too,  of  the  physical  advantage. 
There  was  surely  bodily  cure — the  cure 
of  physical  folly  — to  be  found  on  the 
caravan  route. 

“ That  listens  all  right,  George,”  said 
he.  “But  what  do  you  get  out  of  this?” 

“ Surely,”  the  dragoman  replied,  with 
a shrug,  “I  have  honor  to  arrange  con- 
tract with  reasonable  profit  devolving 
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upon  me.  . . . Expense,  as  it  were,  Mr. 
Falcontent — no  object?  Mm-m?  Doubt- 
less not?” 

“ Oh,  anything  reasonable,  George,” 
said  Falcontent.  “ But  I don’t  want  to 
be  stung.” 

“ Ver’  reasonable,  Mr.  Falcontent.  No 
sting  in  contract  of  Mr.  Amos  Awad.  I 
do  so  assure  you  upon  honor.” 

Falcontent  came  to  a quick  decision. 
“ All  right,  George,”  said  he,  with  spirit. 
“ I’ll  go.  And  we’ll  get  to  work  and 
arrange  the  terms  of  that  little  contract 
right  now.” 

Falcontent  rode  into  Jerusalem  near 
the  close  of  day — the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. Awad  had  proved  a faithful,  com- 
panionable fellow;  he  had  been  solicitous 
concerning  Falcontent’s  first  pains  of 
travel — he  had  been  grim,  business-like, 
vastly  determined  in  respect  to  the  way 
and  the  hours  of  riding.  There  had 
been  no  discussion  of  Falcontent’s  per- 
plexities. There  had  been  entertain- 
ment: Awad  had  told  many  engaging 
stories  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
sand — such  Eastern  tales  as  are  told,  in 
various  forms,  names  varying,  incidents 
differing  somewhat  from  the  Occidental 
traditions,  but  the  moral  unchanged,  to 
while  away  time  and  weariness  in  all 
the  deserts  of  the  East.  And  Falcontent 
had  indeed  matched  his  sorrow  against 
an  exceeding  desolation : a land,  however, 
unable  to  wrench  any  complaint  against 
Fate  from  its  lean  dwellers.  Falcontent 
was  himself  now  lean  and  brown  with 
weeks  of  desert  travel.  His  eyes  were 
clean  and  quick  and  sure.  It  had  been  a 
short  ride  that  day;  he  tingled  with  mus- 
cular exaltation.  He  was  toned;  it  was  a 
physically  rehabilitated  Falcontent.  He 
was  in  appetite;  he  could  sleep.  . . . Sell 
shoes?  Well,  rather!  By  Jove — Falcon- 
tent would  sure  show  old  man  Groot  that 
he  had  “ come  back  ” ! And  he  had  not 
yet  even  seen  the  Holy  Places ! It  would 
sure  be  a laugh  on  Groot! 

Falcontent  could  laugh  — now.  But 
his  mirth  was  hard,  a mere  reflex,  with- 
out feeling.  It  was  mirth  without  sure 
foundation.  There  was  no  spiritual 
health  in  it.  At  the  first  touch  of  ad- 
versity the  laughter  might  turn  to  jeer- 
ing cachinnation.  Life  was  a grim  ex- 
perience: a man  was  born,  lived,  died. 


“ To-morrow  we  die!’  Falcontent  stood 
no  longer  in  confusion  between  Design 
and  Chance.  He  had  settled  that  ques- 
tion for  good  and  all.  And  what  a fool 
he  had  been  to  trouble  about  it  at  all! 
How  shall  a man  surely  know?  Fal- 
content laughed  to  think  of  the  hurtful 
folly  of  his  brooding.  . . . God?  There 
was  no  God.  There  were  many  gods: 
gods  of  all  peoples  — a vast  variety. 
There  were  many  superstitions ; there 
was  much  bowing  down.  ...  A flash  of 
agitated  uncertainty  passed  over  Fal- 
content when  he  reflected  that  his  was 
the  only  generation  of  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men  (as  he  fancied)  by  whom 
the  worship  of  God  had  been  generally 
abandoned.  . . . But  why  not?  “The 
old  order  changeth.”  The  times  were 
new.  . . . “God  of  our  fathers!”  How 
the  old  teachings  persisted  in  a man’s 
imagination ! Falcontent  could  recall 
the  psalm — and  the  nasal  singing.  It 
aggravated  him  to  remember.  He  con- 
cerned his  thoughts  with  the  road.  . . . 

It  was  crisp  weather;  it  was  much  like 
a harvest  evening — at  home.  Light  lin- 
gered upon  the  city.  It  was  a city  lying 
soft  and  half  revealed  in  a mist  of  twi- 
light. 

“ J erusalem !”  Falcontent  thought. 
“Well  — I’m  damned!  Jim  Falcontent, 
of  Groot  & McCarthy  — in  Jerusalem!” 

Falcontent  was  subconsciously  disap- 
pointed to  find  no  glory  of  heavenly  light 
upon  the  flat  roofs,  and  no  glow  of  peace 
and  beneficence  upon  the  countenances  of 
the  sinister-appearing  inhabitants.  He 
had,  like  a child  — it  was  a legacy  of 
childhood  — looked  for  some  continued 
manifestation  of  the  story  of  the  Divine 
residence. 

“Nice  town,  Awad?”  he  inquired. 

“ Ver’  modern  city  accordin’  Eastern 
standards,”  the  dragoman  replied,  with 
a flirt  of  his  dainty  mustache.  “ VeF 
human  peoples  live  here.  Disappoint’, 
eh?”  he  ran  on.  “Jus’  so.  Ver’  much 
like  all  tourist’  excep’  ver’  old  people. 
You  think  to  see  pearly  gates  an’  golden 
streets,  eh?  Ha,  ha!  Oh,  dear  me,  no! 
Ver’  human  city  of  present  day.  Ver’ 
up-to-date  town.  Always  was,  I take  it. 
Possibly  so  in  time  of  King  Solomon. 
An’  in  days  of  King  David — doubtless 
so?  Why  not?  Mm-m?” 

It  occurred  to  Falcontent  for  the  first 
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time  with  significant  conviction  that 
Jerusalem  was  a reality;  that  the  city 
had  been  real  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration— here  situated — near  by — and 
that  the  happenings  recorded  were  reali- 
ties like  the  events  of  profane  history — 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

But — 

“Garden  of  Gethsemane  still  around 
here?”  he  yawned. 

“ Oh  yes.  Ver*  close  by  the  city.  Car- 
riage an1  all  fees  suppli’  by  terms  of  my 
contract.” 

“Got  a fence  around  it?”  Falcon  tent 
joked. 

“ Oh  yes.” 

“What!”  Falcontent  exclaimed. 

“ Not  what  you  call  precisely  picket 
fence,”  the  dragoman  replied.  “Much 
more  substantial.  A ver’  solid  wall.” 

“ Sure  they  got  the  right  spot  fenced 
in?” 

“ My  habit  truth  an7  probity  compel 
me  say  I personally  ver’  much  doubt. 
Right  place?  What  matter?  Pst!” 

What  did  it  matter? 

“Haven’t  moved  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
have  they?” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  sir !”  Awad  laughed. 
“ Impossible  job  for  to  perform.  An* 
Palestine  antiquities,  my  dear  sir,  not 
for  sale  for  decorate  landscape  of  the 
American  millionaire.” 

“ Calvary?” 

“ Same  o 1’  place,  sir,”  the  dragoman 
replied,  gravely,  “but  naturally  ver’  much 
change’.  Ver’  well  authenticate’,  too, 
accordin’  by  latest  authorities.  Which 
thing  I am  ver’  happy  to  state  — with 
perfect  truth,  at  last.” 

Falcontent  rode  on  in  silence.  It  was 
dark  in  the  city.  There  were  no  details : 
there  was  the  mystery  of  dim-lit  habita- 
tions— of  narrow  streets — of  shuffling 
forms.  . . . And  this  was  Jerusalem! 
There  was  actually  such  a place!  Fal- 
content all  at  once  realized  the  existence 
of  the  city  as  a physical  fact.  It  had 
a place  in  history — not  wholly  in  legend. 
It  was  of  old  time.  It  was  real.  . . . 
The  American  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War  were  legendary  conflicts  in  Fal- 
content’s  consciousness  until  he  had 
with  amazed  Understanding  set  foot  on 
the  battle-fields  and  stared  about.  . . . 
And  Gethsemane  was  near  by!  Precise 
location?  Pst!  What  matter?  There 
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had  been  a Garden  of  Gethsemane  l The 
Mount  of  Olives,  too:  it  was  a remark- 
able hill — now  within  reach,  like  Grant’s 
Tomb  at  home.  And  Calvary!  There 
had  been  a place  called  Calvary!  . . . 
Falcontent  was  profoundly  moved  by  his 
proximity  to  these  places  which  now  at 
last  were  real.  Falcontent  was  shocked; 
his  unbelief  in  the  tradition — was  it  tra- 
dition?— of  the  Divine  Presence  upon 
earth  was  disturbed.  A presence  in 
Jerusalem  — roundabout : • here  and  be- 
yond. . . . Falcontent  began  to  whistle 
a snatch  from  “ The  Queen  of  the  Great 
White  Way.”  It  was  incongruous;  he 
could  not  bear  to  continue.  . . . There 
had  been  a Teacher:  that  was  true — it 
was  as  true  as  Grant  and  Lincoln  and 
Washington — and  the  teaching  was  not 
yet  forgotten  in  the  world.  Falcontent 
knew  it  all  well  enough — the  life  and 
philosophy  which  somewhere  near  by 
these  very  places  had  had  their  origin. 

. . . To  relieve  the  agitation  of  these 
disclosures  Falcontent  tried  once  more 
the  topical  song  from  “The  Queen  of 
the  Great  White  Way.”  It  was  im- 
possible. 

“Cold?”  Awad  inquired. 

“No,”  Falcontent  answered.  “I’m  not 
cold.  I’m  shivering,  though.  That’s 
funny,  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  no,”  said  Awad.  “Ver*  com- 
monplace thing  to  happen.  I should  not 
have  be  surprise’  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  swear  veP  harshly.” 

Falcontent  had  experienced  — and  had 
thereby  been  horrified — a curious  impulse 
to  blaspheme. 

“ That’s  queer,”  he  drawled  now. 

“Ver’  commonplace  thing,”  the  drago- 
man repeated.  He  shrugged.  “ I recom- 
mend, if  I be  permit,”  he  went  on,  im- 
passively, “a  hot  bath,  food,  an’  perusal 
of  Holy  Scriptures  for  historical  data. 

I am  great  believer  in  original  sources. 

Let  us  say,  Gospel  accordin’  St.  Luke 
— chapter  two,  especially.  It  is  Christ- 
mas Eve.  To-night — accordin’  by  itiner- 
ary— we  visit  Bethlehem.  Carriage  an’ 
all  fees  my  pleasure  to  provide  accordin’ 
by  terms  of  my  contract.” 

When,  late  that  Christmas  Eve,  the  lit- 
tle dragoman  knocked  on  the  door  of 
Falcontent’s  room  in  a hotel  by  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  Falcontent  had  gathered  a 
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deal  of  historical  data  from  the  original 
sources.  ...  And  there  were  in  the  same 
country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  on  their  flocks  by  night. 
And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them,  and  they  were  sore 
afraid . And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I bring  you  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people:  for  unto  you  is  bom  this  day, 
in  the  city  of  David,  a Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord . And  this  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  you:  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a manger . And  suddenly  there  was  with 
the  angel  a multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
and  good-will  toward  men.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  as  the  angels  were  going 
away  from  them  into  heaven  the  shep- 
herds said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now 
go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  the 
thing  which  has  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  has  made  known  to  us.  . . . And 
Falcontent  had  perused  the  tragedy  from 
that  beginning  to  its  heroic  end.  It  was 
all  familiar,  to  be  sure — had  continued 
in  Falcon  tent’s  memory  since  those  old 
New  England  days;  but  was  now  new 
with  reality  and  meaning. 

“I’m  tired,”  Falcontent  protested  to 
the  dragoman.  “ I guess  we’d  better  put 
the  Bethlehem  trip  off.” 

“Ha!”  the  dragoman  ejaculated. 
“ We  go,”  he  announced,  calmly.  “ It 
i9  my  greates’  ambition  to  serve  my  gen- 
tlemen. I fail — never!  We  go.  I am 
flat  in  it.” 

Falcontent  was  presently  rattling  over 
the  road  to  Bethlehem.  It  was  a clear 
night.  There  were  stars  — brilliantly 
shining.  A moon  was  imminent.  A 
shadowy  country  — waste  like  a wilder- 
ness in  the  night — was  on  either  side. 
The  road  lay  white  and  dusty.  It  was 
nn  old  road — an  old,  old  way  of  going 
and  coming.  It  had  felt  the  imprint  of 
dusty  feet  these  many  long  - forgotten 
years.  . . . The  world  was  surely  very 
old : that  which  persisted  from  generation 
to  generation  was  of  value— new  things 
doubtful.  . . . Falcontent  was  cold.  But 
the  night  was  warm.  Yet  Falcontent 
shivered;  his  hands  trembled  — teeth 
clicked  together.  He  was  hardly  able  to 


command  this  nervous  spasm.  . . . There 
came,  by  and  by,  dark,  winding  streets, 
rough,  narrow.  The  horses  stumbled.  . . . 
There  was  the  Church  of  the  Nativity: 
it  was  like  a fortification.  There  was  a 
narrow  door — there  were  wide,  cathedral 
spaces — there  was  the  light  of  candles — 
there  were  ecclesiastical  robes — there  was 
incense — there  were  many  voices  distant- 
ly chanting — there  was  the  wonder  of 
some  mystical  ceremony  by  which  Fal- 
content was  shaken  from  his  hold  on  the 
commonplaces  of  life.  . . . And  Fal- 
content stared  and  listened,  transported 
so  far  from  Broadway  by  the  vision  and 
music  of  these  mysteries  that  Broadway 
was  no  longer  within  his  recollection, 
save  as  a blurred,  contrasting  horror. 

Thereafter  Falcontent  stood  for  a long 
time  midway  of  a narrow  stone  stair — 
gazing  awed  now  into  the  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity.  It  was  a small  space.  The 
yellow  light  of  many  candles  illuminated 
it.  . . . Many  people  knelt  below  in 
adoration:  these  were  Russian  pilgrims 
— folk  of  a race  cruelly  oppressed;  yet 
their  countenances  gave  no  sign  of  op- 
pression, but  were  clean  of  guile  and  fear 
and  suspicion  and  all  manner  of  trouble. 
Peace  was  upon  all  them  that  adored: 
such  peace — Falcontent  reflected  in  the 
terms  of  other  times — as  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  . . . And  so 
it  had  been:  a faith  continuing  from 
generation  to  generation,  comforting,  in- 
spiring, peace-bringing,  giving  hope  and 
courage — the  integrity  of  its  essentials 
preserved,  after  all,  against  the  cock- 
sure philosophies  of  these  new  days. 

“Ver’  much  regret,”  the  dragoman 
whispered  in  Falcon  tent’s  ear.  “Ac- 
cordin’ my  Bethlehem  itinerary,  it  is 
time  for  visit  Field  of  Shepherds.” 

Falcontent  started. 

“ Oh,  we’ll  cut  that  out !”  he  whispered, 
hastily.  “I  guess  I better  get  back  to 
the  hotel.” 

But  Falcontent  followed  a rocky  path- 
way, leading  down,  leading  on,  inclining 
toward  the  stars,  to  a hill,  near  by  some 
ancient  ruins,  below  which  a field  lay 
in  a mist  of  moonlight.  . . . Falcontent 
was  cold;  but  yet  it  was  a warm  night. 
It  was  not  the  cold.  He  was  afraid;  he 
trembled — and  was  afraid.  . . . Awad 
withdrew.  Falcontent  stood  alone.  . . . 
It  is  related  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  Fal- 
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content  then  singularly  recalled,  that, 
being  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  there 
shined  round  about  him  a light  from 
heaven , and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
heard  a voice,  saying  unto  him,  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  And 
the  narrative  continues:  And  he  said. 
Who  art  thou,  Lord f And  the  Lord  said, 
I am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks . And  he,  trembling  and  aston- 
ished, said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?  . . . No  light  from  heaven 
shined  round  about  James  Falcontent, 
of  Groot  & McCarthy;  but  yet  he  trem- 
bled and  was  astonished — in  a great  il- 
lumination of  the  spirit.  It  was  a simple 
thing:  it  concerned  only  the  realities  of 
Falcontent’s  experience.  ...  And  the 
angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not,  for,  be- 
hold, I bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people:  for  unto 
you  is  born,  this  day , in  the  city  of  Da- 
rid,  a Saviour . . . . And  it  was  true  I 
Salvation  had  proceeded  from  that  Birth : 
all  liberty  in  the  world,  as  Falcontent 
knew  the  world  and  the  ages  of  its  spin- 
ning— every  simple  kindness — all  pure 
aspiration  — every  good  deed  — all  true 
forms  of  love  and  virtue  and  high  cour- 
age and  justice.  . . . And  the  God  of 
Falcontent’s  fathers  was  the  only  God 
Falcontent  knew  anything  about. 

There  was  a peal  of  bells ; the  ringing 
came  liquid-sweet  through  the  moonlight 
from  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  on  the 
hills  of  Bethlehem. 

a Amos!”  Falcontent  called. 

“ Sir  ? I am  here.” 

“ What  they  ringing  the  bells  for?” 

“ It  is  Christmas  morning  sir.” 

Falcontent  stood  staring  into  the  mist 
of  moonlight  below.  " I guess  you  better 
leave  me  alone  for  a little  while,  Amos,” 
he  said,  presently,  without  turning.  “I 


— want  to  be  alone.”  After  that  Falcon- 
tent lifted  his  face  to  the  sky  and  prayed. 
It  should  astonish  no  one.  Many  a good 
man  has  done  the  like  of  it  since  the 
world  began.  . . . 

Well,  what  miracle?  What  amazing 
transformation?  Falcontent  looked  fit: 
that  was  true.  The  same  old  Falcontent  1 
— the  Falcontent  of  his  heartiest  days. 
Back  in  New  York  now,  still  a bit  lean 
and  brown  with  desert  travel.  To  the  eye 
— to  the  ear — to  the  heart  of  his  inti- 
mates— he  was  the  same  man  he  had  been 
at  his  best.  He  was  selling  shoes  for 
Groot  & McCarthy,  too,  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  There  were  some  little  omissions 
of  behavior,  to  be  sure,  as  he  went  about. 
They  were  not  obtrusive:  they  earned — 
they  deserved — no  comment.  A big,  ruddy, 
big-hearted  man  — that  was  James  Fal- 
content: a clean,  kindly,  hopeful,  ener- 
getic, merry  fellow,  given  to  no  mean- 
ness, to  no  greed,  to  no  unworthy  pride, 
to  no  dishonor  whatsoever.  And  he  was 
sane  according  to  every  goodly  notion  of 
the  times.  It  would  have  alarmed  him — 
shamed  and  grieved  him — to  discover  any 
symptom  of  peculiarity.  Not  an  alienist 
of  virtuous  reputation  could  have  dis- 
covered in  Falcontent  the  least  diver- 
gence from  the  straight  line  of  normality. 
Nor  could  a surgeon  with  due  regard  for 
the  ethics  of  his  profession  have  found 
in  Falcontent  any  honest  employment  for 
his  knife;  nor  could  a devoted  practi- 
tioner of  internal  medicine  have  supplied 
a need  of  Falcontent’s  hearty  body.  Fal- 
content was  a robust  fellow.  Falcontent 
was  in  vigorous  health.  What  need  had 
Falcontent  of  a physician  or  a surgeon  ? 

Fal content’s  soul?  Oh  yes,  Falcontent 
had  a soul — and  had  in  some  way  estab- 
lished peace  with  it ! 
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WE  had  spent  the  winter  1909- 
10  chiefly  inland,  southeast  of 
Langton  Bay,  hunting  caribou, 
but  partly  at  Cape  Parry,  about  three 
hundred  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River.  We  had  starved  a 
little  (without  serious  consequences)  ; my 
only  white  traveling  companion,  Dr.  An- 
derson, had  been  sick  with  pneumonia, 
and  so  had  one  of  our  band  of  nine 
Eskimo  companions,  but  both  of  them 
had  recovered  largely  from  the  effects  of 
their  illness  by  late  March.  What  had 
really  handicapped  us  seriously  was  the 
loss  through  a contagious  disease  of  all 
our  best  sled-dogs,  so  that  we  could  mus- 
ter a team  of  six  dogs  only  for  the  jour- 
ney toward  Coronation  Gulf,  the  search 
for  Eskimos  who  had  never  seen  a white 
man,  which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  and  for  which  the  two  years 
we  had  already  spent  in  the  arctic  were 
but  the  preparation.  Another  obstacle 
was  that  our  Eskimos  were  afraid  of 
the  country  to  the  east  — it  was  un- 
known to  them,  and  therefore  invested 
with  such  terrors  as  the  unknown  always 
holds  for  primitive  man ; either  we  should 
find  a country  uninhabited  because  of 
the  want  of  game,  or  we  should  find  it 
inhabited  by  treacherous,  cannibalistic 
people  who  killed  all  strangers.  I had 
spent  much  of  the  winter  in  reasoning 
the  matter  out  with  them.  I told  them 
of  Amundsen’s  (Lieutenant  Hansen’s) 
friendly  contact  with  one  tribe  on  the 
east  coast  of  Victoria  Island,  of  Richard- 
son’s and  Rae’s  meeting  with  an  equally 
friendly  people  at  the  mouth  of  Rae 
River,  but  these  things  weighed  light 
against  the  old  women’s  tales  my  party 
had  picked  up  at  the  Baillie  Islands,  the 
most  easterly  settlement  of  the  Mackenzie 
Eskimos,  about  a hundred  miles  west  of 
our  winter  quarters.  They  had  told  us 
much  of  the  Nagyuktogmiut,  who  lived 
far  to  the  east. 

“ These  people  bear  the  name  of  the 


caribou  antler,”  they  told  us,  “ because 
of  a peculiar  custom  they  have.  When 
a woman  becomes  of  marriageable  age 
her  coming-out  is  announced  several 
days  in  advance.  At  the  appointed  time 
she  is  made  to  take  her  place  in  an  open 
space  out-of-doors,  and  all  the  men  who 
want  wives  form  around  her  in  a circle, 
each  armed  with  the  antler  of  a large 
bull  caribou.  The  word  is  given,  and 
they  all  rush  at  her,  each  trying  to  hook 
her  toward  him  with  the  antler.  Often 
the  woman  is  killed  in  the  scrimmage, 
but  if  some  one  succeeds  in  getting  her 
alive  from  the  others  he  takes  her  for  a 
wife.  As  strength  and  the  skill  which 
experience  gives  are  the  main  require- 
ments for  success,  some  of  the  Nagyuk- 
togmiut have  ^ great  many  wives,  while 
most  of  them  have  none.  Because  so 
many  women  are  killed  in  this  way  there 
are  twice  as  many  men  as  women  among 
them.  We  know  many  stories,  of  which 
this  is  one,  to  show  what  queer  peo- 
ple these  Easterners  are.  They  also  kill 
all  strangers.”  That  was  the  way  all 
stories  of  the  Easterners  ended.  Like 
Cato’s  delenda  est  Carthago , “they  kill 
all  strangers  ” w*ere  the  unvarying  words 
that  finished  every  discussion  of  the 
Nagyuktogmiut  by  the  Baillie-Islanders. 

No  matter  how  fabulous  a story  sounds, 
there  is  usually  a basis  of  fact;  when 
we  at  last  got  to  these  Easterners  we 
found  that  the  kernel  of  truth  consisted 
in  the  fewness  of  women  as  compared 
with  men,  but  the  reason  for  this  fact 
had  nothing  to  do  with  caribou  antlers. 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  signs  of 
coming  spring  were  multiplying;  Dr. 
Anderson,  accompanying  a party  of  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimos  who  wanted  to  reach  that 
river  before  its  break-up  in  late  May, 
had  already  started  on  his  thousand-mile 
round  trip  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
frontier  post  at  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie delta  (Fort  Macpherson),  and  the 
whaling  rendezvous  at  Hersehel  Island, 
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OYi  a serious  yen- 
*.vnn,  April  SiTth,  wa-  left 
■st-oayt  point  of  the  rntnn- 
i any  of 


our  \lvi 

tayself  were  finally 
they  felt; 
but.  tried-.  to  refrain  f: 
that  wo  had  embarked 
turn.  At  (Mp#  T 
behind  tie  farthC: 
land  upon  which 
the  A merieVifi 
are  kucnvh  to 
landed;  tlinti^h  soute 
have  eyu feed  as  far  efef, 
as  the  m*stprii  end  of 
I > o ! ] * b i Vi  ami  Viii:m 
straits  in  \ annunev. 
s t a nrlii  ig  we)  1 v» if -s  ho  re* 
ot  course,  and  never 
seeing  any  people.  Cape 
hyon  is  sot  down  by 
B ir  John  K irfiardfeth 


vfr  acf  oss .;  ill  im  -£i  ip  p o sediy 
otir  w>>rk  lih.s  Cfiowni  that 
1 l>o  hv>t  huh- 
ri)o?tr.  it  wayupt  true 

-aw  no  maloti  %p  fbnik 

hundred  years  tiyo  this  strHeh 
thickly  populated 
than  any  other  strehh 
of  the  arctic  const  af 
“ America. 

■ . . We  had  with  n&  m 
sfarth)^  from  Lirngtom 
Bay  about  two  weeks* 
rUfpplife*  These  '-were" 
neither  here  nor  there 
p r o v i > \ o n s for  a 
years  exploration  fe-V wfc 
. Should  have  been  ipjite 

r ; ■ ; fP?  well . off  had  we  atari- 

’ \ ed  with  only  two  days* 

supplies.  Front  the  *of 
feet,  therefore,  we  fried 
to  provide  each  <}uy 

fpod  for  that  day  feltri 

./  the  anmiala  of  the: 

IfC  carrying;  nut  £i*£b  a 
“ programme  for  u party 

of  tonr  ouch  imd  U An 
ids  &mrv.  My  main 

roiimme  \v;p  the  Alfey 
hap  fiu>nT  Xatkpsiak- 
wmouok  Fumiinahlok:  ilm  Moe- 

5fer  lu>y*.  XamfiVumlrk»  n bo  y hi 
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imit  of  the  how diead  wludimr  and  the 

aa  carried  on  by  the  pro-  kenzie  : 
Eskimos.  We  snof/  discovered  eharaett 
la^t.  what  we  mi^hr.  have*  he  years,  v 
iar  it  way.  Sir  FLnV  method  snrCnf 
fne* — that  of  MVmmcr  expiurye  il ike  nh 
wnt «-r.  when  tfm  htoafn  usmijly  -pat  m 
\ nlt-short* — Mmt.  'had  .ftv.vv»nif^  p],oi  yfo 
<y  truce,  af  permanent  ooenpu-  oare*  of 
I m * w j tip,  flie  coast;  as  ye  did.  we  Walking 
wy  .hov  oiiCv  the  mins  of  Such  the  ron 
T i^ha*Uhg-vrilJages  as  Wr  already  steadyih 
rh  Alfeka  midy't1^'  often,  aj 

W:  1-r  not  aeftndly  hdiaiotr-d  at  tiine  in 
A*  ^ir  f oh  f i cpti^  ti  ug  voy  age  or  a ho 
1h  y inner  Lave  been  then  hut  him  w]i 
:thiirn)imef].  The  luosy  easterly  Kiel},  cor 
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waste  of  ammunition --sock  the  killing  of  Eskimo  la 
mom  meat  than  was  needed.  The  very  supplies  we 
first  time  that  hath  m?n  Went  aut  t<e  lions  afroa 
hunt  in  tTjib  Jo*  instance,  ‘Nat--;  Bay  on  th 

kusiak  killed  i:\yo  snypii  or  hundred-  no  earihh'w 
fiOimtl  in  ope  &liof  txn  d saw  bfby  ,v 

Tami^iit^i/k  ;a. 
t o U r^  ^hdtk, 1 . 
wan  rm:a t et lou^iv  f o r 
several  • if-'  iye 

had  (Eskimo  iVf h-' 
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hfe  fat  gmsf.y  b^ar  in  get  it.  and  at  iVint  Fjem>?  .five  days  out 

from  L&rjf^m  Ba;y , 

wo  m m by 

an  eaatetly  )$i?mpt 
withoiit  havihg  yet 
secured  any/  The, 
Eskimos*  who  had 
lioovvrf'F  all  along 
that  AVi?  Were  going 
ttkTp  fi  g(ir0e]e^5  eoun- 

•ft*y>  lylt  kwrp  that 
the-  fawn  they  had 
s*ri>n  at  was  tlio 
in  oat  easfofty  rn em- 
ber of  tte;  d e & r 
s t>ee  ie  a ,..4'rth«:tri  fittfe: 
the.  efiasii  it  %mdd, 
f herufore,  & tv  j fef^ m 
■far  fam*  now^ 

they ; argnodk 
the  roud  got  too  1 6w£ 
for  fbfc  hack  journey 
arid  WO  got  i«a  weslv 
from  himg^^ll  ibis 
o yf r huge  trniigW 
of  ho  fled  meat  and  raw;  Hubbor  of  the 
soaI§  killed  t wo  dgy$  before*  qb.  Which  w& 
v/em  gorging  nurHelv^  for  much  er»tlr>gr 
was  always  bbf  $lbf when  do- 
laved  by  a blikstf  rd  that  fiio  dog^  would 
not  faV-B;  JU  -a ^ of  faefa  what  Wki 

iydri  ii‘k4k-‘'.fa?«il.]y '{  dreaded  hoi  so  muqh 

hunger  n$  (Iih  possibj  jjf r of  :hnr 
in  the  quest  of  what  to  niO  worn  tho 
shijpati finally  intorostrrig  had 

nerOr  seen  a whHe  inun/’  hut ; to.  thorn 
W/*re  tW  dmjdH  F Nngytffetvigtrfl.nt,  so 
ealii’d  hyeansa  they  hoote/fo  fh^hi^elve^ 
HOVps  Avlfh  the  antler^  of  hoK  oGriboiJi 
th#  kill  all  strangetsF' 

CteneraJly  it;  is  only  in  times  of  ox- 
treble  need  that  one  hunts  raribou  in  o 
Idi^ard— .hot  ijiaf.  iiiViodfUit irs  of  tho.ddfe- 
zardv  in  the  arot iy  UiWl  keey  a hoaUhy; 
mart  indoors;  it  is  merely  that  the  dttft- 
iticf  snow  v^veu  : Avhon-  yo\i  ean  aee  as 
far  »x*  two  hujnireil  <Ufnihishr*<j 

rhtii iy  ; > i'rn e-;  n - v the  ' el?Ooeu  you  have 

of  fimling  game.  Tf  yob  do  find  ^rihmo 
iu>wever,  ih&  zltwger 
% your  elianoe  of  ^ppfqaeb  without 
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being  smij  fur  theao  ominaJ*,  tlwrngh  -white  you  ure  circling  mid  windi.ng*^l.<>ot 
they  double  their.  lymehfujiiess  in  fo^gy  so  as  to  approach  them  from  jjf -new  de 
s<vm  to  relax  It  in  a Mimi.rvB  ' reyUvn  behind ’.cover  of  irregular  hdU 
to  the  pree-ei  UiStaime  my  tva^ou  for  .mul  ridges  Unit  ore,  of  emr-w,  unfamiliar* 
looking  for  eanhou  \v#&  that,  1 ‘ J is  ilio  enyo  nty  pinna  eaum  md- 
to.  kill  i\  few  for  the  moral  effort  it  would  drnle  to  .nought  through  tho  oaribfiri  ap* 
hove  on  my  jmWy ;.  for  In  the  rohl-t  - r.tf ; giuftriuir  ;mi  dm  sky  - lino  t wo  bund red 
abnnmnee  they  wonld  lie  forced-  in  hdl'  yards  uffv  F shot  throe  of  them,  though 
hack  on  their  frar  of  the  Kngynkh»g  we  go  old  not  fuexibly  tooemmte  flash  the 

mint;  m .t  he  only  argument  for  rut  reft! , meat  of  one.  Thu  moral  effect  on  my 

am!  tSn.s  th*  y were  a hit  a^luuve.d  of  Jm  Eskimos- of  fond  tv  throw  ;evyy 

ing.  even  among  tbenwhw,.  h.  w«s  would.  ! k?u-w , hr  nmiluohlc'  fo  tni\  lln-J 

there  fore  great  luoh';fn£,u$t  we  1 killed  mtty  van'1  ihhy  vroifld  3a  ot  have 

were  in  .no  iinnaddde  need  of  meat.  that  ly*l i.evivf  p to  he  vr  any  reason n*jW 
ofter  ‘a  short.'  hunt  through  the  rtorm  than  thaf  V row  nimble  to  kid  more, 

1 ran  into  a bn  mi  njf  now*  und  This ' was  the  only  time  hi  i\-  period  ef 

yomig  hulis  about  five  toil » v julaml  fourteen  omnihs  of  cmiiinuous  v*  living, 
southwest  from  Point:  Fierce.  T emuo  <))%  f >.y  cmfltf ry  ” that.  I shot  muiv  aniuuily. 
upon  them  Quite  without  oovot>  hid  *w>v  ' l Kan  I thought  we  should  uen«],  nlUemgh 
them  through  the  drifting  a/mw  of  three  3 often  hm]  to  kill'  a -ringfe  Ijtirgts  animal^ 
hundred  yards  before  they  iue  ihe  bUe-hos  ti  jHjfur  1 wr  vr  hoarded  sea],  whesi 
human,  eye  ia  a great  deal  keener  than  1 knew  we  Humid  he  itnahlg  to  haul  with 
that-  of  die.  caribou.  wolf,  or  any  other  us  move  fhiUi  a srmdl  -part;  of  it-  meat 
’animal  with  which  I have  had  oxperT  proceeded  oivd win’d  along  the  dm 

enee.  By  slopping  hark  a few  paeo^  till  -eHed  const without  adventure.  “ Bl.evsvd 
the  drifting  snow  had  hidden  the  caribou  h Unit  country  whose  history  h'  tminler- 
agaii-V.  :aml'  then  guardedly  ei ruling  diem  esting'7'  applies  to  arotie  expeditions  a<?: 

1 o leeward,.  J found  a slight  ridav  which  well.  Having  an  ndveuiure.  is  a sign  that 
alloAVed  yafe  opproaeh  to  within ' about  . something  unexpected,  something  rntpro* 
tW  bhK^reil  yarib  of  whete  tliey-ehad  vide^l  agrtiu^t-  ha5  liapuened;  it  4KfW^: 
' te/«.  I'iie  main  thing  in  stalking,  eari*  that  si»CTie.  one  is  iueompetent.  that  son  to.- . 
hop  that  are  nor  moving  h?  the  uhdity  thing  has  uopo  wrong.  For  that . rf'aeoo 
Vo  keep  tn  mind  fHeir  ,k d i t^Tt^  ^itry- 


: -k *■•"-.  ■ HoVm-  e.  rei  V.!i.->a..r  'a-  M ; 


The ^ .5j^nrt% * 4\^i-  is  purjf ^ jWrir4  -njoiierfi  Sjrbm  ^ncttitig  off 
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TU^  warm  *uti  iw«  cavwi\>^'  ^W  sn?M  Otee  i#v**  bctn  *y$a««y  toth  caribou  skins 


«f)  ven  t;<jf  e*$ .flhr  il)$ eo’e  a *£■  •;$*> . a 4v*& 
hi?  i^hyuaM  of  flu*  f«  vv  w*fc.  did  h*>ve*  An  • rtum-fo  • >*' 
■^vett t fi i&Ahfor^ iptr  enotigh  tu\x*lr*>y  ■ ifyn*  feeiieft 

-•*  ••'.  o- rv<- iv*>l y fo  the  |H;tv^>u  who  <fohrt  min*  is.m 

lmve  5i ; trr  itio  tfioc  it  wltfoit  iw.6 

u p f4*#^wahte  hy  ■ foe;  for 

exi«-riffor*<v  Oj»  Afov  ihj*  oo.,r  I'-out  t’<'ua>V-\  -m< 
Tfoa-a  Th«>j-«if,?>«tfn  through  ivio.om|fi;»n>r»oe  tins*  .-rayon 
of  1 a fch/k  vvrltn  * 

otic*;  tf^f  I t y/tiii ' ly&Uffi  it  1 

<fuy  t < > tJ ^ sf</%r^irj j » ?,-f c>ti c*^  of  he&y  This  d&J? 

Af i er  etely:  oh j * rimw oyhifth|£  irfo  at  *riu!  elite  <$p 

ih’t  stari,  bu-‘4ip#\<>k$L  n for 

'it nthi  |>hiy  h>.  fo$*i  h i fn  fho  Jn>foyat  th«>  . niihW  o#> 

• 1 '■*'<•  #Jt  '.rf>rt»l.  vr 

Tht-'  fUioc  fo  {hr  jp  fonphr*  . -*1 

A * o&)  fot  f w>is.  hnfofo#  '■■#ti*i-#£LX tfo . 1 »# 

d loti jtf  :y$  ?.!>**  Mete $?kv  Mhhfoy  pari 

ttfiu*  tfiiXf  Ju  j ♦:  i r :» llpl  1"  tin<  vv  ,fo\v  | «h-OoM  p 

roUes  iui  'irl  T)>1.  >V«l  are!  Iho*.  Kshweis  $Jp  ao  *h«  v 

were  >hwh'  fitbifa  !t&&’ . ft tifr  it*  x h 

tirif&t  ttttti  HtUte  ffoit  Vv®  fa 

for  Kttf&;  ih'hn^  ''  fi^:  ^.hvj  ^ '«h*i  ••.V^T'‘:fo>^.'«ni 

the  ice  foi^h ; for  ^rK>f hexy  they  *fo’d  fxv  u oitVihMXh;  i 
«i.op  :ni  hour  or  .so  ic^felii.  flay  ro  » .-•!.  .:♦  oiif  ft 

m&  r%  >vhich  I >vi*.7  -ohlon^  a l..*»‘  li>  fofo  - n*«ri  h»  hm< 

jf?H’*?ry  I 1m4.  no  eurifo^u  ail  v ..oiT. - . l.fofo 

tho  df$ty  heftire*  mjiii  . Ifnv-';.:;:  • 1 ^a- 

thr^r^forc  T ^toj)pe«l  txfenovr*-r  f i-o  linse  f init 

tJio  lyr^ro oi «r  / 1 < ^ 5E I i < > 

tho  <h » n i^k -cfi r ri>;v  b ? )i » ^ritl a r^»  tlmf  he 
Thf.  laml  shosvf'<i  >* * (>n.t  a «fe}i?-.  rr-n  h«)j^  n* 
wolf  iff  ^tifofox  raw  atid  then;  )fer-  airr?  ldlti; 

mfgiifi  lh4?ve  were,  hnt  fht^' yins  .too  efiiati  ■•  .^Si,. 

^arne  for  a yBir^y  of  ftfrtr  thfil  & nin«;  t^i 

VoL.  CXXV?  — NVj 7>i^.— as 


.;  :■  YUv^?' v 

iniu|z.;i>v  > 

r 

That  Day.  AT  Caps  BfifaBV.  wb  c-Oif  tw;\  i.  drsf^tfo  viuamg  os  ove».  fifty  S-ww- houses 


of  tM  .foe*f,  %f  there  W«fe  ti<*  'tiilfjjTi?  how  ll»d  ho  come  the  fiM.nflunn.sr  twenty  feet 
I ’W  wbiild  stfltt  of  bow  fa*t  ms  quietly  aiul  »s  n bear  cati,  the 

IV  ■ b«  wotdd  go.-.  X bait,  w>  wok  t»  l . lip'ipm  literary  value  of  the  lobideiil  would  hove 

to  suspect  the  yellow  spot  rnifthfc  W a !wc*o  kvst  fotever;  for4  o.s  the  Greek  faWe 
hear,  token  careful  )i-  )<  ,*  the  iMpogniphy  point?  wot,  a lion  dam  not  write  a hook, 
beliind  nic  with  relation  to  (lie  spot’* ; fwto  his  eye  an-!  attitude,  a#  v.yl!  as 
pOicition  owt-OB  the  TOHglrd&a  the  sfftdy his-.  trail  told  dXer  Ward..  there 

difficult  to  kwji  ii  straight  l|hg  tege  Teas  no  ihihhtiog  1m  inteintionsj /the  jms 
att!  au  invisible  object  amtiutir  the  ice  tois’  merely  his  wuy  of  saying, • '“  Cabell' V^VV'^V 
,v$Ms  and  pressure,  thigefe  «s  it  js  in  a . tue  do  if-l’*  Or  at ^ least-' that  is  bow 
y^ppst,  Wi#  mountain*  "Iar|h5nr<ai.i  h^ie^br*'  :.  t^rpTeted  it;  ypoiisibiy  the  motive  tsas  VV'/yi 
I’ouliJ  altv».yj5  he  5t*eu,  and  hr  thufr  con-  elmialry,  and  Hie  hiss  whs  bh?  way  of  say - 
tiuro  ration  J tried  to  guide  myself  straight  ing  ( ianh  f WliH-hever  it  was.  it  wtio  th- 
toward  the  hoar.  Kvory  thro*  or  four  fatal  mfstjike  of  a gaiue  played  well  to 
h«iidr<Nl  yards  I wonM  UtitUb  ;j»  high  that  pciiat  ; for  no  omraal  ou  earth  eats 
pressure  ridge  afnl  have  a h«'k  ahytnid  afford  to.  jrivt*  wnmuig  to  a man  with  si  , 

with  the  flittSSiss,  hot  norhio}?  was  to  he  rilH  Ami  why ehodd  they?  Has  a 
seen.  I did  not,  in  fae»,  i>xpi«o.  to  g*«  hunter  over  played  fair  with  one  of  them! 
anything  iniOesH  the  hear  he.,!  oonmietvoed  Afterward  the  snow  told  plainly  this 
Irtfvtffirpf.  ip  wMeh  he would  perlvtips  ohort^iud,  for  one  of  the  p£rtlcjpe?Mtev, 
e%ese  hihisSslf  1/y  nro^fM^  a high  ridge.  tragie^-ifforyj  I hod  nuderestrmflttni  tho 
.When  at  fast  1 gut  to  the  neighborhood  Iwsr’is  dhpnem  from  diope-.  and  had  passed- 
of  the • flbtwialr.  s*n«gnfiuft  to  my  oafeubi-  the  pjmt  whore  h«  lay,  going  a hum! red  V ,- 
ttOttS,  I hlitplwd  .on  high  rldgo  yard*  Or  two 'Xtc windward;  on  S^^S^/SVfvjfe^v 

j«i.d  -v>-ol  ,a  ion, s-o-  I into  f iutn  u-md  -■>■■■'  o-  m*  he  h.,d  gpr  M,-  wind,  to  my  trail, 

big  the  so .woe: with  thv'glHSH-?  ami.  •;fod..h»d  then  pdiowed  it,  Widk  dig  about 
studying.  iudivtshuil  i-  .o  ;.•«:•:«•>  .-usd  rulg>s;  ten  .'paer-a  to  leeward  ->f  it,  *ppawr»t.'.r 

W-ith  die  hups . uv  tvogiii-'.ttvi;  **f  i.uiowiii#  my  trucks  by  snieOing  '■them 

t'hp^:'.':K:r-b*d;  o ilistanee.  ‘tils  rettsoa.  it'  had  hot  * 

. Was  that;  it  bad  hot  'ffb'  ■ ■ .'.V'';';. 

hill  f>i‘-ryil|iug  iouko.i,  diiT;;:'- o!  Of  ourrod  |o  rue  ro  look  luck  over  my  .vvyfi 

apj>i ripijh-  ••fliM.b f0P&' V>  h>oaw  niy-idf  trail;  T was  sjo  o%.rd  to  hunting  bear*  that  . . - 

tp  tp^V.o T dPbit  d<;o/<M  ibf  )\iH>sihilit>r  of  ovtu  of  them  as»umibtf  £ ; .. . ,j 

in  bp  a ijoi'i rtvi  '•>  :i  ,.t  ih.-  or  .•'<•  fs-rfi-r  o-y  .,v.«j,  r;\Ji...  su-l  lunping  >*i<*  hfi«t  two 

hehov  heyiiiiiing  n>  oio.-lo  so  fjoc-r  of  do.-  hov  v.,;|  *,('  ••.lor-i.d.-ra'hm.  A g«>.uUju  si  ter. 

hiV.r\  tfO, toy  rOle  .bueVP-d  10.  Hc  !U;0  0 gf'Od  d- U'.i  if AhiOsld  )‘HVv  0"t!i 

• ’ - ■Ti,--  u,v  t.fiek..  . ;•  iitj  i ‘>vfiy  -iiig  v>yf.  ,•»  % ■■■).->  i.  i-o  > >* * > . 

-h'wlv  -I-l  . ,-*nr  u.  ••  ; (hi  XIpv  iffh,  u :..•!•  »-;<  days  *10 1 from 

tlu?  ff#t: 'of  ilhtV  h»iii^JTP‘  ridtpc  .tvhvti; ; ' lis.f vfv-  v?^c  . PP'W  iXfpM • that  - : 1 

i fyhfft)  >•('>,> m.;  yfi.,  si  mow  li-M-  I!..-  p.iiif-  . nt;idr  Ivor  ii-nri-  *!•■•; d.  f;i~u  ,-.  It.  we-  st 


pv,  hiai  .of  tf  .Jpatw.  I- 

. l^fmt  Wtse.'  where  i 

ht>  s»|«'ti  si*ti  iittgiOs 

IWkw!  t)a-.:h  »iid  $ 

pitsUtb-  t,Wfu(f,>-  hs.'t 

IhitphSti  «pd  1-  rtiuh 

. uw.ae  titnf  .itjnvbst 

b-oyff  H f*)}iyr  hoiit. 

“.tfsti  ts  Ifc/me:-  jafew‘  of* 

nM;:<  to  rile  mni/i- 
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lam!  of  the  mountainous  shores  of  Vie-  The  night  .'niter  this  discovery We  did 
toria  Islam).  The.  bench  was  strewn  with,  rmf.  >h  op  Vuurh,  Tim  Eskimos  were  inure 
pmocs  of  driitworitL  atid  on  one  of  them  ^Aoued  than  i was-,  nptia#piUy.  ?md  iar 
wo  found  the  marks  of  recent  eEmumgs  ho,,  the  monm^  they  talked  0 »m j *peeu- 
with  a lull  adz.  A search  of  the  beach  luted  on  the  mfcj'udo^  ot  the  :%n^.  Had 
for  half  * mile  each  way  revealed  nu*  we  n^e  aji^i  fr-aeo*  of  the  .Xugvuktog;- 
morons  similar  ehoppttv^.  Evident fy  tlie  mi un  ‘Mvhn  k i il  aiJ  sTrunger* Fortu* 
men  who  had  made  tlmm  had  been  nately'  my  lou^mTertaiiied  four 

the  pieces  of  ^ood  to  Jfcxv  if  Ihey  were  that  tpaees  stf  j^ople  would  oaLme  ^^aiuie 
‘-omul  enough  to  hocume  the  mutt-rials  dr  my  party  was  not  reOh^eT  It t spite? 

. for  sleds  or  other things  they  had  .Vis  tied  of:  all  their  Talk*  and  in  ^pite  of  ihe  fact 
to  rntfke;  Tbv^e  pieeejp  y?i)i<dv  had  hut  that  tbt>y  ywm  *>ria$i#Jy 
one  or  rive  adz-  -jrmrk*.  upon  them  hud  mhy  as  to  whul  these  el mn^e  people 
keen  found  unbound;  in  a few  {duces  pi Es  ovo\dd  prove  te  he  like— h:  -.fine,  tbvsiplrit 
•of  chips  showed  that  ti  sound  piece  had  of  ad  mil  lire,  which  seldom  crops  out  In 
boon  found  therm  md  hod  heou  roughed  an  Eskimo — wms  fat >m>ugpr  than  their 
jlhwo  fpT  trausportutf®  pd rpb&m  bn  th#  fears,  /$&’;  up  T>o rtf  t htf 

kpot*  i?rej»Oh;s^sed  by  ;ffh>  bleu  that  Vic-  iicvKt  the 

tom..  Island  was  probably  inhabited  be  road. 

0!U^1  Hao  had  jjj&eii  neojdc  on  :}t*  south-  All  ihht:.dey  we-  fojod  a long  the  beach 
wh^f  ec^t  in  1851,  and  the  mainland  eumparatiye|y;  ft&k ; 'tjho#  :0f  f>t*oplo, 
probably  ojnnJmliiffty:.  Sieh&JlE  ehiafly  .sterrinfa;  ^«3il -tinip§  haw- 

snn  h;id  Tailed  to  find  m\y  people  on  it  in  irig  m)do*bapin.g  of  wood  had  taken  place. 

and  .-again  * in-  that  Nunc  vvr-rk/  tdf\  the  present 

the  ?t>en  whose  traced  wc  >.nw  were  prole  winter,  .however,  tbv.-ogh  aorue  seoUfV.nl  to 
ably  Victorm  - Islandem  Whp  fetid  with  R*  of  the  previous  *mnnu:v;  but  the  next 
<dert£ ' istrmV  ffinn  tint  tmirning;. jiist  p«8t  lN?int  Ynimg,;  we. 
land  wjuwc  mum  i til  ins  • wfc  could  faJutl.v  found  at  last  ho  toon  f^nptinm  in  the 
fo  the  UQttbv  Luifj.frettirned  to  it  A fruited  Anew  ami  sled-tracks . tjiiit  were 
woodles*  chores  With  the  driftwood  they  .not  ever  three  itioudi^  ohi  That  day  ui 
had  picked  up  hyr^  We  learned  Jtytjbr,  Caite-  upon  a deserted 

that  rhm  .Mippo^ition-  wne.  v, ’rung ;' the. peo-  ViUatm  of  over,  fifty  snowlmosoa;  their 
pie  v;ho*e  traces  wo  found  were  mainland  bdinhitauts  had  trp patently  loir,  thorn 
dweller*  whose-  ancestors  mu-f  ha  ve  b<vu  about  vnidwintoround  it  wft* . uo.w  ;tJie'.4-Sih.' 
hun  t ing  Inland  in  the  : . so  nth  ; when  Iii<?h 
fhoul  soein^  them 


sue  Qif  the  deserted  topje 


'•>rd.Si>n  fAviee  pa^Pd  w 


.An  pSKlMy  V^U^Gb  Tiairor^^lLV  OhSpFfTEb 

tJpQjfsi  the  yais<e4  platforroa  Ase  plmcsd  lever  ln:ng»  art  I (toy  ‘ . fci-V  inarauding  aaimsds 
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our  breath  away.  Tannaumirk,  the  young 
man  from  the  Mackenzie  River,  had  never 
seen  an  inhabited  village  among  his  peo- 
ple of  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  houses. 
All  his  old  fears  of  the  Nagyuktogmiut 
u who  kill  all  strangers  ” now  came  to  the 
surface  afresh;  all  the  stories  that  he 
knew  of  their  peculiar  ways  and  atrocious 
deeds  were  retold  by  him  that  evening 
for  our  common  benefit. 

A broad  but  three-months’  untraveled 
trail  led  north  from  this  village  site  across 
the  ice  toward  Victoria  Island.  My  in- 
tentions were  to  continue  east  along  the 
mainland  into  Coronation  Gulf,  but  I 
decided,  nevertheless,  to  stop  here  long 
enough  to  make  an  attempt  to  find  the 
people  at  whose  village  we  had  camped. 
We  would  leave  most  of  our  gear  on  shore, 
with  Pannigabluk  to  take  care  of  it, 
while  the  two  men  and  myself  took  the 
trail  across  the  ice.  This  was  according 
to  Eskimo  etiquette — on  approach  to  the 
country  of  strange  or  distrusted  people 
non-combatants  are  left  behind,  and  only 
the  able  men  of  the  party  advance  to  a 
cautious  parley.  In  this  case  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  man,  Tannaumirk,  was 
frightened  enough  to  let  his  pride  go  by 
the  board  and  to  ask  that  he,  too,  might 
stay  on  shore  at  the  camp.  I told  him 
he  might,  and  Natkusiak  and  I prepared 
to  start  alone  with  a light  sled,  but  at 
the  last  moment  Tannaumirk  decided  he 
preferred  to  go  with  us,  as  the  Nagyuk- 


togmiut were  likely  in  our  absence  to 
discover  our  camp,  to  surprise  it  by  night, 
and  to  kill  him  while  he  slept.  It  would 
be  safer,  he  thought,  to  go  with  us.  Pan- 
nigabluk was  much  the  coolest  of  the 
three  Eskimos;  if  she  was  afraid  to  be 
left  alone  on  shore  she  did  not  show  it; 
she  merely  said  that  she  might  get  lone- 
some if  we  were  gone  more  than  three 
or  four  days.  We  left  her  cheerfully 
engaged  in  the  mending  of  our  worn  foot- 
gear, and  at  2.80  p.M.,  May  13th,  1910, 
we  took  the  old  but  nevertheless  plain 
trail  northward  into  the  rough  sea  ice. 

It  was  only  near  shore  that  the  ice 
was  rough,  and  with  our  light  sled  we 
made  good  progress;  it  was  the  first  time 
on  the  trip  that  we  did  not  have  to  pull 
in  harness  ourselves;  instead  we  took 
turns  in  riding,  two  sitting  on  the  sled 
at  the  same  time  and  one  running  ahead 
to  cheer  the  dogs  on.  We  made  about 
six  miles  per  hour,  and  inside  of  two 
hours  we  arrived  at  another  deserted  vil- 
lage, about  a month  more  recent  than 
the  one  found  at  Cape  Bexley.  We  were, 
therefore,  on  the  trail,  not  of  a traveling 
party,  but  of  a migratory  community. 

As  we  understood  dimly  then  and  know 
definitely  now,  each  village  oh  such  a 
trail  as  we  were  now  following  should 
be  about  ten  miles  from  the  next  pre- 
ceding, and  should  be  about  a month 
more  recent.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
simple.  The  village  of  a people  who  hunt 


AN  ABANDONED  S.NOVV  VILLAGE 

The  apparent  windows  arc  in  reality  holes  through  which  the  household  equipment  has  been  moved  out 
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ways* 
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a in  r>?oa«h  of  Bvubing 

We  fit idly  |?y  while  a;  te ft ' '(#:■  huu  <4  builders  erect.  wJ  fur  a? the tfflfstr  in  f fckji  lo  livs 


^«hj{  oft  h-v^\  " buy  *5  iVy.  tom1**  ooi  be  i(H  about.  their  U<r  our;  (or  if  /he  eirrlee 
shore.  fcnv  ;*t  h no!  c^riVi-niviH  ft*:  si  ov«-rjo)»]ud  there  w <$j$  $s|  ;^it  Wheh 
l»em<r  (,  xy*^  fieri  ^ nuji'-s  jj!  fJifc  waste  o/rrkoty  within  the  e-v  *<f 

from  rump  to  «ol;>ntk^  'tC..'  them  '-$mi.  :tirr\ 

!m»K  ami  i.uUn  rally  there  '?>»•>•;.  do  •.*.»*  5-  ' Mir'h  >i  Trail  ntx}  <■}.*,  tqjj  a viitage  About 
holes  o(}.  {ami:  the  rulmVouoH-  ot-  a K*fl  four  Tnimilis  ol<L  vrjvi  W.ilJ  &fc|'*y»r/  i>»  iiini 
w\p  I>|i jK> t . ’ t-1i .r<; < ^7-^  the  people  \vlto  made'  it  ibSt  xtiittv  Xh&n 
’Svhr**^  mdit^  J*  rtUmt  fi»v  r.OtM-e  riie  in-  forty  ?njfi$A  off. 

habitant*  of  r -burr-  Whatr»;-  ; j<»>  hoof  Io  the  prison*  -a.o  iatvr  bisk • \v*>$  ?im- 

throvii'ii  only  half  h tire:  wuno  fdi.fiyfl  by  the  jf*iet  i.lhfif . itu^  grotrfy ^wefo, 

fo.'  fhe  other  bait  >>i  i?  will  hb  • fjios it*i>  [«.*»■;  r„ii  more*!  oheo! 

01)  iohvi;  fW  ft^f  tlu.h  Wf?tb<  finf  ji^t: ‘ 

-enk.  m fh£  wMl  of  If 

ht > hnytymi  to  H\  yuavvs.^yh^l  holes';  ini  of  \hv  htiu^  >Ve 

th+:  thiiy  mev.;.«jhi  fi#;  ih  wbeuever  #?»v:  ^ 

he  FK>*tjfs f Jhs  /iy^i  : . to  the  Wv  hi*  Mtfiifc.  <>1 

’ •-t*/  then  i.;e  'N-'-itiiD'o/v;  . fciria  vr-  -?h o(v  >-v  t -••»l-lr>je  e;^iuD(v'  for  tfe  rOti- 

• •'*.*.  r^tD?  for  the  wh>*l>v  of  ^»r  vvuhor  tirtt  innl  t/i  rife  ‘ 

m i!<  'v.  h»^  i»  W.f>t  o pn>oxrr  jh  s'helr  Tiu'  •« ■ai-hixii^: p^l  fher  ^vri.p  \v;-iv 
•«*^Vbb<:)irhoe/!  h(s^uHe  >.f  tli^  tltaf.  -if  Dp  (V  '^iWiyr*l:tlfVlf«\' 

ho  ever  ^put  fo  a efVu^kiewMo  As  v'ildwjrt-  nfe  m Jfiie 

fn>m  tfeib  K/;  -fVijnlif  lV^  nxaUe  {*>  Suij  a ii itffi reset  the-  ; th<\  ^hiAHA 

I*'"  Ik*-  fVcodi  tite  Air,  ax4  'wool*?  t!»»  r-  rviiiii-i,;-!!:  And  '.,•  -;w?.  . -,- 

die  Of  .Hy  tlo-  ‘Jilj  ||  ;i-;vf»r  , ! t.r  p - o :M  ^ 

» j r -the.  hp'itf f ih.  •':'  • ^4'  ;;:  £&y aW  tlkv : -••Wfe*- . 

ia?  - af  f ho  'Untl^n).e«t]V  ifeh; • ■. 'fr«r<i»  i*^ei!::.^l.  f^V.^Vhovr-lM;<nt^rieh;: 

^»o*vv  thni  ()>drs  them  Jo  v.Y,>lrr\  ar;:j  vptfrti'  • lo-  ;:  f'ofi  bvdforxh-.-  1 ^lioh^bt  ho  o- 

the.  fbt  ■ to  k"/  Dtyjfi<ib]r  Ikejfy^’hthTtevi.  tf  ..rtfi,  Tif  yiS>  ?A?T‘*fe?. 

DK«i:tU  yvr  htffjtW  of  ^ ^'Jirffle-  vyh  ’ (e • W?^h  T/j1  tn  :fm»*  ; ihe;  :li:ijX  r^f 

he$  w*!p 4<4}^t Mil  ^kljfn ' . '.Wy  ''ihfwhvp:  ^k’r. ;sU>cl: 

it  rvjhwt  '6f  vihijjit  fikry-;.  T^mfCu- 

itipn  nwiw  itytop  :*f f wafi--.* •'■  I*oee!he  . hrAV^.r ' • - ;f^’  the 

;•  Dvv*: v/ri^  v tn-}#  orvomd  (.bo?:'  »“*:- ! ‘-.oo  / <n-‘i  tot  i<,ok  /vnjo  bo-,-. 

tVuViJ  :.mv  •.I^i^.t:  ''tX1'  • tKev '•  forward :h&  b«?  •vr«is  :m-  hi# 
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block  of  snow  beside  the  seal-hole;  he 
accordingly  volunteered  to  act  as  our 
ambassador,  saying  that  the  Mackenzie 
dialect  (his  own)  was  probably  nearer 
the  stranger’s  tongue  than  Natkusiak’s. 
This  seemed  likely,  so  I told  him  to  go 
ahead.  The  sealer  sat  motionless  as 
Tannaumirk  approached  him;  I watched 
him  through  my  glasses  and  saw  that  he 
held  his  face  steadily  as  if  watching  the 
seal-hole,  but  that  he  raised  his  eyes 
every  second  or  two  to  the  (to  him) 
strange  figure  of  the  man  approaching. 
He  was  evidently  tensely  ready  for  ac- 
tion. Tannaumirk  by  now  was  thorough- 
ly over  his  fears,  and  would  have  walked 
right  up  to  the  sealer,  but  when  no  more 
than  five  paces  or  so  intervened  between 
them  the  sealer  suddenly  jumped  up, 
grasping  a long  knife  that  had  lain  on 
the  snow  beside  him,  and  poising  him- 
self as  if  to  receive  an  attack  or  to  be 
ready  to  leap  forward  suddenly.  This 
scared  our  man,  who  stopped  abruptly 
and  began  excitedly  and  volubly  to  assure 
the  sealer  that  he  and  all  of  us  were 
friendly  and  harmless,  men  of  excellent 
character  and  intentions. 

I was,  of  course,  too  far  away  to  hear, 
but  Tannaumirk  told  me  afterward  that 
on  the  instant  of  jumping  up  the  sealer 
began  a monotonous  noise  which  is  not  a 
chant  nor  is  it  words — it  is  merely  an  ef- 
fort to  ward  off  dumbness,  for  if  a man 
who  is  in  the  presence  of  a spirit  does  not 
make  at  least  one  sound  each  time  he 
draws  his  breath  he  will  be  stricken  per- 
manently dumb.  This  is  a belief  common 
to  the  Alaska  and  Coronation  Gulf  Eski- 
mos. For  several  minutes  Tannaumirk 
talked  excitedly,  and  the  sealer  kept  up 
the  moaning  noise,  quite  unable  to  realize, 
apparently,  that  he  was  being  spoken  to 
in  human  speech.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  for  a long  time,  he  told  us  after- 
ward, that  we  might  be  something  other 
than  spirits,  for  our  dogs  and  dog  har- 
ness, our  sleds  and  clothes,  were  such  as 
he  had  never  seen  in  all  his  wanderings; 
besides,  we  had  not,  on  approaching,  used 
the  peace  sign  of  his  people,  which  is 
holding  the  hands  out  to  show  that  one 
does  not  carry  a knife. 

After  what  may  have  been  anything 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  of  talking 
and  expostulation  by  Tannaumirk,  the 
man  finally  began  to  listen  and  then  to 


answer.  The  dialects  proved  to  differ 
about  as  much  as  Norwegian  does  from 
Swedish,  or  Spanish  from  Portuguese. 
After  Tannaumirk  had  made  him  under- 
stand the  assurance  that  we  were  of  good 
intent  and  character,  and  had  showed 
by  lifting  his  own  coat  that  he  had  no 
knife,  the  sealer  approached  him  cau- 
tiously and  felt  of  him,  partly  (as  he  told 
us  later)  to  assure  himself  that  he v was 
not  a spirit,  and  partly  to  see  if  there 
were  not  a knife  hidden  somewhere  under 
his  clothes.  After  a careful  examination 
and  some  further  parley  he  told  Tannau- 
mirk to  tell  us  that  they  two  would  pro- 
ceed home  to  the  village,  and  Natkusiak 
and  I might  follow  as  far  behind  as  we 
were  now;  when  they  got  to  the  village 
we  were  to  remain  outside  it  till  the  peo- 
ple could  be  informed  that  we  were 
visitors  with  friendly  intentions. 

As  we  proceeded  toward  the  village 
other  seal-hunters  gradually  converged 
toward  us  from  all  over  the  neighboring 
four  or  five  square  miles  of  ice  and 
joined  Tannaumirk  and  his  companion, 
who  walked  about  two  hundred  yards 
ahead.  As  each  of  these  was  armed  with 
a long  knife  and  a seal-spear  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  never  very  brave  Tan- 
naumirk was  pretty  thoroughly  fright- 
ened— to  which  he  owned  up  freely  that 
night  and  the  few  days  next  following, 
though  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance 
completely  by  next  year,  when  we  re- 
turned to  his  own  people  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie district,  where  he  i9  now  a draw- 
ing-room lion  on  the  strength  of  his 
adventures  in  the  far  east.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  village  every  man,  woman 
and  child  was  outdoors  waiting  for  us 
excitedly,  for  they  could  tell  from  afar 
that  we  were  no  ordinary  visitors.  The 
man  whom  we  had  first  approached — who 
that  day  acquired  a local  prominence 
which  still  distinguishes  him  above  his 
fellows  — explained  to  an  eagerly  silent 
crowd  that  we  were  friends  from  a dis- 
tance who  had  come  without  evil  intent, 
and  immediately  the  whole  crowd  (about 
forty)  came  running  toward  us.  As  each 
came  up  he  would  say : “ I am  So-and-so. 
I am  well  disposed.  I have  no  knife. 
Who  are  you?”  After  being  told  our 
names  in  return,  and  being  assured  that 
we  were  friendly,  and  that  our  knives 
were  packed  away  in  the  sled  and  not  hid- 
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do.TJ  under  our  cX^thlp^  £ftrfr  would  ..  'H  :a$.  Ifeait  till  Ite  )mt 

press  hiA':&ati«frtc.tioi*i  oed  stand  aside  £ot  jirmt  of  meat  in  their  '.storohoweea  had 
the  pert  to  present  Ixmtfejft  Sam^fitrteail  tocn*^3^  so  %f\g  us  wo,  Stayed 

man  would  present  his  m fe  ibr  w.y?6mm.  in  dho  vljhigo  no  mtm  WonM/Jjurtt' soaH 
her  husband*  according  tpwh.tffc  c&wq  $f  dp  nitf  sfcork  titif il  Ws  children  began 
up  first.  The  Crimen . wem  ip-^fiare  h&fry " to  complain  o;f  Ininger  / Th wm  A<*  be  a 
% be  presented  than,  were  tlm  men,  for  imliday*  for  this'  the  first 

they  ;mt.istt.:  they  said,  go  right  hack  to  titte* vf heir  v peoxdcr .had  ’ .been  -v.feitpd  by 
their  houee*  to  epok  m-  ^ftiethlng  to  <>at.  $lrartk£f&  from  so  gre&ta  distance  that 
After  the  ^ornrtr  t^ere  gone  the  men  they  fcpew  rH£lhJp$r &f  the  fe4  ftt3?m  which 
asked  us  whether  w preformed  to  ha  ve  bier  ifccy  yarn**. 

cflttjip  ri^bt  lii  the  y 2B%(^  or  a little  These  ^trhplc,  §pdr|^tp!t^ble 

it  On  t&lfcing  it  orer  wo  sgreyd  ft  would  p^opW  wor*  the  savri^es  wWnv.  ire  - had 
JJfe .feifer • . to'.vcfjn^ : about  t*':<*  hundred  com*  >sp  fast y&. sh?* ^'\T)mt  vng , they 
'yaSfe^tdia  the  tit  her  houses*  so  -m  to  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Itghung  nf  a 
keep  mirdogs  from  fighting  with  tbcifo.  sulphur  m fifehl  tf  ufhexf  day Iwo^dthoni 
When  this  decided,  half  ft  desert  small  the  greater  mafyefe  *>f  tny  rife  i it  was 
krs  were  jj&ut  'home  to  as  nnvny  houses  a day  later  still  that  they  first  ormk-rstoaj 
fn  get  their  fathers1'  snot?- knife*  and  llitff  jf  was  one  of  the  white  men  iof  whom 
hoUi§rr“ build in#  mittens.  We  were  not  &Jf  they  had  heard  from  other  tribes  under 
lowed-  ft*  Umch  a-,  hand  to  Anything  m the  name  ImWuiwi- 
f amp-n-aking,  hot  stood  idly  by*  snip*  1 asked  them : u Couldn’t  you  toll  by 
rurimled  continually  by  n erotvd  who  .used  my  blue  eyes  and  the  color  of  uiy  hoard  ¥* 
’*?&$:  i pttnis}  to  sbaw  jbew  friendly  they  u Btifv  we  *}ldn y;t ^ kupw/vthi^  answeredi 

htt  Ar<»l  how  wehyuue  v/e  -'were,  while  •*  ivtmt  aort  <tf  eompley iorio  • tiir*  fraW until 

a few  :•  tte'  ItUdst^buijder's  set  ; hvlr'^; :" villewUl^  r'bur  hefet  iu‘%iibrtrs  u^rth 

erecting  for  v>*.  ihv  hei^e  in  whh  li  -ico-  hei-e  *>?*'*  ^nvl  h^^rdv  like  youi^.^  Th?.\t 
were  to  Jive  v3?p  Tou^  as  wo  eared  to  stay  was  hivw  they  first  told  us  of  the  peejjl^ 
wifb  them.  When  it  had  been  finished  whaso  dis^yery  has  hrought  up  such  imy 
and  furnished  with  tl«>  skinsr  Irtuip^  and  porta bt  biological  and  historical  ptol>: 
the>  other  things  that  go  tt>  make  u lems,  the  people  who  hare  since  bn* 

house  most,  coio/ortatt^  mne  known  to  newsmua'r  reader^  as  tlio 

of  camps*  they  told  us  iliey  hoped  \m  Blond  Eskimc^/*-  ? fev 


The  Story  of  Alpheus  Motley 

BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


IN  our  town  there  is  a street  called  St. 
Mary’s.  There  is  no  church  on  it, 
and  it  is  the  last  street  in  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  a saint  of  either 
sex;  and,  indeed,  no  one  has  ever  found 
one  there.  It  is  an  un romantic  street 
with  its  quarter-mile  of  blocks  of  houses, 
where  one  little  brick  - front  residence, 
with  its  prosy  steps  and  its  dead,  square, 
barren,  sour,  little  six-by-ten  front  yard, 
looks  exactly  like  the  next.  The  chief 
claim  of  St.  Mary's  is  bare  common- 
placeness. 

The  reader  who  wishes  his  drama 
staged  in  beautiful  setting  may  stop 
here:  some  things  in  this  account  are 
rough  and  rude,  some  things  are  shock- 
ing, and,  after  all,  its  chief  virtue  is  that 
it  is  an  authentic  statement  of  certain 
events,  and  a dispassionate  picture  of 
certain  persons. 

Alpheus  W.  Motley,  who  had  assumed 
the  last  name  to  save  embarrassment  to 
his  family,  was  walking  up  St.  Mary’s 
Street  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  De- 
cember, which,  then  as  now,  was  the  day 
before  Christmas.  On  that  afternoon  he 
walked  up  this  city  side  street  to  return 
to  his  boarding-house  at  No.  113,  where 
he  hoped  there  would  be  a letter  await- 
ing him.  He  had  come  from  the  Public 
Library  on  Baldwin  Place  after  an  after- 
noon spent  in  reading  books  on  the 
reference-shelves  at  random,  and  picking 
up  bits  of  unconnected  knowledge,  to  be 
forgotten  to-morrow,  and  only  remem- 
bered thankfully  as  information  which 
had  served  to  wTaste  dragging  hours. 

Dusk  had  come  on,  and,  with  the  dusk, 
snow.  Snow  made  the  footfalls  noise- 
less. Snow,  whisked  off  the  even  edge 
of  the  flat  roofs  by  gusts  of  wind,  swirled 
down  into  the  street ; snow  piled  up  on 
the  steps  of  all  the  houses,  which  looked 
alike,  and  softened  the  business-like, 
economical,  utilitarian  architecture  of 
the  middle  - class,  respectable,  common- 
place people’s  unromantic  homes.  Snow, 
whiter  than  the  nondescript  white  of 


Motley’s  prematurely  white  hair,  weight- 
ed his  felt  hat  so  that  he  shook  the 
feathery  stuff  off  and  pulled  the  brim 
down  over  his  face.  lie  looked  like  one 
who  might  be  trying  to  hide  his  identity. 

For  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  was  no- 
ticed by  two  men  who  stood  in  a door- 
way across  the  street  from  No.  113. 
One  of  these  men,  in  an  ulster,  posed  in 
the  peculiar  knock-kneed  attitude  of  a 
policeman  at  rest;  the  other  had  a short- 
cropped  mustache,  a bulldog  jaw,  and 
thick  fingers  encased  in  heavy,  official  - 
appearing  gloves.  This  latter  came  across 
the  street  as  Motley  approached,  waited 
for  him,  and  stood  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  sidewalk  to  interrupt  his  progress. 

“ Raise  yer  head,  John,”  he  sneered. 
“ We  know  yer.” 

“ John  is  a new  one  on  me,”  answered 
Motley,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
been  bashful  from  youth.  “ You’ve 
served  the  papers  on  the  wrong  man. 
I’ve  got  a red  nose.” 

“ You’ve  put  one  over  on  me,”  the 
other  said,  laconically,  after  he  had  cast 
his  rat -like  glance  over  the  stranger. 
“No  offense,  eh?  I just  seen  you  was 
going  to  turn  in  here  at  113,  and  I 
thought  you  was  him.” 

Alpheus  laughed,  and  because  the 
clean,  refreshing  Christmas  storm,  ap- 
propriate to  the  wreaths  in  the  windows 
of  all  the  houses,  had  cleared  the  air 
and  shut  the  street  in  cozily  from  the 
outer  world,  his  laughter  echoed  between 
the  fronts  of  the  house-blocks  as  between 
sounding-boards. 

“I  take  it  that  you’re  a plain-clothes 
man,”  he  said,  drawing  perception  from 
his  worldly  wisdom.  “I’ll  give  you  a 
tip.  The  two  old-maid  boarders  in  113 
have  flitted  away  for  the  holidays.  That 
leaves  me  and  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Olivia 
Tr  There  ain’t  any  him.  She’s  a 

" \ nv — your  grandmother!”  said 

t • ’ “ She’s  a criminal  - session 

i.--*e  eight  years.  Get  that? 
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the  stort  of  alpheus  motlet 


There’s  »:  gcwnorV  iwr<W  yesterday.  A)phca»s  ^nib'd,  ?*  And.you  ro  all  right* 
rtn  boro  to  300  the  old  man  gei>  home  Only  ymr  inkileot  \mri  up  to  vf/ksaui 
safe.  Hoynh  g£t  me,  r .ho;  4*  There  w&s  a ^ Qft  the 

“ I 4<*p-:  said  ' . / :d(*ep$  fag;  hh  sidewalk  tbo^e  }f  you  had  imfy it — 

watery  ttyea.  u Well*  \my  stars!  Tfaat’a  an  hniiaUon  uf  a juno— of  a man  wbb~ 
why  she  to  boon  hippmhiir  and  ziu&hig  put  any  heart;; left;  and  le^s nmvip#  by 
these  forty -oieltf  Koutb.  B]e-s  my  omlk  u]o»  bi?iotyv  and  luiifcinjtr  to  soy  a bit  of 
“ As  f .-aid — jo*  '4tTorii*H,  old  imrno  to-  rlirist  iic  humanity,  and  Ohrisnua*  .to- 
marked  tlu*  detective-,  Teak  iny  mi  uwk>  , morrow;  Bat  yon  aru/t  up  to  it/’ 
ward  display  of  /#£“  The  police  Jaspeetpr  sniffed,  turned 

pointed  to  a.  bundle  5n  the  band  of  abruptly,  hoc!  rejoiricd  his  follow 
Alpbeto.  see  youVa  hfeft  • '.feypr^:  Hie,  •‘s.tm‘k  . . XRtUey  •\ml.oekc?d  the  front 

presents/'  'lciTaf  !vo.  H’t  and  ho  on  to  rod  the  stuff? 

Motley,  smiling  sardonkadly.  febkeii  hall.  JfjSfa  ;oin»  wail  leaned  a bat -rack  wul: 
down  iii  hia  package,  clean  *1  a little  a lvucr^r  sb  bJUn-r./d  on  the  hack  flint  a 

rdaoe  mi  the  sidewalk  with  ihn  side  of  Ininum  fare  appeared  hi- it  ay  paH*  of  jm 

He  iinyfrappe-l  n%  little  parcel  .::fnbhip^k4n-  jig-stfw  piptlflrn  gufcafe  Thn 
mid  produced  a tin  ban  re  of  a man.  A expected  envelope  which  usually  nr  fired 
k.  v ernprted  from  tlic  ercatnro's  waist..  wi  the  4ffit.li  of  every  month  bad  came  at 
Alftheujy  having  wound  the  key,  played  la-r! 

the  coiitrittince  on  theV  / : 

ndew/dk, 
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v^tch  op  to  what  he's 
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“ You  can  go  through  those  folding- 
doors,  then,”  said  she.  “ I unlocked  them 
to-day  when  I swept.  I’ve  sold  the  fur- 
nishings and  the  business,  Mr.  Motley. 
You  didn’t  know  that?  Yes,  sir,  I sold 
in  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  We’re  go- 
ing away — far  away — after  Christmas. 
But  I swept  to-day.  It’s  habit,  I sup- 
pose. And  I’ve  left  those  folding-doors 
unlocked.” 

Alpheus,  the  mysterious,  bowed  gra- 
ciously, and,  sliding  the  two  apart, 
squeezed  his  stoop  - shouldered  carcass 
through  the  narrow  opening. 

Alone,  he  took  out  his  watch. 

“ He’ll  be  hero  in  five  minutes,”  he 
whispered,  excitedly.  “ A jail-bird.  Pris- 
on must  be  terrible.  Ugh!  Damp  and 
harsh.  Horrible!  The  governor  par- 
doned him.  I wonder  why.” 

He  could  hear  Olivia  adjusting  bric- 
a-brac  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  next 
room. 

“A  minute  or  two  more,”  said  he  to 
himself. 

Then  the  electric  bell  rang. 

The  bell  rang,  but,  to  Motley’s  aston- 
ishment, the  ring  was  only  followed  by  a 
soft  closing  of  the  front  door  and  foot- 
steps and  a squeaking  of  old  floor-boards 
— no  voices  sounded. 

He  pressed  his  forehead  on  the  crack 
between  the  two  doors  and  peered 
through,  squinting  first  with  one  watery 
eye  and  then  with  the  other.  Suddenly 
he  saw  them.  They  were  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms! 

“ My  stars !”  said  Alpheus. 

He  knew  well  enough  that  his  gaze 
was  a profanity;  yet  the  picture  fed  the 
cravings  for  good  in  his  warped  and 
cowardly  soul.  He  could  see  with  one 
eye  those  toil-reddened  hands  of  a wom- 
an whose  love  had  been  above  misfortune 
and  whose  loyalty  had  gone  on  day  after 
day  through  a long  period  of  separation, 
unflinching.  The  hands  were  clasped 
about  the  collar  of  a threadbare  brown 
overcoat,  above  which  showed  the  prison 
pallor  of  the  man’s  cropped  nock;  they 
represented  patient  toil,  and  under  them 
the  body  of  a man  trembled  with  emo- 
tion. and  rose  and  fell  with  noiseless 
sobs.  Harper  was  home  at  last! 

Motley  went  to  his  bureau,  and  there, 
laying  down  his  mechanical  toy,  looked 
long  at  his  own  image  in  the  cheap 


mirror.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  same 
unpleasant  face  of  bad  assurance  gazed 
back  at  him  as  it  had  always  gazed  from 
the  days  when,  as  a boy,  he  had  won- 
dered about  his  own  personality. 

To  be  sure,  the  lines  of  that  face  now 
sagged,  but  the  timid  expression  of  self- 
distrust which  had  helped  to  make  him 
a lonely,  moping  youth  was  still  present. 
It  recalled  the  years  of  young  manhood 
when,  lacking  the  courage  to  battle  out 
a career,  Alpheus  had  allowed  his  mind 
and  body  to  soften.  There  came  back 
to  him  the  dull,  undramatic,  uninterest- 
ing steps  by  which  he  had  wandered  off 
into  fields  of  dreams  and  self-indulgence. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  his  nerveless 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
gentle,  unobtrusive,  but  confirmed  victim 
of  liquor.  Once  more  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  he  had  slid  down  the 
incline  of  passing  time  with  no  distinc- 
tion save  that  of  being  a disgrace  to  an 
old  and  once  wealthy  family,  represented 
now  by  a brother  and  two  married  sis- 
ters, who,  bearing  a joint  burden,  sent 
him  a check  for  his  living  expenses  once 
a month. 

He  seldom  saw  his  brother  or  his  sis- 
ters or  his  sisters’  eminently  refined  and 
worthy  and  prosperous  husbands.  He 
often  in  his  wanderings  over  the  country 
came  near  their  city.  But  then,  in  a 
panic  lest  he  disgrace  them,  they  would 
raise  a fund  to  send  him  again  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  country.  Thus  they 
would  purchase  relief  from  him.  In- 
deed, Alpheus  was  a veteran  of  a strug- 
gle to  obliterate  self-respect,  so  that  the 
remnant  of  self-respect  should  no  longer 
lash  him  into  pain.  He  had  done  his 
best  to  crush  the  natural  longing  for 
affection  and  relief  from  loneliness,  so 
that  the  gnawing  at  his  heart  would 
cease.  Alpheus  was  a remittance-man. 
You  know  what  such  men  are;  such  men 
are  mere  nothings.  Like  Alpheus,  they 
look  in  the  mirrors  and  believe  they  see 
ghosts. 

In  his  misery,  which  was  sharpened 
perhaps  by  contrast  with  that  silent  joy 
in  the  next  room.  Motley  plucked  at  his 
own  trembling  fingers  and,  swayed  by  a 
rare  and  unwonted  touch  of  emotion, 
turned  his  face  upward  as  to  a personal 
deity. 

“ Shall  T not  see  Christ?’’  he  exclaimed. 
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blue  drops  of  paint  which  represented 
his  eyes.  Perhaps  this  sign  of  nervous- 
ness on  his  part  represented  some  remark 
he  might  have  wished  to  make  had  he 
been  able  to  speak;  perhaps  it  only  in- 
dicated his  premonition  that  something 
was  about  to  happen. 

Motley  was  startled.  Unexpected 
movements  always  awoke  in  him  the 
myriad  terrors  of  a man  timid  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  He  jumped  as  one 
would  jump  up  from  sleep  at  the  call 
of  an  earthquake.  And,  having  jumped 
once,  he  immediately  jumped  again,  be- 
cause the  door-bell  jangled  viciously. 

In  his  subconsciousness  he  wished  that 
the  caller  would  a9k  for  him,  would  come 
to  him  with  a beaming,  affectionate  face, 
speaking  words  of  good  cheer  and  kind- 
ness, and  showering  upon  his  lonely  soul 
ample  proof  that  men  were  good,  and  that 
at  least  one  remembered  that  Alpheus 
W.  Motley  was  still  a human  being  with 
a hungry  heart. 

But  the  remittance-man  knew  well 
enough  that  it  could  be  no  one  to  see 
him.  Indeed,  had  fate  designed  a mock- 
ery, it  could  not  have  been  more  complete. 

Mrs.  Harper  had  run  to  answer  the 
summons,  and  with  the  bitter  cold  air 
that  now  swept  under  the  door  from  the 
front  hall  came  the  sound  of  a familiar 
coarse  voice,  saying  with  savage  brutal- 
ity: “ I’ll  take  a hand  in  this  little  re- 
union! Get  that?” 

“ You  want — ?”  began  the  apprehen- 
sive voice  of  the  little  woman. 

“Yes,  I want  your  John.” 

Motley  trembled.  All  his  life  he  had 
stood  in  dread  of  some  such  swoop  of 
the  law  which  might  pounce  upon  him 
like  a hawk  upon  a shuddering  chicken. 
For  a fleeting  second  he  thought  only  of 
the  horror  of  the  hand  of  authority 
clutching  its  prey  so  near,  just  as  one 
trembles  when  lightning  has  struck  a 
few  yards  away;  his  second  realization 
was  that  a tragedy  had  come  to  mow 
down  the  hopes  of  the  pair  in  the  next 
room. 

“ Stand  aside.”  said  the  voice.  There 
was  movement  in  the  hall,  a suppressed 
scream,  footsteps,  and  then  a pause  in 
the  voices  from  beyond  the  folding-doors 
which  indicated  that  the  three  persons 
had  faced  one  another. 

“ Well,  you  had  a long  term.  John 


Harper.”  the  gruff  voice  began.  “ I sup- 
pose when  the  pardon  came  you  though: 
you  had  it  soft,  eh?  Well,  old  top,  here 
I am.” 

“ I remember  you,”  Harper  gasped. 
“ I know.  It’s  been  some  time,  but  yoifre 
Mike  Walling,  of  the  State  Police.” 

“ That’s  me.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  whispered  the 
woman,  so  low  that  the  sound  barely 
penetrated  into  Motley’9  chamber. 

“ I’ve  got  a warrant  for  him,  ma’am." 
said  the  inspector.  “ There  was  five 
counts  in  the  indictment.  He  was  con- 
victed on  four,  sister,  and  this — ? Well, 
to  be  frank  with  youse,  this  is  the  fifth !" 

“ My  God !”  It  was  Harper’s  broken 
voice,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  sound 
of  jangling  chair-springs,  so  that  the 
picture  of  a man  staggering  under  a 
blow  and  sitting  because  no  longer  able 
to  stand  was  very  vivid. 

“ Please,  please,”  cried  the  wife,  in 
half-suppressed  cries  of  appeal  and  agony. 
“ You  won’t  send  him  back.  He  nev- 
er done  anything  but  that  once.  He's 
all  right  now.  He  was  always  so  good 
to  me — to  everybody.  Look  at  him ! See 
how  white  he  is!  See  how  old  he’s 
grown ! And  he  did  so  well  and  never 
complained.  He’s  paid  a thousand  times 
over,  and  it  was  all  years  ago.  Please!” 

The  inspector  laughed. 

“Is  this  a vaudeville  sketch — or  is 
John  corning  with  me  without  making 
any  scene?”  said  he.  “That’s  all  I wants 
to  know.” 

“ It’s  too  late  to  prosecute  me  for  it.” 
whimpered  Harper.  “For  God’s  sake, 
look  at  me,  Walling.  I never  did  you 
any  harm,  and  I’ve  been  fighting  for  life 
behind  them  walls.  I’ve  been  keeping 
myself  alive  so’s  I could  come  back  to 
her.  It’s  too  late  now  to  put  me  in 
again.” 

“Cut  that  stuff!”  commanded  the  of- 
ficer. “ You  know  me.  I can  put  it  over. 
Now  come  along.” 

“ You  sha’n’t  take  him — you — beast !” 
breathed  the  woman.  “ There  ain’t  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.  You  sha’n’t  take 
my  husband  away.” 

The  inspector  laughed  again;  this  time 
it  sounded  almost  apologetic. 

“ There’s  nothing  in  it  for  me.”  said 
he,  with  a falsetto  of  insinuation.  “Is 
there  ?’’ 
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and  soft  falling  to  the  floor.  In  this 
second  of  silence  after  the  shot  it  sounded 
like  the  fall  of  an  elephant.  It  seemed 
to  shake  the  house. 

“ J ohn ! John !”  cried  the  woman. 

There  came  no  answer  from  the  ter- 
rible silence. 

“John!  John!”  she  repeated,  in  a 
whisper  of  agony. 

A whisper  came  back. 

“ Yes,  I am  here.” 

The  voice  was  that  of  Harper,  its  tone 
was  commonplace,  like  that  of  a man 
who  in  church  whispers  to  his  neighbor 
of  the  weather. 

“ Then  it  was  him  ?” 

“I  guess  it  must  have  been  him,”  the 
jail-bird  said.  “I  don’t  know  what  hap- 
pened. He  had  the  gun  on  my  ribs.  I 
knocked  it  up,  and  my  hand  is  bleeding 
now  where  I hit  it.  Maybe  I killed  him.” 

The  two  voices  were  like  voices  behind 
a screen  of  shrubbery.  There  was  a 
pause.  The  smoke  was  clearing. 

“It  was  self-defense,  John,”  said  she. 

“Bah!  It  means  the  chair,  I guess. 
I was  resisting  arrest.  We  are  done  for 
now.” 

Mrs.  Harper  uttered  a little  shriek". 

“ They  will  come  and  get  me,”  whis- 
pered the  man.  “ Sit  down,  Olivia.  Be 
brave.  I am  frightened  myself.  I can’t 
help  it.  You  never  spent  years  in  the 
pen  and  saw  men  go  to  die.  No,  you 
never  did.” 

“ I know,  I know.” 

Motley  clutched  his  throat  in  a tor- 
ment of  his  inherent  fear  of  society’s 
retribution.  His  subconscious  mind 
whispered  the  dread  doctrine,  “An  eye 
for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth!”  Now 
that  the  smoke  had  been  dissipated  he 
could  see  the  black  mass  of  Walling’s 
inert  body  piled  up  in  front  of  the  cast- 
iron  front  of  the  fireplace.  It  looked 
like  so  many  sacks  of  charcoal.  Harper 
touched  the  ma3S  gingerly  with  his  fin- 
gers. 

“He’s  dead,”  he  announced,  stupidly. 

“ Then  we  have  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to,”  said  the  woman.  “And,  O 
God,  I’ve  waited  so  longl” 

At  these  words  Alpheus  straightened 
his  body.  He  gazed  up  at  the  flat  panels 
of  the  door,  down  at  the  rose  pattern 
upon  the  threadbare  carpet;  he  drew  one 
long  breath;  he  set  his  spare  and  flabby 
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muscles  as  if  for  some  desperate  physical’ 
effort.  He  weighed  the  cost  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  He  took  cognizance 
of  the  truth  that  not  even  his  testimony 
as  a witness  could  save  Harper  from 
paying  for  the  drama  which  had  gone 
on  in  the  next  room. 

“ All  ready  ?”  he  whispered  to  his 
nerves,  like  the  captain  addressing  his 
company  about  to  charge.  And  with 
these  words  he  inserted  his  cold  fingers 
in  the  crack  of  the  sliding-doors  and 
pushed  them  wide  apart. 

Harper  turned  toward  him  with  the 
cry  of  a cornered  rat;  the  woman  fell  on 
her  knees. 

“Make  no  noise!”  commanded  Al- 
pheus, in  a voice  even  he  did  not  recog- 
nize as  his  own.  He  pointed  to  the  body 
of  Walling.  “Listen!  This  man  had 
another  man  waiting  for  him  outside  in 
the  snow.  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  be- 
cause that  other  man  has  waited  long 
enough.  He  could  not  hear  the  shot, 
but  perhaps  he  has  already  gone  for 
help.” 

“ We  can  do  nothing!”  wailed  the  wom- 
an. “John  can’t  get  away.  We  have 
no  hope.  You  cannot  help  us.  Do  you 
hear  that?  They  will  not  believe  any- 
thing we  people  say — not  even  you.” 

“Silence!”  Motley  said.  His  fidget- 
ing eyes  were  searching  here,  there, 
everywhere  about  the  room  seeking  per- 
haps to  find  among  the  inanimate  objects 
like  the  chairs  one  which  would  speak  up 
and  offer  a suggestion. 

“ There ! The  automatic  piano-player,” 
he  said  finally. 

“What  of  that?”  asked  Harper. 

“ She  must  play  on  it,  do  you  see  ? 

It  will  give  the  idea  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  this  room.  It  will  account 
for  your  not  hearing  the  shot.  You  must 
play  on  that  melodeon,  whatever  else 
happens.  Play  and  sing!  Keep  on  play- 
ing. You  must  be  gay.  You  must  be 
happy !” 

“ You  are  crazy,”  the  wife  cried,  wring- 
ing her  old  hands.  “ What  are  you  going 
to  do?  Who  are  you  to  be  here?  What 
makes'  you  look  so  strange?  He  is  one 
of  my  boarders,  John,  that’s  who  he  is. 

He  seen  what  went  on  here.  But  look 
at  his  face!” 

Harper  looked,  and  saw  upon  Motley’s 
features  a smile  of  patient  love  of  man. 
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“Well!”  he  asked. 

“I  am  nobody,”  said  Motley.  "No- 
body depends  on  me.  I have  no  friends. 
I am  alone.  I am  useless.  I serve  no- 
body. For  that  reason  I shall  suffer 
nothing.  No,  it  will  be  a great  day  for 
me — you  will  never  know  how  great  1” 

“I  see,”  cried  Mrs.  Harper.  "He  will 
save  you,  John.  God  love  him — he  means 
to  take  the  blame  I” 

"Yes,”  said  Alpheus,  shuddering  in- 
voluntarily as  he  grasped  Walling's  body 
under  the  armpits  and  dragged  him  tow- 
ard the  sliding-doors  which  led  to  his 
own  room.  " Throw  that  revolver  in  on 
my  floor.  It  all  took  place  because  he 
came  into  my  room  by  mistake,  do  you 
see?  Neither  of  you  knows  anything 
about  it?  You  have  both  earned  the 
right  to  do  something — to  finish  out  life 
together.  My  stars!  I could  not  have 
it  otherwise.  It's  very  simple.” 

He  was  panting  with  his  exertion,  but 
he  came  back  to  examine  the  floor  for 
signs  of  disturbance.  There  were  none. 
He  stood  up  and  looked  into  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  the  staring  faces. 

Harper  uttered  a low  moan. 

"I  can't  let  you  do  it,  friend,”  said 
he.  "You  know  what  it  means?” 

"I  know,”  said  Alpheus.  "I  know 
what  it  means.” 

Mrs.  Harper  caught  his  hand  — that 
useless,  laborless  instrument  of  an  empty 
life — and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  hysteri- 
cally. 

"No,  no,  no,  no!”  she  cried,  in  agony. 

Alpheus  ran  his  free  fingers  through 
his  own  thin,  gray  hair. 

"You  are  children,”  he  said,  address- 
ing them  both.  "You  can  decide  noth- 
ing. For  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I 
am  the  master.  You  must  do  as  I say.” 

He  smiled  faintly.  The  man  and 
woman  looked  at  him  with  dazed,  won- 
dering eyes,  because  he  seemed  to  them 
to  have  been  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority. He  had  changed:  the  stoop  had 
gone  from  his  thin  shoulders,  the  flabbi- 
ness from  his  face,  the  shiftiness  from 
his  eye,  the  cringe  and  cowardice  from 
the  curve  of  the  neck  which  rose  from 
a collar  a size  too  large.  Every  dog  has 
his  day:  this  was  the  day  of  Alpheus 
Motley. 

"I  have  led  a useless  life,”  he  said. 
" Perhaps  at  last — ” 


He  stopped,  and,  with  a trace  of  his 
old  inherent  terror  showing  in  his  ex- 
pression, he  turned  and  gazed  at  the 
opened  door  behind  him,  with  its  grisly 
picture  of  a revolver  and  an  inert  body. 

" Play  music  on  that  piano !”  he  cried, 
savagely.  "We  have  not  long  to  wait. 
Play  gay  music.  Singl  Rejoice!  Be 
happy!  Do  you  understand?  Good-by.” 

With  these  words,  stepping  backward, 
he  entered  his  own  room  and  drew  the 
sliding-doors  together  till  their  edges  met 
with  a slam. 

Darkness  had  fallen,  the  darkness  of 
the  close  of  a winter  day,  when  gusts 
blow  swirls  of  white  and  gray  snow-flakes 
against  the  window-panes,  and  the  wind 
sings  of  cold  and  shuts  out  all  other 
sounds  save  that  of  a far-away  whistle 
of  a locomotive  or  the  distant  bull- 
bellow  of  a steamship.  The  room  was 
cold  and  gray — the  light  left  from  day 
was  only  sufficient  to  reveal  the  general 
outlines  of  the  furniture.  To  the  nose 
of  the  man  alone  came  the  stuffy  smell 
of  the  rubber  shoes  upon  Walling's  feet, 
which  by  chance  had  rested  over  the  iron 
register  in  the  corner;  to  his  ears  came 
the  sound  of  a waltz  played  upon  the 
mechanical  instrument  in  the  front.par- 
lor  and  the  voices  of  a pair  who  were 
trying  to  sing. 

Motley  destroyed  carefully  the  one 
trace  of  his  right  name,  and  then  seated 
himself  in  the  corner  in  a chair  up- 
holstered with  imitation  leather;  it 
sighed,  not  uncheerfully,  as  he  rested  his 
weight  upon  its  cushion.  There,  without 
moving,  except  for  occasional  paroxysms 
of  fear,  Alpheus  remained  while  the 
minutes  passed  and  the  music  whanked 
on.  There  he  sat  until  there  came  the 
rattle  of  the  front  door,  the  cold  draught 
of  air  which  showed  that  it  had  been 
opened,  and  the  sound  of  a thick  voice 
saying:  "No,  not  in  there.  What'cher 
think  ? Somebody's  playin'  music  in 
there.  It's  in  this  back  room  here.  Try 
this  door.” 

"They're  coming!”  gasped  Alpheus. 
"I  must  not  break  down.  God  help  me!” 

His  prayer  was  not  unanswered.  A 
great  comfort  of  peace  and  self-assurance 
filled  his  body  like  warmth  in  the  veins. 

Toward  the  bureau  he  made  his  way, 
and  there,  striking  a match,  he  held  the 
little  yellow  flare  so  that  in  the  mirror 
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he  might  see  his  own  curious,  searching, 
eager  expression.  But  the  face  that  he 
saw  was  not  the  face  he  had  always  seen 
before.  In  himself  he  recognized  the 
reflection  of  that  spirit  he  had  prayed 
to  see  in  others. 

“ I’ve  found  it  in  myself,”  he  whis- 
pered. 

Then  with  a cry  of  triumph  he  caught 
up  the  little  tin  man  from  the  bureau- 
top  and  held  it  facing  him,  so  that  the 
two  of  them — man  and  manikin — smiled 
joyously  at  each  other. 

In  such  a position  the  patrolman  and 
his  companion  who  pushed  in  the  door 
found  them. 

“ What’s  this  ?”  said  one  of  the  officers. 
“Stand  aside,  there!  Look.  Give  mo 
room,  Joe.  That’s  the  man  by  the  bu- 
reau. I seen  him  come  in  here.  There’s 
Walling  on  the  floor.  The  feller  got 
him.” 

He  rushed  at  Alpheus,  and  only 
stopped  when  he  saw  that  Motley,  in- 
stead of  evil,  wore  a smile  upon  his  face. 


The  automatic  piano  in  the  next  room 
still  gave  forth  its  music  like  the  product 
of  a stock-machine. 

“Well,”  said  the  officer,  “we  got  this 
on  you!  What  have  you  got  to  say?” 

“My  stars!”  said  Alpheus,  quietly. 
“ I’ve  got  nothing  to  say.  If  any  wrong’s 
been  done,  blame  me.” 

“You  done  it,  eh?”  one  of  the  aven- 
gers began. 

“ Shut  up,  Joe.  We’ll  let  the  chief 
examine  this  guy.  Wait  till  we’ve  got 
him  at  the  station-house.” 

Between  the  two  Alpheus  was  led 
away. 

If,  therefore,  his  brother  or  his  two 
married  sisters  chance  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  will  find  in  it  adequate  ex- 
planation of  why  the  check  sent  to  the 
remittance  - man  in  J anuary  was  never 
cashed,  and  perhaps  an  assurance  that  in 
each  soul  dwells  that  for  which  the  little 
tin  man  raised  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and 
gazed  out  of  paint-drop  eyes  upon  the 
world. 


Presage 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

BEYOND  the  heaving  glitter  of  the  floe, 

The  free  blue  water  sparkles  to  the  sky, 
Losing  itself  in  brightness;  to  and  fro 
Long  bands  of  mist  trail  luminously  by. 

And,  as  behind  a screen,  on  the  sea’s  rim 
Hid  softnesses  of  sunshine  come  and  go, 

And  shadowy  coasts  in  sudden  glory  swim. 

O land  made  out  of  distance  and  desire! — 

With  ports  of  mystic  pearl  and  crests  of  fire. 

Thence,  somewhere  in  the  spaces  of  the  sea. 
Traveled  this  halcyon  breath  presaging  spring; 
Over  the  waters  even  now  secretly 

She  maketh  ready  in  her  hands  to  bring 
Blossom  and  blade  and  wing; 

And  soon  the  wave  shall  ripple  with  her  feet, 
And  her  wild  hair  be  blown  about  the  skies, 
And  with  her  bosom  all  the  world  grow  sweet, 
And  blue,  with  the  sea-blue  of  her  deep  eyes, 
The  meadow,  like  another  sea,  shall  flower, 

And  all  the  earth  be  song  and  singing  shower; 

And,  watching,  in  some  hollow  of  the  grass 
By  the  sea’s  edge,  I may  behold  her  stand 
With  rosy  feet  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Pause  in  a dream,  and  to  the  woodland  pass. 
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THERE  are  persons — at  all  events, 
there  used  to  be — who  profess  to 
believe  that  propriety  of  expression 
depends  not  on  the  practice  of  the  best 
speakers  and  writers,  but  upon  some  ab- 
stract principle  which  they  call  reason. 
Unless  founded  upon  that  assumed  solid 
rock,  no  usage  in  their  opinion  can  be 
deemed  correct.  If  it  contradict  reason, 
or  at  least  what  they  consider  reason,  it 
must  necessarily  be  wrong.  In  order  to 
conform  to  reason,  therefore,  some  other 
manner  of  speech  must  be  substituted 
for  the  unclean  thing.  There  is  a cer- 
tain convenience  about  this  view  for  its 
holders.  It  furnishes  a short  and  easy 
method  of  deciding  what  is  proper  or 
improper  in  expression.  It  obviates  all 
necessity  of  studying  the  development  of 
the  language.  To  reach  their  conclusions, 
men  are  not  obliged  to  know  anything  of 
the  history  of  the  idiom  under  considera- 
tion or  to  learn  anything  of  the  exact 
nature  of  its  component  parts.  If  their 
limited  knowledge  does  not  enable  them 
to  parse  it,  that  is  enough  for  them  to 
condemn  it  as  opposed  to  reason,  and 
therefore  wrong. 

Persons  who  have  faith  in  usage  only 
as  it  is  based  upon  what  they  term 
reason  must  find  themselves  in  a state  of 
painful  perplexity  when  they  come  to 
consider  the  shocking  misuse  of  pro- 
nouns of  address.  Every  one  of  us,  when 
he  speaks  to  another,  uses  a plural  pro- 
noun with  a plural  verb.  He  does  not 
say,  H thou  art  ” or  “ thou  wast,”  but 
“ you  are ” or  “ you  were.”  A single  per- 
son is  spoken  to  as  if  he  were  two  or 
more.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  reason,  there  cannot  well  be  a much 
grosser  corruption.  Such  an  utterly 
illogical  license  of  speech  never  occurred 
to  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman.  Nor  did 
this  lapse  from  linguistic  virtue  char- 
acterize the  speech  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers. The  man  of  the  tenth  century 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of 


addressing  a single  person  as  if  he  were 
two  or  more  rolled  into  one.  Yet  the 
most  uncompromising  purist  of  our  time 
commits  daily  this  offense  against  the 
inviolable  sanctities  of  grammar  pure 
and  undefiled.  Furthermore,  he  does  it 
unblushingly.  In  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular sin  he  has  lost  more  than  the 
sense  of  shame;  he  has  lost  even  the 
consciousness  of  having  sinned  at  all. 

Nor  is  this  reprehensible  practice  con- 
fined to  our  own  speech.  If  there  is  one 
corruption  which,  according  to  the  theo- 
retical views  of  some,  ought  to  portend 
ruin  to  the  cultivated  tongues  of  mod- 
em Europe,  it  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  bedeviled  the  pronouns  of  ad- 
dress. In  all  of  them  the  cup  of  lin- 
guistic iniquity  is  more  than  full ; it 
fairly  runs  over.  English,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  bad  enough.  But  the  offenses 
against  reason  of  certain  other  tongues 
make  our  sins  in  this  respect  seem  com- 
paratively venial.  Scandalous  we  doubt- 
less are  in  using  regularly  a plural  pro- 
noun and  verb  in  addressing  a single 
person.  But  how  petty  seems  this  vio- 
lation of  the  everlasting  proprieties 
when  contrasted  with  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  leading  Teutonic  tongue 
of  the  Continent.  The  German  is  not 
content  with  using  any  one  pronoun  to 
indicate  his  varying  attitude  toward  the 
persons  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  resorts 
to  several.  When,  however,  he  regards 
you  as  an  equal,  he  calls  you  “ they.”  In 
writing  he  enables  you  to  recognize  your 
social  position  by  capitalizing  the  initial 
letter  of  the  pronoun.  But  in  conversa- 
tion there  is  nothing  but  conventional 
usage  to  indicate  that  you  are  not  one 
of  an  immense  unregarded  multitude. 

Differing,  indeed,  as  do  the  modern 
cultivated  tongues  of  Europe  in  num- 
berless grammatical  characteristics,  they 
all  agree  in  resolutely  avoiding  in  ordi- 
nary polite  address  what  from  the  point 
of  view  of  reason  is  the  only  proper 
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usage.  But  English  has  not  been  content 
to  restrict  to  this  peculiarity  its  defiance 
of  the  eternal  verities.  In  addition  to 
its  employment  of  the  plural  in  address- 
ing a single  person,  it  has  committed 
another  offense,  fully  as  grave,  against 
strict  grammar.  In  this  crime  it  finds 
no  associate  in  other  cultivated  tongues 
save  in  the  instance  of  one  idiom  in  the 
French.  It  has  turned  the  objective  case 
into  the  nominative.  Were  any  person  to 
use  seriously  and  persistently  them  for 
they,  or  us  for  we,  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies would  unite  in  relegating  him  to 
the  ranks  of  the  grammatically  hopeless. 
Yet  in  the  pronoun  of  address  every  one 
of  us  is  committing  an  offense  of  this 
very  nature.  You,  etymologically  speak- 
ing, is  in  what  we  call  the  objective  case. 
It  represents  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  original  speech.  Accordingly,  it 
has  no  more  business  to  be  the  subject 
of  a sentence  than  has  us  or  them . 
Still,  this  illegitimate  use  of  it  has  suc- 
ceeded after  a long  contest  in  driving  out 
the  legitimate  nominative  ye.  This  lat- 
ter has  been  more  than  turned  down.  It 
has  been  forced,  especially  in  poetry,  to 
undergo  the  further  degradation  of  act- 
ing at  times  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
instead  of  its  subject. 

It  was  in  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
usurping  you  over  ye  was  plainly  fore- 
shadowed. It  was  not  fully  effected,  how- 
ever, till  the  centuiy  following.  Let  us 
say  nothing  of  earlier  deviations  from 
the  strict  path  of  linguistic  propriety; 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  great  scholar,  Roger  Ascham, 
was  using  in  his  letters  the  two  forms 
indifferently  for  the  nominative.  He  fur- 
thermore occasionally  put  ye  in  the  ob- 
jective. The  same  statement  holds  good 
for  the  later  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  It  more  than  holds  good,  indeed ; 
for  as  time  went  on,  there  was  a steadily 
increasing  disposition  to  make  you  the 
regular  nominative  in  place  of  ye.  There 
are,  of  course,  occasional  exceptions. 
Probably  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  survival  of  the  strictly  correct 
usage  is  found  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible.  That  work  did  not  yield  to 
the  corruption  which  had  long  been 
creeping  in — at  least  it  did  not  yield  to 
any  extent  worth  considering.  Though 


not  published  till  1611,  its  language, 
founded  as  it  was  on  earlier  translations, 
was  even  in  its  own  time  somewhat 
archaic.  It  says,  for  instance,  “ Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world  ” ; it  does  not  say 
“ You  are.”  The  golden  rule  reads, 
“ Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them.”  Throughout  it  regularly  con- 
fines you  to  its  strictly  proper  place  as  an 
objective.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  as 
to  be  negligible.  Yet  were  one  of  us  now, 
in  his  zeal  for  grammatical  purity,  to 
follow  the  language  of  the  Bible  in  this 
particular,  and  go  about  addressing  his 
friends  with  ye,  he  would  be  deemed  a 
candidate  for  the  lunatic  asylum,  as 
surely  as  he  would  be  were  he  to  follow 
exactly  certain  of  the  precepts  of  the 
same  book  for  the  conduct  of  life. 

Nothing  but  the  practice  for  centuries 
of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  has  here 
made  correct  what  is  in  its  nature  a gross 
corruption.  For  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  binding  authority  of  good  usage, 
it  is  proper  to  employ  the  objective  you 
as  a nominative.  It  is  further  proper  for 
such  persons  to  use  the  plural  for  in- 
dicating an  individual.  But  that  man 
has  no  right  to  do  so  who  insists  that 
there  is  a standard  based,  as  he  fondly 
deems — “ fondly  ” is  used  here  in  its  ori- 
ginal sense  of  “ foolishly” — upon  gram- 
mar which  conforms  to  reason.  One  sect 
there  is  which  honestly  strove  to  make  its 
practice  in  this  particular  consonant 
with  its  faith.  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Quakers,  insisted  upon  the  use  of 
thou  and  thee  in  addressing  a single  per- 
son. He  endured,  as  he  tells  us,  much 
tribulation  in  consequence.  The  prac- 
tice had  been  earnestly  advocated  by  two 
of  his  followers,  John  Stubbs  and  Ben- 
jamin Fenly,  in  a volume  published  in 
1660.  This  was  entitled  A Battle-Dore 
for  Teachers  and  Professors  to  Learn 
Singular  and  Plural.  In  it  the  proper 
use  of  these  two  numbers  was  insisted 
upon.  Fox  had  suggested  the  preparation 
of  the  book.  To  it  also  he  had  himself 
contributed.  For  conforming  to  the  ety- 
mologically orthodox  practice  recommend- 
ed in  it,  he  tplls  us  in  his  journal  that 
men  “ were  exceedingly  fierce  against  us.w 
Incidentally  he  reveals  the  extent  to 
which  the  feelings  attendant  upon  one 
ancient  usage  of  the  pronoun  still  sur- 
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vived.  " Thou  and  thee  ” he  wrote,  “ was 
a sore  cut  to  proud  flesh,  and  them  that 
sought  self -honor;  who,  though  they 
would  say  it  to  God  and  Christ,  could 
not  endure  to  have  it  said  to  themselves. 
So  that  we  were  often  beset  and  abused, 
and  sometimes  in  danger  of  our  lives  for 
using  these  words  to  some  proud  men, 
who  would  say,  i What ! you  ill-bred 
clown,  do  you  thou  me?’  as  though  there 
lay  Christian  breeding  in  saying  you  to 
one,  which  is  contrary  to  their  grammar 
and  teaching-books.” 

The  indignities  which  Fox  and  his 
followers  suffered  at  the  hands  of  men  of 
“ proud  flesh”  who  were  addressed  by 
the  singular  pronoun  of  the  second  per- 
son indicates  plainly  that  the  earlier  dis- 
paraging employment  of  it  had  by  no 
means  died  out  at  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration. As  things  are  now,  in  the  disuse 
of  the  functions  this  pronoun  had  pre- 
viously performed,  English  has  gone  be- 
yond the  other  cultivated  tongues  of  mod- 
em Europe.  Once  with  us  as  with  them, 
it  conveyed  the  idea  not  only  of  different 
but  also  of  entirely  opposite  states  of 
mind.  It  implied  affection  and  it  im- 
plied contempt.  It  implied  superiority 
and  it  implied  inferiority.  These  nat- 
urally are  much  more  distinctly  notice- 
able in  our  earlier  speech  than  in  our 
later.  Yet  the  aroma  once  exhaled  from 
the  usage  still  lingers  about  it.  We  feel 
at  times  the  beauty  of  it  even  though  we 
no  longer  think  of  employing  it.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  words  of  Ruth  to 
Naomi.  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,” 
says  the  daughter-in-law  to  the  mother- 
in-law,  “ or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee ; for  whither  thou  goest,  I will 
go : and  where  thou  lodgest,  I will  lodge : 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God;  where  thou  diest  will  I 
die,  and  there  will  I be  buried;  the  Lord 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me.”  Even  to  mod- 
em ears,  accustomed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  plural  pronoun  of  ad- 
dress, the  effectiveness  of  this  beautiful 
passage  would  be  seriously  marred  were 
you  and  your  to  be  substituted  for  thou 
and  thy  and  thee. 

Even  yet  there  also  hangs  at  intervals 
about  the  singular  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  some  slight  suggestion  of  that  atti- 
tude of  contempt  which  Fox  represents 


as  having  been  conveyed  to  his  perse- 
cutors by  his  use  of  thou  and  thee. 
This  once  common  employment  of  it  has 
been  made  familiar  to  all  students  of  our 
speech  by  a passage  in  Shakespeare  and 
by  the  historical  incident  introduced  to 
illustrate  it  by  the  Shakespearean  com- 
mentator Theobald.  Familiar  as  are 
these  two,  at  least  to  students  of  the 
dramatist,  their  repetition  may  be  par- 
doned for  the  sake  of  their  effectiveness* 
The  one  occurs  in  “Twelfth  Night,”  in 
the  scene  where  Sir  Toby  Belch  is  urging 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  to  send  a chal- 
lenge to  the  disguised  Viola.  “ Taunt 
him  with  the  license  of  ink,”  says  the 
former;  “if  thou  thou’st  him  some 
thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss/’  The  other 
is  contained  in  the  attacks  which  were 
made  on  the  accused  by  the  attorney- 
general  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  in 
1603  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  “All  that 
he  did,”  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  “was 
at  thy  instigation,  thou  viper;  for  I thou 
thee,  thou  traitor.”  This  was  far  from 
being  the  only  instance  in  which  Coke 
belabored  the  prisoner  by  the  use  of  the 
singular  number  of  this  pronoun.  “Thou 
hast  a Spanish  heart  and  thyself  art  a 
viper  of  hell,”  was  another  one  of  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  which  he  bestowed 
upon  Raleigh.  Theobald’s  bringing  for- 
ward this  illustration  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  text  is  fairly  presumptive 
proof  that  little  sense  of  the  force  of  this 
usage  remained  in  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  appeared. 

Yet  though  the  recollection  of  the 
foregoing  once  common  employment  of 
the  singular  pronoun  of  address  lingers 
with  us,  or  at  least  with  some  of  us,  it 
is  not  felt  now  as  a reality.  The  dis- 
tinct functions  which  it  still  fulfils  in 
other  tongues  no  longer  exist  for  us. 
None  of  us  go  about  addressing  our 
relatives  or  intimate  friends  as  thou; 
equally  none  of  us  hurl  contempt  upon 
our  enemies  by  the  use  of  this  same  pro- 
noun. Why  is  it  that  English  has  de- 
viated from  the  practice  of  the  other 
cultivated  tongues  of  modem  Europe? 
Why  has  it  given  up  the  use  of  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  to  express  affection 
or  contempt?  Was  this  abandonment  of 
it  due  to  the  character  of  the  language, 
or  to  the  character  of  those  who  9peak 
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it?  It  is  far  from  easy  to  give  a satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question.  One 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  a conclusion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  no  exhaustive 
study  has  ever  been  made  of  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  of  address  in  our  literature; 
hardly  even  a superficial  one.  Certain  of 
the  most  common  statements  made  about 
its  employment  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  prolonged  and  thorough  investigation. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  have  at  times  behind  them  the  au- 
thority of  great  scholars.  Men  content 
themselves  with  repeating  their  state- 
ments without  ever  attempting  to  test 
their  accuracy  by  making  independent 
investigations  of  their  own. 

One  thing  may  possibly  account,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  for  the  disuse  of  the 
singular  in  address.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  in  pronunciation  to  become 
hurried.  With  us,  this  led  the  users  of 
speech  to  show  no  quarter  to  the  vowels. 
They  were  dropped  in  the  sound  and 
not  unfrequently  in  the  spelling.  The 
result  was  that  a number  of  consonants 
were  huddled  together  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble. This  was  true  in  particular  of  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  preterite. 
The  task  of  pronouncing  it  became, 
in  consequence,  increasingly  difficult  for 
even  the  rugged  mouths  with  the  posses- 
sion of  which  Milton  credited  the  English 
race.  So  long  as  the  vowels  were  re- 
tained and  sounded  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty. When  lov-ed-est  and  drown-ed-est 
appeared  as  three  syllables,  their  pronun- 
ciation presented  no  special  embarrass- 
ment. But  the  case  was  altered  when  the 
speaker  was  compelled  to  confront  such 
forms  as  lovdst  and  drovmdst;  for  no 
matter  how  they  appeared  in  print,  that 
was  the  way  in  which  they  were  expected 
to  come  from  the  mouth.  Rather  than 
grapple  with  this  dreadful  combination 
of  consonants,  he  betook  himself  in  all 
possible  cases  to  the  easier  forms  of  the 
plural.  This  may  be  thought  to  explain 
in  a measure  the  abandonment  of  the 
second  person  singular.  But  in  whatever 
way  it  came  about,  we  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  its  employment  has  now  prac- 
tically gone.  It  is  still  regularly  heard  in 
the  language  of  prayer;  to  a less  extent 
in  that  of  poetry;  occasionally,  too,  in 
that  of  a prose,  which,  whatever  its  mer- 
its, represents  a language  no  one  ever 


really  speaks.  Furthermore,  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  mainly  confined  to  the  present 
tense.  Accordingly,  the  difficulties  that 
would  beset  the  use  of  the  preterite  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

To  him  who  examines  English  litera- 
ture with  his  eyes  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject of  address,  certain  things  further- 
more become  distinctly  manifest.  The 
use  of  the  plural  pronoun  for  the  singular 
came  into  the  language  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Then  in  certain  cases  you 
took  largely  the  place  of  thou . It  was 
originally  intended  as  a mark  of  respect 
to  those  higher  in  rank  or  authority. 
But  first  used  toward  one’s  superiors,  its 
employment  was  gradually  extended  to- 
ward one’s  equals.  Still,  from  that  time 
to  the  present  there  has  never  been  a dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  the 
use  of  the  two  numbers,  though  asser- 
tions to  that  effect  have  been  and  are 
constantly  made.  Painful  efforts  have 
indeed  been  put  forth  to  explain  away 
manifest  exceptions  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. But  the  explanations  never  suf- 
ficiently explain.  The  general  rule,  it 
is  true,  can  be  safely  laid  down  that  the 
plural  was  used  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior,  save  in  the  case  of  prayer.  But 
in  our  literature  this  rule  has  been  sub- 
ject to  numerous  modifications  and  ex- 
ceptions. Until  an  exhaustive  study  has 
been  made  of  usage  on  this  particular 
point — for  up  to  this  time  all  investiga- 
tion of  it  has  been  distinctly  superficial 
— only  a few  statements  about  it  can  be 
received  with  any  confidence  in  their 
correctness. 

One  of  these  few  is  that  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  day  there 
has  prevailed  in  our  best  literature  a 
liberty  in  passing  from  the  singular  to 
the  plural,  and  vice  versa,  which  partakes 
almost  of  the  nature  of  license.  It  is 
found  not  merely  in  the  course  of  the 
same  conversation,  but  not  unfrequently 
in  the  same  sentence.  Take  the  “ Knight’s 
Tale  ” of  Chaucer  as  an  early  illustration. 
In  the  prayer  of  Emily  to  Diana  she  ad- 
dresses the  goddess  in  these  words: 

“Now  help  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  can 
For  tho  [t.  e.9  those]  three  formas  that 
thou  hast  in  thee.” 

Again,  Palamon  in  his  prayer  to  Venus 
is  represented  as  saying: 
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“ And  if  ye  will  not  so,  my  lady  sweet, 
Then  pray  I thee — ” 

There  is  nothing  exceptional  about  such 
examples  as  these.  They  could  be  mul- 
tiplied almost  endlessly;  for  this  sort  of 
usage  abounds  in  our  literature  during 
all  periods.  Every  person  can  verify  the 
matter  for  himself  by  examining  on  this 
point  any  one  of  our  classics  in  which  the 
language  of  conversation  appears;  say, 
for  instance,  two  such  representative 
productions  of  widely  separated  periods 
as  our  version  of  the  Bible  and  the  novels 
of  Thackeray. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  original  corrup- 
tion. The  substitution  of  the  objective 
you  for  the  real  nominative  ye  ha3 
brought  in  its  train  other  corruptions 
involving  changes  of  grammatical  con- 
struction. We  can  no  longer  “ parse  ” 
certain  phrases  as  we  once  did.  Take, 
for  illustration,  two  such  common  ones  as 
“ if  you  please  ” and  “ if  you  like.”  We 
are  now  trained  to  consider  the  you  in 
these  expressions  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
past,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  we 
heed  the  etymological  history  of  the 
phrases,  you  in  them  is  in  the  dative  case. 
The  like  and  please  in  both  these  exam- 
ples are  originally  impersonal  verbs.  In 
the  earlier  speech  the  it,  which  has  now 
come  to  be  a sort  of  indispensable  crutch 
for  this  class  of  verbs,  was  often  omitted. 
Such  especially  was  the  case  when  the 
pronoun  as  object  preceded  instead  of 
following  the  verb.  Consequently,  if  you 
like  or  if  you  please  meant  “ if  it  like 
you  ” or  “ if  it  please  you.”  There  was 
doubtless  a time  when  the  you  was  felt 
to  be  a dative.  Then  it  had  not  driven 
out  the  proper  nominative  ye.  Had  that 
not  happened,  men  would  have  continued 
to  regard  it  as  such.  But  this  impression 
was  destroyed  when  the  usurping  ob- 
jective took  its  place  as  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  reinforced  as  it  was  by  the 
fact  that  the  impersonal  verb  was  hardly 
recognized  any  longer  as  impersonal,  un- 
less accompanied  by  the  pronoun  it  as 
its  forerunner.  Hence,  our  ancestors 
proceeded  to  commit  assault  upon  the 
verb  because  it  had  ventured  to  appear 
without  its  now  faithful  attendant. 
They  changed  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longed. The  view  of  you  as  an  objective 
gradually  passed  out  of  the  consciousness 


of  men.  It  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
subject  nominative.  It  is  now  so  re- 
garded. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  users  of  speech,  out  of  deference  to 
the  grammatical  feelings  of  their  fore- 
fathers, would  laboriously  keep  up  a 
subtle  grammatical  distinction,  of  which 
only  a few  of  them  were  vaguely  conscious. 

This  is  but  a single  instance  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  the 
grammatical  character  of  the  language. 
Until  they  have  actually  established 
themselves  they  are  called  corruptions. 
But  in  time  they  come  to  be  used  not 
only  without  grief  but  without  thought 
by  those  depressed  and  depressing  indi- 
viduals who  live  in  a state  of  anxiety 
about  the  English  tongue  in  their  sincere 
belief  that  it  is  on  the  road  to  ruin  be- 
cause men  will  persist  in  using  expres- 
sions to  which  they  take  exception.  It 
becomes  accordingly  something  of  a sat- 
isfaction to  soothe  the  feelings  of  these 
sorrowing  souls  by  narrating  the  story 
of  a corruption  which  did  not  prevail. 
This  was  the  use  in  address  of  the  plural 
pronoun  with  a form  strictly  belonging  to 
the  preterite  singular  of  the  substantive 
verb.  In  talking  to  an  individual,  edu- 
cated men  once  frequently  said  you  was 
instead  of  you  were.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, perhaps  not  unlikely,  that  it  was  a 
covert  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of 
employing  the  same  expression  in  one 
case  to  denote  unity,  in  the  other  to  de- 
note plurality,  which  led  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  of  partially  modi- 
fying strict  grammatical  usage  by  the 
adoption  of  a sort  of  compromise. 

At  any  rate,  from  whatever  motive 
sprung,  it  came  for  a time,  and  indeed 
for  a considerable  time,  into  fashion.  It 
was  distinct  from  the  employment  of  was 
as  a plural  verb.  This  had  existed  in 
dialect  or  uncultivated  speech  from  a 
remote  period,  and  it  exists  now.  It 
turned  up  also  sporadically  in  our  early 
literature.  When  it  occurs  there,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  rather  the  result 
of  accident  or  inattention  than  of  con- 
formity to  a generally  accepted  mode  of 
speech  among  the  educated.  Not  so  the 
usage  here  under  consideration.  For 
more  than  a century  and  a half  it  was 
steadily  and  consciously  employed  by  cul- 
tivated speakers  and  writers.  The  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance  shows  that  it 
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represented  fairly  a current  usage  of 
polite  conversation.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, never  extended  to  the  present  tense. 
Unlike  you  was,  you  is  was  never  heard 
from  the  lips  of  an  educated  person. 

For  this  usage  the  determining  motive 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to  distin- 
guish between  one  person  and  more  than 
one.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  you  was 
passed  from  dialectic  into  general  use 
and  was  adopted  as  an  authorized  mode 
of  speech  in  address.  No  observant 
reader  of  the  literature  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  years  following  the  Restoration 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
with  which  it  occurs.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  representation  of  col- 
loquial speech.  To  colloquial  speech,  in 
fact,  the  usage  mainly  belongs,  rather 
than  to  the  purely  literary.  Even  in  the 
former,  it  never  displaced  you  were  in 
addressing  a single  person:  but  it  took 
its  place  alongside  of  it  as  a fully  au- 
thorized locution.  Naturally  it  showed 
itself  in  comedy  as  representing  the  lan- 
guage of  common  conversation.  Yet  to 
that  it  did  not  confine  itself.  It  invaded 
the  stately  speech  of  tragedy.  Take  an 
example  from  Dr.  Young’s  play  of  “ The 
Brothers.”  This  was  produced  in  1753. 
“ At  what  altar  was  you  sworn  their  foe  ?” 
are  the  words  with  which  Perseus  is  rep- 
resented as  taunting  Demetrius  for  his 
attachment  to  the  Romans. 

Of  the  large  number  of  illustrations 
which  could  be  furnished  of  this  usage, 
a few  may  be  given  as  specimens.  In 
1690,  Atterbury  wrote  a somewhat  indig- 
nant letter  to  a clergyman  with  whose 
conduct  he  was  displeased.  “ But  neither 
of  these  positions  pleased  you,”  he  re- 
marked, “ nor  was  you  willing  to  take 
those  pupils  the  hour  afforded  you.”  The 
passage  is  particularly  worthy  of  citation 
for  the  characteristic  comment  it  caused. 
Atterbury’s  biographer  was  a good  deal 
shocked  by  this  lapse,  as  he  considered  it. 
“ The  reverend  gentleman,”  he  remarked, 
“ in  his  anger  loses  sight  of  grammar — a 
very  common  fault  in  his  day.”  The  biog- 
rapher himself  was  committing  the  com- 
mon fault  of  our  day  in  imputing  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  grammar  of  a former 
period  to  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  be- 
longing to  that  period  — a frequent  or 
rather  the  regular  practice  of  the  men 
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who  set  out  to  expose  the  blunders  in 
usage  of  the  great  authors  of  the  past. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  employment  of  you 
was  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  it  did 
during  the  century  following.  In  both 
periods,  however,  it  occurs  more  or  less 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  men  who 
held  then  and  still  continue  to  hold  a 
high  rank  in  our  literature.  Dryden  used 
it;  so  did  Swift;  so  did  the  great  scholar 
Bentley.  But  novels  and  letters  consti- 
tuted its  peculiar  province.  This  was  al- 
most inevitable;  for  the  language  of  cor- 
respondence and  fiction  naturally  tends 
to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  con- 
versational speech.  Consequently  it  ex- 
cites little  surprise  to  find  it  often  em- 
ployed by  the  three  principal  novelists 
of  the  eighteenth  century — Richardson, 
Fielding  and  Smollett.  In  Tom  Jones, 
for  example,  you  was  is  the  form  which 
is  regularly  found  when  a single  person 
is  addressed.  Certainly  in  this  novel  the 
use  of  you  were , when  the  language  of 
conversation  is  given,  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  never  appears  at  all. 

The  same  condition  of  things  prevailed 
in  letter  writing.  Take  one  out  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  correspondence  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu.  “ I should  be  sorry  to 
hear  you  was  unhappy,”  she  wrote  in 
1710  to  her  future  husband.  Again,  in 
1728  Pope  sent  a letter  to  Swift  inform- 
ing him  that  he  was  “ a hundred  pounds 
a year  richer  than  when  you  was  here.” 
It  also  turns  up  constantly  in  the  Wal- 
pole correspondence  which  reflects  the 
fashionable  speech  of  the  day.  Even 
Beattie,  the  melancholy  Scotch  prophet  of 
the  ruin  impending  over  the  language, 
employed  it  evidently  without  any  idea 
of  the  scandalous  impropriety  of  the  ex- 
pression he  was  using.  In  1760  he  sent 
a poetical  essay  to  Dr.  Blacklock.  Later 
he  expressed  his  gratification  on  hear- 
ing that  it  had  come  to  hand  and  "that 
you  was  pleased  to  give  it  a favorable 
reception.” 

In  fact,  you  was  came  near  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  language  as  a perfectly 
legitimate  method  of  addressing  a single 
person.  That  point  once  reached,  it 
might  have  become  the  exclusive  method. 
In  an  earlier  age  such  a result  could  have 
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been  ftoobdeutly  iookad  for.  M so,  we  preSsum  came  from  th^  toouth  of  the eric 
should  ail  have  been  owing  U limy,  with  .Tju^uo  who  is  theoreficwjiy  supposed  to 
as  little  cousciousna^  vf  ii>  ^i'afii'ruaiicHi  have  the  1m ip-/  hte  Uriri*-  ' 

Aim  propriety  as  wo  Imre  in  say  i cur  you  uig.  According  to  the  report  of  t ’?**  ^ .,•  y 
wr/y.  It  would  ha\T  omuu1  to  he  ro^Di'lo.i  in  his  journal.  Wilburn  [V.  iu  isoi?  rm 
d >ai  isfaoh*ry  nuthod  of  distiH^uinlo  marked  to'  'the  Karl  of  Rcroy*  when.  that 
inc  from  two  or  more  person*  .the  'ingle  fioblefnar.  was  sworn  m a~  a priyv-ro.m- 
yujdresscd.  But  hy  the  latter  half  of  cilor,  v \ have  ofren  itcartf.  my  father  say 
tte  eighteenth  ceitl u.ry  grammar  began  you.  \vi\;s  the  liest  I.on'l  Lieuteuaw  in 
to  lit*  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  tbosu  England/* 

\yho  devote  themselves  in.  preseirving  the  The  ci|tehui|r  tTxe-  oetn 

speech  in  its  purity.  They  directed  their  tnry,  bower ».»h  made  mauifeat  to  the  ulw 

batteries  against  this  offending  idiom,  servant  that  the  doom  o\  tins  ■expression; 

and  kept  up  the  tiro  incessantly.  They  had  hern  sealed,  fiy  thiit  tune  its-  one- 

had  not.  discovered  that  the  uoirjldAti^e  ioo*>  1 ho]  Ho./oinpb'died  pretty  fully  their 
you  was  strictly  in  the  uhieeuvn  < ;w o deadly  work.  Yet  il:  took  a great  ;k  al  of 

hut  they  had  suifudemt  knowhvlgo  »f  It  virnr  and  effort  to  carry  but  cemnleuiy 

to  he  aware  that  it  was  n plural  and  could  die  decree  of  exfcrnd nation.  But  the 
net  therefore  he  properly . nmployevl  with  lia\\»e  that  had  been  already  wrought-  with 
il  singular  form  like  iea&  As  > nrly  as  the  usage  and  the  decay  which  hard  over- 
iTna  a writer  rermmst  rated  in  the  (J;  nil;’*  hiked  i?  may  be  brought  home  p>  every 
mart*  tyayazim r tigahiM  this  sea ndalctls  cure  hv  eoti trailing  ^hi.4: 

^ej|&Tt*ie  nf  propriety  of  usage  Tup  parffehlar  matter  of 4 'Mr^;  Tiatjelifh?  . V . : 

was  thppje,  yon  was  luox1,  you  u^isphnst’d^  of  dfanc  A,p5lefh  , '*  Mwlztim  0 

etev/v  he  wmi!!.  “ are  expressions  Avid  eh  Udolptiir  :of ■'  the  one*  who  .^published  in 
onvnr  in  a Inmdrrd  writers ; but  uiu%  was  tT$i;  the  >Vr/*y  n*ui  ^runhdiyy  of  the 
vs  eerlainly  false  gnummir.  because  you  other  hi  5 HIT  - In  fhk  former  work  jjau 
•)-  wol)  a-  ye  'h  th«*  seeon/l  |«  r^ou  phirnh  '■  way  appears  again  and  again;  In  the 
fnir  trip'  avc  syfpat  in  orre  F-’W^ri  only,  we  Blhu*  h occurs  also  several  ium^  ;•  %U 
ipmnimnu'ly  say. //up  <nr,  ur  yrnt  lank,  yoii  t ft  \<  intf  nthmaily  put  in  the  mouth  of  g 
fifttfth  &m\  if  a matt  should  tlie  Vcfrh  ^mit^ivhtir  illiferntc  churart^f^  .(Iboe  mnf 

ip  the  singular  no  ruber,  and  o:y  jym  {&f\  e»Hy«  nply  is  it.  vised  by  tlio’  hlemnl  hem 
7/mr  //f/s-u  .(/fur  'hfiffst*  you  si'aH,  He  would  of  the  Vvork,  It-  vKfinctimi.  indeed,  was 
he  d eel  nod  igtiorani  of  tiic  .common  ruh'-  ihCYdf^l/ly.  It  hud  not  taken  ^rlKobmi 
vd  grmmnnrA  rent.  Pi  hold  i t<  own  agai.ust.  tlx*  Tmguiv.nc 

A'-iueks  like  these  <U)i  not  make  ui  fi^t:  r-Jono  ivhi*Ii  Uw\  broken  'Mi?  nnd  the 
p{?itdi  impression  upon  t f *?j  u-v  0 1 \*;  a'f  hu%s  of  tip  - pTarnmMriiins  \v]in  ysiged 
itli'Mn.  Besides  the  ghiher^  atremlv  mere*  4>pon  it  hu  wary  With  Omt  fihef 

kuM'/ed.  i?  cm  it  be  found  in  the  writings  of  s‘hm;,  oj  values  wlvfeK  is  q distingo  isbiug 
tuany  ojli.^s;  ,.f  ^rvorul,  indood,  0 high-  badge  of  'vvu*‘*unpcte?tt-  "lu^tile  r.rit-icd^p’,  !t 
< -i  n putiy  snob  (bdd-miUi  ami  fkawe  ' l»vamc.  m»  mmoiTnimu  fumaiep  to  aUack 
■ per, ' Tn  indie  nrdwit hstanding  the  Tmy*  p Mv. /iter  not  for  t he  ina«.euracy  of  ids 
tihry  it  F*.ru!|Wiyb  th<*  employment  of  the  mm  -- or  the  dwhlom^s  of  1,5^  urgumeUis, 
aipftg  hdo  flue  inuP-  hTd  tu  inake  Vyis  use  p;f  j/itjl  ij?m  fur  yMJ: 
ie-.rdh  century.  Wasn’t  yon  s^rry  for  v?mr  <\  Jirincipal  of  comm,>nr  .. 

Lord  ‘\o]^.h y’'  w ?o\o  r.amb  to  Ha/Utt  in  ^onse(jucet3y  \>\  the  time  the  century 

VM  CudeM'.  1>Cm  ' Yon  u us  n,  serious  had  entered  tfpou  it<  sM-ond  mmrter,  the 
d/M.egiw/'  wroto  B.vrr*u  to  Murray  hire  hi  mmcc  of  so-called  grammatical  purify 
tslo.  In  the  bPtowing  iliird  dccude  of  had  triumphed.  Then  the  pro’etiee  of 
fhev-MP'O*/  ( eoed-l  w^yt  oaf:  he  found  ploying  the  ofeipctfoniihle  expre^iop  ha«l 
PGypiifng  to  ip  fl^r *?aTW  f*x-  alnmaf:.  entirely  .dwqppe?ife*d. 


Man  Proposes 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


BY  the  count  of  the  hostess,  there 
were  twelve  at  dinner.  By  that 
of  her  youngest  man  guest,  Teddy 
Hapgood,  there  was  exactly  One.  Far 
removed  from  him,  but,  fortunately,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  where  his 
adoring  eyes  could  reach  and  linger  on 
her,  Dorothy  Winter  sat.  Though  she 
was  so  pervadingly  present,  she  seemed 
in  another  way  incredibly  remote.  He 
could  hardly  realize  that  she  was  the 
girl  he  had  met  dozens  of  times  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  and  with  whom 
at  first  he  had  chatted  and  danced  and, 
yes,  flirted,  too,  with  heart-free  abandon. 
Now  it  was  all  different.  He  tried  to 
remember  just  when  it  had  begun  to 
seem  different,  but  he  couldn’t;  and  what 
did  it  matter,  anyway?  He  was  in  love 
with  her — fathoms  deep  in  love — and  as 
yet  she  didn’t  know  it.  But  she  was 
going  to.  It  was  this  certainty  which 
had  strengthened  the  lines  of  young  Hap- 
good’3  mouth.  He  was  a bit  afraid  of 
her,  but  in  their  first  moment  alone  to- 
gether he  would  tell  her  all  that  was  in 
his  heart. 

Between  them,  besides  an  endless  ex- 
panse of  embroidered  linen,  were  flowers 
and  candles  and  bobbing  human  heads 
that  sadly  interfered  with  the  most  won- 
derful view  in  the  world.  This  was  well, 
for  the  existence  of  these  barriers  stead- 
ied the  nerves  of  the  impetuous*  young 
man,  enabling  him  from  time  to  time 
to  drop  a casual  word  into  the  ears  of 
vague  shadows  on  his  right  and  left,  who 
also  imagined  themselves  women.  As  he 
listened  to  them  and  pretended  to  eat, 
his  mind  worked  busily.  This  was  Satur- 
day night,  and  the  hour  was  nine.  Within 
a few  minutes  the  women  would  leave 
the  table.  After  a decent  interval  with 
the  men — the  smoking,  say,  of  half  a 
cigarette  — he  would  follow  Dorothy  to 
the  drawing-room,  and,  being  the  only 
man  there,  he  would  quite  naturally  take 
her  out  on  the  veranda  for  a glimpse  of 
the  moon  or  the  stars.  Given  five  min- 


utes, uninterrupted,  he  could  pour  into 
her  ear  the  story  of  his  love,  tell  her  of 
his  new  prospects  and  his  impending 
journey  west,  and  ask  her  to  be  his,  thus 
putting  an  end  for  all  time  to  the  sus- 
pense that  had  tortured  him  for  weeks. 

If  she  loved  him — oh,  if  she  loved  him 
(his  heart  melted  within  him  at  the 
thought)  — they  would  have  a glorious 
Sunday  together  in  this  hospitable  home 
where  they  were  fellow-guests  for  the 
week-end.  If  she  didn’t — for  a second 
his  heart  stood  still,  then  dropped  into 
some  bottomless  void — well,  if  she  didn’t, 
he  would  simply  go  off  and  die  in  the 
shrubbery.  Or,  if  that  seemed  incon- 
siderate toward  his  hostess,  he  would  take 
an  early  train  Sunday  morning  and  get 
back  to  town,  where  he  would  live  through 
the  day  in  some  fashion.  In  any  event 
he  had  to  leave  for  Kansas  City,  the  field 
of  his  new  duties,  on  Monday  morning. 
There,  a young  captain  of  industry,  with 
brooding  eyes  and  stern,  set  lips,  he  would 
make  Work  his  goddess,  and  possibly  find 
in  the  piling  up  of  millions  a dreary 
compensation  for  his  loveless  life.  As 
his  reflections  reached  this  mournful 
stage  he  became  conscious  that  the  girl 
at  his  right  was  talking. 

“ — tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,”  was 
all  he  caught,  but  it  was  addressed  to 
him,  and  Miss  Bigelow’s  blue  eyes,  wide 
with  interest,  were  fastened  on  his  face. 
He  made  a desperate  clutch  at  the  trail- 
ing end  of  what,  he  vaguely  surmised, 
had  been  a detailed  account  of  one  of  her 
experiences.  Betty  was  always  having 
things  happen  to  her,  and  making  in- 
teresting stories  of  them. 

“ I think  it  was  great,”  he  said.  “ Aw- 
f’ly  nice  for  you,  too,”  he  added,  con- 
scious that  he  was  on  thin  ice,  but  heed- 
less of  his  peril. 

“Why,  Mr.  Hapgood!  How  perfectly 
dreadful!” 

Betty  Bigelow*s  voice  was  pitched  on 
a high  note  of  horror. 

“Just  think!” — she  was  addressing  the 
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general  assemblage  now  — “I  told  Mr. 
Hapgood  there  were  nine  cases  of  typhoid 
in  our  settlement  district  this  month,  and 
three  deaths,  and  he  thinks  it's  great! 
And  so  nice  for  me!" 

Under  the  surprised  stare  in  the  many 
eyes  now  turned  upon  him,  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man's  pink  face  deepened 
into  crimson. 

“I  — I — was  saying,"  he  explained, 
wildly,  “ that  I think  it's  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  things  about  typhoid  and 
— and — stamp  it  out,  you  know.  That's 
what  I meant." 

His  voice  failed  him.  She  was  looking 
at  him  across  the  table,  and  in  the  quiz- 
zical gleam  of  her  brown  eyes  he  saw 
something  that  made  his  nerves  sing. 

“ She  understands,"  he  told  himself. 
“ At  least  she  knows  I haven't  heard  a 
word  Miss  Bigelow's  been  saying,  and 
she  jolly  well  guesses  why!" 

Comforted  by  this  thought,  he  beamed 
back  at  her  until  she  looked  away.  Then, 
turning,  and  impressed  by  the  continued 
silence,  he  realized  that  his  immediate 
neighbor  at  the  table  was  still  awaiting 
the  expression  of  his  views  on  the  oppor- 
tunities attending  typhoid. 

“ They're  learning  a lot  about  how  to 
cure  it  now,  you  know,"  he  told  Betty, 
his  eyes  again  drawn  irresistibly  to  their 
magnet.  “ But  ten  years  ago  " (why  the 
deuce  was  she  listening  with  such  inter- 
est to  that  ass,  Howe,  on  her  left  ? Howe 
had  never  uttered  an  original  remark  in 
his  life) — “ why,  ten  years  ago,"  he  added, 
“ they  let  a fellow  I knew  die  of  typhoid." 

What  further  idiocy  he  might  have 
uttered  he  and  his  hearer  never  knew. 
Mercifully,  his  hostess  gave  the  signal 
for  departure  to  her  women  guests,  who 
in  another  minute  had  made  their  rus- 
tling exit;  and  Mr.  Hapgood,  having 
crawled  under  the  table  for  two  fans  and 
one  pair  of  gloves,  was  resting  after  his 
exertions  and  moodily  chewing  the  end 
of  a cigarette. 

To  propose,  yes — but  how?  In  what 
well-chosen  words?  They  must  be  few, 
of  course,  but  just  right — the  kind  of 
thing  that  thrilled  a girl  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  a man's  tremendous  earnestness. 

“ Dorothy , I cant  live  without  you! 
Will  you  trust  yourself  to  meV* 

No,  he  didn’t  like  that.  It  sounded 
like  the  stuff  men  said  in  books. 


“ We  were  going  fifty  miles  an  hour," 
the  man  next  to  him  was  saying,  “ and 
we  turned  out  to  let  another  car  pass. 
The  next  thing  I remember  was  feeling 
the  earth  drop  away  from  me,  and  see- 
ing Kennedy  sail  through  the  air,  head- 
first, toward  the  nearest  tree,  his  legs 
working  exactly  as  if  he  were  swim- 
ming— " 

Hapgood  wondered  if  she  liked  auto- 
mobiling.  If  she  did,  of  course  they 
would  have  a car.  His  salary,  added  to 
his  private  income,  would  stand  it.  But 
unless  she  was  really  keen  on  motors, 
they  might  do  well  to  wait  a year  or 
two.  However,  anything — everything  she 
wanted!  Think  of  buying  her  things — 
of  having  the  right  to  do  it!  And  one 
thing  was  certain.  He’d  give  her  a big 
allowance,  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  come 
and  ask  him  for  money.  He  knew  what 
that  meant  to  a proud  woman.  He  had 
read  about  it  in  magazines.  His  happy 
thoughts  ran  on. 

“ We  hadn't  been  out  of  the  room  more 
than  a minute  before  my  wife  smelled 
smoke,  so  we  went  back." 

Perkins,  the  host,  was  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  telling  his  best  story. 

“ Tongues  of  flame  were  shooting  out 
from  the  electric  fixture  and  the  sur- 
rounding woodwork,  and  the  next  minute 
the  whole  place  was  blazing.  We  were 
on  the  tenth  floor,  with  no  fire-escapes, 
and  my  wife  was  ill — " 

They  would  have  to  select  a house  to- 
gether, Hapgood  reflected,  buoyantly,  and 
furnish  it.  Thai  would  be  interesting. 
That  would  be  something  like.  But  what 
infernal  twaddle  were  these  fools  talking 
now?  It  interfered  with  serious  thought, 
lie  rose  to  his  feet. 

“ If  you  don't  mind,  old  man,  I'll  join 
the  ladies,"  he  remarked,  as  he  started 
for  the  door.  His  host,  who  at  that  in- 
stant in  his  narrative  was  clinging  to  a 
window-sill  of  the  tenth  floor  with  his 
left  hand,  and  supporting  his  wife  in  his 
strong  right  arm,  regarded  him  with 
natural  irritation.  This  was  not  only 
his  best  story,  but  it  was  also  true. 
Teddy  Hapgood,  in  blithe  ignorance  of 
his  disapproval,  was  already  on  his  way 
to  the  drawing-room.  Pausing  on  its 
threshold,  he  studied  the  scene  before  him 
with  an  anxious  eye.  She  was  off  in  a 
corner  with  Mis9  P*-/olow,  and  fheir  faces 
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her  eyes  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  alternate  hope  and  belief  and 
doubt  and  fear  over  what  he  read  there. 

His  wakefulness  led  to  his  sleeping 
until  after  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
and  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  at 
ten  it  was  to  find  her  gone  to  church 
with  her  hostess.  This  blow  was  severe, 
for  he  had  planned  a walk  and  talk  with 
her  along  quiet  country  roads,  with  the 
glory  of  the  autumn  foliage  as  an  excuse. 
He  had  but  little  time  to  mourn,  however, 
for  he  was  promptly  selected  for  a four- 
some by  his  host,  whose  interest  in  golf 
was  second  only  to  his  absorption  in 
money-making.  Hapgood  accompanied 
his  friends  to  the  links  willingly  enough. 
He  had  to  do  something  to  kill  time,  and 
golf  would  answer  his  purpose  as  well  as 
the  next  thing.  His  plan  was  to  go  over 
the  four -mile  course  once  during  the 
morning,  and  then  return  to  the  house  for 
luncheon  and  a long  afternoon  with  Her. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  morning 
match  was  intensely  interesting.  Know- 
ing that  she  was,  for  the  time  at  least, 
beyond  his  reach,  ho  put  his  mind  on 
what  he  was  doing  and  played  brilliant- 
ly— so  brilliantly  that  he  and  his  host 
finished  all  square  with  two  opponents 
who  were  really  much  their  superiors. 
Perkins  was  shamelessly  jubilant.  He  im- 
mediately issued  a challenge  for  an  after- 
noon match,  and  ordered  luncheon  at  the 
club-house.  From  this  programme  there 
proved  to  be  no  possible  escape.  Hap- 
good developed  a frightful  headache,  but 
it  did  not  save  him.  During  the  early 
afternoon  he  wras  the  victim  of  several 
alarming  accidents.  He  injured  a knee- 
cap, he  sprained  a thumb,  he  almost  broke 
an  ankle.  In  fact,  he  was  sure  he  had 
broken  it,  until  Perkins  insisted  on  ex- 
amining its  fair,  unblemished  surface, 
afterward  turning  his  eyes  from  it  to 
Hapgood’s  face  with  black  suspicion  in 
their  depths.  When  each  of  his  injuries 
in  turn  had  been  thoughtfully  scrutinized 
by  a fellow-guest  in  the  foursome,  who  was 
also  a physician,  the  game  went  on,  and 
for  very  shame  Teddy  had  to  cease  his 
frantic  efforts  to  break  it  up.  His  play, 
however,  wras  abominable.  Whereas  in  the 
morning  he  had  earned  the  golden  opin- 
ions of  his  fellow-players,  this  afternoon 
he  pulled,  he  sliced,  he  topped,  and  he 
drove  out  of  bounds.  The  language  he 


evoked  from  Perkins  was  enough  to  cause 
a sulphurous  haze  to  rise  over  the  links. 
But  it  was  five  o’clock  before  he  got  back 
to  the  house,  disgusted  and,  incidentally, 
badly  defeated,  and  saw  Her  for  a mo- 
ment, pouring  tea  for  an  animated  group 
of  guests  who  had  come  in  automobiles 
to  swell  the  house-party.  He  was  des- 
perate by  this  time,  but,  short  of  actual 
physical  force,  there  seemed  no  way  of 
getting  her  to  himself  for  a moment  be- 
fore dinner. 

As  he  dressed  for  that  function  he  ex- 
perienced almost  a sense  of  panic.  To- 
night was  his  last  chance.  To-night  the 
word  must  be  spoken — and  would  be,  he 
decided,  casting  aside  the  third  tie  he 
had  ruined — if  he  perished  in  the  effort. 
He  remembered  that  his  hostess  was  a 
good  sort,  and  he  decided  to  ask  her  to 
help  him  out,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
putting  him  beside  the  Only  One  at  din- 
ner. He  met  Mrs.  Perkins  in  the  hall 
as  he  was  going  down-stairs,  and  breath- 
lessly made  his  plea.  She  listened, 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  in  her 
rather  prominent  gray  eyes. 

“I’m  sorry,  Teddy,”  she  said,  “but  I 
just  can’t  do  it  to-night.  I’ve  already 
promised  both  Mr.  Howe  and  Arthur 
Bryce  a place  beside  her.” 

Then,  seeing  his  despair,  her  heart 
yearned  over  him. 

“But  I’ll  help  you  to  get  her  away 
after  dinner,”  she  added,  “and  I’ll  put 
you  next  her  at  breakfast.” 

Teddy  thanked  her  gloomily.  He 
hadn’t  much  faith  in  the  after  - dinner 
promise,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  break- 
fast plan.  Half  the  guests  were  leaving 
on  early  morning  trains,  and  the  women 
would  have  their  hats  on  and  would  all 
talk  at  once  about  engagements  for  dress- 
fittings  in  town.  There  was  sure  to  be 
an  indescribable  atmosphere  of  confusion 
and  haste  around  the  table — not  at  all 
the  right  scene  for  an  avowal  to  the  One 
Woman.  However,  if  breakfast  was  all 
he  could  get,  he  would  take  it.  Besides, 
there  wa3  still  to-night.  But  what  did 
Howe  want  to  say  to  her?  Had  Howe 
asked  her,  and  had  she,  perhaps,  con- 
sented to  let  him  sit  beside  her?  And 
how  did  it  happen  that  Bryce  was  also 
in  the  running  — Bryce,  who  had  been 
devoted  to  Betty  Bigelow  all  summer? 
Was  it  possible  that  Miss  Winter  liked 
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dressed  her,  and  Mrs.  Tremaine,  eighty 
and  still  a spoiled  belle,  was  drawing  the 
girl’s  arm  through  her  own. 

“You’ve  promised  to  play  for  me,  my 
dear,”  she  said,  gently,  “and  I’m  not 
going  to  let  you  off.  I’ve  been  looking 
forward  to  your  music  all  through  dinner 
— and  at  my  age,  you  know,  we  don’t 
postpone  our  pleasures  longer  than  we 
can  help.” 

Hapgood  followed  them  to  the  music- 
room,  with  several  of  his  fellow-guests, 
and  for  an  hour  listened  dreamily  and  al- 
most happily  to  Chopin,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Grieg.  It  was  not  what  he  wanted, 
but  it  was  better  than  seeing  her  talk 
to  other  men;  and  he  could  dream  that 
she  was  playing  for  him  alone,  far  away, 
in  their  own  home.  While  he  was  men- 
tally shaping  the  opening  words  of  his 
proposal  his  host  entered  suddenly. 

“Will  you  come  and  make  up  a table, 
Ted?”  he  asked,  catching  the  young 
man’s  eye.  “I  know  you  don’t  care  for 
bridge,”  ho  added,  apologetically,  “but 
we’re  just  one  player  short.” 

Hapgood  planted  himself,  as  it  were, 
and  pulled  back  with  all  the  strength 
that  was  in  him. 

“ Old  man,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “ I’ve 
got  such  a splitting  headache  that  I 
couldn’t  tell  the  difference  between  an 
ace  and  a ten-spot.  Awfully  sorry,  but 
my  playing  would  simply  spoil  the  game 
for  every  one  else.” 

“ Oh,  all  right.  Sorry.  Why  don’t  you 
ask  Thompson  to  fix  up  something  for 
your  head?” 

Perkins  spoke  absently,  his  gaze  roam- 
ing round  the  room;  and  now  it  fell  upon 
its  victim.  He  was  a man  of  one  idea. 
He  descended  joyfully  upon  the  Only 
One,  who  was  at  that  moment  rising  from 
the  piano. 

“All  through,  Miss  Winter?  Good!” 
he  exclaimed,  tactfully.  “ Come  and 
make  a fourth  at  bridge.  We’re  one 
short.” 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  Dorothy 
Winter,  with  a surprised  and  somewhat 
dazed  expression  in  her  eyes,  was  firmly 
led  past  Hapgood  and  away  to  the  card- 
table.  Ted  looked  after  them,  struggling 
with  a conviction  that  darkness  had  set- 
tled permanently  over  the  universe.  Suf- 
fering, rebellious,  he  finally  followed  her, 
stopping  long  enough  to  swallow  a 


nauseating  mixture  which  Perkins,  now 
in  high  good  humor,  had  thoughtfully 
ordered  for  his  headache. 

It  was  all  over.  Fate  was  against  him. 
That  was  evident.  He  would  have  to  go 
away  without  telling  her,  and  then  he 
would  have  to  write,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  probably  take  another  week, 
and  he  would  be  kept  in  this  unspeakable 
misery  just  that  much  longer.  Of  course, 
he  could  telegraph,  but  who  wants  to  do 
the  thing  as  crudely  as  that? 

Love  you.  Will  you  marry  me?  Got 
new  job  K.  C.  jive  thousand  a year.  An- 
swer collect. 

The  message  flashed  across  Ted’s  mental 
vision  as  vividly  as  if  some  one  had  writ- 
ten it  out.  He  uttered  a groan  of  self- 
disgust, turned  on  his  heel  and,  dazed 
by  his  misfortune,  half  sick  over  his  dis- 
appointment and  the  nervous  strain  of 
the  whole  experience,  went  sulkily  up- 
stairs and  to  bed. 

That  night  he  slept,  to  his  own  great 
surprise  as  he  subsequently  realized  the 
fact,  but  the  next  morning  he  was  the 
first  person  in  the  dining-room.  He  had 
already  investigated  the  contents  of  the 
hot  dishes  on  the  sideboard,  and  was  be- 
ginning his  breakfast  when  his  hostess 
appeared.  Behind  her  trotted  her  three- 
year-old  daughter,  Marjorie,  a small,  fat 
infant  with  upstanding  curls,  whose 
maiden  heart  had  long  since  been  openly 
and  shamelessly  bestowed  upon  Hapgood. 

“ Goin’  to  sit  by  Teddy,”  she  now  an- 
nounced promptly,  forestalling  objection 
by  climbing  into  the  chair  at  his  left. 

“ Darling,  mother  doesn’t  know  whether 
she’ll  have  room.”  Mrs.  Perkins,  how- 
ever, was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  potter.  “ Wouldn’t  you  like  your 
own  little  table  better?”  she  added,  weak- 
ly, “with  Nellie  to  wait  on  you  all  the 
time  ?” 

Miss  Perkins  would  not,  and  said  so. 
She  was  already  mentioning  her  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter  of  food,  and  Hap- 
good waited  on  her  tenderly,  effecting 
a judicious  compromise  between  what 
she  wanted  and  what  she  was  allowed 
to  have,  but  incidentally  keeping  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  empty  chair  at  his 
right.  If  any  one  tried  to  take  that 
chair — 

Fate  and  his  hostess  were  with  him. 
Half  a dozen  guests  entered  almost  to- 
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either,  M iss  Winter  among  them.  Mrs.  hand  and  t-m  to  him,  end  be  knelt  down 
Perkins  caught  her  giaji.ee.  and  iobk  her  h*  hi*  arm<v  leaving-'  his  face 

u Will  you  *it  tieyt  fo  Ml  Iliipgwd,  against  her  ;felJmv  he^d,  He  felt:  ;&$r  *£ 
Dorothy  f:  she  wskvd,.  **  and  help  him  to  huv  eh  in  ami  i ip*  were  qmreriag  too. 
ta*op  Marjorie  iu  urdetif  $lie  fflbntcH  $ifc' 
beside him,  and  Iih. •afraid' ^ thot  fivtvtriiu- 
u tea  { rottit  n » > w | t ol  1 be.'  *|ip  ply*  kalso  u * { tied  . 

with  iter  bow«k!b*t,  hmdn 
Other  duties  called  her,  but  if  death 
irsolf  had  claimed  her  nowr  the  radiant  _V 

yoatfg  tMU ^ to  Afi^s  Winter  would  IJ^arr: 

hk£e . opmo ved.  To  him,  Mr<. 

Perfcios  bad  tidfiUed  her  uiisskul  on  LhP  ' 

earthy  '••  llearfi-irtgly'  la-,  rose  and  went  to 

'-'U:  vnob’d  po?.Mf|ved  eyy .•  m<d  be^m  an  o’  . ‘Jgf.F  ->  w- 

of  coffee  Mrs  .Perkin:*  knew  how  to  pour.  . Jr  ^ 

Who-.  rend  To  her  side  with 

lu5  _ nV?^e|eW  4?$#  aUting  - 

The  pro  test  aliens  of  AllM  M af jorin  Per 

^hi^‘r'ent;the  attr»uspia;^  . y, *>;&  - sKe: * • 

' v Why;  Mr.  //even,  thaV  Tidily**, f jptaoo ! 

Finds  my  Teddy B -pW*\.  lh.4  si  it  in*  %$)*>•• 

rtweeiy  me  aom ' --v V;:.: ^!he;  - ' '•;■  • 

wiwnldtm^,  i ii  4*  *$p»i  rift#  pyfrnfa 
*H  Ma  rjurre  P - 

Tho  look  in  Mrs.  Perfcm&?$  eye  was  not 
to  be  mt^k&jti;  Maijorid  studied  it  an 
mfetrth't,  and  Ij&r  rmeo  sank  to  a whimper, 
tvh\‘ii  Veils  tegj  in  the  rimg  of  milk  in 
which  she  bought  to  . drown  her  grief. 

aaliuly  ignoring  the  little  episode 
demoted  h?P)Mf  h>  llWtdh&t  JJap- 
■iXfHtd}  olmklng  oyer  his  bacon  in  the  jdaee 
ho  had  taken  at  the  end  of  tte  tablet 
hoiked  at  his  watch,  ami  hold  iiimsolf  that 
now,.  ik>y»ih.d  ah#  q\i^|toi),  all  wak  IhdeeiJ 
lopt.  His  train  left  hi  forty  *r$!Uit£$C  and  < M a rjbtu 
it  would  take  half  an  hour  to  driyf?  tot  teary  w 
the  station.  Idjs  hag,  hak -Imd.Foat  >ve'r&  cheeked, 
in  the  liidL  As  others  wnjfe  to  toko  the  F;.  4 \ Ml  my 
^ifie  tTiiiUl  breakfast  wsis  a hurried  nieah  -'Fwflhp^ 

Wry  &#>n  twyry  one  was  out  of  the  ear.  If, 
yhning-ronui  uud  the  hurtle  of  their  inr- 

Hik'd  Thoov.to 

i M arjorie  and  B/VroflVy  ennn/  irtfo  the  ho  rmuh 
fehtl  iumcl  in  Imiid)  the  ehdd ^ eiii n still  Ibis  r<;h 
niyey  ;t$ife  d tvappi>ititiu^n  \ of  a over  to 
few  mihiftes  iM^forev  Seen  ;the  Idte  how  -'  yasp  cor 
On  hef  ^hort  eurl?  ^^rnoddv  Iter  mamier 

Tt^idy  was  going  away  d»i  Hue  c>n^»  ami  pifeher  \ 
he  had  already  told  <bf/r  fit  at  flight,  l gf 
ho  ^ Mfore  he  ^aw  eUim.d, 

W 1 1 h h gplp'  she  i kopp^l  Myi  • W In  tcrTs  If  it  ’i 
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Then  ay)  ut^nration  enrOe  to  him. 

• M.ir,i«‘(  b /•  hr  \vluspejfed>  “will  you 
do  a favor  for  me— -n  great,  big  favor f V 


iJr.i  cii  by  fl  iitifiiiim  iy<k4ti 


m>t>V  SAV>  Hi:  WSt<i'  UM  AWrU,  V iSmf! 

a • - V v *• 
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to  be  one.  Miss  Winter  knelt,  and  Mar- 
jorie’s small  mouth  approached  her  ear. 
In  the  next  second  the  half-dozen  men 
and  women  who  were  drawing  on  coats 
and  gloves  in  the  hall  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Ted’s  message,  uttered  as 
distinctly  as  the  traditional  stage  aside. 
Delivered  in  an  auditorium,  it  should 
have  reached  the  last  row.  Clear,  sharp, 
penetrating,  it  filled  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  wide  hall. 

“ Teddy  says  he  loves  you  awfly,  Miss 
Winter.  An’  will  you  pease  mahwy 
him  1” 

Miss  Winter  stood  up  hastily,  her  fair 
face  scarlet.  There  was  a second’s  hush 
around  her,  then  a general  rush  toward 


the  front  door.  Teddy  Hapgood  had  a 
passing  vision  of  fleeing  figures,  of  wav- 
ing scarfs  and  veils,  of  coat-tails  erect 
in  the  haste  of  departure.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  place  was  deserted  save  by 
three  persons.  She  was  in  his  arms,  and 
no  one  was  left  to  view  the  picture  save 
Marjorie,  who  shamelessly  drew  nearer, 
wide-eyed  and  wondering,  to  give  her 
whole  attention  to  the  appealing  spectacle 
of  Miss  Winter  crying  on  her  Teddy’s 
breast. 

“ Oh,  Ted,  I’ve  been  so  perfectly 
wretched”  sighed  the  Only  One,  when 
her  lips  were  free  for  speech.  “I  was 
dreadfully  afraid  you’d  have  to  go  away 
without  saying  it!” 


At  Evening 

BY  B.  MAC  ARTHUR 

1FEEL  an  envy  very  deep 

For  those  frail  little  birds  that  fly 
Across  the  tranquil  evening  sky 
Before  the  world  has  gone  to  sleep. 

Each  evening  e’er  the  light  is  done 
There  falls  a hush,  as  though  the  Lord 
Were  wont  to  speak  a wondrous  word — 

The  promise  of  another  sun. 

The  traffic  of  the  air  is  still, 

The  clouds  are  motionless  and  flushed, 

The  very  wind  is  listening,  hushed, 

As  though  to  hear  the  Master’s  will. 

And  then  the  swallows’  twittering  flight ! 
Audaciously,  yet  half  in  fear, 

As  though  they  knew  He  held  them  dear 
And  so  forgave  them  every  night. 

They  hasten  past;  the  sun  is  low. 

The  Master’s  word  at  close  of  day 
Ts  spoken — yet  the  swallows  stray 
Enraptured  in  the  afterglow. 

Ah,  for  that  confidence  divine! 

The  knowledge  that,  however  late 
I seemed  to  let  the  Master  wait. 

His  pardon  and  His  love  were  mine! 
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Lady  Stanhope,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds 

THE  art  of  Reynolds  is  the  result  of  two  forces — 
tradition  and  personal  character,  stimulated  by  the 
society  of  his  time.  While  he  sums  up  previous 
tradition,  he  stamps  it  with  his  personality  and  grace, 
and  his  long  line  of  portraits  forms  a monument  to  Eng- 
lish society  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  admired 
by  his  contemporaries  for  his  fertility,  ease,  and  grace, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a portrait  like  this  from  Mr. 
Hearn’s  gallery  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  incontestable 
Reynolds  charm.  The  suroness  of  drawing,  the  felicity 
of  pose,  and  the  happy  setting,  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
painter’s  mastery.  Then  there  are  a stateliness  and  a 
charming  reticence  which  carry  an  air  of  contempla- 
tion, while  the  artist’s  occupation  with  a sense  of  beauty 
gives  distinction  to  his  subject.  However,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  only  beautiful  women  were  portrayed  for 
family  heirlooms.  A genius  can  perform  wonders  with 
mediocrity.  Resides,  the  painter  forced  all  sitters  to 
fit  an  ideal.  Stumpy  figures  and  clumsy  hands  were 
reformed  and  given  such  elegance  and  grace  as  their 
owners  believed  themselves  to  possess.  It  is  idealized 
portraiture  of  a time  when  different  social  characteristics 
existed,  and  painters  sought  in  their  subjects  traits  of 
elegance  and  decorative  effect,  rather  than  simplicity  and 
truth  of  character.  But  time  has  changed  our  way  of 
seeing  things;  social  conditions  have  altered,  hence  the 
art  of  that  time  is  not  to  be  copied,  much  as  it  may  be 
admired.  Modern  painters  have  done  their  utmost  to 
break  the  bondage  of  tradition  in  order  to  express  their 
own  time.  The  English  painters  aimed  to  make  visible 
for  later  generations  the  life  of  their  time,  but  they  gave 
us  documents  of  a class  rather  than  of  individuals.  They 
were  less  searching  than  modern  painters  in  their  vision 
of  individual  character.  Through  all  their  portraits  runs 
a thread  of  similarity,  as  though  all  were  members  of  one 
family.  There  is  suavity,  repose,  and  dignity,  but  we 
never  catch  the  mental  attitude  of  the  sitter.  There  is 
attention  to  detail  and  sound  construction,  but  we  miss 
the  penetrating  vision  as  much  as  we  do  the  gay,  sweep- 
ing freedom  of  brush-play  in  the  work  of  to-day. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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LADY  STANHOPE.  B>  SI P JOSHl  A REYNOLDS 

Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 

Now  in  the  collection  of  George  A.  Hearn,  Eaq. 
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On  the  Way  to  Africa 

BY  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 


THE  time  of  times  to  approach  Port 
Said  is  just  at  the  fall  of  dusk. 
Then  the  sea  lies  in  opalescent 
patches,  and  the  low  shores  fade  away 
into  the  gathering1  night.  Slanting  masts 
and  yards  of  the  dhows  silhouette  against 
a sky  of  the  deepest  translucent  green; 
and  the  heroic  statue  of  De  Lesseps, 
standing  forever  at  the  gateway  he 
opened,  points  always  to  the  mysterious 
East. 

The  rhythmical  accustomed  chug  of 
the  engines  had  fallen  to  quarter-speed, 
leaving  an  uncanny  stillness  throughout 
the  ship.  Silently  we  slipped  between 
the  long  piers,  drew  up  on  the  water- 
side town,  seized  the  buoy,  and  came  to 
rest.  All  around  us  lay  other  ships  of 
all  sizes,  motionless  on  the  inky  water. 
The  reflections  from  their  lights  seemed 
to  thrust  into  the  depths,  like  stilts ; 
and  the  few  lights  from  the  town  re- 
flected shiveringly  across.  Along  the 
water-front  all  was  dark  and  silent.  We 
caught  the  loom  of  buildings,  and  be- 
hind them  a dull  glow  as  from  a fire, 
and  guessed  tall  minarets,  and  heard  the 
rising  and  falling  of  chanting.  Numer- 
ous small  boats  hovered  near,  floating  in 
and  out  of  the  patches  of  light  we  our- 
selves cast,  waiting  for  permission  to 
swarm  at  the  gang-plank  for  our  patron- 
age. 

We  went  ashore,  passed  through  a 
wicket  gate  and  across  the  dark  build- 
ings to  the  heart  of  the  town,  whence 
came  the  dull  glow  and  the  sounds  of 
people. 

Here  were  two  streets  running  across 
each  other,  both  brilliantly  lighted,  both 
thronged,  both  lined  with  little  shops. 
In  the  latter  one  could  buy  anything,  in 
any  language,  with  any  money.  In  them 
we  saw  cheap  straw  hats  made  in  Ger- 
many. hung  side  by  side  with  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  stuffs  from  the  Orient; 
shoddy  European  garments  and  Eastern 
jewels : cheap  celluloid  combs  and  curi- 
ous embroideries.  The  crowds  of  passers- 


by  in  the  streets  were  compounded  in  the 
same  curiously  mixed  fashion : a few 
Europeans,  generally  in  white,  and  then 
a variety  of  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Somalis, 
Berbers,  East-Indians,  and  the  like,  each 
in  his  own  gaudy  or  graceful  costume. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  accuracy  of  feel- 
ing, anyway,  of  our  various  “ Midways,” 
“ Pikes,”  and  the  like  of  our  World’s  Ex- 
positions that  the  streets  of  Port  Said 
looked  like  Midways  raised  to  the  nth 
power.  Along  them  we  sauntered  with 
a pleasing  feeling  of  self  - importance. 
On  all  sides  we  were  gently  and  humbly 
besought  — by  the  shopkeepers,  by  the 
sidewalk  venders,  by  would-be  guides,  by 
fortune-tellers,  by  jugglers,  by  magicians; 
all  soft-voiced  and  respectful ; all  yielding 
as  water  to  rebuff,  but  as  quick  as  water 
to  glide  back  again.  Wherever  we  went 
we  were  accompanied  by  a retinue 
straight  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  moment  when  wc 
should  tire,  should  seek  out  the  table  of 
a sidewalk  cafe,  and  should,  in  our  re- 
laxed mood,  be  ready  to  unbend  to  our 
royal  purchases. 

At  that  moment  we  were  too  much 
interested  in  the  town  itself.  The  tiny 
shops  with  their  smiling  and  insinuating 
Oriental  keepers  were  fascinating  in 
their  displays  of  carved  woods,  jewelry, 
perfumes,  silks,  tapestries,  silversmith’s 
work,  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  like.  To 
either  side  the  main  street  lay  along  nar- 
row, dark  alleys,  in  which  flared  single 
lights,  across  which  flitted  mysterious 
long-robed  figures,  from  which  floated 
stray  snatches  of  music  either  palpitating- 
ly barbaric  or  ridiculously  modern.  There 
the  authority  of  the  straight,  soldierly- 
looking  Sudanese  policemen  ceased;  and 
it  was  not  safe  to  wander  unarmed  or 
alone. 

Besides  these  motley  variegations  of 
East  and  West,  the  main  feature  of  the 
town  was  the  street-car.  It  was  an  open- 
air  structure  of  spacious  dimensions,  as 
though  benches  and  a canopy  had  been 
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Wat^bfront  at  port  Said 


rather  haphazard  r* n ix  small 
;da:rtci'n^platform,  The  track  is  vib»ar3- 
1$  mriow  iii  gage*  and  ,w  a cbnscqumee 
the  .edifice  stayed  and  swung  from  side 
to  $ide.  A sjngJe  mule  was  attached  to 
it  Jorj^ly  by  about  t*?rt  fppt . ;,n>f  rope*  ami 
driven  by  o tfflmly  ra^mnulbf  m a 
t »r(>a  ri Vi  while;  vft  r i ty&  -/illWf  t&iurfjs?  rt<#a  * 
,m)j leo jiigcii  lately  stid  iHeHi re holy 
sm  the  v? idoly  Whence 

lids  ear  came  hr  whither  \\  vyeiH  I do  UM; 
ktnnv.  Its  orbit  svvmig  info  the 


ijalf^ldzen  poMiij beards  seemed  stiffibhhit 
to  set  a small  hoy  up  in  trade  and  to 
imbue  him  with  all  the  importance  and 
insistence^  of  a merchant  with  jewels. 
Other  tep-year-bld  ragamuffins  tried  to 
call  our  attention  to  some  sort  of  sleight- 
of  - hand  with  poor  downy  Hide  chick- 
ens. (Jrtire;  txirhanod,  and  polite  Indoor- 
squatted  efos'5-legged  at  our  feet,  beg; 
due  to  give  us  u look  info  the  future 
hy  moans  . 'lit  the,  only ^ genuine  ball- 
marked  Yqgi-isni;:  a troupe,  of  ^*rohyt$ 
went  ener^c t i c a]  1 y and  hopefuny  tii  ftyugh 
rpijtig  : a n;»eritorTpn?  perfprtfVan fe;’; 
feet  awny : a deftly  tTnnrqdmut  jugglec. 
did  very  easily,  and  direct  lyfignpatig  opr 
wfitobfiil  eyes.;  some  rea?|y 
tricks  A }nvttor%^pfgedUH  sw :ini,  of 
insImooinC:  -mill oebbbo ~ «u  ennll 
d.i.igH  dangled  :*ud  Spread  ihoH  ware-, 
where;  they  t hp y lirlyf  t hoi use  1 y^  tuest:  ‘StyrH 
•-•f  -.n  w-iuion.  Icw'oel  our  own  little’ 

group  we  saw  sb>wjy  raising  in  fhv 

:Hgj.ne.l  street  outside  the  portico  the 

ydr  fegif  t (*d  and  p i ftj  b jerqu'd -v . , fingers, 
A oo >:y  ; be  way  a plioungi'ooh  hfov!nl: 
odr'A^hrirgd  ‘axefe-tta . f bdr 

lor  .Frinco^  from  ^*>»ociv here  over  in 
the  dflrk  and  tcri^s^Uey came 
Hu  regular  heating  of  a i.r.;oOan.  The 


tuam 

street,  turned  ^ ednyer,  -end  dlsiilmearcd 

Apparently  Europeans  did  Wit  paimcilsft?. 
this  [defuresijne  wreck,  but  drove  elegant- 
?y  but  'mysteriously  m small.  open,  rubs 
coodueU‘d  by  totally  incongruous  drivers. 
We  ended  tlriitlly  at  an  iW^Wbg 
boicl.  where  we  dined  Icy  an  open 
vvindi!f^r  jp0:  above  f he  ley e)  of  th».  street, 
A clo^h  idUorned.  faces  besought  tne  m- 
dimmer  At  a 0ikt\m  -vf. 

pi<M'  ti\?  mildest  Interest  » dozen  lony. 
’biv;ivv!i  urmp  thrust,  the  spoils  of  the  E;C‘t 
'upsotr  onr  ^Hin^idoratKa).  ■ f-.;;. 

For  eoffee  anij  Pigars  wp  fv»t>V’e<I  t<> 
tnrraco  k phtsidW  Bpro'  an  nreh^ft^a. 

fdayed?  ihe  peoples  of  many  rjtftkms  sivt 
at  little  p|fes,  the  pe.Jdlcrs,  fakirs,  jn.g- 
glers,  and  fortune- tellers  sscarrned.  vi; 
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Near  midnight 
we  . 

down  tliVf  jjt  r <tei  $<p 
the  tju«y>  whehA 
we  >ei$\  ro^l'fe 
the  shin  hr  7m- 
/Other  hirhaheyL 
Uinft^rnbcti 
w It  o A.  1 1 jf 
fee^ecj  jm>l  g <?op- 


pnfjr  boatman. 


Some  time  <lnr* 
iiiy  tho  w\^hi  Vfi- 

xxiy&t  have  ^arW^; 
hut  so  gtnftr  hfri 

w&  m -£t 

fractional 
t li  a t ii»  t i l 
raio«|  .my  }<.  :id 
mul  looked  o)ii  f 
!uh1  not  rmilmoj 
the  jfaei  1 
n high  saniPIvHn)?. 
This  g)  hEnE 
rvrrtqnotraty  by  nte 
t il  I grew  tirrii  • *! 
Inufcmg  at  it. 
gM  U |1i 

After  bre&kftvM, 
howe^rr,  T fmiul 
f h Ht  :.  tfe 
bank  had 
it  1 1 tact  Vo  liSsy  -Istl ' 
•jNS;  Thlr>^v 


Passing  mAovCit)  iwe.  Cxnsl 


m.MLMHfin*m  ;uul  p'mrmvstnm  ii.i'ui  *‘ftr  fyweh  halve  with  store'  vied  in  cum 
wiih  it*  iram!'’  j^^Uffujs  • swayo/h  hv  vov  of  wliihvbzd  'Ngn'r^W  ,s.hihflt:vl  ^hnVii 
i » i .tram  diminu*  ivo  nud<  H**-  *ih*pe  0 it  pm*  i/ruMp*''  dn.de.  Tn’.i 

Suddenly  our  persistent  am  1 mousing  raided.  women  hi  bbmk,  to  ih 

ent<mnwm  vmiUhed  in  nil  /ii r^? i,m v rye*  in  yfluiae  heavily  ~4vn  with  se- 

St.sUitli'iig  hi) v <k  ftm  portion  wm-,  n.  wry  oviu*.  LaTvh-i.nuL  with  nm-MW  a.flyer 
-trudM,’  blink  Nmhnv-o  I hi  hi*  h.md  unUbu*,  patvhui)  us  pas?;  Uimlr.o  work* 
o:v  yla  usual  T\  *\  i~i.  hi*  i-h>ihh»£  $4#  nmo  in  kir'io'i  mol  loin  - * jfttii  far- 

:iit  -trim  kbAkiv  -■  ;lc i jtj:' . i ■•  ';^W[  vm«Tp;d  a ^ihrnre^Yne  gritty  tnih  VHd  net 

h:ur  \V t Ml  Mu iv  pmuvv  lw  w-m,  and  ft*  he  (njiltlMg  thcniMuIv.eH  hy  over 

ground  !o-  .middle  ww  vlriiwr.  «di‘>e  anti  exorHon.  .‘Nvikevl  sued!  hoys  nuvyl  us  ho 
Hmmtb  | v/i)  y ioiu  y (im:  a Mmrf  ‘.•li-timri-  j’l>"  l.umk<  glided  \>‘ 

uu\i  u Vedf  ui  hrysldtk  Very  dmvh\  mM  wry  • v^niy  the  wii*b 

He  uuol»<  j\  m.;-',  owwmiiny  EtC^ih  imi  si« 'k  >>  a Mm*  v.  ih.r  v>;  nii-r  fit  a --lough 
(more,  nr, 4 wu  . tt fined  prido,  )i  aiL-v  . ••>■'  dunk  -hm;  < ymu!  ‘tli^  vky  above  the 

•*h,ot.  dioijfttvd  -hdv  e-o‘  a VT*,H  V.tru.  . y*  ?lnM‘  yiy-d  ' h'.*kv-d  r>  { r«’UM-I  v him>, 

.Vo  y,.ir»!  h*y  mu'  v nUuuuoi  ; Imt  A • - hrul.  '-'.iJiu  mnular  Uit‘Tv  .»)-£ 

Uit-rvLv  ho!:-)  ,i  thuMh*  tnyyinl  llm  ditrk-  v.-iy  no  fm  mUnaU^o.  ^Mihhi.lis.  hvx?y 

^v^;':atvc\ ; &ft»  * itiit  Vniinyo  ’ \m\ /be^ii;  : 

Yiiw-i  Imi-Jy  tu*/n»  d i}Vwty.  We  w.-w  h-tr  h,,r  th>--'  v.  ;,i  mm  «vu«]?f  i;iiv-  »*«•.  nyi* 
i ^ ku f r iv ? ' • v e .vom.  • • wv-.lmtl'-  fo ' f'mss'  an'- 


K'<?  w thiil  on*  vt  ( w ‘bile  . Ari  edd  man  shrieked 

id  being  drawn  it-  svlluUe*  tit  l‘r* *»ii  the  dhow  itself, 

into  eollision  with  As  they  never  by  any  chance  thought of 
sidled  by  separated  mooring  her  .both  stfcnv  and  stent,  iko 
so  that  we  could  dhovr  generally  changed,  etifjk  rapidly, 
other's  degfo  and  ^hipping  considerable  \water  ip  thy  proc- 
A*  r.-t.ht#  <i«:  y row  e ;s.  H muni:  he  very  trying  to  get  so 
\visi\  llrejlurrH  m evdtod  in  a hot  olimafe. 

^ nttimniliar  The  high  sand-hank* ot .the  £arly  part 

iv  t'owntrlpi? ; biA1  V £ tfe  d ay  a*  am  drop]  >ed  loVvpr  to  ufford 
Otwk  or  C fir h bh‘  hs  a wider  view.  In  its  bromk  general 
i&YwXiv  dirty  ; features  the  • country  quite  simply, 
hu^ijiy.-a? . p.i^eii-  • i he  desert  of  Arizona.  over  again. 
fcfV  from  \\$  rouyWd  ftry  ehU  of  tire  epnal  about 

M‘lad»  ixuignid  fig-  three  uVloek  of  die  afternoon,.  and 
irvas  chairs;  gun-  dropped  anchor  far  off  low-lying  shores; 

mi  Mon  .hnnnd.  on  t fu  r tmmcvdwpa  ;sig>wed  us  white  limans 
ee  a I\  :&  <>,  pun-  in  apfuirndly  ukighv.  rank  along  a.  far* 
ip  from  whose  ey-  reaching/  'narrow  suml-spit,  with  sparse 
; hatch,  deck,  and  .tree*?.  an  da  r:vilroad*iine.  That  was  the 
wn,  English  hf  • Stie%  ant]  Seemed  .;^. 

German  decks—  * <(hvg  that  we  were  not.  partioidarly 
jp  for  or  were  sorry  rlavt  we  could  not  go  ashore,  fay 
he  only  craft  that  lo ; ilni  di^ian^  wtfftt  inbnnt^te^ r^tfd  th^ 
lion  on  our  tuYri  wafer  oil  shout  us  was  the  light-,  elrar 
Arab  dhows,  green  of  the  sk^r  at  stmset. 

\&t&  and  Ur"  Itiny  Inmnnerahle  dhows  and  rowboats 
theim  Since  flie*e  swarmed  dowpL,  filled  A&itb  mgi’t  saleft- 
mei&U  4^^‘vl  at  men  of  curios  and  ostrfcii  pfumeS;  They 
e*iuil  thpig  four  hud  not  fruK'li  time  in  whteh  do  bargaiu, 
iff.  desperately  to  a so.  they  made  up  in  rapid-fire  rod  fern - 
e of  fhe-  suiihhiiig-  tion.  Die  veiy  tall  and  dign itJeil  Arab 
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had  as  sailor  of  his  craft  the  most  ex- 
traordinary creature,  just  above  the  lower 
limit  of  the  human  race.  He  was  of  a 
dull  coal-black,  without  a single  high 
light  on  him  anywhere,  as  though  he  had 
been  sanded;  had  prominent  teeth,  like 
those  of  a baboon,  in  a wrinkled,  wizened 
monkey  face,  across  which  were  three 
tattooed  bands;  and  possessed  a little, 
long-armed,  spare  figure,  bent  and  wiry. 
He  clambered  up  and  down  his  mast, 
fetching  things  at  his  master’s  behest; 
leaped  nonchalantly  for  our  rail  or  his 
own  spar,  as  the  case  might  be,  across 
the  staggering  abyss;  clung  so  well  with 
his  toes  that  he  might  almost  have  been 
classified  with  the  quadrumana;  and  be- 
tween times  squatted  humped  over  on 
the  rail,  watching  us  with  bright,  elfish, 
alien  eyes. 

At  last  the  big  German  sailors  bundled 
the  whole  variegated  horde  overside.  It 
was  time  to  go,  and  our  anchor -chain 
was  already  rumbling  in  the  hawse- 
pipes.  They  tumbled  hastily  into  their 
boats,  and  at  once  swarmed  up  their 
masts,  whence  they  feverishly  continued 
their  interrupted  bargaining.  In  fact,  so 
fully  embarked  on  the  tides  of  commerce 
were  they  that  they  failed  to  notice  the 
tides  of  nature  widening  between  us. 
One  old  man  in  especial,  at  the  very  top 
of  his  mast,  jerked  hither  and  thither 
by  the  sea,  continued  imploringly  to 
offer  an  utterly  ridiculous  carved  wooden 
camel  long  after  it  was  impossible  to 
have  completed  the  transaction  should 
anybody  have  been  moonstruck  enough 
to  desire  it.  Our  ship’s  prow  swung; 
and  just  at  sunset,  as  the  lights  of  Suez 
were  twinkling  out  one  by  one,  we  headed 
down  the  Red  Sea. 

Suez  is  indeed  the  gateway  to  the  East. 
In  the  Mediterranean  often  the  sea  is 
rough,  the  winds  cold,  passengers  are 
not  yet  acquainted,  and  hug  the  saloons 
or  the  leeward  side  of  the  deek.  Once 
through  the  canal  and  all  is  changed 
by  magic.  The  air  is  hot  and  languid; 
the  ship’s  company,  down  to  the  very 
scullions,  appear  in  immaculate  white; 
the  saloon  chairs  and  transoms  even  are 
put  in  white  coverings;  electric  fans  hum 
everywhere;  the  run  on  lime  - squashes 
begins;  and  many  quaint  and  curious 
customs  of  the  tropics  obtain. 


For  example:  it  is  etiquette  that  be- 
fore eight  o’clock  one  may  wander  the 
decks  at  will  in  one’s  pajamas,  converse 
affably  with  fair  ladies  in  pig-tail  and 
kimono,  and  be  not  abashed.  But  on 
the  stroke  of  eight  bells  it  is  also  etiquette 
to  disappear  very  promptly  and  to  array 
oneself  for  the  day;  and  it  is  very  im- 
proper indeed  to  see  or  be  seen  after  that 
hour  in  the  rather  extreme  negligee  of 
the  early  morning.  Also  it  becomes  the 
universal  custom,  or  perhaps  I should  say 
the  necessity,  to  slumber  for  an  hour 
after  the  noon  meal.  Certainly  sleep 
descending  on  the  tropical  traveler  is 
armed  with  a bludgeon.  Passengers, 
crew,  steerage,  “ deck,”  animal,  and  bird 
fall  down  then  in  an  enchantment.  I 
have  often  wondered  who  navigates  the 
ship  during  that  sacred  hour;  or,  indeed, 
if  anybody  navigates  it  at  all.  Perhaps 
that  time  is  sacred  to  the  genii  of  the 
old  East,  who  close  all  prying  mortal 
eyes,  but  in  return  lend  a guiding  hand 
to  the  most  pressing  of  mortal  affairs. 
The  deck  of  the  ship  is  a curious  9ight 
between  the  hours  of  half-past  one  and 
three.  The  tropical  9iesta  requires  no 
couching  of  the  form.  You  sit  down  in 
your  chair  with  a book — you  fade  slowly 
into  a deep,  restful  slumber.  And  yet 
it  is  a slumber  wherein  certain  small, 
pleasant  things  persist  from  the  world 
outside.  You  remain  dimly  conscious  of 
the  rhythmic  throbbing  of  the  engines, 
of  the  beat  of  soft,  warm  air  on  your 
cheek. 

At  three  o’clock  or  thereabouts  you 
rise  as  gently  back  to  life,  and  sit  erect 
in  your  chair  without  a stretch  or  a 
yawn  in  your  whole  anatomy.  Then  is 
the  one  time  of  day  for  a display  of 
energy  — if  you  have  any  to  display. 
Ship  games,  walks  — fairly  brisk  — ex- 
plorations to  the  forecastle,  a watch  for 
flying-fish  or  Arab  dhows,  anything  until 
tea-time.  Then  the  glowing  sunset,  the 
opalescent  sea,  and  the  soft  afterglow  of 
the  sky — and  the  bugle  summoning  you 
to  dress.  That  is  a mean  job.  Nothing 
could  possibly  swelter  worse  than  the 
tiny  cabin.  The  electric  fan  is  an  ag- 
gravation. You  reappear  in  your  fresh 
“ whites,”  somewhat  warm  and  flustered 
both  in  mind  and  bodv.  A turn  around 
the  deek  cools  you  off,  and  dinner  re- 
stores your  equanimity — dinner,  with  the 
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Warm,  hnjiir  n\v  breathing  through  deiudndy  that  mm  ia  in  » far 

>d?  The  \vnle~opetf  pr*t-«:w ; the  electric  fjuw'  ‘eeuntrv  This  b intensified  hr  t lie  fact 
drumming  ?h«*  men  all  in  He;m  rlmf  in  rhe-o*  fruftudiy*  the  moon,  the 

white;  Jh>>  jadV-.  fhn  vi: ry  few  yr%*\hi&;>  • Treat.  . glorious,  ntdm,  tropVd  tnoon.  h 
hdii^,  in  W*U,  TV  gown*.'  Adder  «,liwm,r  yilif^-dJy-' . overhend  — foliiV*  the  center 
the 'ilM:  a.*  ii‘:ar  rv^ri  m Vt  will  be,  ami;  ine-  of  rlu*  zenith— iu>e ad  nh  as  with  as 
bare  bolide  ^A  iha  hn^<-  nfmjr  progre>-n  m our  tempera  tit  zom\  always  more  or 
und  ^booing  bifesim  At  ten  or  eleven  b’-ss  tied  to  the  homou,  Tins,  too, 
hA'IovU  tlVgtfppT*  begin,  to  {>r*tcsk  up.  the  lend*  the  uinht  nr»  exoiie  quality,  tin? 

chairs  to  euifdy.  Soon  reappears-  mure  p.flver ivy  in  that  at  first  the  rea^H: 
at  frajnmacil-  feutv  followed ' hy  a steward  for  it  is  not  apprehended. 

Tiirryhpr  a maftre^  Thisr.fe  spread,  un-  A ni^ht  in'  tin*  tropics  h always  more 
dor  it*  o'wjhVs  direction,;  in  a dork  com  -or  less  broken.  One  awakens*  and 
her ■'forward-  With  a dub  you  in  your  again.  M et  ionics  white  - chid  namvsv 
turn  plunge  down  into  the  sweltering  » * i im ret ir$  -gl o w In g,  ore  lounging  against 
inferno  of  y.oir  cabin,  only  to  reappear  ' the  rail  looldu^  out  over  'a  rtmlmu  sea* 
likewise  with  a steward  .and  a mattress.  The  B'otmlieh*  Sirs  in  pat  reft, * aero.**  the 
The  mattress,  if  you  are  Vue.  yv.i  spread  ijleek,  -ldvoriug  slightly  under  (ho  Throb 
where  the  wind  of  the  ship'*  Aniuy  will,  of  the  engines,  <u  o^  Vomdly  sw trying 

In  full  Opn ft  yet).  It  is  a strong  V’irid  slowly  forward  or  slowly  back  a*  the 

and  Mows  open  you  heavily,  so  that  the  -hip's  course  elianpes^  but  otberwUw  mo- 
sb-cves  anil  legs  of  vour  pajamas  flop;  tmnWs  for  b»  ?v  the  sea  is  always  Cahfn 

bat  it  i?v  a soft,  warm  wind,  and  bents  Ton  raise  your  head,  look  about,  spr awt 

you  aas.  with  muWfdi  ^u^if's'v.  y /tem--  m a now  pimtion  on  ymtr  mattress,  full 

per;ii^  djiue  can  you  .eyer  euji^  this  asleep.  On  nuo  r»f  those  oeeasious  yoVj 

p.M-uliar  i lb’ct  of  n strong  breez»  «m  y,.ur  tincl  urn  >.|m  ^Pdly  that  the  velvet-gray 
nabd  -kin  v ilhont  *oeu  the  f;dniri<^  -nr-  ydi-ht  lias  PiM*<Mnr  sp'rbgrny  dawn,  vu-d 
faeo  oiviily  o*o>n(inn.  &<*  SudHlunieji  lias  I hat  the  kindly  old  quartermaster  is  Wnd- 
oue'.hoeonie  to  feeling  eotder  bra  dtaui'hf  i)ig  aver  you  Sleepily,  very  sleepily,  yon 
Unit  the  abseuoo  of  (TiilJ  lends  the  night  *tij ggev  your  feet  nnd  erdiopse  into  the 
>?U  ian'a'itO»M,xdi!oo  the  neut*  w,  ird  in  imafcwt  ei.air.  Then  to  the  Swish  or 

that  it:  h \manuiyyed.  so  that  one  fe<*j^  Waters  as  it  in  sailor-,  sjlnee  the  decks  all 


At  iNMJMiiKAiiU;  keWb'  V.n  MVAft.’.Ufli  DOW 
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a '• 7(m<  ,voti  f?nl5  into  > erf  ’a  wrccki^i  ste/imnr-  stuck 

redly  deep  deep.  up  an  bento  angle  fn>m  liny  ^urjres* 

At  six  o'clock,  this  is  broken  hy  tfhoUi-  Shortly  a her,  -we  picked,  ntj  the  chores  djt 
hahuuit  mult  her  tropical  mstiturioji,  con-  Arabia, 
sistyug  merdyof  dyer  tea  arid  .v?ra^ter%' 

I.  never-  oonM  to  cate  for  it,  bto  nb- 

xvltere  in  the  tropics  could  I feu!  i£  off* 

No  matter  hew  riml  I mtfc  or  hnwdveul 
sleepy*  I imd  to  receive  that  ^»tifOirndod 
rhxihshiihiftfi.  Thro^m#  tiling  ^t  : tfe  sakt  hy 
imtl«v'  wk(V  imVo^bt  it  did ; tfo;  ^od  lit 
all*  lie  merely  dodged/  Admen \ tiuji  rtfi 
p>y  tfPt»d.  rtor  prolubifioi t in  ^t fWgf-  P -rrua- 
1 was  but  o&p  vvliJ^>  into  n&jbc  whole 
: wlid*y ap<i  I . 

idj^yiipra^i^  • rubpin^ , envftttpr  - t§,  '-$$§*’ 
l*xnri,  Xi^  v^sp^p*.  XhAvyi'py.;  % the  ej*riv 
Xidtir> . erp  tlip  ;tMrpfitathib  fumy*  in  .rtn- 
itnpipXi  it  did  pot  drive  to;  to  liaruictduy 
Py}T  tfpyeral  vittyA  ; iXfct;!  &WtP  "H 

warm,  flat  ' ;«&**<.,  • Then  one:  rim  films?.  - s# 

. came'  :;y>ft^'de|k v-;>tp  flint  ourselves  nlto|c- 

^ t idandn.  They- 

were : of  ml  ami  dark- 

rugged.  .toit#  without. 

-:  "awd-Tor  #ecumun*d  palebey- 


It:  Vyfck  eoolej-,  anci  for  a otumgp  we  hml 

fu fried  into  our  tnmkK  when  *JB- 

ponVnjed  on  our  stdteromu  do<»r. 

“Tn  flu  ftataP  Af  the:  Eternal  Rash*” 
eyniioon  deokJU  ..  .'S‘«\; . 

}-«xt  un  ki MH0i4x^a  tod Ahmed  the 
row  of  acHitflly  draped  .tod  fatemstel 
flares  to  mg  the  rd) 

1 to  ship  lay  (juito  still  on  n .percent 
^^•iof  'Vj^ud^hjL.'  U'Yi](\rty\  a low.  Mi; 

shore  mi  toe-.-  tol<s  and  xmi&t 
mmrnf inns  on  the  other,  A strong  fbm> 
# toured  - from  two  shipst  reflectors  uver* 
tojemado  c in.  >i<  of  i'llunumniou  flint 

-■»!•. I5i»-il4  I, or  eimM  f . * # t;  /po-ncle  tht-  ca! 
r i o v ' * j { 1 itof  with  which  ull  rmltodo  W;is 
-ilvere/b  A do/t-n  hoafi  striving  oy:de;-t 
:■*  oiuvtif  ov  eliuKhug-  as  host  ihey  coo ul 
to  the  - *ihp\H  ‘ride  elided  hdo  fh»/ .' 

Htyl  he<’jro.*  Teal  end  or  dropped 

h:n  l.  Info  the  d wwtly ^vi; ifv-  hmhsfmiml- 
ity  of  the  mr.»oh. 
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omm®  WAY  TO  AFRICA. 


In  the  *torn  of  eaoh  beiid--  died*. : 

ljj& grhc*f*d!y  ifeufct/yf  Umg  that  ifoisfed  why.  the 

&$&■&*+  This*  rtmi  ln.*d  keen*  intelligent,  tug  did  tint  pull  out  of  the  way,  Rut 
» if.  inoo.  of  fin:  Vifo^k  ordejY/aa  alwny.s,  t:.{h\r  ix : •!  another  ort^rhi 

ik>i%di  .Ri^  a-  garden  had-b&eii  idea  would  ^tyife;.kituA}?e'T  u^nvvvk^  iui- 

bruwii  and  had  iroiue  to.  lift;.  tiye#*  Ik— ~ur  dl^appeiir  bp* 

Tfe£  h&ntfd.  w £fetr  thrusting  watli  ffe  cant#?-  #*niihg  o?er  the 

knit  ^tOfkgly  agaiu$  the  ]itt}$  deck,  to  enjr^r^  ^lT(\Ytry  a|*ae#t 

would  .drift,  tfeu*  ' •; 4 fretk A i^Vasol  to  a beav.v  chost. 
.bucks  \ : >,  \ - Offered  to  the  «6ttvr  t-hio  of  tfe  &h1|* 

-.  .v  ■ . ':  jbqfitiy .•  :$&•  boat*  fferj  \ftdch 

or  1 uy  n piohm^too  mob.-  Somo  pidMl  haleakof  .gwata  w^»  hoing  hoisted  aboard. 

.‘pkv  ih&  very  long,  liiafer  T\yo  k^nkb*  ainta  doxm  diituninfv^xnnfe 
xqvtittiA’  doing  notlvi Vi&j.  stfed  in  llui  fcalsf  of  oiio  of  t.bm>  cvalk 
?«>rue,  iauldded  underneath  Tho  camels  work  smSy  awl  9upc:r- 

white  i?lotli3  Ifet  campietel.T  covered  eilious  and  ^eonrful  as  emnol*  always 
tlietrii  elept  Wuntlly  In  the  bottom-  We  are;  and'  th'em: 

took  Jbe&e  . ut^ircltiiiyAitt^e • II  one  of  with  tfe  hutted  \ tit  tfe  abysmally  ite 
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ferior  spirit  for  something  that  scorns 
it,  as  is  the  usual  attitude  of  the  human 
mind  toward  camels.  We  waited  for 
upward  of  an  hour  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
those  camels  hoisted  aboard;  but  in  vain. 

At  length,  about  three  o’clock,  despair- 
ing of  the  camels,  we  turned  in. 

After  three  hours*  sleep  we  were  again 
on  deck.  Aden  by  daylight  seemed  to 
be  several  sections  of  a town  tucked  into 
pockets  in  bold,  raw  lava  mountains  that 
came  down  fairly  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Between  these  pockets  ran  a narrow 
shore  road,  and  along  the  road  paced 
haughty  camels  hitched  to  diminutive 
carts.  On  contracted,  round  bluffs  tow- 
ard the  sea  were  various  low  bungalow 
buildings  which,  we  were  informed,  com- 
prised the  military  and  civil  officers* 
quarters.  The  real  Aden  has  been  built 
inland  a short  distance,  at  the  bottom 
of  a cup  in  the  mountains.  Elaborate 
stone  reservoirs  have  been  constructed 
to  catch  rain-water,  as  there  is  no  other 
natural  supply  whatever.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty is  that  it  practically  never  rains; 
so  the  reservoirs  stand  empty,  the  water 
is  distilled  from  the  sea,  and  the  haughty 
camels  and  the  little  carts  do  the  dis- 
tributing. 

We  waited  patiently  at  the  rail  for 
an  hour  more  to  see  the  camels  slung 
aboard  by  the  crane.  It  was  worth  the 
wait.  They  lost  their  impassive  and  im- 
memorial dignity  completely,  sprawling, 
groaning,  positively  shrieking  in  dismay. 
When  the  solid  deck  rose  to  them  and 
the  sling  had  been  loosened,  however, 
they  regained  their  poise  instantaneous- 
ly. Their  noses  went  up  in  the  air,  and 
they  looked  about  them  with  a chal- 
lenging, unsmiling  superiority,  as  though 
to  dare  any  one  of  us  to  laugh.  Their 
native  attendants  immediately  squatted 
down  in  front  of  them  and  began  to  feed 
them  with  convenient  lengths  of  wdiat 
looked  like  our  common  marsh  cat-tail. 
The  camels  did  not  even  then  manifest  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  In- 
deed, they  would  not  condescend  to  reach 
out  three  inches  for  the  most  luscious  tit- 
bit held  that  far  from  their  aristocratic 
noses.  The  attendants  had  actually  to 
thrust  the  fodder  between  their  jaws.  I 
am  glad  to  say  they  condescended  to  chew. 

After  leaving  Aden  and  rounding  the 
great  promontory  of  Cape  Gardafui,  we 


turned  south  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Off  the  Cape  were  strange,  oily  cross- 
rips and  currents  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  the  flying-fish  rose  in  flocks  before 
our  bows;  high  mountains  of  peaks  and 
flat  table-tops  thrust  their  summits  into 
clouds;  and  along  the  coast  the  breakers 
spouted  like  whales.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  we  began  to  experience  what  our 
preconceptions  had  imagined  as  tropi- 
cal heat.  Heretofore  we  had  been  hot 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  the  air 
had  felt  as  though  wafted  from  an  opened 
furnace-door — dry  and  scorching.  Now, 
although  the  temperature  was  lower, 
the  humidity  was  greater.  A swooning 
languor  was  abroad  over  the  spell-bound 
ocean,  a relaxing  mist  of  enchantment. 

My  glasses  were  constantly  clouding  over 
with  a fine  coating  of  water-drops;  ex- 
posed metal  rusted  overnight;  the  folds 
in  garments  accumulated  mildew  in  an 
astonishingly  brief  period  of  time.  There 
was  never  even  the  suggestion  of  chill 
in  this  dampness.  It  clung  and  en- 
veloped like  a grateful  garment,  and 
seemed  only  to  lack  sweet  perfume. 

At  this  time,  by  good  fortune,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  moon  came  full.  We  had 
enjoyed  its  waxing  during  our  voyage 
down  the  Red  Sea ; but  now  it  had 
reached  its  greatest  phase,  and  hung 
over  the  slumbering  tropic  ocean  like  a 
lantern.  The  lazy  sea  stirred  beneath 
it,  and  the  ship  glided  on,  its  lights  fair- 
ly subdued  by  the  splendor  of  the  waters. 

It  is  customary  in  books  of  travel  to 
describe  this  part  of  the  journey  about 
as  follows:  “Skirting  the  low  and  un- 
interesting shores  of  Africa,  we  at  length 
readied — ” etc.  Low  and  uninteresting 
shores!  Through  the  glasses  we  made 
out  distant  mountains  far  beyond  nearer 
hills.  The  latter  were  green-covered  with 
dense  forests,  whence  rose  mysterious 
smokes.  Along  the  shore  we  saw  an  oc- 
casional cocoanut  plantation  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge,  and  native  huts  and  villages 
of  thatch.  Canoes  of  strange  models  lay 
drawn  up  on  shelving  beaches;  queer 
fish-pounds  of  brush  reached  out  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  coast.  The 
white  surf  pounded  on  a yellow  beach. 

All  about  these  things  was  the  jungle, 
hemming  in  the  plantations  and  villages, 
bordering  the  lagoons,  creeping  down 
until  it  fairly  overhung  the  yellow 
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bodies  swaying  lithely  in  alternation  as 
they  threw  their  weight  against  the  light 
ropes.  Other  blacks,  in  the  long,  white 
robes  and  exquisitely  worked  white  skull- 
caps of  the  Swahili,  glided  noiselessly  on 
bare  feet,  serving. 

After  dinner  we  sat  out  until  midnight 
in  the  teakwood  chairs  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery, staring  through  the  arches  into  the 
black,  mysterious  night,  for  it  was  very 
hot,  and  we  rather  dreaded  the  necessary 
mosquito-veils  as  likely  to  prove  stuffy. 
The  mosquitoes  are  few  in  Mombasa,  but 
they  are  very,  very  deadly.  At  midnight 
the  thermometer  stood  87°  Fahr. 

Our  premonitions  as  to  stuffiness  were 
well  justified.  We  passed  a restless  night 
and  awoke  at  daylight  to  the  sound  of 
a fine  row  of  some  sort  going  on  out- 
side in  the  streets.  Immediately  we  arose, 
threw  aside  the  lattices,  and  looked  out. 

Our  hotel  proved  to  be  on  the  direct 
line  of  freighting.  There  are  no  horses 
or  draft  - animals  in  Mombasa ; the  fly 
is  too  deadly.  Therefore  all  hauling  is 
done  by  hand.  The  tiny  tracks  of  the 
unique  street-car  system  run  everywhere 
any  one  would  wish  to  go,  branching  off 
even  into  private  grounds  and  to  the  very 
front  doors  of  bungalows  situated  far 
out  of  town.  Each  resident  owns  his 
own  street-car,  just  as  elsewhere  a man 
has  his  own  carriage.  There  are,  of 
course,  public  cars  also,  each  with  its 
pair  of  boys  to  push  it,  and  also  a num- 
ber of  rather  decrepit  rickshaws.  As  a 
natural  corollary  to  the  passenger  traffic, 
the  freighting  also  is  handled  by  the 
blacks  on  large,  flat  trucks  with  short 
guiding -poles.  These  men  are  quite 
naked  save  for  a small  loin-cloth;  are 
beautifully  shaped,  and  glisten  all  over 
from  the  perspiration  shining  in  the  sun. 
So  fine  is  the  texture  of  their  skins,  the 
softness  of  their  color,  so  rippling  the 
play  of  muscles,  that  this  shining  per- 
spiration is  like  a beautiful  polish.  They 
push  from  behind,  slowly  and  steadily  and 
patiently  and  unwaveringly,  the  most  tre- 
mendous loads  of  the  heaviest  stuffs. 
When  the  hill  becomes  too  steep  for  them, 
they  turn  their  backs  against  the  truck, 
and  by  placing  one  foot  behind  the  other, 
a few  inches  at  a time,  they  edge  their 
burden  up  the  slope. 

After  breakfast  we  put  on  our  sun- 
helmets  and  went  forth  curiously  to  view 
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the  town.  We  found  it  roughly  divided 
into  four  quarters — the  old  Portuguese, 
the  Arabic,  the  European,  and  the  native. 

The  Portuguese  comprises  the  . outer 
fringe  next  the  water-front  of  the  inner 
bay.  It  is  very  narrow  of  street,  with 
whitewashed  walls,  balconies,  and  won- 
derful carven  and  studded  doors.  The 
business  of  the  town  is  done  here.  The 
Arabian  quarter  lies  back  of  it — a maze 
of  narrow  alleys  winding  aimlessly  here 
and  there  between  high,  white  buildings, 
with  occasionally  the  minarets  and  tow- 
ers of  a mosque.  This  district  harbored, 
besides  the  upper-class  Swahilis  and 
Arabs,  a large  number  of  East-Indians. 

Still  back  of  this  are  thousands  of  the 
low  grass  or  mud-and-wattle  huts  of  the 
natives,  their  roofs  thatched  with  straw 
or  palm.  These  are  apparently  arranged 
with  little  system.  The  small  European 
population  lives  atop  the  sea  bluffs  be- 
yond the  old  fort  in  the  most  attractive 
bungalows.  This,  the  most  desirable 
location  of  all,  has  remained  open  to  them 
because  heretofore  the  fierce  wars  with 
which  Mombasa,  “the  Island  of  War,” 
has  been  swept  have  made  the  exposed 
seaward  lands  impossible. 

No  idle  occupation  can  be  more  fasci- 
nating than  to  wander  about  the  mazes 
of  this  ancient  town.  The  variety  of 
race  and  occupation  is  something  as- 
tounding. Probably  the  one  human  note 
that,  everywhere  persisting,  draws  the 
whole  together  is  furnished  by  the  water- 
carriers.  Mombasa  has  no  water  system 
whatever.  The  entire  supply  is  drawn 
from  numberless  picturesque  wells  scat- 
tered everywhere  in  the  crowded  center, 
and  distributed  mainly  in  Standard  Oil 
cans  suspended  at  either  end  of  a short 
pole.  By  dint  of  constant  daily  exercise, 
hauling  water  up  from  a depth  and  car- 
rying it  various  distances,  these  men 
have  developed  the  most  beautifully  pow- 
erful figures.  They  proceeded  at  a half- 
trot, the  slender  poles,  with  forty  pounds 
at  either  end,  seeming  fairly  to  cut  into 
their  naked  shoulders,  muttering  a word 
of  warning  to  the  loiterers  at  every  other 
breath  — semeelay!  semeelay!  No  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  Mombasa  you  may 
happen  to  be,  or  at  what  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  you  will  meet  these  industrious 
little  men  trotting  along  under  their 
burdens. 
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Everywhere  also  are  the  women,  car- 
rying themselves  proudly  erect,  with  a 
free  swing  of  the  hips.  They  wear  in- 
variably a single  sheet  of  cotton  cloth 
printed  in  blue  or  black  with  the  most 
astonishing  borders  and  spotty  designs. 
This  is  drawn  tight  just  above  the 
breasts,  leaving  the  shoulders  and  arms 
bare.  Their  hair  is  divided  into  per- 
haps a dozen  parts,  running  lengthwise 
of  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  after  the  manner  of 
the  stripes  on  a watermelon.  Each  part 
then  ends  in  a tiny,  twisted  pigtail  not 
over  an  inch  long.  The  lobes  of  their 
ears  have  been  stretched  until  they  hold 
thick,  round  disks  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  ornamented  by  concentric  cir- 
cles of  different  colors,  with  a red  bull's- 
eye  for  a center.  The  outer  edges  of  the 
ears  are  then  further  decorated  with 
gold  clasps  set  closely  together.  Many 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  armlets  com- 
plete the  get-up.  They  are  big  women, 
with  soft,  velvety  skins,  and  a proud  and 
haughty  carriage,  the  counterparts  of 
the  men  in  the  white  robes  and  caps. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
these  garments,  and  the  patterned  squares 
of  cloth  worn  by  the  women,  are  invari- 
ably most  spotlessly  clean. 

These,  we  learned,  were  the  Swahilis, 
the  ruling  class,  the  descendants  of  the 
old  slave-traders.  Under  them  are  all 
sorts  and  conditions.  Your  true  savage 
pleases  his  own  fancy  as  to  dress  and 
personal  adornment.  The  bushmen  gen- 
erally shaved  the  edges  of  their  wool 
to  leave  a nice,  close-fitting  natural  skull- 
cap, wore  a single  blanket  draped  from 
one  shoulder,  and  carried  a war -club. 
The  ear-lobes  seemed  always  to  be 
stretched;  sometimes  sufficiently  to  have 
carried  a pint  bottle.  Indeed,  white 
marmalade-jars  seemed  to  be  very  pop- 
ular wear.  One  ingenious  person  had 
acquired  a dozen  of  the  sort  of  safety- 
pins  used  to  fasten  curtains  to  their 
rings.  These  he  had  snapped  into  the 
lobes,  six  on  a side. 

We  explored  for  some  time.  One  of 
the  Swahilis  attached  himself  to  us  so 
unobtrusively  that  before  we  knew  it 
we  had  accepted  him  as  guide.  In  that 
capacity  he  realized  an  ideal,  for  he 
never  addressed  a word  to  us,  nor  did 


he  even  stay  in  sight.  We  wandered 
along  at  our  sweet  will,  dawdling  as 
slowly  as  we  pleased.  The  guide  had 
apparently  quite  disappeared.  Look 
where  we  would  we  could  in  no  manner 
discover  him.  At  the  next  corner  we 
would  pause,  undecided  as  to  what  to  do; 
there  in  the  middle  distance  would  stand 
our  friend,  smiling.  When  he  was  sure 
we  had  seen  him  and  were  about  to  take 
the  turn  properly,  he  would  disappear 
again.  Convoyed  in  this  pleasant  fash- 
ion, we  wound  and  twisted  up  and  down 
and  round  and  about  through  the  most 
appalling  maze.  We  saw  the  native  mar- 
kets with  their  vociferating  sellers  seated 
cross  - legged  on  tables  behind  piles  of 
fruit  or  vegetables,  while  an  equally 
vociferating  crowd  surged  up  and  down 
the  aisles.  Gray  parrots  and  little 
monkeys  perched  everywhere  about 
We  gave  one  of  the  monkeys  a ba- 
nana. He  peeled  it  exactly  as  a man 
would  have  done,  smelled  of  it  critically, 
and  threw  it  back  at  us  in  the  most 
insulting  fashion.  We  saw  also  the  rows 
of  Hindu  shops  open  to  the  street,  with 
their  gaudily  dressed  children  of  black- 
ened eyelids,  their  stolid,  dirty  pro- 
prietors, and  their  women,  marvelous  in 
bright  silks  and  massive  bangles.  In 
the  thatched  native  quarter  were  more 
of  the  fine  Swahili  women  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  earth  under  low  verandas, 
engaged  in  different  handicrafts ; and 
chickens,  and  many  amusing  naked  chil- 
dren. We  made  friends  with  many  of 
them,  communicating  by  laughtej  and 
by  signs,  while  our  guide  stood  unob- 
trusively in  the  middle  distance  waiting 
for  us  to  come  on. 

Just  at  sunset  he  led  us  to  a great 
open  space,  with  a tall  palm  in  the  center 
of  it,  and  the  gathering  of  a multitude 
of  people.  A muezzin  was  clambering 
into  a high  scaffold  built  of  poles,  whence 
shortly  he  began  to  intone  a long-drawn- 
out  " A Halt  ! A llah!  il  Allah  !"  The  cocoa- 
nut-palms  cut  the  sunset,  and  the  bao- 
bab-trees— the  fat,  lazy  baobabs — looked 
more  monstrous  than  ever.  We  called 
our  guide  and  conferred  on  him  the 
munificent  sum  of  sixteen  and  one-half 
cents ; with  which,  apparently  much 
pleased,  he  departed.  Then  slowly  we 
wandered  back  to  the  hotel. 
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MARGARET  LEE  encountered  in 
her  late  middle  age  the  rather 
- singular  strait  of  being  entirely 
alone  in  the  world.  She  was  unmarried, 
and  as  far  as  relatives  were  concerned, 
she  had  none,  except  those  connected  with 
her  by  ties  not  of  blood  but  by  marriage. 

Margaret  had  not  married  when  her 
flesh  had  been  comparative;  later,  when 
it  had  become  superlative,  she  had  no 
opportunities  to  marry.  Life  would  have 
been  hard  enough  for  Margaret  under 
any  circumstances,  but  it  was  especially 
hard,  living  as  she  did  with  her  father’s 
stepdaughter  and  that  daughter’s  hus- 
band. 

Margaret’s  stepmother  had  been  a child 
in  spite  of  her  two  marriages,  and  a very 
silly,  although  pretty,  child.  The  daugh- 
ter, Camille,  was  like  her,  although  not 
so  pretty,  and  the  man  whom  Camille 
had  married  was  what  Margaret  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  “ common.”  His 
business  pursuits  were  irregular  and  par- 
took of  mystery.  He  always  smoked 
cigarettes  and  chewed  gum.  He  wore 
loud  shirts,  and  a diamond  scarf-pin  which 
had  upon  him  the  appearance  of  stolen 
goods.  The  gem  had  belonged  to  Mar- 
garet’s own  mother,  but  when  Camille 
expressed  a desire  to  present  it  to  Jack 
Desmond,  Margaret  had  yielded  with  no 
outward  hesitation,  but  afterward  she 
wept  miserably  over  its  loss  when  alone 
in  her  room.  The  spirit  had  gone  out  of 
Margaret,  the  little  which  she  had  pos- 
sessed. She  had  always  been  a gentle, 
sensitive  creature,  and  was  almost  help- 
less before  the  wishes  of  others. 

After  all,  it  had  been  a long  time  since 
Margaret  had  been  able  to  force  the  ring 
even  upon  her  little  finger,  but  she  had 
derived  a small  pleasure  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  owned  it  in  its  faded  velvet 
box,  hidden  under  laces  in  her  top  bureau 
drawer.  She  did  not  like  to  see  it  blazing 
forth  from  the  tie  of  this  very  ordinary 
young  man  who  had  married  Camille. 
Margaret  had  a gentle,  high-bred  con- 


tempt for  J ack  Desmond,  but  at  the  same 
time  a vague  fear  of  him.  Jack  had  a 
measure  of  unscrupulous  business  shrewd- 
ness, which  spared  nothing  and  nobody, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  succeeded. 

Margaret  owned  the  old  Lee  place, 
which  had  been  magnificent,  but  of 
late  years  the  expenditures  had  been 
reduced,  and  it  had  deteriorated.  The 
conservatories  had  been  closed.  There 
was  only  one  horse  in  the  stable.  Jack 
had  bought  him.  He  was  a worn-out 
trotter  with  legs  carefully  bandaged. 
Jack  drove  him  at  reckless  speed,  not 
considering  those  slender,  braceleted  legs. 
Jack  had  a racing-gig,  and  when  in  it, 
with  -striped  coat,  cap  on  one  side,  ciga- 
rette in  mouth,  lines  held  taut,  skimming 
along  the  roads  in  clouds  of  dust,  he 
thought  himself  the  man  and  true  sports- 
man, which  he  was  not.  Some  of  the 
old  Lee  silver  had  paid  for  that  waning 
trotter. 

Camille  adored  Jack,  and  cared  for  no 
associations,  no  society,  for  which  he 
was  not  suited.  Before  the  trotter  was 
bought,  she  told  Margaret  that  the 
kind  of  dinners  which  she  was  able 
to  give  in  Fairhill  were  awfully  slow. 
“If  we  could  afford  to  have  some  men 
out  from  the  city,  some  nice  fellers 
that  J ack  knows,  it  would  be  worth 
while,”  said  she,  “but  we  have  grown 
so  hard  up  we  can’t  do  a thing  to 
make  it  worth  their  while.  Those  men 
haven’t  got  any  use  for  a back-number 
old  place  like  this.  We  can’t  take  them 
round  in  autos,  nor  give  them  a chance 
aft  cards,  for  Jack  couldn’t  pay  if  he  lost, 
and  Jack  is  awful  honorable.  We  can’t 
have  the  right  kind  of  folks  here  for  any 
fun.  I don’t  propose  to  a9k  the  rector 
and  his  wife,  and  old  Mr.  Harvey,  or 
people  like  the  Leaches.” 

“ The  Leaches  are  a very  good  old 
family,”  9aid  Margaret,  feebly. 

“I  don’t  care  for  good  old  families 
when  they  are  so  slow,”  retorted  Camille. 
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“ The  fellers  we  could  have  here  if  we 
were  rich  enough,  come  from  fine  families, 
but  they  are  up-to-date.  It’s  no  use 
hanging  onto  old  silver  dishes  we  never 
use,  and  that  I don’t  intend  to  spoil  my 
hands  shining.  Poor  Jack  don’t  have 
much  fun,  anyway.  If  he  wants  that 
trotter — he  says  it’s  going  dirt  cheap — I 
think  it’s  mean  he  can’t  have  it,  instead 
of  your  hanging  onto  a lot  of  out-of-style 
old  silver;  so  there.” 

Two  generations  ago  there  had  been 
French  blood  in  Camille’s  family.  She 
put  on  her  clothes  beautifully;  she  had 
a dark,  rather  fine-featured,  alert  little 
face,  which  gave  a wrong  impression, 
for  she  was  essentially  vulgar.  Some- 
times poor  Margaret  Lee  wished  that 
Camille  had  been  definitely  vicious,  if 
only  she  might  be  possessed  of  more 
of  the  characteristics  of  breeding.  Ca- 
mille so  irritated  Margaret  in  those 
somewhat  abstruse  traits  called  sensi- 
bilities that  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
living  with  a sort  of  spiritual  nutmeg- 
grater.  Seldom  did  Camille  speak  that 
she  did  not  jar  Margaret,  although  un- 
consciously. Camille  meant  to  be  kind 
to  the  stout  woman,  whom  she  pitied  as 
far  as  she  was  capable  of  pitying  with- 
out understanding.  She  realized  that  it 
must  be  horrible  to  be  no  longer  young, 
and  so  stout  that  one  was  fairly  mon- 
strous, but  how  horrible  she  could  not 
with  her  mentality  conceive.  Jack  also 
meant  to  be  kind.  He  was  not  of  the 
brutal  — that  is,  intentionally  brutal — 
type,  but  he  had  a shrewd  eye  to  the  bet- 
terment of  himself,  and  no  realization 
of  the  torture  he  inflicted  upon  those  who 
opposed  that  betterment. 

For  a long  time  matters  had  been  worse 
than  usual  financially  in  the  Lee  house. 
The  sisters  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  sadly  dwindled  estate,  and  had  de- 
pended upon  the  judgment,  or  lack  of 
judgment,  of  Jack.  He  approved  of  tak- 
ing your  chances  and  striking  for  larger 
income.  The  few  good  old  grandfather 
securities  had  been  sold,  and  wild  ones 
from  the  very  jungle  of  commerce  had 
been  substituted.  Jack,  like  most  of  his 
type,  while  shrewd,  was  as  credulous  a9  a 
child.  He  lied  himself,  and  expected  all 
men  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Camille  at  his 
bidding  mortgaged  the  old  place,  and  Mar- 
garet dared  not  oppose.  Taxes  were  not 


paid;  interest  was  not  paid;  credit  was 
exhausted.  Then  the  house  was  put  up 
at  public  auction,  and  brought  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  creditors.  Jack 
took  the  balance  and  staked  it  in  a few 
games  of  chance,  and  of  course  lost.  The 
weary  trotter  stumbled  one  day  and  had 
to  be  shot.  Jack  became  desperate.  He 
frightened  Camille.  He  was  suddenly 
morose.  He  bade  Camille  pack,  and 
Margaret  also,  and  they  obeyed.  Camille 
stowed  away  her  crumpled  finery  in  the 
bulging  old  trunks,  and  Margaret  folded 
daintily  her  few  remnants  of  past  treas- 
ures. She  had  an  old  silk  gown  or  two, 
which  resisted  with  their  rich  honesty  the 
inroads  of  time,  and  a few  pieces  of  old 
lace,  which  Camille  understood  no  better 
than  she  understood  their  owner. 

Then  Margaret  and  the  Desmonds  went 
to  the  city,  and  lived  in  a horrible,  tawdry 
little  flat  in  a tawdry  locality.  J ack  roared 
with  bitter  mirth  when  he  saw  poor  Mar- 
garet forced  to  enter  her  tiny  room  side- 
wise;  Camille  laughed  also,  although  she 
chided  J ack  gently.  “ Mean  of  you  to 
make  fun  of  poor  Margaret,  Jacky  dear,” 
she  said. 

For  a few  weeks  Margaret’s  life  in  that 
flat  was  horrible;  then  it  became  still 
worse.  Margaret  nearly  filled  with  her 
weary,  ridiculous  bulk  her  little  room, 
and  she  remained  there  most  of  her  time, 
although  it  was  sunny  and  noisy,  its  one 
window  giving  on  a courtyard  strung 
with  clothes  - lines  and  teeming  with 
boisterous  life.  Camille  and  Jack  went 
trolley-riding,  and  made  shift  to  enter- 
tain a little,  merry  but  questionable  peo- 
ple, who  gave  them  passes  to  vaudeville, 
and  entertained  in  their  turn  until  the 
small  hours.  Unquestionably  these  peo- 
ple suggested  to  Jack  Desmond  the 
scheme  which  spelled  tragedy  to  Mar- 
garet. 

She  always  remembered  one  little 
dark  man  with  keen  eyes  who  had  seen 
her  disappearing  through  her  door  of  a 
Sunday  night  when  all  these  gay,  be- 
draggled birds  were  at  .liberty  and  the 
fun  ran  high.  “ Great  Scott!”  the  man 
had  said,  and  Margaret  had  heard  him 
demand  of  Jack  that  she  be  recalled. 
She  obeyed,  and  the  man  was  introduced, 
also  the  other  members  of  the  party. 
Margaret  Lee  stood  in  the  midst  of  this 
throng  and  heard  their  repressed  titters 
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of  mirth  at  her  appearance.  Everybody 
there  was  in  good  humor  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jack,  who  was  still  nursing  his 
bad  luck,  and  the  little  dark  man,  whom 
Jack  owed.  The  eyes  of  Jack  and  the 
little  dark  man  made  Margaret  eold  with 
a terror  of  something,  she  knew  not  what. 
Before  that  terror  the  shame  and  morti- 
fication of  her  exhibition  to  that  merry 
company  was  of  no  import. 

She  stood  among  them,  silent,  im- 
mense, clad  in  her  dark  purple  silk 
gown  spread  over  a great  hoop-skirt.  A 
real  lace  collar  lay  softly  over  her  enor- 
mous, billowing  shoulders;  real  lace  ruf- 
fles lay  over  her  great,  shapeless  hands. 
Her  face,  the  delicacy  of  whose  features 
was  veiled  with  flesh,  flushed  and  paled. 
Not  even  flesh  could  subdue  the  sad 
brilliancy  of  her  dark -blue  eyes,  fixed 
inward  upon  her  own  sad  state,  unregard- 
ful of  the  company.  She  made  an  in- 
definite murmur  of  response  to  the  saluta- 
tions given  her,  and  then  retreated.  She 
beard  the  roar  of  laughter  after  she 
had  squeezed  through  the  door  of  her 
room.  Then  she  heard  eager  conversa- 
tion, of  which  she  did  not  catch  the  real 
import,  but  which  terrified  her  with 
chance  expressions.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  that  eager 
discussion.  She  was  quite  sure  that  it 
boded  her  no  good. 

In  a few  days  she  knew  the  worst; 
and  the  worst  was  beyond  her  utmost 
imaginings.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
moving-picture  shows;  it  was  the  day  of 
humiliating  spectacles  of  deformities, 
when  inventions  of  amusements  for  the 
people  had  not  progressed.  It  was  the 
day  of  exhibitions  of  sad  freaks  of  nature, 
calculated  to  provoke  tears  rather  than 
laughter  in  the  healthy-minded,  and  poor 
Margaret  Lee  was  a chosen  victim. 
Camille  informed  her  in  a few  words  of 
her  fate.  Camille  was  sorry  for  her,  al- 
though not  in  the  least  understanding 
why  she  was  sorry.  She  realized  dimly 
that  Margaret  would  be  distressed,  but 
she  was  unable  from  her  narrow  point 
of  view  to  comprehend  fully  the  whole 
tragedy. 

“Jack  has  gone  broke,”  stated  Ca- 
mille. “ He  owes  Bill  Stark  a pile, 
and  he  can’t  pay  a cent  of  it ; and 
Jack’s  sense  of  honor  about  a poker 
debt  is  about  the  biggest  thing  in 


his  character.  Jack  has  got  to  pay. 
And  Bill  has  a little  circus,  going  to 
travel  all  summer,  and  he’s  offered  big 
money  for  you.  Jack  can  pay  Bill  what 
he  owes  him,  and  we’ll  have  enough  to 
live  on,  and  have  lots  of  fun  going 
around.  You  hadn’t  ought  to  make  a fuss 
about  it.” 

Margaret,  pale  as  death,  stared  at  the 
girl,  pertly  slim,  and  common  and  pretty, 
who  stared  back  laughingly,  although 
still  with  the  glimmer  of  uncomprehend- 
ing pity  in  her  black  eyes. 

“What  does — he — want  me — for?” 
gasped  Margaret. 

“For  a show,  because  you  are  so  big,” 
replied  Camille.  “You  will  make  us  all 
rich,  Margaret.  Ain’t  it  nice  f” 

Then  Camille  screamed,  the  shrill, 
raucous  scream  of  the  women  of  her 
type,  for  Margaret  had  fallen  back  in  a 
dead  faint,  her  immense  bulk  inej*t  in  her 
chair.  Jack  came  running  in  alarm. 
Margaret  had  suddenly  gained  value  in 
his  shrewd  eyes.  He  was  as  pale  as  she. 

Finally  Margaret  raised  her  head, 
opened  her  miserable  eyes,  and  regained 
her  consciousness  of  herself  and  what  lay 
before  her.  There  was  no  course  open 
but  submission.  She  knew  that  from  the 
first.  All  three  faced  destitution;  she 
was  the  one  financial  asset,  she  and  her 
poor  flesh.  She  had  to  face  it,  and  with 
what  dignity  she  could  muster. 

Margaret  had  great  piety.  She  kept 
constantly  before  her  mental  vision  the 
fact  in  which  she  believed,  that  the  world 
which  she  found  so  hard,  and  which  put 
her  to  unspeakable  torture,  was  not  all. 

A week  elapsed  before  the  wretched  little 
show  of  which  she  was  to  be  a member 
went  on  the  road,  and  night  after  night 
she  prayed.  She  besieged  her  God  for 
strength.  She  never  prayed  for  respite. 
Her  realization  of  the  situation  and  her 
lofty  resolution  prevented  that.  The 
awful,  ridiculous  combat  was  before  her; 
there  was  no  evasion;  she  prayed  only 
for  the  strength  which  leads  to  victory. 

However,  when  the  time  came,  it  was 
all  worse  than  she  had  imagined.  How 
could  a woman  gently  bom  and  bred 
conceive  of  the  horrible  ignominy  of 
such  a life  ? She  was  dragged  hither  and 
yon,  to  this  and  that  little  town.  She 
traveled  through  sweltering  heat  on  jolt- 
ing trains;  she  slept  in  tents;  she  lived — 
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she,  Margaret  Lee — on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  common  and  the  vulgar.  Daily 
her  absurd  unwieldiness  was  exhibited 
to  crowds  screaming  with  laughter.  Even 
her  faith  wavered.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
there  was  nothing  forevermore  beyond 
those  staring,  jeering  faces  of  silly 
mirth  and  delight  at  sight  of  her, 
seated  in  two  chairs,  clad  in  a pink 
spangled  dress,  her  vast  shoulders  bare 
and  sparkling  with  a tawdry  necklace, 
her  great,  bare  arms  covered  with  brass 
bracelets,  her  hands  incased  in  short, 
white  kid  gloves,  over  the  fingers  of  which 
she  wore  a number  of  rings — stage  prop- 
erties. 

Margaret  became  a horror  to  herself. 
At  times  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
in  the  way  of  fairly  losing  her  own 
identity.  It  mattered  little  that  Camille 
and  Jack  were  very  kind  to  her,  that 
they  shpwed  her  the  nice  things  which 
her  terrible  earnings  had  enabled  them 
to  have.  She  sat  in  her  two  chairs — 
the  two  chairs  proved  a most  success- 
ful advertisement  — with  her  two  kid- 
cushiony  hands  clenched  in  her  pink 
spangled  lap,  and  she  suffered  agony  of 
soul,  which  made  her  inner  self  stem 
and  terrible,  behind  that  great  pink  mask 
of  face.  And  nobody  realized  until  one 
sultry  day  when  the  show  opened  at  a 
village  in  a pocket  of  green  hills — indeed, 
its  name  was  Greenhill  — and  Sydney 
Lord  went  to  see  it. 

Margaret,  who  had  schooled  herself 
to  look  upon  her  audience  as  if  they 
were  not,  suddenly  comprehended  among 
them  another  soul  who  understood  her 
own.  She  met  the  eyes  of  the  man,  and 
a wonderful  comfort,  as  of  a cool  breeze 
blowing  over  the  face  of  clear  water, 
came  to  her.  She  knew  that  the  man 
understood.  She  knew  that  she  had  his 
fullest  sympathy.  She  saw  also  a com- 
rade in  the  toils  of  comic  tragedy,  for 
Sydney  Lord  was  in  the  same  case.  He 
was  a mountain  of  flesh.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  had  he  not  been  known  in  Green- 
hill  and  respected  as  a man  of  weight  of 
character  as  well  as  of  body,  and  of  an 
old  family,  he  would  have  rivaled  Mar- 
garet. Beside  him  sat  an  elderly  woman, 
sweet-faced,  slightly  bent  as  to  her  slen- 
der shoulders,  as  if  with  a chronic  at- 
titude of  submission.  She  was  Sydney’s 
widowed  sister,  Ellen  Waters.  She  lived 


with  her  brother  and  kept  his  house,  and 
had  no  will  other  than  his. 

Sydney  Lord  and  his  sister  remained 
when  the  rest  of  the  audience  had  drifted 
out,  after  the  privileged  hand-shakes  with 
the  queen  of  the  show.  Every  time  a 
coarse,  rustic  hand  reached  familiarly 
after  Margaret’s,  Sydney  shrank. 

He  motioned  his  sister  to  remain 
seated  when  he  approached  the  stage. 
Jack  Desmond,  who  had  been  exploiting 
Margaret,  gazed  at  him  with  admiring 
curiosity.  Sydney  waved  him  away  with 
a commanding  gesture.  “ I wish  to  speak 
to  her  a moment;  pray  leave  the  tent,” 
he  said,  and  Jack  obeyed.  People  always 
obeyed  Sydney  Lord. 

Sydney  stood  before  Margaret,  and  he 
saw  the  clear  crystal,  which  was  herself, 
within  all  the  flesh,  clad  in  tawdry  rai- 
ment, and  she  knew  that  he  saw  it. 

“Good  God,”  said  Sydney,  “you  are 
a lady.” 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  her,  and  his 
eyes,  large  and  brown,  became  blurred; 
at  the  same  time  his  mouth  tightened. 

“How  came  you  to  be  in  such  a place 
as  this?”  demanded  Sydney.  He  spoke 
almost  as  if  he  were  angry  with  her. 

Margaret  explained  briefly. 

“It  is  an  outrage,”  declared  Sydney. 
He  said  it,  however,  rather  absently. 
He  was  reflecting.  “ Where  do  you  live  ?” 
he  asked. 

“Here.” 

“You  mean—?” 

“ They  make  up  a bed  for  me  here, 
after  the  people  have  gone.” 

“And  I suppose  you  had — before  this 
— a comfortable  house.” 

“ The  house  which  my  grandfather  Lee 
owned,  the  old  Lee  mansion-house,  before 
we  went  to  the  city.  It  was  a very  fine 
old  Colonial  house,”  explained  Margaret, 
in  her  finely  modulated  voice. 

“And  you  had  a good  room?” 

“The  southeast  chamber  had  always 
been  mine.  It  was  very  large,  and  the 
furniture  was  old  Spanish  mahogany.” 

“And  now — ” said  Sydney. 

“Yes,”  said  Margaret.  She  looked  at 
him,  and  her  serious  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
see  past  him.  “ It  will  not  last,”  she  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  try  to  learn  a lesson.  I am  a child 
in  the  school  of  God.  My  lesson  is  one 
that  always  ends  in  peace.” 
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“Good  God  I”  said  Sydney. 

He  motioned  to  his  sister,  and  Ellen 
approached  in  a frightened  fashion.  Her 
brother  could  do  no  wrong,  but  this  was 
the  unusual,  and  alarmed  her. 

“ This  lady,”  began  Sydney. 

“Miss  Lee,”  said  Margaret.  “I  was 
never  married.  I am  Miss  Margaret 
Lee.” 

“This,”  said  Sydney,  “is  my  sister 
Ellen,  Mrs.  Waters.  Ellen,  I wish  you 
to  meet  Miss  Lee.” 

Ellen  took  into  her  own  Margaret’s 
hand,  and  said  feebly  that  it  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  she  hoped  Miss  Lee 
found  Greenhill  a pleasant  place  to — 
visit. 

Sydney  moved  slowly  out  of  the  tent, 
and  found  Jack  Desmond.  He  was 
standing  near  with  Camille,  who  looked 
her  best  in  a pale  - blue  summer  silk, 
and  a black  hat  trimmed  with  roses. 
Jack  and  Camille  never  really  knew  how 
the  great  man  had  managed,  but  present- 
ly Margaret  had  gone  away  with  him  and 
his  sister. 

Jack  and  Camille  looked  at  each  other. 

“ Oh,  Jack,  ought  you  to  have  let  her 
go?”  said  Camille. 

“What  made  you  let  her  go?”  asked 
Jack. 

“I — don’t  know.  I couldn’t  say  any- 
thing. That  man  has  a tremendous  way 
with  him.  Goodness  I” 

“ He  is  all  right  here  in  the  place,  any- 
how,” said  Jack.  “ They  look  up  to  him. 
He  is  a big-bug  here,  comes  of  a family 
like  Margaret’s,  though  he  hasn’t  got 
much  money.  Some  chaps  were  brag- 
gin’  that  they  had  a bigger  show  than 
her  right  here,  and  I found  out.” 

“ Suppose,”  said  Camille,  “ Margaret 
does  not  come  back?” 

“He  could  not  keep  her  without  bein’ 
arrested,”  declared  Jack,  but  he  looked 
uneasy.  He  had,  however,  looked  uneasy 
for  some  time.  The  fact  was,  Margaret 
had  been  very  gradually  losing  weight. 
Moreover,  she  was  not  well.  That  very 
night,  after  the  show  was  over,  Bill 
Stark,  the  little  dark  man,  had  a talk 
with  the  Desmonds  about  it. 

“Truth  is,  before  long,  if  you  don’t 
look  out,  you’ll  have  to  pad  her,”  said 
Bill ; “ and  giants  don’t  amount  to  a row 
of  pins  after  that  begins.” 

Camille  looked  worried  and  sulky. 


“ She  ain’t  very  well,  anyhow,”  said  she. 
“ I ain’t  going  to  kill  Margaret.” 

“ It’s  a good  thing  she’s  got  a chance 
to  have  a night’s  rest  in  a house,”  said 
Bill  Stark. 

“ The  fat  man  has  asked  her  to  stay 
with  him  and  his  sister,  while  the  show 
is  here,”  said  Jack. 

“ The  sister  invited  her,”  said  Camille, 
with  a little  stiffness.  She  was  common, 
but  she  had  lived  with  Lees,  and  her 
mother  had  married  a Lee.  She  knew 
what  was  due  Margaret,  and  also  due 
herself. 

“ The  truth  is,”  said  Camille,  “ this  is 
an  awful  sort  of  life  for  a woman  like 
Margaret.  She  and  her  folks  were  never 
used  to  anything  like  it.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  make  your  beauty 
husband  hustle  and  take  care  of  her  and 
you,  then?”  demanded  Bill,  who  admired 
Camille,  and  disliked  her  because  she  had 
no  eyes  for  him. 

“ My  husband  has  been  unfortunate. 
He  has  done  the  best  he  could,”  responded 
Camille.  “Come,  Jack;  no  use  talking 
about  it  any  longer.  Guess  Margaret  will 
pick  up.  Come  along.  I’m  tired  out.” 

That  night  Margaret  Lee  slept  in  a 
sweet  chamber  with  muslin  curtains  at 
the  windows,  in  a massive  old  mahogany 
bed,  much  like  hers  which  had  been 
sacrificed  at  an  auction  sale.  The  bed- 
linen  was  linen,  and  smelled  of  lavender. 
Margaret  was  too  happy  to  sleep.  She 
lay  in  the  cool,  fragrant  sheets  and  was 
happy,  and  convinced  of  the  presence 
of  the  God  to  whom  she  had  prayed. 
All  night  Sydney  Lord  sat  down-stairs 
in  his  book-walled  sanctum  and  studied 
over  the  situation.  It  was  a crucial  one. 
The  great  psychological  moment  of  Syd- 
ney Lord’s  life  for  knight-errantry  had 
arrived.  He  studied  the  thing  from 
every  point  of  view.  There  was  no  ro- 
mance about  it.  These  were  hard,  sordid, 
tragic,  ludicrous  facts  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  He  knew  to  a nicety  the  agonies 
which  Margaret  suffered.  He  knew,  be- 
cause of  his  own  capacity  for  sufferings 
of  like  stress.  “ And  she  is  a woman 
and  a lady,”  he  said,  aloud. 

If  Sydney  had  been  rich  enough,  the 
matter  would  have  been  simple.  He 
could  have  paid  Jack  and  Camille  enough 
to  quiet  them,  and  Margaret  could  have 
lived  with  him  and  his  sister  and  their 
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two  old  servants.  But  ho  was  not  rich;  “1.  hope  you  have  a nice  visit  in  this 
pornv  The.  price  to  be  paid  lovely  'bouse*'*  said.  • k5»aed 

' liberty  was  a bitter  one,  be#  • Camille  was  . and  to  be 

hut  it  \vaa  that  or  nothing  Sydney ' trusted.  She  did  ivot . Wray  Sydney's 

f^eed  it  He  lo.okod  about  the  roofe  confidence. 

To  him  the  walla  lined  with  the  dull  a dark  wife  '-over. 

glpatm  bf  old  books  w em  lovely.  There  and  a little  its  tray- 

was  m ml  portrait  uf  bis  mpthetjoyer  wed  ahnut  wit h tfia  show  >Uid  sat  on 

the  manteL^heli.  Tlie  ^veathjer  wsAtv*  thn^  chairs,  and  shook  hand*  with  the 

now,  And  the#,  yM$i  rinl$ri^;£or  a :%£f£fe  happy. 

Iire?  but  how  exquisitely  home-like : and  It  was  digicom  tort;  it  ignominy.;  it 
dear  that  room  #ml<1  vvh^u  ih$  ws  fe  support  by  thfe  ex- 

drove  outside  arid  there  wM  the  feap  Ma  ^ a per- 

4f  tome  ou  th#  tearthl  ^dxtyy  was  a fectTy  lj§PB  Jack 

#teWremfl  a ggn  tinman.  JJe  had  led  t»  and  Camille  Hesmonih  but  If.  was  all 
gentle  and  seqHes#ml  life  Here  in  sttpbrbiy  ehtlf|i4tp|^  for;  the  m^h  himself, 
his  native  village  there  wero  none  to  Ahvoy*  *s  he  sat  on  '.bis  throe  chairs, 
gibe  and  sneer.  The  etffttrabf  *atf  i;he  — tho,iafJore4#<<s?^uc 

trHyelmif  show  would  be  a#  gt^at,  'for  fttf  hi*  ^ 

him  as  it  had  been  for  Martrarei.  but  there  was  in  bus ‘ sioul" of.  a gtdlcnt  £._*iv 
be  was  the  male  of  the  -.p/^irjs,  ond  tleioAn  the  consciousness  of  .that  other, 

?b*  the  fi^iiale.  Chivalry,  racial,  hark-  who  in  bo  was  dmhUug  hum  « similar 
W buck'  to  tbo  begimdru*  of  nobility  qrdeiih  Compassion  and  generosity,  so 
* In  the  human, to.  its  eurlfed  dawn,  fired  great  that  they  conjpreheTvded  love  H- 
Sydney..  • The.  pah?  daylight  invaded  the  z<Ai  ami  excelled  its  highest  type,  ir- 
f#dy-  Sydmyv  truly  ‘W  Atiy  kntght  radiated  man 

q.f  obit*  fed  girded  hi ah d tiuftii  no  :‘t,6ij^:' .'$$#.  -'pf  • \&f£rioys-. 

hope,  no  thought  td  reward,  for  the  bed-.'  Cluvkiry, ' which  rcmteml  him  almost 
tie  iti  the  eternal  -sore ke  of  the  strong  godlike.  S:treTigtheried  him  for  his  task, 
for  flnjftoftatkr  ythteh  mitk&  the  tri^o  Avorffi  Sydney  thought  alwuy-.  of  Mkrenret  a a 
of  the  >$\rung,  j\\  J Utin<*t  freon  her  physical.  sejf,  a sort- 

Them  v to  only  one ' way!  Sydney  of  ery^odnm-,  sfeteJK1 : J#n'l.  • ' with  .no 
Cqrd  t#)fc  ii*  ;‘  'ttli  sutler  w;r£$f)Ared‘  the  euciJJnbruMc^  of  e’artb.  r|Xe  )4ch#y^l  ; 
kiif>wby]gy  r;f  tjfe  tenth  tor  a long  while,  a-  * purely  spiritual  commpmn  of  her. 

WlVo  she ■ kobw.' '■■olh--  did  Tint  lanouu ; And  'Mor^/uvo;.  living  airoh# 

At.i i’oc  • -.^dpb^ - :lbt<  1. . • t;ak^>ii  the  ^urfe  it  Indy  Kfc,  was  (ifeHnsc;  ^jyoblrd :y^' 
riue-f  be  right.  A-  f-r  Mar-jrrt.  not  praoixele  fvhivh  Trari^fvrrnoil  her.  A!- 
knopom?.  fbtx  ivuthr  she  vkldrL  She  w&yS  a i^lyevr  Aful  beHutifixl  ;#i$,  sb^ ..gw#’'; iy'  ;. 
v»  .e-  ivffily  on  the  vrf40'  nf  Her  our  ncsV'  liglit-  ot  eliarJetor;  tike  ^cwd. 

spirit  ur.,  o-i  ilm-  u -t  rain  to  <a-..d>io  in  din.  ;oi.a  Ain l Umughi  \>t  ; f 

l)f  r . bi/uty  i&i  ■ lon^.'  • AVlevh  /ih(?  was"  Sydnik*  a*:: dfetinct  ftom  lt>x.  b*hy^'K^i. .^i ; 

The  pf.  iho.  .tv#  iiunnm  "W 

ds0.t  wlrd*:  Sydta-y  wer »t  away  mi  Incrs,  one  of' ;he  i>ther.  wo*  ii  *->» io m ^ 

.'  A wooded,  ua^  of  fwb:  &m(Utfi\b • fe-f  ■•  iro^h: 

ful  of  #4 bcaliitg  and  beauty^  forever  parallel,  se#' 

lit.in.v*  >Aj).V‘^d'  Viful^vijcr  dc^jjrw^ia'i  upon  arAfe  and  inseparable,  in  an  eternal-  bar-, 
her.  i;l'fe-.c^n}0? 4p; l^ohf*r/‘4#0d-%,  mony  of  spirit.- 
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CHILDREN  are  one  of  the  oldest 
fashions  there  are.  There  is  an 
impression  that  they  have  changed 
considerably,  but  I suspect  that  much  of 
it  would  crumble  under  penetrating  ex- 
amination. The  particular  children  that 
chalk-mark  the  posts  of  our  brownstone 
steps  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  basement 
do  not  strike  me  as  being  newfangled. 
I didn’t  chalk -mark  anybody’s  brown- 
stone  front  steps  when  I was  five  or  seven. 
Why?  There  were  none  convenient  for 
that  purpose.  But  my  mother’s  copy  of 
Cruden’s  Concordance , bound  in  calf, 
still  bears  the  pin  scratches  with  which 
I embellished  its  smooth  side  surfaces. 
I think  I got  the  slipper  for  that,  ju3t 
as  a reminder  that  it  was  an  impolitic 
act.  I can’t  remember  the  slipper,  but 
something  fixed  the  impolicy  of  those  pin- 
scratches  in  my  mind,  and  I sup- 
pose it  was  the  slipper. 

That  was  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  childish  achievement  as 
chalk-marking  our  front  steps ; a 
little  more  wanton  and  should- 
have-known-betterish  because  the 
chalk  marks  came  off  and  the 
scratches  didn’t,  but  plenty  like 
enough  to  keep  a contemporary 
grown  - up  person  related  to  the 
chalk-mark  children.  We  are  of 
the  same  family.  My  household 
acquired  a puppy  awhile  ago,  the 
first  in  a long  time.  I have  no- 
ticed that  he  also  belongs  to  this 
large  family  of  childhood.  I 
guess  all  children  are  old  - fash- 
ioned. I guess  they  are  the  true 
conservatives  that  keep  the  race 
from  being  improved  off  the 
earth.  I guess  if  you  dig  down 
a little  into  any  child  you  will 
find  much  the  same  deposits — 
pirate  gold,  marbles,  dolls,  weap- 
ons, chalk,  and  all  such  tribal 
treasures  as  made  Coventry  Pat- 
more weep  to  find  them  in  his 
son.  They  are  all  old-fashioned. 
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It  is  we  who  are  the  innovators,  we 
adults.  It  is  we  who  want  to  change 
everything,  standardize  everything,  re- 
form, embellish,  mechanical ize,  and  up- 
set everything;  and  it  is  they,  the 
children,  who  are  forever  fetching  us 
back  to  individuality,  nature,  and  tradi- 
tion, and  calling  halts  on  newfangled 
experiment.  Given  a fair  opportunity, 
a twentieth-century  child,  called  by  tele- 
phone to  be  bom  by  electric  light,  with 
gasoline  in  his  nose,  will  make  mud-pies 
and  play  nurse  or  soldier,  or  gather  angle- 
worms  for  bait,  just  as  naturally  and  zeal- 
ously as  though  America  was  not  yet 
discovered  and  he  was  his  own  ancestor 
on  the  shores  of  Shannon,  Tweed,  Elbe, 
or  Danube,  playing  in  the  mud. 

Yes;  it  is  they  who  will  save  us  from 
over  - improvement,  our  old  - fashioned 
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fant  careers.  Baling  iietseh’  given  her  stifntioa  with  no  matter how  much  hot 
youth  to  sebol arsli ip  aiut.  her  .early  ma*  and  gold  water  and  s»>«'it.atio}o  and  gertn- 
turitv  to  teaching,  add  bWi  d in  her  'less  food,  Institutions  nowadays  are  only 
later  years  with  ime  inale  sv  uio  oi  g !eto  nmintniood  fur  ‘the  hc-nefit  of  tlw.  chi)-  - 
merf^gifUtte^^rneth  d*en  whose  botaes  are  intolerable  or 

for  the  iutv uotiiges  which  she  had  eu-  oyn-e-vistem.  and  these  institutions-  pro- 
joyod  nf'Oti  her  h'sv  fortonoi.e  sisters.  gfossi  re  novnuger*  practise  to  break  up 
Things,  Oil  the-  face,  el  them,  seem  to  inf  o f met  tuns  .fcepttraU-ly  house.!,  which 
be  going  her  way.  faeopuisory  . eduen-  ■ shall -be  as  nnidi  like  homes  u«  possible/  . 
tiou  'ontrivus  tloxi  every  child  shall  go  That  5ss  a prreat  triumph  for  our  oh'- 


their  m rs,  eyes,  h.-nails  and  iideiioids.  arid  bettered  without  being  annihilated;  dial, 
diet,  os  t^el}  as  to  their inktfofetinhvju  all  . Outset  advaniteil  srteialist$  Wl)f»:#t»vdd  have 


motl tors  and  bedtime.  It-  .,w*e«»s-  as  lff  see  the  -defects  »>f  that  apparition  de- 
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lodging-houses  nr  public  dornutoru-*,  ond  heifer  plage, for  bur  children  than  it  Wi 
lesyo  all  th»  mothers  careers  the  for  nar  purgntS  :tiitid;Ajtt"#-. £r  wnlpamit* 

ight.  when  they  .Vann?  here  to  lire.  If  the 
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instead  of  cripple*  L Yet  ajl  tj;#  '*#0?  pvV'*t>‘  life.  and  show  it-  eflWfa*  Their' 
eriming  a eoHremper'iry  f*h Wii  run  mu  roMH>nsihilitU's  have  hperr  lightened,  their 
at.  fhi  doctor'*  otkha  -juris  at  mb  tv  authority  has  been  diminished;  their 
inc,  mur<?,  and  aelireves  nothing;  mmv  nnvbum'"  have  been  cnmiled,  they  have 

;i u ,Tt$; '.bj&t  Bin t hnri  to  ingkfr  if  IWH^t  ilyd  down-  <>!?  the  ped^ld  ( of  the 
in al.  Anri  a 'norma)  elnld  is  ohHnslp  ITMb  < ;eenjnHHl«n^nt,  . aini  threatened 
Sppsd.  for  what  else  does  normal  mean?  with  phi*.  Stocks'-  if  they  Via  not  look 
.Honor,.  lh<  o,  i h.J  doelofs  as  \vorJc-  alhaTP*  l.aVr  has  not,  to  h< - sure,  gum- 

pi's-  to  ijpiir>iai»i  jii  their  primitive  o *.>■•!-■  far  to  cop)  pel  thru*  to  do  their  duty,  ;Jnp 
leuoo  the  oid  >? n in  hmunn  beimrs.  and  mneroinrHi  !uo  .steadily  pre^-d  in  to 
<o  keep  rho  pmulniino  of  t.hr  earth  from  n-.-smne  s»mh  duties  ns  they  neglected, 
being  devoured  Ivy  loiioiunery.  or  tratts-  f IdldiTU  iu  Miss  EdgewUrtH’s  tint/*  were 
mm:  t hird  by  the  sprrh  i-i  ff<|  Jen  of  U U •'UiW.fljl  and  mmal.  $fr)ltrrf;  of  rove?\Oo  "to 
jjyimratiou  tlUtf  would  )\ayn  tie  veuvruMo  pa  fob  l •*  who  needed  it i hut  cm^h  what 
>w;i  thnrtwo  lap'  a Ua\,  with  child  - labor  laws  and  eompnhmy 

1 bike  if  time  the  old  - fadfmmd  rdoeafinu.  and  tin*  ermsidenjhle  direr- mu 
ehiMreu  of  our  hind'  pw  $f  fh«-  tom-  ed  miihorifv  to  unuiarried  wommu  they 
!fy  of  Mis-  Moria  fcdywoHh.  whose  haw-  h^o;  ad ro  bm  rhe  luxury  -of 
/V/  re/'s  Arshin*  oral  Po/oz/fV**  7Vm  the  poor  and  t J o ?ndidgem*e  of  ?iw ' botn-r- 
are  ill*  falcon  down  from  the  dudf  by  off'  and  i^nriiU  have  lessened  In.  up* 
jndioi. oj>  iv-liders.  Mv-  tui.Loo;vorib  was  [mrem  rnmm-m.m.v 

a e ood  writer,  svho  v em-  j^Vfuf  real  life  Hut  that  thev  aiv  really  loss  important 
and  Trail  , peoy.b ■ us  she  mm  {hem,  and  ihau  thm.  were  u ami  ai  certain,  The 
vAuyto  children  are  retd  eMIdr.m  a,,d  a!-  ;oarejitul  o/ipw  has  shed  some  of  its 

.-ways  will  hr.  What  r-  pinion'd  dm<-  iu-r . nrnjmdy  • ami  bed  of  its  authority; 

* ' ! i v i Tib  tales*  Herr  iifc^r  is  Tim  w o vo -n p hu/  owur  Uk  Mbs  Evfirewortlds  day  oi" 
per  eh  *.  and  the  mrm!bm>vy  of  )i|V  . Hur-  dedn.-ii  o.  i-d  • h» s d ii«*a 1 1. m.-  fire!-  *>i 
OiPs.  s «*re  pao-oi-  io  \];s-  idoo'u-o’btP  | hoo  h oah-zdn-ms  ami  betters  m»d  ffr 
eioi--  hut  -iner  then,  it  i--  uo<-.  tim  mb:~  ’oom,  noaf  -'ofiiid  most  in  parent? 
in«i  a gmiij  deni  for  ih?:in  douh.dxvs  j».  rsmialitv,  and,  where 

Ihbvip-.  vo  * ' * .-.'h  h — i-oi'moreA.ti  Vo  1 ban  i m re  w pronoun])  that  counts  still,., 
cliijdrof.u  ‘ xifivtf)  i#*n-g  t'f^n  tu  t irne^  tlmt  is  uhvHps.  going  do  -X^wthb, 

ynnhif  •Sieo;ve  -.xo:.‘vu-d  lo  wh>U-  fe-mm  • :V,  -r;  lone  us  1 here  is  any  left.  It  m U(; 

sue  unm  tiu-s  • ••.;-•  mid  e ad  in  tie  ■ oap«-r  old  drodiioned  pXaft&My/  Every  puss  I bio 
hi  m v,--v  n.;P  of  .oiitr^r'  arranm  Tfu  ur  sv«  on*,  to  he  making  to 
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passes  from  one  to  the  other.  For  my  part 
I never  could  find  any  convincing  reason 
why  women  should  not  smoke,  so  long 
as  men  do,  nor  yet  any  convincing  reason 
why  they  should  not  vote,  so  long  as  men 
do.  I have  seen  admirable  ladies  smoke 
cigarettes  in  company,  and  “ carry  it  off  ” 
so  successfully  that  it  seemed  entirely 
natural.  I suppose  there  are  admirable 
ladies  who  vote,  and  many  more  who  will 
vote,  just  as  successfully  and  naturally. 
But  as  to  both  these  accomplishments,  it 
is  easier  to  admit  that  women  can  acquire 
them  than  to  be  sure  that  they  belong  to 
women  to  acquire.  One  does  not  so 
much  have  opinions  on  these  matters  as 
“ hunches.” 

Not  by  a great  deal  are  all  the  old- 
fashioned  things  admirable,  but  by  no 
means  are  they  all  inferior  and  out  of 
date  because  they  are  old-fashioned.  The 
best  of  them  we  may  strain  all  our  mod- 
ern resources  to  equal,  and  not  do  it. 
The  best  products  of  old-fashioned  train- 
ing and  education  are  still  models  for 
contemporary  seminaries.  As  far  back 
as  we  can  reach  into  the  history  of  man- 
kind we  find  great  people,  easily  the 
equals,  and  often  the  superiors,  of  our 
very  best  in  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
Our  good  luck  is  not  that  we  are  su- 
perior to  them  in  our  human  material, 
but  that  we  have  at  our  service  an  im- 
mensely greater  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, mostly  about  material  things. 
Thanks  to  that,  we  understand  the  laws 
of  nature  much  better  than  our  fathers 
did,  and  that  has  helped  us  to  make  won- 
derful machines,  and  put  them  to  doing, 
after  their  fashion,  what  used  to  be  done 
by  fingers,  brains,  and  brawn.  But 
spiritually  we  got  our  highest  inspira- 
tion two  thousand  years  ago,  and  have 
been  trying  ever  since  to  reach  up  to 
it;  and  mentally,  though  we  use  better 
tools,  we  are  no  better,  surely,  than 
Pythagoras  or  Aristotle  or  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  and  hundreds  of 
thinkers  who  must  have  long  preceded 
any  of  them. 

So  much  everybody  knows  and  most 
people  concede.  Where  we  think  our 
world  is  ahead  of  our  forefathers’  world 
is  in  average  intelligence.  We  think 
the  level  of  human  development  is  much 
higher  than  it  ever  was  on  any  very 
great  scale  before.  I guess  it  is.  I hope 
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it  is.  Certainly  in  most  callings  there 
are  more  competent  experts  in  the  world, 
more  doctors  fit  to  trust  with  lives,  more 
architects  fit  to  build,  more  qualified 
engineers,  and  better  dentists  and  pos- 
sibly more  enlightened  plumbers,  than 
there  were  even  in  the  last  generation. 

The  great  “ stunt,”  so  to  speak,  of  this 
generation  is  the  diffusion  of  valuables; 
more  to  them  who  had  much  before,  and 
a good  deal  to  those  who  had  little.  The 
great  mass  of  people  we  see  are  better 
dressed  than  they  were  forty  years  ago; 
are  better  housed,  better  washed,  better 
lighted,  as  well  as  better  fed,  and  read 
more  and  have  more  to  read  and  can  get 
more  fairly  good  reading  if  they  choose. 

The  diffusion  of  commodities  is  a great 
work  that  helps  civilization,  and  with 
the  help  of  unlimited  machinery  it  is 
proceeding  finely.  And  one  may  doubt 
if  opportunity  is  as  much  straitened  as 
it  is  said  to  be  before  elections;  but  if 
it  is,  there  is  no  lack  of  disposition  to 
loosen  it  up.  So  diffusion  is  proceeding 
pretty  well. 

The  vice  that  accompanies  these  bene- 
fits is  the  vice  of  hurry,  that  produces 
for  the  market  of  the  moment  what  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  time  and  use.  Pro- 
duction for  the  million  has  not  reached 
its  present  proportions  without  somo 
losses  to  life.  A great  deal  of  the  art 
has  gone  out  of  artisanship.  What  the 
machines  produce  by  the  thousand  gross 
is  not  often  equal  in  quality  to  what 
brains  and  fingers  and  time  produced  by 
the  piece.  A part  even  of  what  we  call 
literature  is  sawed  out  for  the  market 
at  top  speed  out  of  ill-seasoned  material, 
shrinks  in  the  first  using,  and  is  back  in 
the  paper-mill  without  ever  resting  on 
a shelf.  Of  course,  that  is  bad.  Life  is 
considerably  more  acceptable  if  one  has 
time  to  get  the  taste  of  it.  Too  much 
of  contemporary  life  has  to  be  bolted, 
and  too  much  of  contemporary  success 
looks  like  a success  of  sprinters.  It  is 
the  case  in  too  many  callings  that  if 
you  don’t  succeed  you  never  get  a chance 
to  stand  up,  and  if  you  do  succeed  you 
never  get  a chance  to  sit  down. 

Personal  gumption,  however,  avails 
still  to  deal  with  these  vexations.  As  a 
whole,  the  members  of  our  generation 
like  the  times,  think  there  never  were 
times  as  good,  and  rejoice  that  they  were 
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bom  into  the  accelerated  current  of  pres- 
ent life,  and  not  sooner.  We  must  hope, 
and  may  expect,  that  the  defects  of  our 
period  will  be  corrected.  If  the  ink 
fades  in  which  our  records  are  set  down, 
if  our  chemicalized  paper  crumbles,  if 
bad,  quick-acting  dyes  rot  the  leather  off 
our  books,  if  our  furniture  presently 
drops  apart,  and  wire  nails  rust  and  fail 
to  hold  the  shingles  on  our  roofs,  these 
evils  and  all  like  them  will  be  corrected 
whenever  it  pays  to  correct  them.  When 
production  is  so  rapid  and  enormous,  of 
course  there  will  be  waste,  and  if  a large 
proportion  of  what  is  produced  goes 
rather  precipitately  to  the  junk-heap,  it 
still  serves  a turn,  and  goes  doubtless 
where  it  belongs.  If  we  are  not  making 
our  things  as  good  as  we  should,  that  is 
a transitory  condition  which  will  be  cured 
in  due  time  in  so  far  as  it  must  be.  But 
if  we  are  not  turning  out  durable  people, 
strong,  faithful,  well  up  to  the  standards 
of  older  times,  that  is  a far  more  serious 
matter.  For  furniture  and  hooks  and 
shingles  and  even  plumbers’  pipes  can 
be  replaced  when  they  give  out,  but 
when  the  quality  of  a nation’s  people 
begins  to  fail  there  must  be  a swift 
revision  of  processes  or  # there  will  be 


the  kind  of  issue  of  which  the  most  of 
history  is  the  record. 

And  so  it  is  to  be  thankful  that  while 
cheap  furniture  and  modem  rugs  and 
rubber  tires  and  wire  nails  do  not  now- 
adays inherit  from  anything,  nor  repre- 
sent any  venerable  tradition  of  faithful 
performance,  the  children  of  every  gen- 
eration reach  much  further  back  and 
to  valid  and  influential  derivations.  Be- 
hind them,  behind  our  children,  is  all 
that  is  best  in  human  life,  the  noble  army 
of  the  saints  and  the  martyrs,  the  gallant 
loyalty  of  cavaliers,  the  grim  idealism 
of  Puritans,  the  grit  and  the  prevision 
of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  the  en- 
during courage  of  the  pioneers,  the  noble 
rages  of  all  the  men  who  fought  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  they,  our  old-fashioned  chil- 
dren, who  are  our  tie  with  the  past  and 
all  its  people,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
our  tie  with  a past  worth  tying  to  that 
they  are  also  our  hope  for  the  future. 
Let  us  not  modernize  them  too  fast  or 
overmuch,  nor  strain  the  virility  of  their 
root  by  too  much  zeal  for  current  blos- 
soms. It  takes  ages  to  make  a man; 
birth  is  but  an  incident,  the  whole  of 
childhood  but  the  merest  interval  in 
that  process. 


Transients 

BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

THEY  are  ashamed  to  leave  so  soon 

The  Inn  of  Grief — who  thought  to  stay 
Through  many  a faithful  sun  and  moon, 

Yet  tarry  but  a day! 

Shamefaced  I watch  them  pay  the  score. 
Then  straight  with  eager  footsteps  press 
Where  waits  beyond  its  rose-wreathed  door 
The  Inn  of  Happiness. 

T wish  I did  not  know  that  here, 

Here  too — where  they  have  dreamed  to  stay 
So  many  and  many  a golden  year — 

They  lodge  but  for  a day. 
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A NOVEL 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XXII 

IN  WHICH  FELLOWES  GOE8  A JOURNEY 

KRUGER'S  ultimatum,  expected 

though  it  was,  shook  England  as 
nothing  had  done  since  the  Indian 
mutiny,  but  the  tremor  of  national  excite- 
ment presently  gave  way  to  a quiet,  deep 
determination. 

An  almost  Oriental  luxury  had  gone  far 
to  weaken  the  fibre  of  that  strong  and 
opulent  middle  class  who  had  been  the  back- 
bone of  England,  the  entrenched  Philis- 
tines. The  value  of  birth  as  a moral  asset 
which  had  a national  duty  and  a national 
influence,  and  the  value  of  money  which 
had  a social  responsibility  and  a communal 
use,  was  unrealized  by  the  many  nouveaux 
riches  who  frequented  the  fashionable 
purlieus;  who  gave  vast  parties  where 
display  and  extravagance  were  the  principal 
feature;  who  ostentatiously  offered  large 
sums  to  public  objects.  Men  who  had 
made  their  money  where  copper  or  gold  or 
oil  or  wool  or  silver  or  cattle  or  railways 
made  commercial  kings,  supported  the 
schemes  for  the  public  welfare  brought  them 
by  fine  ladies,  largely  because  the  ladies 
were  fine;  and  they  gave  substantial  sums 
— upon  terms — for  these  fine  ladies'  fine 
causes.  Rich  men,  or  reputed  rich  men, 
whose  wives  never  appeared,  who  were 
kept  in  secluded  quarters  in  Bloomsbury  or 
Maida  Vale,  where  they  and  their  hus- 
bands properly  belonged,  gave  dinners  at 
the  Savoy  or  the  Carlton  where  the  scra- 
pings of  the  aristocracy  appeared,  but  these 
gave  no  dinners  in  return. 

To  get  money  to  do  things,  no  matter 
how, — or  little  matter  how;  to  be  in  the 
swim,  and  that  swim  all  too  rapidly  washing 
out  the  real  people — that  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal ambition.  But  still  the  real  people, 
however  few  or  many,  in  the  time  of  trouble 
came  quietly  into  the  necessary  and  ap- 
pointed places  with  the  automatic  pre- 
cision of  the  disciplined  friend  of  the  state 
and  of  humanity;  and  behind  them  were 


folk  of  the  humbler  sort,  the  lower  middle 
class,  the  laboring-man.  Of  these  were  the 
land-poor  peer,  with  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility cultivated  by  daily  life  and  duty  in 
his  county,  on  the  one  hand;  the  profes- 
sional man  of  all  professions,  the  little  mer- 
chant, the  sailor,  the  clerk  and  artisan, 
the  digger  and  delver,  on  the  other;  and, 
in  between,  those  people  in  the  shires  who 
had  not  yet  come  to  be  material  and  gross, 
who  had  old-fashioned  ideas  of  the  duty 
of  the  citizen  and  the  Christian.  In  the 
day  of  darkness  these  came  and  laid  what 
they  had  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

This  at  least  the  war  did:  it  served  as  a 
sieve  to  sift  the  people,  and  it  served  as 
the  solvent  of  many  a life-problem. 

Ian  Stafford  was  among  the  first  to  whom 
it  offered  “the  way  out,”  who  went  to  it 
for  the  solution  of  their  own  set  problem. 
Suddenly,  as  he  stood  with  Jasmine  in  the 
little  room  where  so  many  lives  were  tossed 
into  the  crucible  of  Fate  that  morning,  the 
newsboy's  voice  shouting,  “ War  declared!” 
had  told  him  the  path  he  must  tread. 

He  had  astonished  the  War  Office  by  his 
request  to  be  sent  to  the  front  with  his  old 
arm,  the  artillery,  and  he  was  himself  as- 
tonished by  the  instant  assent  which  they 
gave.  And  now  on  this  October  day  he  was 
on  his  way  to  do  two  things — to  see  whether 
Adrian  Fellowes  was  keeping  his  promise, 
and  to  visit  Jigger  and  his  sister. 

There  had  not  been  a week  since  the  days 
at  Glencader  when  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
sordid  quarters  in  the  Mile  End  Road  to  see 
Jigger,  and  to  hear  from  him  how  his  sister 
was  doing  at  the  opera,  until  two  days 
before,  when  he  had  learned  from  Lou  her- 
self what  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Adrian  Fellowes.  That  problem  would 
now  be  settled  forever;  but  there  remained 
the  question  of  Jigger,  and  that  must  be 
settled,  whatever  the  other  grave  problems 
facing  him.  Jigger  must  be  cared  for,  must 
be  placed  in  a position  where  he  could  have 
his  start  in  life.  Somehow  Jigger  was 
associated  with  all  the  movements  of  his 
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life  dow,  and  was  taken  as  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. What  to  do?  He  thought  of  it 
as  he  went  eastward,  and  it  did  not  seem 
easy  to  settle  it.  Jigger  himself,  however, 
cut  the  Gordian  knot. 

When  he  was  told  that  “his  Gryce”  was 
going  to  South  Africa,  and  that  it  was  a 
question  as  to  what  he — Jigger — should 
now  do,  in  what  sphere  of  life  his  abnormal- 
ly “cute”  mind  must  run,  he  answered, 
instantly. 

“I’m  goin’  wiv  y’r  Gryce,”  he  said. 
“That’s  it — stryght.  I’m  goin'  out  there 
wiv  you.” 

Ian  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly. 
“I’m  afraid  that’s  not  for  you,  Jigger.  No, 
think  again.” 

“Ain’t  there  work  in  Souf  Afriker — 
maybe  not  in  the  army  itself,  y’r  Gryce? 
Couldn’t  I have  me  chanct  out  there? 
Lou’s  all  right  now,  I bet;  an’  I could  go  as 
easy  as  can  be.” 

“Yes,  Lou  will  be  all  right  now,”  re- 
marked Stafford,  with  a reflective  irony. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  steady  job  here,  and  there’s 
work  in  Souf  Afriker,  ain’t  they?  Couldn’t 
I get  a job  holdin’  horses,  or  carryin’  a 
flag,  or  cleanin’  the  guns,  or  nippin’  letters 
about — couldn’t  I,  y’r  Gryce?  I’m  only 
askin’  to  go  wiv  you,  to  work,  same  as  ever 
I did  before  I was  run  over.  Ain’t  I goin’ 
wiv  you,  y’r  Gryce?” 

With  a sudden  resolve  Stafford  laid  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  “Yes,  you  are  go- 
ing‘wiv’ me,  Jigger.  You  just  are,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery.  There’ll  be  a job  some- 
where. I’ll  get  you  something  to  do,  or — ” 

“Or  bust,  y’r  Gryce?” 

So  the  problem  lessened,  and  Ian’s  face 
cleared  a little.  If  all  the  difficulties  per- 
plexing his  life  would  only  clear  like  that! 
The  babe  and  the  suckling  'had  found  the 
way  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  it  was  a 
comforting  way,  for  he  had  a deep  and 
tender  regard  for  this  quaint^  clever  waif 
who  had  drifted  across  his  path. 

To-morrow  he  woul^l  come  and  fetch 
Jigger;  and  Jigger’s  face  followed  him 
into  the  coming  dusk,  radiant  and  hopeful 
and  full  of  life — of  life  that  mattered. 
Jigger  would  go  out  to  “Souf  Afriker”  with 
all  his  life  before  him,  but  he,  Ian  Stafford, 
would  go  with  all  his  life  behind  him,  all 
mile-stones  passed  except  one. 

So,  brooding,  he  walked  till  he  eame  to 
an  underground  station,  and  there  took  a 
train  to  Charing  Cross.  Here  he  was  only 
a little  distance  away  from  the  Embank- 


ment, where  was  to  be  found  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes;  and  with  bent  head  he  made  his 
way  among  the  motley  crowd  in  front  of 
the  station,  scarcely  noticing  any  one,  yet 
resenting  the  jostle  and  the  crush.  Sud- 
denly in  the  crowd  in  front  of  him  he  saw 
Krool  stealing  along  with  a wideawake  hat 
well  down  over  his  eyes.  Presently  the 
sinister  figure  was  lost  in  the  confusion. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  perhaps  Krool 
might  be  making  for  the  same  destination 
as  himself,  but  the  sight  of  the  man  threw 
his  mind  into  an  eddy  of  torturing  thoughts. 

The  flare  of  light,  so  white,  so  ghastly,  at 
Charing  Cross  was  shining  on  a moving  mass 
of  people,  so  many  of  whom  were  ghastly 
also — derelicts  of  humanity,  ruins  of  wom- 
anhood, casuals,  adventurers,  scavengers 
of  life,  prowlers  who  lived  upon  chance, 
upon  cards,  upon  theft,  upon  women,  upon 
libertines  who  waited  in  these  precincts 
for  some  foolish  and  innocent  woman  whom 
they  could  entrap.  Among  them  moved 
also  the  thousand  other  good  citizens  bent 
upon  catching  trains  or  wending  their  way 
home  from  work;  but  in  the  garish,  cruel 
light,  all,  good  and  bad,  looked  evil  in  a 
way,  and  furtive  and  unstable.  To-night, 
the  crowd  were  far  more  restless  than  usual, 
far  more  irritating  in  their  purposeless 
movements.  * People  sauntered,  jerked 
themselves  forward,  moved  in  and  out,  as 
it  were,  intent  on  going  everywhere  and  no- 
where. And  the  excitement  possessing  them, 
the  agitation  in  the  air,  made  them  seem 
still  more  exasperating  and  bewildering. 
Newsboys  with  shrill  voices  rasped  the  air 
with  invitations  to  buy,  and  everywhere 
eager,  nervous  hands  held  out  their  half- 
pennies for  the  flimsy  sensational  rags. 

Presently  a girl  jostled  Stafford,  then 
apologized  with  an  endearing  word  which 
brought  a side  sensation  to  his  brain; 
but  he  only  shook  his  head  gravely  at  her. 
After  all,  she  had  a hard  trade  and  it  led 
nowhere — nowhere. 

“Coming  home  with  me,  darling?”  she 
added  in  response  to  his  meditative  look. 
Anything  that  was  not  actual  rebuff  was 
invitation  to  her  blunted  sense.  “Coming 
home  with  me — ” 

Home!  A wave  of  black  cynicism,  of 
saturnine  mirth  passed  through  Stafford’s 
brain.  Home! — where  the  business  of  this 
poor  wayfarer’s  existence  was  carried  on, 
where  the  shopkeeper  sold  her  wares  in  the 
inner  sanctuary.  Home!  ...  He  shook  the 
girl’s  hand  from  his  elbow  and  hastened  on. 
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Yet  why  should  he  be  angered  with  her, 
he  said  to  himself.  It  was  not  moral 
elevation  which  had  made  him  rough 
with  her,  but  only  that  word  Home  she 
UBed.  . . . The  dire  mockery  of  it  burned 
his  mind  like  iron  white-heated.  He  had 
had  no  home  since  his  father  died  yearn 
ago, — his  mother  had  died  when  he  was  very 
young — and  his  eldest  brother  had  taken 
possession  of  the  family  mansions,  placing 
them  in  the  control  of  his  foreign  wife, 
who  sat  in  his  mother's  chair  and  in  her 
place  at  table. 

He  had  wished  so  often  in  the  past  for  a 
home  of  his  own,  where  he  could  gather 
round  him  young  faces  and  lose  himself 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  those  for  whom 
he  had  become  forever  responsible.  He  had 
longed  for  the  Englishman’s  castle,  for  his 
own  little  realm  of  interest  where  he  could 
he  supreme;  and  now  it  was  never  to  be! 

The  idea  gained  in  sacred  importance 
as  it  receded  forever  from  all  possibility. 
In  far-off  days  it  had  been  associated  with 
a vision  in  blue,  with  a face  like  a Dresden- 
china  shepherdess  and  hair  like  Aphrodite’s. 
Laughter  and  wit  and  railleiy  had  been  part 
ef  the  picture,  and  long  evenings  in  the 
wintertime,  when  they  two  would  read  the 
books  they  both  loved,  and  maybe  talk 
awhile  of  world  events  in  which  his  work  had 
place,  in  which  his  gifts  were  found,  shap- 
ing, influencing,  producing.  The  garden, 
tile  orchard — he  loved  orchards — the  hedges 
ef  flowering  ivy  and  lilacs,  and  the  fine 
gray  and  chestnut  horses  driven  by  his 
hand  or  hers  through  country  lanes,  the 
smell  of  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  autumn 
evenings,  or  the  sting  of  the  bracing 
January  wind  across  the  moors  or  where  the 
woodcock  awaited  its  spoiler.  All  these 
had  been  in  the  vision.  It  was  all  over  now. 
He  had  seen  cm  image,  it  had  vanished,  and 
he  was  in  the  desert  alone. 

A band  was  playing  "The  Banks  o’ 
Garry  Owen,”  and  the  tramp  of  marching 
men  came  to  his  ears.  The  crowd  surged 
round  him,  pushed  him,  forced  him  forward, 
carried  him  on,  till  the  marching  men  came 
near,  were  alongside  of  him — a battalion 
•f  Volunteers,  cheerily  going  to  the  war — a 
tax  months’  excursion,  to  see  "Kruger’s 
farmers  bite  the  dust!” 

Then  the  crowd,  as  it  cheered,  jostled 
him  against  the  wall  of  the  shops,  and 
presently  he  found  himself  forced  down 
Buckingham  Street.  It  was  where  he 
wished  to  go  in  order  to  reach  Adrian 


FeUowes’  apartments.  He  did  not  notioe, 
as  he  was  practically  thrown  into  the  street, 
that  Krool  was  almost  beside  him. 

The  street  was  not  well  lighted,  and  he 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left.  He  was 
thinking  hard  of  what  he  would  say  to 
Adrian  Fellowes,  if  and  when  he  saw  him. 

But  not  far  behind  him  was  a figure  that 
stole  along  in  the  darker  shadows  of  the 
houses,  keeping  at  some  distance.  The 
same  figure  followed  him  furtively  till  he 
came  into  that  part  of  the  Embankment 
where  Adrian  Fellowes’  chambers  were,  then 
it  fell  behind  a little,  for  here  the  lights  were 
brighter.  It  hung  in  the  shadow  of  a door- 
way and  watched  him  as  he  approached  the 
door  of  the  big  flats  where  Adrian  Fellowes 
lived. 

As  he  came  towards  the  building  he 
saw  a hansom  standing  before  the  door. 
Something  made  him  pause  for  the  moment, 
and  when,  in  the  pause,  the  figure  of  a worn* 
an  emerged  from  the  doorway  and  hastily 
got  into  a hansom,  he  drew  back  into  the 
darkness  of  a doorway,  as  the  man  did  who 
was  now  shadowing  him;  and  he  waited 
till  it  turned  round  and  rolled  swiftly  away. 
Then  he  moved  forward  again.  When  not 
far  from  the  building,  however,  another  cab 
— a four-wheeler — discharged  its  occupant 
at  the  corner  of  a street  between  him  and 
the  house.  It  was  a woman.  She  paid  the 
cabman,  who  touched  his  hat  with  quick 
and  grateful  emphasis,  and,  wheeling  his 
old  crock  round,  clattered  away.  The 
woman  glanced  round  the  empty  street 
swiftly,  and  then  hastily  went  to  the  door- 
way which  opened  to  Adrian  Fellowes’ 
chambers. 

Instantly  Stafford  recognized  her.  It 
was  Jasmine,  dressed  in  black  and  heavily 
veiled.  He  could  not  mistake  the  figure — 
there  was  none  other  like  it;  or  the  turn  of 
her  head — there  was  only  one  such  head 
in  all  England.  She  entered  the  building 
quickly. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until 
she  came  out  again.  No  passion  stirred 
in  him,  no  jealousy,  no  anger.  It  was  all 
dead.  He  knew  why  she  had  come;  or  he 
thought  he  knew.  She  would  tell  the  man 
who  had  said  no  word  in  defense  of  her, 
done  nothing  to  protect  her,  who  let  the 
worst  be  believed,  without  one  protest  of 
her  innocence,  what  she  thought  of  him. 
She  was  foolish  to  go  to  him,  but  women  do 
mad  things,  and  they  must  not  be  expected 
to  do  the  obviously  sensible  thing  when  the 
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crisis  of  their  lives  has  come.  Stafford 
understood  it  ail. 

One  thing  he  was  certain  Jasmine  did 
not  know — the  intimacy  between  Fellowes 
and  Al’mah.  He  himself  had  been  tempted 
to  speak  of  it  in  their  terrible  interview 
that  morning,  but  he  had  refrained.  The 
ignominy,  the  shame,  the  humiliation  of 
that  would  be  beyond  her  endurance.  He 
understood,  but  he  shrank  at  the  thought 
of  the  nature  of  the  interview  which  she 
must  have,  at  the  thought  of  the  meeting 
at  all. 

He  would  have  some  time  to  wait,  no 
doubt,  and  he  made  himself  easy  in  the 
doorway,  where  his  glance  could  command 
the  entrance  she  had  used.  He  mechani- 
cally took  out  a cigar-case,  but  after  looking 
at  the  cigars  for  a moment  put  them  away 
again  with  a sigh.  Smoking  would  not 
soothe  him.  He  had  passed  beyond  the 
artificial. 

His  waiting  suddenly  ended.  It  seemed 
hardly  five  minutes  after  Jasmine’s  en- 
trance that  she  appeared  in  the  doorway 
again,  and,  after  a hasty  glance  up  and 
down  the  street,  sped  away  as  swiftly  as 
she  could,  and,  at  the  first  corner,  turned 
up  sharply  towards  the  Strand.  Her 
movements  had  been  agitated,  and  as  she 
hurried  on  she  held  her  head  down  into  her 
muff  as  a woman  would  who  faced  a blind- 
ing rain. 

The  interview  had  been  indeed  short. 
Perhaps  Fellowes  had  already  gone  abroad. 
He  would  soon  find  out. 

He  mounted  the  deserted  staircase  quick- 
ly and  knocked  at  Fellowes’  door.  There 
was  no  reply.  There  was  a light,  however, 
and  he  knocked  again.  Still  there  was  no 
answer.  He  tried  the  handle  of  the  door. 
It  turned,  the  door  gave,  and  he  entered. 
There  was  no  sound.  He  knocked  at  an 
inner  door.  There  was  no  reply,  yet  a 
light  showed  in  the  room.  He  turned  the 
handle.  Entering  the  room,  he  stood  still 
and  looked  round.  It  seemed  empty,  but 
there  were  signs  of  packing,  of  things 
gathered  together  hastily. 

Then,  with  a strange  sudden  sense  of  a 
presence  in  the  room,  he  looked  round  again. 
There  in  a far  corner  of  the  large  room 
was  a couch,  and  on  it  lay  a figure — Adrian 
Fellowes,  straight  and  still — and  sleeping. 

Stafford  went  over.  “Fellowes!”  he 
said,  sharply. 

There  was  no  reply.  He  leaned  over  and 
touched  a shoulder.  “Fellowes!”  he  ex- 


claimed again,  but  something  in  the  touch 
made  him  look  closely  at  the  face  half 
turned  to  the  wall.  Then  he  knew. 

Adrian  Fellowes  was  dead. 

Horror  came  upon  Stafford,  but  no  cry 
escaped  him.  He  stooped  once  more  and 
closely  looked  at  the  body,  but  without 
touching  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  violence, 
no  blood,  no  disfigurement,  no  distortion, 
only  a look  of  sleep — a pale,  motionless 
sleep. 

But  the  body  was  warm  yet.  He  realised 
that  as  his  hand  had  touched  the  shoulder. 
The  man  could  only  have  been  dead  a little 
while. 

Only  a little  while,  and  in  that  little 
while  Jasmine  had  left  the  house  with 
agitated  footsteps. 

“He  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand,”  Staf- 
ford said  aloud. 

He  rang  the  bell  loudly.  No  one  an- 
swered. He  rang  and  rang  again,  and  then 
a sleepy  porter  came. 

CHAPTER  XXIH 

“more  was  lost  at  mohacksfibld” 

EASTMINSTER  HOUSE  was  ablaze. 

A large  dinner  had  been  fixed  for  this 
October  evening,  and  only  just  before 
half-past  eight  Jasmine  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room to  receive  her  guests.  She  had 
completely  forgotten  the  dinner  till  very 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  observed 
preparations  for  which  she  had  given  in- 
structions the  day  before.  She  was  about 
to  leave  the  house  upon  the  mission  which 
had  drawn  her  footsteps  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  those  of  Ian  Stafford,  when  the 
butler  came  to  her  for  instructions  upon 
some  details.  These  she  gave  with  an 
instant  decision  which  was  part  of  her 
equipment,  and  then,  when  the  butler 
had  gone,  she  left  the  house  on  foot  to  take 
a cab  at  the  comer  of  Down  Street  and 
Piccadilly. 

When  she  returned  home,  the  tables  in 
the  dining-room  were  decorated,  the  great 
rooms  were  already  lighted,  and  the  red 
carpet  was  being  laid  down  at  the  door. 
The  footmen  looked  up  with  surprise  as 
she  came  up  the  steps,  and  their  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  ascended  the  staircase 
with  marked  deliberation. 

“Well,  that’s  style  for  you,”  said  the  first 
footman.  “Takin'  an  airing  on  shanks’ 
horses.” 

“And  a quarter  of  an  hour  left  to  put 
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on  the  tirara,”  sniggered  the  second  foot- 
man. “The  lot  is  asked  for  eight-thirty.” 

“Swells — the  bunch,  windin’  up  with  the 
brother  of  an  Emperor — ’struthl” 

“I’ll  bet  the  Emperor’s  brother  ain’t 
above  takin’  a tip  about  shares  on  the  Rand, 
me  boy.” 

“I’ll  bet  none  of  'em  ain’t.  That's  why 
they  come — not  forgetting  th’  grub  and 
the  fizz.” 

“What  price  a title  for  the  Byng  Baas 
one  of  these  days!  They  like  tips  down  there 
where  the  old  Markis  rumbles  through  his 
beard — and  a lot  of  hands  to  be  greased. 
And  grease  it  costs  a lot,  political  grease 
does.  But  what  price  a title — Sir  Rudyard 
Byng,  Bart. — wot,  oh!” 

“Try  another  shelf  higher  "up,  and  it’s 
more  like  it.  Wot  a head  for  a coronet, 
’era!  W’y — ” 

But  the  voice  of  the  butler  recalled  them 
from  the  fields  of  imagination,  and  they 
went  with  lordly  leisure  upon  the  business 
of  the  household. 

Socially  this  was  to  be  the  day  of  Jas- 
mine’s greatest  triumph.  One  of  the  British 
royal  family  was,  with  the  member  of  an- 
other great  reigning  family,  honoring  her 
table — though  the  ladies  of  neither  were  to 
be  present,  and  this  had  been  a drop  of  cha- 
grin in  her  cup.  She  had  been  unaware  of 
the  gossip  there  had  been  of  late, — though 
it  wa3  unlikely  the  great  ladies  would  have 
known  of  it — and  she  would  have  been  slow 
to  believe  what  Ian  had  told  her  this  day, 
that  men  had  talked  lightly  of  her  at  De 
Lancy  Scovel’s  house.  Her  eyes  had  been 
shut;  her  wilful  nature  had  not  been  sen- 
sitive to  the  quality  of  the  social  air  about 
her.  People  came — almost  “everybody” 
same  to  her  house,  and  would  come,  of 
course,  until  there  was  some  open  scandal; 
until  her  husband  intervened.  Yet  every- 
body did  not  come.  The  royal  princesses 
had  not  found  it  convenient  to  come;  and 
this  may  have  meant  nothing,  or  very  much 
indeed.  To  Jasmine,  however,  as  she  hastily 
robed  herself  for  dinner,  her  mind  working 
with  lightning  swiftness,  it  did  not  matter 
at  all;  if  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  all  the 
world  had  promised  to  come  and  had  not 
come,  it  would  have  meant  nothing  to  her 
this  night  of  nights. 

In  her  eyes  there  was  the  look  of  one  who 
has  seen  some  horrible  thing,  though  she 
gave  her  orders  with  coherence  and  de- 
cision as  usual,  and  with  great  deftness  she 
assisted  her  maid  in  the  hasty  toilette.  Her 


face  was  very  pale,  save  for  one  or  two 
hectic  spots  which  took  the  place  of  the 
nectarine  bloom  so  seldom  absent  from  her 
cheeks,  and  in  its  place  was  a new,  shining 
strange  look  like  a most  delicate  film — the 
transfiguring  kind  of  look  which  great  joy 
or  great  pain  gives. 

As  she  had  come  up  the  staircase  from  the 
street,  she  had  seen  Krool  enter  her  hus- 
band’s room  more  hastily  than  usual,  and 
had  heard  him  greeted  sharply — something 
that  sounded  strange  to  her  ears,  for  Rud- 
yard was  uniformly  kind  to  Krool.  Never 
had  Rudyard’s  voice  sounded  as  it  did  now. 

Of  course  it  was  her  imagination,  but  it  was 
like  a voice  which  came  from  some  desolate 
place,  distant,  arid,  and  alien.  That  was 
not  the  voice  in  which  he  had  wooed  her 
on  the  day  when  they  heard  of  Jameson’s 
Raid.  That  was  not  the  voice  which 
had  spoken  to  her  in  broken  tones  of  love 
on  the  day  Ian  first  dined  with  her  after 
her  marriage  — that  fateful,  desperate 
day.  This  was  a voice  which  had  a 
cheerless,  fretful  note,  a savage  something 
in  it.  Presently  they  two  would  meet,  and 
she  knew  how  it  would  be — an  outward 
semblance,  a superficial  amenity  and  con- 
fidence before  their  guests;  the  smile  of 
intimacy,  when  there  was  no  intimacy, 
and  never,  never,  could  be  again;  only 
acting,  only  make-believe,  only  the  artifice 
of  deceit. 

Yet  when  she  was  dressed, — in  pure 
white,  with  only  a string  of  pearls,  the 
smallest  she  had,  round  her  neck — she  was 
like  that  white  flower  which  had  been  placed 
on  her  pillow  last  night. 

As  she  turned  to  leave  the  bedroom  she 
caught  sight  of  her  face  and  figure  again 
in  the  big  pier-glass,  and  she  seemed  to 
herself  like  some  other  woman.  There  was 
that  strange,  distant  look  of  agony  in  her 
eyes,  that  transfiguring  look  in  the  face; 
there  was  the  figure  somehow  gone  slimmer 
in  these  few  hours;  and  there  was  a frail, 
delicate  appearance  which  did  not  belong 
to  her. 

As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room  to 
descend  the  stairs,  there  came  a knock 
at  the  door.  A bunch  of  white  violets  was 
handed  in  with  a penciled  note  in  Rudyard’s 
handwriting. 

White  violets — white  violets! 

The  note  read,  “Wear  these  to-night, 
Jasmine.” 

White  violets!  How  strange  that  he 
should  send  them!  These  they  send  for 
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the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the  dead. 
Rudyard  had  sent  them  to  her — from  how 
far  away!  He  was  there  just  across  the 
hallway,  and  yet  he  might  have  been  in 
Bolivia,  so  far  as  their  real  life  was 
concerned. 

She  was  under  no  illusion.  This  day, 
and  perhaps  a few,  a very  few  others  must  be 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  in  order  that 
they  could  separate  without  scandal;  but 
things  could  never  go  on  as  in  the  past. 
She  had  realized  that  the  night  before, 
when  still  that  chance  of  which  she  had 
spoken  to  Stafford  was  hers;  when  she  had 
wound  the  coil  of  her  wonderful  hair  round 
her  throat,  and  had  imagined  that  self- 
destruction  which  has  tempted  so  many  of 
more  spiritual  make  than  herself.  It  was 
melodramatic,  emotional,  theatrical,  may- 
be; but  the  emotional,  the  theatrical,  the 
egotistic  mortal  has  his  or  her  tragedy, 
which  is  just  as  real  as  that  which  comes 
to  the  more  spiritual,  just  as  real  as 
that  which  comes  to  the  more  aesthetic, 
more  classical  victim  of  fate.  Jasmine  had 
the  deep  defects  of  her  qualities.  Her  suf- 
fering was  not  the  less  acute  because  it 
found  its  way  out  with  impassioned  demon- 
stration. 

There  was,  however,  no  melodrama  in  the 
quiet  trembling  with  which  she  took  the 
white  violets,  the  symbol  of  love  and  death. 
She  was  sure  that  Rudyard  was  not  aware 
of  their  significance  and  meaning,  but  that 
did  not  modify  the  effect  upon  her.  Her 
trouble  just  now  was  too  deep  for  tears, 
too  bitter  for  words,  too  terrible  for  aught 
save  numb  endurance.  Nothing  seemed  to 
matter  in  a sense,  and  yet  the  little  routine 
of  life  mattered  so  much  in  its  iron  insistence. 
The  habits  of  convention  are  so  powerful 
that  life’s  great  issues  are  often  obscured 
by  them.  Going  to  her  final  doom  a wom- 
an would  stop  to  give  the  last  careful 
touch  to  her  hair — the  mechanical  obe- 
dience to  long  habit.  It  is  not  vanity,  not 
littleness,  but  habit;  never  shown  with 
subtler  irony  than  in  the  case  of  Madame 
de  Langrois,  who,  pacing  the  path  to  her 
execution  at  Lille,  stooped,  picked  up  a 
pin  from  the  ground,  and  fastened  it  in 
her  gown — the  tyranny  of  habit. 

Outside  her  own  room  Jasmine  paused 
for  a moment  and  looked  at  the  closed  door 
of  Rudyard’s  room.  Only  a step — and 
yet  she  was  kept  apart  from  him  by  a 
shadow  so  black,  so  overwhelming,  that  she 
could  not  penetrate  it.  It  smothered  her 


sight.  No,  no,  that  little  step  could  not 
be  taken;  there  was  a gulf  between  them 
which  could  not  be  bridged. 

There  was  nothing  to  say  to  Rudyard 
except  what  could  be  said  upon  the  surface, 
before  all  the  world,  as  it  were;  things  which 
must  be  said  through  an  atmosphere  of 
artificial  sounds,  which  would  give  no 
response  to  the  agonized  cries  of  the  sentient 
soul.  She  could  make  believe  before  the 
world,  but  not  alone  with  Rudyard.  She 
shrank  within  herself  at  the  idea  of  being 
alone  with  him. 

As  she  went  down-stairs  a scene  in  a room 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  from  which 
she  had  come  a half-hour  ago,  passed  before 
her  vision.  It  was  as  though  it  had  been 
imprinted  on  the  film  of  her  eye  and  must 
stay  there  forever. 

When  would  the  world  know  that  Adrian 
Fellowes  lay  dead  in  the  room  on  the  Em- 
bankment? And  when  they  knew  it,  what 
would  they  say?  They  would  ask  how  he 
died — the  world  would  ask  how  he  died. 
The  Law  would  ask  how  he  died. 

How  had  he  died?  Who  killed  him?  Or 
did  he  die  by  his  own  hand?  Had  Adrian 
Fellowes,  the  rank  materialist,  the  bon 
viveur)  the  man-luxury,  the  courage  to  kill 
himself  by  his  own  hand?  If  not,  who 
killed  him?  She  shuddered.  They  might 
say  that  she  killed  him.  She  had  seen  no 
one  on  the  staircase  as  she  had  gone  up. 
she  had  dimly  seen  another  figure  outside 
on  the  terrace  as  she  came  out;  there  was 
the  cabman  who  drove  her  to  the  place. 

As  she  entered  the  great  drawing-room 
of  her  own  house  she  shuddered  as  though 
from  an  icy  chill.  The  scene  there  on  the 
Embankment — her  own  bitter  anger,  her 
frozen  hatred,  then  the  dead  man  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  wall,  the  stillness,  the 
clock  ticking,  her  own  cold  voice  speaking 
to  him,  calling;  then  the  terrified  scrutiny, 
the  touch  of  the  wrist,  the  realization,  the 
moment’s  awful  horror,  the  silence  which 
grew  more  profound,  the  sudden  paralysis 
of  body  and  will.  . . . And  then — music, 
strange,  soft,  mysterious  music  coming 
from  somewhere  inside  the  room,  music 
familiar  and  yet  unnatural,  a song  she 
had  heard  once  before,  a pathetic  folk- 
song of  eastern  Europe — “ More  was  lost 
at  Mohacksfield.”  It  was  a tale  of  loss 
and  tragedy  and  despair. 

Startled  and  overcome,  she  had  swayed, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  that  with  an 
effort  of  the  will  she  had  caught  at  the 
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table  and  saved  herself.  With  the  music 
still  creeping  with  unutterable  melancholy 
through  the  room,  she  had  fled,  closing  the 
door  behind  her  very  softly  as  though 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper.  It  had  followed 
her  down  the  staircase  and  into  the  street, 
the  weird,  unnatural  music. 

It  was  only  when  she  had  entered  a cab 
in  the  Strand  that  she  realized  exactly  what 
the  music  was.  She  remembered  that 
Fellowes  had  bought  a music-box  which 
could  be  timed  to  play  at  will — even  days 
ahead,  and  he  had  evidently  set  the  box 
to  play  at  this  hour.  It  did  so,  a strange, 
grim  commentary  on  the  stark  thing  lying 
on  the  couch,  nerveless  as  though  it  had 
been  dead  a thousand  years.  It  had  ceased 
to  play  before  Stafford  entered  the  room, 
but,  strangely  enough,  it  began  again  as  he 
said  over  the  dead  body,  "He  did  not  die 
by  his  own  hand.” 

Standing  before  the  fireplace  in  the 
drawing-room,  awaiting  the  first  guest, 
Jasmine  said  to  herself:  “No,  no,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  kill  himself.” 

Some  one  had  killed  him.  Who  was  it? 
Who  killed  him — Rudyard — Ian— who? 
But  how?  There  was  no  sign  of  violence. 
That  much  she  had  seen.  He  lay  like  one 
asleep.  Who  was  it  killed  him? 


“Lady  Tynemouth!” 

Back  to  the  world  from  purgatory  again. 
The  butler’s  voice  broke  the  spell,  and  Lady 
Tynemouth  took  her  friend  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

“So  handsome  you  look,  my  darling — 
and  all  in  white.  White  violets,  too!  Dear, 
dear,  how  sweet,  and  oh,  how  trisie!  But  I 
suppose  it’s  chic.  Certainly  it  is  stunning. 
And  so  simple.  Just  the  weeny,  weeny 
string  of  pearls,  like  a young  Under-Secre- 
tary’s wife,  to  show  what  she  might  do  if 
she  had  a fair  chance.  Oh,  you  clever, 
wonderful  Jasmine!” 

“My  dressmaker  says  I have  no  real 
taste  in  colors,  so  I compromised,”  was 
Jasmine’s  reply,  with  a really  good  imi- 
tation of  a smile. 

As  she  babbled  on,  Lady  Tynemouth  had 
been  eying  her  friend  with  swift  inquiry, 
for  she  had  never  seen  Jasmine  look  as 
she  did  to-night,  so  ethereal,  so  tragically 
ethereal,  with  the  dark  lines  under  her  eyes, 
the  curious  transparency  of  the  skin,  and 
the  feverish  brightness  and  far-awayness  of 
the  look.  She  was  about  to  say  something 
in  comment,  but  other  guests  entered,  and 
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it  was  impossible.  She  watched,  however, 
from  a little  distance,  while  talking  gaily 
to  other  guests;  she  watched  at  the  dinner- 
table,  as  Jasmine,  seated  between  her  two 
royalties,  talked  with  gaiety,  with  pretty 
irony,  with  respectful  badinage;  and  no  one 
could  be  so  daring  with  such  ceremonious 
respect  at  the  same  time  as  she.  Yet 
through  it  all  Lady  Tynemouth  saw  her 
glance  many  times  with  a strange,  strained 
inquiring  appeal  at  Rudyard,  seated  far 
away  opposite  her,  at  another  big,  round 
table. 

“There’s  something  wrong  here,”  Lady 
Tynemouth  said  to  herself,  and  wondered 
why  Ian  Stafford  was  not  present.  Men- 
naval  was  there,  eagerly  seeking  glances. 
These  Jasmine  gave  with  a smiling  open- 
ness and  apparent  good-fellowship,  which 
were  not  in  the  least  compromising.  Lady 
Tynemouth  saw  Mennaval’s  vain  efforts, 
and  laughed  to  herself,  and  presently  she 
even  laughed  with  her  neighbor  about 
them. 

“What  an  infant  it  is!”  she  said  to  her 
table  companion.  “Jasmine  Byng  doesn’t 
care  a snap  of  her  finger  about  Menna- 
val.” 

“Does  she  care  a snap  for  anybody?” 
asked  the  other.  Then  added,  with  a kind 
of  query  in  the  question  apart  from  the 
question  itself;  “Where  is  the  great  man — 
where’s  Stafford  to-night?” 

“Counting  his  winnings,  I suppose.” 
Lady  Tynemouth’s  face  grew  soft.  “He 
has  done  great  things  for  so  young  a man. 
What  a distance  he  has  gone  since  he  pulled 
me  and  my  red  umbrella  back  from  the 
Zambezi  Falls!” 

Then  proceeded  a gay  conversation,  in 
which  Lady  Tynemouth  was  quite  happy. 
When  she  could  talk  of  Ian  Stafford  she 
was  really  enjoying  herself.  In  her  eyes 
he  was  the  perfect  man,  whom  other  women 
tried  to  spoil,  and  whom,  she  flattered  her- 
self, she  kept  sound  and  unspoiled  by  her 
frank  platonic  affection. 

“Our  host  seems  a bit  abstracted  to- 
night,” said  her  table  companion  after  a 
long  discussion  about  what  Stafford  had 
done  and  what  he  still  might  do. 

“The  war — it  means  so  much  to  him!” 
said  Lady  Tynemouth.  Yet  she  had  seen 
the  note  of  abstraction  too,  and  it  had 
made  her  wonder  what  was  happening  in 
this  household. 

The  other  demanded. 

“Oh,  I imagine  he  has  been  prepared  for 
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the  war  for  some  time.  He  didn’t  seem 
excessively  worried  about  it  before  dinner, 
yet  he  seemed  upset  too,  so  pale  and  anxious 
looking.” 

“ I’ll  make  her  talk,  make  her  tell  me  what 
it  is,  if  there  is  anything,”  said  Lady 
Tynemouth  to  herself.  ‘Til  ask  myself 
to  stay  with  her  for  a couple  of  days.” 

Superficial  as  Lady  Tynemouth  seemed 
to  many,  she  had  real  sincerity,  and  she 
was  a friend  in  need  to  her  friends.  She 
loved  Jasmine  as  much  as  she  could  love 
any  woman,  and  she  said  now,  as  she 
looked  at  Jasmine’s  face,  so  alert,  so  full 
of  raillery,  yet  with  such  an  undertone 
of  misery: 

“She  looks  as  if  she  needed  a friend.” 

After  dinner  she  contrived  to  get  her  arm 
through  that  of  her  hostess,  and  gave  it 
an  endearing  pressure.  “May  I come  to 
you  for  a few  days,  Jasmine?”  she  asked. 

“I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  you  would 
have  me”  answered  Jasmine,  with  a queer 
little  smile.  “Rudyard  will  be  up  to  his 
ears  for  a few  days,  and  that’s  a chance  for 
you  and  me  to  do  some  shopping,  and  some 
other  things  together,  isn’t  it?” 

She  was  thinking  of  appearances,  of  the 
best  way  to  separate  from  Rudyard  for  a 
little  while,  till  the  longer  separation  could 
be  arranged  without  scandal.  Ian  Stafford 
had  said  that  things  could  go  on  in  this 
house  as  before,  that  Rudyard  would 
never  hint  to  her  what  he  knew,  or  rather 
what  the  letter  had  told  him  or  left  untold: 
but  that  was  impossible.  Whatever  Rud- 
yard was  willing  to  do,  there  was  that  which 
she  could  not  do.  Twenty-four  hours  had 
accomplished  a complete  revolution  in  her 
attitude  towards  life,  in  her  sense  of  things. 
Just  for  these  immediate  days  to  come,  when 
the  tragedy  of  Fellowes’  death  would  be 
made  a sensation  of  the  hour,  there  must 
be  temporary  expedients;  and  Lady  Tyne- 
mouth had  suggested  one  which  had  its 
great  advantages. 

She  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  Rudyard’s 
house;  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Rudyard 
would  wish  the  same  even  if  he  believed 
her  innocent;  but  if  she  must  stay  for  ap- 
pearance’ sake,  then  it  would  be  good  to 
have  Lady  Tynemouth  with  her.  Rudyard 
would  be  grateful  for  time  to  get  his  balance 
again.  This  bunch  of  violets  was  the  im- 
pulse of  a big,  magnanimous  nature;  but 
it  would  be  followed  by  the  inevitable 
reaction,  which  would  be  the  real  test  and 
trial. 


Love  and  forgiveness — what  had  she  to 
do  with  either!  She  did  not  wish  for- 
giveness because  of  Adrian  Fellowes.  No 
heart  had  been  involved  in  that  episode. 

It  had  in  one  sense  meant  nothing  to  her. 
She  loved  another  man,  and  she  did  not 
wish  forgiveness  because  of  him  either. 
No,  no,  the  whole  situation  was  impos- 
sible. She  could  not  stay  here.  Rud- 
yard would  not,  ought  not,  for  his  own 
sake,  want  her  to  stay.  What  might 
not  the  next  few  days  bring  forth? 

Who  had  killed  Adrian  Fellowes?  He 
was  not  man  enough  to  take  his  own  life. 
Who  had  killed  him?  Was  it  her  hus- 
band, after  all?  He  had  said  to  Ian  Staf- 
ford that  he  would  do  nothing,  but,  with 
the  maggot  of  revenge  and  jealousy  in  their 
brains,  men  could  not  be  trusted  from  one 
moment  to  another. 

The  white  violets?  Ah,  even  they  might 
be  only  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  one  of 
those  acts  of  madness  of  jealous  and  re- 
vengeful people!  Men  had  kissed  their 
wives  and  then  killed  them — fondled  them, 
and  then  strangled  them.  Rudyard  might 
have  made  up  his  mind  since  morning 
to  kill  Fellowes,  and  kill  her,  too. 
Fellowes  was  gone,  and  now  might  come 
her  turn.  White  violets  were  the  flowers 
of  death,  and  the  first  flowers  he  had  ever 
given  her  were  purple  violets,  the  flowers 
of  life  and  love. 

If  Rudyard  had  killed  Adrian  Fellowes, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  everything.  If 
he  was  suspected,  and  if  the  law  stretched 
out  its  hand  of  steel  to  clutch  him — 
what  an  ignominious  end  to  it  all!  What 
a mean  finish  to  life,  to  opportunity,  to 
everything  worth  doing! 

And  she  would  have  been  the  cause  of 
it  all. 

The  thought  scorched  her  soul. 

Yet  she  talked  on  gaily  to  her  guests 
until  the  men  returned  from  their  cigars; 
as  though  Penalty  and  Nemesis  were  out- 
side even  the  range  of  her  imagination; 
as  though  she  could  not  hear  the  snap  of 
the  handcuffs  on  Rudyard’s — or  Ian’s — 
wrists. 

Before  and  after  dinner  only  a few  words 
had  passed  between  her  and  Rudyard,  and 
that  was  with  people  round  them.  It  was 
as  though  they  spoke  through  some  neu- 
tralizing medium,  in  which  all  real  per- 
sonal relation  was  lost.  Now  he  came  to 
her,  however,  and  in  a matter-of-fact 
voice  said:  “I  suppose  Al’mah  is  coming. 
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You  haven’t  heard  to  the  contrary,  I hope? 
These  great  singers  are  so  whimsical.” 

There  was  no  time  for  Jasmine  to  answer, 
for  through  one  of  the  far  entrances  of  the 
drawing-room  Al’mah  entered.  Her  man- 
ner was  composed — if  possible  more  com- 
posed than  usual,  and  she  looked  around 
her  calmly.  At  that  moment  a servant 
handed  Byng  a letter.  It  contained  only 
a few  words,  and  it  ran: 

Dear  Byng, — Fellowes  is  gone.  I found 
him  dead  in  his  rooms.  An  inquest  will  be 
held  to-morrow.  There  are  no  signs  of  vio- 
lence; neither  of  suicide  or  anything  else.  If 
you  want  me,  I shall  be  at  my  rooms  after 
ten  o’clock  to-night.  I have  got  all  his  papers. 

Yours  ever, 

Ian  Stafford. 

Jasmine  watched  Rudyard  closely  as 
he  read.  A strange  look  passed  over  his 
face,  but  his  hand  was  steady  as  he  put 
the  note  in  his  pocket.  She  then  saw  him 
look  searchingly  at  Al'mah,  as  he  went 
forward  to  greet  her. 

On  the  instant  Rudyard  had  made  up 
| his  mind  what  to  do.  It  was  clear  that 

Al’mah  did  not  know  thatFelloweswasdead, 
or  she  would  not  be  here;  for  he  knew  of 
their  relations,  though  he  had  never  told 
Jasmine.  Jasmine  did  not  suspect  the 
truth,  or  Al’mah  would  not  be  where  she 
was;  and  Fellowes  would  never  have  writ- 
ten to  Jasmine  the  letter  for  which  he  had 
paid  with  his  life. 

Al’mah  was  gently  appreciative  of  the 
welcome  she  received  from  both  Byng  and 
Jasmine,  and  she  prepared  to  sing. 

“Yes,  I think  I am  in  good  voice,”  she 
said  to  Jasmine,  presently.  Then  Rudyard 
, went,  giving  his  wife’s  arm  a little  familiar 

' touch  as  he  passed,  and  said: 

i “Remember,  we  must  have  some  pa- 

triotic things  to-night.  I’m  sure  Al’mah 
j will  feel  so,  too.  Something  really  pa- 

triotic and  stirring.  We  shall  need  it 
f — oh,  we  shall  need  it  very  badly  before 

we’re  done!  We’re  not  going  to  have 
a walk-over  in  South  Africa.  Cheering 
up  is  what  we  want,  and  we  must  have 
it.” 

Again  he  cast  a queer,  inquiring  look  at 

I Al’mah,  to  which  he  got  no  response,  and 
to  himself  he  said,  grimly:  “Well,  it’s  better 
she  should  not  know  it — here.” 

His  mind  was  in  a maze.  He  moved  as 
in  a dream.  He  was  pale,  but  he  had  an 
air  of  determination.  Once  he  staggered 
with  dizziness,  then  he  righted  himself 
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and  smiled  at  some  one  near.  That  some 
one  winked  at  his  neighbor. 

“It’s  true,  then,  what  we  hear  about 
him,”  the  neighbor  said,  and  raised  fingers 
to  his  mouth,  suggestively. 

Al’mah  sang  as  perhaps  she  had  never 
sung  before.  There  was  in  her  voice  an 
abandon  and  tragic  intensity,  a wonder- 
ful resonance  and  power,  which  captured 
her  hearers  as  they  had  never  been  cap- 
tured before.  First  she  sang  a love-song, 
then  a song  of  parting.  Afterward  came  a 
song  of  country,  which  stirred  her  audience 
deeply.  It  was  a challenge  to  every  patriot 
to  play  his  part  for  home  and  country. 

It  was  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  sacrifice; 
it  was  an  inspiration  and  an  invocation. 
Men’s  eyes  grew  moist. 

And  now  another,  a final  song,  a combina- 
tion of  all — of  love,  and  loss  and  parting 
and  ruin,  and  war  and  patriotism  and 
destiny.  With  the  first  low  notes  of  it 
Jasmine  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  like  one 
in  a dream,  and  stood  staring  blindly  at 
Al’mah.  The  great  voice  swelled  out  in 
a passion  of  agony,  then  sank  away  into 
a note  of  despair  that  gripped  the  heart. 

“But  more  was  lost  at  Mohacksfield — ” 

Jasmine  had  stood  transfixed  while 
the  first  words  were  sung,  then,  as  the  last 
line  was  reached, staring  straight  in  front  of 
her,  as  though  she  saw  again  the  body  of 
Adrian  Fellowes  in  the  room  by  the  river, 
she  gave  a cry,  which  sounded  half  laughter 
and  half  torture,  and  fell  heavily  on  the 
polished  floor. 

Rudyard  ran  forward  and  lifted  her  in  his 
arms.  Lady  Tynemouth  was  beside  him. 

“Yes,  that’s  right — you  come,”  he  said 
to  her,  and  he  carried  the  limp  body  up- 
stairs, the  white  violets  in  her  dress  crushed 
against  his  breast. 

“Poor  dear — the  war,  of  course;  it  means 
so  much  to  them!” 

Thus  a kindly  dowager,  as  she  followed 
the  Royalties  down-stairs. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

ONE  WHO  CAME  SE ARCHING 

“ A LADY  to  see  you,  sir.” 

/A.  “A  lady?  . . . What  should  we  be 
doing  with  ladies  here,  Gleg?” 

“I’m  sure  I have  no  use  for  them,  sir,” 
replied  Gleg,  sourly.  He  was  in  no  good 
humor.  That  very  morning  he  had  been 
told  that  his  master  was  going  to  South 
Africa,  and  that  he  would  not  be  needed 
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there,  but  that  he  should  remain  in  England, 
drawing  his  usual  pay.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing this  statement  with  gratitude,  Gleg 
had  sniffed  in  a manner  which,  in  any  one 
else,  would  have  been  impertinence;  and  he 
had  not  even  offered  thanks. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  she  wants? 
She  looks  respectable?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  sir.  It’s 
her  ladyship,  sir.” 

“It’s  what  'ladyship/  Gleg?” 

“Her  ladyship,  sir — Lady  Tynemouth.” 

Stafford  looked  at  Gleg  meditatively  for 
a minute,  and  then  said  quite  quietly: 

“Let  me  see,  you  have  been  with  me 
sixteen  years,  Gleg.  You’ve  forgotten  me 
often  enough  in  that  time,  but  you’ve  never 
forgotten  yourself  before.  Come  to  me 

to-morrow  at  noon I shall  allow  you  a 

small  pension.  Show  her  ladyship  in.” 

Gone  waxen  in  face,  Gleg  crept  out  of 
the  room. 

“Seven- and- six  a week,  I suppose,” 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  down  the 
stairs.  “Seven-and-sixpence  for  a bit  of 
bonhommy.” 

With  great  consideration  he  brought 
Lady  Tynemouth  up,  and  shut  the  door 
with  that  stillness  which  might  be  reverence, 
or  something  at  its  antipodes. 

Lady  Tynemouth  smiled  cheerily  at  Ian 
as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

“Gleg  disapproves  of  me,  oh,  so  greatly! 
He  thinks  I am  no  better  than  I ought 
to  be.” 

“I  am  sure  you  are,”  answered  Stafford, 
drily. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  know,  Ian,  who  does? 
I ’ve  put  my  head  in  the  lion’s  mouth  before, 
just  like  this,  and  the  lion  hasn’t  snapped 
once,”  she  rejoined,  settling  herself  cozily 
in  a great  green  leather  chair.  “Nobody 
would  believe  it;  but  there  it  is.  The 
world  couldn’t  think  that  you  could  be  so 
careless  of  your  opportunities,  or  that  I 
would  pay  for  the  candle  without  burning 
it.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I think  they  would 
believe  anything  you  told  them.” 

She  laughed  happily.  “Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  call  me  Alice , ‘same  as  ever/  in  the 
days  of  long  ago?  It  would  make  me  feel 
at  home  after  Gleg’s  icy  welcome.” 

He  smiled,  looked  down  at  her  with  ad- 
miration, and  quoted  some  lines  of  Swin- 
burne, impacted  of  cynicism: 

“ 'And  the  worst  and  the  best  of  this  is, 
That  neither  is  most  to  blame, 


If  she  has  forgotten  my  kisBes, 

And  I have  forgotten  her  name.9  ” 

Lady  Tynemouth  made  a plaintive  ges- 
ture. “I  should  probably  be  able  to  endure 
the  bleak  present,  if  there  had  been  any 
kisses  in  the  sunny  past,”  she  rejoined,  with 
mock  pathos.  “That’s  the  worst  of  our 
friendship,  Ian.  I’m  quite  sure  the  world 
thinks  I’m  one  of  your  spent  flames,  and 
there  never  was  any  fire,  not  so  big  as  the 
point  of  a needle,  was  there?  It’s  that 
which  hurts  so  now,  little  Ian  Stafford— 
not  so  much  fire  as  would  bum  on  the  point 
of  a needle.” 

“'On  the  point  of  a needle,”’  Ian  re- 
peated, half-abstractedly.  He  went  over 
to  his  writing-desk,  and,  opening  a blotter, 
regarded  it  meditatively  for  an  instant. 
As  he  did  so  she  tapped  the  floor  impatiently 
with  her  umbrella,  and  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously, but  with  a little  quirk  of  humor  at 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

“The  point  of  a needle  might  cany 
enough  fire  to  burn  up  a good  deal,”  he 
said,  reflectively,  then  he  added,  slowly: 
“Do  you  remember  Mr.  Mappin  and  his 
poisoned  needle,  at  Glencader?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  That  was  a day  of 
tragedy,  when  you  and  Rudyard  Byng  won 
a hundred  Royal  Society  medals,  and  we  all 
felt  like  martyrs  and  heroes.  I had  the 
most  awful  dreams  for  nights  afterwards. 
One  night  it  was  awful.  I was  being  tor- 
tured with  Mappin’s  needle  horribly  by — 
guess  whom?  By  that  valet  Krool,  and 
I waked  up  with  a little  scream,  to  find 
Tynie  busy  pinching  me.  I had  been 
making  such  a wurra-wurra , as  he  called  it.” 

“Well,  it  is  a startling  idea  that  there’s 
poison  powerful  enough  to  make  a needle- 
point dipped  in  it  deadly.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  a bit,  but — ” 

Pausing,  she  flicked  a speck  of  fluff  from 
her  black  dress — she  was  all  in  black,  with 
only  a stole  of  pure  white  about  her  shoul- 
ders. “But  tell  me,”  she  added,  presently, — 
“for  it’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  I’m  here 
now;  what  happened  at  the  inquest  to-day? 
The  evening  papers  are  not  out,  and  you 
were  there,  of  course,  and  gave  evidence,  I 
suppose.  Was  it  very  trying?  I’m  sure 
it  was,  for  I’ve  never  seen  you  look  so  pale. 
You  are  positively  haggard,  Ian.  You 
don’t  mind  that  from  an  old  friend,  do  you? 
You  look  terribly  ill,  just  when  you  should 
look  so  well.” 

“Why  should  I look  so  well?”  He  gazed 
at  her  steadily.  Had  she  any  glimmering  of 
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the  real  situation?  She  was  staying  now  in 
Byng’s  house,  and  two  days  had  gone  since 
the  world  had  gone  wrong;  since  Jasmine 
had  sunk  to  the  floor  unconscious  as 
Al’mah  sang,  “ More  was  lost  at  Mohacks- 
JfcW.” 

“Why  should  you  look  well?  Because 
you  are  the  Coming  Man,  they  say.  It 
makes  me  so  proud  to  be  your  friend,  even 
your  neglected,  if  not  quite  discarded, 
friend.  Every  one  says  you  have  done  such 
splendid  work  for  England,  and  that  now 
you  can  do  anything,  have  anything 
you  want.  The  ball  is  at  your  feet.  Dear 
man,  you  ought  to  look  like  a morning- 
glory,  and  not  as  you  do.  Tell  me,  Ian, 
are  you  ill,  or  is  it  only  the  reaction  after 
all  you’ve  done?’’ 

“No  doubt  it’s  the  reaction,’’  he  replied. 

“I  know  you  didn’t  like  Adrian  Fellowes 
much,”  she  remarked,  watching  him  closely. 
“He  behaved  shockingly  at  the  Glencader 
mine  affair  — shockingly.  Tynie  was  for 
pitching  him  out  of  the  house,  and  taking 
the  consequences;  but,  all  the  same,  a sud- 
den death  like  that  all  alone  must  have  been 
awful.  Please  tell  me,  what  was  the  ver- 
dict?” 

“Heart  failure  was  the  verdict;  with 
regret  for  a promising  life  cut  short,  and 
sympathy  with  the  relatives.” 

“I  never  heard  that  he  had  heart 
trouble,”  was  the  meditative  response. 
“But — well,  of  course,  it  was  heart  failure. 
When  the  heart  stops  beating,  there’s 
heart  failure.  What  a silly  verdict!” 

“It  sounded  rather  worse  than  silly,” 
was  Ian’s  comment. 

“Did — did  they  cut  him  up,  to  see  if  he’d 
taken  morphia,  or  an  overdose  of  laudanum 
or  veronel  or  something?  I had  a friend 
who  died  of  taking  quantities  of  veronel 
while  you  were  abroad  so  long — a South 
American,  she  was.” 

He  nodded.  “It  was  all  quite  in  order. 
There  were  no  signs  of  poison,  they  said, 
but  the  heart  had  had  a shock  of  some  kind. 
There  had  been  what  they  called  lesion,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  not  sufficient 
strength  for  recovery.” 

“I  suppose  Mr.  Mappin  wasn’t  present?” 
she  asked,  curiously.  “I  know  it  is  silly 
in  a way,  but  don’t  you  remember  how  in- 
terested Mr.  Fellowes  was  in  that  needle? 
Was  Mr.  Mappin  there?” 

“There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
there.” 

“What  witnesses  were  called?” 


“Myself  and  the  porter  of  Fellowes’ 
apartments,  his  banker,  his  doctor — ” 

“And  Al’mah?”  she  asked,  obliquely. 

He  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  regarded  her 
inquiringly. 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  to  speak  about 
Al’mah,”  she  continued.  “I  saw  some- 
thing queer  at  Glencader.  Then  I asked 
Tynie,  and  he  told  me  that — well,  all 
about  her  and  Adrian  Fellowes.  Was 
Al’mah  there?  Did  she  give  evidence?” 

“She  was  there  to  be  called,  if  necessary,” 
he  responded,  “but  the  coroner  was  very 
good  about  it.  After  the  autopsy  the  au- 
thorities said  evidence  was  unnecessary, 
and — ” 

“You  arranged  that,  probably?” 

“Yes;  it  was  not  difficult.  They  were  so 
stupid — and  so  kind.” 

She  smoothed  out  the  folds  of  her  dress 
reflectively,  then  got  up  as  if  with  sudden 
determination,  and  came  near  to  him.  Her 
face  was  pale  now,  and  her  eyes  were  greatly 
troubled. 

“Ian,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  “I  don’t 
believe  that  Adrian  Fellowes  died  a natural 
death,  and  I don’t  believe  that  he  killed 
himself.  He  would  not  have  that  kind  of 
courage,  even  in  insanity.  He  could  never 
go  insane.  He  could  never  care  enough 
about  anything  to  do  so.  He — did — not 
— kill — himself.  There,  I am  sure  of  it. 
And  he  did  not  die  a natural  death, 
either.” 

“Who  killed  him?”  Ian  asked,  his  face 
becoming  more  drawn,  but  his  eyes  re- 
maining steady  and  quiet. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes  for  a moment. 
“Oh,  it  all  seems  so  horrible!  I’ve  tried  to 
shake  it  off,  and  not  to  think  my  thoughts, 
and  I came  to  you  to  get  fresh  confidence; 
but  as  soon  as  I saw  your  face  I knew  I 
couldn’t  have  it.  I know  you  are  upset 
too,  perhaps  not  by  the  same  thoughts, 
but  through  the  same  people.” 

“Tell  me  all  you  think  or  know.  Be 
quite  frank,”  he  said,  heavily.  “I  will  tell 
you  why  later.  It  is  essential  that  you 
should  be  absolutely  frank  with  me.” 

“As  I have  always  been.  I can’t  be 
anything  else,  Anyhow,  I owe  you  so  much 
that  you  have  the  right  to  ask  me  what  you 
will.  . . .There  it  is,  the  fatal  thing!”  she 
added. 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  the  red  um- 
brella which  had  nearly  carried  her  over 
into  the  cauldron  of  the  Zambezi  Falls. 

“No,  it  is  the  world  that  owes  me  a heavy 
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debt,”  he  responded,  gallantly.  “I  was 
merely  selfish  in  saving  you.” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  she 
brushed  away  with  a little  laugh. 

“Ah,  how  I wish  it  was  that!  I am  just 
mean  enough  to  want  you  to  want  me, 
while  I didn’t  want  you.  That’s  the 
woman,  and  that’s  all  women,  and  there’s 
no  getting  away  from  it.  But  still  I would 
rather  you  had  saved  me  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world  that  wasn’t  bound,  like  Tynie, 
to  do  so.” 

“Well,  it  did  seem  absurd  that  you  should 
risk  so  much  to  keep  a sixpenny  umbrella,” 
he  rejoined,  drily. 

“Oh,  how  we  play  on  the  surface  while 
there’s  so  much  that  is  wearing  our  hearts 
out  underneath!”  she  responded,  wearily. 
“Listen,  Ian,  you  know  what  I mean.  Who- 
ever killed  Fellowes,  or  didn’t,  I am  sure, 
anyhow,  that  Jasmine  saw  him  dead. 
Three  nights  ago  when  she  fainted  and  went 
ill  to  bed,  I stayed  with  her,  slept  in  the 
same  room,  in  the  bed  beside  hers.  The 
opiate  the  doctor  gave  her  was  not  strong 
enough,  and  two  or  three  times  she  half 
waked,  and  — and  it  was  very  pain- 
ful. It  made  my  heart  ache,  for  I 
knew  it  wasn’t  all  dreams.  I am  sure 
she  saw  Adrian  Fellowes  lying  dead  in  his 
room.  . . . Ian,  it  is  awful,  but  for  some  rea- 
son she  hated  him,  and  she  saw  him  lying 
dead.  If  any  one  knows  the  truth,  you 
know.  Jasmine  cares  for  you — no,  no, 
don’t  mind  my  saying  it.  She  didn’t 
care  a fig  for  Mennaval,  or  any  of  the 
others,  but  she  does  care  for  you — cares 
for  you.  She  oughtn’t  to,  but  she  does,  and 
she  should  have  married  you  long  ago 
before  Rudyard  Byng  came.  Please  don’t 
think  I am  interfering,  Ian.  I am  not. 
You  never  had  a better  friend  than  I 
am.  But  there’s  something  terribly  wrong. 
Rudyard  is  looking  like  a giant  that’s 
had  blood-letting,  and  he  never  goes  near 
Jasmine,  except  when  some  one  is  with 
her.  It’s  a bad  sign  when  two  people  must 
have  some  third  person  about  to  insulate 
their  self-consciousness  and  prevent  those 
fatal  moments  when  they  have  to  be  just 
their  own  selves,  and  have  it  out.  ’ ' 

“You  think  there’s  been  trouble  between 
them?”  His  voice  was  quite  steady,  his 
manner  composed. 

“I  don’t  think  quite  that.  But  there  is 
something  terribly  wrong.  Rudyard  is  going 
to  South  Africa.” 

“Well,  that  is  not  unnatural.  I should 
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expect  him  to  do  so.  I am  going  to  South 
Africa  too.” 

For  a moment  she  looked  at  him  without 
speaking,  and  her  face  slowly  paled.  “You 
are  going  to  the  front — you?” 

“Yes.  ‘Back  to  the  army  again,  Ser- 
geant, back  to  the  army  again.'  I was  a 
gunner,  you  know,  and  not  a bad  one, 
either,  if  I do  say  it.” 

“You  are  going  to  throw  up  a great 
career  to  go  to  the  front?  When  you  have 
got  your  foot  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  you 
climb  down.”  Her  voice  was  choking  a 
little. 

He  made  a little  whimsical  - gesture. 
“There’s  another  ladder  to  climb.  I'll 
have  a try  at  it,  and  do  my  duty  to  my 
country,  too.  I’ll  have  a double-barreled 
claim  on  her,  if  possible.” 

“I  know  that  you  are  going  because 
you  will  not  stay  when  Rudyard  goes,” 
she  rejoined,  almost  irritably.  “What  a 
quixotic  idea!  Really  you  are  too  impos- 
sible and  wrong-headed.” 

He  turned  an  earnest  look  upon  her. 
“No,  I give  you  my  word,  I am  not  go- 
ing because  Rudyard  is  going.  I didn’t 
know  he  was  going  till  you  told  me. 

I got  permission  to  go  three  hours  after 
Kruger’s  message  came.” 

“You  are  only  mad — only  mad,”  she 
rejoined  with  testy  sadness.  “Well,  once 
everybody  is  going,  I am  going  too.  I am 
to  have  a hospital-ship.” 

“Well,  that  would  pay  off  a lot  of  old 
debts  to  the  Almighty,”  he  replied,  in 
kindly  taunt. 

“I  haven’t  been  worse  than  most  women, 
Ian,”  she  replied.  “Women  haven’t  been 
taught  to  do  things,  to  pay  off  their  debts. 
Men  run  up  bills  and  pay  them  off, 
and  run  them  up  again  and  again,  and 
pay  them  off;  but  we,  while  we  run  up 
bills,  our  ways  of  paying  them  off  are  so 
few  and  so  uninteresting.” 

Suddenly  she  took  from  her  pocket  a 
letter.  “Here  is  a letter  for  you,”  she  said. 
“It  was  lying  on  Jasmine’s  table  the  night 
she  was  taken  ill.  I don’t  know  why  I did 
it,  but  I suppose  I took  it  up  so  that 
Rudyard  should  not  see  it;  and  then  I 
didn’t  say  anything  to  Jasmine  about  it  at 
once.  She  said  nothing,  either;  but  to-day 
I told  her  I’d  seen  the  letter  addressed  to 
you,  and  had  posted  it.  I said  it  to  see  how 
she  would  take  it.  She  only  nodded,  and 
said  nothing  at  first.  Then  after  a while 
she  whispered,  'Thank  you,  my  dear,’  but 
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in  such  a queer  tone!  Ian,  she  meant  you 
to  have  the  letter,  and  here  it  is.” 

She  put  it  into  his  hands.  He  remem- 
bered it.  It  was  the  letter  which  Jasmine 
had  laid  on  the  table  before  him  at  that 
last  interview,  when  the  world  stood  still. 
After  a moment’s  hesitation  he  took  it  up 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“If  she  wished  me  to  have  it — ” he  said 
in  a low  voice. 

“If  not,  why,  then,  did  she  write? 
Didn't  she  say  she  was  glad  I posted  it?” 

A moment  followed  in  which  neither 
spoke.  Lady  Tynemouth’s  eyes  were  turn- 
ed to  the  window;  Stafford  stood  looking 
into  the  fire. 

“Tynie  is  sure  to  go  to  South  Africa 
with  his  Yeomanry,”  she  continued  at  last. 
“He’ll  be  back  in  England  next  week.  I 
can  be  of  use  out  there,  too.  I sup- 
pose you  think  I’m  useless  because  I’ve 
never  had  to  do  anything,  but  you  are 
quite  wrong.  It’s  in  me.  If  I’d  been 
driven  to  work  when  I was  a girl,  if  I’d 
been  a laborer’s  daughter,  I'd  have  made 
hats — or  cream-cheeses.  I’m  not  really 
such  a fool  as  you’ve  always  thought  me, 
Ian;  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  way  you’ve 
thought  me.” 

His  look  was  gentle,  almost  tender,  as 
he  gazed  in  her  eyes.  “I’ve  never  thought 
you  anything  but  a very  sensible  woman, 
who  is  only  wilfully  foolish  at  times,”  he 
said.  “You  do  dangerous  things.” 

“But  you  never  knew  me  to  do  a really 
wrong  thing,  and  if  you  haven’t,  no  one 
has.” 

Suddenly  her  face  clouded  and  her  lips 
trembled.  “But  I am  a good  friend,  and  I 
love  my  friends.  So  it  all  hurts.  Ian, 
I’m  most  upset.  There’s  something  behind 
Adrian  Fellowes’  death  that  I don’t  under- 
stand. I’m  sure  he  didn’t  kill  himself. 
But  I’m  also  sure  that  some  one  did  kill 
him.”  Her  eyes  sought  his  with  an  effort 
and  with  apprehension,  but  with  persistency 
too.  “I  don’t  care  what  the  jury  said. 
I know  I’m  right.” 

“But  it  doesn’t  matter  now,”  he  an- 
swered, calmly.  “He  will  be  buried  to- 
morrow, and  there’s  an  end  of  it  all.  It 
will  not  even  be  the  usual  nine  days’  won- 
der. I’d  forget  it,  if  I were  you.” 

“I  can’t  easily  forget  it  while  you  re- 
member it,”  she  rejoined,  meaningly.  “I 
don’t  know  why  or  how  it  affects  you,  but 
h does  affect  you,  and  that’s  why  I feel  it; 
that’s  why  it  haunts  me.” 


Gleg  appeared.  “A  gentleman  to  see 
you,  sir,”  he  said,  and  handed  Ian  a card. 

“Where  is  he?” 

“In  the  dining-room,  sir.” 

“Very  good.  I will  see  him  in  a 
moment.” 

When  they  were  alone  again,  Lady  Tyne- 
mouth held  out  her  hand.  “When  do  you 
start  for  South  Africa?”  she  asked. 

“In  three  days.  I join  my  corps  in 
Natal.” 

“You  will  hear  from  me  when  I get  to 
Durban,”  she  said,  with  a shy,  inquiring 
glance. 

“You  are  really  going?” 

“ I am  going  to  organize  a hospital-ship.” 

“Where  will  you  get  the  money?” 

“From  some  social  climber,”  she  replied, 
cynically.  His  hand  was  on  the  door-knob, 
and  she  laid  her  own  on  it,  gently.  “You 
are  ill,  Ian,”  she  said.  “You  are  ill.  I 
have  never  seen  you  look  so.” 

“I  shall  be  better  before  long,”  he  an- 
swered. “But  I never  saw  you  look  so 
well.” 

“That’s  because  I am  going  to  do  some 
work  at  last,”  she  rejoined.  “Work  at 
last.  I’ll  blunder  a bit,  but  I'll  try  a great 
deal,  and  maybe  I’ll  do  some  good.  . . . 

And  I’ll  be  there  to  nurse  you  if  you  get 
fever  or  anything,”  she  added,  laughing 
— “you  and  Tynie.” 

When  she  was  gone  he  stood  looking  at 
the  card  ip  his  hand,  with  his  mind  seeing 
something  far  beyond.  Presently  he  rang 
for  Gleg. 

“Show  Mr.  Mappin  in,”  he  said. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

WHEREIN  THE  LOST  IS  FOUND 

IN  a moment  the  great  surgeon  was  seat- 
ed, lookingjeflectively  round  him.  Soon, 
however,  he  said,  brusquely,  “I  hope  your 
friend  Jigger  is  going  on  all  right?” 

“Yes,  yes,  thanks  to  you.” 

“No,  no,  Mr.  Stafford,  thanks  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Byng  chiefly.  It  was  care  and  nurs- 
ing that  did  it.  If  I could  have  hospitals 
like  Glencader  and  hospital  nurses  like  Mrs. 
Byng  and  Al’mah  and  yourself,  I’d  have 
few  regrets  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That 
was  an  exciting  time  at  Glencader.” 

Stafford  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 
Presently,  after  some  reference  to  the  dis- 
aster at  the  mine  at  Glencader,  and  to 
Stafford’s  and  Byng’s  bravery,  Mr.  Mappin 
said,  “I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  Mr.  Fel- 
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lowes’  death.  I was  out  of  town  when  it 
happened — a bad  case  at  Leeds;  but  I re- 
turned early  this  morning.”  He  paused, 
inquiringly,  but  Ian  said  nothing,  and  he 
continued,  “I  have  seen  the  body.” 

“You  were  not  at  the  inquest,  I think,” 
Ian  remarked,  casually. 

“No,  I was  not  in  time  for  that,  but  I 
got  permission  to  view  the  body.” 

“And  the  verdict — you  approve?” 

“Heart  failure  — yes.”  Mr.  Mappin’s 
lip  curled.  “Of  course.  But  he  had  no 
heart  trouble.  His  heart  wasn’t  even  weak. 
His  life  showed  that.” 

“His  life  showed — ?”  Ian’s  eyebrows  went 
up. 

“He  was  much  in  society,  and  there’s 
nothing  more  strenuous  than  that.  His 
heart  was  all  right.  Something  made  it  fail, 
and  I have  been  considering  what  it  was.” 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  his  death  was 
not  natural?” 

“Quite  artificial,  quite  artificial,  I should 
say.” 

Ian  took  a cigarette,  and  lighted  it  slow- 
ly. “According  to  your  theory,  he  must 
have  committed  suicide.  But  how?  Not 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  as  they  do  in  the 
East,  I suppose?” 

Mr.  Mappin  sat  up  stiffly  in  his  chair. 
“Do  you  remember  my  showing  you  all 
at  Glencader  a needle  which  had  on  its 
point  enough  poison  to  kill  a man?” 

“And  leave  no  trace — yes.” 

“ Do  you  remember  that  you  all  looked 
at  it  with  interest,  and  that  Mr.  Fellowes 
examined  it  more  attentively  than  any  one 
else?” 

“I  remember.” 

“Well,  I was  going  to  kill  a collie  with  it 
next  day.” 

“A  favorite  collie  grown  old,  rheumatic 
— yes,  I remember.” 

“Well,  the  experiment  failed.” 

“The  collie  wasn’t  killed  by  the  poison?” 

“No,  not  by  the  poison,  Mr.  Stafford.” 

“So  your  theory  didn’t  work  except  on 
paper.” 

“I  think  it  worked,  but  not  with  the 
collie.” 

There  was  a pause,  while  Stafford  looked 
composedly  at  his  visitor,  and  then  he  said: 
“Why  didn’t  it  work  with  the  collie?” 

“It  never  had  its  chance.” 

“Some  mistake,  some  hitch?” 

“No  mistake,  no  hitch;  but  the  wrong 
needle.” 

“The  wrong  needle!  I should  not  say 


that  carelessness  was  a habit  with  you.” 
Stafford’s  voice  was  civil  and  sympathetic. 

“ Confidence  breeds  carelessness,”  was  Mr. 
Mappin’s  enigmatical  retort. 

“You  were  over-confident  then?” 

“Quite  clearly  so.  I thought  that  Glen- 
cader was  beyond  reproach.” 

There  was  a slight  pause,  and  then 
Stafford,  flicking  away  some  cigarette 
ashes,  continued  the  catechism.  “What 
particular  form  of  reproach  do  you  apply 
to  Glencader?” 

“Thieving.” 

“That  sounds  reprehensible — and  rude.” 

“If  you  were  not  beyond  reproach,  it 
would  be  rude,  Mr.  Stafford.” 

Stafford  chafed  at  the  rather  superior 
air  of  the  expert,  whose  habit  of  bedside 
authority  was  apt  to  creep  into  his  social 
conversation;  but,  while  he  longed  to  give 
him  a shrewd  thrust,  he  forbore.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  how  much  he  might  have  to  do 
to  prevent  the  man  from  making  mischief. 
The  compliment  had  been  smug,  and  smug- 
ness irritated  Stafford. 

“Well,  thanks  for  your  testimonial,”  he 
said,  presently,  and  then  determined  to  cut 
short  the  tardy  revelation,  and  prick  the 
bubble  of  mystery  which  the  great  man  was 
so  slowly  blowing. 

“I  take  it  that  you  think  some  one  at 
Glencader  stole  your  needle,  and  so  saved 
your  collie’s  life,”  he  said. 

“That  is  what  I mean,”  responded  Mr. 
Mappin,  a little  discomposed  that  his 
elaborate  synthesis  should  be  so  sharply 
brought  to  an  end. 

There  was  almost  a grisly  raillery  in 
Stafford’s  reply.  “Now,  the  collie — were 
you  sufficiently  a fatalist  to  let  him  live, 
or  did  you  prepare  another  needle,  or  do  it 
in  the  humdrum  way?” 

“ I let  the  collie  live.” 

“Hoping  to  find  the  needle  again?”  asked 
Stafford,  with  a smile. 

“Perhaps  to  hear  of  it  again.” 

“Hello,  that  is  rather  startling!  And 
you  have  done  so?” 

“I  think  so.  Yes,  I may  say  that.” 

“Now  how  do  you  suppose  you  lost  that 
needle?” 

“It  was  taken  from  my  pocket-case,  and 
another  substituted. 

“Returning  good  for  evil!  Could  you 
not  see  the  difference  in  the  needles?” 

“There  is  not  much  difference  in  needles. 
The  substitute  was  the  same  size  and  shape, 
and  I was  not  suspicious.” 
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4 ‘And  what  form  does  your  suspicion  take 
now?” 

The  great  man  became  rather  porten- 
tously solemn — he  would  have  said  him- 
self “ becomingly  solemn.”  “My  convic- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Fellowes  took  my  needle.” 

Stafford  fixed  the  other  with  his  gaze. 
“And  killed  himself  with  it?” 

Mr.  Mappin  frowned.  “Of  that  I can- 
not be  sure,  of  course.” 

“Could  you  not  tell  by  examining  the 
body?” 

“Not  absolutely  from  a superficial  exam- 
ination.” 

“You  did  not  think  a scientific  examine 
tion  necessary?” 

“Ah,  perhaps;  but  the  official  inquest  is 
over,  the  expert  analysis  or  examination  is 
finished  by  the  authorities,  and  the  super- 
ficial proofs,  while  convincing  enough  to  me, 
are  not  complete  and  final;  and  so,  there 
you  are.”  . 

Stafford  got  and  held  his  visitor's  eyes, 
and  with  slow  emphasis  said:  “You  think 
that  Fellowes  committed  suicide  with  your 
needle?” 

“No,  I didn't  say  that.” 

“Then  I fear  my  intelligence  must  be 
failing  rapidly.  You  said — ” 

“ I said  I was  not  sure  that  he  killed  him- 
self. I am  sure  that  he  was  killed  by  my 
needle,  but  I am  not  sure  that  he  killed 
himself.  Motive  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
would  come  in  there.” 

“Ah — and  all  that  kind  of  thing!  Why 
should  you  discard  motive  for  his  killing 
himself?” 

“I  did  not  say  I discarded  motive,  but 
I think  Mr.  Fellowes  the  last  man  in  the 
world  likely  to  kill  himself.” 

“Why,  then,  do  you  think  he  stole  the 
needle?” 

“Not  to  kill  himself” 

Stafford  turned  his  head  a little. 
“Come  now;  this  is  too  tall.  You  are  go- 
ing pretty  far  in  suggesting  that  Fellowes 
took  your  needle  to  kill  some  one  else.” 

“Perhaps.  But  motive  might  not  be  so 
far  to  seek.” 

“What  motive  in  this  case?”  Stafford's 
eyes  narrowed  a little  with  the  inquiry. 

“Well,  a woman,  perhaps.” 

“You  know  of  some  one,  who — ” 

“No.  I am  only  assuming  from  Mr. 
Fellowes'  somewhat  material  nature  that 
there  must  be  a woman  or  so.” 

“Or  so!  Why  or  sot”  Stafford  pressed 
him  into  a corner. 
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“There  comes  the  motive — one  too  many, 
when  one  may  be  suspicious,  or  jealous,  or 
revengeful,  or  impossible.” 

“Did  you  see  any  mark  of  the  needle 
on  the  body?” 

“I  think  so.  But  that  would  not  do 
more  than  suggest  further  delicate,  detailed, 
and  final  examination.” 

“You  have  no  trace  of  the  needle  itself?” 

“None.  But  surely  that  isn't  strange. 

If  he  had  killed  himself,  the  needle  would 
probably  have  been  found.  If  he  did  not 
kill  himself,  but  yet  was  killed  by  it,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  its  not  being  re- 
covered.” 

Stafford  took  on  the  gravity  of  a dry-as- 
dust  judge.  “I  suppose  that  to  prove  the 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
needle,  as  your  theory  and  your  invention 
are  rather  new.” 

“For  complete  proof  the  needle  would 
be  necessary,  though  not  indispensable.” 

Stafford  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  he 
said:  “You  have  had  a look  for  the  little 
instrument  of  passage?” 

“I  was  rather  late  for  that,  I fear.” 

“Still,  by  chance,  the  needle  might  have 
been  picked  up.  However,  it  would  look 
foolish  to  advertise  for  a needle  which  had 
traces  of  atrie  acid  on  it,  wouldn't  it?” 

Mr.  Mappin  looked  at  Stafford  quite 
coolly,  and  then,  ignoring" the  question,  said, 
deliberately:  “You  discovered  the  body,  I 
hear.  You  didn’t  by  any  chance  find  the 
needle,  I suppose?” 

Stafford  returned  his  look  with  a cool 
stare.  “Not  by  any  chance,”  he  said, 
enigmatically. 

He  had  suddenly  decided  on  a line  of 
action  which  would  turn  this  astute  egoist 
from  his  half  - indicated  purpose.  What- 
ever the  means  of  Fellowes'  death,  by 
whomsoever  caused,  or  by  no  one,  further 
inquiry  could  only  result  in  revelations  hurt- 
ful to  some  one.  As  Mr.  Mappin  had  sur- 
mised, there  was  more  than  one  woman, — 
there  may  have  been  a dozen,  of  course — 
but  chance  might  just  pitch  on  the  one 
whom  investigation  would  injure  most. 

If  this  man  was  quieted  and  Fellowes  was 
safely  bestowed  in  his  grave,  the  tragic 
incident  would  be  lost  quickly  in  the  general 
national  excitement  and  agitation.  The 
war-drum  would  drown  any  small  human 
cries  of  suspicion  or  outraged  innocence. 
Suppose  some  one  had  killed  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes? He  deserved  to  die,  and  justice 
was  satisfied,  even  if  the  law  was  marauded. 
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There  were  at  least  four  people  who  might 
have  killed  Fellowes  without  much  remorse. 
There  was  Rudyard,  there  was  Jasmine, 
there  was  Lou  the  erstwhile  flower-girl — 
and  himself.  It  was  necessary  that  Map- 
pin,  however,  should  be  silenced,  and  sent 
about  his  business 

Stafford  suddenly  came  over  to  the  table 
near  to  Mappin,  and  with  an  assumed  air 
of  cold  indignation,  though  with  a little 
natural  irritability  behind  all,  said,  “Mr. 
Mappin,  I assume  that  you  have  not  gone 
elsewhere  with  your  suspicions?1 , 

The  other  shook  his  head  in  negation. 

“Very  well,  I should  strongly  advise 
you,  for  your  own  reputation  as  an  expert 
and  a man  of  science,  not  to  attempt 
the  rather  dickb  occupation  of  trying  to 
rival  Sherlock  Holmes.  Your  suspicions 
may  have  some  distant  justification,  but 
only  a man  of  infinite  skill,  tact,  and 
knowledge,  with  an  almost  abnormal  gift 
for  tracing  elusive  clues  and,  when  finding 
them,  making  them  fit  in  with  fact — only  a 
man  like  yourself,  a genius  at  the  job, 
could  get  anything  out  of  it.  You  are  not 
prepared  to  give  the  time,  and  you  could 
only  succeed  in  causing  pain  and  annoyance 
beyond  calculation.  Just  imagine  a Scot- 
land Yard  detective  with  such  a delicate 
business  to  do.  We  have  no  Hamards 
here,  no  French  geniuses  who  can  recon- 
struct crimes  by  a kind  of  special  sense. 
Can  you  not  see  the  average  detective 
blundering  about,  his  ostentatious  display 
of  the  obvious,  his  mind,  which  never 
traced  a motive  in  its  existence,  trying  to 
elucidate  a clue?  . . . Well,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Law  to  detect  and  punish  crime.  Let 
the  Law  do  it  in  its  own  way,  find  its  own 
clues,  solve  the  mysteries  given  it  to  solve. 
Why  should  you  complicate  things?  The 
official  fellows  could  never  do  what  you 
could  do,  if  you  were  a detective.  They 
haven’t  the  brains  or  initiative  or  knowl- 
edge. And  since  you  are  not  a detective, 
and  can’t  devote  yourself  to  this  most  deli- 
cate problem,  if  there  be  any  problem  at 
all,  I would  suggest — I imitate  your  own 
rudeness — that  you  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness.” 

He  smiled,  and  looked  down  at  his  visitor 
with  inscrutable  eyes. 

At  the  last  words  Mr.  Mappin  flushed 
and  looked  consequential;  but  under  the 
influence  of  a smile,  so  winning  that  many  a 
chancellery  of  Europe  had  lost  its  irritation 
over  some  skilful  diplomatic  stroke  made  by 


its  possessor,  he  emerged  from  his  atmos- 
phere of  offended  dignity  and  feebly  re- 
turned the  smile. 

“You  are  at  once  complimentary  and 
scathing,  Mr.  Stafford,”  he  said;  “but  I do 
recognize  the  force  of  what  you  say.  Scot- 
land Yard  is  beneath  contempt.  I know  of 
cases — but  I will  not  detain  you  with  them 
now.  They  bungle  their  work  terribly  at 
Scotland  Yard.  A detective  should  be  a 
man  of  imagination,  of  initiative,  of  deep 
knowiedge  of  human  nature.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a mystery  he  should  be  ready  to 
find  motives,  to  construct  them  and  put 
them  into  play,  as  though  they  were  real — 
work  till  a clue  was  found.  Then,  if  none 
is  found,  find  another  motive  and  wrork 
on  that.  The  French  do  it.  They  are 
marvels.  Hamard  is  a genius,  as  you  say. 
He  imagines,  he  constructs,  he  pursues,  he 
squeezes  out  every  drop  of  juice  in  the 
orange.  . . .You  see,  I agree  with  you  on 
the  whole,  but  this  tragedy  disturbed  me, 
and  I thought  that  I had  a real  clue.  I 
still  believe  I have,  but — cui  bono t” 

“Cui  bono?  indeed,  if  it  is  bungled.  If 
you  could  do  it  all  yourself,  good.  But 
that  is  impossible.  The  wforld  wants  your 
skill  to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  Fel- 
lowes is  dead — does  it  matter  so  infinitely, 
whether  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  an- 
other?” 

“No,  I frankly  say  I don’t  think  it  does 
matter  infinitely.  His  type  is  no  addition 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  meaningly, 
and  Mappin  responded  once  again  to  Staf- 
ford’s winning  smile.  It  pleased  the  great 
man  who  had  climbed  so  quickly,  whose 
social  life  had  been  so  restricted,  to  be  in 
this  atmosphere,  not  as  a professional  man, 
but  under  the  canopy  of  a winning  social 
smile. 

It  pleased  him  prodigiously  more  to  feel 
Stafford  now  lay  a firm  hand  on  his  arm  and 
say:  “Can  you,  perhaps,  dine  with  me  to- 
night at  the  Travelers’  Club?  It  makes 
life  worth  while  to  talk  to  men  like  you  who 
do  really  big  things.” 

“That  is  exactly  why  I shall  be  delighted 
to  come,”  said  the  great  man,  beaming,  and 
adjusting  his  cuffs  carefully — it  was  not 
so  many  years  since  his  cuffs  were  taken 
on  and  off  like  his  collar  and  his  dicky. 

“Good,  good.  It  is  capital  to  find  you 
free.”  Again  Stafford  caught  the  great 
man’s  arm  with  a friendly  little  grip. 

Suddenly,  however,  Mr.  Mappin  became 
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BY  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 


HE  had  not  begun  life  as  such.  It 
was  his  early  ambition  to  become  a 
railroad  superintendent,  and  as  a 
young  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a Western 
road  he  seemed  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection. He  had  perspicacity,  application, 
and  the  disinclination  to  “ give  up,”  which 
is  the  formula,  I have  noticed,  for  a 
successful  business  career  in  America. 

Then  he  fell  into  the  toils  of  a woman. 
She  was  Katie  Merritt,  seventeen  to  his 
twenty,  yet  he  was  as  nothing  to  her. 
She  read  novels,  did  not  care  for  clerks, 
and  business  life  held  no  appeal  for  her — 
Katie  loved  artists.  When  he  came  to 
sit  on  her  front  steps  in  the  summer,  she 
wondered  how  he  happened  to  be  in  an 
office  when  his  big  brother,  Hudson,  was 
an  architect,  and  while  I,  who  am  his 
older  sister,  painted  dinner-cards. 

At  last,  stung  by  this  sneer,  he  retorted 
that  he  had  taken  the  prize  in  high  school 
for  crayon  cubes,  and  once  did  a jar  of 
tulips  in  colors.  She  doubted  this,  and 
he  spent  a Sunday  away  from  his  figuring 
on  how  to  become  rich,  in  snooping  about 
in  the  attic  for  proof.  Unfortunately,  he 
found  more  than  his  own  efforts : he 
found  the  dusty  canvases  of  three  genera- 
tions of  Dawsons  who  had  thought  they 
could  paint,  and  who  couldn’t. 

He  was  rather  dreamy,  for  a hustling 
person,  when  he  came  down-stairs.  “ It’s 
in  the  blood,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  asked,  referring 
to  the  streak  of  paint. 

I touched  up  the  ballet-skirt  of  the 
cardboard  lady  I was  finishing  with 
splashes  of  satanic  red.  “Yes,  it’s  in 
the  blood,”  I answered,  grimly,  “ but  it 
doesn’t  come  out  except  in  dinner-cards 
and  the  designing  of  hen-coops.” 

I looked  up  at  him  as  he  remained 
silent.  He  was  very  nice  and  long  and 
brown,  and  his  black  eyes  were  softer 
than  usual.  More  than  that,  he  was  my 
little  orphan  brother.  “Leave  the  flesh- 
pots,  which  are  the  paint-pots  in  our 
family,  alone,  Johnny,”  I advised. 

But  Johnny  arose  impatiently  to  go  see 


Katie  Merritt.  “ Every  family  has  to 
have  a genius  some  time  or  other,”  he 
warned,  as  he  made  his  exit.  And  then 
I really  trembled,  for  I recognized  the 
divine  ego  of  artists,  which  is  their  first 
and  their  poorest  attribute,  and  some- 
times their  only  one. 

The  disintegration  was  rapid.  A week 
later  he  was  wearing  a soft  tie,  not  a 
real  Windsor,  for  he  was  still  in  the  office, 
but  at  least  a blue-and-white  polka-dot 
with  ends  that  flew  a little  as  he  sold 
tickets  to  Buffalo  and  points  farther  East. 
It  was  Hudson  who  discovered  that  he 
was  alternating  his  Katie  evenings  with 
evenings  at  the  Art  League. 

And  shortly  afterward  came  the  cata- 
clysm. It  was  nothing  less  serious  than 
a legacy  from  a far-away  aunt  who  had 
painted  in  her  youth  also.  But  the  small 
fortune  to  be  divided  among  us  was  not 
the  result  of  her  labors.  It  had  come 
from  a husband  who  had  been  a plumber. 

Hudson  and  I,  with  our  small  hoard, 
flew  to  London  for  a holiday;  and  Johnny, 
having  reached  his  majority,  flew  after 
ns,  which  was  contrary  to  agreement. 
We  had  thought  that  the  charms  of  Katie 
would  have  kept  him  in  his  Venusberg 
and  his  ticket-office  until  his  estimate  of 
himself  grew  normal.  But  the  inherit- 
ance was  too  much  for  him,  and  Miss 
Merritt  enjoyed  heroic  partings. 

“ Come  bock  with  a laurel  wreath  upon 
your  brow,”  she  had  urged  him.  And  he 
had  assured  her  that  he  would  do  so. 

Well,  that  was  the  beginning  of  our 
fledgling.  After  some  Whistlerian  studies 
of  the  Thames,  he  found  Art  too  poor  in 
London  to  remain,  and  he  went  into  the 
ateliers  of  Paris. 

I shall  always  feel  that  it  was  the 
stamina  which  would  have  made  him  a 
good  business  man  which  caused  him  to 
stick  to  this  new  work.  He  became  a 
slave  to  it,  and,  following  along  these 
lines,  he  imbibed  — through  strength 
rather  than  weakness — all  of  the  mad- 
nesses of  his  confreres.  He  grew  as 
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of  paints,  and  a dinner-coat  bearing  the 
name  of  Roberts  in  the  sleeve.  I was 
not  too  old  to  remember  my  own  snob- 
bish contempt  for  the  incorrectly  habited 
of  my  younger  days,  and  with  a sob  of 
something  like  despair  I prepared  to  fit 
out  Johnny  with  the  requisites  for  his 
attack. 

It  was  not  as  easy  as  I had  thought, 
and  Johnny  combated  me  at  every  step. 
“ Katie  always  liked  me  in  my  painting 
things,”  he  would  argue,  as  dressy  young 
clerks  were  dangling  evening-trousers  be- 
fore us,  bedecked  with  silk  braid,  and  I 
couldn’t  remember  to  save  my  life  what 
a well-bred  man  really  did  wear. 

But  the  purchasing  went  on,  and,  when 
I could  squeeze  in  the  time,  he  went  to 
tea  with  me  in  some  of  the  big  hotels  to 
meet  our  friends.  I never  rose  from  the 
table  without  renewed  faith  in  him.  He 
was  as  independent  as  a millionaire,  and 
much  less  ostentatious  about  it.  He 
ordered  raw  eggs  of  the  waiter  in  place  of 
tea,  and  ate  them  horribly  as  they  swam 
over  the  toast  or  around  fat  jam-tarts; 
but  his  simple  assurance  was  such  that 
he  received  the  most  ecstatic  attention 
from  the  servitors;  and  when  he  told  one 
gold-buttoned  hireling  that  he  had  found 
better  eggs  at  Giles’,  that  worthy  be- 
lieved himself  before  nothing  less  than  a 
nobleman,  and  begged  his  pardon  humbly. 

For  a week  this  went  on,  and  then 
Johnny  rebelled  utterly  and  began  pitch- 
ing his  new  clothes  into  his  trunk  with 
the  cry  of  “Westward  Ho!” 

I learned  some  things  while  he  was 
packing  up,  for  he  grew  confidential  as 
his  heart  waxed  light.  One  was  that  he 
had  not  yet  notified  Katherine  that  he 
was  coming. 

My  mouth  writhed  with  bitter  smiles. 
“And  what’s  your  plan  when  you  get 
there  ?” 

“ Something  simple : I shall  go  to  a 
modest  hotel,  and  send  her  flowers  with- 
out a card  to  let  her  know  I’m  in  town. 
You  see,”  he  continued,  kindly  with  one 
so  dense,  “ I never  put  a card  in  the 
flowers  I sent  her  in  Paris,  so  she  will 
know  they  come  from  me.” 

I arose  and  endeavored  to  put  my  arms 
around  Johnny,  although  he  shook  mo 
off.  “You  dear  goose.”  I said  to  him, 
“ every  moment  there  is  some  man  send- 
ing posies  to  some  girl  without  his  name 


attached,  and  the  pretty  girls  like  Kath- 
erine often  have  two  men  who  think  they 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  are 
buying  flowers.  Don’t  let  the  wrong  man 
get  the  credit  for  your  expensive  roses.” 

At  this  he  madly  renewed  his  efforts 
to  wrap  the  dinner-coat  of  Roberts  around 
his  paint-box.  And  he  got  away  after 
a fearful  wrangle  with  me  over  his  big 
canvases,  which  he  still  wanted  to  carry 
on  his  back,  and  which  I agreed  to  box. 

He  departed  hopefully  by  the  cheapest 
route,  quite  ready  to  sit  up  all  the  way, 
with  his  new  pockets  stuffed  with  sand- 
wiches to  save  expense.  Hudson  had 
written  him  that  there  was  but  seven 
hundred  dollars  remaining  of  his  store, 
and  “ There’s  the  ring,  and  the  steamer 
tickets  back,  and  the  price  of  an  exhibit 
before  I begin  to  sell,”  Johnny  told  off, 
with  a great  air  of  being  executive. 

“Johnny,”  I said,  when  it  came  time 
to  make  polite  farewell  speeches,  “re- 
member this:  whatever  happens  to  you 
in  your  life  of  joy — or  sorrow — you  can 
put  it  all  in  your  work.  Remember  this 
— if  things  don’t  go  just  as  you  would 
like  to  have  them.” 

And  when  he  said  he  would  remember, 
I shut  the  door  and  had  a good  cry. 
Later  I sent  a night  message  to  Katherine 
telling  her  of  his  coming,  for  I knew  that 
she  had  grown  sensible,  like  me,  and 
would  hate  surprises. 

I didn’t  spend  a very  “Merry  Christ- 
mas,” after  all,  with  Hudson  away  and 
a long  letter  from  our  painter  as  my  only 
companion.  He  had  changed  his  plan 
of  attack  upon  arriving  in  Omaha,  and 
on  his  way  up  from  the  station  had  pur- 
chased some  flowers  and  gone  straight 
to  the  house.  So,  in  spite  of  my  efforts, 
she  had  seen  him  travel  - stained  and 
awry,  without  his  laurel  wreath,  but  with 
a few  sandwich-papers  probably  sticking 
out  of  his  pockets. 

She  had  welcomed  him  charmingly, 
however,  he  wrote — which  I can  thank 
myself  for;  and  then  he  went  on,  at 
length,  in  a broken  fashion.  They  were 
all  against  him  — mother,  father,  and 
daughter;  and  my  heart  hardened  tow- 
ard them  as  I read  of  the  very  arguments 
that  I had  advocated  myself. 

“But  I’m  not  through  yet,”  he  an- 
nounced. toward  the  end  of  his  letter. 
“ The  old  man  says  it  isn’t  that  he  wants 
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The  Agriculture  of  the  Future 

BY  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 
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THE  age  of  chance  and  chance  dis- 
coveries is  drawing  to  a close,  and 
its  successor,  the  age  of  science  and 
of  deliberately  sought  scientific  discov- 
eries, has  already  begun  in  many  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  This  is  a great  change, 
and  one  in  which  the  fresh  beginnings 
often  require  a new  field  for  their  opera- 
tions. Such  must  be  the  case  in  agricul- 
ture. It,  too,  must  take  a fresh  begin- 
ning and  travel  along  new  paths.  In 
the  days  of  chance  we  made  small  discov- 
eries upon  which  we  yet  depend,  although 
the  possibilities  of  a new  agriculture  are 
now  before  us. 

Agriculture  to-day  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  work  of  the  primeval  woman.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  nomad’s  wife  for 
the  greatest  of  all  economic  services. 
She  tamed  the  young  of  the  more  tamable 
animals,  gave  them  to  her  savage  hus- 
band, and  made  of  him  the  more  civil 
herdsman  who  for  ages  followed  his 
flocks  after  the  manner  of  Jacob  and  Lot 
and  Job.  This  fertile  wife  of  the  nomad 
became  the  wife  of  farmers,  and  she 
made  a farmer  of  her  son  by  placing  in 
his  hand  the  precious  seed  of  the  grains, 
the  present  basis  of  agriculture,  the 
bread  of  man,  and  the  concentrated  food 
of  all  our  domestic  animals. 

Where  did  this  ancient  mother  get 
these  precious  seeds?  In  many  cases  we 
do  not  know,  and  cannot  even  guess.  She 
found  some  plant  with  one  or  two  rich 
seeds,  planted  them,  and  then  generation 
after  generation  her  descendants  picked 
over  their  little  grain  patches,  selecting 
seeds  to  be  preciously  preserved  from  the 
harvest  festival  to  the  next  spring-plant- 
ing festival,  which  we  now  call  Easter. 
By  this  process  running  on  through  un- 
known generations  of  men,  the  plants  be- 
came so  changed  by  the  artificial  appli- 
cation of  Darwin’s  law  of  selection  that 
now  no  botanist  dares  suggest  what  plant 
or  plants  were  the  wild  forebears  of  some 


of  the  present  grains  from  which  the 
world  to-day  obtains  its  bread. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  cave  or  tent- 
dwelling woman.  But  shall  we  accept  her 
work  as  final?  Can  science  do  no  better 
than  follow  along  the  path  she  laid  out? 
The  fact  that  agricultural  science  is  to- 
day doing  little  more  than  this  is  one  of 
the  pathetic  illustrations  of  the  small- 
ness of  our  view. 

When  the  nomad’s  wife  began  picking 
and  storing  seeds  to  raise  a little  vege- 
table food  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
meat  diet,  did  she  scientifically  examine 
the  resources  of  the  plant  world  and  pick 
out  and  develop  the  stocks  that  would 
prove  ultimately  to  be  the  best  and  most 
productive  for  the  human  race?  Not  at 
all.  The  poor  creature  was  hungry  for  a 
mess  of  starch  and  herbs  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  broiled  joint.  She  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  as  she  gradually 
evolved  a garden  with  her  own  back- 
tiring  labor,  she  inevitably  moved  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  That  is 
what  ails  agricultural  science  now  when 
it  is  still  following  in  her  footsteps. 

While  the  primeval  Asiatic  was  off 
hunting  or  tending  flocks,  his  wife  gath- 
ered wild  crops  in  the  wroods  and  glades 
at  the  valley’s  edge,  picking  berries, 
cherries,  wild  apples,  and  mull>erries. 
For  eons  they  had  gone  into  winter 
quarters  with  a store  of  wild  almonds, 
walnuts,  filberts,  or  acorns.  These  were 
and  are  the  free  product  of  nature,  but 
when  she  wanted  to  raise  a crop  herself, 
she  wanted  quick  returns — we  all  do. 
Think  of  a savage  planting  a walnut  and 
expecting  to  wait  ten  years  for  the  har- 
vest. Our  first  gardener  very  natu- 
rally began  with  quick-growing  plants, 
annuals,  which  had  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage of  quick  returns — plant  in  the 
spring  and  eat  in  the  fall.  Quickness  of 
return,  not  ultimate  greatness  of  return, 
was  the  basis  of  selection. 
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Who  shall  breed  these  crop-yielding 
trees?  The  nomad's  wife  did  not  start 
them  for  us,  and  she  will  not  do  it 
now.  Commerce  will  not  do  it  for  us, 
for  it  will  not  give  gain  to  the  tree- 
breeder.  A man  might  work  ten  or 
twenty  or  fifty  years,  and  evolve  a dozen 
magnificent  parent  trees,  and  then  he 
could  not  realize  enough  from  them  to 
pay  his  accumulated  board  bills.  That 
does  not  prove  that  the  work  is  not 
worth  doing.  Properly  utilized,  the  new 
varieties  might  in  time  be  worth  $100,- 
000,000  a year  to  a hilly  State  like  Penn- 
sylvania— and  still  the  plant-breeder  who 
made  them  would  probably  die  in  the 
poorhouse  if  he  worked  privately  and  de- 
pended upon  his  earnings.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  work  is  so  slow.  The  nomad's 
wife  could  save  her  seed  wheat  and  seed 
beans  in  the  autumn,  and  eat  the  harvest 
the  next  season,  but  the  youth  who 
started  to  breed  nut-trees  might  have 
boys  in  school  before  he  tasted  the  fruits 
of  his  work,  and  he  might  have  to  make 
several  generations  of  new  trees  before 
he  achieved  anything  worth  while.  That 
removes  the  work  from  the  list  of 
gainful  operations  for  individuals,  and 
throws  it  over  into  the  class  of  works 
that  are  done  for  love,  philanthropy,  or 
by  a government. 

Despite  the  slowness,  there  arc  some 
men  now  doing  this  work.  But  it  will 
not  do  for  the  race  to  depend  upon  the 
chance  enthusiasms  of  a few  far-seeing 
men  who  select  a constructive  avocation 
with  a mighty  but  distant  fruition.  Ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union,  and  the  United 
States  government  also,  should  take  it  up. 
This  thing  lies  too  close  to  the  cost  of 
living  to  be  longer  delayed.  Properly 
worked  out,  it  can  double  the  food  in- 
duction of  the  United  States.  Under 
present  conditions  the  limitations  of  the 
use  of  humid  land  (exclusive  of  swamps) 
are  chiefly  set  by  the  amount  of  stones 
in  it  or  on  it,  and  bv  its  steepness.  As 
a consequence  of  rocks  and  hills,  large 
areas  of  the  United  States  are  utterly 
unplowable  and  practically  useless,  ex- 
cept for  forest  possibilities.  Other  large 
areas  are  of  low  fertility,  low  pro- 
ductivity, and  difficult  to  work  because 
they  are  hilly  and  somewhat  stony,  and 
have  therefore  been  run  down  and 
robbed.  We  have  not  yet  learned  how 


to  unlock  one-half  our  agricultural  re- 
sources. Agriculture  depends  on  plants, 
and  plants  depend  on  heat,  light,  fer- 
tility, and  moisture.  Now  we  have  added 
to  those  four  the  purely  unnatural  and 
complicating  fifth  qualification — suitabil- 
ity of  the  land  to  be  plowed  and  to  stand 
plowing.  This  last  qualification  arose  in 
the  day  of  the  ancient  nomad’s  wife. 
It  came  along  with  the  crooked  stick 
with  which  for  so  many  centuries  we 
scratched  the  ground.  Let  us  keep  the 
plow,  but  cease  to  depend  upon  it  so 
completely. 

There  stands  abandoned  New  England, 
a chaos  of  stones,  rocks,  hills,  an  un- 
ending amazement  to  the  natives  of  the 
good  agricultural  districts  of  America. 

“ How,”  these  people  are  continually 
saying,  “how  in  the  world  did  the  Yan- 
kees of  past  generations  ever  wring  a 
living  from  among  those  rocks V9  As 
long  as  agriculture  was  a matter  of 
plowing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  New- 
Englanders  fled  the  land  until  farms  by 
thousands  were  gladly  to  be  given  away 
if  you  would  only  pay  a fraction  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings.  Shall  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  baffled  merely  because  we 
cannot  plow  the  land  when  it  has  all  the 
other  qualifications  — heat,  light,  moist- 
ure, and  fertility?  New  England  land 
is  not  exhausted.  Its  rocks  have  pro- 
tected it  from  that.  It  is  merely  slightly 
fatigued,  and  resting.  The  deep  plowing 
of  the  glacier  has  left  a soil  of  much  and 
enduring  fertility  and  of  great  useful- 
ness if  we  will  use  the  right  kind  of 
plants  and  methods  to  convert  this  fer- 
tility into  food.  A farmer  down  in 
Louisiana  has  a hillside  covered  with 
mulberry-trees.  Inasmuch  as  the  mul- 
berry delivers  its  product  regularly  like 
the  milkman  all  summer,  it  is  an  ideal 
kind  of  an  automatic  animal  feeder.  The 
Louisiana  man  assigns  an  automatic 
harvester  to  this  automatic  food  supply 
by  turning  his  pigs  into  the  mulberry 
orchard.  They  need  no  urging  to  har- 
vest the  crop,  and  a few  years  ago,  when 
pork  was  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  they 
were  making  $12  per  acre  while  the 
owner  sat  on  the  fence  and  watched  the 
process  of  the  automatic  manufacture  of 
climate  and  soil  into  mulberry,  and  of 
mulberry  into  pig. 

Over  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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agriculture  is  a dozen  stations  equipped 
with  collections  of  fruiting  trees  and 
tree-breeders  evolving  the  new  crop-yield- 
ing strains  that  are  to  put  the  hills  on  a 
par  with  the  richest  plains. 

Everywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi 
trees  will  grow  wherever  there  is  earth 
that  stands  above  the  water  level.  With 
the  properly  improved  varieties  of  tree 
crops  there  is  no  reason  why  Massachu- 
setts might  not,  square  mile  for  square 
mile,  produce  as  many  fat  pigs  or  fat 
sheep  or  fat  turkeys  as  Kansas.  The 
proper  succession  of  fruiting  mulber- 
ries, chestnuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  hickories, 
shagbarks,  filberts,  and  many  other  tree 
crops  that  might  be  introduced  from 
this  and  other  lands  would  give  one  con- 
tinuous succession  of  workless  harvests 
to  which  the  pigs,  sheep,  and  turkeys 
could  walk  and  eat.  Then  those  small 
sections  of  the  land  that  are  fit  for  till- 
age could  be  tilled  to  the  limit,  inten- 
sively, to  fill  in  the  gaps.  A sugar-maple 
orchard  of  selected  and  improved  varie- 
ties would,  of  course,  yield  much  more 
than  the  present  scrub  maple  orchards  of 
the  North.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  enough  varieties  of  tree  crops 
now  in  existence  and  fairly  well  proved 
to  make  the  rocky  Massachusetts  tree 
fang  yield  income  to  match  the  $150  per 
acre  of  the  Illinois  or  Kansas  farm. 

As  population  advances  and  increases, 
there  is  a tendency  for  us  to  change  the 
nature  of  our  food  supply.  In  new  coun- 
tries we  grow  a crop,  feed  it  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  then  eat  the  animals  and  their 
products.  As  population  increases  we  tend 
more  and  more  to  eat  the  plant  products 
ourselves.  As  this  change  comes,  the  tree 
crops  advance  more  and  more  toward  the 
exact  filling  of  our  needs.  The  phy- 
sicians, the  "cures,”  and  the  health-food 
faddists  are  more  and  more  calling  us 
away  from  meats  and  grains  and  high 
cookery  to  the  diet  of  nuts  and  fruits. 
The  table  of  food  values  shows  that  the 
nuts  far  outrank  flour  and  even  eggs  and 
meat  in  protein,  and  that  they  also  fur- 
nish fat  and  carbohydrates.  To  keep 
such  highly  concentrated  food  from 
doing  injury,  the  fruits  furnish  the  nec- 
essary bulk,  succulence,  and  acids.  In 
the  Mediterranean  countries  the  tree 
farmer,  with  his  olive  orchard  and  its  oil, 
has  already  given  us  tree-grown  butter 


which,  by  the  way,  keeps,  while  the  more 
expensive  animal  product  promptly 
spoils.  Incidentally  it  is  very  significant 
that  Italian  olive  oil  is  cheaper  now  in 
American  cities  than  American  butter 
is,  and  our  olive  industry  has  barely 
started.  The  nut-trees  show  us  equally 
good  substitutes  for  meat  and  bread, 
while  the  fruit-trees  give  us  fruit.  It 
is  quite  generally  claimed  by  anatomists 
that  the  human  digestive  tract  was  made 
by  and  for  a diet  of  fruit  and  nuts, 
which,  therefore,  are  even  now  likely  to 
be  our  most  normal  diet. 

Thus  may  the  Eastern  country  double 
its  production.  The  one-third  that  is  now 
too  hilly  for  good  cultivation  will,  with 
tree  crops,  double  and  more  than  double 
its  present  meager  output.  The  roughest 
third,  now  hopeless  of  tillage,  can,  with 
tree  crops,  match  in  productivity  the 
best  third,  which  should  remain  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  plow,  to  which  it  is 
by  nature  adjusted. 

The  benefits  that  tree  crops  can  render 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  West  are  equal  to 
if  not  greater  than  those  that  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  hilly  East.  The 
grasses,  grains,  and  ordinary  forage 
plants  are  ill  equipped  to  fight  for  life 
against  the  rigors  and  uncertainty  of 
aridity.  Corn,  for  example,  must  have 
water  within  a certain  two  weeks  or  it 
is  blasted,  but  trees  can  prepare  for  a 
siege.  In  the  first  place,  their  roots  can 
go  down  indefinitely  deep.  These  roots 
can  store  up  energy,  and  when  the  time 
comes  they  can  make  fruits.  Further 
than  this,  many  of  the  trees  of  the  arid 
lands  are  legumes,  with  the  legume’s 
power  of  gathering  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  leaving  a part  of  it  upon  their  roots 
to  enrich  the  soil,  and  using  the  rest  to 
make  seeds  that  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and, 
therefore,  meat  substitutes  and  tissue 
builders. 

While  these  facts  about  the  trees  of 
arid  lands  are  pregnant  with  possibili- 
ties. they  are  as  yet  only  possibilities  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Western 
plains  are  in  most  cases  going  from  bad 
to  worse  from  the  overpasturing  that  is 
destroying  the  scanty  stand  of  native 
grasses.  Often  twenty  acres  of  land  will 
not  now  support  one  ox.  The  United 
States  government  has  recognized  this 
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Comfort 

BY  MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY 


THAT  October  night  there  was  such 
a glorious,  moon -flooded  sky  that 
groups  of  people  stood  looking  up 
at  it,  in  an  awed,  yet  half-jocular  way,  the 
way  of  the  Londoner  who  regards  Nature 
as  an  old  fool  and  a good  joke;  a sort 
of  grandfather  that  you  are  very  glad 
to  visit  in  July  and  August. 

William  Amoore,  regarding  the  moon, 
felt  strange  stirrings  of  the  heart.  It 
was  a sharp  pain,  yet  he  applauded  it, 
for  he  had  come  to  that  age  when  you 
welcome  emotion  as  at  least  a healthy 
survival.  He  compared  his  feelings  to 
wearing  tight  shoes:  he  had  a grotesque 
trick  of  comparison ; they  pinched  your 
corns  if  you  had  any,  but  their  superb 
effect  upon  the  world  was  gratifying. 
He  had  small  feet,  and  was  proud  of  them, 
yet  they  gave  him  an  air  of  mincing 
when  he  walked;  for  he  was  a big  man, 
and  scoffers,  marking  him,  might  have 
said  u dancing-master.” 

He  walked  swiftly  up  Southampton 
Row,  unlike  those  fools  who  would  stand 
still  and  stare.  He  considered,  marking 
yearningly  the  silver-flooded  sky,  that  in 
country  places  lonely  houses  would  throw 
gaunt  shadows.  Yet  the  shadows  of  hills 
would  be  more  gaunt.  And  how  about 
the  great  tossings  of  bare  branches?  He 
turned  to  the  study  of  several  senseless 
tabs  (mistaken  battlements!)  upon  the 
jacket  of  a young  person  who  walked 
blissfully  with  her  young  man.  Amoore, 
his  small  feet  suddenly  stealthy,  stalked 
close  behind  the  two,  watching  these  lit- 
tle lovers — such  a dingy,  petty  pair,  and 
unconsciously  pathetic,  the  boy  with  his 
pallid  face,  the  girl  with  her  riotous, 
rankly  cheap  garments!  She  wore  spec- 
tacles and  blinked  at  each  gas  - lamp. 
There  were  weak,  tangled  strings  of 
velvet,  tying  nothing,  on  her  hat.  She 
looked  the  draggled  owl.  Her  hands  were 
bare,  and  Amoore  could  have  wept  at  the 
sight  of  that  tawdry  ring  upon  the  rough- 
ened finger.  The  boy  was  frankly  fond- 


ling that  hand.  Amoore  supposed  that 
these  two,  comic  yet  noble,  expressed  in 
their  moon-mood  to-night  the  romance  of 
the  whole  world. 

He  was  fully  old  enough  to  be  the 
father  of  such  a pair.  If  he  and  Com- 
fort had  married — 

He  dropped  violently  back,  and,  curs- 
ing the  marvelous  sky  for  the  memories 
of  bartered  things  that  it  evoked,  he  cut 
up  a side  street.  He  decided  to  get  un- 
der a roof  without  delay.  He  would  go 
and  see  Snelling.  Now  Snelling  had 
rooms  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  he 
was  a man  of  Amoorc’s  own  state — that 
is,  a bachelor  of  forty-five,  more  or  less, 
and  possessed  of  moderate  means,  upon 
which  he  idly  existed. 

Amoore,  moving  slowly,  felt  the  strange 
peace  of  those  tall,  old  houses,  with  the 
long  windows  and  heavily  hooded  doors, 
sink  into  his  soul.  The  narrow  strip  of 
sky,  all  rippled  and  so  like  a sea,  he  no 
longer  resented.  Comfort  had  lived  by 
the  sea,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  she  was 
living  by  it  still.  Well,  then!  Let  her — 
and  what  was  that  to  him? 

Snelling  was  sitting  in  a room  with  a 
little  fire,  but  with  the  windows  wide 
open  and  the  blinds  drawn  up. 

“ You  also  are  looking  at  the  moon,” 
Amoore  said,  when  their  curt  greetings 
were  over.  “ I came  in  here  to  get  away 
from  her.  The  streets  are  full  of  lovers, 
and  of  people  no  longer  lovers,  yet  wish- 
ing that  they  were.” 

“ My  dear  fellow  ” — Snelling  sounded  a 
neat  laugh — “ the  windows  arc  open  be- 
cause the  fire  made  the  room  too  warm. 
Why  do  you  hate  the  moon  and  poor, 
dear  lovers?” 

As  he  asked  this  he  seemed  to  simper, 
for  his  rosy,  small  face  was  well  suited 
to  feminine  expression.  There  was  dis- 
parity between  these  two  men.  Snelling 
was  fresh-colored  and  precise;  Amoore 
had  a long,  discontented  face,  harsh  and 
yellow,  yet  he  was  handsome  in  a way; 
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his  figure  was  broad,  and  his  head  mas- 
sively set.  There  was  a manner  of  sea, 
hills,  and  wind  to  Amoore.  Yet  he  had 
diverted  all  this  by  the  life  he  had  led, 
and  so  in  ways  he  became  like  Snelling. 
They  both  carried  an  air  of  self  - in- 
dulgence and  non-achievement. 

“ I hate  her  because  I am  sick  of  the 
moon-mood/7  said  Amoore,  sitting  down 
by  the  fire.  “ And  yet  I wish  that  I 
wasn’t  sick.  You  and  I are  getting  old, 
getting  bored,  and  yet  are  holding  on 
with  all  our  teeth  ”■ — he  laughed  and 
looked  at  Snelling’s  faultless  little  mouth 
— “ our  own  teeth,  as  yet,  to  bodily  joys. 
It  is  a suicidal  reflection,”  rambled 
Amoore.  “ I mean  the  feeling  that  your 
joy  in  all  the  joys — those  that  you  have 
learned — is  becoming  daily  less.  They 
slip  away,  they  evade  you,  and  there  are 
no  new  ones  to  take  their  place.  The 
imagination  remains  fresh,  but  the  body 
is  jaded.  You  whip  it  up,  but  where’s 
the  good?” 

“ You  are  very  cheerful  company  to- 
night, upon  my  word!”  Snelling,  speak- 
ing, fretfully  got  up  and  shut  the  win- 
doAvs  and  drew  down  the  blinds. 

“ Thank  you ; but  blame  the  moon.” 
Amoore  himself  stood  up  and  then  sat 
down  again.  “ The  changes  in  London 
are  enough  to  depress  men  of  our  age 
and  habits,  Snelling.  Houses  are  down, 
streets  are  swept  away.  That  jolly,  dis- 
reputable tangle  of  courts  and  alleys  that 
doubled  and  twisted  between  here  and 
Piccadilly  Circus  when  we  were  young! 
Do  you  remember?  We’ve  lost  every- 
thing. The  taste  is  out  of  all  the  dishes. 
Take  the  dirty  things  away.” 

Amoore  grinned  at  his  friend.  “ Don’t 
sit  so  bolt-upright,  with  an  air  of  being 
ready  to  grasp  the  poker.  I am  neither 
drunk  nor  mad.  See  how  I read  your 
thoughts ! And  you  cannot  stop  me. 
Don’t  attempt  it;  that’s  a dear  fellow. 
Let  me  run  right  down.  That  is  always 
best  with  me.” 

Snelling  leaned  back  in  the  chair, 
resignedly  putting  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
together,  staring  at  his  nice  socks.  Yet 
it  was  clear  that  he  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing himself,  and  that  it  was  particular. 
More  than  once  he  had  half  opened  his 
mouth. 

“ Is  there  anything  more  melancholy 
than  the  company  of  men  younger  than 


yourself?”  demanded  Amoore.  “ They 
ignore  you,  they  snub  you,  they — ” 

“They  do  worse  than  that;  they  listen 
to  you  respectfully,”  said  Snelling. 

“ Think  what  we  might  have  done  and 
what  we  might  have  been,”  Amoore  said. 
“I’m  growing  to  hate  the  daily  paper; 
that  is  another  joy  gone.  I see  in  the 
papers  the  names  of  men  born  in  my  own 
year,  or  even  later,  and  they  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  What  have  we 
done  ? What  can  we  ever  do  now  ?” 

“Look  here.  Amoore;  you  want  a di- 
gestive tonic,  and  you  want  ” — Snelling 
now  actually  sniggered — “ a wife.  The 
time  comes  when  every  man  must  settle.” 

In  this  succinct  way  he  expressed — if 
commonly — the  common  need.  Amoore 
felt  that. 

“You  think  so?”  he  said.  “A  wife! 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me.” 

“A  wife!”  Snelling  nodded,  wisely. 
“No  young  girl,  but  a woman  of  ripe 
years  and  warm  means.” 

“What  a fruity  way  of  putting  it! 

Is  a plum  going  to  drop  into  your 
mouth?  Is  that  what  you  have  been  try- 
ing to  tell  me  ever  since  I came  in  ?” 

“If  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  ec- 
centric way — yes,  I am  going  to  get  mar- 
ried. The  lady  in  question  is  of  gentle 
birth;  please  understand  that,  my  dear 
Amoore,  once  and  for  all.”  Snelling 
spoke  nervously,  yet  with  the  dogged  air 
of  the  man  who  insists  that  if  you  can- 
not respect  him  you  shall  at  least  respect 
his  choice.  “ You  will  meet  her  some 
day,  as  a matter  of  course,”  he  added, 
and  looked  uneasy. 

“ Don’t  suppose  I shall.  Who  is  it  ?” 

“She  owns  the  Flautist.  You  know 
the  house — a most  high-class  affair,  near 
the  British  Museum.  So  many  well- 
born women  run  a pension  nowadays, 
don’t  they?  And  it  is  a paying  concern. 

She  is  a widow;  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage and  a very  sad  story.” 

“ I congratulate  you,”  returned  Amoore. 

He  sounded  vague,  and  he  stood  sharply 
up,  looking  to  the  door.  He  appeared 
to  have  begotten  some  new  thought. 

“ Where  will  you  go  for  your  honey- 
moon? Don’t  let  it  be  hills.  Grassy 
heights,  in  my  opinion,  are  solely  for 
young  lovers.” 

“ Our  idea  was  Dieppe,  as  a matter 
of  fact,”  Snelling  told  him. 
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“Excellent;  your  ideas  always  are. 
Iler  ideas,  I mean.  My  mistake  is  to 
have  too  much  feeling.”  He  was  plainly 
thinking  of  something  else. 

“ Exactly.  I)o  things;  don't  dwell  on 
them,”  advised  his  friend.  “ That  is  my 
advice  to  you.  Do  things;  don’t  dwell 
on  them,”  he  repeated,  cheapening  his 
brilliance  by  a second  burnish. 

“Do  things.  Yes,  I will,”  promised 
Amoore.  He  nodded  solemnly  and  jerked 
out  his  right  hand.  Snell ing  shook  it. 
Each  showed  relief  at  parting. 

When  he  was  alone  in  the  stately,  dim 
street,  Amoore  walked  fast.  His  face 
was  puckered;  he  looked  old,  yet  eager. 
He  presently  crossed  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  standing  suddenly  in  a flare  of 
lights  and  traffic.  It  seemed  to  scare 
him.  He  traversed  other  streets,  all  of 
them  dingy  and  quiet  and  very  haughty. 

“ Suppose,”  he  said,  more  than  once, 
and  with  defiant  starings  at  the  superb 
sky,  “ that  I went  into  Sussex  and  looked 
up  Comfort!” 

He  had  meant  to  take  an  early  train 
next  day,  but  he  could  not  get  away 
from  the  force  of  habit;  a deadness  of 
action,  to  say  nothing  of  desire,  was 
creeping  over  him  in  all  ways.  It  was 
hi9  habit  each  day  after  breakfast  to 
walk  from  his  rooms  in  King  Street  to 
his  club  in  St.  James’s  Square.  He  did 
this,  feeling  that  he  certainly  must  run 
through  the  newspapers  before  he  trav- 
eled down  to  Comfort  and  asked  her, 
point  blank,  if  she  would  marry  him. 
Naturally  Comfort  would ; he  never 
doubted  it.  And  no  one  else  had  ever 
asked  her;  of  this  he  already  felt  sure. 

As  he  went  through  his  club  Amoore 
wondered  if  this  would  be  his  very  last 
visit  to  the  place.  lie  reflected  upon  the 
possibility,  feeling  jubilant,  regretful, 
very  youthful,  altogether  queer. 

He  had  quite  forgotten  that  on  the 
way  to  Comfort,  in  her  comer  of  Sussex, 
you  had  to  change  at  a lonely  junction, 
and  that  the  trains  never  fitted.  He 
waited  nearly  an  hour  there,  and  although 
he  never  fussed  over  his  health,  as  that 
silly  fellow  Snelling  did,  yet  he  irritably 
wondered  if  he  would  get  a chill.  Take 
it  altogether,  your  body  was  a nuisance! 
Yet  you  had  not  found  your  soul,  and 
you  were  not  even  sure  that  you  had  one. 


He  had  wished  to  reach  Comfort  quick- 
ly, intangibly.  Say  that  they  could  have 
found  themselves  in  each  other’s  arms 
again  upon  some  dimpled  hill!  As  it 
was,  here  was  he,  a middle-aged  and 
chilly  gentleman,  fuming  at  a junction! 
There  was  a comic  side  even  to  romance, 
and  you  could  not  evade  it. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  walking 
briskly  across  the  hills,  from  the  drowsy 
village  to  the  rambling  farm-house  where 
Love  dwelt.  It  never  crossed  his  mind 
that  Comfort  had  changed,  departed,  got 
married,  or  just  died.  His  step  was 
jaunty;  how  could  you  step  other  than 
gaily  upon  this  springy,  sweet  turf  of 
the  South-Downs!  It  was  good  to  see 
them  again,  the  darlings.  As  he  trod 
the  broad  path  that  girdled  the  last  hill, 
he  was  humming;  and  it  was  an  old  air. 
The  bag  that  he  carried  became  nothing 
but  a feather-weight,  just  a fluff  of  goose- 
down!  Comfort,  in  the  past,  had  made 
cushions  of  goose-down.  Worshipfully 
he  once  had  watched  her  stripping  the 
quills. 

It  must  have  been  just  about  here 
where  first  (and  last,  for  that  matter!) 
he  had  kissed  her.  Smiling,  he  stood 
still,  looking  down  at  the  ground,  look- 
ing round  at  all  the  gentle  undulations 
of  successive  hills.  Yes,  it  was  here, 
close  to  the  disused,  overgrown  quarry. 
That  had  been  a summer  night,  and  in 
the  great  cup  of  the  quarry  clumps  of 
golden,  lamp  - like  little  flowers  had 
gleamed.  Looking  close  now,  his  heart 
hurting  him,  he  saw  the  seeded  skeletons 
of  flowers — descendants  of  those  that  he 
had  known.  Comfort  and  he  had  picked 
a bunch  each  that  night.  This  was  the 
place.  He  nearly  stooped  to  kiss  the 
sacred,  sheep-trimmed  Down ; yet  he  only 
— nearly!  He  was  forty-five — more — and 
he  had  developed  weariness,  with  some 
humor. 

He  went  quickly  on.  Just  below  were 
the  iron  gates  that  shut  Comfort  away  in 
her  substantial  stone  farm-house.  He 
could  see  the  elms  — noble  trees  — that 
grouped  about  the  place.  As  he  went  up 
the  drive,  dogs  barked.  He  wondered 
painfully  just  how  and  where  he  would 
find  Comfort,  and  what  dress  she  would 
have  on.  Did  she  do  her  fair  hair  in  the 
same  sleek  way?  It  had  wound  about  her 
head,  looking  like  a wreath  of  ripe  corn. 
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On  the  step  he  stood  still,  letting  the 
black  wind  blow  upon  him ; watching  the 
moon,  which  seemed  to  treacherously 
skulk  behind  a cloud ; staring  at  the  door, 
which  was  low-hung  and  heavy;  asking 
himself,  “ Is  this  the  right  door — Ro- 
mance ?”  As  he  pulled  the  bell  and 
heard  its  peevish  complaining  within  he 
said  to  himself,  freakishly,  “ Shall  I make 
this  a runaway  ring?”  He  could  have 
done  this  safely.  He  thought,  gazing 
desperately  into  the  heart  of  dark  bushes 
growing  near,  “I  could  duck  down  be- 
hind those  shrubs  and  no  one  be  the 
wiser.” 

When  the  maid  came,  he  asked  for  Miss 
Cobb,  and  the  prosaic  sound  of  Com- 
fort’s surname  made  him  feel  an  old  fool. 
He  was  dying  to  run  away;  but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  play  the  mischievous  small 
boy.  The  maid-servant  led  him  through 
the  square,  well-lighted  hall  and  opened 
the  drawing-room  door.  As  she  did  this 
Amoore  felt  the  double  sense  of  fire  and 
industry.  Instantly  afterward  he  realized 
that  the  easy,  jolly  figure  over  there  in 
the  full  light  from  the  lamp  was  Com- 
fort’s, and  that  when  he  was  announced 
she  had  been  machining. 

“ Mr.  Amoore,  miss,”  said  the  maid, 
and  shut  the  door  softly  as  she  went 
away.  So  these  old  lovers  stood  trans- 
fixed, in  the  warm  room,  and  quite  alone. 

Comfort  changed  color;  she  advanced. 
There  was  certainly  more  of  her  than  in 
the  past.  She  was  softer  and  broader, 
and  yet  in  some  ways  sharper.  Amoore, 
noticing  everything,  demanding  much, 
was  subtly  affronted. 

The  peevish  pursing  of  her  mouth  per- 
haps, her  accentuated  air  of  peasant ! 
She  had  always  been  of  the  dairy  type. 
Again,  he  distrusted  those  fine  lines 
round  her  eyes.  They  betokened  nig- 
gardly activities.  His  heart  dropped. 

“ Willie  1”  she  gasped,  looking  at  him 
and  then  looking  back  at  the  machine. 
He  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  had 
arrived,  untimely,  in  the  middle  of  an 
important  seam. 

She  put  out  both  hands  and  smiled  at 
him  frankly.  Her  blue  eyes  asked  him 
a dozen  questions.  She  had  pink  hands, 
and  they  carried  tokens  both  of  the  dairy 
and  the  oven.  Butter-pats  and  lady- 
like elegancies  of  little  cakes!  Amoore 
understood,  and  he  liked  it — for  those 
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hands  of  hers  renewed  his  youth.  They 
had  not  changed  at  all. 

Comfort  led,  or  rather  induced,  him  to 
the  sofa.  It  was  drawn  near  to  the  clear 
fire,  and  they  sank  together  into  square 
cushions  filled  with  goose-down.  They 
looked  dazed. 

“ This  is  a surprise,  Mr.  Amoore,”  she 
said,  and  smiled  kindly  at  him  again. 

“Why  Mr.  Amoore?  You  called  me 
Willie  in  your  first  surprise.”  He  was 
blinking  round  him  at  the  traditional 
peace  of  the  place:  the  hearth,  where 
wood  burned ; pictures  on  the  wall,  which 
he  remembered;  a polished  card -table 
over  there,  with  drawing-room  baubles  of 
the  old-fashioned  heirloom  sort  disposed 
upon  it. 

“Very  well.  I will  call  you  Willie,” 
said  Comfort.  She  beamed.  There  was 
candid  joy  all  over  her  wholesome  face. 

A little  too  unabashed,  perhaps  ? Amoore 
was  most  mournfully  critical  on  this  his 
great  night  of  return. 

“ You  used  to  call  me  all  sorts  of 
things,”  he  reminded  her,  so  shyly  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he,  sad  and  grizzled  man, 
were  a maiden  and  a wooed  one. 

Comfort  laughed.  It  was  a touch  too 
ringing  a sound ! “ I know  I did.  Willie, 

Will,  Billiam,  William,  Bill.”  She  fin- 
ished these  names  off  helplessly,  suddenly 
seeming  to  flinch  and  retreat.  She  dis- 
missed her  hearty,  open  manner  — that 
healthy,  too  wholesome  air  which  made 
Amoore  feel  as  if  a draught  blew  through 
some  crack  of  the  door ! 

“ Good  heavens,  Comfort,  my  dear !” 

He  caught  her  housewifely  hands  in  one 
of  his,  and  he  remarked,  with  gloating, 
nice  little  dimples  and  no  rings!  “How 
madly  we  loved  each  other — this  boy” — 
he  touched  his  sleeve  with  his  free  hand 
— “ that  girl ! Can’t  we  coax  it  all  back  ? 

Let  us  lose  our  wits  again.  Help  me, 
dear!” 

He  sounded  so  imploring.  Comfort,  as 
she  would  have  phrased  it,  felt  put  out. 

An  awkward  yet  youthful  air  of  falter 
overcame  her,  and  it  encouraged  Amoore. 

He  forgot  that  she  had  growp.  broad  and 
that  he  had  grown  gray. 

“What  a romance!”  he  murmured. 

“ You  were  seventeen ; your  mother 
found  out  and  was  angry.  It  was  the 
very  finest  feeling,  that  early  love  of  ours, 
and  we  only  got  punished  for  it,  poor 
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little  beggars!  We  were  just  fairies  got 
astray;  and  they  put  us  in  the  parish 
pound.” 

He  laughed;  he  studied  her  downcast 
face.  Her  eyelids  got  pink;  yet  she 
showed  proper  restraint,  and  no  tear  fell. 
He  was  alarmed,  when  she  at  last  looked 
up,  by  her  calm  air  of  affection.  Not 
for  affection — diluted  fluid — had  he  come 
striding  across  the  charming  hills  to- 
night beneath  the  compelling  moon. 

“ I want  to  laugh  and  kiss  and  cry,” 
he  confessed,  “ all  in  a breath,  my  love.” 

Comfort  now  betrayed  an  air  of  re- 
straining him.  She  was  distrustful — as 
your  practical  person  always  is — of  pure 
romance.  Amoore  thought,  as  he  met 
her  embarrassed  glance,  that  it  really 
might  have  been  Snelling’s. 

“ Why  did  they  not  let  us  get  married  ?” 
he  asked,  petulantly.  “They  were  fool- 
ish, the  four  of  them.  Why  was  it?” 

“ Your  father  did  not  consider  a tenant- 
fanner’s  daughter  a good  enough  match,” 
explained  Comfort.  She  sounded  simple 
and  spiteful.  “ And  they  are  all  dead,” 
she  added,  with  the  proper  sigh  that  was 
due  to  her  own  parents  and  to  his. 

“ Who  manages  the  farm  for  you  ? 
And  are  you  here  alone?”  asked  Amoore. 
She  had  made  him,  for  the  moment, 
practical. 

“ I am  alone.  I could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  old  place.  Walter  Buckman 
manages.  Do  you  remember  him?” 

“ Rather ! A narrow  man,  with  eyes 
set  high  in  his  face.” 

“ I’ve  never  noticed  his  eyes,”  returned 
Comfort,  thoughtfully;  and  she  seemed 
to  be  conscientiously  trying  to  recall 
them.  “ He  makes  the  farm  pay ; an 
excellent  bailiff.”  Amoore  had  a horrid 
feeling  that  she  would  now  begin  to  in- 
struct him  upon  the  state  of  the  markets. 

“ It  all  seems  so  petty — the  old  people’s 
opposition,”  he  said,  hurriedly.  “ My 
father  had  high  hopes  of  me.  But  I’ve 
done  nothing,  and  I am  forty-four.” 

“Forty-six  next  August,  Billiam.” 

“ Is  it  ? Then  you — ” 

“ Forty -three,”  said  Comfort,  calmly. 

Amoore  began  to  talk  to  her  as  he 
never  would  have  talked  to  any  man. 
Ho  spoke  of  his  vague  ambitions,  his 
sour  hopes,  and  lean  regrets;  of  all  the 
things  that  he  had  not  done,  nor  even 
essayed  to  do.  The  sense  of  self-torture 


blazed  in  him,  and  his  arm,  which  boldly 
he  had  put  round  her,  became  more  rigid 
and  less  that  of  the  lover.  Yet,  dis- 
encumbering himself,  he  knew  quite  well 
that  limited  good  women  of  the  Comfort 
sort  did  not  understand  this  sort  of  pain; 
would  not,  could  not.  Yet  they  listened 
patiently,  and  that  was  something. 

“ They  ought  to  have  shipped  me  to 
the  Colonies.  I wanted  to  go.  A 
cramped  life  has  been  my  ruin,”  he  con- 
cluded. 

Growing  more  gloomy,  he  considered 
his  trivial  bachelor  days.  Things  that 
until  now  had  seemed  harmless,  just  oc- 
casional turns  taking  their  proper  place 
in  the  programme,  grew  in  import.  They 
divided  him  from  peace,  innocence,  and 
Comfort.  They  were  a gulf.  Up  till 
this  moment  he  had  been  bored.  Now 
he  was  tortured.  Yet  he  rather  welcomed 
this  new  feeling  of  remorse,  since  at 
least  it  was  a sharp,  live  pain.  He 
jumped  up. 

“ Shall  we  go  into  the  garden  ? Do ! 
Let  us  look  at  the  moon.  I hated  her 
last  night,  but  to-night  I would  kiss 
her — if  I could,  and  if  you  would  prom- 
ise not  to  be  jealous.”  He  grinned  fond- 
ly at  Comfort,  and  she  certainly  blushed. 

“ You  don’t  think  ” — she  turned  the 
latch  of  the  long  window — “ that  we  shall 
find  it  too  cold  out  there?” 

“ Cold ! No.  Yet  the  wind,  now  I 
think  of  it,  was  sharp  between  my 
shoulder-blades  as  I crossed  the  Downs 
to-night.”  This  was  rueful  admission 
for  a romanticist.  Amoore’s  face  twisted 
as  he  talked. 

Comfort  said,  sensibly : “ The  hills  are 
heavy  with  dew  on  these  autumn  nights. 
I get  a touch  of  rheumatism  in  my  knee 
sometimes.” 

He  flung  the  window  wider  back  and 
stepped  out.  “ Come  along,”  he  cried, 
masterfully. 

Comfort  came. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  asked  her,  as 
they  moved  thoughtfully  beneath  the 
thrilling  moon,  “that  your  mother  used 
to  send  you  round  with  charitable  messes 
to  sick  old  women?  I would  meet  you 
on  the  way.” 

She  nodded.  “At  the  stile,”  she  said; 

“ and  I never  pass  by  without  remember- 
ing you.  Billy.” 

“ As  I came  across  the  hills  to-night 
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I saw  the  specters  of  those  yellow  flowers 
sticking  up  round  the  death-white  cheeks 
of  the  quarry.  We  picked  a bunch  each 
that  July  night.” 

Comfort  said,  sentimentally,  “ I’ve  kept 
mine.”  Her  calm  blue  eyes  asked  him, 
“ Have  you  ?” 

She  stooped  to  a flower-bed  and  said, 
in  a thoughtful,  rather  worried  way : 
“ Fve  never  seen  petunias  such  a strange 
color.  The  moon  changes  everything. 
Did  you  shut  the  window,  Willie,  when 
we  came  out?” 

He  nodded — a gruff  enough  jerk  of  the 
head.  He  looked  at  the  marvelous  petu- 
nias. They  were  purple — their  lawful 
tint — yet  they  were  more  warm  than  any 
earthly  wine. 

He  had  all  along  known  that  Comfort 
would  consent,  and  when  they  returned 
to  the  house,  betrothed,  he  felt  convinced 
that  they  were  going  to  be  marvelously 
happy.  There  was  some  special  essence 
to  a late  love.  And  they  certainly  loved 
each  other : the  test  of  this  was  that 
after  many  years  of  silence,  they  had  re- 
newed romantic  speech. 

In  the  warm  drawing-room,  as  they 
stood  there  again,  feeling  perhaps  sheep- 
ish, Comfort’s  eyes  were  sparkling. 
They  looked  very  blue  and  hard.  Amoore 
with  his  hateful  sense  of  divination — 
that  critical  faculty  which  destroyed  his 
joys  for  him — knew  that  she  was  filled 
with  a feminine  sense  of  triumph.  She 
would  be  proud  to  show  him  off,  to  pre- 
tend that  this  was  why  she  had  never 
married  any  one  else.  For  she  had,  of 
course,  reached  the  stage  of  being  spoken 
of  by  her  contemporary  women  as  “poor 
dear  Comfort.”  The  younger  women 
would  say,  behind  her  back,  “Poor  old 
Miss  Cobb.”’  Amoore  knew. 

“You  must  go  now,”  she  was  saying 
to  him.  “They  will  give  you  a bed  at 
the  Dappled  Cow.  Mrs.  Trip  is  most 
reliable.  Everything  will  be  aired  and 
ready.”  She  glanced  at  the  clock  and 
added:  “It  really  isn’t  late.  October 
evenings  do  draw  in.” 

“Mother  Trip!  Is  she  alive  still? 
Nothing  changes  down  here.”  Amoore 
looked  reflective  and  dismayed. 

“Nothing  changes,”  said  Comfort, 
placidly ; “ and  how  surprised  she  will  be 
to  see  you  I”  She  giggled. 


“I  shall  be  a surprise  to  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  a gratification,”  re- 
turned Amoore,  twinkling  at  his  love’s 
triumphant  face. 

After  this  night  the  weather  broke  up, 
and  every  one  rejoiced.  It  had  been  a 
dry  summer.  The  country  was  parched. 
Amoore,  lying  in  the  guest-room  of  the 
Dappled  Cow,  awoke  every  morning  to 
the  sound  of  rain.  He  would  lie  melan- 
choly and  quiet,  studying  the  rain,  the 
sound  of  it,  the  sense  of  it.  He  saw  the 
hills  shrouded,  saw  lonely  birds  fly  low 
against  the  background  of  unimaginative 
sky.  He  would  turn  fretfully  upon  the 
pillow,  waking  early.  Already  he  was 
siok  of  the  smell  of  those  sheets  so 
heavily  lavendered  by  Mother  Trip. 
There  was  a fatuous  manner  of  innocence 
to  lavender. 

Every  morning  Amoore  would  recall 
that  night  of  his  return;  would  cherish 
the  madcap  memory  of  that  grand  stride 
across  the  hills;  would  live  again  that 
moon-lit  moment  when,  once  more,  he  had 
kissed  Comfort,  out  there  in  her  scented 
garden.  He  asked  himself — he  was  al- 
ways asking — whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  had  he  made  that  ring  at 
her  door  a runaway  ring.  Feelings  of 
that  swift  sort  never  led  you  wrong. 

“I  could  just  as  well  have  ducked 
down  behind  a shrub,”  he  moaned  to  his 
pillow,  then  shook  and  thumped  it, 
searching  for  an  easier  place. 

He  was  committed  to  Comfort.  They 
had  arranged  to  get  married  soon,  and 
they  were  going  to  Canada  for  their 
honeymoon.  She  wanted  to  study  farm- 
ing methods  over  there,  and  he  wanted 
to  feel  what  a big  country  was  like. 

He  was  naturally  a great  deal  in  Com- 
fort’s company.  He  talked  to  her,  being 
the  sort  of  person  who  must  tell  things. 
He  knew  all  the  time,  whether  he  spoke 
of  noble  dreamings  or  owned  to  mean 
deeds,  that  she  remained  oblivious.  Now 
and  again  he,  perhaps,  assaulted  her 
simplicities,  and  he  grew  to  loathe  her 
clear  glance  and  slow  smile.  They  made 
him  feel  unclean. 

He  went  with  Comfort  upon  her  chari- 
table rounds.  She  was  doing — the  dear 
thing — what  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother had  done  before  her.  To  go 
round  with  a girl  in  a mood  of  stolen 
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joy  twenty  - five  years  ago  — that  was 
one  thing!  To  go  round  with  a woman 
over  forty,  and  certainly  fat,  and  whom 
you  were  going  to  marry — that  was  an- 
other! Going  to  the  cottages  with  her, 
what  was  it  but  a horrid  ordeal?  Ma- 
trons grinned  benignly  at  him. 

One  day  he  passed  her  stout  stone  farm- 
house as  if  he  were  a thief ; stooping,  eveny 
glancing  anxiously  at  her  rows  of  bright 
windows.  Fitful  winter  sun  was  on  them, 
just  for  once.  He  felt  stealthy.  He  felt 
as  he  had  felt  when  he  stole  behind 
those  mean  London  lovers  last  October. 
He  stayed  up  there,  close  by  the  quarry, 
all  day,  until  the  ragged  moon  arose. 

He  was  tired  and  hungry.  For  many 
hours  he  had  been  walking  about  or  .sit- 
ting down  on  the  damp,  close-cropped 
grass,  just  resentfully  staring.  Yet  he 
felt  that  there  were  two  things  he  could 
not  possibly  do:  one  was  to  go  and  sit 
with  Comfort  in  her  nicely  arranged 
drawing-room  and  watch  her  useful  pink 
hand  turn  the  machine-handle;  the  other 
was  to  go  and  lie  in  his  lavendered  bed  at 
the  Dappled  Cow.  The  deadly  quietness 
of  the  country  at  night  had  now  begun 
to  frighten  him,  just  as  if  he  were  a 
slum  child  down  for  a fortnight. 

There  was  perhaps,  for  some,  abiding 
happiness  to  be  found  in  life.  Yet  cer- 
tainly he  had  missed  it.  And — always 
comparing  his  feelings  to  actual  things 
— he  felt  that  he  stood  with  his  nose  close 
to  a wall.  If  he  tried  to  go  on — that 
is,  if  he  married  poor  old  Comfort — 
there  would  soon  be  no  skin,  no  nose,  no 
face,  no  man ! He  laughed  heartily. 
Doleful  hills  took  up  this  mirth — and 
they  sounded  rather  cracked.  You  can- 
not laugh  too  suddenly. 

Amoore  stood  watching  the  moon 
rise.  Before  this  he  had  stood,  in  the 
same  spot  near  the  quarry,  watching  the 
sun  set.  The  sky  had  been  sulphur- 
colored;  and  scornfully  he  muttered  to  it: 
“ Simpleton ! It  takes  a London  fog  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing  properly!” 

He  stood  looking  at  the  irregular 
moon  — desolate,  swaying,  with  neither 
strength  nor  hope  to  him. 

Yet  Comfort,  when  at  last  she  came  to 
look  for  him,  noticed  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. She  was  just  annoyed.  William 
did  annoy  you.  She  came  along  the 
broad,  soft  path  of  grass  that  made  a 


cincture  for  this  hill,  where  twenty-five 
years  ago  she  and  Amoore  had  gone  mad 
with  young  love.  She  trod  gingerly, 
thankful  for  the  stout  soles  of  her  boots, 
afraid  of  slipping.  She  put  a peevish 
hand  on  Amoore’s  arm. 

He  started  savagely,  and  he  said  one 
word.  She  called  it  swearing,  and  was 
cross;  disgusted,  too! 

“William!  How  provoking  you  are! 

I have  been  frightened  to  death.  It  is 
too  bad.  It  looks  so  singular  before  the 
servants,  and  what  will  the  Dappled  Cow 
people  think?  I sent  to  ask  where  you 
were,  and  Mrs.  Trip  had  not  seen  you 
since  the  morning.” 

“ She  didn’t  deny  that  my  bed  had 
been  slept  in,  did  she  ?”  demanded 
Amoore,  and  he  looked  very  wild. 

The  moon  was  on  both  their  faces: 
his  rent  by  moods,  Comfort’s  made  old 
by  puny  temper. 

“ Do  control  yourself,”  she  said. 

“ Have  you,  have  you — ” 

“You  think  I’ve  been  drinking?  So 
did  Snelling.  All  of  you  people  think 
alike.  You  all  say,  behind  my  back,  that 
I’m  a queer  chap.  But  I’m  not,  really.” 
Ho  had  begun  angrily.  “ I’m  just  like 
everybody  else,”  he  insisted,  and  looked 
pathetic. 

Comfort  had  neither  eyes  nor  time  for 
observation.  “ Come  down  the  hill,”  she 
said,  and  took  his  arm  in  her  firm  fin- 
gers. She  certainly  tried  to  guide,  di- 
rect, and  control  his  steps.  She  looked 
perplexed,  affronted,  and  most  unhappy. 
Amoore  noticed  it  all,  but  he  no  longer 
cared.  Yet,  making  one  last  effort — and 
for  life,  as  it  were  — he  dug  his  heels 
into  the  wet  turf,  stood  stock-still,  and 
drew  her  to  him  bluntly.  She  was  now 
really  afraid,  and  she  looked  up  at  the 
moon  as  you  would  appeal  to  a police- 
man ! 

“ My  darling,  can’t  you  realize  ? Oh, 
don’t  drive  me  too  far,  Comfort!  Why 
won’t  you  understand?”  he  said,  with  his 
head  touching  hers.  “ Comfort  I Think 
of  years  ago.  Remember,  love — my  dear! 
— it  was  here,  just  here,  and  I kissed  you. 

A first  kiss,  an  only  kiss!” 

“ I know  you  did,  Bill  dear.  A first 
kiss — an  only  kiss!  I’m  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that;  sometimes  I haven’t  felt  sure, 
for  you  talked  so  strangely  of  your 
bachelor  life  in  London.  But  that  isn’t 
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any  reason — is  it? — for  behaving  in  this 
childish  way.  Let  us  get  home  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  My  knee  does  hurt  me  so, 
and  I may  be  laid  up  after  this,  for  all 
I know.  Yet  I had  to  come  myself,  and 
come  alone,  for  I did  not  want  the  ser- 
vants to  think  you  peculiar.  You  are 
such  an  odd  old  thing,  you  know.” 

In  the  moonshine  he  could  see  her 
smiling  at  him  in  such  a calm,  quite 
motherly  way. 

“ I suppose  I am — odd,”  he  returned. 

She  heard  him  say  this  over  to  himself 
more  than  once  as,  placidly,  they  jogged 
down  the  hill  toward  her  warm  house. 
She  was  glad  that  she  had  brought  him 
to  his  senses. 

“You’ll  come  in?”  she  said,  as  they 
stood  at  the  gate.  “ It  is  rather  late,  but 
I wanted  to  ask  your  advice  about  sev- 
eral things.  Have  you  had  any  supper?” 

“ Supper ! Don’t  think  I want  any.” 

“But  of  course  you  do.  Come  in.” 
She  sounded  very  shocked. 

He  followed  her  docilely  up  the  drive. 
She  was  thinking  as  she  cautiously 
opened  the  house  door  how  perfectly 
charming  and  easy  to  get  on  with  he 
could  be  if  he  liked.  When  they  stood 
in  the  cheerful  hall  she  blinked  at  him. 
Sudden  lamplight  bewildered  them  both. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said,  puckering 
up  her  fresh  face,  “that  I don’t  believe 
the  harness-room  is  locked.  Would  you 
mind  going  to  the  back  to  see?” 

“I’ll  go;  of  course  I’ll  go.”  Amoore 
turned  quickly  away,  as  if  he  were  glad 
to  go.  Then  he  came  just  as  swiftly  back. 

“ Dear,  darling  Comfort,”  he  said,  most 
tenderly,  “you’ll  be  glad  to  be  married, 
won’t  you  ?” 

He  knew  so  mournfully  that  this  was 
the  strongest  feeling  left  in  her:  the  de- 
sire to  be  a married  woman.  She  was 
of  the  type  and  station  which  thinks 
celibacy  carries  some  faint  disgrace.  She 
wished  at  last  to  assert  herself,  to  be  a 
matron  among  matrons.  As  to  yellow 
flowers  in  the  cup  of  a quarry,  and  to 
petunias  more  deeply  wine-tinted  than 
wine — and  to  the  kisses  which  came  as 
you  stood  by  such  blossoms — what  did 
Comfort  know  or  care ! Moments  of 
that  sort  made  her  feel  a fool,  just  as,  in- 
dulgently, she  knew  her  lover  to  be  one. 

“ Of  course  I shall  be  glad,  my  dear,” 
she  said,  sincerely,  “ and  glad,  too,  when 


all  the  fuss  is  over.  Don’t  cuddle  me 
out  into  the  hall  like  this,  Willie.  It 
isn’t  ” — she  sniggered,  and  he  hated  her 
suddenly — “ safe.” 

Those  two  words — cuddle  and  safe ! 
Amoore  would  have  cut  out  all  tongues 
that  said  them! 

“I’ll  go  and  lock  the  harness-room,” 
he  said.  Comfort  could  not  see  his  face, 
but  it  was  flaming. 

The  door  of  the  harness-room  was 
wide  open,  and  the  moon  was  winking 
in  on  bits  of  well-rubbed  brass.  He  stood 
in  the  room,  looking  at  the  harness.  Out 
there  across  the  iron  fence  in  a paddock 
Comfort’s  old  mare  was  munching.  She, 
too,  was  old,  yet  she  was  happy — out  there 
to  grass,  getting  fatter  every  day.  Did 
you  ask  other  things  of  life  ? 

“You  are  happy;  but  I haven’t  got  the 
trick  somehow,  my  sweet.  It  is  all  trick,” 
Amoore  said,  speaking  very  gently  to  the 
beast,  and  as  if  he  spoke  to  Comfort. 

Over  a beam  in  the  harness-room  hung 
that  careless  rope.  Now  who  had  hung 
it  there,  and  when  and  why?  Eloquent 
hands,  anyway!  Amoore  looked  at  it, 
touched  it,  tested  it.  And  he  thought 
that  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind. 

It  might  really  be  less  trouble  to  put 
that  bit  of  rope  — a soft  rope,  rather 
frayed,  and  would  it  hold? — about  your 
neck  than  to  go  on  feeling  so  surprising- 
ly bored.  To  walk  about  the  world,  a 
dead  man,  paralyzed,  of  the  soul — what 
was  it? 

As  he  did  not  return  to  the  house. 
Comfort  again  went  out  to  look  for  him. 
She  was  now  more  annoyed  than  ever; 
moreover,  she  did  not  go  at  all  for  some 
little  time.  Up-stairs  in  her  bedroom  she 
had  bathed  her  stiff  knee  with  water  as 
hot  as  she  could  bear. 

She  called  out  as  she  came,  saying  at 
sharp  intervals,  “William!” 

Then,  stopping  at  the  door  of  the 
harness-room,  and  feeling  afraid,  yet  be- 
coming suddenly  tender  to  him,  she  fal- 
tered foolishly:  “William!  Are  you 
there  ?” 

There  was  no  answer.  Comfort,  her 
pleasant  voice  quavering  now  und  elo- 
quent with  all  kinds  of  feelings — since 
Amoore’s  life  and  his  love  meant  more  to 
her  than  he  knew — continued,  quite  tear- 
fully: “It  is  not  like  you  to  play  prac- 
tical jokes.  Come  out.” 
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There  was  no  reply.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  a wide-awake  twinkle  upon  all 
those  carefully  rubbed  points  of  brass  in 
the  harness  that  hung  upon  the  wall: 
that,  and  the  bitter  munching  of  the  mare. 

The  door  was  flung  back.  Shivering, 
Comfort  stepped  in  at  last.  She  looked 
quickly  about  her,  and  forever  the  ar- 
rogant glitter  which  so  constantly  had 
gleamed  in  her  eyes  of  late  died  down. 
Amoore,  with  his  trick  of  comparison, 
would  have  said,  had  he  seen,  that  ar- 
rogance merely  peeled  away,  revealing 
a lovelier  and  a more  lofty  light  which 
had  been  burning  behind  all  the  time. 
Comfort — with  the  moon — stood  marking 
Amoore. 

Now  the  moon  was  an  elfish  thing,  and 
constantly  led  men  astray.  It  had  played 
Amoore  a trick  last  October;  it  was  not 
steadfast  this  January  night.  For  his 
mood  had  changed,  and  the  quality  which 
made  him  forever  deviate  and  fall  far 
short  had  saved  his  life  now. 

“Didn't  you  hear  me  call?"  asked 
Comfort,  and  her  voice  was  chill  with 
horror.  For  she  saw  what  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

“ Oh,  yes,  I heard,  and  I wouldn't  an- 
swer," he  returned,  foolishly. 

As  he  spoke  he  let  the  end  fall  from 
his  fingers,  and  the  rope  again  swung, 
looking  flippant,  from  the  beam. 

“Billy!"  Comfort  seemed  to  sob.  She 
realized.  She  was  not  stupid  any  more, 
but  very  tender;  there  had  been  in  her 
from  the  first  more  insight  than  Amoore 
suspected.  He  looked  at  her.  At  first  it 
was  a dull,  cold  look,  and  one  almost  of 
enmity;  then,  slowly,  it  lighted.  For  he 
suddenly  found  in  Comfort  certain  depths 
where,  before,  he  had  surmised  there 
were  only  shallows.  She  stepped  up 
close  to  him,  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  her  head  upon  his  wide  shoulder, 
and  he  felt  that  she  was  crying. 

“ You  thought,”  she  asked,  almost  con- 
temptuously. “that  I did  not  understand 
you  all  this  time?" 

“ What,  dear,  what  ?"  he  asked,  at  once, 
breathlessly.  Was  it  possible  that  all 
along  he  had  not  understood  her f 

“ Why,  the  disappointment,"  said  Com- 
fort, her  voice  sounding  muffled  and  very 
piteous.  “Don't  you  think  that  it  is  the 
same  for  us  both,  and  as  bad  for  me  as 
for  you,  when  we  are  past  forty?" 


Here  was  a link  between  them  and 
fast  forged;  it  was  the  link  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Amoore  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked 
at  her.  “Tell  me  what  you  feel,"  he 
said,  very  simply. 

“ Being  an  old  maid  and  what  it 
means  to  me,"  she  returned,  frankly. 

“ That  is  what  I feel.  All  the  years, 
Billy ; nobody  looking  at  me  twice, 
nobody  asking  me.  Other  girls  getting 
married  quite  as  a matter  of  course. 
Ethel  and  Mamie  and  even  little  Joan — 
settling  down  and  having  children,  all  of 
them,  with  a man  and  a home  of  their 
very  own.  It  would  never  have  been  so 
bad  if  you  had  not  kissed  me  by  the 
quarry  that  night  and  made  me  under- 
stand. Just  to  be  an  aunt,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, with  a mournfulness  that  broke 
Amoore’s  heart  and  bound  him  to  her, 
“when  you  longed  to  be  a mother.  If 
I had  been  a man  and  could  have  gone 
out  in  the  world!  But  to  be  a woman 
and  just  to  stay  here.  It  hardly  seemed 
worth  while  to  be  a woman  at  all.  I'm 
saying  it  all  to  you  to-night — the  things 
I've  felt  and  cried  about  and  have  hard- 
ly put  into  words  and  never  thought 
to  say.  Then  you  returned  that  night. 
What  it  meant  to  me!  And  I could  see 
that  you  felt  I was  thinking  more  of  the 
sewing-machine  than  of  you."  At  this 
touch  Amoore  flinched,  and  he  rejoiced. 
For  she  had  understood  him,  in  a sense, 
all  along. 

“We  were  old,  too  old,  for  all  that  we 
had  bees  wanting,"  Comfort  was  saying 
to  him,  wisely.  “ You  tried  to  bring  it 
back,  to  pretend  that  we  were  young,  and 
I could  not  help  feeling  that  it  made  us 
seem  ridiculous.  But,  oh,  my  darling, 
there  must  be  something  even  better  left 
for  you  and  for  me,  because  we  have 
waited  so  long  and  wanted  so  much." 

She  ptit  her  head  down  again,  her  mood 
of  eloquence  over.  Probably  never  any 
more  would  she  be  eloquent.  Yet  she  had 
spoken  to-night,  and,  speaking,  had  as- 
sured herself  with  Amoore.  He  could 
feel  the  quiver  of  her  passionate  crying, 
there  upon  his  shoulder,  while  the  white 
mare  munched,  and  the  moon  looked  sar- 
donically in  at  this  vastly  changed  scene. 

“Yes,"  he  said,  quietly;  “there  must 
be,  and  there  is.  Don't  cry.  We  will  go 
and  find  it.” 
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The  People  of  the  Flints 

RECENT  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  ALONG  RED  RIVER,  ARKANSAS 

BY  H.  NEWELL  WARDLE 

Department  of  Archaeology,  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 


AMERICA  also  has  its  valleys  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  prehistoric  lords 
b of  the  soil  built  their  mounded 
tombs,  and  the  river  spreads  its  yearly 
tribute  over  the  relics  of  ancient  and 
forgotten  cultures.  Ancient  indeed!  for 
even  the  river,  flowing  through  rich  al- 
luvial lands — at  once  the  womb  and  wind- 
ing-sheet of  agricultural  civilizations — 
has  cut  new  channels  for  itself,  abandon- 
ing the  old — sometimes  mere  carcasses  of 
watercourses,  festering  in  the  sun,  some- 
times only  the  fossil  imprint,  a grave 
amid  the  graves.  So  it  is  with  Red 
River  in  southwestern  Arkansas. 

Yet  little  at  Haley  Place,  with  its  bot- 
tom-lands, its  “lake”  or  deserted  river- 
bed, and  its  weathered  mounds,  served  to 
distinguish  it  from  many  another  such 
along  the  river.  A few  stone  arrow- 
points  and  shards  and  the  occasional  ves- 
sel were  not  enough  to  mark  it  as  the 
site  of  the  most  notable  discovery  in 
American  archaeology  since  the  excava- 
tion of  prehistoric  Moundville  in  Ala- 
bama. Like  the  Moundville  discoveries, 
these  latest  have  fallen  to  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  exploring  on  be- 
half of  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  and  truly  no  less  con- 
scientious or  skilful  archaeologist  could 
have  unearthed  the  ancient,  whose  bones 
lay  some  three-and-twenty  feet  beneath 
the  summit  of  his  tumulus. 

From  its  sluggish  outflow  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, up  through  the  level  lands  of 
Louisiana,  turning  westward  in  extreme 
southwestern  Arkansas,  along  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas,  the  expedition  had  followed 
Red  River.  The  steam  - yacht  Gopher , 
carrying  all  the  men  and  means  neces- 
sary for  thorough  excavation,  along  some 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  meandering 
course,  served  as  a shifting  base  for 
the  exploration  of  every  available  mound 
and  hillock  that  gave  promise  of  hid- 
den things.  Archffiologically,  all  this  was 


terra  incognita.  In  great  floods,  like 
those  of  1908  and  1912,  these  mounds  are 
refuge  heights  above  the  waste  of  waters 
that  sweep  the  wide  flood-plain  of  Red 
River.  Permission  to  dig  in  them,  so 
kindly  granted  by  the  owners,  was  es- 
teemed a great  courtesy.  In  Louisiana 
the  silting  or  the  wash  had  obliterated 
most  traces  of  ancient  cultures.  . Here 
and  there  occurred  an  interesting  find, 
but  only  after  entry  on  Arkansas  ground 
came  the  great  discovery  of  Haley  Place. 

Close  to  Haley  “lake”  is  a low,  arti- 
ficial eminence,  carved  and  washed  by  the 
storms  and  floods  of  centuries.  A little 
beyond  rises  a quadrangular  mound,  the 
largest  of  the  group.  Yet  farther  to  the 
north  and  west  is  a third,  with  broad  top 
and  rounded  base,  while  more  than  a 
mile  away  stand  two  other  hills  raised 
by  the  hand  of  man.  All  around  lie  the 
level  corn-lands,  spread  layer  on  layer 
with  the  yellow  wash  of  the  risen  river 
that  covers  the  blackened  shard-strewn 
soil  of  aboriginal  times,  and  somewhere 
conceals  a cemetery.  Upon  the  most 
massive  structure,  once  squared  to  the 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  terraced  above 
like  the  ethereal  edifice  on  high,  was 
doubtless  reared  the  temple  of  the  great 
and  elemental  god,  born  of  the  philosophy 
and  the  aspiration  of  his  chosen  people, 
and  with  them  now  journeyed  down  to 
the  land  of  shades.  No  grave,  no  splinter 
of  bone,  flint-flake,  nor  shard,  not  a hand- 
ful of  ashes  from  century-cold  fires  told 
of  man’s  presence  there.  Beneath  the 
dark  surface  soil,  the  explorer’s  spade 
turned  only  the  crude  yellowish  sand, 
virgin  as  on  the  day  the  last  weary 
builder  toiled  up  the  slope,  loosed  her 
burden-strap  and  spread  out  the  contents 
of  her  carrying-basket,  and  the  watching 
priest  said : “ It  is  finished !” 

The  disappointing  sterility  of  the  great 
mound  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  revelations  of  the  lesser  to  the  north- 
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west.  With  but  two-thirds  of  the  for- 
mer’s height  and  a diameter  of  not  more 
than  eighty  feet,  it  yet  held  the  most 
remarkable  group  of  burials  ever  found 
in  the  United  States.  Here  the  first  trial- 
hole  raised  blackened  soil — and  expecta- 
tions. 

The  first  burial  encountered  told  a 
tragic  story.  More  than  six  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  mound  had  been  laid 
to  rest  the  body  of  a warrior.  Only  the 
body,  alas! — the  skull  was  missing.  Shot 
to  the  heart  by  an  arrow,  the  stone  point 
whereof  lay  there  among  the  moldering 
ribs,  upon  his  prostrate  body  the  enemy 
had  counted  coups,  and  carried  away  the 
severed  head  as  trophy.  For  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  ancients.  Among  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  scalping 
was  not  practised  till  early  historic  times. 
The  European  introduced  it  there,  by 
example  and  by  proffered  bounty  upon 
the  less  ghastly  trophy.  Perhaps  the 
enemy  had  reft  this  one  also  of  shield 
and  bow  and  quiver,  for  only  the  one 
fatal  arrow-point  lay  with  the  interment. 
Into  the  world  beyond  he  passed  unarmed 
and  ill  provided  for  the  journey.  Two 
earthen  bottles  of  water  they  had  given 
him,  and  his  drinking-cup  of  shell.  Two 
pipes  of  earthenware  they  laid  by  his 
right  arm — and  that  was  all.  How  many 
moccasins  he  took  on  that  weary  trail 
none  may  say,  but  truly  his  spirit  trav- 
eled light. 

The  southeastern  edge  of  the  circular 
summit  concealed,  at  a slightly  greater 
depth,  a yet  more  horrid  history.  In  this 
case  the  skull  was  present,  but  seemingly 
no  trunk  had  ever  lain  within  the  grave. 
The  narrow  space  between  the  upper  end 
of  the  solitary  thigh-bone  and  the  skull, 
as  it  rested  on  the  rotting  pin  of  bone, 
once  caught  through  the  long  hair;  the 
position  of  the  undisturbed  bones  from 
toe  to  knee,  lying  at  right  angles  to  the 
disjointed  femur,  were  significant  of  the 
loss.  Evidently  into  the  grave-pit  had 
been  hastily  cast  the  remnants  of  a dis- 
membered body.  The  trunk,  with  both 
arms  and  one  thigh,  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  mourners  when  they 
gave  to  the  dead  an  honorable  sepulture, 
with  his  beads  and  trinkets  of  wrought 
conch  - shell  and  many  a pottery  vessel 
now  hopelessly  crushed  to  bits.  His  bone 
tools  and  sandstone  hone,  once  contained 


in  the  little  pouch  of  perishable  stuff,  and 
two  long  pipes  of  earthenware  were  with 
him.  By  the  grave-wall  lay  or  stood 
two  other  pipes.  By  his  feet  lay  a little 
heap  of  slender  points  of  flint  that  had 
tipped  the  arrows  in  the  rotted  quiver, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  was  a hand- 
some battle-ax  of  polished  basanite,  the 
mark  of  the  vanished  handle  yet  plainly 
apparent  upon  it,  though  the  arms  that 
should  wield  it  were  gone.  The  history 
of  this  strange  loss  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  unwritten  records  of  one  of  those 
terrible  tribes  to  the  south,  who  cere- 
moniously ate  the  bodies — and  the  valor— 
of  their  fallen  foes.  ' 

Both  of  these  tragic  graves  had  been 
cut  on  the  left  by  later  and  deeper  burial- 
pits.  Tracing  such  an  ancient  digging 
through  a couple  of  feet  of  soft  top-soil 
and  more  than  eight  feet  of  earth  so  dry 
and  hard  that  only  the  pickax  served 
to  excavate  it,  the  explorers  came  upon 
the  dark  layer  that  marked  the  surface 
of  the  land  before  the  mound  was  heaped 
upon  it.  The  pit  passed  through  this 
layer  and  penetrated  to  the  subsoil.  The 
careful  attention  to  minute  details  that 
characterizes  all  Mr.  Moore’s  work  led 
here  to  the  penetration  of  the  inmost 
secret  of  the  place.  A slight  disturbance 
of  the  old  surface  soil  was  noticed  at  a 
point  beneath  the  center  of  the  mound 
where  no  grave  had  broken  the  continuity 
of  the  artificial  layers  above  in  all  the 
eleven  feet  of  elevation.  Surely  expecta- 
tion had  rarely  delved  so  deep  to  realiza- 
tion. Down,  down  went  the  diggers, 
searching  the  newly  discovered  and  most 
ancient  shaft  to  its  bottom — twelve  feet 
below  the  old  land  level.  Once  half-way 
down,  coming  upon  the  underlying  sand, 
the  grave  walls  were  no  longer  traceable, 
and  the  floor  seemed  of  nature’s  laying, 
undisturbed  by  man.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, tiny  clods  of  yellow  clay  amid  the 
sand  gave  the  clue,  and  the  digging  went 
on.  A couple  of  feet  more,  and  part  of 
the  jaw-bone  of  a deer  pointed  to  deeper 
things. 

That  was  a generous  grave — some  six 
feet  by  eight — and  into  its  bark  or  skin- 
lined  depths  had  been  heaped  the  gath- 
ered wealth  of  a long  and  notable  career 
— perhaps  also  the  grave-gifts  of  a sor- 
rowing people.  Plaited  mats  and  painted 
skins,  fabrics  of  cotton,  bast,  and  feather- 
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Wlifa^’  b)’ii ve  were  driven  only  half  flu-  hi mnl»K  was  on  momuryy 

as  deep  iW  thftt  mmirktiWv  eirolo  <> l ;.nnyl  fjiCi  mound*  d ^oil  Fry  inidisturhed 
burial-pit*.  sufroimdin"  the  )tuHt<*r;  of  above  him. 

tire  mound  where  lie  the  bene*  of  fho^  Whether  the  Steven  notables  wild  • rest 
who  took  the  spirit*?  trail  • uitui^hm'/L  |p  the  deep  gra***  of  that 'tip# 

Time  enough  elapsed  after  rim  -hah  of  hk  own  noble:  dir K^ige,  or  chieftains 
lower  interment*  for  lluir  exact  ].i»ra-  el  10300  from.  f!u> Widfior  circle.  will  nevet 
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and  set  forth  fcjmie  into  the  teni  of  anil  a br.uovlet  of shell  Uriels- onc^ -wont 
shades,  hi  om> . nisfatiee  * *it]y  had  ;.+<#&  hy  the  ‘woman.  there  were  iio  person,*!  • 
taken  the  spirit -path  together  --  ovn  i»ntuiin‘?»ts  Praetieai  were 

TnidSp  mm  vpide  That  of  little  Jipporfamv*  fV#r  Uk*  cere- 

pit.  wu>,  ~nnk  neady  fifteen  feel,  from*  the  monies  of  the ai’feHde  there  was  »?lay 
<nmrm<  of  the  mound  to  three  hv.t  b<-  p^nn,  now  gray  and.  brown  ih  l heir  mix- 
iiouth  the-  old  «u?i‘ikre.  Though  the  gf^v.v  ioXc- bowls,  A little  heap.  of  pebbles.  ‘.At 
was  wide — -six  Jctf  and  «t  tfe  ojf  * 

feet-sk*  .'of  leapt  Jt—  rln>  hodiv*  were*  not  of.'  the  dance -ratrle  h^xoovd  then-; 

laid  deb  hy  *idcT  but.  .cue  upoq  the  oduT,  . and  ahava  a idle  of  "broken  lay  one 

pear  th^  jeftd^nd  mdb  tW  elliptical  objects  of 

had  been  a bruve  at  hue  phv^kmm  but  shc.il  — 'Aosc.  uud  u?  ||  the  pi  rishahht 

thip  n^.er  awed  in  ^mn.e 

They  . might;  have  i>»eu  tiioh  hud  WijV,.  tritel  hi  iba*  beat*  oi 

stricken  vhiwn  by -Aho  civile  wsrwluh,  for.  Ketitetfi  . wor*  three  groat  g'lohuhvr  b*V- 
one  of  the  .dm  I Is  was  .bruke-w  the  other  tk*<  marly  half  A*  y^rd  high,  Had  th  dr 
crushed  Totduuhiejily  ear!)  Into  b^m  manesccriti  contents  helped  bn  conjure 
wrapped  in  dressed  lii.dea  dr  other  shroud-  np  the  marvelous  visions  of  ?}>r  seer,  dr 
ing.  When  first  placed,  it  may  have  lx$gj^  served  hut  >oeud  ond>  t 
intended  to  h«v  them  side  by  side.  At  Prophet,  priest  or  ^mor.  *vr  vdmrecer 
any  rate,  tin  final  position  ~ gave  . greater  • Jao  the  niau  and  hi>  eompauira;  muy  have 

been,  the  furniture  of  their 
<*«ioij/e?n  grave  nv>.t  so 


(ornaments  veem  ot  prtftshy 
*ihjn  .siihstaiM^?,  s&%  with  t\yo- 
fiWh  of  &felk  Olobf 

uthVtr  Hiei!  bead??  adbWl^i 

both  :wi 5 yt  and  :■; 

Powls  and  wator  ^T*dttW 
lay  at  .hands  ami  fwt,  but 
nver  rittd  beyond  the?e  fbe 
^rAye  xymt^tped  fbtee  great 
piles  nf  pottery,  and  in  the 
nmfy  (it  one  of  fbes#  ted 
SiOnd  u gretyt  globula^  tetffe 
Thnyjei  tl  ing  colun  i n ^f  eftrlb 
pVhHe  hfid.  spared  fp  tv  vt^frls 
iy?  ilitf  s^oird  heap,  tei 
lt^HJ‘b.ro  b;>.  fliOsn  t\1:rtiV,y«bpe  ytpd  went  aiimng.  th?;'ie  vous  m)  in i ported  wrnfer- -hr* tde 
e.fMjf,  rhe  »$*'U  lu-d  rreeyvpuk  jod'bu'.  Ia*d»g“  - ) pCM.b.e'd  efUi,:in‘*ient  putters  of  south' 
'iug,  7la-  e(-5]\e-^jtts opi^M  Htto  the  <t^p  >disd:-nrL  Perhaps  it  \yn$  not  men? 

(fit.  The-  n-um.mty  :ht  fiio'w-  .r,ev{  -worlr] . ^p;i:idpu<  tlpn  oiudnst  this  fextra-triha!  ob- 
^v, ad*  wee  r.-n  e !-" do*ly  u-or-wawfliv.  ry^pd  an  i*7»(*kr»ny  trophy — it  human 

P<  'hh  • the  • ' e p)h  ate  dtroppO.  ii(-  <d'  a •l»lv.-er  jfvvv.  'It  did  liof,  belong  ongimdlf 
Shell  vvir-iidc,  udedn.^d  ’wdh'Mj  oepper  h>^^.  - n?  die  oechpani  df  tip?  grave,  nnd  hnw  be 
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•acquired  it  tfafit  only  be  ^utssr.l.  That  it  poim 
h^d  boim  wrested  from  )t$  'ofigimd  owner  Th«o 
with  the  1k-*h  still  11  pen  it  is  cVid^nrlt^l  rows 
byvjfmny  svrubhes  arid  marks  of  scrap-  1 • • « ? t * * 
iii#  imiii  thp  tool  that  fleshed  it.  Lous'  the 
us*.  rm>i  •ttiu»,li  tmudlivur  bad  bankthd^  h-v* ■! 
WtfWfhed,  $M  well-nigh  polished  its  sjir-  fpur 
f&yfcV  till  it  bade 
r«ir  to  outlast  the 


the ' : ft$0" ' wr&{  *th.T 
huliea  0(*ti  u £ it 
lujhdte,  hot; ; t b >t  t 
Ahvy  ^elfe.  m^iut  to 
Ur  1it4\i?d  Tike  an 
a*.  ',  ' m%  lia  H od  »? 

H chisel,  D ktirHVox 
from  marking*  />ji 
otlivfm  of  the  ©h.‘' 

Oldinttt  yuriM  ih  '.ti.f>r»|f  d Hi  sjmheD  w;»<*  dfemi*  down,  :mifiovt  t)u>  wall.  AH  .111* 
doubtless.  Jiidieated  by  the  handsome-  e * It  WoudroiK  symbol-laden  vestment  *0  j oi:«» 
of  basanito  that  lay  near  by,  ami.  surely  and  -(vdp  ami  Vie- e-  d^Nn- 

bud  never  broken  liur* h r things  . than  them  from  f-ho  pipes  “f 

heads-  Beneath  the  e**U  am!  beneath  the  pMipnry  eereinoniul  is  tom*-,  anil  only 

pel  jury  were  disks  q.f;  shell  with  copper  their  v-ei  tienl.  p-mii.jotl  mark-,  them  eft 

hb**0*  and  other  nr?mmeuts,  part  of  Urn  from  llmse  ikv  other  pipes  Urn?:  lay  ip 
parppWrnalia  in  whieh  this  chieftain  ffpfpnqttts  Peru '.  He  chiefs  rurhf  hand, 
>hm.ev  v, hen  he  wore  the  red  mid  pnrpk*  Three  ut  3on4t  Were  monsters  of  their 
paint  that  ehmg  to  the.  shards  of  the  kind,  w»rli  mpasiirintr  l*\venty~rr. 

pig'immtTowls.  inches  mid  tnonv  V.  by  did  this  chief trim 

Aside  from  the  celt*  the  only  weapons  hare  so  rmmy f tV.a*  he  keeper  of  the. 

with  this  hum!  were  ten  slender  arrow-  pipes  for  hf  people  ? Did  they  stand  for 


.*.  Shell  i s*|th  j^vw'ri v- r.Uv o . n.iShv)’  ttvidarif.  C. Shell  Ear- 

pifi,  tK  f>V5h*l  SH*;P!r?!y paries  RiiUle-^.w of  the  Mister 
of  pj'i-'V  J **>•<  v Mv^t.a.  ?*..  Our.  r.  Tfe-rJ  (v*n<Janti v t>{  Shell 
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nf  (tk •.,;  fv di  ; 'livd  ; .$i juvrf <d*: 

iveai,  mnsdhv { 

) h\:  ( |jl^§;  : .^J8k‘** 

f< >m\<{  /unoiiR  the  wrR'kstgLV 

jfVrlnm  ; in  • ' tumi#  X\:  - gLHidly  :; 

^V/tbt?4l  the . 
lln^  rhi>3&  Irtrt  Hie  ^nv|p3 
bad  >4^  ife,  for  iherte 

p.',n«iU3^i  but  ihe  ixvu^l- 
shell  'spwtm  w iii&  fatx>k*m 
bowk,  and  for  their  jvrph'rc 
idling  only  the  handle  »*r 
the  great  t?artht?mvnre  ukJUh1 
fashioned  likiva  gourd* 

Even  the  conking 
showed  •eyisyftfj  tnod^ift^; 
<**  in  and  decoration*  hut  1 1 tt*  art  .of  those 
$ can  ancient  ' teuton  fnmu!  higi««w|  emrese 
j c;m  son  in  bow]  find  battle.  Finely  fem- 
ry-xtal  j*ercd  wore,  of  rare  grace,  hm  bcao.ty( 
“J  to  upon  their  black  and  sbinunme*  highly 
polished  ^urfacc^  the  eowncp^vwhnls  had 
i was  left  their  impress.  Sen  * disk,.,  ’frisked’ 
dwelt  swastika,  and  mo,  in  deiieiHe  in  tag!  id,, 
irdb-s  accentuated  by  jfbgrmad'  red  and  white,; 


.W-ms«U>G  Son  am,<  th$  tswaf-Oo Aim^.s 
i'a-h  rm c 
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■.that ; filled  l])v>  limn  in  u\  -rtwokiWl  a cult  ornaments  wore  found  i a the  grave?  of 
.as  hoary  as  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  the  .reeiuu.  Perohaneo  it ; tvas  the.  emblem 
The  crop's  of  t\»pr  direct the  whirl-  of  tlx*  earth,  and,  like  the' ltetttfl  • in  the 
i%'  swastika  of  tlie  windh*  and  the  rayed  lore,  of'tbe  -aireieiit  Aztec-,  the  ?^hhol  of 
sun  figured  on  the  persona)  H^i^nia  iVuittVine-ss  and  plenty; 


fd  lo  chief  end  in  the  care- 
ful ilaking  of  the  Hint,  this 
t^initiph  of  aboHg-mal  atone 
nrt  mo.asnred  thirteen  and 
sLvteoths  Hivdie.s  from  point 
to  pdiht4  $yi  fit  A w hit W 
and  six-tenths  inc]he$*  *md  S 
luaxmuirn  thiekne^H  of  only  \ 
three-terirhs  5>f:  an  inofi.  It 
is  one  of  the  expedition** 

.choicest  tredsnf^s,  as  it  * 

of  the  nnoWif,  upon  whoso 
breast  if  ky  vydTh  ten  slen- 
der, don  Wo  - pointed  imple- 
ments, ot  utiknfOyir  usage, 
piled  upon  if  the 

she!  I gQTi&ti  t he  re  were  w i fit h 
him  two  ear - disks, 

•oi  O r ev  itott  fotif  mehos 
aerosS:  tdado  c»f  : iidiestone, 
aneiently ; coated  tyith  sheet- 
oop per,  These/  ami  a sec- 
ond pair  decorated  with  the  ~~ 
emlit-poin ted  star  am)  found 
with  anotbv  r her  la],  have 
e^iripn#'  deulAa  Jhkt 

buttoned  into  hales  m the 
helix  nf  the  oar.  They  are  like  \ 
others,  ;k-  •vV^Vv*,;,/-  v>  ,Y  " v d« 
The  that  othetr  ehi( 

.now  kuown \w  44  5Wi  4,*  were  Ipng  pi 
■cjjtifc  fctoi  ifm  /&{ r thn  eoftc 

Also  pi  ^ire  his  nther  doeor  a lion  s 
the  tnnnmoui?  perKlhdM.  e^r^vl  wi 


R^ny>l4S  ftOWl 
( (iatey  Pt&eca 


— tin.  the  Xy<> 

Wgeta  of  shell  that.  lay 

Perhaps  also  this  thought-  of 

bw  the  hrenst  of  hh1 

a who  shall  ho  r.-inem- 

rube  < ) £ ot i r n 10 1 J ler,  1 1 in  va*  r i h . 

hxi  t...  Uki 

i*-  red  &vthe  <)  w i>  t 

•r  of  (ho 

h^fv^haped ; bkck\; 
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with  oiie  tyiio  pushed  their  ^tfp  Red 

iin.il  h»*/:u  of  prowess  and  of  rank.  Not  . tiiw-r  to  the  frontier^  eit  Now  >Spain, 

inojonnyloss  \S  fcfe  prom tin*nou  .if  flu*  found  on  it* JOvW*  rtHlehus  a nation  kin- 

i*f'h>iiion»j’ii  iiv,  H»r  initp6?0'ilii  InifUMloHiv  . drod  fo  f h*.*:  Xi»t'  b*'«%  uiui  ahnvt4  theitn 
>h&t , dtetft ' munyx-^^fr^  **  d5f*£i  jwapl^p  stock.  The  hit- 

of  urmuo,  Tlio  red  ,-\y«  ft  paint.  Ewri  fio*  do  Nuhdit/..-  kin  «o  the  efti|p  Natchez 
nri)innoi»i>  ih-- v nor*  took  ah  hit  >00  , )ifi1nni  curt  «»f  <!>»•  Mississippi,  were  nlso 
ero'S> vo  hu,fn~  i Or  - klinWti  OS  the 

foorii  ctf.  iilliuafor  ' Avmvl  -~  “ People* 

and  of  carnivore, 

the  crystal  em-  ' haul  e/ndj  ohren* 

hie  ni  of  1 1 1 v‘  He>  worn  not  v<>n* 

doublc-bladed  hot-  -'"r  : • eerned  with,  the 

tte-ax.  The  pipes  V manner  at  theft 

also  are  ruor*-  sn-r-  ' kf*  ••;  death.  thed 

iln'm  ' •-•;  .••  •.  du;<r^r;.;  ^ Never 

^ A'  •’. . ’ ■ 1 ^ " ::  ' 

them  is  no  record.  >’•<;  y N’  hrci^r  of  tin-*  ohon 

'.  ^fVKir^ 

mostly  ^rrcea  ainl  re.  re  doMiMi  iV>u(n! 

wiiito.  Tl)o  four  _ _ — i M}  ahuudui»flv  'v»t, 

®»  - ’■'  U,  „„  s,,..M..;  I.H.;v  Oflhflgttn.tw  Ur.l- 

carihenwnro  Ikivp  ui*)va&>v  lover  P;«  ndk 

thy  it  projor'f  ijjj>  hvomimut. 

pointy  Uiol  h o ••  At  fiahiti/au  ’ted 

nunm>t  t-he  I m . [j  ] >. . lift  too  kite  of  ft  it*  flourished  h large  and  iniporimit  t«:\ru; 
hlpfe  '.on  ihe -popeo  tehnnHs  iurned  ue  Ini-  fhe  field**  Uyro  dialed  with  ion 
iii^f  ifo  foy  )HW>-uk;.  W:m  fhts  like  roodooi  nit  inmnnta,  and  in  ll»<  ir  nndtft 
Hie  \vhfh*  novo  - that  don  r ioh*  d fu  cmrltedf  j\u  fo  i dh  md  omiurnoe.  washed  and 

4ri^fJe;];iitArm4  ¥$'$$£■■ \Vfta ' pte^d-  down,  wlfiph 

P^fifc  to  lie.  0TIC1.  &{  tin*  M o.-;w- i f*j » * . n to  rov«o?l  n».o<*  'Wtjly  pne:  >?e»v hst 

}).•:, rr  tv*wn  proTeotod  011B  tfitoohiinud  l>v  nmrvj  l.  * ouhldlv  \srh him  it  - w$k‘J&  ^j\-o 
the  war  -tnwo-  croond  / Without  shine  rrnv»'-pik  im-^fdur:  iu  fdruo  l.uu, 

>nc)i  -noriHl  roi)lo»or  \)  <*on)d  n.Hor  lnt\o  l>\  iiiirioou  hup  M pn«n  to  ite  *r»i. «re*  dj  u- 
>orv  1 voij'  to  yrrintr  it-  j mm-v,*  ifs  oh  von  f -.  ? of  dopth,  A luile  t.o  iho  left 
vlioll,  I tost  it-  v'opprr.  and  niofl  if-4  tlcno  «.»f  eeatof  h?ifl  iay-.n  Lmh)  tin*  body  *»(•«  ip^u: 

su-ml'p^fcs,  Tlte  lien’s t trea.Sii^S  wni’k*  of  To  rodiv  and  left,  at  { ,-in»l  font,  tour 

d--.  oOpp<  foito*  nrj  b^itkfpi  vyhlo  trade  in  4 a her  -Sk-dctons  ihr-.  ’ -d  a rod?-  ssOotv; 

tensfa  thnf  threaded  the  Ifuid  from  the  TJnN hi* t| A Xhfr  eiptpf  Ti&d: 
r..>pp*--r  oikn's  ot  ! .ako  ^up^-rior  U>-:  1 1*»*  r?-->-to.l  on  a ooVi«t*o*i(dd  iix  Jinelihii 

-holhstrowp,  dt.ar  of  ihe  ■<  iolf ; ornacnoolN  of  oopp«*r  - o.»ai^d  w«.od  and 

j’hi-  Wtnir-li  ndvt'rp  ,.f  OOi;«4  .- h,  1 ! .id' O'n’ mI  fioo  o.  jO'  -OHIO*!  0/*>»' 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  FLINTS 

to  Lis  head  had  been  plane*!  his  choicest  woman  o£  royal  rank  was  accompanied 
treasure? — delicate  Woe  pins,  a polkhed  to  the  land  of  shades  by  numbers  of  the 
bwkstone,  h^ndsoine  lance  and  arrow-  nommonalty  allied  to  tins  dead  notable- 
points  of  fiintv  small  copper  ornaments  But  the!  histone  Natchez  did  net  bury  in 
and  large,  the  green  and  fragile  dak.es  tto^P  grave-pits.  When  they  p«®3e«i  fre-m 
whereof  attested  their  ane-time  presence  the  early  western  home  of  their  traditions 
there.  afiroas  the  Mississippi,  they  borrowed  from 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  were  th*  their  new  neighbors,  the  Muskhogeah ... 
ceremonial  deposits,  two  piles  of  fine  yepplss,  the  custom  of  the  tribal  boon* 
Ur*»  'flints — daggers,  knives,  and  lanetv  house,  and  glorified  it  into  the  Note  her, 
heads,  more  than  half  a hundred  in  all.  temple  of  Mstoiy.  The  development  of 
Each  -'of'  these  j»j>e  -objects*  of  un*  their  remarkable  sum!  system,  with  its 

usual  form  gnd  tfrafisnianship,  had  with  three  interamriymg  and  shifting  caates,' 
it  numerous  pins  and  implements  of  btoxuv  • wad  all  the  castoros  that  hung  thereon, 
and  th&  crushed  .debris  of  an  earthen  hot-  must  have  takes  plac©  during  the  aWw 
tie.  A.  third  mssel  lay  ahatteared ' in  th#  migration  down 

wrier,  and  Iwidn  it  the  remarkable  pipe  At  Haley  and  Foster  HtttvrS  the  single 
that  now  stirs  the  scientific  world—  burial  was  the  rule,  though  ga^h  loejil- 
aii  effigy  rpjpe  of  earthenware;  upon  it  ity  had  its  exception,  Yet  the  dwellers 
the  kneeling  figure  faces  the  smoker  and  in  -these  ancient  towns  were  imdoubted- 
bolds  in  its  lap  a largo  hieontcal  bowl,  ly  kin  to  those  of  Gnhagato  The  pm 
This  in  itself  is  unique,  but  .thte'.'BDost;',‘’eto3ik^;'d«s^p  grave-pits  that  characterize 
curious  feature  of  the  pipe  i*  a harrow  these  three  and  yet  one  other  site  aJoug 
passage  which  leads  intemally  from  the  Bed  River  have  never  been  recorded  in 
base  of  the.  bowl  to  the  month  of  the  any  other  corner  of  the  cpntmcnt,  The 
image-  Threugh  this  an  intermittent  pottery  frhm  Gahagnu  in  techniiiuo  and 
stream  of  smoke  can  be  made  to  issue  ware  bdonga  to  the  type  of  ^Foster  Blahtv 
tfuru.  its  ffiOWtF  What  occult  purposes  Y Here,  then,  in  northwest  Lomniami, 
of  dmnatiun  it  rnay  hay©  served  to  the  esrttome  southwestern  Arkansas,  and.  the 
wandering  ' »w©;.of:  -iho.  ymnutiated  rev  northern  confines  of  Texas,  d whit  at  the 
maimt  unikrinwn.  Gnrt&Sti  it  fe  that  whep  . dawn  .of  America’s  Hopper  age  some  port 
upon  the  sacred  tobacco-hearth  the  w®**i  of  tbo  people  that  wito  tc<  bo  the  mighty 
was  sacrificed,  worshiper  and  image  Natchez  nation.  On  their  black  dttd 
smoked  in  unison,  polished  pottery.  Incised  with  the  suo- 

Sureiy,  judged  by  the  reveler iom?  of  disk -and  other-  rashim  .symbol*.  f»rc- 
this  mound,  no  other  people  of  the  Mis-  abadpwed  the  gtoafc  'puftipf  the  luminary 
sisrippi  region  So  well  deserve  the  name  that  culininated  in  a «rirel  theocracy.  It 
of  the  People-<)f-the^flmts.  Yet  Gabagan  remained  hm  the  Ahkdeaiy’R  exp'editioh 
lies  far  to  tbfi:  northwest  of  the  historic  to  wrest  from  this  welLnigh  recordlres 
limtie  of  the  Avoyel.  To  read  the  signs—  region  a few  fragments  of  its  dlco  pre- 
here,  with  the  passing  of  a chieftain,  four  history.  Tlye  iunutli  c>£  the  gn-af  vrhifits 
Irlfeescfelk,  loath  «c  joined  hhh  alpne  remained:  hrtv  tW-'prrUv’es-  of  the 

tor  the  journey.  This  was  a custom  or  the  common  .folk  Red  River  had  spread  its 
Natchez  nat iou : every  Suu-mau  mr  Sun-  yellow  mantle  of  oblivion.  ' 


Son  Love 

BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 


THE  road  from  the  cemetery  led 
directly  into  the  recruiting-office. 
From  the  hillside  the  mourners, 
when  they  raised  their  bowed  heads, 
might  look  into  the  open  door,  which, 
at  the  termination  of  the  straight  road, 
made  a bold,  black  period.  Indeed,  aside 
from  its  location,  it  would  have  been 
hard  not  to  see  the  recruiting-office,  for 
the  late  afternoon  sun,  still  hot,  still 
dazzling,  though  now  about  to  sink  be- 
hind the  hill,  shot  its  rays  straight 
against  the  whitewashed  wall;  and,  too, 
against  this  glaring  background  lolled 
a Federal  soldier  in  new  and  vivid  uni- 
form. 

When  it  was  all  over,  up  there  on 
the  hillside,  and  when  the  little  group 
of  friends  had  gone  their  ways — some 
over  the  hill  to  the  farms  in  the  back 
country,  some  down  the  road  toward 
the  recruiting-office,  in  front  of  which 
they  turned  to  right  or  left  along  the 
village’s  main  street — Franklin  Mahaffy 
and  Timothy,  his  son,  closed  and  locked 
the  cemetery  gate  and  trudged  after  the 
others  down  the  dusty  road.  Once  only 
did  either  speak;  Franklin  glanced  be- 
hind them  at  the  afterglow. 

“ We’ll  have  to  hurry,”  he  said. 

His  son  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but 
said  nothing.  Lapsing  into  his  own 
thoughts,  neither  spoke  again  until,  as 
they  neared  the  village,  the  boy  made 
an  end  to  a long  struggle. 

“ Father,”  he  gulped,  and  cleared  his 
throat  and  began  again,  “Father I” — 
then  paused  in  astonishment  and  in- 
stinctively clutched  his  father's  arm. 
For  Franklin  Mahaffy  had  not  turned 
south  on  the  village  street  toward  the 
empty  house  and  the  closed  smithy  next 
door — the  smithy  in  which  the  forge  fire 
had  been  out  these  four  days;  instead, 
he  kept  on  across  the  street  straight  tow- 
ard the  soldier  in  the  blue  uniform. 

“ I’ve  known  all  along  how  you  felt, 
Timmy,  and  now  there’s  no  one  to  keep 
you  home,”  he  said  to  his  son.  And 


together,  the  boy  still  speechless  with 
surprise,  they  entered. 

The  recruiting-office  had  been  Car- 
lin’s Job  Printing  Shop  before  Carlin 
one  day  hurriedly  spread  old  newspapers 
over  his  type-cases  and  went  off  to  the 
war  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers.  And 
with  Carlin,  or  close  on  his  heels  at  the 
early  calls,  had  gone  all  those  who  could 
go.  So  the  recruiting-sergeant,  made 
somnolent  by  monotony  and  the  after- 
noon heat,  slept  in  his  chair;  and  though 
it  was  past  closing-time,  his  soldier  was 
content  to  sit  on  the  door-step  and  smoke 
his  pipe,  stare  at  the  fading  sky,  and  let 
his  commanding  officer  sleep  on. 

But  now  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  the 
sergeant  roused  himself  and  took  his  feet 
down  from  Carlin’s  press  (which  Carlin 
never  would  run  again,  for  poor  Car- 
lin’s body  lay  that  night  in  a shallow 
trench  almost  where  he  had  fallen  on 
the  field  of  Bull  Run),  and  with  a bang 
brought  down  the  front  legs  of  his  tilted 
chair,  rose,  set  his  cap  straight,  and 
squinted  to  see  who  his  visitors  were. 

“ ’Evening,  Mister  Mahaffy.  Come  to 
enlist  the  boy?” 

“You  can  enlist  us  both,  Sergeant,” 
the  blacksmith  said. 

“Why — father!  Why,  father /”  the 
boy  cried,  half  in  amazement,  half  in 
consternation.  “ You  can’t  go,  too  I” 

“ I’ve  been  thinkin’  it  over  all  the  way 
down  the  road,  Timmy  . . . your  moth- 
er ..  . and  now  if  you  was  to  go  with- 
out me,  I’d  be  all  alone.” 

“ But  war’s  for  us  young  fellow?, 
father — they  wouldn’t  take  you!”  Then, 
defiantly,  “ Sergeant,  he’s  over  age !” 

Franklin  Mahaffy  wrathfully  straight- 
ened his  broad  shoulders. 

“I’m  over  age — and  he’s  under,  Ser- 
geant!” he  said.  “I’m  past  forty-five, 
but  he’s  only  seventeen.  I give  him  one 
o’  my  years,  and  that  makes  us  near 
enough  square!  Does  that  go?  Timothy. 
I got  my  mind  made  up!” 

The  sergeant’s  appraising  glance 
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passed  from  the  sturdy  blacksmith  to 
the  slender  figure  at  his  side ; he 
chuckled.  “If  you’re  thinkin’ , young 
man,  that  you  can  go  anywhere  that  he 
can’t,  why,  I prognosticate  that  on 
more’n  one  march  he’ll  be  carryin’  his 
musket  and  your’n  too!”  Then  to  the 
smith:  “But  you’d  oughtn’t  ’a’  told  me 
that  about  the  age.  Just  the  same,  if 
I use  my  jedgement  an’  discretion,  I 
cal’late  Uncle  Abe  ’ll  say,  ‘Well  done.’ 
Half  a million  is  a mighty  sight  o’ 
men!”  He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  toward  a handbill  on  the  wall 
which  told  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident, called  for  five  hundred  thousand 
men. 

The  blacksmith  gripped  the  pen  firmly 
in  his  big  fist  and  painstakingly  signed 
the  muster-roll.  His  son,  with  troubled 
face,  took  the  pen  from  his  father’s  hand 
and  beneath  the  bold  “F.  Mahaffy” 
slowly  wrote  “T.”  The  sergeant,  peer- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  cautioned  him: 
“Better  make  it  out  in  full  — your 
’nitial’s  so  like  his.”  And  so  he  wrote: 
“ Timothy  Mahaffy,”  with  a boyish 
flourish  on  the  y . Then,  with  a brief 
good  night  to  the  sergeant,  they  went 
out  into  the  summer  twilight,  and  in 
silence  passed  down  the  street  toward 
the  closed  smithy  whose  forge  fire  was 
not  to  be  lighted  again  for  many  and 
many  a day. 

Perhaps  the  sergeant’s  prediction  that 
Franklin  would  carry  both  muskets 
might  have  come  true  that  first  sum- 
mer (for  Timothy  was  exceedingly  slim 
those  days)  had  the  regiment  gone  into 
the  field.  Instead,  it  spent  the  next 
eight  months  in  learning  how  to  be  a 
regiment  — knowledge  never  bought  by 
dearer  price.  Nine -tenths  of  it  were 
city  men  — clerks,  salesmen,  here  and 
there  a professional  man — all  flat-chested 
and  soft  of  palm.  The  other  tenth, 
scattered  throughout  the  companies,  was 
made  up  of  odds  and  ends  from  the  farms 
and  villages,  men  who  had  enlisted  too 
late  to  get  into  organizations  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  so  were  sent 
to  fill  out  regiments  in  other  communi- 
ties. When,  after  a few  weeks  of  fever- 
ish drilling,  the  volunteer  officers  with 
nervous  pride  had  marched  the  regi- 
ment in  review  before  the  division  com- 
mander— who  had  once  been  a colonel  of 


regulars  — that  sharp-eyed  professional 
had  turned  to  his  chief  of  staff  and  said : 

“ See  that  that  regiment  gets  hell  this 
winter.  Have  ’em  make  a man  of  it.” 

And  the  regiment  got  hell,  and  was 
made  a man.  Five  times  in  three  weeks 
the  men  were  obliged  to  leave  nicely  sit- 
uated and  nicely  established  camps  and 
strike  out  and  pitch  a new  one.  This  was 
exasperating.  The  sun  got  some  of  them ; 
fever,  others.  Presently  the  nights  grew 
damp  and  cool;  the  tents  leaked  on  them 
when  it  rained,  and  their  shoddy  uni- 
forms let  the  wind  blow  on  them  as 
though  they  had  been  naked.  Then  work 
on  fortifications  began,  and  for  months 
it  never  ceased.  They  waded  about 
through  acres  of  raw  clay,  to  their  shoe- 
tops  in  mud  and  snow  and  water;  with- 
out end  they  built  traverses  and  salients 
and  God-only-knew-what-rot  (said  the 
regiment)  until  shoveling  became  sec- 
ond nature.  And  always  they  drilled, 
stood  sentry,  and  did  picket  duty  as 
though  they  were  in  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy,  whereas  Washington  was  still 
between  them  and  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  midwinter  before  they  left  their  tents 
and  went  into  barracks.  One-third  of 
the  regiment  was  in  hospital ; many  died ; 
many  deserted.  The  rest  became  soldiers. 

The  Mahaffys  had  been  assigned  to 
Company  Q.  They  were  its  only  out- 
of-town  members.  Franklin,  with  his 
great  size  and  his  great  muscles,  be- 
came instantly  a man  of  mark.  When 
G Company  spoke  to  him  it  called  him 
Mister  Mahaffy;  when  it  spoke  of  him 
it  said  that  G Company  had  the  strong- 
est man  in  the  regiment.  All  that, 
of  course,  was  in  the  early  days  of 
their  enlistment.  Timothy,  a little  dif- 
fident in  the  presence  of  city  manners, 
made  a slower  way  into  the  company’s 
regard.  When  it  came  to  the  election 
of  non-commissioned  officers  (that,  too, 
was  in  the  early  days;  when  it  grew  up 
the  regiment’s  “ non-coms  ” were  ap- 
pointed) the  Mahaffys  learned  that,  in 
regimental  politics,  their  presence — and 
the  rest  of  the  one-tenth’s — was  imper- 
ceptible. Franklin  Mahaffy,  for  twenty 
years  master  of  his  own  shop,  and  man 
of  parts  in  his  community,  was  taught 
military  discipline  and  the  science  of 
arms  by  a group  of  mere  boys  holding 
authority  for  the  first  time  and  cutting 
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their  military  eye-teeth  on  their  chev- 
rons. But  he  never  complained — even 
to  Timothy.  Once,  one  night  when  they 
were  too  cold  to  sleep  soundly,  Timothy 
heard  his  father  muttering  brokenly : 
“Fm  too  old  a man  to  be  talked  to — 
that  way — I’m  too  old!”  “ Dreams,”  his 
father  said  next  morning.  “ Let  it  pass.” 

Franklin  might  have  had  an  easy 
berth  at  the  regimental  forge  if  he  would 
have  taken  it.  The  adjutant  asked  for 
blacksmiths,  and  G’s  captain  spoke  to 
Franklin. 

“You’re  a smith,  aren’t  you?” 

“No,  sir,”  Franklin  answered,  flatly. 

“Why,  father!”  Timothy  expostulated 
that  night. 

“ I was  a blacksmith,”  his  father  coun- 
tered. “Now  Fm  a soldier.  I could 
V stayed  home  and  smithed.  They  won’t 
keep  us  shovelin’  here  forever.  We’ll 
fight  soon,  and  the  forge  ’ll  be  in  the 
Tear — where  I’ll  not  be!” 

Franklin  Mahaffy  could  have  fought 
when  he  said  that,  but  winter  had  not 
then  set  in  in  earnest.  That  was  a ter- 
rible winter.  It  laid  its  marie  upon 
every  man,  officer  and  private.  Here 
and  there  it  touched  one  with  a rough 
caress  of  approbation,  as  if  to  say : 
“You’re  a tough  un;  I’ve  done  you 
good!”  These  for  the  most  part  were 
the  young  men  of  the  regiment.  Youth 
told.  Timothy  came  through  the  pre- 
scribed hell  broader  and  deeper  and  cal- 
lous on  the  outside.  But  his  father  was 
the  oldest  man  in  the  regiment. 

Early  in  the  winter  Franklin  caught 
cold — not  “on  sentry’s  lonely  beat,”  but 
ingloriously,  while  digging  a drain;  and 
though  not  ill  enough  to  go  to  hospital, 
he  was  left  with  a cough  which  racked 
his  body  and  made  him  first  thin,  then 
gaunt  and  hollow-eyed,  and  older  by 
many  years.  He  was  still  the  neatest 
soldier  in  the  regiment,  and  he  drilled 
like  clockwork,  but  his  feet  dragged  a 
trifle,  and  there  came  to  be  a stoop  in 
the  once  straight  back.  Now  and  then 
Timothy  surprised  a wistfulness  in  his 
eyes — the  expression  of  a child  who  can- 
not or  will  not  make  itself  understood. 
He  thought  that  at  such  times  his  father 
must  be  thinking  of  the  hillside  above 
the  recruiting-office,  and  he  would  gently 
speak  of  the  days  before  they  had  come 
into  the  army. 


Letters  came  frequently  from  friends 
left  at  home — letters  which,  among  the 
scraps  of  village  gossip,  contained  many 
items  of  news  concerning  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  front  in  the  earlier  regi- 
ments. 

“Ben  Thuriey’s  got  a commission— 
lieutenant,”  Franklin  read  from  a let- 
ter one  day. 

“Ben  has?  Fine!”  Timothy  said,  in 
his  voice  an  unselfish  ring.  “ Any  of  the 
boys  hurt,  or — killed,  father?” 

“A  couple,”  Franklin  answered,  ab- 
stractedly. “ And  Peret’s  been  made 
color-sergeant — think  o’  that — Peretl” 

“ Well,  the  old  town’s  coming  out 
strong  for  officers,”  Timothy  cried. 
“But  who — ” 

“Yes,”  his  father  said.  Then,  after 
a pause,  “I’m  going  out,”  and  he  left 
so  abruptly  that  his  son  stared  wonder- 
ingly  after  him. 

As  for  his  work,  the  old  man  never 
for  a moment  shirked  it;  it  was  not 
as  much  as  he  had  done,  but  it  was  as 
much  as  he  now  could  do.  Timothy’s 
watchful  eye  noted  the  change,  and  he 
tried  where  he  could  to  give  a lift  to 
his  father’s  share;  but  Franklin  was 
furious  at  any  such  effort.  The  men 
noticed  the  swift  passing  of  Company 
G’s  strong  man,  and  fell  to  calling  him 
“Daddy”  Mahaffy,  not  unkindly,  but 
with  a new  familiarity  that  stung  him 
to  the  soul. 

He  was  headquarters  sentry  one  Feb- 
ruary night  when  the  wind  was  like  a 
taste  of  death.  It  made  him  cough  until 
his  accoutrements  jangled.  Indoors,  a 
second  lieutenant  was  playing  cribbage 
with  the  officer  of  the  day.  Captain 
Rensselaer  of  G Company.  When  there 
came  a lull  in  the  wind  they  could  hear 
Franklin  coughing. 

“Who’s  that  on  duty  out  there?”  the 
captain,  interrupting  the  game,  asked 
qtierulously. 

“ — Six  for  a pair  royal,  and  one  for 
his  nobs — seven.  That  makes  the  rub- 
ber!” finished  the  lieutenant.  “Mahaffy 
— the  old  man.” 

“Well,  for  the  Lord’s  sake  take  him 
out  this  drink  of  whiskey,  and  don’t  let 
any  one  see  you  give  it  him.  Td  quit 
if  I had  the  cough  he  has.” 

Next  morning  the  captain  called  Tim- 
othy over  to  him. 
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“ Mahaffy,”  he  said,  kindly,  “wouldn’t 
your  father  like  to  be  sent  home?  I can 
get  him  invalided,  I think.  He’s  get- 
ting too  old  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  Timothy  choked. 
“I’d  give  anything  to  see  father  out  of 
the  army,  hut  I don’t  think  he’ll  go.” 

“Won’t  go?  Why  not?” 

The  boy  hesitated.  “I — don’t  know.” 

The  captain  snorted.  “ If  he  stays  here 
he  can’t  live  another  month.  Tell  him 
to  come  to  see  me.” 

Franklin  from  a distance  had  seen 
the  interview.  “What  did  Cap’n  want 
o'  you  ?”  he  asked,  suspiciously. 

“ Said  you  ought  to  be  invalided 
home,”  his  son  answered,  bluntly. 

“ He’s  captain  because  his  wife’s 
cousin  to  the  governor  I”  Franklin 
snapped ; “ 111  fight  for  my  commission !” 
and  walked  away. 

His  son  watched  him  pityingly.  “So 
that’s  it.  Poor  old  father  1 He’s  got  no 
chance — no  chance  at  all!” 

By  Captain  Rensselaer's  request — tan- 
tamount to  an  order — Franklin  Mahaffy 
went  to  the  captain’s  quarters,  but 
what  the  captain  said  to  him  and 
what  Franklin  replied  to  the  captain 
Timothy  never  knew.  Old  Franklin  re- 
mained in  G Company,  and  coughed 
his  way  through  work  and  through  sleep, 
but  lived;  and  spring  came.  Snow  and 
icy  sleet  and  flint-like  ground  changed 
to  warm  rains  and  deep  and  gummy  mud, 
which  in  turn  gave  place  to  turf  in  the 
fields,  thick,  yellow  dust  in  the  roads, 
and  bursting  buds  everywhere. 

The  regiment,  now  become,  through 
tribulation,  perfect  in  tactics  and  dis- 
cipline, indurated,  self-confident,  pa- 
raded once  more  in  review,  not  only 
before  the  divisional  hut  its  corps  com- 
mander as  well,  and  the  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  division  pointed  out  to  the 
brigadier-general  of  the  corps  how  he 
had  “made  that  regiment,  sir!”  and  the 
corps  commander  nodded  and  lit  another 
cigar,  and  grunted  between  puffs,  “We’ll 
brigade  ’em  with  two  other  crack  regi- 
ments !”  And  then,  as  the  regiment  com- 
pleted a very  intricate  movement  “hand- 
somely,” the  corps  commander  actually 
took  the  cigar  from  between  his  teeth  in 
order  to  add  emphasis  to,  “Damme,  sir, 
I’ll  brigade  ’em  with  regulars!” 

A few  days  later  the  regiment,  with 


heads  held  high,  colors  flying,  and  band 
blaring,  disembarked  from  a transport, 
and  with  every  toe  pointed  Richmond- 
ward,  set  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  all  the  regiment  there  was 
no  man  more  exuberant  than  Franklin 
Mahaffy.  The  spring  winds  seemed  to 
have  blown  his  cough  almost  away,  and 
he  had  gathered  himself  together  as  an 
all  but  spent  distance-runner  shortens 
and  quickens  his  stride  for  the  sprint  up 
the  home  stretch.  But  as  the  campaign 
progressed,  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  finish  was  too  far 
away  for  Franklin  Mahaffy.  As  camps 
changed  to  bivouacs,  and  the  nights’ 
rest  was  more  and  more  often  broken 
by  alarms;  as  baggage  - trains  were  cut 
down  and  the  weight  of  heavy  march- 
ing order  was  increased;  as  the  marches 
lengthened  and  each  day  became  a tor- 
ment of  dust  and  heat  and  flies,  of 
bruises,  blisters,  wounds — so  old  Frank- 
lin found  it  harder  and  harder  to  keep 
up.  He  had  been  bluff  and  genial  when* 
he  enlisted;  he  had  now  become  rather  a 
silent  man,  always  kindly,  but  always 
tired.  Still  he  managed  to  keep  up,  and 
as  long  as  he  could  do  so  he  could  not 
be  peremptorily  retired  for  disability. 

“Why  don’t  Daddy  Mahaffy  quit  an’ 
go  hornet”  the  regiment  asked;  and, 
“Why  don’t  y’  get  yer  old  man  to  go 
home,  Tim?” 

And  Timothy  would  flush,  and  reply 
truthfully,  but  with  evasion,  “Says  he’s 
got  to  have  a fight  first.” 

“Game  old  man!”  the  regiment  com- 
mented, admiringly.  G Company  took  a 
new  pride  in  Franklin — “killin’  hisself 
for  one  chance  to  fight”;  but  pity  far 
outshone  the  pride. 

“ Lemme  pack  yer  gun.  Daddy,  awhile  ?” 

“Guess  you  got  enough  to  do,  boy, 
to  pack  your  own — thankee — thankee  all 
the  same.” 

It  was  shrewd  Timothy  who  at  last 
touched  the  spring  which  released  the 
burden  from  the  old  shoulders  and  placed 
it  on  his  own  and  on  those  other  young 
shoulders  of  G Company. 

“ There’ll  be  fightin’  soon  now,  father,” 
he  said.  “Better  save  yourself  for  it 
all  you  can;  you’re  looking  a bit  fagged. 
I’ll  take  your  musket  an’  blanket-roll  a 
spell.” 

And  Franklin  snatched  eagerly  at  this 
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scanty  cloak,  and  cuddled  his  self-respect 
in  it,  and  kept  it  safe  and  warm. 

“You’re  right,  Timmy,”  he  said. 
“ Got  to  save  ourselves  for  the  fightin’ ! 
I’ll  be  ’bliged  if  you  will  take  these  for 
a while.  It’s  right  hot  marchin’  to-day.” 

The  men  quickly  caught  the  cue; 
after  that,  on  the  march,  it  became  the 
usual  thing  to  see  some  stalwart  young- 
ster run  forward  a few  files  to  where 
Franklin,  bent,  gray-faced,  with  clenched 
jaws,  was  doggedly  struggling  to  hold  his 
place  in  the  ranks. 

“Heard  they’re  going  to  send  us  in 
sure  to-morrow,  Daddy,”  young  Stalwart 
would  say.  “Gimme  your  knapsack  till 
you  ease  off  awhile.” 

“That’s  right,  got  to  save  ourselves 
for  the  fightin’,”  and  with  a gasp  of  re- 
lief Franklin  would  hand  over  the  knap- 
sack. “I’ll  spell  you  by  ’n’  by.”  And 
when  by  ’n’  by  came  he  was  sure  to  drop 
back  and  make  his  offer  to  give  Stalwart 
a lift. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Daddy,”  would 
come  the  invariable  fiction.  “Bill,  here, 
just  spelled  me — I’m  fresh  as  a daisy  I” 

“Well,  any  time,  Eddie — ” 

“Sure,  Dad— I’ll  holler!” 

And  so  it  would  go  on,  day  after  day; 
Franklin — at  times  lightened  to  his  very 
canteen,  his  accoutrements  scattered  even 
beyond  the  ranks  of  G Company — stum- 
bling bravely  forward,  serene  in  his 
secret  conviction  that  the  first  battle 
would  mean  the  winning  of  the  coveted 
commission. 

The  regiment,  brigaded  with  regulars, 
formed  part  of  the  reserve — a post  of 
responsibility  and  honor.  On  it  some 
day  might  fall  the  privilege  of  deciding 
some  doubtful  battle;  by  its  steadfast- 
ness in  holding  the  rear  in  the  event  of 
defeat  and  rout  it  might  save  the  army 
from  annihilation.  And  so,  set  always 
at  the  outer  edge  of  battles,  it  waited; 
sometimes  sleeping  under  arms,  some- 
times brought  within  sight  of  the  firing- 
line;  always  ready,  always  listening  for 
the  one  bugle-call  that,  in  the  regiment’s 
impatience,  it  seemed  never  was  to  be 
blown.  And  now  to  this  threatened  flank, 
now  to  that,  it  marched  and  counter- 
marched through  an  infinity  of  sun- 
scorched  miles. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  regiment  went 
into  action. 


A brigade,  essaying  to  charge  across  a 
plowed  field,  had  suddenly,  when  half- 
way over,  crumpled  up,  and  the  frag- 
ments had  come  drifting  back  into  the 
wood  from  whence  they  charged.  From 
the  reserves,  the  brigade  of  which  the 
regiment  formed  part  had  been  flung 
forward  at  the  double  into  the  wood 
and  to  the  edge  of  the  plowed  field,  there 
to  hold  a line  behind  whose  support  the 
fragments  might  re-form.  So,  for  the 
first  time,  the  regiment,  in  line  of  battle, 
stood  under  a direct  and  vigorous  fire. 
To  it,  as  to  all  regiments  at  their  bap- 
tism, there  came  the  few  terrible  min- 
utes of  mental  recoil ; faces  become  ashen 
and  fingers  fumble  and  grope  like  those 
of  palsied  old  men’s  when  soldiers  for 
the  first  time  hear  comrades’  death  cries 
and  see  friends  writhing  in  the  grass  at 
their  feet.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the 
regiment  that  in  those  first  moments 
came  the  orders : “ Oomp  - ’ne  - e - e ! 

Ready-y!  Aim-mm!  FireT  For  with 
the  familiar  order  and  the  crash  of  the 
volleys  that  made  it  veteran,  discipline 
and  regimental  pride  snapped  together 
again  like  the  setting  of  a broken  bone, 
and  the  regiment  stood  firm  as  though 
grounded,  and  cheered,  and  spat  tobacco 
juice,  and  swore,  and  loaded  and  fired 
and  loaded  and  fired  as  one  man. 

For  a long  time  Timothy  was  conscious 
of  nothing  save  the  unreality  of  it  all; 
then,  as  though  slowly  becoming  awake, 
he  heard  his  father  — fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him — whispering  over 
and  over:  “Steady,  men — steady!”  like 
an  animate  echo  of  Captain  Rensselaer, 
coolly  walking  up  and  down  just  behind 
the  line.  A soldier  at  his  other  side 
struck  Franklin  a buffet  between  the 
shoulders.  “Got  yer  fight  at  last.  Dad- 
dy!” he  howled.  And  Franklin  nodded 
vehemently,  his  powder  - grimed  face 
wrinkling  into  a fiercely  exultant  smile. 

Minutes  grew  into  quarter-hours,  and 
still  the  regiment  fringed  the  edge  of 
the  wood  and  fired  out  across  the  sunny 
field  at  the  smoke  clouds  in  the  wood 
beyond;  and  still  they  waited  for  the 
bugle-call  that  would  send  them  charg- 
ing across  the  plowed  ground.  They  had 
been  moved  farther  back  among  the  trees, 
by  which  they  were  considerably  shel- 
tered ; losses  were  very  slight.  Humor  set 
in : “ Wh’ever  sent  us  here’s  gone  off  an’ 
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forgot  where  ’e  put  us.”  “ This  ain’t  no 
sport  — why  don’t  we  do  something  V9 
“ Wot  a battle!”  The  first  crashing  vol- 
leys had  long  ago  given  place  to  the  end- 
less sputtering  roll  of  musketry  fired  at 
will.  “ Gorsh ! I’m  dry !”  said  one  man ; 
instantly  a dozen  men  within  hearing 
tilted  empty  canteens,  and  along  the 
entire  battle-line,  from  throats  parched 
by  heat  and  dust  and  the  stinging  smoke, 
there  began  to  go  up  the  hoarse  plaint: 
“ Water  I — water ! — water !” 

Five  or  six  men  in  each  company  were 
told  off  to  collect  the  canteens  and  fill 
them  at  the  little  stream  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.  Franklin  was  one  of 
those  detailed  from  G Company.  He 
went  reluctantly.  All  the  way  up  to  the 
crest  he  kept  turning  and  anxiously  look- 
ing back ; he  hurried  down  the  other 
side,  and  at  the  stream  he  was  the  first 
man  to  fill  his  canteens.  From  beyond 
the  ridge  there  came  a sudden  lull  in 
the  firing  — a loud,  ominous  stillness. 
Every  man  at  the  stream  straightened 
up  with  a jerk  and  stood  listening  with 
strained  intentness.  Suddenly  they 
heard  the  bugles  shrill  the  charge — the 
notes  cut  short  by  cheers  and  a roar  of 
musketry. 

Old  Franklin  began  to  run  up  the 
hill,  his  canteens  clashing  and  banging 
together.  “Aw,  what’s  the  hurry?”  a 
big  regular  yelled  after  him.  “They’ll 
leave  some  fer  to  - morrer !”  Franklin 
ran  on.  Before  he  had  gone  a hun- 
dred yards  the  bugles  were  heard  sound- 
ing the  recall,  but  he  kept  on,  and 
had  just  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
and  was  peering  eagerly  down  among 
the  trees,  which  completely  hid  the  bat- 
tle from  him,  when  there  came  a storm 
of  cheers.  He  began  to  run  again — 
down  - hill  and  through  dense  under- 
growth. From  the  sound  of  steady  firing 
he  judged  that  the  regiment  was  back 
in  its  position  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
He  had  reached  level  ground  and  was 
nearing  the  line  when  an  excited  soldier 
with  a bloody  rag  around  his  wrist  came 
running  toward  him ; he  was  a man  from 
G Company. 

“Hi,  Daddy!”  he  shouted.  “Gimme 
m’  canteen.”  But  with  the  canteen 
lifted  to  his  lips  he  paused  to  wave  his 
bloody  wrist  proudly.  “Got  that  in  the 
charge  1”  Then  he  drank  noisily.  “ We’d 


just  got  good  an’  goin’” — he  was  very 
much  excited,  and  though  he  stood  at 
Franklin’s  side,  he  shouted  every  word — 
“an’  some  dam  fool  general  called  U9 
back.  Would  ’a’  drove  ’em  clean  into 
Richmond  if  the  gener’l  ’d  let  us  kep’ 
on.  . . . Oh,  say!  Ought  ’a’  seen  your 
Tim  just  now,  Daddy!  Run  out  and 
brought  in  Parker  after  the  charge ! 
Whole  dam’  reb  army  shootin’  at  ’im. 

. . . Say,  but  Parker’s  hurt  bad.  Would 
’a’  bled  t’  death — cap’n  says — if  Tim 
hadn’t  of  got  him.”  The  soldier  drank 
again.  “That’s  good  water!  . . . Well, 
by-by.  Daddy.  Good  luck  to  you.  I’m 
goin’  to  th’  field-hospital  an’  my  thirty- 
day  furlough.” 

Franklin  walked  slowly  toward  the 
firing-line.  He  heard  presently  a shout- 
ing of  his  name  behind  him,  and  looked 
back.  It  was  the  wounded  soldier.  He 
had  met  some  of  the  other  water-carriers, 
and  in  retelling  the  story  he  had  recol- 
lected a spicy  detail. 

“Sa-ay!”  he  shouted  to  Franklin. 
“The  big — white — stone;  clean  to  there 
Tim  run  to — to  get  Parker!” 

Franklin  nodded  and  went  on  again. 
He  distributed  his  canteens,  picked  up 
his  musket,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
line  at  the  side  of  his  son. 

“ That  was  a brave  thing  you  did, 
Timmy,”  he  said.  “I’m  proud  of  you.” 

Timothy  very  carefully  sighted  at  an 
invisible  enemy.  “’Twasn’t  much,”  he 
said,  modestly. 

His  father  fired  several  shots  before 
speaking.  “ It  ’ll  mean  chevrons  or 
straps,  Timothy,”  he  quietly  said.  They 
loaded  and  fired  mechanically  for  some 
time.  “I’d  have  been  with  you  — Out 
there  . . .”  In  spite  of  a vigorous  throat- 
clearing  the  old  voice  quavered.  “I’d 
hoped  to  have  some  chance  like  that.” 

There  came  the  order  to  cease  firing. 
Then  the  regiment’s  brigade  was  with- 
drawn to  give  place  to  the  reunited 
fragments  of  the  original  holders  of  the 
position.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  was 
falling  on  the  other  flank  and  on  the 
center,  and  the  regiment  was  marched 
back  out  of  range  to  its  old  place  in 
the  reserves.  That  night  they  camped 
almost  where  they  stood,  and  they 
camped  there  many  days. 

The  exhausted  army  ate  and  slept, 
buried  its  dead  — and  the  dead  of  its 
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enemy;  cared  for  its  wounded,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  again;  one  more  battle — 
well,  maybe  two — the  army  said,  would 
see  the  end.  When  the  wind  was  right, 
the  clocks  in  Richmond  could  be  heard 
tolling  the  hours;  but  between  the 
Northerners  and  Richmond  lay  an  un- 
conquered gray  army,  and  few  there  were 
in  the  blue  who  ever  saw  the  faces  of 
the  clocks  which  they  were  to  know  only 
by  the  pealing  of  the  bells.  But  there 
were  battles  there  on  the  Peninsula  other 
than  those  of  sword  and  musket.  Night- 
ly each  and  every  man  fought  a battle 
in  the  dark  — a battle  with  an  enemy 
which  stole  into  the  camps  unchallenged 
by  the  sentinels.  From  the  miasmal 
swamps  came  this  silent  enemy,  Fever, 
and  men  sickened  and  died  by  scores 
and  hundreds. 

Timothy  was  on  picket  for  three  days 
and  nights,  and  even  there  on  the  high 
land  soldiers  sickened,  and  were  taken 
away,  and  others  took  their  places.  For 
those  three  days  Timothy  could  learn 
no  word  of  his  father,  and  his  anxiety 
grew  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
But  Franklin  had  kept  well,  and  was 
waiting  impatiently  for  his  boy  to  get 
back  to  camp  again.  That  night  they 
sat  together  on  a log  beside  the  camp- 
fire, drying  their  wet  clothes,  for  it  had 
rained  all  day.  One  by  one  the  other 
men  strolled  away  to  visit  at  other  fires 
or  in  other  companies,  and  at  last  they 
were  left  alone,  and  then  Timothy  spoke 
of  the  separation  and  what  it  had  meant 
to  him.  He  told  how  each  night  he 
had  watched  the  pale  vapor — symbol  of 
fever — steal  out  from  the  swamps,  and 
spread  and  widen;  and  each  time  that 
the  moon  came  out  from  behind  the 
clouds  he  had  seen  the  mist  creeping 
close  along  the  ground,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  camps.  And  as  he  spoke,  all  the 
wretchedness  of  those  anxious  nights 
came  back  to  him,  and  suddenly  he  burst 
out,  half  angry,  half  pleading: 

" Father,  I can’t  stand  it  any  longer! 
If  it  was  only  the  battles — but  the  win- 
ters— the  marches — and  now  the  fever  is 
in  the  army!  Father,  for  God’s  sake  let 
us  get  you  out  of  here!  Captain  Rens- 
selaer will  get  you  invalided — ” 

"Cap’n  Rensselaer  won’t!”  Franklin 
interrupted,  grimly.  "They  took  him 
to  hospital  an  hour  ago — fever — very 


bad!”  He  got  up  and  placed  a bit  of 
fence-rail  on  the  fire;  the  damp  wood 
sputtered  and  smoked,  and  the  fire- 
light died  down  suddenly  to  a red  glow. 
He  came  back  to  his  place  on  the  log 
again. 

"I  don’t  know  as  I can  make  it  plain 
to  you,  Timmy,”  he  began,  gently.  " We 
been  gone  from  home  a long  while ; 
maybe  you  forget — most  like  you  never 
knew  or  cared.  But  back  there  your 
father  was  Franklin  Mahaffy,  an’  when 
he  come  into  the  store  of  a winter  night 
somebody  got  up  and  went  an’  set  on  a 
soap-box  or  on  the  counter,  and  Frank- 
lin Mahaify  sat  next  to  the  stove  an’ 
in  one  of  the  arm-chairs — him  and  Post- 
master Wheeler  and  Mathias  Hedges  and 
old  Doc  Law — us  four  in  the  only  arm- 
chairs.” He  smoked  for  a time  in  si- 
lence, and  Timothy  watched  him  with 
troubled  eyes.  Presently,  as  though 
thinking  aloud,  he  began  again : 
"Wheeler  raised  the  first  comp’ny  in  the 
county,  an’  he’s  its  captain;  Mat,  he’s 
quartermaster-sergeant;  Doc  Law’s  a bri- 
gade surgeon — rank  o’  major — an’  what 
am  /?” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  with  every  word 
shook  it  fiercely  at  his  son.  "Who’s 
goin’  to  sit  in  that  fourth  arm-chair?” 
he  roared.  He  was  thoroughly  roused 
now ; all  the  pent-up  broodings  of  months 
burst  out  in  a wild  flood.  "You  think 
we’ve  come  to  know  what  rank  is  in  the 
army!  I tell  you  it  ain’t  nothin’  to  what 
it’s  goin’  to  be  when  this  war’s  done  and 
we’re  at  home  again.  What  ’ll  it  be  for 
me  when  ’most  every  man  in  town’s  my 
rankin’  officer? — most  likely  even  m’  own 
son!  Corp’rals  Nichols  an’  Joe  Purdy, 
Shoemaker  Todd  a drum-major,  Color- 
Sergeant  Luke  Peret  and  Lootenant 
Thurley!  God’lmi’ty!  am  I goin’  to  be 
a private  till  the  crack  o’  doom — ‘Dad- 
dy’ Mahaffy  to  such  as  Bennie  Thur- 
ley an’  red-head  Peret!” 

He  sat  down  abruptly — heavily,  as  an 
old  man  sits  down — and  began  to  fill  his 
pipe  with  fingers  that  trembled  and  that 
vainly  tried  to  be  still.  "Mebbe  you 
won’t  understand,  Timmy,”  he  said,  half 
apologetically.  "But  I guess  I got  to 
stay  here — I just  can’t  go  home.” 

There  came  the  staccato  of  the  snare' 
drums  beating  tattoo — the  soldiers’  bed* 
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time  call.  Franklin  stood  . up  ami  tunc-  one  of  his  men  marie  <i  sergeant." 
stretched,  The  adjutant  laid  a sheet  of  paper  on 

‘■  IfV  sroiffcg  to  raiii  £galu  to-mortow,”  the  table.  The  colonel,  without  looking 
be  said,  p-lsnaUj.  at  it,  leaped.  back  in  his  chair  am] 

I.  suppose  so/’  Iria  aoh  assented,  clasped  bis  bands  behind  his 'head,  ’-  He 

At  the  tent  door  the  falherhuda  hMd'Wps  the  finest—'  he  began, 
on  hijr  son’s  $hoid(Jt?r,  **  “WlijSt  I «$«■  , Af  .that  moment  hh  orderly  entered 
Timothy,  is,  it's  got  to  be!”  and  saluted.  “General  Met' hod's  eom- 

And  the  boy  replied  sadly, '8Mly  and  would  yep please  re~ 
fntbetv  T guess:  it’s  got to  ■be.**;  ".■  ‘jpoyti  at  his  hendqu^rtees  immediately, 

Taps  sounded — the  *add<M,  sweetest,  • siH”  ■ The  colonel  sprang  to  hi?  foot, 
most  plaintive  of  all  buglb^tilay  the  5ihSed  oh  hia  eoah  budded  on  his  sword, 
untended  eanip‘firt»  died:  dorm  to  glow  -and  burned  out,  tin*-  Adjutant  with  him, 
ing  ej«h«trsn  bccatqe  each  no  larger  than  Timothy,  io  this  tmexpeotod  hbsenee 
a star,  winked  out.  of  instructions,  mruuned  where  he  was. 

Two  days  inter  Timothy  war  detailed  From  where  be  Stood  ha  «ivdd  plainly 
is  colonels  orderly— a twenty-four  detail  see  Captain  JReuwelWs-  penciled  wewo- 
ilint  roarked  its  recipient  as  one  of  the  randum : “For  first  sergeant,  T,  Mahaf; 
“ siu&rthst/’,  nvosf  .“likehydl  soldiers  hi  Ty,— fitcht,  fteusselae*,  <0apt.,  G CV>.” 
the  reaonent.  ■'.Timothy  had  just  to  The  •wavering  ehafneters  began  to  sw»xu 
himself . iby;'jlaty  m the  coIo»#s  hefom  his  eyes  »md  « great  lump  rose 
tjkik  "wfcep  ^/fhg'/^j^Muep^SB.'-adiufstot  on-  in  Hs  throat;  he  cottld  almost  see.  the 
temi.  The  eolpnel  was  busy  and  did  not  slow  tracing  of  each  Jotter  % the  feeble 
look,  up.  The  . 'adjutant  blew  his  U086  hand  of  tin?  yomvg  officer  who  fifld 
feebly,,  then  with  more  vigor.  striven  so  herd  to  leave  behind  him  no 

“ Bob  liettssclfter's  gone,?’  he  said.  duty  unperformed,  Suddenly  he  jookc-d 
/4'Nql : ‘ ' Cried  the  colonel,  sit-  sharply  at  the paper  again.  There  was 

ting  op  with  a jerk.  but  an  lastapt  of  hesitation  .*  then,  listen-' 

T “ Dead,”  euiswerwi  the  adjutant,  sadly,  ing  intently  for  approaching  footsteps, 
“Olb  thwft  — what  a pitJ* — what  a he  lookfei  hei-ef^^'theTfe'Uhotifc  the  table, 
pity!”  There  was  real  distress  in  the  Only  pens  and  ink i— Surety  •>  * £fc 

ealdtigTa  voifeb  “The  fever,  of  course  ?”  felt  swiftly  in  his  pockets,  and  in  fri- 

T.W  adjutant  nodded.  i(.  About  an  untph  drew  out  the  stump  of  a )e»d- 
buuf  before  he  ‘went  over ' he  got  per-  pemdL  .To  a.  moment  it  wad  dope,  de- 
fectly  clear  ip  Ms  mind,  the  nurse  says,  iiberately  and  with  precision.  Such  a 
He.muat  have  known,  that-  ho  was.  going,  tiny  mark!— no  more  than  the  sixteenth, 

to  go,  for  he  asked  for  jitopgir-  and  0 of  an  melt. 

pencil— wrote  a couple  of  notes  home,  “ Sergeant  F.  Mahaffy  P ho  whispered 
and  tins  membrandum  for  a settles  the  'fo.njitb'  arj»vch*ti':l,}>'vS 


THE  question  of  how  long  he  will 
last  as  a humorist,  or  how  long  he 
will  dominate  all  other  humorists 
in  the  affection  of  his  fellow-men,  is 
something  that  must  have  concerned 
Mark  Twain  in  his  life  on  earth.  If 
he  still  lives  in  some  other  state,  the 
question  does  not  concern  him  so  much, 
except  as  he  would  be  loath  to  see  good 
work  forgotten ; but,  as  he  once  lived  here, 
it  must  have  concerned  him  intensely  be- 
cause he  loved  beyond  almost  any  other 
man  to  make  the  world  sit  up  and  look 
and  listen.  The  question  of  his  lasting 
primacy  is  something  that  now  remains 
for  us  survivors  of  him  to  answer,  each 
according  to  his  thinking;  and  it  renews 
itself  in  our  case  with  unexpected  force 
from  the  reading  of  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine’s  story  of  his  personal  and  literary 
life. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  moderately  honest 
and  candid,  we  must  all  try  to  shirk  the 
question,  for  it  would  be  a kind  of  ar- 
rogant hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  we  had 
any  of  us  a firm  conviction  on  the  point. 
For  our  own  part,  the  Easy  Chair’s  part, 
we  prefer  only  to  say  that  if  the  world 
ever  ceased  to  love  and  to  value  his  humor 
it  would  do  so  to  its  peculiar  loss,  for, 
as  we  have  always  held,  the  humor  of 
no  other  is  so  mixed  with  good-will  to 
humanity,  and  especially  to  that  part  of 
humanity  which  most  needs  kindness. 
Beyond  this  we  should  not  care  to  go  in 
prophecy,  and  in  trying  to  guess  Mark 
Twain’s  future  from  the  past  of  other 
humorists  we  should  not  care  to  be  com- 
parative. There  are  only  three  or  four 
whom  he  may  be  likened  with,  and,  not 
to  begin  with  the  ancients,  we  may  speak 
in  the  same  breath  of  Cervantes,  of 
Moliere,  of  Swift,  of  Dickens,  among  the 
moderns.  None  of  these  may  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  humanity  except  Dick- 
ens alone,  whose  humanity  slopped  into 
sentimentality,  and  scarcely  counts  more 
than  the  others’. 

But  Dickens  even  surpassed  Mark 
Twain  in  characterizing  and  coloring  the 


speech  of  his  time.  We  who  read  Dick- 
ens in  his  heyday  not  only  read  him, 
we  talked  him,  and  slavishly  reverberated 
his  phrase  when  we  wished  to  be  funny. 
No  one  does  that  to-day,  and  no  one 
ever  did  that  with  Mark  Twain.  Such 
a far  inferior  humorist  as  Artemus  Ward 
stamped  the  utterance  of  his  contem- 
poraries measurably  as  much  as  Dickens 
and  much  more  than  Mark  Twain,  but 
this  did  not  establish  him  in  the  popular 
consciousness  of  posterity;  it  was  of  no 
more  lasting  effect  than  the  grotesqueries 
of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  or  than  the 
felicities  of  baseball  parlance  which  Mr. 
George  Ade  has  so  satisfyingly  reported. 
The  remembrance  of  Mark  Twain  does 
not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a like 
property  in  his  humor,  and  its  absence 
has  little  to  do  with  the  question  which 
we  have  been  inviting  the  reader  to 
evade  with  us. 

After  all,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
a man’s  past  than  with  his  future;  and 
we  can  more  usefully  delight  in  what 
Cervantes  and  Moliere  and  Swift  and 
Dickens  did  and  suffered  than  in  vain 
conjecture  of  what  men  will  say  of  them 
hereafter.  Possibly  because  he  is  more 
germane  to  the  American  argument  than 
any  European  or  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican, we  can  have  more  pleasure  in  the 
story  of  Mark  Twain  than  in  theirs,  but 
we  think  we  can  have  a peculiar  pleasure 
in  it  because  it  is  among  the  most  in- 
teresting stories  ever  lived  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ever  told.  Mr. 
Paine’s  manner  of  telling  it  is  charm- 
ing above  all  for  its  naive  sincerity  and 
manly  simplicity.  It  has  its  moments 
of  being  masterly,  and  as  a whole  the 
book  is  a masterpiece  of  portraiture,  if 
by  that  we  mean  a wyork  which  involun- 
tarily and  voluntarily  bodies  forth  the  sub- 
ject with  a lifelikeness  beyond  question. 
You  may  say  it  is  not  literature,  in  spite 
of  being  sometimes  over-literary;  but  it 
is  better  than  literature:  it  is  life.  Mr. 
Paine  had  to  tell  the  story  of  a man 
whose  experience  ranged  from  the  nadir 
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to  the  zenith  of  the  American  sky ; 
from  rude  poverty  to  a prosperity  that 
startled  the  man  himself ; from  the 
backwoods  to  a metropolis  which  the 
backwoods  could  never  have  dreamed  of; 
and  he  has  told  it  very  tenderly,  very 
admiringly,  very  self  - respectfully,  and 
never  flatteringly.  It  could  be  said  that 
at  times  he  has  told  it  too  intimately, 
and  we  believe  that  something  like  this 
has  been  said;  but  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  choose  which  detail  of  intimacy 
we  would  have  had  withheld.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  one  which  Mark 
Twain  himself  would  have  had  withheld; 
rather  he  would  have  had  more  confided, 
for  though  he  doubted  many  things,  he 
never  doubted  that  humanity  could  be 
trusted  with  the  entire  truth  about  man. 
Any  one  who  knew  him  must  believe  that 
he  would  have  liked  his  story  told  very 
much  as  Mr.  Paine  has  told  it,  and  that 
he  would  be  lastingly  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing chosen  for  his  biographer  a man 
whose  fitness  he  divined  rather  than 
argued. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  easy 
to  spoil  the  material  at  Mr.  Paine’s  com- 
mand, but  he  has  made  of  it  a great  biog- 
raphy; though  it  would  be  idle  to  com- 
pare it  with  other  great  biographies,  and 
it  would  especially  be  a pity  to  talk  of 
him  and  of  Boswell  together.  The  Life 
of  Johnson  was  the  work  of  a long  series 
of  years,  the  sum  of  the  closest  and 
most  constant  study  recorded  in  notes  of 
events  and  traits,  and  the  scrupulous 
report  of  conversations  invited  and  led 
up  to  with  an  eye  single  to  the  use 
finally  made  of  them.  There  is  some- 
thing of  this  in  Mr.  Paine’s  work,  but 
not  enough  for  the  comparison,  and  he 
has  not  Boswell’s  supreme  genius  for 
interviewing.  Mostly,  the  story  is  got 
together  from  the  words,  spoken  as  well 
as  printed,  of  Mark  Twain  himself  and 
from  his  letters  and  his  friends’  letters. 
His  books  are  instinctively  treated  as 
the  prime  events  of  the  author’s  life; 
but  as  his  life  was  rich  far  beyond  the 
lives  of  other  literary  men  in  events 
which  his  books  did  not  represent,  Mr. 
Paine  sets  these  strongly  before  the 
reader,  whose  own  fault  it  will  be  if  he 
does  not  learn  to  know  Clemens  as  fully 
from  them  as  hip  biographer  knows  him. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  Mark  Twain’s 
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surviving  friends  to  find  the  drama  of 
his  closing  years  misrepresented  in  any 
important  scene  or  motive.  He  was, 
like  every  one  else,  a complex  nature 
but  a very  simple  soul,  and  something 
responsive  to  him  in  his  biographer  is 
what  has  most  justified  Clemens  in  his 
choice  of  him  for  the  work.  The  greatest 
of  our  humorists,  perhaps  the  greatest 
humorist  who  ever  lived,  is  here  wonder- 
fully imagined  by  a writer  who  is  cer- 
tainly not  a great  humorist.  From  first 
to  last  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Paine  has 
read  Mark  Twain  aright.  He  has  under- 
stood him  as  a boy  in  the  primitive  South- 
western circumstance  of  his  romantic 
childhood;  he  has  brought  a clairvoyant 
sympathy  to  the  events  of  the  wild  youth 
adventuring  in  every  path  inviting  or  for- 
bidding him;  he  has  truly  seen  him  as 
he  found  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his 
long  climb  to  an  eminence  unequaled  in 
the  records  of  literary  popularity;  and 
he  has  followed  him  filially,  affectionate- 
ly, through  the  sorrows  that  darkened 
round  him  in  his  last  years.  Another 
biographer  more  gifted,  or  less  gifted, 
than  this  very  single-hearted  historian 
might  have  been  tempted  to  interpret  a 
personality  so  always  adventurous,  so  al- 
ways romantic,  so  always  heroic,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  limitations ; but  Mr.  Paine 
has  not  done  this  folly.  Whether  know- 
ingly or  not,  he  has  put  himself  aside, 
and  devotedly  adhered  to  what  we  should 
like  to  call  hi3  job.  But  he  has  not  done 
this  slavishly;  he  has  ventured  to  have 
his  own  quiet  opinion  of  Mark  Twain’s 
preposterous  advocacy  of  the  Baconian 
myth,  and  if  he  calls  his  fierce  refusal  of 
all  the  accepted  theologies  a philosophy, 
it  is  apparently  without  his  entire  ac- 
ceptance of  the  refusal  as  final  and  con- 
vincing. 

Mark  Twain,  indeed,  arrived  at  the  first 
stage  of  the  scientific  denial  of  the  relig- 
ious hope  of  mankind;  he  did  not  reach 
that  last  stage  where  Science  whimsical- 
ly declares  that  she  denies  nothing.  He 
was  at  times  furiously  intolerant  of  oth- 
ers’ belief  in  a divine  Fatherhood  and  a 
life  after  death;  he  believed  that  he  saw 
and  heard  all  nature  and  human  nature 
denying  it ; but  when  once  he  had  wreaked 
himself  in  his  bigotry  of  unbelief,  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  such  poor  reasons  as 
believers  could  give  for  the  faith  that 
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was  in  them.  In  his  primary  mood  he 
might  have  relaxed  them  to  the  secular 
arm  for  a death  by  fire,  but  in  his 
secondary  mood  he  would  have  spared 
them  quite  unconditionally,  and  grieved 
ever  after  for  any  harm  he  meant  them. 
We  think  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Pained 
book  dealing  with  this  phase  are  of  very 
marked  interest,  both  as  records  and  as 
interpretations.  He  has  known  how  to 
take  it  seriously,  but  not  too  seriously, 
to  respect  it  as  the  cast  of  a man  who 
thought  deeply  and  felt  intensely  con- 
cerning the  contradictions  of  the  mortal 
scene,  yet  through  his  individual  con- 
ditioning might  any  moment  burst  into 
self-mockery.  This  witness  of  his  daily 
thinking,  while  reverently  dissenting  from 
the  conclusions  which  he  could  not  es- 
cape, is  able  the  more  closely  to  portray 
that  strange  being  in  whose  most  tem- 
pestuous excess  there  was  the  potentiality 
of  the  ten  derest,  the  humblest,  the  sweet- 
est patience. 

Every  part  of  his  eventful  life,  every 
phase  of  his  unique  character  is  fasci- 
nating, and  as  a contribution  to  the  hu- 
man document  which  the  book  embodies 
is  of  high  importance;  but  the  most  im- 
portant chapters  of  the  book,  the  most 
affecting,  the  most  significant,  are  those 
which  relate  to  Clemens’s  life  from  the 
death  of  his  eldest  daughter  and  the 
break  of  his  wonderful  prosperity  to  that 
ultimate  moment  in  his  earthly  home 
when  he  ceased  from  the  earth  with  a 
dignity  apparently  always  at  his  com- 
mand. It  was  as  if  he  had  chosen  his  way 
of  dying,  and  it  is  justly  to  the  praise  of 
his  historian  that  he  shows  an  unfailing 
sense  of  the  greatness  which  was  not  un- 
failing. It  was  part  of  Mark  Twain’s 
noble  humanity  that  it  was  perfect  only 
at  moments.  It  was  a thing  of  climaxes, 
as  his  literature  was,  with  the  faults  and 
crudities  marking  it  almost  to  the  last, 
but  often  with  a final  effect,  an  ultimate 
complexion  which  could  not  be  over- 
praised in  the  word  sublime.  He  was  es- 
sentially an  actor — that  is,  a child — that 
is,  a poet — with  no  taint  of  mere  histrio- 
nism,  but  always  suffering  the  emotions  he 
expressed.  He  suffered  them  rather  than 
expressed  them  in  his  later  years,  when 
his  literature  grew  less  and  less  and  his 


life  more  and  more.  This  formed  the 
supreme  opportunity  of  his  biographer, 
and  it  was  not  wasted  upon  him.  His 
record  of  the  long  close,  with  its  fitful 
arrests  and  its  fierce  bursts  of  rebellion 
against  tragic  fate  is  portrayed  with  con- 
stant restraint  as  well  as  courageous  ve- 
racity to  an  effect  of  beauty  which  the 
critical  reader  must  recognize  at  the  cost 
of  any  and  every  reservation.  The  death 
of  his  eldest  daughter  left  this  aging 
child  pitifully  bewildered;  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  the  close  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
love-stories  that  was  ever  lived  realized 
for  him  the  solitude  which  such  a stroke 
makes  the  world  for  the  survivor;  and 
then  the  sudden  passing  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  whom  he  alone  knew  in  the 
singular  force  of  her  mind,  were  the 
events  which  left  him  only  the  hope  of 
dying. 

Yet  these  closing  years  were  irradi- 
ated by  a splendor  of  mature  success 
almost  unmatched  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature. It  seemed  as  if  the  world  were 
newly  roused  to  a sense  of  his  pre- 
eminence. Wealth  flowed  in  upon  him, 
and  adversity  was  a dream  of  evil 
days  utterly  past;  honors  crowded  upon 
him;  his  country  and  his  city  thronged 
him;  the  path  which  his  old  feet  trod 
with  yet  something  of  their  young  vigor 
was  strewn  with  roses;  the  last  desire  of 
his  fame-loving  soul  was  satisfied  when 
the  greatest  university  in  the  world  did 
his  claim  to  her  supreme  recognition 
justice.  It  was  for  his  biographer  to 
show  the  gloom  of  these  later  years 
broken  and  illumined  by  these  glories, 
and,  when  their  light  could  not  pierce  it, 
to  show  him,  a gray  shadow  amid  the 
shadows,  but  walking  their  dark  un- 
dauntedly, and  sending  from  it  his 
laugh  oftener  than  his  moan.  It  i9  his 
biographer’s  praise  that  he  has  done  this 
so  as  to  make  us  feel  the  qualities  of  the 
fact;  as  in  the  earlier  records  he  makes 
us  feel  the  enchantment,  the  joy,  the 
rapture  of  the  man’s  experience.  If  we 
have  not  yet  answered  our  primary  ques- 
tion, how  long  Mark  Twain  will  last  as 
a humorist,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  while  the  stories  of 
men’s  lives  delight,  this  book  will  keep 
him  from  being  forgotten  as  a man. 
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because  of  that,  a cherished  and  persistent 
familiarity. 

The  Greek  had  a more  profound  and 
enduring  acquaintance  with  mythical 
and  heroic  imaginings  than  with  his  im- 
mediate surroundings;  and  one  poet  or 
group  of  poets  after  another  gave  further 
creative  exaltation  to  these  imaginings — 
first  the  Cyclic  Poets;  then  Homer,  in 
his  selection  or  expansion  of  the  material 
to  which  these  poets  had  given  a popular 
circulation;  and  then  the  great  trage- 
dians. In  this  poetic  culture  of  the 
Greek  people,  we  note  that  the  story 
presented  constantly  grows  more  affect- 
ing and  more  humanly  appealing. 

Dante,  in  like  manner,  gives  tension 
to  what  the  Italian  of  his  day  already 
tensely  believed  or  imagined.  Langland 
and  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  tale  or  al- 
legory, imported  no  strange  inventions 
into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  but 
rather  echoed,  with  high  reverberation, 
their  own  haunting  conscience  and  im- 
agination. Shakespeare  availed  himself 
of  what,  in  one  form  or  another,  had  in 
its  main  features  some  preoccupation  of 
the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  upon  that 
built  his  superstructure  for  greater  po- 
etic effect. 

If  we  say  that  poetry  has  always  been 
lodged  in  commonplaces,  as  Professor 
Gummere  has  said,  we  must  understand 
that  Btatic  commonplaces  are  not  meant, 
but  such  things  as  are  held  in  common 
because  they  are  plastic  to  the  common 
imagination,  because  they  are  affecting 
to  imaginative  sensibility  and  susceptible 
of  varying  degrees  of  tension  or  exalta- 
tion— such  things  as  through  their  psy- 
chical appeal  are  more  familiar  than 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  common- 
places. 

Poetry,  then,  is  the  creation  of  the 
soul,  inseparable  from  intimate  psychical 
experience — that  is,  from  the  peculiarly 
cherished  elements  of  such  experience. 
Hence  the  early  close  association  with 
religion  and  with  those  communal  sym- 
pathies, provincially  distributed,  which 
stood  for  what  we  call  patriotism,  but 
were  religiously  expressed.  We  have  to 
deal  here  with  emotions  which  are  stress- 
ful and  capable  of  vibrant  exaltation, 
and  which  are  not  confined  to  individual 
experience,  but  are  felt  in  common — the 
basis  of  what  in  an  era  of  fully  developed 


consciousness  will  be  designated  as  hu- 
manism. Already,  before  we  can  have 
a Homer,  a typically  heroic  civilization 
must  have  reached  its  maturity.  The 
emotions  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing had  passed  beyond  their  vocal  and 
choric  expression — though  this  will  long 
be  retained  in  the  temple  and  the  theater 
— taking  a purely  poetic  form.  Indi- 
vidual genius  had  become  eminent,  though 
still  so  wholly  ministrant  to  a common 
sensibility  that,  while  perfecting  artistic 
form  and  perspective,  it  imposed  no  in- 
dividual mood  upon  the  content  of  the 
impression. 

The  case  of  poetry  since  Homer  has 
been  very  different,  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing difference,  due  to  the  diversification 
of  individual  genius,  but  it  has  always 
been  the  main  function  of  the  poet,  even 
of  the  lyrist,  to  voice  the  common  feeling 
and  ever  to  give  it  fresh  exaltation.  The 
eminence  of  the  individual  poet  as  an 
artist — his  difference  from  other  poets — 
counts  chiefly  as  contributory  to  this 
common  ministration.  The  world  cares 
little  for  poetic  exercises;  it  cherishes 
only  the  poetry  that  lifts  and  illumines 
human  experience. 

It  is  a common  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
poetry  is  discredited  because  of  the  ma- 
terialism of  our  age.  Why  is  our  ma- 
terialism any  less  in  the  way  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  finest  fiction  of  Hardy 
and  Meredith  than  it  is  an  impediment 
to  our  appreciation  of  their  poetry?  We 
are  indeed  frankly  materialists,  but  not 
in  the  philosophic  sense;  we  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  a spiritual  world.  Our 
materialism  has  grown  pace  by  pace  with 
our  intellectualism;  the  two  are  insepa- 
rable. Self-consciousness  begins  with  our 
reaction  upon  matter,  and  with  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  such  reactions 
has  come  the  expansion  of  that  conscious- 
ness, still  further  developed  as  a social 
consciousness  by  the  reactions  of  mind 
upon  mind.  Thus  sociableness  as  well 
as  intellectualism  has  kept  pace  with 
materialism.  Commerce,  industry,  civi- 
cism, education,  and,  as  the  chief  in- 
strument in  all  this  development,  lan- 
guage, have  grown  up  together.  Our 
creative  activities,  in  religion,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  art,  have  owed,  not  their 
motives  or  character,  but  their  main  op- 
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portunities,  to  this  material,  intellectual, 
and  social  progress,  and  have  been  modi- 
fied by  it  in  their  organic  expression. 

These  creative  activities  have  not  es- 
caped the  vice  of  systems,  the  automatism 
of  habit,  or  the  ignoble  perversions  of 
human  nature.  Even  here  there  is  dan- 
ger of  so  gaining  the  world  as  to  lose 
the  soul.  But  in  itself  the  gaining  of 
the  world  is  not  unwise;  it  is,  or  should 
be,  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  imagina- 
tion, and  reason,  and  so  of  all  that  makes 
humanism.  Wherever  there  is  the  zest 
and  passion  of  life,  running  over  into 
play,  there  the  soul  is,  in  free  activity, 
stimulating  men  to  hope,  belief,  and  song, 
and  to  a sense  of  reality. 

Now,  we  submit  that  there  is  no  ten- 
dency characteristic  of  twentieth-century 
humanity,  notwithstanding  its  complex 
social  and  material  organization,  of 
which  any  art  may  reasonably  complain. 
In  every  field  dynamic  are  displacing 
static  conditions.  Nature,  through  the 
disclosures  of  science,  confronts  us  with 
subtle  and  until  recently  unsuspected 
forces  which  ingenious  invention  avails 
of  for  the  simplification  of  our  life,  and 
which,  moreover,  stimulate  scientific  cu- 
riosity to  disinterested  inquiry,  solely 
for  the  sake  of  pure  knowledge.  Tradi- 
tion, without  being  altogether  repudiated, 
is  being  purged  of  its  vanities  and  fal- 
lacies. Philosophy  is  pricking  the  bub- 
bles of  formal  logic  and  conceptualism 
and  subduing  intellectual  exercises  to  the 
discipline  of  common  sense  and  real  ex- 
perience. A like  exaction  is  made  of 
faith  and  imagination. 

Instead  of  the  poet’s  complaint  of  the 
materialism  of  the  age,  it  is  rather  in 
order  for  our  material  civilization  to 
issue  its  challenge  to  the  poet,  and,  for 
that  matter,  to  all  art,  to  meet  this  same 
test  of  reality. 

What  is  reality?  That  is  the  vital 
question  for  art,  as  it  is  for  life.  For 
it  is  only  creation  that  can  be  real.  In 
so  far  as  life  and  art  are  not  creative, 
there  is  no  reality  in  them.  Every  be- 
ginning is  real;  there  is  ascension  in  it, 
and  ascension  is  tension.  The  whole 
cosmos,  as  a visible  order — a vast  mate- 
rialism, which,  in  its  appearances  to  us, 
consists  of  falling  movements  throughout 
the  immeasurably  larger  part  of  it,  the 


physical  world  of  so-called  unorganized 
matter,  is  real  in  its  hidden  tension,  its 
risings  or  beginnings.  In  the  human 
world,  where  — especially  at  its  present 
stage  of  outward  development — we  behold 
what  seems  a vast  and  complex  material- 
ism, life  has  also  its  reality  in  its  ascen- 
sions, in  what  the  soul  is  beginning.  Here, 
the  formalities,  habitudes,  and  conven- 
tions, which  seem  to  indicate  relaxation 
of  tension,  are  apparent;  and  as  to  these 
phenomena  we  reason  logically,  statisti- 
cize,  discuss,  classify,  and  trace  from 
cause  to  consequence;  but  the  outward 
formation,  consistency,  or  conformity  is, 
hiddenly,  creative  transformation.  When 
it  ceases  or  fails  to  be  that,  it  is  because 
the  soul  is  withdrawn  from  lifeless  and 
outworn  habitudes,  mere  relics  or  sur- 
vivals— which  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
loss  of  the  soul;  then  materialism  be- 
comes the  body  of  death. 

Matter  as  phenomenal — as  it  appears 
to  us — is  release  of  tension,  and  so  is 
every  overt  manifestation  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  life  and  art,  in  varied  de- 
grees of  relaxation.  The  relaxation  is 
normal;  apart  from  it,  indeed,  we  have 
no  idea  of  norm  or  form;  these  are  de- 
termined by  the  tension  itself,  which  is 
recovered  in  its  own  loss.  Else  there 
would  be  no  intensive  harmony  in  na- 
ture, nor  rhythm  in  life  or  art,  as  there 
would  be  no  rhythmic  vibration  in  song 
if  inspiration  did  not  control  expiration. 

Thus  only  is  humanism  constituted  a 
living  organism,  capable  of  complexity 
and  expansion  without  loss  of  buoyant 
tension,  or  ascension.  Along  with  the 
expansion  of  consciousness  has  grown 
the  intensive  life  of  the  soul  as  repre- 
sented in  sensibility.  Our  ideals  have 
been  transformed.  Life  has  less  of  pose 
and  pageantry,  faith  less  of  external  rite 
and  symbol.  The  heroism  of  peace  is 
becoming  more  intensive,  fuller  of  vital- 
izing reactions,  than  that  of  martial  con- 
flict. The  zest  of  life  as  expressed  in 
outward  action  is  not  diminished,  but 
seems  narrow  beside  the  warmth  and 
breadth  of  human  sympathy. 

It  is  to  this  life  intensified,  deepened, 
and  enriched  by  reflection  that  art  is 
called  upon  to  respond.  It  cannot  do  so, 
taking  on  the  imaginative  investment  of 
an  older  time;  though  the  impulse  of 
that  time  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  felt 
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in  the  present,  the  sensibility  which 
prompts  the  artist  and  is  the  ground  of 
his  appeal  has  changed ; its  pulse  is 
deeper.  Because  of  this  transformation, 
some  of  the  arts  have  receded,  while 
others,  like  the  art  of  prose,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  fiction,  along  with  that 
of  music,  have  had  an  extraordinary 
modem  development.  But  while  the 
epic,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  have 
its  ancient  significance,  poetry  still  holds 
the  primacy,  though  not  its  former  ex- 
clusive sovereignty.  It  is  real  only  as 
it  arises  spontaneously  out  of  the  depths 
of  living  human  experience. 

In  creative  activity  there  is  no  arbitrary 
choice,  but  real  freedom,  dilection;  here 
spontaneity  implies  the  inevitability  of  a 
natural  law  without  mechanical  deter- 
minism. The  philosopher  and  artist  alike 
wait  for  the  nature  in  them  to  displace 
the  arbitrary  choices  and  rules  provision- 
ally adopted  in  those  “exercises”  which 
are  a part  of  their  technical  training. 
For  neither  of  them  can  there  be  a full 
sense  of  reality,  until  the  selection  which 
is  arbitrary  is  lost  in  that  which  is  nat- 
ural. Hence  we  say  that  real  art  con- 
ceals art;  no  reason  for  it  must  appear, 
but  only  the  reason  in  it. 

So  it  is  in  real  thinking.  The  philos- 
opher who  insists  most  on  intuitions,  on 
the  direct  beholding  and  experience  of 
truth,  as  of  something  seen  or  felt  with- 
out the  intervention  of  mental  concep- 
tions and  rational  processes,  yet,  as  a 
teacher  of  this  philosophy,  resorts  to 
elaborate  demonstrations  and  even  me- 
chanical illustrations,  knowing  that  he 
can  dispense  with  these  “ exercises  ” only 
after  having  used  them,  that  the  truth 
will  be  seen  in  its  integrity  only  after  it 
has  been  broken.  He  does  not  need  to 
recombine  the  fragments,  he  could  not 
make  a whole  by  so  doing — he  has  only 
to  expunge  his  diagrams  and  metaphors, 
when  the  truth  appears,  without  refrac- 
tion or  obscuration.  History  performs 
some  such  office  for  the  student  of  phi- 
losophy and  art,  and  for  all  of  us  in  the 
interpretation  of  life;  and,  generation 
after  generation,  we  are  contributing 
our  share  of  this  instruction  by  example, 
shedding  unrealities  as  we  pass,  leaving 
a clearer  field  for  intuition  to  those  who 
come  after  us. 


We  cannot  get  along  without  these  ex- 
ercises in  life  and  art  any  more  than  we 
can  without  experiments  in  our  mechan- 
ical progress ; their  errors,  often  cruel 
even  in  religion,  and  their  vanities,  as 
well  as  their  essential  values,  are  shown 
in  the  historical  retrospect.  The  life  of 
the  soul,  especially  in  its  social  or  col- 
lective expression,  always  has  its  frame- 
work, building  its  proper  metaphors, 
which  change  from  age  to  age.  The 
meaning,  at  least,  of  the  most  cherished 
symbol  undergoes  creative  transformation, 
though  the  symbol  itself  persists.  The  re- 
pudiation of  a living  institution  or  form 
of  life  which  is  constantly  reinforced  by 
new  life  and  significance,  beginning  anew 
with  every  successive  generation,  is  not 
evolution,  but  revolution.  Newness  of 
spirit,  the  index  of  creation,  is  something 
quite  distinct  from  merely  phenomenal 
novelty. 

Intelligence,  before  the  articulative  de- 
velopment of  consciousness,  is  an  im- 
mediate and  tense  grasp  of  reality;  but 
our  reflection,  interpenetrating  an  ex- 
panded consciousness  and  illuminating 
vast  regions  of  sensibility,  has  still  the 
tension  of  creative  reason,  and  its  grasp 
of  reality  in  this  open  light  of  the  soul  is 
clear  intuition,  escaping  the  fixed  frame- 
work, the  contours  and  patterns  of  the 
understanding,  yet  arising,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  only  after  the  refractory  course 
of  notional  unreality  has  been  run. 

The  older  embodiments  of  art  and  faith 
— which  were  for  ages  inseparably  asso- 
ciated— were  concrete,  and  such  unreality 
as  they  had  was  not  notional;  we  should 
not  call  that  unreality  which  was  so 
tensely  real  in  its  hold  upon  and  its  ex- 
altation of  the  most  familiar  and  cher- 
ished elements  of  human  experience — it 
was  rather  partial  realization,  due  to  a 
partially  developed  humanism.  Reflec- 
tion and  sensibility  have  given  new  ten- 
sions to  our  modern  humanism,  and  so  a 
deeper,  wider,  and  richer  harmony;  and 
that  social  sympathy  which  is  the  theme 
of  the  harmony  has  come  so  fully  to 
dominate  our  life,  our  faith,  and  the 
creations  of  art — most  intimately  those 
of  poetry  and  fiction — that  it  promises 
to  dispel  the  unreality  which  has  char- 
acterized all  conscious  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  inevitably  affected  all 
manifestations  of  creative  activity. 
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A*awu'  u.iie.kpCid.i'iHy  .-.to  vkd  Urn  m this  at  tor-  eiudt  a Utsk  ahotit  it — I’d  just  jd.fi  i*  t><>sv  uu 

nuc»r— gu3i>2j  to  ^ray  a week  and  you  kiitAV  or  a hv?*  oi  Iftf'i*  ti.n»l  r//Oii<d  iMr  Ahr 

'feW  n\\  iitaf  fwjf iey  a hd  slaU  dooso"!  »Xp-  rod  <A  Hy 

pj«-\r  *,)  ihr  t hnj: tnr>  i»>  t'c » y dou't  dare  go  , * . tie  voiirs>-  <-roru»/t  I know  job  vnu'L 
aii‘1  otfend-  ’ : do  that-  with  a ^li ir< — tiny  one  knows  tlhit-'-. 

KojV^  hfo  aburtt  dtes«iug  as  I hpt  y^m  rtpgllfc ; thihk  ftf  ^Pmethiut*. 

think  rod  had  Us i Xw  hook  -me  uj» — »^ul.ui.  lc-t%  hofher  any  more  ai»out  d— 1 11  mb 

alwa3>  ha>  s-u.  U hvl.  >d.i«:ky'  handW<-  of  toy  poOil.u  «.t*  ‘,’Uh-*»  v<.u  ha *.*  ?t  -oo  m,r 

. , , And  George,  Vm  nwUjliy  sorry  hurt.  I that  Will  rt ;s  it  iUi  right,  Cm  Mtirr,  < h .> . Dh 
tried  i*>  get  in  -.oik>  exf :yo^’'\lwwy{;_  j?U'rd.^:'-tV>  ;/,yr^..,.  1 f ^t\hl  ^hoft  ^hyr 
l om  sldrt  aO'i  A hrnkr  lu— J didn  ? .moo  11  to  way. — I kiiow  yvlnit  yoir  ran.  dr.-- pin  it  to-- 
and  .1  »v  as  just  ewrnUil—  and  dh<  rmuhj  a getiicr  with  ‘uvy.  litUr,mUk*itiori  pea  if 

little  Wart  mark,  t0»>r-l  fried  tdt  tub  - it  stickrpin^^—ib  Wjll  i|tr  dthrrA 

out  wHIr  up  eraser  hut  it  Vlidort  do  aiiy  J: 

good  and  then  I tried  »»n*nd-erurnhs  nud  I thing- — you  cnuld  de  it  perfeetly  if  pm 

didn't  uni  ire  there  \yfe  a s'pef.k  of  - butter  on.  worded ‘to.  , . . So  it  won't  Seraieu— .V>-jd 
it  nnd  then  I tried  to  get  it  oil  with  hit-  >.ii}>pt^e  it  did  just,  for  u few  horn  * i 
zirw. — l di»t  my  hcBth^hiit  iti'B  justha  little,  do  think  you  are  r/iRk»Ug  an  a\v/ai  ho  m 

nt.W ‘-0$*  % .y<irV  ^w^dr  jmktjher,  ‘ : . • . ■ y 

> v , Th»vr$if5S  .■.#$&  hmghitf  A0SeyA': ijfofc ' 


h t'ftu  trraf  if  inhs-v  hid  ii  you  kr.rp 
midUer  on  in  tlm  theaU  r it  wmet  su.ev. 


iHedi  ifhhr  «i»-  1 iufe 
?>he>  bttcis  again 
> f tirnii?  Uii  ’ t h e 

ChOpa  oir  tAgltt 
and  xieygr  Uiiud  &punt 
the  potato  — it*i& 
in  ktht  ; you  an  owf nl 
hmg  wlitiC  v V A What  f 
. y'j-hV.  <v\t : ' . :h::frv 
brought  them  with  yen 
“Why  r*btf  OoKjd  grab 
he  did 
they  werS'  oil.  the 
vyay  yap  o\i#h  t to  have 
kjufWtk  perteetiy  wylf 
th,ay  weygh't  and  thy 
hoy  yfilt  bd  here 

in  time  if  they  are, 
anyway  . dufia  . -s 
iicny  eduld  yoti  ? . t . 
.Kw,  of  kh>\i  m y ou  ea  n 't 
go  back  altVr  them 
iKAV~4tV  ton  tat^ 
Voull  tju^t  have  to 

opeiv  t?  u iif 

Anrdinrs  uistod'-^wc 
• *a  r/t  wajt.  'f ><?;;  ‘ : :>v ; ? • 

, > So,  George.  Ido 
uht  tp  l>e ;-.J» te  ter 

Gu  thvate/  dl^por  or 
p(?  d?hn?»r,“*tf  J don  t 
the  front  nt  ii 


No^ft;-WdktcT '?sd»>rch<-‘  a?id  it  dn>  jWr-RW  • A- 
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play  I can’t  even  understand  the  middle  of  it 
till  we’re  half-way  through  1 And  I want  to 
find  out  what  “ The  World  and  Its  Sin  ” is, 
anyway. 

For  goodness’  sake,  George,  I wish  you’d 
stop  fussing  about  that  shirt  . . any  one 
would  think  it  was  terribly  important.  . . . 
No,  that’s  the  trouble  . . you  can’t  put  on 
another  because  it's  the  last  one  in  the 
drawer.  I know  . . borrow  one  from  Harold 
MacKenzie — it  would  surely  fit — he’s  so 
short  and  stumpy.  . . . Oh,  George,  I’m  so 
sorry — I wouldn’t  have  said  it  intentionally 
for  the  world — I forgot  how  sensitive  you  are 
about  being  so  fat  . . It’s  all  right,  dear,  . • 
I love  you  just  the  way  you  are.  Kiss  me 
and  say  you  know  I * didn’t  mean  to  be 
horrid.  . . . There,  don’t  muss  my  hair. 

. . . What?  What?  . . I can’t  hear. 
. . . No,  I haven’t  seen  your  shaving-brush 
. . it’s  just  where  you  keep  it  and  I always 
put  it.  . . Well,  I don’t  know  where  it  is  . . 
perhaps  it’s  fallen  back  of  the  tub  • . get 
down  and  look  . . . You’ve  got  it?  I 
thought  so.  . . . Oh,  George  . . I should 
think  it  icas — she’s  the  most  untidy  girl  I 
ever  had  . . why,  you’re  covered.  I said  to 
her  only  yesterday  I didn’t  believe  she  had 
wiped  under  that  tub  for  a week  . . the  dust 
was  thick. 

. . . Oh,  Geor — orge,  I wish  you  would 
stop  running  that  water  so  hard  • • you 
can’t  hear  what  I say.  . . . And  anyway, 
it’s  not  a bit  of  use  ...  I told  you 
there  wasn’t  any  hot  water  left  . . not 
one  drop.  . . . And  oh,  George,  I passed 
Mrs.  Sackett  this  morning  when  I was  going 
to  market  . . I wish  you  could  have  seen 
her  . . such  a sight  . . the  way  she  gets 
herself  up.  She  had  on  a green  skirt  and 
brown  shoes  . . with  the  heels  all  worn  down 
. . and  a sort  of  grayish,  short,  fur  coat 
and  a different  kind  of  fur  muff  and  a huge 
hat  with  feathers  on  one  side  and  a bunch 
of  cherries  in  the  back  and  a kind  of  la-ven- 
derish  veil  with  black  dots.  Of  course  I 
never  looked  at  her  . . walked  right  along 
with  my  head  in  the  air  looking  straight 
down  . . I hardly  noticed  her  till  I was  past 
her  . . I can’t  bear  her. 

. . And,  George,  come  and  get  this  skirt 
down  for  me,  please,  this  rod  is  too  high  for 
me  to  reach  easily  . . Now  don’t  drop  any  of 
that  lather  off  your  chin  on  it  . . it  will 
spot  the  velvet  . . and  remember  . . you’ve 
got  to  hook  me  up.  . . . Oh,  that’s  the  way 
you  alwavs  do  . . I ask  you  to  hook  one 
single,  solitary  hook,  and  you  say  I delay 
you  so  you  can’t  be  ready  in  time.  Do 
burry  . . it  seems  to  me  I never  knew  you 
to  be  so  long. 

. . . Oh,  George  . . I almost  forgot  to  tell 
you  . . the  new  people  next  door  moved  in 
this  morning  . . the  men  only  took  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  moving  the  things  in. 
. . I timed  it  by  the  clock  . . so  you  can 
imagine  how  few  things  they  have  . . noth- 
ing very  good  at  that.  They  must  have 
come  from  a cheap  flat,  for  they  have  all 
kinds  of  folding  things — you  know,  that  let 
down  and  are  something  different  day  and 


night.  And  the  piano  is  scratched  to  bits  • • 
one  of  those  hire-system  things  I think. 
There  are  six  trunks,  though,  and  if  they 
were  all  clothes  she  must  have  a good  many. 
I am  going  to  send  Julia  over  to-morrow 
to  borrow  something  and  then  I’ll  find  out 
all  about  them.  Julia  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  . . when  I had  to  stop  to  have 
lunch  . . before  the  men  finished  . . and 
she  says  one  of  the  legs  on  a kitchen  chair  is 
loose  and  that  the  table  looks  as  though 
it  were  going  to  fall  apart.  She  says  she 
could  see  right  through  the  kitchen  window 
they  were  going  to  have  a very  poor  sort  of 
lunch  . . it  might  have  been  because  they 
were  just  in.  Julia  says  the  grocer’s  boy 
says  he  heard  Mrs.  Trueman’s  cook  say  she 
once  knew  a girl  who  worked  for  her  . • 
Spalding  is  the  name  . • and  that  this  is 
her  second  husband  and.  . . . 

. . . No,  I don’t,  George  . . you  know  per- 
fectly well  I never  listen  to  servants’  gossip 
. . the  idea  . . I think  it’s  disgusting  . . 1 
never  listen  intentionally,  anyway  . . but 
just  go  on  sewing  or  reading  or  mending 
your  things  or  eating  or  whatever  I’m  doing 
at  the  time.  It’s  horrid  of  you  to  say  so. 

Here’s  Julia  with  the  sardines  and  bread 
and  butter.  . . . Well,  I don’t  suppose  it  Is 
much  of  a dinner,  George,  but  it  isn’t  my 
fault  . . I don’t  see  why  I should  be 
blamed.  . . . Well,  I didn’t  say  you  had 
said  a whole  lot  about  it  but  you’ve  looked 
it,  just  the  same,  so  it’s  equally  dis- 
agreeable. I don’t  know  why  I should  be 
blamed  because  you  have  a headache  and  the 
butcher  didn’t  send  the  chops — and  we 
haven’t  got  them  anyhow,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kenzie sent  the  tickets  . . That’s  just  it 
. . if  anything  goes  wrong  in  this  house  it’s 
always  my  fault.  I don’t  know  any 
woman  who  works  harder  to  have  every- 
thing go  smoothly  and  comfortably  for  her 
husband  than  I do  for  you,  and  the  more 
pains  I take  to  try  and  please  you  • . well, 
I . . I just  can’t  hel  . . help  cr  . . crying. 
An — and  now  my  eyes  wi — wi — will  be  all 
red  and  loo — look  aw — aw — ful  with  that 
blue  blouse! 

. . . All  right,  I won’t  cry  any  more,  but 
I do  think  it’s  a little  inconsiderate  of  you 
to  criticize  me  to-night  when  I want  to*  go 
out  and  enjoy  myself.  Goodness  knows  we 
don’t  have  many  chances  to  go  to  the 
theater  like  this*  ...  All  right,  but  don’t 
say  anything  more  to  upset  me  and  I think 
you  had  better  begin  to  book  me  up  now  . . I 
can  go  on  eating  . . You  can,  too,  with  one 
hand  . . maybe.  And  before  we  begin  don’t 
tell  me  it’s*  too  tight  . . I know  that  al- 
ready. . . . Ob,  isn’t  it  any  better?  Take 
another  sardine  . . maybe  it  will  do  your 
head  good. 

Now  just  wait  till  I get  this  blouse  on  . . 
don’t  jerk  it  like  that  . . You’ll  tear  it.  It’s 
got  quite  a lot  of  hooks  but  you  can  manage 
them  all  right  if  you’re  careful. 

...  No,  of  course  not,  George  . . how 
stupid  of  you  . . How  on  earth  could  you 
book  that  inside  lining  after  you’ve  done  the 
outside  first?  Use  your  common  sense. 
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HARl’EliS  iiONTULt  YiAGA ZlXfe 


si»k  i?  you  viin  ea'U  up  on 
their . rphoue  for  # eab  . 
U'H  then*  4*i^r  y;t& -;rc#f  G M- 
order*  * .. , > ; ; v ; ; t ; ' • t y 

« * , Nix  we  eaut  ii* 
6h  Our  rphoneV  QeoTgo  ^ ) 
HUlu't  , want  to  t<ul  yon 
ah  ou  t it  3 . ♦:  ,Kow  rcTtaetuh*?; 
you  promised  yon  vrMVttrrf 
sff.r  anything  k>  upsei  ire:, 
AV'jkflG  a perfectly  horrid 
nolo  man  /a mo  . / the  third 
i>iny , they'vq  sent  * * amt  4$d* 
dm  end  king  to  the  wife*  #0 
r ' jaro.,.. • ‘ 4 .•  •.  ' < ’ • , ' - : '. 
yy.>*>,Y.  Ye'C, vye  *.  *•  ^s,'Omgi» 
d 1 oar.  £ know  you  gave  rut 

thy  to  'p&y-'-thtt  but 

• ..  bn  ; bn  '.  . but  I d»'> 
X'apt  ’ fcjrfci  gktfu. 

yS&rCk  tey 

;uip  i V ,.  , f 0\:jnuj:^0  X M I 
proniiHO  ...  > d<hl  > .,  .tod  you 
*(Udl  Wife  3*o  i&>v *t  when  f 
r.»H  ym»  ■%. it 
out  ed  tlm  bvH*  . v nod  4 . 
air'd  this  the  w aj  I ttuuiy 
Mfil  it  * n t didn't  tvl}  * 
iitv  v * I mUu^  A ^ l orjty  . M . 
managed.  ^Now  yoo/re  nut: 
going  ip,  fcmifty  tin*  #y  ajga»% 
h ro  (.  'Tmi:T-;.^  ;<',^'  ThbreC.'  ’ yo« ' 
are  nn  old  4a  rCrng— wr 
won't  say  vm&lttr  word 
uhimt - it*.  * «.  . ' 3 • - - c...  . y * . ■ " : 

>fpw,  dttY— 1 %a 

u]t  feu  dy  but  n>.v  U&  t . . X 
je-ue  thy  Oiih  oOmiOg  > . they 
;;*Vfc  . % V^#. 

hkc<~  here  in  my  ; ti&g,  ..  * 


i.\r  O CV^T  &fey-TURRE  COVi  ti>;T 

roa  K^s  — RiDjcuKQOSi  . ».•:. 


Ncav.  tfiy  nt^k  . . tJior»:  ah*  tiireo 

BJllk.Il  OlH-rf  v*  V Oo*  I oj>  , . . N r;.  i\u  * . if 

thvro  ufO;*  throe  hook^  i)f  ef)\\r*K*  tJu  re  aro 
ilirri:  r}(^  to  (*o  v.  i«!i  thirit I -There*  c?-r- 
taiuliv  i!ie  , . look  ugaliii  T 0^0^  one  prob- 
ably IjhI  tinder  tin?  Idoo.  • > . No,  *!<*}>  thuf 
. I iyfcyi'  what.  yOu'ro  doiu-»  r ju*t  dig:- 
ging  It,  intfi  tb»y  \iw.  tioping  it  will  oatoh. 
and  not  fimTing.  the  eyon.  . . . > *5.  vim  are 
/y  givy  tue  fhbt  <ti ir rur  aud  I'll  took. 
:;?j&>Xi£&  tl ftTwiSl;  exactly  * hut  you^o 
don**.  - i h.-»  i v \* . h:'i  t lolia  does. , \ *J  h!n.‘{> 

ivtuj*  bri’  to ' do /it,  v . , T|»brn\  I know  you 

Would  hod  th-^b  it  V'Mi • luolv***!  hard  ou?m«> h. 
i ; . 3^-o,,  iui — -dou.’t  ,r40  «*n.  doing  that  ont'^ido 
tiityouvr-  ;k^'  ;i'r  win  do  lining  , . per* 
f<  «u.i*  u-n-fti  yon  r;u/d  liiibs  it  . . 
d liT-v*  3.  km  *<V  y »;jtv' would  have  n<»  ^ 

Ortrh  loj‘vfe:  ^pd  |p  ••iieW,?  out.  p.'iftM  t|v  fdoin. 
You're 

' All  : t»^hh  r thiw  TWafv 
. i iMid d*/r'k  p \u  nio.  nglu-  fm  | 
flnoct  1 dt  ^ rtghy  : . . \\  lyvv 

'vh;.  [ y f;:yu  ;n;V*u-'0!V*  M>»'A  *i  ''*  . - . I *», \ [ l, 

ywt  f>f$p  ! r-* 

■ y*»tz  •■  effit  ;p^h’* 'ft  up  3 t i;#:*s  ■ tbrr  d (ght. 

u^AroYjf  tt*  do:  IKit  iinfn*steU  evr-ry; 

Y100 k:  tV/  iy . a u<  i d o.  it  ul  f ovot'.  y '-.; 

. . , yw-'o-  >,«  {.»/<  m*»sv  v. ♦•  win  mo. e to 

:,o.  d ' <' .•« n*.d  n ,;-.  oughtn't  to ^ o :i  ali 

thrSi.  hill-  ‘.)0  oo! 

dy tMh  .( >^ dvyi:  to  iin>  1 r.tiiruiau^  itod 


..  . . HtU'C  ni*  an*  at  \u$L  i« 

: ta.kcV  a taxi  in  tlie  thfulor,  Oeojyy.  no  uta?* 
tor  what  it 

• * ydi  t KMY,  , , „ \Yo1I,  Hiii  t dldo  i vtf  kf*  long 

> I didn?tj  know  tho  f heater  was  *0  innt.t/ 

; ;< ' . ■ Ye^,  liefe  are  the  vi ^ 

tin*,  mnvo  rr  \Y/i^t's  the  WHty  taring  t ■. 
rioov^  Cl  iitonl  you  ‘'tni  >n>* 

flu  y ’ie  ft*i  tu  nn.riow  nigtit  l }f  that  imfi 

• ho  \rt**o»n*-4  tvi'  k T ,.vvr  hoard  of  ?>»  ait  mv 
U'  , . itV  iu>t  like  Al' iee  MfteKen/.K  . I 

: « [j>-Ye  .sin*,  did  ft  on  piu  po^e  . , y.**.  thul  * 

3V1H 'vVbftt  f-ihe  did  ■.  - «h£  ixevhr  said  whal 

f.oji.t  iliey  WOO  fov  . . all  Iut  Tf rfte  3»&i#.i  wA* 
tC  ^ernl  them  buck  if  W'(*  COlild rdt  ll*#  theUX 
y ,yl?l ) never  ^peai<  tn  her  again  ,.  , playk»g 
•oo‘b  H if-iok  oh  n-  . . Of  aour^e  I neV;-i 
ihotfghi  »«r  linking  <it  tlie  date  on  thuin  . C 

dm  ;ye-v-  ;ayCv-?ly  xvel.t-  T weuMn*t  . . just 

liJ.,  I^Vy-l^r  e-j,!v  i..  fault- u'r  M y- 

hit ie Ut  h tune  Jtie| ■/  T'U  Up  aH  trlgld 

w t < t inyf  iK  t4  yiiw-lV  y VotU*7 f . A Cborjp'y  ttoii  fc 

;V3yti  ! ry1  f ov^ir>p>.nu>d  ..  CY»me  tyjrii  " ' -v',:r-  ; 


it  looks  like  tm*  w/in’  t>-  n>«nft  ifau  Uim  ■ .v*  older. . 

\\  aal..  he  fnfyhi  (In  itun^r..  j$*y  f»*i  ktixfcntri  left  nit  a.ef'tl  tjnod.  overcoat! 


Hints  for  Hunt*ns 

1X/KRK  t a hunter.  Midf  nihl  briife 

VV  ru  j[i*n  wii>  how  i'fi  : 
tyubb  i-ijmt  ‘atidi  { mil bljL>  IV  ivoiih)  saw 
By ' juif  A-  tac f , >;  vA;/.y/y ; 


aV//.'; Frustrated 

Mr'f'K  n HuVjH’ra  mental  difference 

jCSi^rl^vaiul-  wbkh 


ntiifc  whool  a 

,.  ^ 

■;J  pfipt  hard/’  advistd  Mh 
*iu»thVi%  " .imi  got  promoted  a)  tW  ciid  &f 
the  tt>i  n\ i then  you'll  he  out  of  M ?**.  Brovvi/V 
r>*^;  BnjI  get*  a long-  / . T the 

Hi  tU"  ?»«>:*  tfVudK  and  MTOK  :n> 

Mmo/'  1vhi*: hoy  lidb.nved  her  advice;,  but  on. 

Ho  day  (d  ii-aii  1m-  .rdwte  IjoUI^  with  a thy- 

)jir^^4  ft/l*.-  ■,  ’vrY  , , " ? v 'y  ' 

.^^S^c’ty^ou  4wx >*f.  asked 

mother.-  v*-; j)\  a heart. 

iaiil:  fcimth;»V  fte/ttify ;/  ivaad  sp  AM 

> I i ^ iSrowu  !*5 


When  ( wont  out  to  ..hi* fit  for . b<u»is; 
1 \vnn!dn>  shoot  nr  ^trlko; 

Vi  wjfi.  da’mty  little 

Whatever  f jiey  : iqiglrt  like. 

For  w*imu’vt  inuini«>  \ v<o»dd  {.ivai- 
Tn  bun*  upon  a plaivi 
And  it  a pytlum  i *h«mhj  nmtft 
I'd  USo  <t  pie  for  tn>it. 


( f I deal  red  ii-  je  11  \ 1 Vs  h 
Some  jelly  t would  trr 
\ rid  f M have  hi i i W'  Oil  a 
Tn  catch  a hiitterily  v. 


Efficient 

Tptf'K:'  t. m i V ?; it  *hbc y ■/ Siuhteg  1 V -«&: 

* in:*fity  of  tin*  pii^ngor?  v\i-,o 
to  rpt irv  for  t{w  pi.cht, 

u Oi|t  >\rin»iuh  <\.  Li-*  he 

HfOKj  l^mm  W&4  °'lt  Fii-tvoo  -‘oo^ymaH. 
v.  ho  hud  j u *r t a davodt  pra \Y t\ 

i ho  iniTfi^t^i'  ioykoti  nt  hun  saiily  for  a 
JtHina4nt  then  *ahh  . , ; 

; If  l had  ,so;tLh  iuypyg/-tH‘  you 

% na-- ..  thr  }>{;iT.‘  H*n'  :.Mo|  fljMh  I.  Hllght 
P tliu  St**'/’  • . 


A porcupine  I wtmh) 

With  p»>rk  of 
But  for  a llama,  .t  iur/  iur-^ 

Spring  th»  ii;Vd 

Aii'S  if  ? strtikeVt  moMm  hUykv 
Td  vfl?;T  tuiykvvli^tf-rakre^; 

A fnl  «o,  a.  hnntvrV  Uivk 

Much  eare  and  -think Utg  (uk*  - 

• ■"’ : • ;€  vhoi-v  v •’ \\>a 


n AKPEirs  MoxTiilv 


In  the  Pocket 

A TRAMI*  upproro-hed  an  old  gentleman 
/» , v;Ki>  wrt*  reclining  nr  a ♦ •mdoiTuMe 
<m  the  fmrplJL 

rka^e  Iwlp  a poor  cripple,  sir*:''  ;:  hr* 

%vhinsd  ; 

Tire  old  gent  Irma  u simply  thrust  bit.  hand 
ntVi  his  jrneket  as»  he  ga.fced  with 
aypieep  u a t the  ill-kept  orei'par^  stand  in#  hr 
foie  k no.  ‘ : ;/  yjv/J/ 

’*  i ties*!  tor,  .vyhfv  ui  course*/  he  '^aid.  a> 
!»e  t&udpd  !(frn  & coin,.  . ,v  Jiovy  &rP:' Yh  crip* 
pled;  /in v poor  oYYYY 

Ptxketjug  the  money  **Y  tramp 

repi led  ' * t i oo  no m j I v erj ppftnh  Ai r /*  • 


A Difference 

TpKE  ^loddy^effurd  fviltfhejf ; ra#ked  his 

*ltitRri|b.w  % . : ■ ' Y'Y  ’' 

k}m'  little  f*?1  to>V  irl^,  * Please*  ^ 1 
think  $* v |iilji*rim /Y  A man  \vfto  twcly  n. 

jgti'At  rigftV*  V. Y / A Y,  ; ; •/  yy  Y 

dhl  not  Racily  &utt  tlie  teaeher^ 
he  Html : * iK  I iraviM  aOoiit  unite  a 


eagerly 


, Variety  YYYYY  - ' 

IK  ans^r  to  M rs/  *S— ■ — r$  tU^f 

> , filfeih  a darky  , hlacfc  as 

the  iK',v  id /*pAfc6<  applied  for  the  work.. 
Wfth  hep  wan  a group  kina  I J darkies, 

ftoitie  hlflrk>  Aiortf*  brown;  And  &<mu»  yellow; 
14 r a.  K — ^ — stehol  )i  all  children  v cr<* 

b'lh.-nA  Ih*  hjttef  roptifdf 
*’ VavA,  iiu‘v  * all  miitjn/ 

“ Put  i fUoii,'”  Nud  AJi*.  s— '‘they  arc 
all  differen;  ooh >r.A’ 

ik  Ya*A« ; 4v<t>n  kjHi  it*a lik*e  dM  My  driii 
hosinind.  ‘ AY  liiaek  like  me/TU?  seMA  Atf* 
brown,  an*..  f%  • ptf*  .J  cot  no\v  he  he  longs  to 
the  fair  skv?,'* 


At  tjstt&I  Ax  Y'Y 

A VOt^KU  woman  who  very  stout  Am 
y^  bo  Kfdontly  longed  for  ii  sd  On,  to  irtow i 
dgUry.  tinally  dYded  lAeoTjanlt  dphyrsieY 
thinking  he  coi.ifd  mssUf  her  in  reduemg  i»»* 

a.vtdHiujxoi^. . , • / Y ' Y 

i hP  piiysiciaji  dr“w  up  ii  careful  lUfeteiy 
hhr-  \^as  to  eat  t*>u5t.  hujled  h fst&i-:£ji&p 
rHitm  iu  a uiontii  and  report  rodoetiOu;  fV 
the  ernJ  t>f  the 


motif  h ^hp  retdrayd  arid  voufd 
hat'd  1UV  Jjid  th  roh^h  the  dwtor^  doorway* 
lie  icMiked  at  J\pv  jii  girayp  aataritakmcfn. 

M ifid  you  eat  what  I ndd.voiiV*  he  a^ked. 

{ Vc^4  J.  did , r#'  1 ig i ol> ^ly , "v  she  vepi hid , paiit- 
it|g vhiir  JijhLii '*! tfi^ : 'es:- 
e,Hion  id  f hp  stairs 

Yl’  ' v • ffe  rmdiiatrd 


v-m* 

kfe]  hrow , SuddPnlv  he;  had  A 

lhv-vi,  Of  inspiration/ 

Anything  eWTr  lie  as«kfit 

My  ordinary  meo|;e*'  ^hc 
rndied,  ealmly.  seutihg  .her* 
fell  jpore  comfortaidy  In  1% 
firge  imu  ^huit.  "■  ;•'’•'••'/ 


:;-\  Which?..  * 

JV  Uh»  siouiiie^n  l>4ft  of 

A Rhode.  1 la  Of],  ’iV  1 1 rr^  i\  eo!« 
pay  of  >rPioc»ea  £iwV&&4  Itn? 
ah.  old  Mhnv  tv)\o?Ti  the  m- 
'd.l  roll  Unde  Hufii- 

'c  sole  inerjTU  of  hve* 

iHudei  . 1%  tUhVir^,  • »hil 
^ftprnpop:fe  teifet  hia  inajk^ 
- 1- 3 Y*  Jehtiy  f«ttt  hr»  tfe  haf (k 
'A  the.  «treu»o  uniting  for  4 
sdte  The  uitvioif  n.eWt,  .'unr 
hinud  u ndf  the  MttggisO  ino*  <' 
rneiit  of  the,  ^iraim,  pymvd 
t<»o  stfeiiuou-?  ftu  LTfU*U*  Rufiiv 
fthd  tic  ijuictlv  felt  Hsh-ofc 
liffiij  vigilance  U tlm  li/i/f 
ht  i rout,  and  aa  ho,  ^h  pt 
Ppafolull)  ip  the  bright,  >11*0; 

•duo  an  rnnmionw  M?’ tl)elvi>  .1 

ihe  had  And  giillwi.  the  oM 
O lnov  into  thp-  stream  : irc>‘ 

* 1 e Xjh  Vil  V aa  k e f * * he  wii.  a-  h fd 
H?r  he  jl^mlefed 
.atdl»ri.d  in'  the  water,.  ” «o>  dj^ 

\ Pi  T?:»;iv»<r.  adisjuiv  or  am  .!«-» 

(Mi.  u n^gejitP:^ 


/he''dV^i‘irpOv, 
randi'  /be  . 

.••  '■  «S 


-JTT  ./'  :mw 


v*0Ste^$h»  • 


Here  comes  Ope  o!  those  Koutiti  Robins  you  read  , about  ;;' 


The  Com  :"•  •’>;  \ ; \{ . 

TUB  corn  is  an  imlu^rlouripiftiit., 

-I  Aa  even  ottrOiHr  j£rkni‘,r  • 

a hi  jf>la y. 

T^"ul»!  jkwp «.»n  hfiTlkitt^  nighi;  norf-day. 
And  though  **v  <!ihov  cars,  ? 

It  never  hdD  rt  tiling  ii  hoitre. 

Tfc  Would  te  wll  d i»l  all  abstain 
From  gtefcjp;  Hte  tl.<»  golden  grain. 

The  lie&ii**-  J'.iea  r>  af»y  woiit  i*;i  mik 
From  ^rlySrimlh  m polities; 

They V*'  always  clambering  roumi  the  palls, 
Aiming,  nirHuitka,  ut  f-*iU  D. 

And  though  it  may  (o  0* 

Their  method*  im*  y.imiUmis, 

I think  tkir  jf*$e  u*d  MidVa^cHc 
The  hv an  will  >iirr!v  get  tfcsft  -d, 

TftK  LKn.m*K4 

The  1etf:d<w  m ft  v 

It-  lies  the  lmHim# : dn> m bed; 

And  fthrtojd.  we  ciineo  it  b?  &0&T 
At  liiimrT,  twill  h*  bite  i 
Not  by.  hut  hy  fore* 

It  oom^— &>?ory  des^#>  of  course—- 
And lik*  not  by  hftc|> 

AH  curled  tip  lot:  another  imp! 


■•A  Reflection-:..^ .;. 

L1TTLK  Tonnuv  cdme  honfc  from  &und^jr- 
«i-hoof  on<‘  <kr  , in  n ■■■•y*>y  thoughtful 
umorh  Fin^ilVi;  litg  lie 

Mskrd  * . 

don't  voir  flHiik  IVy  he^u  a 

hr.y  HPH-'lVe  iw.-n  to • >mnda V- 

vmmB  ■ V;  '■■r.y-'. 

; ^ Xt(iV>  :yt?%  Tommy frplieil  fcfe 

oioihfer, 

' Don't  -you  think  you  cOo  t r:*.*^ t '.'mb  now, 

•WOtVyT/' V *•/* .; / v;  * v>  \ ..v . 

M Of  course  I dt,»V  hut  why  do  you  a*ki 

Tommy  J v?'  ; _ '. V. ' ' yyy.-;  :v?v' .%'.  V:'T 

fljij  npihinV’  *»  •<!  the  Km,  *>.  only  I w&s 
tyimdemr  xvhy  >>>ii  k<pf  fin- : /'Ookt^s  locked 
uf»  iuvt  tU:>  *i*r to*  ac»  -.(i,i  before  I went 
to  Sunday -sv)..W  >J 


Ne«d1e>»,  Advice  ;:y  , ; 

T>  wa ^ Vnterta  miiTg  a 


/V  ptuU  ot  rhiMMi.  K.!a*n  -hr  f JUcovt'ft**! 
»«.ne  Kitih*  WIvov  *fii.tjng  ovrf  in  u comply 
apfia’routijT  ;•  *' in  • i-Wucdtt-. 

**  Tt'hat  *a-*rv  v.m  ih  inking  ;ihotf(.  TJ»  ny  f ? 
6he  ;fd  ?1  Kifiev 

^ Mothpp  h#  tms’V  pipVil  the  ijhW  nmn, 
“not  to  tiikr  ty,ron»n^'f.  And  T mi,  (kink- 
ing I wemhi  (nv  loighu  luekv  if  I got 


I wonder  why  thvy  w]U  imnte 
A thing  «0  very  V?*i fiOl ttv. 


Wlmt  rhry  Womed  : ; V ; ; 

TWO  kOrl-hi'nMrd  »rftJ;t\(*r-.  .'ailed  ii-t.  v> 
of  ->  »-♦  >h) 

t iO;  dird  ?;*♦•  ..io  V !.,  {*;?*'.  to  t t?r  • » 

^vhnmthv  r to  do  api  tlhriic  thf-y 

.>vmjiFto.hvdi>  vvm  mrvjft?,  To  thm> 


A Chance  Acquaiotarice 
1TTLK  Frank  koj  t>*-r»>  jud  t*>  k<). 


I-'  aifd  after  -a^K ukr  rmmherh-aff 
he  pally  promiwl  h*  teycoulr):  imvy  ^ dr  ink 
«u  H-ater  he  would  .j/h  fo  Fib  Mj-ti'O’ 

gave  him  the  watpr.  ki^rT  hioi  gooif ;.in£Jiiv 
and  wa«  olum  t to  lyavy  ihy  t&qn  whoii  he 
tiirued  rPBih'S^ty  *vvor  oo  tim  'i«h  arKl  ih  o 
low  voice  «at.l  r 

**  Mother,  h-:.w  wus  d I f»  k?  io^t  vv.« 


rwAV,i !-/iVHV! ■>• 


# 


wf.  I 


Following  ti>e  GooU  Example 


; tha$  ft.  t&rtatyr 
npirij^|> , ^Marjorie 

r U> ?ii-  Sfly  4 ^ 

■ ^ Wf«$  T&  ‘ijprf&'p&mk. ' 


■ SpCMtattien  v # / -,  • 

JO.  CCETIS^  w lV*»  o^Wf j v&fch • •• 

there  wita  -^4  ..  - •; 

alloying  tii  ihvt  %**&& 

TVittoat-  Qhialp.itXtf  y fiy 

toHoh:  he  jiei'itijelt  to  fet  it 

blit  by  .tiiiV '■['jtiX’-'Xx*  w hatev’m  ] wjn?ri**#n*Ki  :: 
ha  ppe iW  tiv  tii#  \<hiy.  Ohe  da  y U 

party  ^;.(i'ix7t^..'-;  gif«l  ;'  pa  jd  \*  a , dayV:' 

Tjpvy  tdfctf  the  farmer  ip  at-. 

:xipm{>fWV;  Xta<UK.  hfit  he  noticed  the  VFfcy  tbey 
he? <1  f htiT  :}0iK^  and,  xl^y  Hitwl,  * - Instead,  /; 
lie  ye  them  hlog*  ami  ierihU;  bid  thdhi 
\y?uw  t,n  fond  l«h;f|»'  aiiil  hAlVjfU*,  aiffj,  feline  J 
tbem  havejv  jjo^l  cjuv V,  eport. 

••  JI^>eri> ; ir)t« ]r^^: tjiotift t 

th»*  day  wove  pfc-  h>  the  afternoon 

0 tie*  ^»finere  ret)ure*il  to  the  furtohah^  i \VI,at  edbir  Aift  jirmwtjl  want*" 

‘MMlo1'*  the  ior^r,  ‘4Suot  «!f  -the  - ^;if  • *,,• 
t?h*iv^  * 'Mifi,  bVue!,r  hi*  cvelahrK'ii  it.  iL^iat 

8f — *»— up/'  ii 1 t > 1 i replied  the  ° We  bayorff.,  got  iin$\  hlfit?^  IUwt?  :i«  m 
firporlwuiath  • - ' . ’ ■'••  •*■'-.  popular  Vte  dopT  ^ven  .ii  v to  keep  itT 

'u tfcen , •$$?$*  fer  h*y  vf?vM»#£>  $K*  rV^i4*  *■  ,i  * v l;  //.  v -.  ' 

1 vof  evai.Hv  “'  >h hi  \Uv  other  Wished  Him. Lock 

“ iH  Ife  ™*7-'  *";,  “'■itrr,s 

''  !’  •’•'  ’ "I  ma  WMM  y.Kt.r.lfly  fTnroiJ 

^ ftifehet  inMirr;  knnomev-d  the  lad. 

' .•  r h^  father,  laying  do^n 

LjfjLii ' >1*  r j * » v »*•;*  - \ ir,  t<  }♦$-.  raids  '.ami  turrmig  to  look  at  mi  •«*iT- 

' t ra?‘k.  T^  :^horvy?^  ; Ji ^ <^y  v of  Ajv-.'my:.;offl^e . to* 

ph>r\<^  hr  ihi*  h)  tj^'  JuatrM - day  »fj«SSlL:-':  . : 

/.in*-.  1*4kko>  W:  re  Mi\rl>*rv^ /hiqtiby.  To  ;‘ l faop(  Vih!  riMiu-  mt  -&*  wtl  ux  T did, 

make  the  ^ame  a*  . a;ji‘  pi^dWe.  pop.-*  eatmlv  r«*])Ued  th^  hoy., 
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The  Artful  Barrator 

BY  GEORGE  HARDING 


AS  it  always  has  been,  so  it  is  in  these 
new  days:  it  is  the  landsman  who 
^ **  conceives  the  devil-may-care  ad- 
ventures at  sea — romantic  deeds  such  as 
those  which  involve  piracy  and  loot. 
Once  upon  a time  a clerk  and  an  under- 
taker ingeniously  plotted  the  wreck  of 
the  Calliope  for  the  insurance  to  be 
gained;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sea- 
faring fellow  whom  they  picked  up  on 
the  water-side  of  New  York  to  further 
the  lucrative  romance — for  all  the  world 
like  consjnrators  in  a book — the  adven- 
ture, dreamed  in  some  dry  office  ashore, 
would  have  had  a highly  successful  end- 
ing. It  appeared  to  the  clerk  and  the 
undertaker  that  men  of  discretion  and 
courage  might  buy  a small  craft,  give 
her  a new  name  from  the  shipping  reg- 
ister, present  fanciful  photographs  to 
the  underwriters’  agents,  and  insure  her 
for  treble  her  value;  planning,  of  course, 
to  cast  her  away  at  some  convenient  time 
and  season.  They  were  quite  right : the 
adventure  went  well — until  the  seafaring 
man  turned  greedy  and  ingenious  and 
precipitated  a catastrophe  which  entirely 
lacked  the  glow  of  romance. 

The  yacht  Calliope , value  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  insured  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  put  out  from  New  York 
in  November  weather,  with  the  clerk 
and  an  undertaker  and  a seafaring  man 
aboard.  Two  weeks  later  the  adven- 
turers landed  in  a small  skiff  on  the 
Virginia  coast,  and  after  having  related 
a tale  of  melancholy  shipwreck  to  whom- 


ever they  fell  in  with,  promptly  made  for 
the  nearest  telegraph  office  and  notified 
the  underwriters  in  New  York  of  the 
total  loss  of  the  yacht.  This  was  all 
according  to  the  forms  required  by  law 
and  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  next  step  was  to  make 
before  a notary  an  affidavit  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Calliope . She  had  been  lost,  so  the  ad- 
venturers swore,  some  sixty  miles  south 
of  Frying  Pan  Shoal  in  a gale,  two  days 
before  they  landed  in  the  skiff.  There 
was  nothing  to  arouse  a suspicion  of 
fraud  in  the  mind  of  the  experienced 
insurance  - adjuster,  who  carefully  ex- 
amined and  considered  the  circumstances 
of  the  loss  as  stated  in  the  affidavit,  and 
in  due  time  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
was  paid  to  the  clerk  and  undertaker. 

The  case  was  apparently  settled  for 
good  and  all,  until  the  seafaring  man 
once  more  found  himself  stranded  in 
New  York.  Impressed  with  the  business- 
like promptness  with  which  the  under- 
writers had  paid  the  loss  on  the  Calliope , 
he  decided  to  attempt  further  to  realize 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  his 
reward  in  the  original  transaction  having 
been  only  a servant’s  share,  for  he  had 
only  been  hired,  at  a good  round  sum, 
to  navicrate  the  yacht  for  the  two  lands- 
men. Without  seeking  the  advice  of  the 
undertaker  and  the  clerk,  who  were  still 
congratulating  themselves,  the  seafaring 
man  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  under- 
writers and  informed  the  marine  sur- 
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voyor  1 hut  he  had  been  the  e.apt.nu*  of  motv..  In-  was  onbr  ^erfum  that  the  in* 

. the . Cali *<>],>’  \\W-ii  sbo  seek  off  Fryir^  iitvithu.il  h.  Two  him.  was  oof  the  -one  to 
Pan  some  ®Lx  namth's'.  heh\re  TTe  &*-  ‘ iteeumphNh  the  task.  ‘Without,  ft  rousing 
sorted  fhof  lav  had  .in  lam  careful  ero>s-  -ii'pioion  of  his  purpose,  hj?  iis-m red  lei  & 
boorhi-v  ,,{  lUr  position  pf  (1)0  yacht  eoljer  tho'j  hi-  chum  for  would 

when  .-h* • -auk;  rhal.  with  two  divers  ami  hr  allowed,  ami  made  nil  appointment 
a a-iii^pr-r  la.  hud  taken  odwinfaye  of  n wok  thereafter,  The  =uir^\yor  imme- 
fttvonihio  \yeaf:her  and  put  to  ami  dintely  sot.  out  for  the  creek  in  Nv»rrb 

had  soe<  ceded  in  i*ii  Ututv  tiio  ( '.oz/m/m , * Virol? mr  and  jipori  arrival  fwinit  the 

. 8i\d  fijoi  in  dutf  my  moment  hr  hod  Wr  - chided  spot  to  which  tiio  son  faring  m«u 
safely  hatd«:,j  o.tit  mm  ri»e  hauk>  of  *«  had  ..hauled  the  Cot![upr,  He  dh^mvenui 
•on  «*k  do.\n  on  |p  of  NhuH.lt  (Toyo-  tied  the  yacht  had  obviously  never'  born 

Inou  Now  hr  vvoutyil  £f|  know  what  set*  ou  the  bottom  uf  the  Atlantic;  mi  iW 
ihout-nktltM  mirk oovrio ■}>  would  h<»  w'dlum  eontTarv,  she  was  carefully  painted* 
to  oiak*-  with  Idftr  Furf  bennorr  ln>  perndved  that  it  -wm* 

■ ; Vesy  .-aid  Ury; . ■ soyvi’vor.  ■ umoeerrlly.  not  «t  m the  yaolit  his  company  hair 
‘‘Salvage.  Surrr5  H*y  wiped  tie-  sn'iih*  •*>  mo  d ; it  will  he  recalled  that  tin 
from  h id  face;  nnderhdmr  and  i-Vy  clerk  ha< l . -p remit*  d 

k*F\-  wot  -ynnvlhiov:.  lOo-hw  to  i m • 1'.:  i e-j  ft,j  rd.ir<foeWph.Sf  mwi'dlm  iumfmicr 

haven't  f f"  ptamod  the  imu»  wn.v  *,e\v  «jn>ek  j jieujrh  do  flwovfr 

*'  V.MI  l.KU-l"  rtjK  n-rwuir  iVffFrd.  tiit  if  hMoaftd  dmdity . Iffl  summmm- 
4iYw  mtnWs  here..  me  feyv*  enmse.j  to  certainly,  he  found  upon  5m 

Tupd*  rurTie>dny  and  vmrM  Lay  FT  <mirv  that  the  ywhtjmd  hern  in  in  pre>- 

, To  the  rxiwaa, •nred  iuar'u*  mrveynr  ent  portion  silJCr  i hr  previous 
the  ar.’  ooffnini.v  u ..;s  Ma,  a ia\ f ia.v  bur.  Tim  description  of  dm  erovr  .fitted 
Foa  h;.  fly*  hr-t  id;a>v  h'y.  ihhddod  that  usuetly  ihht  of  the  srrtfar;r«^  salvor  arid 
n craft,  r-ouhf  dm  r-.d-ud  f-ayu  ihh  M.r  ?)r  two  Inndyima?  who  had  eolleeted  flic 
huh* at  Wafers  nif  I'w  hu.:  F;u<  ; Thriliur*  fhlruu  .thousiiud  didlai^rl 


Tub  Barrators  at  Work 


La*t  port  for  the  Work;  the  undertaker  time  in  h Spanish  pert ; another  is  that 
and  the  seafaring’  man  were  at  any  rate  of  the  slave-ships  which  sailed  in  the 
well  sheltered  from  the  wind.  regular  West-Afriean>West-Iudian  trade 

in  the  old  days.  The  oaptttifi  of  the  first 
In  general  terms,  barratry  is  an  act  of  refused  to  put  to  in  a fair  wind,  hut 
fraud  perpetrated,  upon  the  underwriters  insisted  upon  putting  to  u*a.  in  a foul 
which  may  or  may  not.  involve  the  loss  one.  Fn  such  mrmnns  unices  die  loss  of 
of  the  ship.  One  ois*'  in  ill n.- 1 rat 5»m»  U Id-  -hip  n.ns; rally  Hropffht  him  up  for 
that  of  a certain  vessel  which  lay  for  a investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade; 


VERSirrpF  MtCMfiftW 


Qigtifize#  # 


THtfA’ ■£****  A WAS  fljRi’GR  l£L>  STILL  AFLOAT  BV  A PAS5MS0  ivf  BAMCR 


i.i|*  a . idrViuv  i*iv . Hiram**  th»  any  p.emjve.  kM.;.ovh'*k»v  <»u  \h&  nnrt.-.-of 

iUidrr<\  };hptv,  r<.pi:t::ipin5,  }!,;;?  tho  <*<-  r iT  iA  ; Wf  fit  what-  rligirulTy 

tioii  ha<i  in- ’I vn  hv:-r»  vt  kid  \y»  ai.l.i  I*  #0  <i  *mpTyu!  jprpt,,  &u\  inTri  vv]>at.  penl  yf 
s:ivi‘  ‘h-  •' h i f * . I ( c*  !•»>'  hi>  : l»t| t nl*  rvuniiujl  pv-ti’miI  i mr*  jymihl  lip  rpp.  r" 
tliouklj  flm  fitrrrjit utu  .cn*m ffr^Hy  yftftm'i'ih  as  it  swat  nth  to  lost*  lu$7ri*i{h‘ 

a 1‘n.hfhilj'itt  i*-'-  1 1 1 ; * I was*  *:/>  «■:=  sU  - 1*  f c t « t i \\irlpHij.  - r;>vr  vh.n-rT  i !;*•’ * rinv,  uvj  a.frn 

hy.  f.k<*  f Oiift, . )t  *»-a > li»;*ip.  Uir'S  {‘w nHhxtj  nffjiy  inri^ri.f «*Iy  p»pmV  h-Iapd-  <.»f  the 

up>.  >Hjf  mip  of1  bprp'pry.  ;fv«yn  Ivwla.T  spmV?  Nu  mvat  uroV  m rannlrrl 

: n.»  old  v]:»\,.-r.,!.T»UJl  \Vi"J0  >uviuilip  <v‘  1 hi  - • * T t A mV  !l!;nl  who 

.•"PM'ini.pi.-J  this  !):  ?]•  " —♦•:•••  '•Ah-vi  fju  - ;k  *>f  t.l»e  vmrM  An< v lir  iva* 

yApp-i  Mil  ill.:  hipi.  W;.  - i.:-;  i!  <£%>%$  apf  rnn  t & •.  ■<  < is*  a £i>J  mM«»M  ae<*n«!.ph  -h 

r-'m-l  (it  Afrv'i  >•<>.?  !*r  W'-!'  i*  fjjr*  v'i  M ; * in  y.  V,  i >!.•••  /Harm./  -'rv^v 

a>  /i  jirMrrA.  (i\  . -.  ft > p - ,■ % Y*  m A - : i ) > ppilpl ;]  m-  »!r-it.  bcrjrOTFT  IS  OHe  of  tfcj 

V.i.-iH’  av;-.»  • : M - r \V«  .m  . ..••••...•  r.  ;i<' J " mO'/L  0’7  f*?i  m.  >n  the  jrJYmlld.  ftm*- 

\v Kh*r.y r^meoi* :ftfc  'tU.  ■■»■ ■ vyer.  thW  hi> rr*»*r,\  U <.f  nil  erinves  Aha 

qf,  d<Apv--jtk*n 


THE  AKTf  K'L 


sov  tk-m,  uowt  There  V V.-^ •€>:  •.h%-.6nn.!  in  [i*m- 

tliii^  0 tW  sore  done  uiij  more,’"  sshd  York-..  The  -hip  M-hried  to  em'ry  the 
iV  well-known  surveyor.  "\Y*;v-  b«vu  un  earye  clear  fr.»tn  with 

oiy  job  here  for  twenty  swaps.  and  J.  have  Muse  bids  of  Jadinu:  in  sure  m e wa - w, 
•UeYCr  -jt^mi  across  ....  (>h,.  hr  My*.  -way  be  Y'ikon  -ovif  <*ii  th^ir  fujj  \ ai .im  of  0$ 

find  be  — ^ihey  ban*  tilt  ahui^bty  iiifhv.ly^  thousand  dnHaiv:  the  pm/iimu 

Caaii  opener  ^ver  at  the  >h<-  wiLs  r<»  ht*  paid*  *md  t&i  ‘sJiif  tyu*  far.bt; 

th>naj  iioiJik  E.yex  *ee  »nk/Ty  ^Etii’ted  by  the  skipper  at  Smite  .inv^rabiy 

. bhvvi  on  tin-  voyage  r.<  New  York.  In 
‘’But  I dtViiT  mean  a >.rap>i*pva^r Y*  the  m tar  i'ormx  <*f  the  **:# f/.  :^m  «>t  ImarUitf 
?unyy>'r  lay*ri!<xl,  “I  mean  t tie  »V/ne  ♦*£  impd-di'ico  li-tijjvr-.  Mu*  Mexeem  ev 
opraerT  ?>»*<m«-d  f«»  the  skipper  of the  that 

The  kah-ol  'the  subtle  differ, >ivep  H :tluV:  hw  (->> rk  was  just  the  ritrhr  ton  mi  tre  £o? 
The  hart  / ?V  C'Wft  4>lil  from  .New  the  0*^0;  that  p,he  was  of  wood  ; f » 1 *. * 

Y».*rk  to  Mexican  peri-  5u  h^iumato  -ho  could  easily  be  mad*.  away  with : Ami 
P&tS&t  and  there  refzvdatly  disYparyTTl  that  rles  owner?  of  the  hark,  who  did  not 
it,  While  lyin.tr  >u  the  little  peri  of  outer  ifitfi  the  «pn wi  leu  at  rdl,  would  reai- 

Tvvolmhi  the  -skipper  cl  lh»  r,mu.  -m-h-  ly  he  in*  mors  by  her  1.^-,  All  that  was 

ifll  shelter  froin  the  nlhldiyy*  he#b  Trm  needed  the  fratid  nats  ti}fe 

ipmuied  thy  watr/wiY*  rate?.  where  both  ortptpiiA-  eoun  Wane- ; ti.«  roust  -h:r<  tile 

coffee  mercimnis  anil  hehorne-n  sipped  hi!K  o]  ladioe.  Io.ul  Ids  craft  with  ibe 

vrine  wiib  Bk  b.piiru  oapruins  in  port  sov^n  Unnisiinl  ber\n<  ?Jicks,  and  scuttle 
A uoddiiifi:  aeip;iinrtfan,s*  with  it  sw.arlhy  tin*  ship  ef  Hrai 
• .Mexkau  . ptew  for  the  rdpdftin  nf  tjie.  ik  iii  it-,  jfajr 

fV/a^  •while  hlfe  hnrk  ^hrwly  uploaded  Aipper. 

car^ro;  ;hm)  nnec  tids  n hn iore-hip  was  *4  l ev-  thfni?aud  «h*l|ars.M  eonHdoniW 

assured,  t)»e  Afe^ican  unfolded  a lively  wTispervd  the  Mexiteui.  “ is  nth  ref|  by 
seherne.,  .already  • • firrnn^'d  between . ,-mi.  dfEe  *}¥<>* tf  Oi  the  Hmri  who  .will  ({(.  tfe 
aeent  in  Ter-elotb.r  und  hfe  firm  ip  Ntiw  .job.*’ 

Yorku  The  [dot  we-  to  make  knavish  *v  Muhe  <1  Arneriojin  rruuj,>y  end  b*- ‘f 

u-o  of  the  coffee to  fill  them  with  tuy  Hjfrrtpi! 'X  drily  replied  thfi  »;npir:in 

febav’oe's  and  cru-.w  and  iu  number  ami  of  the -fd* *•?*/<. 

mark  ear h in  fh<  yone  manner  that  <-<.io  « The  . loirlc  ‘ saib*d-  fr*uu  Teee»1ii?],i  the 

<aeky  i\ri<  n»arkvd,  Idv.-  thousand  la  kt>e  of.  Mcreh.  witli  her  bo^us  ear^-<.  and 
were  to  he  blinded  •N-fn>e<  two  tlmnonot  wa^  .ab;endon(M?  M |#i  ^ her  crew  off 
Tifv:ho . aiarkt'd ' fetpfv  t -ppo  llattemy  After  two  Hay*,  spruj  m 

IbiH-  of  lading  -were  t«»  be  mud-  smi  jn  opt  ?]  ‘bonis  the  -rew  was  pielo-d  np  :uul 
dhe  js^>dar  noMKier  by  the  ae«int  in  rjb-**<»-  knnied  ifi  'Nnrtolk.  where  they  sefeirati-d. 
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enough  to  excuse  misfortune;  and  when 
the  skipper  of  the  Amelie  reported  his 
loss.,  not  only  was  no  suspicion  aroused 
against  him,  hut  he  was  dealt,  with  in 
the  cafes  of  the  quay  in  such  a way  as 
to  relieve  his  melancholy.  It  so  chanced, 
however,  that  when 
the  skippers  dis- 
tress was  thus  be- 
ing alleviated,  his 
schooner  came  to 
the  surface  and  was 
sighted  by  a New- 
foundland tug, 
bound  across  from 
Placentia  to  Mique- 
lon; and  she  was 
thence  towed  into 
the  harbor  of  St. 
Pierre.  The  skip- 
per w as  con  gra  t u- 
la  ted  upon  the  re- 
covery of  the  craft 
— until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a series 
of  capable  auger- 
holes  iu  the  bull 
had  let  in  the  water 
by  which  she  had 
l>€*en  sunk.  T h e 
cargo  of  salt  had 
dissolved  and  es- 
caped ; whereupon, 
as  a matter  of 
course,  the  schooner 
had  come  to  the 
surface. 

But  the  skipper 
was  not  abashed. 
“ True,'”  said  he; 
st  those  are  my 
auger  - holes.  My 
ship  was  derelict. 
It  is  the  custom,  is 
it  not,  to  sink  a 
derelict  ?” 

And  nothing  could  be  proved  against 


The  Funnel  was  repaint  an 


It  frequently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  owners  of  a vessel  to  have  her  cast 
away.  No  positive  directions  are  needed 
to  inform  a wise  skipper  of  the  hu  si  no- 
te be  expected  of  him.  A tip  is  enough : 
if  he  fails  to  take  it  he  can  be  discharged ; 
if  he  acts  Upon  it  no  awkward  invr-fiea 
tioii  is  allowed  to  embarrass  him  if  the 
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A short  time  afterward  the  Gann  was 
reported  still  afloat  by  a passing  steamer, 
and  a tug  put  to  sea  in  search  of  her. 
Eventually  picked  up,  with  her  decks 
level  with  the  water,  she  was  towed  into 
Norfolk,  where  she  sank  to  the  bottom. 
The  underwriters 
refloated  her; 
whereupon  it  was 
discovered  that  the 
bottom  of  the  ship, 
from  stem  to  stern, 
had  been  bored  full 
of  holes.  When  the 
hatches  were  open- 
ed, the  fraudulent 
character  of  t h o 
cargo  was  discov- 
ered. In  one  of  the 
spaces,  cleared  of 
bags  to  enable  the 
conspirators  to 
reach  the  ship’s 
planking  and  bore 
the  holes,  was  found 
a three-inch  auger, 
still  fast  in  an  un- 
completed hole. 

This  auger  is  the 
u Garni  opener  ” of 
the  National  Board. 

Another  case  in 
which  a scuttled 
ship  returned  like 
a ghost  to  accuse 
her  skipper  was 
that  of  the  French 
schooner  A m fit  io, 
which  had  been  re- 
ported lost  in  a 
gale  of  wind  off 
St.  Pierre  - M iquef 
Ion.  Her  return  to 
port,  when  skipper 
and  crew  were  just 
about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  rascality 
in  the  wine  - shops  of  those  French 
islands,  was  as  singular  an  affair  as 
maritime  reports  disclose.  The  schooner 
was  in  salt,  outbound  from  France  to 
the  Banks  fish i n g-groi mds<  and  sin*  was 
scuttled  in  the  familiar  way,  by  means 
of  the  handy  auger.  She  sunk ; there 
was  not  a sign  of  her  above  water 
when  the  crew  headed  for  St.  Pierre  in 
the  dories,  There  had  been  wind — gale 


THE  AKr)\Fi;  t BA  n.i?A-t0R 


own?T  .c&t)  help  it.  The  following  wu»r»- 
or  ]v><  dm*«t  immuitbou  vvws .written  by 
an  />wr  'to  ffae*.  captain.  of  a Hfthtli’ 
steamer  m the  ^h'diterranoun  tfwdPi 
^ The  r !^r0’rl#i \ fo  V^H: 

tern  Wir  due  OetvinVr 

and  a Tdby dw it  £T000  j<^,  siarin  c 
w m the:  ftiret.  A,**  I Juice  3 1 ready  ed 
Vtecd  .•: y&uri' tfe.  ] ibrmraurir  for 

total  \om  totals  £EhadO  on  idiip  aud 
freight.  This  .would  strira  it*  * 4 ml  give 
^ ii  good  start  if  ^ should,  be  .-larky 
Hiouglu  \ tteiik  thiy  iBlttn* 

as  elrietly  private  and  coetidenf  ui(er 
They  ...TMrif  w^ht 

f.fc  ship.  ‘ TTnfoiliiniQtel>%.  m tit*?, 

trial  6i  the  ease  the  ..&&$«%>«#  under- 
writefe,  in  sotti  e fashion  or  pth&TV  goi  m*d 
ppsBt^viorjf  of  the  owner V gentle  hint  <vnd 
rend  it  to  the  court 


iti&uriu kh;  wHi 
paid •; whether  e*r  intf:  the  ingenious-  owner 
“ >&*  ^treil  **u  and  ’ ^ gafc  a good  star i *' 

(Cqiw^ufnl  tifHther  the  linderwrHers  vuvr 
an  'oijrurt.  Whether  or  not  deaf  triftlo.  - lie  "had  rafter. mr>ris -.ju^a^ 

his  .pro&t»et^te  is  not  recorded i.  ;:it  wn*  notcdv  tliao 

there  *$  ^u>  hndt  as  io  hi»  future—  &jr&wded  into  their  (jtuirief^  but ■ ■ ot-teri; 
after  v«ttt  ±nU-rrn\  of  Clos*  ly  deluded  re-  wise  hr  was  not  remarked,  nor  was  be  at- 
tir^ujexit,  ad  ymiweV  nil  regarded  n>  n -owhoinns  person.  The 

voyage  wasdVishortv  and  flic  area  the  r \va* 
A Bungling  nttcnipt,  nm«fc  by  ah  owner  good ; should.  anytime,*  hofoll— should  the 
in  pursue  without  faking  anybody  whom*  -hip  Pike  are.  lor  .wain.] »k— -ne i t h« r pas- 
soever  .into  his  enrdiden^e.  was  *h“  effort  nor  ertfw  woo  hi  be.  hi  cciBshiep 

to  destroy  theAk  &./  Afuhfrii'tw.  carrying  able  dahireT  ui  their  Hws.  I tv  would  he 
freight  and  pu-swi gets  from  Louden  to  awkward  for  file  hied*  but  the-  bf ait  \v:iv 
Tyne.  Juki.  In-fore- -the  dup  him  led  ptj  her  iuriirbd*  And  the  boat  did  take  tire, 
regular  voyage,  the  owner.  .1-  U was  litter  Hut  The  ipeeadu>ry  attempt  was  .nouie  h\ 
disclosed,  came-  tibuiird  dwgii  »**-•/!  as  a - hasfh  . tutd  tre;hda?  ion,  and  only  tadf~ 

di**d.  T h c- 

‘ "•  i'  tire  whs 


Tiw  Na.w.*  v^Vs»  nut*  rw<&  tut» 


LOAOtlJ  WITH  i'V^CMKok.^  i at  iNSftAU  -Of 
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sel.  Five  years  later  the  man  returned 
to  England,  being  too  homesick  to  re- 
main any  longer  away,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted. 

In  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  crime,  however  strong  the 
circumstantial  evidence  may  be,  the  case 
of  the  Somis  will  do  very  well.  When 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquired  into  her 
loss,  the  testimony  given  by  the  officers 
as  to  the  circumstances  attending  her 
sinking,  two  hours  after  leaving  a Span- 
ish ore  port,  was  such  as  to  arouse  sus- 
picion. It  was  testified  by  the  captain 
that  when  the  order  was  given  to  aban- 
don ship  the  water  was  lapping  the  deck. 
An  engineer  testified,  however,  that  he 
saw  the  circulating  water  from  the  en- 
gines discharging  above  the  water-line 
at  the  time  the  order  was  given.  There 
was  in  the  two  statements  a discrepancy 
of  twelve  feet  or  more  in  the  height  of 
the  deck  above  water.  Subsequently 
others  of  the  crew  testified  that  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  start  the  pumps,  and 
that  the  life-boats,  after  having  been 
lowered,  lay  by  for  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  ship  foundered.  What  at  first 
looked  like  an  ordinary  case  of  a ship 
lost  at  sea  developed  into  one  of  prema- 
ture abandonment;  and  when  witnesses 
were  produced  who  testified  to  overhear- 
ing the  owner  of  the  Somis  remark  that 
the  ship  was  far  from  “ paying  expenses  ” 
and  was  “ripe  for  loss,”  the  first  clue  to 
possible  knavery  was  uncovered.  The 
owner  was  placed  on  the  stand  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  “the  selling  value  of  the 
ship  ” and  as  to  the  amount  of  in- 
surance carried.  He  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  steamer  was  worth,  afloat, 
some  £12,000,  though  when  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  her  value,  as  assessed 
upon  the  insurance  underwriters,  was 
£24,000.  This  testimony  was  given  be- 
fore a court  of  inquiry  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  to  deal  with  the  captain’s  cer- 
tificate. And  this  the  court  did  in  a 
most  severe  way,  depriving  him  of  his 
papers  for  two  years;  afterward  calling 
the  public  prosecutor’s  attention  to  what 
was  considered  a possible  case  of  bar- 
ratry. It  is  not  recorded,  however  that 
the  captain  went  to  jail ; stupidity  and 
negligence  are  sufficient  excuses  to  cover 
many  crimes  at  sea. 
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Curiously  enough,  it  is  often  the  lands- 
men who  plan  these  romantic  crimes. 
They  are  no  navigators  themselves;  con- 
sequently they  must  take  into  the  con- 
spiracy some  stray  old  sea-dog,  out  of  a 
berth,  at  odds  with  life,  and  ready  for 
any  sort  of  remunerative  villainy.  They 
pick  these  fellows  up  in  the  sailors’ 
lodging-houses  and  waterside  drinking- 
places  such  as  all  piratical  romances 
describe.  A dim  back  room,  closed  doors, 
a bottle  of  red  rum,  and  a hairy  old  fel- 
low in  a pea-jacket  are  the  ingredients 
wherewith  more  real  romances  of  the  sea 
are  brewed  than  the  matter-of-fact  reader 
supposes : the  rascals  and  places  still  exist 
in  South  Street,  New  York,  on  the  Bar- 
bary coast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  water- 
side of  all  the  remotest  harbors.  When 
the  two  landsmen  who  stole  the  Leopard 
picked  up  their  navigator,  they  must 
have  found  him  in  some  such  seaman’s 
port  ashore.  At  any  rate,  they  chartered 
that  iron  screw  steamship,  enlisted  the 
navigator  in  the  mystery,  manned  the 
boat  with  a pliable  crew,  cleared  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  ballast,  and  put  out 
from  Cardiff  on  the  big  adventure.  They 
conformed  to  the  good  manners  of  the 
sea  until  they  passed  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  reporting  themselves,  of 
course,  in  the  regular  way.  And  then  the 
romance  went  forward. 

They  had  planned  to  steal  the  ship:  a 
comparatively  easy  operation,  all  being 
said  and  done.  In  the  first  place,  the 
landsmen  chartered  the  Leopard  for  a 
six  months’  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
put  the  stranded  captain  of  their  choice 
in  command,  and  started  on  the  ad- 
venture. Once  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  crew  was  put  to  work 
changing  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
ship.  The  funnel  was  repainted  from  a 
red  to  a black  color,  bridge  and  wheel- 
house  and  all  the  life-boats  save  two  were 
also  repainted.  The  ship’s  name  was 
then  changed:  to  do  this  was  a consider- 
able task,  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  builders’  plates  with  the  ship’s  name 
from  above  decks  as  well  as  below  in 
the  engine-room;  repainting  the  name  on 
both  bows  and  astern,  and  finally  filing 
it  from  the  ship’s  bell.  It  will  be  ob- 
served from  these  small  circumstances 
that  the  difficult  task  of  changing  the. 
ship’s  identity  was.  apparently,  Complete- 
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ly  accomplished.  Under  cover  of  night 
,the  steamer  was  put  about;  the  two  un- 
changed life-boats,  a life-belt  or  two,  and 
some  deck  rubbish  were  thrown  over- 
board to  furnish  a clue  to  passing  ship- 
ping as  to  the  mystery  of  the  fate  of  the 
Leopard . With  all  lights  screened,  the 
ship  then  stole  westward  through  the 
strait,  unobserved  by  the  signal  sta- 
tion, which  had  so  recently  reported  the 
Leopard  as  passing  eastward.  After 
provisioning  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
the  Leopard , under  her  new  name,  steamed 
across  the  Atlantic,  appeared  at  Santos, 
Brazil,  with  forged  clearance  papers,  and 
obtained  from  unsuspecting  shippers  a 
cargo  of  nearly  four  thousand  bags  of 
coffee,  valued  at  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  consigned  to  Marseilles. 

The  two  landsmen  were  taking  no 
chances:  they  were  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  life-boats  left  adrift  had  tricked  the 
shipping  world  into  listing  the  Leopard 
as  missing.  It  was  within  the  realm  of 
reason  that  they  had  not  even  been 
sighted,  in  which  case  the  owners,  re- 
ceiving no  word  from  the  charterers  or 
news  in  current  shipping  reports,  would 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Lloyds  in  locating  the  ship.  They 
prepared  for  this,  immediately  on  sailing 
from  Santos,  by  again  changing  the  color 
of  the  funnel  and  the  ship’s  name,  thus 
ending  the  trail  of  the  Leopard  if  they 
should  be  traced  to  Santos.  But  the 
landsmen  had  no  intention  of  appearing 
so  near  England  as  Marseilles.  Moreover, 
they  were  adventurers  seeking  larger 
reward  than  mere  freight  - charges; 
their  plan  was  to  dispose  of  the  cargo 
for  their  own  benefit.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, however,  they  must  confine 
their  operations  to  out-of-the-way  ports. 
The  ship  was  headed  for  Cape  Town, 
where,  by  means  of  cleverly  counterfeited 
invoices  and  receipts,  and  stamps  se- 
cured beforehand,  the  ship  reported  to 
the  customs  as  hailing  from  a small 
Central-American  coffee  port.  The  two 
landsmen,  posing,  no  doubt,  as  coffee- 
growers  seeking  new  markets  for  their 
crops,  found  little  trouble  in  selling  the 
cargo  of  coffee,  and  then  gleefully  pock- 
eted the  receipts.  Unable  to  obtain  an- 
other cargo  immediately,  and  fearing  to 
risk  the  danger  of  an  extended  stay  in 
Cape  Town,  the  adventurers  set  sail,  with 


regular  clearance  papers,  for  a port  they 
had  no  intention  of  entering.  With 
slight  counterfeited  alterations,  however, 
the  papers  were  good  for  any  port.  The 
steamer  next  appeared  at  Mauritius, 
and  failing  to  secure  a cargo  in  reason- 
able time,  sailed,  and  eventually  arrived 
at  Melbourne.  She  was  now  known  as 
the  Indian,  and  was  put  up  for  sale  by 
the  landsmen,  who  were  anxious  to  end 
the  adventure  with  the  added  profits 
secured  by  disposal  of  the  ship,  before 
the  original  owners,  or  the  swindled  cof- 
fee merchants  of  Santos,  succeeded  in 
finding  either  ship  or  landsmen.  It  was 
the  first  intention  of  the  landsmen,  fail- 
ing to  dispose  of  the  ship,  to  scuttle 
her;  but  they  changed  their  minds. 

Again  had  it  not  been  for  the  sea- 
faring element  in  the  adventure,  all 
might  have  turned  out  well.  This  time 
it  was  not  an  indiscreet  captain  who 
failed,  to  play  the  part  expected  of  him; 
rather  it  was  the  number  of  conspirators 
who  had  to  be  taken  into  confidence. 
There  was  the  crew:  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  the  cruise  soon 
after  sailing  from  Gibraltar;  some  of 
them  had  not  fallen  in  with  the  scheme, 
but,  being  at  sea,  they  were  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conspirators.  The 
adventurous  landsmen  would  not  trust 
the  seamen  ashore  while  in  port;  for  once 
a seaman  is  comfortably  stowed  away 
in  a grog-shop,  he  may  relieve  his  con- 
science of  all  his  troubles  at  sea.  At 
Melbourne,  customs  officers  observed  that 
the  crew  of  the  Indian  was  never  allowed 
ashore.  In  fact,  the  only  persons  leaving 
her  were  the  two  landsmen.  Another 
suspicious  circumstance  noted  was  that 
the  fires  were  always  banked  aboard  ship. 
This  is  not  customary  aboard  tramp 
steamers;  it  is  unusual  for  a ship,  posted 
as  for  sale,  to  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  on 
short  notice;  neither  are  crews  kept 
aboard  such  ships.  The  Indian  was 
looked  up  in  Lloyds’  Register  of  ship- 
ping by  customs  officials,  and  the  real 
ship  of  that  name  was  found  to  be  a 
much  larger  craft  of  entirely  different 
rig  and  appearance.  Suspicion  once 
aroused,  it  did  not  take  long  to  connect 
the  mysterious  craft  with  the  missing 
Leopard , notice  of  whose  disappearance 
had  been  received  some  time  before. 

The  adventure,  so  nearly  successful, 
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was  up.  The  \v#s  wdzed.  i hi*  tin:  petmauis  appeared  over  tin:*  horizon, 

Imnlsnjyn  a ml  »tauyr.iu*?.:  adv<Hiiairer*  ar-  oli  tliw  boats-  wore  put  orer  tin*  sidy  and 
n-y^Tj.  < direful lv  its  they  bad  rrrnm'Oil  -mrn  llu-a .-  we<v  hosuiy  joadnd  Cram  fie 
ill  .TtKuk^  /»f  the  < * r 1 L- 1 1 r* t ) l,r<>l’ani,  «n  ep  ‘ drek  nnmy  ;ts  the  boat*;  . would. 

P>  ohan^:tir»  her  renter  -number.  tbe.tyw»  snl  fely  earryv  The  opproiu*hin£  sohowner, 
land  mi,  n bad  felled  f«  remove  from  ••  'the  Ternm;*.  .hovy  m oboe  by  the’  JuuUvk 
tluv  Ifttr-hiiiik  a *Wmuiii*a;  "not# ' . •aiitl  tylifc^UlL  ? ttpie  -$fe£ 

wph.  the  name  [.rop'ini  nn  if,  The  puso  tfl*o  luvf  boat*, 

was  complete ■ n<min*t  them,  Tie*  ^-Ijeme  ms  browed  #j&*  not  only  n, 

rolieH  1)r*  insurance  on  i<Hrh  riiriiu  ami 
Sr»rrie  years  n*re  the  schooiier  JlifiVe?  1 tth)A  but  also  to- stm*  the  fntatew* 

wbl.-d  fiMir.  \Vhh.*he;ni  Xova  -Hoot  bp  and  dt-spose  of  them  at  the  Fme  ii  port 
mar«m*<!  by  *%  Utne-n..ses-'  who  had  eon-  of  Sh  'Piom-Mhpfoloie  whoi*^  a read., 
splm?  yiliainy^ white  ^atpd  on  thcvemckyr ' f?ote  awaited.  To  Tkowti%; 

h*»oy  of  sborr-towii  stores.  ft  was  never  had  law  folly  el  eared  from  a Xm;>  • 

jtetemted  that  the'  ,/-op//r>*  $fould  iv aoh  Soothm  port  in  balinst  /».*?•  St.  Pierre, 

port,  and  she  r (Ji<l  If  or  er«rgt>  the  only  alterations  neeessary  in  her 

r.f  lobsters,  d^i^ncyl  for  Oanodimv  wm-  paper*  Muir  to  elmoee  the  eifr^ooa^n" 

^ro.pth.n  hr  way  of  the  part;  of  Halifax,  from  t6  t *\&  thousand  ease* 

When  s};ih  WH<  Weil  nUt  O.  ^ |.:*We\:  r of  lob-lVlM"  ><Vt  ! ITUO  WAS  1o*t-  JO  frOfo 

the  3%pi(v>'  wijs*  ho'‘e  f6,‘  hh’d:.  i »re.i>ar'^.ftotis  forrimr  the  ¥>orb  the  oub  ^ehobuer 

v<<*rr»  j)t  <>mv  hea-nn  to  se<itdv'  Hio  to  t'Jte  other;  Itfote  was  impeTMtiv.v  as 

•. The  di-at^hr^  • vve^re ' and  the  entire  th»h  ferlioa  of  the  xwean  is  frequented 
or ow  were  so.-.o  l-n-Hv  « lerner-d  ill  passm^  hy  runeemuo  -craft;  Awkward 

- of  lob-tors  iVon  { hie  }\ehl  t b (Ikv  eiue^fujns  wreihl  mim  if  sueh  a eraft 
ch*ek.  A e;o*ful  lor, hour  was  kept  for  siehteil  tl«e  trees  for  of  earyo;  hedrles, 

• 0.45 hr  of  {xnether  sail  --not  only  for  po;v  daTe  reina.ined  tire  far  mr.ro  lewafontis 
-ihio  ItiqUisitivc  lUiSsinp:  evaft.  her  na?-  operoihoi  of  watt jiiir  de*  A-onoov  This 
tkqderix  for  another  ><-iH*r»vn-w  .»!  ahonr  ^eeqhipji  died.  1 f 1 1 > Thw.ty-  yf.iod  ' hy  lone' 
vhe  v;»nel  toijprtiie,  i * j i < 1 oM-ilv  f«.  hr  ihfiU  i*  efiouelt  to  seo  Jlttflff?  vj|i;ippear  i-o* 
fied  by  ibo^e  aboard  the  Jnyihr  1»  two  iro^]  attd  al),  nfr/'r  wliieli  dir  hend.-d  for 
tnpjoiik  ami'  8t  Pn^re,  .while  the  new  *if  the  Jupii'tf 

from  eat*h  topmast  OiW-  the  era  ft  with  lonMed  their  bonn  rmd  headed  for  the 
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Noym-Sention  coast,  where  they  reported  tpjfrjftri  with  pnmAwtm^  i;T  wafer,  np$r» 
her  ns  lost*  at  sen.  which  fra mlulent  mshmiee  va*  iydWted 

The  adventure  was-  entirely  av.ivessful.  after  the  chip  had  been  scuttled.  T«»-dn,v 
T;ii»-  underwrite?*  pa id  ia  total  in**-aii  the  is  n lessen  in.fi  /Time,  carried  or\ 

also .YiibyfttW  value  largely  by  adv»mtntau$;  Jaiidsmetl 
of  1 ho  hd^n-rs  -•-«*  did  rlie  buyer  hi  St.  seek,  to  pro  tit  «t  thy  y?yper»se  of  the  mw. 
PnTf<\  The  w^lhpaid  doii^drat^W  on  cmc  mifhnvvriter*  by  gaMtmg  mvuy  yacht* 
the  Thro/m*  remained  for  |ftme  time  in  <»r iwoVng amrmjohih:^.  (It  Is  a ruri-m 
S,ty.  Pierre  emehraiiny  the  profitable  nut-  fact  ilou  some  of  the  timrtne  nndorwnV 
con te  <rf  the  oidv^iitiTrii.’  .Elotud  wdtii  tlfo  Irig  firbis  are  the  l.hpghst  jn^urw»fs  of 
of  t lie  dooeitv  they  >]. ^l»k=d  tn  scuffle  miioiiKl.ihW)  It  take?  a daring  and  art 
•bo  Tin, -nay  on  fiiy  r^.va'gjp  Imrne.  It  1$  ful  ^-uman  to  viiHlertrfkc  the  knavery < 
reasounhfy ' e/vinru  • that  liMji  jhc  com  for  ;»  ^y-oenj  c f tfitmu#  Jiitr  11  igetiee 
ifrifttfoTii  let  well  eiimigh  nl<uuy  the  ket^  tjLVid<>rwrj^)ri.:.  ayeitMt.eV,:;P<*8.t^it; 
fraud  would  never  hare  U-  vv  discev-  to  the  p<‘Mimu  o{  the  steamers.  m«d  wen' 

ored.  The  Thomas,  bailed  from  St.  allies*  del  ail  of  their  movements : winch 

Pierre  for  n Nova  - Seofirui  port,  and  ha*  the  slightest  appearance*  of  hrdn£  mu 
was  vetinled  at  is@ki  After  the  stvmul  ,(  of  the  ortlinory.  Moreover,  to-day  eaw- 
the  underwriter?;  became  suspicious,  fnl  t?ib  h kept  upon,-  a mumne's  record; 
They  inquired  info  the  cafch  of  the  and  an  iififjenvritb/-®  *u*pomm  once 
Thonms.  hud  learned  that  'though  slip  aroused,  \\  *?ant«ir.i  finds  it  very  difficult 
h.ni  -si i 1(m ] from  Nova  Scoria  in  ballast,  to  sT-enre  another  eomnnin d.  Then?  is, 

St..  Pierre  had  reported  her  arriving  of  oqtfra^  a wry  Tkofei^  .iny^tig/atiOh 

with  a cargo  v«f  lobsters  in  eases,  This  into  the  captain's-  when  ship 

fact  once  established,  tint  whole  fraud  oml  crew  i':(m  he  got  m ; hut  when  the 
was  unearthed.  ship  is  rust  away  on  some  rnimto  rivf. 

pr  is  seuttllHf  on  t he Iii*rii  seas-*  the  hazard 
Of  ?ueeesHf{j]  attempts  at  barratry  it  of  gath* ring  oYiderwe  is  open  h.qh  hy 
is  impossible  u*  obtain  a record;  ilmtv  large ‘tui’d  top  expensive  to  in?  under  taken, 

must  he  any  number  of ; sntdj—flio  falcs.  I t fs  weli  known,  too,  that,  a shipwreck 

of  epiir^c,  are  unkppWtt  to  ail  bVf;  the  crow.  Iinvfiig;  suryjtv^l  ^fituPwhat 

oMnspira  ivrs;  they  yould  rap-  b>u  filths  superficial  i*;va  mi  nation  of  the  first 

however,  from  the  cases  rnc-b t ibm.Hh  Lloyd  ;ment  sejiter^  f h the  ffVnr  wind: 
winch  ft  re  t>ineul  of  both  the  adventurer-'  of  IteavcTi  v fher»>  js  nothing  so  elusive  a- 
and  tilt*. 'trickery  jmoeu-md  SjTffmg-erjiit,  vm  able  seaman,  am!  n/*thinp  .quire  -e 
driven  mp  of . i'be  pvers<*;>  trade  of  the  elose-mouthrd  :w  a first  .or.  ^epond  offi,v-r 
\orrh  AVlaotic  by  tin-  iuereayinc  nmuber  wlum  the  eoriduef  of  eap'fa in  abd  erew  i- 
of  tramp  ^tretorrs.  pres<*nt»^l  the  great’  ealled  An  • question  The  captain  who 
cst  oppnrtuno.v;  and  if  is  ef  sneii  that  make-  .'.way  with  a st€^i  ship  ie^ve.s  no 
the  largest,  number  *>f  ej:- $f  :>re  kn'uv.Tu  iellhde  umger- Violet  tu  prove  hb  or  hue ; 
The^*  v.  eru-eut  Is  were  frerpn'oifly  nevertheless,  tliere  any  plenty  of  ^apiebi- 

dt-p;m*hed  to  the  WV-t  Indies  for  ear-  under  suspicion  fey  having  lost  their 
goes  of  nu>Ia«spy;  they  sailed,  however,  ships  under  mysterious  ydrcumsrapc^.  A 
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OLD  Mr.  Piper  lay  in  bed  wishing. 
He  wished  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  get  up.  He  wished  that  he  might 
get  up  and  dress  and  go  out  to  the  dining- 
room and  have  breakfast  with  Myra  and 
her  husband.  He  could  hear  the  faint 
click  of  cup  against  saucer,  and  the 
sound  of  subdued  talking,  and  now  and 
again  laughter. 

Perhaps  Myra  was  right — old  people 
do  need  a great  deal  of  sleep;  but  when 
one  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  and  goes 
to  bed  so  early,  one  wakes  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  five  months  one  gets 
pretty  well  rested  up. 

Once,  just  after  he  came,  he  had 
thought  it  would  make  a good  joke  to 
surprise  Myra  and  her  husband  by  get- 
ting up  early  and  appearing  in  the  dining- 
room just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to 
breakfast,  but  of  course  they  were  not 
expecting  him,  and  somehow  it  had 
seemed  to  upset  things  so  that  he  had 
not  tried  it  again.  He  was  afraid  Myra 
thought  him  very  ungrateful  for  the 
trouble  she  took  to  bring  him  his  break- 
fast in  bed  every  morning. 

And  he  owed  a great  deal  to  Myra;  she 
had  been  a good  daughter.  Many  chil- 
dren forget  their  parents  in  their  old 
age,  but  Myra  was  not  like  that.  Had 
she  not  insisted  that  he  sell  out  his  inter- 
est in  the  dry-goods  store  up-State  and 
come  to  the  city  to  live  with  her,  so  that, 
as  she  herself  said,  she  could  see  to  it 
that  father  ended  his  days  in  peace  and 
comfort?  She  had  even  not  wanted  to 
take  the  money  for  his  board  until  he 
made  it  plain  that  he  shouldn’t  feel  right 
unless  he  paid. 

It  seemed  longer  than  usual  to  wait 
this  morning.  But  at  last  he  heard  them 
saying  good-by  in  the  hall,  and  he  knew 
that  she  would  soon  come  now.  Myra 
went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  he  could 
hear  her  talking  with  Jenny,  the  maid. 
After  a little  he  heard  her  coming  down 
the  hall,  and  he  began  propping  himself 
up  on  the  pillows. 


Myra  came  in  energetically,  carrying 
the  breakfast-tray. 

“ Well,  father,”  she  said,  briskly, 
“ awake  already?”  Then  she  put  down 
the  tray  on  the  little  table  at  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and,  bending  over,  kissed  him 
lightly  on  the  forehead  and  gave  his  cheek 
a little  pat,  as  a mother  preoccupied  with 
her  duties  may  pause  abstractedly  to 
caress  her  child. 

“ It’s  a lovely  morning,  father;  you  will 
enjoy  sitting  in  the  park  to-day,”  she 
went  on  as  she  spread  out  his  napkin  for 
him.  “ Now,  there  you  are.  If  you  need 
anything  more,  just  call  Jenny.  I’ve  a 
luncheon  engagement,  so  I’m  going  to 
be  busy  this  morning.”  She  went  out, 
humming  a little  air  she  had  heard  at 
the  theater  the  night  before. 

lie  sipped  his  coffee  and  ate  half  a 
roll.  Then  he  took  up  the  paper — it  was 
lying  folded  on  the  tray  each  morning. 
Myra  did  not  forget  anything  for  his  com- 
fort. At  home  he  used  to  have  to  go 
out  to  the  front  porch  for  it  the  first 
thing  after  he  was  dressed.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  paper  this  morning, 
though  he  looked  it  through;  so  he  put 
it  to  one  side  and  got  up. 

He  dressed  with  much  puttering  about 
and  careful  brushing  of  his  neat  gray 
suit,  much  lingering  over  the  selection 
of  a tie,  so  that  one  would  have  thought 
he  must  be  going  some  place  where  he 
wished  to  appear  at  his  very  best ; but  the 
truth  was  that  he  was  only  trying  to  take 
as  much  time  as  possible.  It  was  so  hard 
to  find  enough  to  fill  the  days;  and  they 
had  grown  so  long  of  late. 

He  could  hear  Myra  moving  about  in 
the  front  rooms  of  the  apartment.  She 
went  briskly,  as  if  there  were  a great 
many  things  to  be  done  in  a very  short 
time.  It  reminded  him  of  when  he  used 
to  open  the  store  in  the  mornings,  and 
take  the  covers  off  the  goods,  and  dust 
the  show-cases,  and  get  things  in  shape 
for  business.  Then  there  had  been  plenty 
to  do. 
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iul  in  the  isriB,  bordering  the  green  park.  il  L just;  diduY  uoCizv  It”  he  siud,  ami 
raiy  ftUt  tt.  sea*  that  spread  away  tfeu  hy  way 
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Mr.  Piper,  wondering  if  the  Rover  took 
him  for  a seaman  too. 

“ Ah,  well,  I don’t  say  ye  couldn’t  mind 
’em  from  plenty  o’  places,  say  over  by 
China,  or  maybe  the  Red  Sea,  for  sure 
’tis  th’  last  place  in  the  world  I’d  ’a’ 
looked,  here  on  th’  Hudson.”  He  nodded 
his  incredulity  again. 

“ I’ve  never  been  on  a sea  voyage.” 
Somehow  old  Mr.  Piper  knew  that  he 
was  making  a shameful  confession,  but 
he  felt  impelled  to  make  it.  The  Rover 
looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot.  Here 
old  Mr.  Piper  commanded  his  interest.  A 
man  who  had  never  been  to  sea! 

“ Why  not  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I’ve  been  in  the  dry-goods  business,” 
Mr.  Piper  told  him.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
never  had  the  least  intention  or  desire 
to  go  to  sea,  but  it  occurred  to  him  just 
now  that  he  had  had  some  pretty  good 
reasons  for  not  going  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  “ And  then  I married  young.” 

At  that  the  Rover  nodded  emphatically. 
“ So,”  he  said,  “ I see ; if  a man’s  got  a 
wife  there’s  no  doin’  as  he  pleases.  It’s 
as  good  as  cuttin’  off  both  his  legs,  gettiu’ 
married,  as  far  as  goin’  where  he  wants 
to  go.” 

“ You’re  single?” 

The  Rover  smiled  a contented  sort  of 
smile  and  nodded  as  much  as  to  say,  “ I 
have  that  honor.” 

“ Sea-captain  ?”  ventured  old  Mr.  Piper. 

“Me?”  The  Rover  burst  out  laughing, 
a rollicking  sudden  laugh  that  startled 
the  other.  “Me?  An’  do  ye  think  if  I’d 
be  a sea-captain  I’d  be  settin’  in  a park? 
Wouldn’t  I be  on  my  ship  if  I’d  be  a sea- 
captain  ?” 

“ But  you  know  about  ships — ” 

“ I’ve  been  on  ’em  enough.  There’s  no 
goin’  round  the  world  eight  times  and 
over  it  seven  without  knowin’  somewhat 
of  ships.  An’  there  was  once,  too — your 
askin’  me  makes  me  think  of  it — that  f’r 
two  days  and  over  I was  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  never  so  much  as  a bo’s’n’s 
papers  to  show;  but  ’twas  near  the  last  o’ 
me  that  come  to  bein’.”  He  paused, 
musing. 

“How  was  that?”  old  Mr.  Piper  asked, 
eagerly. 

At  one  o’clock  they  still  sat  together 
on  the  bench — the  slight  little  man  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  a dry-goods  store, 


and  the  other  who  had  been  round  the 
world  eight  times  and  over  it  seven. 

They  had  drawn  a bit  closer  together 
on  the  bench,  and  old  Mr.  Piper’s  hat  was 
pushed  back  on  his  head  so  that  the  breeze 
stirred  the  gray  hair  on  his  temples;  the 
faded  gray  eyes  had  caught  a reflection  of 
blue  from  the  sky.  The  Rover’s  old  brown 
felt  was  fitted  over  his  knee,  and  he  kept 
smoothing  it  as  he  talked.  He  had  just 
finished  telling  the  story  of  how  he  came 
by  the  leris  cut  on  his  chin — a devil’s 
fight  that  was,  and  a narrow  escape — 
when  Mr.  Piper  was  suddenly  erect. 

“What  time  is  it?”  he  almost  shouted, 
fumbling  for  his  watch.  “ Why,  it’s  way 
after  lunch-time!  I’d  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.”  Then  half  to  himself  while  the 
blue  faded  out  of  his  eyes,  “ What  ’ll  Myra 
say  ?” 

“ What  ’ll  who  say  ?”  asked  the  Rover. 

“ My  daughter — my  married  daughter 
I live  with.  She  has  lunch  at  half-past 
twelve.” 

“ Well,  ye’ve  done  nothin’  to  keep  ’er 
from  it,  have  ye?” 

“ N-no,  but — ” Then  he  caught  the 
look  on  the  Rover’s  face,  and  a sudden 
fierce  rebellion  seized  him — a rebellion 
against  Myra  and  all  the  little  rules  she 
had  set  up  for  him.  What  right  had 
she,  a woman  and  his  own  child,  to  tell 
him  what  he  should  do?  Besides,  did  he 
not  pay  for  his  board,  and  was  there  not 
the  money  in  the  bank  from  the  sale  of 
the  store,  all  for  her  when  he  should  no 
longer  need  it?  All  his  thoughts  sud- 
denly turned  rebel  and  clattered  treason 
against  Myra.  He  turned  to  the  Rover. 

“Let’s  go  and  have  lunch  somewhere. 
Do  you  know  a good  place  we  could  go?” 

The  Rover  knew,  and  was  willing  and 
hungry  and,  though  it  bothered  him  lit- 
tle, very  low  in  funds. 

On  their  way  to  the  car,  for  the  place 
the  Rover  recommended  was  away  down 
in  the  lower  end  of  town,  Mr.  Piper  asked: 

“Are  you  going  to  keep  on — just  trav- 
eling round  all  your  life?” 

“ I s’pose  so,  till  I get  too  old ; then 
I’ve  got  it  all  planned  what  I’ll  do.” 

“ What’s  that  ?”  It  would  be  vastly 
interesting  to  know  what  the  Rover  in- 
tended to  do  then. 

“Well,  ye’ve  never  heard  o’  the  old 
Sammy  Barlow  House — down  Long  Is- 
land way?” 
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treated  him  as  one  of  them  because  he 
was  a friend  to  the  Rover?  Ah,  the  tales 
they  had  told ! There  was  plenty  to  keep 
him  awake  to-night;  plenty  to  dream  of 
afterward.  Why,  he  was  not  old!  He 
was  young  compared  to  Barbe,  the  skip- 
per— seventy-four  and  starting  to-morrow 
for  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  quest 
of  his  fortune!  There  had  been  talk 
of  Sammy  Barlow’s  place;  merry  times 
there  had  been  under  its  roof  in  days 
gone  by,  if  one  could  guess  by  the  hints 
they  dropped.  There  was  no  twaddle  of 
women  - folk ; men  were  men,  and  the 
world  was  made  for  men! 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  he 
finally  fell  asleep.  Yet  when  he  left  the 
house  the  next  morning  at  the  ac- 
customed time,  the  listless  droop  had  gone 
out  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  stick  tapped 
smartly  on  the  pavement  as  he  walked. 
As  he  neared  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
he  half  stopped  and  gave  a furtive  glance 
back  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of 
the  apartment-house.  Then  he  went  on 
past  the  entrance,  walking  with  evident 
purpose  until,  two  blocks  farther  on,  he 
came  to  the  car-line.  There  he  stopped, 
and  when  the  first  car  came  along  he 
boarded  it.  It  was  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  he  alighted  in  the  most  con- 
gested district  of  the  city.  He  stood  a 
moment  on  *the  corner,  looking  uncertain- 
ly about,  then,  seeming  to  recognize  some 
familiar  sign,  turned  into  a side  street. 
Half-way  up  the  block  he  entered  a door. 

Yes,  there  they  were:  the  one  they 
called  “ Stumpy,”  the  grizzled  old  skip- 
per, and  the  Rover  himself  gathered  about 
a table  near  the  door. 

Old  Mr.  Piper  walked  straight  up  to 
them  and  touched  the  Rover  on  the  shoul- 
der. The  topaz  eyes  lighted  into  a wel- 
come. 

“So  ye  liked  th’  place?”  he  greeted, 
turning  round. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Piper,  “but  I was 
looking  for  you.  Are  you  busy  now  ?” 

“ Not  so’s  I couldn’t  stop  to  talk  to  my 
friends,”  said  the  Rover. 

“ Could  I see  you,  then,  for  a few  min- 
utes?” Mr.  Piper’s  tone  was  anxious,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  he  might  be  refused. 
The  Rover  got  up  without  a word  and 
led  the  way  to  a table  at  the  back  of 
the  room.  Mr.  Piper  plunged  at  once 
into  the  business  he  had  come  on. 


“You  said  you  intended  to  buy  that 
place  down  on  Long  Island,”  he  began. 

“ When  I’ve  got  th’  money,  some  day,” 
assented  the  Rover. 

“Would  you  want  it  all  yourself?” 

“Would  I what?” 

“ I mean  would  you  go  in  with  any- 
body if  they  had  the  money  to  buy  it?” 

“ That’s  accordin’,”  said  the  Rover, 
judiciously,  “to  who  it  might  be.” 

“ I was  thinking  ” — and  old  Mr.  Piper 
tipped  back  his  chair  and  pushed  his  hat 
up  on  his  forehead — “ that  that’s  about 
the  kind  of  a place  I’d  like — only  I don’t 
know  anything  about  running  it — and  if, 
for  instance,  you  would  agree  to  run  it 
for  half.  I’ve  got  some  money  saved  up 
that  I’ve  been  wantin’  to  invest.” 

The  Rover  stared  his  astonishment. 

“ I guess,  though,”  Mr.  Piper  went  on, 
after  he  had  waited  a moment  for  the 
other  to  speak,  fear  creeping  into  his 
voice,  “ that  you’re  not  thinking  of  set- 
tling down  yet.  Maybe  you’ll  be  wanting 
to  go  round  the  world  again?” 

The  Rover’s  gnarled  old  hands  lay  out- 
spread on  the  table.  Into  the  topaz  eyes 
came  a shadow.  The  Rover  looked  al- 
most old. 

“Go  round  the  world?”  He  spoke  as 
one  in  a dream.  “ When  I could  run 
Sammy  Barlow’s  place?  But  ye  didn’t 
mean  what  ye  said  about  buyin’  it — ye’ve 
not  got  the  money  already ?” 

“Wait  here,”  said  old  Mr.  Piper. 
“ I’ll  be  back  in  an  hour.” 

The  proprietors  of  Sammy  Barlow's  old 
place  sat  before  the  great  crackling  fire 
in  tlio  public  room.  Outside  the  win- 
dow the  trees  were  scarlet  and  gold. 

The  stocky  old  man  held  a grimy  cloth- 
bound  book  on  his  knees  and  struggled 
with  the  week’s  accounts.  The  slight  old 
man  with  the  thin  gray  hair  was  en- 
grossed in  a two-days’-old  newspaper. 
The  last  paragraph  of  a passing  item  he 
read  through  twice: 

“ The  man’s  daughter  says  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  his  wishing  to 
leave  her,  as  he  had  a good  home  and 
everything  he  desired.” 

Old  Mr.  Piper’s  head  went  back  and  he 
gave  a low,  clucking  laugh. 

The  other  looked  up  expectantly. 
“ Once  in  a while,”  said  the  Rover,  “ they 
do  get  a pretty  good  joke  in  the  papers.” 
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Portrait  of  Helen,  by  Lydia 
Field  Emmet 

MISS  EMMET  is  not  a phenomenon  in  American 
art,  but  the  direct  outcome  of  a progressive  school 
of  portrait-painting  which  extends  back  little  more 
than  a generation.  She  is  far  removed  from  those  dull 
but  honest  painters  of  Colonial  times  — men  devoid  of 
style  and  originality.  Modern  painters  approach  their 
subjects  in  a different  spirit  and  express  different  tastes 
and  ideals.  The  spirit  shown  in  this  portrait  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Sherman  Hoyt  conforms  to  the  view  of 
childhood  which  fills  contemporary  minds.  As  usual  in 
Miss  Emmet’s  work,  the  sense  of  healthful,  natural  child- 
hood, its  innocence  and  charm,  are  manifest  in  this  canvas. 
There  is  something  more  than  mere  external  likeness,  for 
she  is  concerned  with  the  inner  significance,  the  spiritual 
essence  of  child  life,  which  she  conveys  with  intimate 
knowledge  born  of  long  observation,  and  free  from  stolid- 
ity. The  charm  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  manner  of 
painting  as  in  the  subject  itself;  indeed,  the  manner  or 
art  of  any  j)ieture,  and  not  its  subject,  must  be  its  lasting 
quality.  Tier  color  is  resourceful,  though  not  brilliant, 
and  she  makes  it  serve  her  purpose.  There  is  never  visible 
the  hand  of  a mannerist,  nor  is  her  arrangement  purely 
mechanical.  She  is  inventive  in  composition,  even  au- 
dacious and  unconventional,  and  her  portraits  stir  the 
imagination,  because  they  are  based  on  knowledge  of  life; 
furthermore,  she  shows  us  that  poetic  sentiment  is  not 
inconsistent  with  modernity,  for  her  pictures  sink  quietly 
into  our  affections. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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PORTRAIT  OH  HELEN.  BY  LYDIA  HELP  EMMET 

Engraved  on  li'ood  by  Henry  I Volf  from  the  Original  Painting 

From  the  collection  -of  John  Sherman  Hoyt,  Esq. 
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^ip.-jnyTx-.T;.'; 

in  el  ink  \\m  in  oil  to  tlKfTdkttfie  hi  'tnif 

j ardent,  oppnr » imlry.  1 had  urd 

t > : ' < - 

ladies;  we,  without  jftdng:  tp  >lnep  at  a.lh 

ifimfHne;  I had  H\er<hy  to  !.>ok  ain 

1 1ro-o  t 

}m4  walked  oaf  vj£  the  rwQiitieth  ^eitfayy 

for  ;her»'- iver^  tint  rein  pins  of  tb 

e St>.aar'  S'S$SSr 

into  the  cmnniry  uf  the  hdylhH^tafikTu'd 

Xi*Vr  bat  the  Sump  A^re  T 

x o ;n\d 

i’uli'ural  cmutfannnraries  of  a fa r ^irfrer 

woimii,  very  , human,  enti/tdy  < 

To-Mdly,. 

lipe.  than  Kintr 

sSljaht'  wyler 

x'Vi’tluirs.  ITu^e 

tn  fo.hr 

OH  - taei 

vrero  not  Mwh 

- ■-  ~™  mi  as  m 

n’yy  '<  '/  ‘ \:hy  ■* 

Go  gle 


3rigirwl.fr 


A or  Gor?o^Atio\-  Heir  fes&Afccas; 

Mr.  '.SU«J'«ui**30rt  ;a  |h«;  rcur  ilrib 


srA*  <;T»  -hnM  h>  Inv^rho  u.-.  mic  M f rli.-sri.  I.wtd.ry  iIh*  I»mU*o  ^f*V‘h  ; th'ry  i.nmu'* 
**r$  Vy#$-  Vtil-*  fiHt  bnii'r  wp ; ; ii . To*  v:e  wirs./  ready  ’.£«<£ 

..i.ir  ip  !•<♦!. ryn'iTmt.liotJfaH.r  mi  *fVh-  ^ei»<iantvT  «.*!uldrvtt  mine  rmtmrvG' 

W|,Ht  fr«iir  ♦hf1  yUlufif^  ft?  iiiiiinujn^1  ili&fc 
1 :■  fo&«l  Auinrr  rpaifer.  Tlw 

iw.rin-i'?  r.  i 0 likely  ;t#  hr-  *h  tfu>V  H n-*r  ):iot 

:i  v>‘ui  rikmKm  tf.‘  kcu»\vl“i}viv  fit  »f]l  tjifta'.  -if  ^ fhi' 

tipi*  t ! ^ -iyry  »U  f > « * x*  -.day  wk>;  -n-  tei  yni  - It  v,^  rte in 

y>^p.k  win*  liiki  rj£t,  ?lu.4r  j&  sr>.  w *><’»*£  'k^oW^: i4  -ns 

MMv^Tor..  e^n  .1  vvlnfv  TOrm  ''jni.il  Sh.  V lain  n t»>  ti  f{  U?i  •»■?■ -n  r J ilw  Afy 

jmfe.  I site!!  k«ll  fkt  story.  Lr^fc  Hai  ?hn  ^uWirtniyr  ‘?;Wm  SfcS  htfd 

Ti-ikick  ixuf  rifcttw?  do?^  Rwf 

fV'or  itiftat  xtf  nil  tlutir*  wifely  3iV  miir  fit*'  h Ut  ^vladi 

tl^  ;Aj>»r'vk  i}\ m -ir*  llk«  Ly  tt\  up-  rv*  uio  my  J}fk|  M^onyr  ?ii«'*Y<\ 

k-r  i ) i » • i j » ar  inV  t]m€  In  anv  w kU  wif'-  Ip  l*vu  Wro  feHi*-r 

i-iii  /t *■•-•;«  U<  that  t her  *1>i«t>*ri*ry..  i*n  tl*y  *fn>ii<1an»1  ^ist  thiin  ^.m>.t;isc 
Ot*r  nr-i  mfAi'in.if  'tuvj  o ki*  douhi-  d?.  t b<dr  >nu{  it  r-v..  i; 

fi4  dnfl.  dratnrfitic  mir  . tawir  Hmt  ’W^x^r<f<  1 

i!.»-G«k»‘n  hrr  s|,lrlfH.  bnt  '0jM  thvy  \uvl  5>rik»»>.djy  tr>  'A>t  !*<,- 

ftlt-  vf  MV  -M'tl  ; %’iji^p' . 

xv^  ¥ul.  i^iniixm  >i}ert  fittkfip&t'*'  yy;  Hiyr^ fx^:  life  to  ;^k' 

^vrrr.,  ]t  i-y  rnjr:.  kit't  '••*-,  ^:-V  M>j].V"  ’if  t!.tVhol  ont.  iinw^Ar,  • 'Uwf  d\v*  V*.  ! i»  * 

'Wn*  v*l  0 

!,«.t  f«,  hr  ib-aroJ.  lh^nh:<t  U«-v  tnld  n*>  kiiullv,  :^<nl  i»:^)\i^f'h;.  KG-  ;.)*  hyr  ->unt* 
ihry  k fn-Av  nr  K:»Hn*r.x>o  v^dlv  n?'fn  ii'vv^):  u.  (1^?  ww  >n:?t 

ihe  .fetaTr4m:';  a^l'  ,fmnfe5i'^’r . H’lifeh;  »>f  iity  }>nid  /rynt  vyjii^h  1 c.o.mrv,  .fejf  yf 
V*&  eamt>  ?trnyrt^  t»u  n> ; (nr  .0»^  ^i<l  » . ri-y  -f ;•»/•.)  ^Ven  n't  nur  ' i »j  - 1:  «» 

*CH*n  yiiu • TJ1  r» i4*e?  l>ifn «• . ;6 fe* : . iiitly  ti*d  r/fi/h l $h>  n ♦>*  puli  H <?f 


$(&&&■;  pf«nplp}  -■}'»: 

•«ir  Jli^uif  itrf  fi.fi  tldug5* 

M*Al<WT  IfliK  V?«if 

Ok  f'vi) 

Sfirtt  -,'jjfe  l^i'lv  ^'*  *»f 

t>x  riff??  xfiti  r 

. ?«.,r  t dytr :';'ij'j, ■%«>■;.  ^uiw>, , 

iW  :tA;;wifc-  ] 
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socks, : aftd  was  tbw  m*  -drip  fftmt  ii.  mid  hu  ndcd  it  ta  m*„  along 
little  bole  }n  ii}$  rn*  1 fetis  or  r?ii£t  fcfet  ffe  with  bv-r.  -*wH  popper  hi avj>  knifek  the 
'♦mi •!* J 1 4 1 1> v m 1 f*»r  mr-  Slit*  fed  hoik'd  *omo  xh*$1  rtifef.  desirable  pieced  fe?  smnWrrlv 
-inO-fiHMt  f or  mes  j ••  ♦ t da>  bad  not  boiled  vumvzed  and  handed  to  her  husband,  ami 
:«my  f?fe  for.  did  Ikfe  tfenv  whether  others  hi  him  lo  the  rr*4t  of  flue  family- 
i pri>(^;<rvl  fe:  blubber.  boded  or  raw.  Wlnm  this  had  feei*  iio.fi thrift  frxtri*.  pieoe 
They vdw by*  vj.o  if  in  ^hihII  pioep*  and  was  set  tfede  iu  feSc?  % shoufd  want  a 
ale-  ir  r:»v;  ib.r/ftsr'lvrs;  hot  the  pot.  ^till  '.second  helping,  mid  fire  rest  of  the  boiled 
loner  over  the  lamp,  am)  anything  she  merit  was  divided  into,  four  portions,  with 
put  into  it  would  be  cooked  in  a Piemcnr..  the  e^Jauaiinn  to  me  that. f hop?  wave  four 

When  1 told  hvr  that  my.  taste-  rpiife  families  jn  the  v.iilnge-  who  had  no  frvdi 

coincided  with  (heirs—  as,  in  lack  they  The  litfe  adopted V. daughter 

•did  — she  was  delighted,  People  wore  <«f  the  house;  a prirl  of  f&wn  or  y) it , 

mneh  alike,  then,  afier  all.  them#!*  they  fed  ,1(,f  begun  ■ feeht  with,  the  rest  ra 
came  from  a great  distance.  She  would,  us.  Ife  it  was  her  <a>k  to  take  a small 
aroMdinche  tw^d  nm  exactly  ns  if  I were  ovotoh  n platter  and  carry  ffe  four  pieces 
one  of  (heir  own  p*'np]e  come  tvr  visit  of  boiled  meat  to  the  four  families  who 
(Trfei  irpru  .afriy^a  u d.  in’  fact*  I wuiiu*.  fed  no  no  of  their  ofe  to  edofc.  T thought 
of  Ua  a mvn  ptyipfe  (dr  ;*he  had  heard  to  ipyfef  that  the  pieces  sent  out  werv  £ 
that  the  wicked  Indians,  to  the  s*nfh  ‘good  dial  smaller  than  the  individual. 
spnkiS  a language  no  man  could . undife  • portions  we  were,  eating,  and  tlvat  the 
;>tand.'  and  I spofe  tvith  hut  # slight  flavor  reofefete  \tfeltl  not  quite  a srpmre 
<yf  gf rangeias*.  meal:  but  I learned  later  that,  night  from 

When  wo  hud  entered  the  bouse  the  vnv  two  companions  that  four  similar 
boded  pieces  of  seal  - ui>Hlf  had  already  presents  had  beep  sent  nut  from  crirK  of' 
heej i taken  out  of  ffao  pot  aiid  fey  stporn-  the  h»*  lisps . where  ■fhoy  were  eating.  and 
ipt:  on  a sideboard.  f)ii  being  a^igrth  • J kfew  now  tfet  erory  house  in  tho  f>h 
( fiat  rny  ta-e  s in  food  wore  not  likely  hurc  in  which  any  booking  was-  r.hujc  had 
in  differ  from  theirs,  . my  1 jobless  picked  tikewfe.  sent  four  portions.  so  that  the 
nut  for  lui'  fho  hover  Joinf  of  a.  seals  iiggregttte  most  have  be*m  a good  deal 
torr-h’g  ppuo/.^j  \i  firndy  Vndwceu  Ji^-r  m»»re  than  the  roe ipiepts  eould  e-at  -o’  no*1 
-fb' .xfek^’ rpdiiihg  should  later.  ttfeV;j;  f)n ring  our  trfy^l 


. 
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wpirte  also  brought  us  .front  other  hom-es  ;• 
each  knew  esaedy 

V/U^t  iho,  nthcrs  Imd  pob.  ami 

y?foieyer  li(ul  inly  filing  fo  ’ riffejp  that  ‘#5$$ 
;v  KHfohit  Tliffor^nt  wouhl  $euti  jsatite  **f 
that  to  the  others  ye  that  every  xrmuito 
hr  two  -i  small  girl  appeared 

lii/ our  dpi#'  yiflt 
a plat  lor  of  some- 
thing to  <*outrih- 
tife  ow  m&kl 
Sot#  of  the  gifts 
W ft  f espeei  alljrv 
as  for 
riie  hiotligT  had. 
s&id  that,  however 
th^y  <{i  ruled  the 
r#st  of 

%oi>diog:.  the; 
kidney  was 
for  Tne ; or  rriother 
h ad  sent  t h b *ni « 1 1 
pto*vp  of  boiled 
socddlippo?  to  me; 
with  the  message 
thgt  Tf 

take  ■foeakfo^t  at 
; t iuii t Jfouwr  ' . ip'+- 
morrow  I should 
have  n vVhnle  flip  * 
pet;  for  one1  of  my 
companion*  was 
♦veer  of  their  houae 
nfov;  had'  fojxi 
Them  Ufai;  J ;uotfo 
pilfered  the  fl ip] ter 
pari  of  a* 
sesL  \ . • ’;•/..; 

///  : -we  ate  we 

sat  on  the  front 
edge  off  tiiy  be/T 
platform,  holding" 
each  hi*  pioee  of  meat  in  the  left 
hand  a ml  the  knife  in  the  right.  This 
wa>  my  first  • ejqieHeneb/;^itl.i;  & knife 
of  native'  eppper;  I found  if  uioro  than 
be p enough  and  very  ^rvieeiibk . Tim 
piece  of.  eOpper  { tloiii)  frohi  wUi<y!V 
thf  blade  had  been  foaumvereil  out  !uel 
found,  they  told  me,  on  VietoviK 
felgiui  To  the  north,  in  tt&  fort inyry 
of  anolheT  tribe,  from  \vhom  I hoy  had 
bought  it  for  Home  good  driftwood  from 
the  mainland  obant.  My  bo&for*  sat 
on  my  right  in  front  of  the  cooking- 
lamp*  her  husband  on  my  lyff.  As  the 
house  was  only  the  ordinary  oral  W&W 
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room  for  the  three  nt  m oii  ;he  fr»*ut 
edge  of  the  f >t4>fo»;ibhigh  snow  phstbotiv 
over  whbb  fetmievp.  bear;  and  UHisk- 
uy.  >k/n$  havi  been  spread  m »nalte.  the; 
lied-  The  cdhldrrtp  therefore;  a te  standing’ 

U|V  op  the  smoli. 
open  floor  ^Vkye 
to  the  right  of  thu; 
dkv«r  as 

vmirektn^ge^r  •■  nnd 
• frames ; for  dryirig 
dfoOiiug  bver  fte 
hvnlp  took  TIP  idl 
the  spage  to  the 
left  of  the  dte>r 
fu  foe  Ie>recv>hm>- 
dibped,  t h re/V  tWib 
iiigjr  v]<o:#rV«i.v 
stood  the  thfoe 
dogs  of  my  i\v4Q 
side  bv  s'idev  wait' 
trig  for  sprim  oine/ 
to  tinbh  the  piek- 
fog  Atf  '■  ■a  , ; bpm^ 

tUtri  ■ tihiyVt^l ; : / a ’: 
hbp^we  wifudii  toss 

W’ho  TOfirefl 
ifU 

h^wuy,  and  , re- 
i ifm^d  fp  ld^|)o3|v 
iioti  ’ ;fo  1 inrV;  t n 
a^  ^AoiV  he  had 
.dpisKvd'  iC;  ^Vfou;i ' 
: tifo  ;ihaal;^ygsr  nWr 
they  all  wwii  away 
inddddeih'  to ; eurt 
up,  : m ud  hi 

the  ailcyw:n  ;\r  ^)e(.p.'k.{,r-. 

Oiir  ive^d  \v/t>:  nU  iwe /eovip/t.-; ? thi*  fir-h.. 
meat ; the  ^pvid/SFduh/.  Th^yhp 
1\V  p.verhn:;  cold  s^oil  bfo.d  in1«.  (he  hco’l- 
iiig  bo  di  imorydintely  after  rh*^  ‘’eok^l 
tovuI  bfi>n  taki'.T!  nut  of  the  pot,  and 
H i m f « g bri  -kl  y nh  1 51  fhe  *vv hole  <u ) mi  ** 
•lK'hrU-  (hut  never  •unite)  M a boil.  Tie's 
rnakt-  a *o)tp  of  u Un'kyi--^  parable.' 
Hr  our  Ebgti  Ji  pew^pup^  foit.  if  the  pof 
II  •eb^v.l  e.-  (•*,](,.•  h,  ii  huh  the  hU  ..;{ 
tp  f - I’Ledjite  aed  y • . the-  bot- 

f&ip  M hen  Oe  ive  ]:»»•],-  | /.  •/. 
of  boiling*  the  hnup  thrive-;;  %-Kirtif  >f 
swau^  is  je^Hjigui*hed  ^ud  h 
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Tbe  youpKer  h^l/is  irrm  ki>U^,. 
from  Stfefansson  Oy  :iW  .boy's  Ufer 
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fills  of  snow  ,fche  soup  .to 

bring  it  to  a ten>jpersitnro  M whinli  it 

ran  be  freely  druufo  -By  meaus  of  a small 

ilipne'r  thy  brais^wiiV  i hen  hd-;  the-  large 
musk  -nr  Amro  * 1 r i * • k i r> ijr - » ops  ami  assign* 
o uv  hi  «w;h  jjtfijMti’;  if  the  nninbvr.  of  ovrps 
ilj  fhort.  two  mv  m*.n  » m • rs«tii? ; -.hj^;; iiw:IE!K\ 
t y Witv of  V . 

nr'  p ynjv  , 
may  be  reiitted 
*y.  h *-  ri  o ft  e/i  a 
1 1 1 rr» * f^crli  'wit  it 

and pi^'d  (4.  au  - 

nrherk^kAlv-,  - ‘ ! 

-•;  differ  | Lad  ' I 
eateu  nyy  fill  Y>f  Aq 
fresh  soul  - 
.on  j drunk  iW»v^^| 

p ti  i t o n ft  fi  i U of  ; j 

bb^ti  - feufk-  ruy  ■• 

1 mst  Jiitd  1 mbvt*4  ;1 
iV/r.fher  , M»|'  ou  ; 
fl;4?  bed  ^lar  fnnn,  :-  j 
\ih hfiy  y&\ ; Vyuih.l  ; 
y i t eomferBibl  y . 
pro  p p e d u p | 
ogainM  bundles 
of  ftoff  Ciirihoit-  ..;•] 
skin*; ' while  We  - ’ 
talked  of  various  { 

things.  lie  and 
li  i s wife  uskisl 
but.  few  oue^iop^t 
anti  only  sunk  ny 
tyudii  not  be  rote 
sidem!  5nt  rosfyry  i 
e it  be  t'  acvN  >r*  1 » ntf  . 

Jo  .their  sKnvdauU 
ns  I ioiirhtHr  thejn 
later  err.  fteoiduig 
to  ours,  They rt nub rr-;e 
Siijvh  Why  \ve  lm4  left 
of  n»ijr  i>arty  vniyp  S$i* 
trail,  tor  it  is  nlwifv^  s« 
strangers  are  v nihgto 
now  the  t \y*x  k i it't  them 
Ifk'ndk  . \SM,jh!  Wr,  net  «dh;>w 
a -dyd  h»  (O' meriting  to  bri 
viiJegef  J hey  had  Mien  lev; 

, i‘Afiy>  In  - 
JnSiVjd)-'trr  tiiu  vvWft  Mud ' U • ‘••V- 

good  tokkohv .'  to  ■ hifvy  Wit! 
liwix  l ti  xp  t • h i $ *>$$  ,*d  ft « 


uig  the  summer  with  them  f.  Of  .egur>e, 

iho  tribes,  who  lived  itiriher  €Mi?t  ^onhi 

aim  he  ghel  fit  see  us  Vmi  \w.uh]  fr  ->v 
us  uadi,  u nle"s  ev*  'veur  tiiii  fiVr  •>> 
east  iunl  fell  ij{  vvidi  the  Net-ilik 

( King  VViilimn  Jdand);,  who  jfryi 

t iv»u.eherouH  people  .ivhi.» — nfawzh  io-*;ty  — 

* 

thyiiv,. 


huyft  r 



ttiey  had  bikifd;. 
liyiyl  the  whin*1 
rni'U 

of  vr  hMtn>  ny 
dniihf,  we  h jmI 
uv^Af  hearit  ^ty 

puio?r,  frpbv 

; f htt  Wes'!  f rnifl  fhv* 
wt>?^v  tmm  fm* 
of  all 

ptvppltv  t»  the 
They  ari^  said  to 
I ia ire  % rfoMS  phy^ 
h:;u  . 

they  had 
( luf  f ?H>|Tie  of,  tJift;tn 
had  <dw*  gy.y  io 
iS  tp  iddh-  n r lJ»e; 
forehe^iL  hut  of 
tbifr  tivi 

Htorjo$  tln.U  ebhas 
f nun  gfiir.  ,?mv  ;dy 
ways-  d^utrft’ui. 
The  Tvltife 
wero  Sfttfd  hr  !?e 
if.  p ?rf^ng<4y' 

limi;  v,h«*ij  ihvv 
gave  miythhig  tu. 

•Vetdv)  take  Ilf,  pay.  fo-r  u.  and  ihey  vv,-,i{]>i 

Hnt  e ;f  »-••?.  «*1.  . 'T'-b  -iavy  /.It  f*h  »;;r?  >i)h 

i Te.i  .it?  \ thhfe-  yheji  ,|j  »^rr;iel 

• •er-iei  )pp|  gg  fhed:  mi  h.fi  uje  in»ve 
self  to  w^lliAv 

'•er;  A U<1  1 1 iis.  Ul  .Spite  of  the  h>t-i  i$0& 
<h o whi.hv  Uinii  r(oujd:  have-  hptf^r 

f“  d*es-  (m,  iff  Nr.‘d  - , nhA*-. 

R|j|ri  ‘‘el  «vej  i -ti r 1 1;*.3 f > ;di,i.oul  in  (heir 

VtUHtifr^y  *•  . - - y;  yyd  Oy:>  • 

VhiTtv  :*t.f e i a ftihi>r'-thin0» 

I , n>1vl  wlt'li  1:  W. 

’•id.v  i’;  • ’■  v thrill  iy  hii.f  •»;  :...  who'  hr 

e r.  - ( ioe..  fir.*}  they  pnt  nil  fhyir  knV* 

oiei  h\i*  h;i  That  ^utuVei  jftjriy  »'! is-pto^i ; ke 

o h t-heiit*  o#n  j rkrt  t hey  phewed'  the 
uyt  dtdverpvy  iVi  qu^stinn^.  W&K 
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thoy  not  hit efosfod,  I asked  Ufo‘  Folir.  iii  *g( 

why  I hod  eoir»e  and  where  ! vpi^^uiiirf  welt  veiaifoted. 
Tw«  they  tverw  mfo fo^foh  l>o i .they  ktVrnv  efofW  <h*T  $r  u 
U'it  'wtoiiWl  /{ijifcffiii  fo  Icbow  I whoW  that  wit*  i\im: 
foil:  Asking  to&Uf  of'  jlfotfojfo},  thertf 

■X(m  tfv»t  thyir  fonnpft),  foit  tfoy  tifWm  tutyfon*: 

t h&t  I -asked'  u$$X  bforvfofo}-  th&  nfol  m\  lifo  flfo 

^ ifm  '•;  ; /'  •’  ■: ' Ly ' f —fo ’ ;;  *' ",  '•  y 

PMntur  &{  ■' 'itity/\  r'r.;/  \. 

— — — — — •• 

Alter  ttfo  meal 

Wu*.  fjimhr&i  WO 


ami  a hi>lr>  hi  n**n 

:‘$  0|»on<  ; On  *iie  bed 
‘ room  fo;r  -twiriiv^,:  or 
sif:  Tnriiiyh  [ffcffigiii 

1 nod  1 d . p'tjdjtily' 
;•  Rtaioi  fo 

A:]th>vit|rh  I h e 
hhtffo,  wuii  foil  of 
gtiostg  At  my 

home  :>  <ronri  iae, 

they  merely 

stayed  a few  nnri- 
Mto^i  for  mmo  one 
ftiigg&stecf  that  we 
were  irn  thupt 
tired  and  sleepy 
mid  would  like  to 
be  left  alone-  In 
•tfio  morn fo^y  they 
said*  we  ^briiiW 
have  pfonttv  p$ 
titw  fo?  t»  Ihiiig. 
When  they  were 
all  gone*  |intvever5 
xyi*  did  net  g*  to 
steep,  but  mt  up 

Mix  W If-  the 
afoht 

the  things 

we  Lad  s<foinv  My 
.:  Ivs-klrno-s  • . Were 

over  it  all 
; } than  I f t was, 
••{ftfoey  sabj,  as  if 
IJfofoe-  were  living 

H§y  ihri>ogji  $t  *h>ry 

the  old  nieii  foil : fo  the 
fofoi&e  Wfiytt-. foe  _ mp  . is  fyW4&.  fo  yy fofor. 
Wfovt y * triple 

foW^erOn-  rUi:U  ■!•  ‘i‘- 

fotriy&yhfo  &fofoi  ftjvd^noh  ^din- 

rfod rk,  IukI,  in 
foe  tv  boe  rd  ;t)tafe>’lih>yej[^ar, 

fa.^;.):{^td  'VOifotl;  &ii§pr ' hi  of 

«'f»;VVr  'WIm.-  ;•*■«  fo-d  „.0  Li- 

krdfo  Into  a siohhoh  vihro^h. •, 

wlo'nvt.hy  .6>rMi  was  to  ry 

fui  w-13^  the  ^j’»rll  hy  pr(ou<ifoefo  t^rMften 

•jfo .{Ik* 

.Wiifo’t: ^’'ifoVioo;^  onl.yy  ;;fo '.  ¥’^4'  he 

jiiefo-V-!'  foa  knifo.  off  tfoi 


i%at‘ 

pejrtifo^  nn  lioun 

fodit  a 

oame  lit  w*W  at v 
wflyW  the  lAifolmt 
fobo  eame/J  me?* 
t.o.  i$T 

for 

hrtd  eum>  to 
houfe  that  had 
Vfo  buih  fivt  v% 
bf  tp^l  31  w.oidd  '#$0% 

a big  Ho'^v,  wdVfoHr^'^^d ^1^-, 
W?..  foim  jand  folk  . with  !l^n;  :fKr rnifo?, 

foiijr-  t found  alt bpt^rh’ . pyyt:  -h?^f 

tbe  vilfo^^^nfe-.  tlif/re;  ^liU  Inpl 

pfifo tj .; H?  Wifoii)  tbt » * iVojr 

OT  |pf*  who  Lad  < :a\ir  :.!*>>,-  **  (tL  0*.  O. 

nuV  i noox».  rrko  ffo  u r pf:  iiie  i nn  hi  h alt 
nf  the  ho^^  |{infoL^eii  Itfo./  ihh 

a^u^l  t wvyfooi dd g}v:- : 

Um\u  eovored  with  : ^ fo5 Vt^V  fo rl iv  ovifo 
and  tmrthv  oifmtii'  «Ph 
ho» jHehj  *hfo  for  r (Mitdwtl  k a<xil foi  1 
lainp  for  hp$$itt$ , wd  turn* 

!t»<!  bepu  | failed.  It  \vf^  a :*hiv^  pfofo, 
iteaiM  W.tlw  lanfo  fo  a nafon^mfo^  of 
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and  ice  ci  > rv d > t xo  iW  p ray  *?  rs  denied  ik 
i ouch  less  efKeienr  than  Hie  old 
Still,  ctf  «_oum\  they  4ki  not  really  regret 
the  loss  of  tin  old  knowloilgo  *md  power, 
for  did  they  not  have  Mu>  • hustutfablF 
prosperi  of  salvation  which  had  favh  do 
hied  their  fort* fat lic*^  ibr6tt#i  the  tfiF 
fortunate  lateness  of  the  com  in  c <4  tin* 
miHsiVinario13^  It  was  mere  ‘diort^oJitodr 

o to  regret  having  renotmc&l  thV 
miraculous  ability  to  rare  disuse  for 
' i«M  knows  host  when  one  should  die.  eee 
to  him  who  prays  faithfully and  Jinver 
Works  on  Stimkyv  death  % Tmt  the  ei3  - 
(rnr^  to  a iMpplejr  li;%:  ; 

nmiratt^ 


should  1 adv?  Ha<l  they  not  often  told 
me  iUuf  fht  ir  m\oi  people  were  able  to 
do  sueh  tbui.a*  t?#i til  a few  yours  ago, 
tylivii  they  abjured  their  fn  miliar  spirits 
ou  loHrijin^  [to o.i  the  misMooirry  of  the 
exFiedep- trf  dipaVeu  and  both  and  of  the 
face  ipy  mm  nun  at ta m sahrar i on  who 
•e hjplo Fy ^j'WHhW'to  do.  his  tdddingf  It  was 
too  b:»d  thei  salvation  ami  the  practice 
of  mh^&>;iyt‘ro  imximpa  table 


tviieri  Wv  woke  up  auch tn,s;tir  about 
_ not  that  wittiIii*Hlhor^ ; l‘ha ^ ho&x  &f. 
snob  trivial  thing*  as  the  roeovery  of  lost  n long  time  listening  outside  oor  .near- 
aHicdek  vvptW.of  moniejjt.  but  in  the  cure  house,  mitm£  .of.  *mr  Vipa: 

of  ssckiiess  niui  t he  control  of  weather  awake.  From  faindmrity  thf  iru:av' 

toms  I now  know  tFu 

it  was  u signal  from 

. him  that  brought  its 

. e -»r  earliest  rwit««  of 
tl'o  mo  ruing,  the 

■ • Ok1'  * r ••  jd 1 kx  '•  J hunter  whom  we  had 

«»  ,„,„m.t,r.,l  itov 

im-vi.riis  fmiirnr,  fl, 

• Mm.  fmm  tte  villi,... 
wo  Ik ) tig  slo  wly  3 it,  v) 

” ' : ■■■■■■.  -in, ..  « of 

**  hH  'voice  so  thuf  « 

* .»  ' ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ 

,||| 

in  opr  ett^es  atiaWb 
tb(inise}ves  they  mulM 
I motudy  ^Utionpee  ^ 
they  were;  about  m eh- 
ter  a lipu^eb  ’ U I >w 
»SdvamJ**o  ; 1 Atif:  W&'. 

■i  . * ■■ . 

trig  m. 

The  ttdk  that  niurpK 
iwg  turned  on 
t l^feo  wero  fhed 
peishburs  tor  file 
and  tbv  north  i 
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the*  ever  eum*?  in  contort  with  th'e.triihtns  nr?r#b.  oi>  Victoria  f*titi'kL  tiv*4  two 
to  the  KfoiJh?.  Horl  tlk*v  asiy  kiumfelgr  tbeir  ijeareVt  m'i^liWrs  oml  best 

»<f  whit*  tfieii  visit  mg  their  eovmtry  £{•>*  tfmuite. 

f ^•nr?oVtr<id',it  ]x»$4bifvfhoijgh  .ni»f  !;U*h\  /Vrpj,  4 id  rlwy  think  **f 

tfwit survivors  of  FTauklm*® ': :■- • ^:t^- th»v$  ^Uj^Avkl  X hy~ 
-hips,  wn>ck<‘fl  morn  thnhi^ifa  Oh,  iwXXhry  ifJt]  mt  /Ikfru  tu 

tury  itjiru  lUEftr^te  : o,:  u *4  yirmvrb  ,me«-- ;.  jh-  sm,-v;  , for  ‘TVt?»uvj-oiziU-k*-  1«a«1 
liax'i*  Isy^XXdt? a txxne  M jh>  thp  ivukfigf 

?iit  }i<:>';»|.i]e),  Alt  1 w>  iii.’ }»  they  xc»*re  d-Vylm  ?nliit-  *\f  - erhefo  thy?-  bod-  many 

«*v?  r-orbuis  eniH^rmT!^  u*  a*  I tv**  • s-foriy*  fw-m  fo*  hr  i*i\&r%  ami  my  ;^frnt 
abfltSlfc  t1iem»  ••Atitl  iluw  Safer*}.  Spi*‘W^  fo  t\w 

fortei- ■*??<*&  after  I.  • h&f\  ^irem  them  ah  • . mtuf • Xhy flih^ 

i^iftirnsr  t*r  a^Mbfe-  ftjmvy  0-  whym  my  other  cbijij>mitonv 

ibffit  Mmr  admirable  tetf^ope  $id  wi*^ 

iftSi*}  breeding  -.i]r4Hdo''ki?}  tuoiV  nearfy:  1.  fhho‘ . mr*,  cm: I t«f  rfmm 

of  my  ralltiig  fhati  X had  over  tfo^y  X^ad  taveV  hetfM  1h*>  name  -till,  told 
Wrifc  hi*fffTp+  for  >m  must  Tifakp-  ■ of uj^hk  Thic  dhlkh  they  jCom  - 

k^jirtv-s,  arkVJuit^rriat^Vf^ibv^  hi  ' Yfde^  hxv.y^H  Orhhh  arc  bfeV 

hat  Jljg*  answered  with  jm>ote>*t  end  my  t»c-.-»o.j  fwjuVh  v;a«  ilclit  btewnh 

foimcir,  Tb^r  Jih*3  never  ;wi.  Wbito  ’iii^  'fib^t  fnr;  that  reason  F 

irfhtvn^b  dJiey  hfifl  li^atd  ili^m  ihfa  Jobiiyil  b fi.  ? Tlunr  qi\- 

ihiu0  tbiy  bar)  tnld  itt<vXa^.ktj^ht:  ? yfcJw- (f^'^'.^Vi-  lorn*  uo  u^.Vini 

^!i$ns  tti^y  hnd  n?ve*  B&m,  biit  fed  . yon  ;fu  h Mffyh'jti  }k*o- 

Vr^ivM-s  nf  thi'ifj  ou  -the?; ■..jtfaiuirM**!  to  i‘b-  Y«.-^r  -jm-  rh  only  a thtlo 

south  >ylion)  the  otu?k^o^n  ary,  Ifet  uf.  Mnm 

km:*'  by  hyar^uy  from  r»:.<r»,n-v^  v,xth'  * -■•».  • * ry  yoar; 

luthe  River  E^kivMo^  tl..ni  (by  cpi  * r.»r  yyur  ^'v  • -1  b»-^oh  ■b.  y 

tmehervfjus,  bloodthirsty  ••.••<vb.^yti  am  murh  iik*>  thy.-f  o >-.v*.<*  of  our 

and  giwt . ‘ma|riciaa<-~-imi- % FfroOTy'r.  Uidglv  tfa  tfjm  rnu^t 

it  W?Xf  «ohi,  thftV.  t}!,-  wbit*.*.  hut  ffoifa  T'^^y  ife-  »»;?•  i..  • .Is.  !Otd 

n»cim  urotto  to  \;^e.  tbviv  pofc>-*r  f«*c  v*vi!  fhoy  ^111  n^v*  r jei  — h» • Vo.lt  s«vr?y  if 
’ tbp  Vasi  li  to!  itisiijfyta  to  fhp  ywt  ^<reiu^ 

ip}x>i*  (of  v;b cm  tli^y  rnifm-/i  -.»v.‘^  •?♦.  ‘‘  o vy;*\*  ivr^tmmd  tb/.r  on.  tlio 

\Wfcibf^ . - ;ir^r^ ••  jTrfeti-dXjr*  ; p&r  a vmt  to  the 
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o£  Victoria  MifadV  ^hfa  w&rc  do* 

Widfetl  to  nu>  in.  h w*$y  fa  rtiafe  mc  thiilk 

ljuU  Hkr'iV  I Ltid  1 • i i 1 1 1 « 1 fjir  drSrmnjaotS  iug 
of  *<>me  ifathelosi  Vc-Vt  of  t)?v  I^rtuiklhi  wall 

mm^n.  We  know  now  ih'iit:  the  facts  asked  ■tbemfa'fa 

tadl  far  another  iufcrjvr^tat iilti> 

Orije  o|>(^bjp  (fangs  that  mt>ro#i od  trie 

wa£  fa  if  hoot  with  the  strong- 

ludkhitr  how^  £}i{ii  long*  Cofrfn-r-t.ippcd  ar* 
rows  tli at  (nv  found  in  the  po^sKioti  of 
every  miiii  of  the  iryhie  1 therefore  said 
tljflf  1 would  like  to  have  the  tv  U fast  rate 
fa  nit?  the-iminm-r  irii  which  t.fa^  killed 
e&idbbip  nud  l wuld  in  turn  show  them 
the  weapons  anti  method  used  fay  n:s. 

Hj&I f a do<fau  faf  (tie  men  at 
h»>«Je  for  their  hoWs,  ami  a (dock  of  nveh  fa  adfavv.  tUehvl^  grfar. 

faow  .fa  aerre  a$  a tartrei  wa$'  set  up  m word  anti  T^fafate  }-lhir two 

front  of  out  house  The  rruem  af.  which  lo’inifed  ynAl^*  fold  in  spite  of  thetr  < *|j# 
a target  a foot  square  eouM  be -hit:  wfa.h  lest*  l got  v.  ady  To  .-ho,>r  again,  teiffay 

fair  regularity  turui-d  mu  to  ho  about  . them  that  \ve  u*e<L these  weapon?  .fa.  fhc 

..tliiriy  '•  o#‘  :. yard^;  'abd  tbo  ex-  >vt*?t  '.far  rsenJ^fafaing*  and  that,  the' 

t rfeme  fate  Vfafav  wvtT  h hit  tjy&y  whn  ifamd  not  fa  Sfun*e  seal*  awa^.  .The 

hue . lufadfad  yards,  white  t lie;  range  'M  seemhi  Mad  ‘haiipened  fa  hit,  b\tt)t^a:;f3S^ 
whfah  earfaou  e«v  ordinarily  .-hot  wm>  whole  the  mark  of  the  bullet  on  the  punk 
showti  fa'  '.to' ; about  •. ffae  ' yards.  Uhi^^edv  t burn  far  less  than 
:f§$  |jfe  exhibition  was  mor  I set  up  In  fact,  they  did  m if  seem  to  murp! 
a ffaek*  at  when*,  two  hundred  yards;  and  it  fit  all.  When  I explained  ia  them 
:ure«j.  at  Ofa  The  peopO — men.,  'women * that  I could  kill  a polar  bear. ox  a. .eur-hno 
i.ipd  ^hi[.iff>v-,-vviu*  ^tiw>d  aruotul  hod  fiyrf  0 even  (wine  the  distance  the  SJidi  fate! 
viifoil . M dijTittte  '..fSiaraefar-  of  .fain  fafair  X front  -me  they  exhibited''', -iin . 

vms  about  io  do.  ami  when  they  heani  fu it  :eko«l  mo  if  I could  with  my  ritief 
jSffe  fatid  report  of  .my. gun  all  the  \voiUeh  kill  a caribou  od  the  Other  side^  b| 
and  children  made  a -erumble  fi.j  t he  ummOaiii. 


I rt) w $\ •; • . wioio  the  men'  ran  hack  about 
fiffatfir  w WCUfay  yank  and  sftiio.d  talk- 
toge filer  exelterlly  behind;  a smiow 
I at  ooce  went  to  tlioOV  and 
cumr  with  me  fa  Jb*i 
stick  and  see  what  died  happened  to  e. 
.After  smue  jrerauasHMi.  three1  of  ty>iu;: 
pUed,  hut  onfarturintely  ior-  .am  it  •tyire.vd 
out  that  l had  failed  t-  Sr«?r*/,  Af  fins 
they  R‘ojfep(f  nfael*  reflcwd^  hat  when . I 
told  fiient  f Wap  Id  fety  again  tliey ^ pfa 
test e<  1 earneSI \yt ; ^ay fag  (hat  so  loud  a 
nois»;  w<uilVi  ^e;the  Al  1 tf ic-  seats  a W>ly  ffatu 
ihetr  .ho  n(’ ^yo'u'rjtd^  ; ami  • 
would  (hmi  jV.ro 

!l  mood  in  me  ■ itiipi'>ro.f iv.y  bow- 


s« 
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-er  mativ  a wir|r,^  fcay^fc;  .fr«n»  pif  jop. 
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they  told  me  that  a great  shaman  in  a 
neighboring  tribe  had  a magic  arrow  by 
which  he  could  kill  caribou  on  the  other 
side  of  no  matter  how  big  a mountain. 
In  other  words,  much  to  my  surprise, 
they  considered  the  performance  of  my 
rifle  nothing  wonderful. 

I understand  the  point  of  view  bet- 
ter now  than  I did  then.  It  is  sim- 
ply this:  if  you  were  to  show  an  Eski- 
mo a bow  that  would  in  the  ordinary 
way  shoot  fifty  yards  farther  than  any 
bow  he  ever  saw,  the  man  would  never 
cease  marveling,  and  he  would  tell  of  that 
bow  as  long  as  he  lived;  he  would  un- 
derstand exactly  the  principle  on  which 
it  works,  would  judge  it  by  the  standards 
of  the  natural,  and  would  find  it  to  excel 
marvelously.  But  show  him  the  work  of 
the  rifle,  which  he  does  not  in  the  least 
understand,  and  he  is  face  to  face  with 
a itiiracle;  he  judges  it  by  the  standards 
of  the  supernatural  instead  of  by  the 
standards  of  the  natural;  he  compares  it 
with  other  miraculous  things  of  which 
he  has  heard  and  which  he  may  even 
think  he  has  himself  seen,  and  he  finds 
it  not  at  all  beyond  the  average  of  mir- 
acles : for  the  wonders  of  our  science  and 
the  wildest  tales  of  our  own  mythologies 
pale  beside  the  marvels  which  the  Eski- 
mos suppose  to  be  happening  all  around 
them  every  day  at  the  behest  of  their 
magicians. 

Perhaps  I might  here  digress  from  the 
chronological  order  of  my  story  to  point 
out  that  the  Eskimos*  refusal  to  be  as- 
tonished by  the  killing  at  a great  dis- 
tance of  caribou  or  a bear  by  a rifle 


bullet  whose  flight  was  unerring  and  in- 
visible was  not  an  isolated  case.  When 
I showed  them  later  my  binoculars  that 
made  far  - away  things  seem  near  and 
clear,  they  were  of  course  interested ; 
when  I looked  to  the  south  or  east  and 
saw  bands  of  caribou  that  were  to  them 
invisible  they  applauded,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion : “ Now  that  you 
have  looked  for  the  caribou  that  are  here 
to-day  and  found  them,  will  you  not  also 
look  for  the  caribou  that  are  coming  to- 
morrow, so  that  we  can  tell  where  to  lie 
in  ambush  for  them  ?”  When  they  heard 
that  my  glasses  could  not  see  into  the 
future  they  were  disappointed  and  nat- 
urally the  reverse  of  well  impressed  with 
our  powers,  for  they  knew  that  their  own 
medicine  - men  had  charms  and  magic 
paraphernalia  that  enabled  them  to  see 
things  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth. 

At  another  time,  in  describing  to  them 
the  skill  of  our  surgeons,  I told  that  they 
could  put  a man  to  sleep  and  while  he 
slept  take  out  a section  of  his  intestines 
or  one  of  his  kidneys,  and  the  man  when 
he  woke  up  would  not  even  know  what 
had  been  done  to  him,  except  as  he  was 
told  and  as  he  could  see  the  sewed-up 
opening  through  which  the  part  had 
been  removed.  Our  doctors  could  even 
transplant  the  organs  of  one  man  into 
the  body  of  another.  These  things  I 
had  actually  never  seen  done,  but  that 
they  were  done  was  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  my  country.  It  was  similar 
in  their  country,  one  of  my  listeners  told 
me.  He  himself  had  a friend  who  suf- 
fered continually  from  backache  until  a 
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nm i v(?| i to  treat 

lorn.  The  ui\vt  night.  while  fbe 

slept,  tJu'  Med  ieil.f*  Hill ;i  jV'tti.iViM  |p  h ■ 

tiff1-  spinal  <*oi UtuTi,  vritoh  bed  bcrmne  dis- 
eased, an.!  ropWi^.  it  with  h V^yjun 
Mj&V  set  pf  FPrteim*^  aifd  ^syhat  wuK  most 
wonderful — Hun*  W;  trM  a </rai<‘)i  on 
the  patirntV*  skin 

nr  . anything  to  .. _____ 

fihow  that  1}4p  exy 
Itfljl&f ugrc*'’dirftl  Tvnhu  .': 
mode.  Tins  tiling  ', 

narrate,  lia-t.  & ^ 

Of  ft  HfU  ,1 !•':. 

Hw  truth  of  it  > ^ f ' 

was  a matter  of 
■common  k|rrryp}- 
edge  unmri**  hU 
people.  Another 

•man  bad  had  Ids  4Kj0M 

dbeosed  heart  re-  ri’-lWBB 

plimed  w i th  a n e w 
a f?  d symud  van  -. 

Tit  otWr  wiFittls, 

lii&iyX  &S  Thor-  ^ •''  • v 


•h;^r;neyvi;mt/»  ftt.v  own  lips  that  irt  pomt 

of  skill  onT.  yootors  are  not  ’the-  equals 
<d  * heirs. 

. It; '#&$  peat  nOori  of  Aur  fic$%  day  when 

were  jirit 
western  iweph- 


sprue  pne  asked  me  it  there 
seme  way  iu  which 
<•  h -bmod  vhe  eonmig  of  visitors,  I replied 

• ——.  ‘riHitpe  gathered 

. . rift  i j&ri'&t  flange 
V-  Thtt  t >ju  just 

‘ iltuif  ^iiy,  m;,v 

■fe!  ^eetpg  that  o o r 

p|?  toi»t*mTS  eoineidejL 

1^-;  ( hey  would  make 

||v  t«>--  day. ' a ' 


if  two  large  t ribes 
had  met  to  twfe; 

we  should 
they  dfUif^d,  and 
pu^thly  we  inigip 
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it  in  a manner  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  western  Eskimos.  The  songs 
were  different,  coo,  and  they  sang  them 
charmingly.  One  song  had  a rhythm 
resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Norse 
scaldic  poems.  The  girl  who  sang  it 
was  herself  very  fair  for  an  Eskimo,  and 
had  the  long,  slim  fingers  I have  seen 
only  among  half-bloods  in  Alaska.  It 
was  here  I got  the  first  definite  suggestion 
that  the  blond  traits  which  were  observ- 
able in  this  tribe  (though  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  among  other  tribes  later  visited) 
might  have  some  direct  connection  with 
the  lost  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Green- 
land. 

The  dance,  which  began  as  soon  as 
the  dance-house  was  built,  continued  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  None  of  the  dances 
were  identical  with  any  known  to  my 
companions  from  Alaska  or  the  Macken- 
zie, but  there  was  a general  similarity. 
The  performers  differed  in  some  cases 
markedly  among  themselves;  those  espe- 
cially whose  ancestors  were  said  to  have 
come  from  the  mainland  coast  to  the 
west  differed  strongly  from  the  rest. 
Many  of  the  dances  were  performed  with- 


out moving  the  feet  at  all,  but  by  swaying 
the  body  and  gesticulating  with  the  arms. 
In  some  cases  the  performer  sang,  re- 
cited, or  uttered  a series  of  exclamations, 
in  others  he  was  silent;  but  all  the  dances 
were  done  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
singing  of  all  those  present,  who  knew 
the  song  appropriate  to  each  dance. 
Some  dances  known  to  individuals  could 
not  be  shown  because  no  one  was  found 
who  could  sing  the  accompaniment. 

At  this  time  of  year  (the  middle  of 
May)  there  was  no  darkness  at  midnight, 
for  summer  was  approaching.  Neverthe- 
less, the  people  took  three  meals  a day 
with  fair  regularity,  and  our  dance  ended 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  women  announced  supper.  After 
supper  I sat  awhile  and  talked  with  my 
host  and  hostess  and  one  or  two  visitors, 
and  then  all  of  them  walked  home  with 
me  to  our  house,  where  about  half  the 
village  was  gathered  as  on  the  evening 
before.  They  stayed  only  a short  while, 
and  by  eleven  o’clock  the  last  visitor  had 
wished  us  a friendly  good  night  and  our 
first  day  among  the  Victoria  Land  Eski- 
mos had  come  to  an  end. 


Moonshine 

BY  GEORGE  HARRIS,  JR. 

WAS  it  I or  the  moon  or  the  laced  elm-trees 
That  danced  till  the  night  was  gone? 

And  was  it  the  hum  of  the  pine-boughs’  breeze 
That  fiddled  my  fancy  on? 

Was  it  I or  the  stars  or  the  breath  of  the  dark 
That  sang  in  the  magic  air? 

Was  the  wind  my  sail,  and  a cloud  my  bark 
On  the  milky  thoroughfare? 

Was  it  life,  was  it  love,  that  awoke  at  the  dawn 
My  eyes  to  a vain  desire? 

Or  was  life  on  its  wings  with  the  dark  and  gone, 
And  love  was  the  moon’s  white  fire? 
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AS  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
home  that  was  his  and  would  soon 
L (so  soon!)  be  hers,  her  heart  was 
filled  with  a noble  happiness. 

She  paused,  with  a delicate  hesitation, 
delaying  a moment  of  yet  deeper  joy  that 
she  might  dwell  on  it  with  a longer  de- 
light, beside  the  ancient  cypress  that 
hugely  overshadowed  the  long  terrace, 
and  looked  at  the  beautiful  outlines  of 
Fordyce  Hall.  Turrets  and  gables,  the 
work  of  different  builders  in  different 
ages,  showed  dark  and  clear  against  an 
autumn  sky  of  golden  gray,  and  beyond 
the  house  miles  of  hushed  wood  and  park- 
land swept  to  the  misty  horizon. 

Below  the  terrace  where  Ann  Yereker 
stood,  the  gardens  dipped  in  old  and  per- 
fect arrangement  of  walk  and  fountain, 
rosary  and  quidnunc,  arbor  and  bowling- 
green.  The  bright,  large  flowers  of  the 
late  year  glowed  against  the  worn  stone 
and  the  rich  lawns;  there  was  nothing 
to  disturb  the  ordered  loveliness  that  had 
been  so  wisely  planned  and  so  long- 
enduring.  “And  in  this  place  I shall 
be  his  wife,”  thought  Ann. 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  paused  a few 
paces  away  from  her;  he  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cypress,  and  was  gazing 
past  the  gardens  to  the  fair,  open  pros- 
pect beyond.  She  had  never  seen  him  in 
these  surroundings  before;  always  their 
background  had  been  a town  — London, 
Bath,  the  Wells,  a fashionable  world, 
gaiety,  a crowd — the  proper  natural  set- 
ting for  those  born  to  aristocratic  ease. 
A country  life  was  not  the  mode,  and  it 
had  not  seemed  strange  to  Ann  that  Sir 
Ttichard  made  no  suggestion  of  showing 
her  his  home  until  their  betrothal  was 
nearly  at  an  end. 

Yet  she  had  always  longed  for  this 
moment,  always  wished  to  see  him  in 
the  place  where  he  belonged,  where  he 
was  master — the  place  where  he  was  horn, 
and  his  fathers  horn  before  him  back  to 
the  time  of  the  first  Norman  king. 

It  was  more  beautiful  than  she  had 


expected,  he  was  more  completely  one 
with  this  setting  than  she  had  pictured. 
Suddenly  all  the  time  they  had  spent 
together  in  London  seemed  wasted;  she 
thought  coldly  of  the  town  mansion  that 
was  being  refurnished. 

“ We  will  live  here,”  she  decided. 

She  looked  at  the  open  door  through 
which  she  had  not  yet  passed,  and  then 
again  at  him. 

“Dick,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
low,  “how  long  is  it  since  you  were 
here  ?” 

“ Three  years,”  lie  answered,  quietly. 

“Why  did  you  never  bring  me  be- 
fore?” asked  Ann. 

He  looked  at  her  and  seemed  to  brace 
himself. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  he  said — “my  dear!” 
He  raised  his  hand  and  let  it  fall  as  if 
dismissing  a subject  impossible  of  ex- 
pression. 

She  noticed  then  that  he  was  unusually 
grave — she  remembered  that  he  had  been 
grave  ever  since  they  had  left  her  brother 
in  the  coach  in  obedience  to  her  wish  to 
see  the  place  alone  with  him,  and  they 
entered  the  grounds  together. 

“Did  you  think  I would  not  care?” 
she  asked.  It  occurred  to  her  that  per- 
haps he  thought  her  frivolous — that  per- 
haps he  had  not  read  her  intense  desire 
to  take  her  position  and  future  responsi- 
bilities seriously.  Her  sensitive,  mobile 
face  flushed ; she  leaned  her  slender  figure 
against  the  warm,  hard  stone  of  the  ter- 
race and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  house; 
she  trembled  with  the  desire  to  convey 
to  him  what  she  felt  for  this  house  of 
his  and  all  the  tradition  it  stood  for. 
His  race  had  bred  fine,  useful  men  and 
women ; she  wanted  to  tell  him  that  she 
would  be  worthy  of  them. 

But  he  was  so  silent  that  her  delicate 
desires  were  abashed.  “ Shall  we  go  into 
the  house?”  she  said. 

“ Ah  yes.”  he  answered.  “ I hope, 
Ann,  that  you  will  like  it,”  he  added; 
and  she  smiled,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
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his  tone  was  a very  formal  one  to  be 
used  between  such  complete  friends  and 
lovers  as  they  were;  but  it  did  not  dis- 
please her;  she  liked  the  surprises  his 
moods  afforded,  she  was  even  glad  of  his 
present  gravity;  she  felt  reserved  herself 
in  her  own  deep  happiness. 

They  walked  along  the  terrace  to  the 
side  door  that  stood  open;  the  sunlight 
had  parted  the  gray  veil  of  clouds  and 
lay  lightly  over  the  steps  as  Ann  Vereker 
ascended  them  and  entered  Fordyce  Hall. 

In  accordance  with  her  wish  there 
were  no  servants  to  welcome  them.  “ Let 
me  be  quite  alone  with  you  for  the  first 
time,”  she  had  said,  and  he  had  acceded 
to  her  whim  without  comment. 

She  had  always  been  exquisite  in  her 
observation  and  keen  in  her  perceptions, 
and  since  she  had  met  Richard  Fordyce 
she  had  known  the  great  sharpening  of 
the  senses  a strong  passion  brings ; colors, 
sounds,  light,  and  perfume  were  now  to 
her  so  many  ecstasies,  almost  unbearable 
in  their  poignancy.  And  all  that  he  now 
revealed  to  her — the  fine  corridors,  the 
great  dining-room,  the  ball-room,  the  old 
carving,  the  old  painted  ceilings,  the  old 
tapestries,  the  old  furniture — gave  her  a 
pleasure  that  deepened  to  pain. 

In  the  deep  oriel  window  his  quarter- 
ings  showed,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
various  heiresses  who  had  at  one  time 
or  another  graced  the  name  of  Fordyce. 
In  the  dining-room  hung  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors,  men  and  women  who 
seemed  strangely  remote  and  aloof,  and 
who  yet  shared  his  dear  traits  in  their 
dark,  masterful  features.  An  atmos- 
phere of  loneliness  and  desertion  hung 
heavy  in  these  rooms,  but  that  did  not 
sadden  Ann ; she  felt  the  place  was  state- 
ly with  memories — chambers  where  so 
many  had  lived  and  died  must  convey 
this  air  of  regret.  She  hushed  her  foot- 
steps and  her  voice,  and  thought  that 
this  house  peopled  with  shadows  of  past 
achievements  would  make  a worthy  back- 
ground for  a warm  and  living  love. 

They  had  not  gone  above  the  ground 
floor  when  he  led  her  to  the  great  hall 
and  state  entrance,  and,  opening  the 
portals  that  were  stiff  on  their  hinges, 
showed  her  the  famous  view  across  the 
woodland  and  river,  that  embraced  three 
counties. 

She  stood,  with  the  soft  airs  blowing 


her  nut-brown  curls  beneath  the  wide 
brim  of  her  Leghorn  hat,  and  gazed  on 
the  entrancing  prospect.  Directly  before 
her,  half  concealed  by  a little  belt  of  elm-, 
trees,  was  a squat  Norman  church. 

“ Your  church  ?”  she  questioned. 

**  Yes,”  said  Sir  Richard,  “ but  it  is 
the  only  church  for  the  village,  too — 
they  come  here  on  Sunday,  but  they 
marry  and  bury  at  Earl’s  Stanton,  ten 
miles  away.” 

She  touched  his  arm  half  timidly;  he 
did  not  look  at  her,  and  a faint  sensa- 
tion of  coldness  on  his  part  tinged  her 
happiness  with  apprehension. 

“ May  I see  the  church  now?”  she 
asked,  on  a sudden  impulse. 

“ Whatever  you  wish,  Ann,”  he  an- 
swered. 

They  crossed  the  open  lawn  and  the 
broad  drive  and  entered  a green  gate 
in  a red  wall  which  admitted  them,  not, 
as  she  expected,  into  the  churchyard, 
but  into  a fruit  garden  that  sloped  down 
the  side  of  a little  hill. 

The  fully  ripe  peaches  and  apricots 
hung  amid  the  curling  leaves  on  the  sun- 
burnt walls,  and  some  had  escaped  the 
nets  that  held  them  and  lay  on  the  fresh- 
ly turned  earth,  and  clusters  of  St. 
Michael’s  daisies  and  sunflowers  grew 
amid  the  plum  and  pear  trees.  Sir 
Richard  crossed  the  end  of  the  garden 
and  opened  another  door  in  the  farther 
wall ; as  he  held  it  aside  for  Ann,  she 
stepped  past  him  and  found  herself 
among  the  graves. 

A few  yew-trees  rose  in  still  darkness 
from  the  even  grass  that  was  scattered 
with  the  scarlet  berries  that  fell  from 
the  somber  boughs.  The  flat,  discolored 
grave-stones  were  mostly  in  shade,  but 
over  those  upright  against  the  wall  the 
misty  sunshine  fell  in  a dreamy  radi- 
ance; above  the  wall  the  fruit-trees 
showed,  and  Ann  noticed  how  the  fruit 
had  fallen  and  lay  among  the  graves. 

An  old  man  was  trimming  the  grass; 
at  sight  of  Sir  Richard  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  stood  respectfully  at  attention. 

Ann  smiled  at  him ; this  place  wras  sacred 
hut  not  sad  to  her;  she  wondered  why 
Sir  Richard  had  arranged  their  marriage 
for  a London  church — she  would  like  to 
have  been  married  here  where  some  day 
she  would  be  buried — a Fordyce  among 
her  kin. 
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They  entered  the  church ; it  was  small, 
old,  sunken,  and  dedicated  to  a forgotten 
saint — Vedust.  The  painted  glass  in  the 
windows  was  ancient  and  beautiful,  the 
worn  rood-screen  had  guarded  the  altar 
for  two  hundred  years;  there  were  some 
beautiful  brasses  in  the  chancel,  and  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  a tomb  in  fair  painted 
marble. 

One  name  was  repeated  on  brasses  and 
marble,  the  name  of  Fordyce;  as  Ann 
Yereker  stood  in  a reverent  attitude  be- 
hind the  altar  she  saw  this  word  again 
and  again  on  tomb  and  tablet  with  vary- 
ing inscriptions  and  titles  of  honor. 

Among  the  newer  mural  tablets  which 
showed  white  among  the  time  - stained 
stones  were  those  of  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  sister.  And,  newest  of  all, 
one  that  made  Ann  catch  her  breath  with 
a sense  of  shock. 

It  was  the  small  square  of  alabaster 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  first  wife. 

His  first  wife.  Ann  read  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Margaret, 
Daughter  of  John  Basinghall  of  Salop 
and  Wife  of  Richard  Fordyce,  Baronet 
of  Fordyce,  Hampshire,  who  died  May 
1725,  set.  23. 

Nothing  else;  no  word  of  love  or  re- 
gret. Ann  was  glad  that  there  was  no 
parade  of  mock  sentiment;  she  had  been 
little  in  his  life,  Ann  was  convinced — 
he  never  spoke  of  her,  and  Ann  had  tried 
to  forget  her  existence,  had  succeed- 
ed indeed  in  closing  her  mind  to  all 
thoughts  of  her — what  was  she  but  an 
incident  to  be  forgotten? — the  wife  of 
two  years  who  had  died  without  chil- 
dren. Yet  standing  here  in  the  somber 
silence,  Ann  found  herself  forced  to  con- 
sider this  woman.  Somewhere  near  she 
was  actually  lying  in  her  coffin.  “Per- 
haps,” thought  Ann,  “ I am  standing  over 
her  now.” 

She  turned  to  Sir  Richard;  his  face 
was  inscrutable,  his  figure  dark  in  the 
shadows.  “Were  you — ” she  broke  off, 
unable  to  form  the  words:  she  had  wanted 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  been  married  in 
this  church. 

It  was  suddenly  horrible  that  he  had 
ever  been  married  before. 

She  glanced  at  their  pew,  and  saw 
that  to  sit  there  would  be  to  sit  in  full 
view  of  this  white  tablet — “ Sacred  to 


the  Memory  of  Margaret  . . . Wife  of 
Richard  Fordyce — ” 

“How  close  the  air  is!”  she  said. 
“ Shall  we  not  go  ?” 

He  moved  away  in  silence,  and  they 
came  together  out  of  the  hushed  church 
into  the  hushed  graveyard.  The  sun  had 
withdrawn  behind  the  increasing  gray 
vapors  and  would  be  seen  no  more  that 
day;  the  elms  that  half  concealed  the 
house  were  shaking  in  a little  breeze, 
and  the  yellow  leaves  were  drifting  stead- 
ily down.  The  place  was  sad — sad  with 
an  atmosphere  her  happiness  could  not 
defy;  the  air  had  become  chill,  and  she 
shivered  in  her  silk  coat. 

In  the  distance  the  old  man  was  clean- 
ing the  moss  from  a headstone.  It  oc- 
curred to  Ann  that  he  had  seen  (many 
times!)  this  Margaret;  she  wished  to  stop 
and  question  him,  for  a great  curiosity 
now  pressed  her  about  the  woman  whose 
existence  she  had  hitherto  been  content 
to  ignore — had  this  dead  wife  of  his  been 
dark  or  fair,  sad  or  gay,  beautiful  or 
lovable? 

She  had  heard  nothing  of  her,  she  was 
sure  that  she  had  been  an  insignificant 
personality,  but  she  wanted  to  ask  the 
old  gardener  and  be  certain. 

“ How  silent  you  are,  Ann !”  said  Sir 
Richard. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a little 
start.  “ So  are  you,”  she  smiled. 

“The  day  is  overcast,”  he  answered, 
“ and  a gloomy  one  in  which  to  over- 
look an  empty  house.” 

“But  I will  see  the  rest,”  she  inter- 
rupted— “an  empty  house!  Your  home, 
Dick,  and  mine  to  be.” 

“You  like  the  place?”  he  asked. 

She  wanted  to  say  so  much  and  words 
were  so  inadequate — she  wished  he  would 
look  at  her.  “I  love  every  stone,”  she 
said,  passionately. 

“We  shall  not  be  here  much,”  replied 
Sir  Richard,  opening  the  gate. 

“Why  not? — the  place  lacks  a master.” 

“Oh,  it  is  old — and  dreary — and  in 
need  of  repair — ” 

“ That  can  be  altered,”  she  smiled ; 
in  her  heart  she  was  wondering  if  he 
had  trodden  these  churchyard  grasses,  or 
crossed  the  end  of  this  fruit  garden,  since 
his  first  wife  had  died. 

She  was  sure  he  had  not;  no,  nor 
entered  the  house.  Were  old  memories 
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holding  him  silent?  — the  thought  tor- 
tured her;  yet  she  tried  to  reason  it 
away  and  to  dispel  this  shadowy  menace 
of  Margaret  Fordyce.  She  had  always- 
known  that  he  had  been  married,  and 
always  been  able  to  ignore  it;  in  no  way 
had  it  come  between  them.  Why  should 
it  now? 

Yet  the  old  perfect  happiness  did  not 
return  even  when  they  had  entered  the 
house  again  together ; the  solemn  at- 
mosphere of  the  ancient  church  seemed 
to  lurk  in  the  quiet  rooms;  she  could 
not  people  them  with  the  sweet  visions 
of  her  own  future  and  his — it  was  the 
past  that  seemed  to  fill  them,  and  when 
she  mounted  the  wide,  dark  stairs  she 
pictured  Margaret  Fordyce  going  up  them 
in  her  bridal  dress  and  being  carried 
down  them  in  her  coffin. 

He  took  her  to  the  armory,  and  she 
stood  pale  and  thoughtful  among  the 
beautiful  weapons  with  which  the  walls 
were  lined;  he  showed  her  his  father’s 
sword,  his  own  favorite  weapon,  and  a 
light  French  rapier  water-waved  in  gold. 

“ Do  you  fence  ?”  he  asked,  as  he  hung 
the  rapier  back  next  another  of  the  same 
weight  and  length. 

“No,”  said  Ann.  He  made  no  com- 
ment, but  she  knew  now  that  his  first 
wife  had  fenced  with  him — with  those 
two  rapiers,  in  this  very  room. 

They  went  into  the  picture-gallery, 
and  she  was  blind  to  the  beauty  of  paint- 
ing and  carving,  for  her  eyes  were  strain- 
ing, half  guiltily,  half  fearfully,  for  a 
portrait  of  Margaret  Fordyce. 

He  showed  her  one  after  another  of 
hi«  ancestors,  explaining  their  lives  and 
actions,  and  when  he  came  to  the  great 
picture  of  his  father  on  horseback,  with 
the  taking  of  Namur  in  the  distance, 
her  heart  was  beating  fast  and  her  eyes 
searching  furtively  for  a woman’s  face. 
But  Margaret  Fordyce  was  not  there; 
yet  Ann  detected  a bare  space  next  to 
the  likeness  of  Sir  Richard’s  sister — as 
if,  she  thought,  a painting  had  been 
hung  there  and  removed. 

It  seemed  that  it  would  have  only 
been  natural  for  her  to  ask  for  his  first 
wife,  but  she  could  not,  though  she  was 
aware  that  her  remarks  were  vague  and 
forced;  he,  too,  seemed  absorbed  in  some 
inner  thought,  and  did  not  notice  her 
distraction. 


As  they  came  out  from  the  picture- 
gallery  on  to  the  great  stairs  again  she 
was  struck  anew  by  the  chill  and  omi- 
nous atmosphere  of  the  house.  She  re- 
gretted now  her  desire  to  have  the  house 
empty  on  her  first  visit;  some  servant 
or  kinsman  would  have  been  a relief, 
some  one  who  could  have  spoken  casually 
and  naturally  of  Margaret  Fordyce. 

He  showed  her  the  paintings  on  the 
stairway,  and  they  mounted  higher  into 
a region  of  silence  and  shadows.  The 
windows  were  shuttered,  the  blinds 
drawn,  and  the  furniture  in  linen  covers. 

Without  waiting  for  Sir  Richard,  Ann 
hurried  through  the  first  suite  of  rooms: 
she  was  looking  still  for  some  sign  of 
Margaret,  some  portrait.  These  were — 
had  been — a woman’s  rooms.  Would  she 
have  to  live  in  them? — to  use  this  fur- 
niture, to  gaze  at  herself  in  these  mir- 
rors? 

At  the  end  of  the  suite  was  a locked 
door;  she  tried  the  handle  with  a sudden 
desperation,  as  if  she  expected  to  find 
the  solution  of  some  mystery. 

Sir  Richard  was  quickly  beside  her. 
“ There  is  nothing  of  interest  there,”  he 
said,  quietly. 

She  turned,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
entered  the  house  together. 

“ Why  may  I not  go  in  ?”  asked  Ann. 

“I  did  not  forbid  you,”  he  said.  He 
was  pale  but  smiling;  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  so  different  from  any  that  she 
had  ever  seen  there  before  that  he  seemed 
to  her  for  the  moment  a stranger. 

“I  want  to  go  in,”  she  said,  trying  to 
smile  too,  but  with  a bitter  sensation 
that  everything  was  becoming  ghastly 
and  unnatural;  she  endeavored  to  strug- 
gle against  this;  she  had  been  perfectly 
happy  a few  moments  ago — and  nothing 
had  happened,  she  told  herself;  nothing 
had  happened . 

“May  I not  see  this  room?”  she  asked, 
not  knowing  what  impulse  goaded  her 
to  insist. 

Without  answering,  he  took  a key 
from  the  pocket  of  his  brocade  waistcoat. 
He  carried  the  key  with  him,  then — per- 
haps all  the  while,  ever  since  she  had 
known  him,  he  had  had  this  key  to  the 
past  next  his  heart. 

In  silence  he  unlocked  the  door  and  in 
silence  she  entered.  The  chamber  was 
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small,  the  air  close  and  oppressive;  the 
first  glance  showed  Ann  that  it  was  a 
lady’s  apartment,  and  that  it  had  been 
locked  away  hastily,  with  every  article 
untouched  as  the  former  occupant  had 
left  it.  Beyond  was  another  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  half  open;  Ann  could 
see  a bed,  with  curtains  of  fine  needlework, 
and  a mirror  covered  with  a white  cloth. 

Dust  was  over  everything;  Ann  could 
hardly  fetch  her  breath;  she  unlatched 
one  of  the  shutters,  and  the  sad  autumn 
light  revealed  the  ruin  wrought  by  time 
and  neglect.  Cobwebs  clung  round  the 
windows,  the  gilt  chairs  were  tarnished, 
dust  lay  gray  and  heavy  in  the  folds  of 
the  curtains.  On  a side  table  was  a 
bunch  of  flowers  — changed  to  a little 
powder  among  the  wired  and  faded  rib- 
bons of  the  bouquet;  near  it  was  a box 
of  gloves  half  opened,  the  string  and 
wrappings  thrown  carelessly  down,  the 
yellow,  shriveled  gloves  unworn. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a * 
harpsichord,  open  and  covered  with  sheets 
of  music,  some  of  which  had  fallen  to 
the  floor.  Beside  this,  standing  against 
the  wall,  was  a large  picture  in  a dark 
frame,  concealed  by  a red  cloak  flung 
over  it. 

Ann  was  drawn  by  this  picture  to  a 
forgetfulness  of  everything  else,  even  to 
a forgetfulness  of  Sir  Richard,  who  stood 
motionless  on  the  threshold.  She  crossed 
the  floor,  and  the  boards  creaked  beneath 
her  feet,  a startled  mouse  sprang  across 
her  path  and  disappeared  into  the  dark 
bedroom. 

She  stooped  and  lifted  the  red  cloak. 
A woman’s  face  looked  at  her  from  the 
glowing  canvas. 

A beautiful  face,  alive,  alert,  fair,  and 
proud,  with  a peculiar  triumphant  sm ik- 
on the  lips.  She  was  painted  against  a 
dark  curtain  and  a glimpse  of  summer 
trees;  her  unpowdered  hair  was  bound 
with  a purple  ribbon,  and  her  brocaded 
dross  was  cut  low  over  her  jeweled  bosom. 
The  painting  was  stiff  and  precise,  but 
marvelously  lifelike  and  glowing  in  color. 

In  the  left-hand  corner  was  written  in 
white  letters,  “ Margaret  Fordyce,  May, 
1725  ” — the  year,  the  month  she  died. 

Ann  stepped  hack  from  the  painting; 
her  heart  was  heating  thickly  and  the 
world  was  rapidly  changing  about  her; 
she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  by 


chance  the  keyboard  of  the  harpsichord, 
that  gave  forth  a dismal  and  jangled 
sound  that  she  echoed  with  a low  and 
horrified  cry.  Sir  Richard  stepped  into 
the  room. 

“ After  three  years,”  he  said,  looking 
round — “ after  three  years — ” 

“ What  has  happened  ?”  murmured 
Ann.  “What  has  happened?”  She 
leaned  weakly  against  the  corner  of  the 
harpsichord  and  gazed  still  at  that  third 
presence  in  the  room  — the  portrait  of 
Margaret  Fordyce. 

“ Why  did  you  not  tell  me?”  she  asked, 
faintly.  He  made  no  defense. 

“ We  are  quite  strangers,”  continued 
Ann. 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  her,  but  still 
did  not  speak. 

“How  did  she  die?”  asked  Ann. 

“ She  was  flung  from  her  horse  . . . 
on  her  birthday — she  was  wearing  that 
cloak.” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  me?”  repeated 
Ann  Yereker. 

“ I thought — I hoped — ” he  broke  off. 

“You  loved  her,”  said  Ann. 

He  stumbled  to  the  bouquet  and  fin- 
gered the  ruins  of  the  roses. 

“ This  is  as  she  left  it,”  said  Ann. 
“ You  shut  it  away  as  she  left  it — but 
she  is  still  here.  In  this  room.  In  this 
house.  In  the  church.  How  she  must 
laugh  at  me!”  He  stared  at  her. 

“ She  called  you.  You  could  not  help 
coming  here  — even  though  it  meant 
bringing  me.  I was  to  help  you  forget.” 

The  triumphant  face  on  the  canvas 
seemed  to  deepen  its  disdainful  smile. 

“ You  will  never  forget,”  continued 
Ann.  “You  love  her.” 

“ She  is  dead,”  said  Sir  Richard,  and 
he  braced  his  shoulders  with  the  action 
of  a man  who  endeavors  to  shake  off  the 
oppression  of  a hideous  dream.  “Dead. 
Dead.” 

“ She  is  here,”  repeated  Ann. 

Sir  Richard  turned  his  eyes  fearfully, 
hungrily  to  the  portrait.  “ Oh,  God !” 
he  said,  sharply. 

“ This  is  tragedy,”  thought  Ann.  She 
seemed  dull  in  a dull  world;  she  looked 
across  the  harpsichord  and  noticed  that 
the  rain  was  falling  aslant  the  dry  leaves 
on  the  withered  trees  outside.  When 
last  the  sun  shone  she  had  been  supreme- 
ly happy.  What  had  happened? 
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Nothing  . . . save  that  she  had  seen 
the  portrait  of  Margaret  Fordyce. 

She  had  loved  him  so  sincerely,  and 
he  had  used  this  love  of  hers  as  an  opiate 
— and  now  the  other  woman  triumphed. 

“Dick,”  she  said,  in  a hopeless  voice, 
“I  am  going.” 

He  did  not  answer;  the  painted  figure 
seemed  to  step  from  the  frame  and  domi- 
nate both  of  them.  Before  her  beauty, 


her  assurance,  Ann  felt  insignificant,  a 
creature  who  did  not  matter. 

Sir  Richard  picked  up  one  of  the  faded 
white  gloves  and  sank  onto  the  tarnished 
chair;  he  looked  at  the  portrait,  and  Ann 
knew  that  the  last  three  years  had  rolled 
away  for  him.  He  belonged  to  the  other 
woman. 

Ann  Vereker,  the  intruder,  left  him 
with  his  wife  and  went  away  forever. 


The  Festa 

BY  G.  E.  WOOD  BERRY 

I HAVE  seen  a vision  pure 
As  is  the  sea’s  white  foam, 

Full  of  the  divine  allure 
Of  beauty  in  her  home. 

With  Giovan’  as  I was  rowing 
By  the  lilac  sea-cliff’s  breach, 

Where  the  pinkish  houses  glowing 
Cling  for  foothold,  each  o’er  each, 

Came  a clangor  of  bells  blowing 
O’er  the  indigo-lipped  beach, 

From  the  fishers’  low  church  flowing 
Down  the  brown  nets’  ambered  reach. 

Now  the  loud  bombs  quick-resounding 
Vivas  to  the  saint  declare! 

How  the  festa  is  confounding, — 

Salvos  to  the  throne  of  prayer! 

From  the  sea  the  boys  race  bounding 
To  the  booming  sirada  there; 

Comes  the  long  procession  rounding 
The  marina  to  the  square. 

Young  girls,  virginal  and  flower-like, 

Each  a lily  in  her  hand, 

Walk  before  the  image  tower-like, 

Borne  abroad  to  bless  the  land; 

And  round  about  the  maidens,  bower-like, 
Youthful  bathers  sun-bright  stand; 

Still  the  salt  wave,  shimmering  shower-like, 
Beads  their  bodies  golden-tanned. 

Sweetly  walked  the  maidens  singing 
White-robed,  each  a lily  bore; 

Reverent  stood  the  fair  youth  ringing 
That  fair  scene  by  that  fair  shore. 
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Vivia  Climbs  the  Heights 

BY  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 


URGED  on  by  Vivia,  we  took  a cot- 
tage in  the  air  during  our  stay 
in  the  Savoy  mountains  of  the 
Tarantaise  district.  She  said  shutting 
ourselves  off  in  a chalet  would  make  it 
more  easy  to  get  away  from  “ that  David 
Grace,”  in  case  he  pursued  her  to  this 
remote  spot.  Besides,  she  didn’t  want  to 
live  in  the  valley;  she  wished  to  go  up 
in  the  high  places  and  stretch  her  soul. 

The  Illustrator  was  not  as  intent  upon 
soul-stretching  as  she,  but  was  willing 
to  consider  it  when  he  found  that  these 
high  places  could  be  reached  by  his  faith- 
ful motor-car.  I myself,  being  an  un- 
selfish creature,  was  anxious  to  keep  Da- 
vid Grace  away  if  Vivia  really  wished  it, 
but  was  not  entirely  reconciled  to  house- 
keeping on  a crag  until  I learned  that 
happy  goats  brought  the  meat  each  day, 
and  that  the  rural  delivery  had  reached 
such  a state  of  perfection  that  a tele- 
graph-boy  had  been  produced,  under  their 
need,  with  all  the  proclivities  of  a 
chamois. 

One  went  to  the  apothecary  in  Brides- 
les-Bains  for  cottages.  The  Illustrator, 
upon  learning  this,  believed  our  search 
was  over  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
pharmacy.  But  the  chemist  would  com- 
pound nothing  that  we  could  carry  off 
with  us,  and  we  spent  a day  going  over 
those  places  that  were  too  large,  and 
sneering  at  those  places  that  were  too 
small,  intent  upon  one  that  would  have 
just  enough  bedrooms,  and  not  a single 
one  to  spare,  in  case  “ that  David  Grace,” 
who  had  a way  with  him,  insisted  upon 
visiting  us. 

In  the  end  we  took  Mon  Bijou,  a 
flawed  jewel,  that  lay  across  the  bridge, 
high  up  the  hill.  It  was  a compromise. 
Vivia  had  wanted  the  house  with  the  red 
awnings  because  they  looked  so  pretty 
from  the  road,  but,  as  I pointed  out  to 
her,  it  was  foolish  to  look  pretty  for  the 
road  when  the  road  didn’t  look  pretty  for 
us,  and  recommended  the  green-curtained 
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effect  farther  along.  This  made  her 
tremble  silently,  a fashion  she  had  when 
she  feared  something;  and,  upon  being 
pressed,  she  admitted  that  green  was  un- 
lucky, and  that  she  couldn’t — she  just 
couldn’t  live  there. 

I need  not  say,  after  touching  on 
Vivia’s  desire  for  soul-stretching  and 
fear  of  green,  that  she  was  an  artist,  or, 
to  define  more  closely,  a singer.  Being 
slightly  erratic  ourselves,  we  bore  with 
her  superstitions,  conscious  that  such  are 
the  weaknesses  which  make  one  mighty. 
But  what  amazed  us  was  the  way  David 
Grace  could  bear  with  them.  For  David 
knew  all  her  little  peccadilloes,  knew  that 
she  laughed  and  cried  at  once — and  in 
the  most  public  places;  knew  that  she 
was  afraid  of  peacock  feathers,  and  re- 
fused to  have  sugar  before  milk  in  her 
tea;  yet  he  loved  her,  and  wanted  her  to 
be  the  wife  of  one  who,  if  he  didn’t  know 
opera,  could  buy  it,  and  would,  in  his 
desire  to  please  her,  exploit  any  voice 
but  hers.  And  to  this  Vivia,  enraged 
that  he  could  look  upon  her  as  a woman 
not  wholly  divine,  motored  away  from 
Paris  with  us,  and  sought  the  peaks  as 
high  as  her  ambitions. 

We  wonder  now — now  that  it’s  winter 
and  all  is  over — if  David  was  really  the 
simpleton  that  we  had  always  thought 
him  about  music,  the  simpleton  that  he 
craftily  pretended  to  be  when  he  urged 
Vivia  to  flout  the  lofty  eyrie  of  the 
eagle,  and  pour  his  morning  coffee  from 
a less  exalted  perch. 

The  Illustrator  — excellent  at  deduc- 
tions when  looking  backward — declares 
that  at  no  time  during  our  stay  at  Mon 
Bijou  did  he  find  Vivia’s  voice  what  they 
thought  it  was  at  home.  He  had  not 
eared  to  speak  of  it,  he  said  (in  the  win- 
ter), for  fear  of  troubling  me,  and  he 
had  not  mentioned  it  to  Vivia,  at  least 
not  beyond  asking  her  what  she  would 
do  if  she  learned  that  her  notes  could 
never  carry  her  to  the  snows  of  fame. 
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Since  she  bad  responded  to  f 1 1 1 ^ question 
hy  ,!•  burst  of  trar-c  declaring  as  well 
that  die  ■ would  cut  hoi*  veins  ami  bleed 
to  death  zU  tie-  iirst  hint  of  such  a things 
it  was  but  natural  that  be  had  not  pur- 
sued the  subject. 

IVbng  njore  holiest  flutn  the  Illustrator, 
I must  admit  tnaf.  I believed  Vivia  would 
malm  the'  singer  she  told  me  shre^^i# 


houses,  and  was  nsvading  the 
a proud  certainty  whidu  mindful  of  the 
soblinie  ego  of  tbe.  artisF  carried  ?ery 
little  weieiit  with  ii>  “ !n  v mHh<  m at 
the  opmu'ull  things  seem  possible,5’  But 
the  illmtrutor  nod  i,  being  over  seven, 
not  nt  tin  opera,  and  eutf'r.tuining  smu 
idea-  of  iuiiiht.  over  rigid,  were  plainly 
anxious  qs  to  the  result; 


going  t«.  he.  If  I did  defem  a fe  Bering  Owing  H>  the  sudden  illness  of  erne  of 

derintr  h**r  morning  trilK  l pub  it  down  the  omnmnUe  who  < hose  the  u-ngvr-  f.b> 
to  the  laiigue  of  the  winter  V*  .s.f'udy  hi  ‘ ajfmouneeun.uit  el  the  victors  was  greatly' 
Paris,  and  b:>  the  severe  ordts'd  through  d»  laved,  and  in  spite  of  the  a mvelcoim? 

tofegirl  ijuporr unities  of  David  Grace  i doubt  if 


vacuum.’- • 


with  others  oo  . had  ruing  Vi would  :fevo  rgva^eut^d  To  fly  #o  far 

ut  the  Spring  eone»mra  hu  i he  engaging  from-  the  judgment  weiit  bail  not  .-peeial 
of  rl.e  anuts  oi  iKp  French  opera-  stress  been  laid:  -upon  the  excel k-n ce.  «»£ 

the  telegraph  >3  smm. 
and  The  reliability  of 
a friend  in  Paris, 

- Who  wa4  tivdduvg  her- 
id  , Aaflkie^  ; to 
ilash.  fc<  tbb  prim  a 
♦)ornia  t.lio  name  ot 
her  opera  - hotter*  >s 
stwm  H5  it  wai  -firm 
cdfiiined  hj  the  press. 
,'^liet-  opoya  /hqU^;'- 
the  >?5?pre<*>fo‘xiJ 
*■  surb. (;\yaW 
getting  one. , ww  ^ 
WAM 

graph^ buy  ■ ; ^tip  :^^vver; 
the  luessfige  right  dp 
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.Mon  Bijou —on  the  old  Road  through  the  Valley 


menacing,  outlined  by  the  light  of  an  plete  sentence  the  Illustrator  drew  at  his 
assertive  young  rnoon  and  all  the  stars  pipe  with  those  lengthy  whiffs  that  a man 
that  could  crowd  themselves  in  between  permits  himself  when  he  is  about  to  make 
the  opposing  ranges.  an  unpleasant  announcement.  k-  Have 

It  was  one  of  Vivian  triumphant  eve"  you  seen  the  telegraph-boy  ?”  he  finally 
nings.  She  had  seen  this  new  moon  over  emitted,  in  volumes  of  smoke, 
her  right  shoulder,  and  that  had  counter-  We  had  not  seen  him,  and  the  Illns- 
aeted  my  effort  of  the  morning  to  take  a trator  found  this  an  excellent  excuse  to 
stitch  in  the  gown  she  was  wearing.  To  lead  m down  to  the  Casino  in  tin?  pos- 
be  sure,  she  had  stopped  me  before  I sibility  of  meeting  the  Mercury  of  the 
had  drawn  the  cotton  through  a second  hills  in  transit.  ‘4He  is  always  going 
time*  and  thereby  escaped  with  but  one  lip  and  down,”  lie  explained,  as  we  en- 

disappointment.  “ Yet  one  would  he  tered  the  ga.v  world  of  the  sober  hour- 

enough  to  crush  me/*  she  had  exclaimed,  geo  is.  “Yes,  by  George!  he  is  coming 
reproachfully,  and  had  refused  to  bo  now/* 

comforted*  although  1 pulled  the  thread  We  peered  through  the  gloom  of  the 
out  entirely,  thus  removing  the  unlucky  village  street,  but.  Vi  via,  who  hod  the 
omen.  “ Never,  never  sew  a rip  in  a dress  best  eyes,  fiou  fed  him.  “ No,  it’s  an  old 

that  one  has  on — pin  it/'  she  had  com-  man.  He  must  be  eighty.” 

pleted.  And  it  was  but  natornl  that  T “That’k  the  tclcgrafli^boy/’  contended 
felt  relievf?d  when  the  new  moon  was  the  Illustrator.  Serenely,  and  waited  for 
rightly  discovered.  his  reward  of  appreciation. 

For  an  instant  after  YivitTs  iticom-  Tt  did  not  come  as  he  had  expected* 
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Yet  tlie  moment  held  a surprise.  While 
the  aged  messenger  was  in  the  nature 
of  a shock,  he  was  nothing  as  compared 
to  our  singers  way  of  taking  him.  For 
Vivia  sat  down  on  a stone  and  began  to 
cry.  We  hung  about  her  to  urge  an 
xphtnatiott,  and  the  telegraph -boy,  with 
the  tendencies  of  his  kind,  lingered  also, 
•t  she  did  not  explain,  beyond  clutch- 
the  messenge  r while  she  bedewed  him 
tears  and  demanding  of  him  his 
A.-iv..ycss.  “Can  you  walk  up  hills,  can 
you  go  as  high  as  Moil  Bijou?”  she 
sobbed  out. 

It  was  most  embarrassing  to  such  con- 
servative people  as  the  311ns 
myself 

to  be  bohemians,  but 
on  the  telegraph-!;*# 
nied  any  assoc i 
t ten  si. 


mademoiselle,”  he  reproved.  “ Mon  Bijou 
isS  only  the  first  flight;  Mont  Blanc  is 
rny  attic.” 

“Excelsior!”  breathed  the  Illustrator. 
“‘A  youth  who  bore,  'mid 
ice;  ” I chanted. 

“ Of  course,"  said  Vivia,  who  was  as 
shining  as  a new  tin  pan  by  now,  “ he's 
a regular  Trpidee-Upidal  And  such  a 
good  sign !” 

And,  indeed,  we  grew  to  call  him  old 
Fpidoe-Fpida  as  time  wept  on  and  we 
saw  him  sturdily  climbing  through  the 
day  with  blue  missives  in  his  hand — 
“the  banner  with  the  strange  device.” — 
Trator  and  the  banner  that  would  some  day  come 
Hitherto  we  had  proudly  tel  aimed  to  our  villa,  and  by  its  cabalistic*  proper- 
with  Vivia  sobbing  ly  license  Vivia s sureness.  He  thawed 
s shoulder  we  de-  to  us  when  he  learned  that  in  his  hand 
ation  with  such  iimtenvew-  lay  the  fulure  happiness  of  the  beautiful 
creatures.  The  octogenarian  was  touug  lady,  for  Vivia  had  explained  the 
pot  abashed  by  her  tears;  ho  lived  among  entire  situation  to  him,  and  just  what 
people  who  wept  as  easily  as  they  laughed,  opera-house  she  preferred.  From  that 
but  he  was  distinctly  annoyed  in  that  moment  he  began  reading  the  messages 
Vivia  doubted  his  ability  to  scale  } eaks  that  were  sent  into  the  office — ho  told  us 
with  ease.  — that  lie  might  get  the  news  as  soon  as 

‘ I go  up  and  up;  that  is  my  life,  possible,  and  he.  arranged  a set  of  signals 
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to  hr  UM‘«i  sv!u*U“V.*r  lir  -ii\r  Tr.J  up  .»lir  r I ♦ ; 1 1 vifh  her  U'.uM.V  {'hr  roll  1 4 do  hiy.ilV 
lull  will?  u dC'maMi  for  some  other  rlum  '-timr  thiiiiH  h^ide-  Wfoiv  emu- 

hr:.  ihiU  st<r  iUriilif  hr  -pared  f m V Wail-  f*U  red 

nip*.  agnation.  .1.1.  U Ijji t xviw  K;  stay  o?i  " Ihu  ih<ue : aren't;  any  orhcr  things!'* 
Ids  head  A rhv  message  was  not  for  Afon  >l«  exelamiody  lyiAmusooIy, 

•Bijou*  tr if  '\vns  t >>  -v^v,.  joyously  up  and  The  ^detn-aph-km  kox'd  m.nkm met 
down  if  for  in  reminded  her  ifejit  tV)r . iiv»  \veiM*fv*>fed 

Days  pn-ssed.  ■ :»u4  if  would  seem  that  there  rvas  always  a paid  oWvrrkge— even 
the  mki-h  ^!j;  ivtis  to  remain  forever  without  the  dpi.  And  at  that  -hr'  rushed 
ihint-ed  *.m  his  white  eronn,  |||  re  saw  mt*V  thp  housr,  leaving  tar  to  extend  $ii 
hy  tho  Paris  papers  that  the  judge  con-  him  the  usual  thimbleful  of  cognac* 
tinned  iii.  and  nu  ' cixmd  to  bur  which  was  his  privilege*  when  puling  the 

fthjhrg  - pi  a Or.  1 


tend  that  it 
this  norvr-riiokhi.fi: 
debi.v  which  first 
>hn  uk  the  coir- 

fiflcpcc  of  out*  dear 
a>plraiit  and  en- 
veloped her  in  a 

0 hij ding  tear  -0 
r&grie  a>  the  white 
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The  girl  made  it  her 
custom  to  accompany  him 
on  his  sketch! ng*  expedi- 
tions, even  to  incite  him 
to  them,  and  frequently 
she  chose  the  spots  to  he 
drawn.  In  pursuance  of 
her  ambitions  she  selected 
only  villages  on  mountain- 
sides that  could  not  be 
reached  by  motor,  chateaux 
pendent  from  peaks,  and 
streets  that  had  an  upward 
tendency.  The  artist 
pantiugly  endured  it  so 
long  as  lie  could  moralize 
on  life  to  her  while  he 
drew.  He  is  said  to  be 
very  good  at  this  when  I 
am  not  around. 

“ Don’t  look  at  the  shell 
of  what  Fm  drawing/* 
lie  advised  her.  “ Get  be- 
hind the  town,  and  the 
houses*  and  the  streets/’ 
And  Vi  via,  upon  in- 
vestigation, found  that 
there  were  plots  and  quar- 
rels, heartaches  and  happy  lovers,  and 

all  the  things  that  one  sings  across  the 

footlights  to  the  men  and  women  out  in 

front.  Every  family  has  its  story,  and 
without  an  end  to  it,”  the  Illustrator 
said.  *Mt  doesn’t  stop  at  eleven,  and  will 
tt<  • r grow  tiresome/’ 

“ ItV  restful  to  watch/1  admitted  Vi  via* 
a little  wearily,  “ and  it’s  mop  not  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  struggle/’ 


Tmh  KUJNfcD  Chateau  Saint  Jacqc*?— Uaui 


less  in  my  youth/’  nodding  toward  the 
bedroom  of  the  heedless  young  lady.  “ I. 
too,  yielded  and  did  not  conserve/* 

We  could  go  no  further  in  the  matter, 
for  Vivia  suddenly  suspended  herself 
from  her  window  under  the  eavtrs*  4vI 
wonder  where  David  Grace  is,  anyway,” 
she  called,  irrelevantly ; and  hearing  this, 
the  THust rater  winked  at  rne  so  broadly 
that  I intuitively  hushed  him,  as  though 
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“ Well/’  be  replied,  temporizing,  u life’s 
a struggle,  but  at  least  it  is  actual,  and 
something  actually  to  struggle  about. 
The  trouble  with  you  people  of  the 
theater  is  you  take  a back  drop,  painted 
as  a village  street,  as  seriously  as  you 


when  I shook  my  bead  she  sank  down 
upon  tile  Steps,  covering  her  eyr>  wit n 
her  hands,  “ It  s horrible — this  waiting/ 
she  groaned,  “ami  a lifetime  of  it— a 
lifetime  l" 

The  Illustrator  came  along  a little- 
later,  dissatisfied, 
on  the  whole,  with 
his  philosophic  at- 
tack, as  he  hail 
not  introduced  the 
name  of  David 
Grace  as  often  a3 
he  had  planned  It 
was  his  custom  to 
s p e a k of  D a v i tl 
whenever  Vivia  was 
espec  i a 1 ly  rebel  l ie  us 
over  the  long  de- 
lay, He  had  an 
oily  way  of  mouth- 
ing the  name  which 
he  thought  sugges- 
tive of  serenity  of 
spirit  and  security 
from  mental  and 
p h y si  e a 1 miseries. 
I had  not  thought 
him  especially  sue- 
cessful  in  these 
tactics  up  to  the 
time  he  found  Yit- 
in  on  the  front 
steps  with  her  face 
crushed  into  her 
palms, 

“Just  to  think 
what  a lot  of  i?aod 
a rich  man  could 
do  in  this  valley 
if — well,  if  he  as- 
sisted in  the  "cure 
of  goiter,1’  he  be- 
gan, cheerfully, 
the  dear  old  lady  in 
just  sketched.  Yivia-f 
1 were  to  show  David 

Grace  that—” 

The  girl  sprang  to  fier  feet.  " David 
Grace!  David  Grace!’'  she  ni mucked, 
oililv.  ifl  wish  you’d  stop  harping  on 
that  man.  I simply  detest  him. 
how  would  he  ever  know  about  tito* 
woman— is  he  coming  here  to  hunt  her 
out  ? Why.  he  hasn't  even  hunted  us 
out  I He  hasnrt  tried,  so  far  as  T can 
f • H\  Oh,  these  fair-weather  friendsl  He 
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was  glad  enough  to  attend  the  concours, 
and  hear  me  applauded  by  all  the  Amer- 
icans. But  when  Pm  alone — and  suffer- 
ing— ” Her  voice  broke  from  that  very 
human  cause  of  self-pity,  and,  evading 
my  arms,  she  started  around  the  house, 
to  dash  into  the  side  door.  Yet  she  re- 
turned, for  it  was  unlucky  to  enter  by 
other  than  the  door  through  which  you 
had  passed  out,  and  bounding  through 
the  front  way,  she  fled  out  of  earshot. 

The  Illustrator  was  looking  after  her 
dubiously.  Ho  was  never  a prideful  man 
at  the  right  time.  “ Grace  hasn’t  a 
chance,  has  he  ?”  he  whispered,  gloomily. 

I laughed  with  scorn.  “You  goose! 
Why,  he’s  second  choice,  anyway.  That’s 
plain  now.” 

Confidence  returned.  “ Don’t  you  think 
I’d  better  send  for  him,  then,  and  com- 
plete my  job?”  he  inquired. 

But  I would  not  hear  to  that.  “Be- 
sides, he’s  only  second  choice.  She’ll 
take  the  opera  first,”  I reminded,  then 
caught  my  breath,  fearful  of  being  sure. 
“ If  she  gets  it,  I mean.” 

“7/  she  gets  it,”  he  reiterated,  omi- 
nously. 

Vivia  called  from  her  window:  “TTpi- 
dee-Upida  is  starting  up  the  hill,  but  I 
can’t  see  whether  his  hat  is  on  his  head 
or  swinging.” 

“Wait;  I’ll  get  the  glasses,”  com- 
manded our  man,  storming  into  the 
house.  “Wait!” 

We  waited,  but  the  telegraph-boy  was 
wearing  his  hat. 

The  seven  days  that  followed  we  shall 
class  among  the  worst  in  our  lives,  for 
the  reason  that  waiting  became  a game 
at  which  no  one  won.  We  all  had  field- 
glasses  by  that  time — rented . from  the 
hotel  below — and  we  carried  them  around 
with  us  if  we  permitted  ourselves  to 
stray  from  the  villa.  They  had  never 
been  focused  before  upon  anything  lower 
than  a chain  of  Alpine  climbers,  black 
against  the  high  snows,  and  they  squeaked 
rebelliously  when  we  rotated  the  lens 
until  we  could  accommodate  it  to  a mild 
little  man  (quite  as  aspiring  but  making 
less  fuss  about  it  than  the  climbers)  who 
emerged  from  the  valley,  and  who  did 
or  did  not  wear  his  hat.  On  the  fifth 
day  I saw  him  distinctly  without  it  as 
he  was  stumping  across  the  bridge.  I 
was  alone  at  the  time,  and  I plunged  down 
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to  meet  him;  but  he  carried  no  message 
to  us.  And  who  could  be  cross  with  a 
gentle  old  person  on  a hot  day,  who  had 
inadvertently  removed  his  cap  to  mop 
his  brow? 

“ But  for  safety’s  sake  wear  it  the  rest 
of  the  way,”  I urged.  Vivia  was  roam- 
ing aloft,  and  I momentarily  expected 
her  to  land  on  our  necks  from  the  preci- 
pice. Indeed,  I saw  her,  through  my 
glasses,  looking  down  on  him  through 
hers.  She  was  unconscious  of  my  es- 
pionage, however;  and  I also  saw  her 
throw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  an 
abandonment  of  despair  that  she  had 
grown  too  proud  to  manifest  before  us. 

Of  late  it  had  been  her  wish  to  slip 
away  from  the  villa,  and  it  was  all  the 
more  touching  in  that  she  bravely  as- 
sumed a lightness  of  tone  when  she  made 
her  excuses  for  prowling  alone.  Some- 
times, she  claimed,  she  went  after  four- 
leaves;  sometimes  searching  for  a load 
of  hay  to  wish  upon,  or  a mullen-stalk 
to  bend  down;  and  once  she  admitted 
Seeking  out  a calico  horse  that  was  sure 
to  bring  her  luck.  But  always  upon  her 
return  there  was  the  stare  of  added  con- 
sternation in  her  brown  eyes,  and  on  her 
lovely  face  there  were  traces  of  the  dark 
hour  among  the  hills,  where  doubt  stalked 
with  her  as  grim  corapauion. 

We  never  left  Mon  Bijou  entirely  alone 
when  these  tense  days  came  on,  not  only 
that  we  might  be  in  readiness  to  meet 
Upidee-Upida,  but  also  that  Vivia  might 
find  herself  with  a companion  when  she 
wished  one.  In  her  presence  we  carried 
ourselves  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  con- 
cocted hollow  jokes,  over  which  we  laughed 
with  that  lack  of  immoderation  generally 
accorded  amateur  theatricals.  They  were 
amateur  jests.  In  our  movements  we 
were  even  more  restricted,  for  it  was 
seemingly  impossible  to  do  anything  that 
was  not  a bad  sign.  The  Illustrator 
sometimes  sadly  wondered  why  he  didn’t 
“commit”  a good  sign  now  and  then. 

It  was  rather  pitiful  to  see  him  eying 
his  silent  motor-car,  for  we  dared  not 
travel  any  distance.  During  the  early 
part  of  our  stay  we  had  motored  even  as 
high  and  as  far  a9  the  pass  of  the  Little 
Saint  Bernard  in  the  effort  to  whet  Viv- 
ia’s  appetite  for  the  upward  trend.  But 
her  soul-stretching,  along  with  the  Illus- 
trator’s sketching,  had  shrunk  to  little 
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towns  scattered  through  the  Tarantaise, 
and  toward  the  end  the  excursions  were 
confined  to  leaping  distances  from  Mon 
Bijou.  After  this  review  of  his  beloved 
car  it  was  his  custom  to  sigh  heavily, 
then  draw  from  his  pocket  his  little  note- 
book full  of  Don’ts,  and  set  to  studying  it. 
I have  heard  him  whispering  them  out: 

“Don’t  hang  your  coat  on  the  door- 
knob— result:  brings  trouble  to  family 
of  knob. 

“ Don’t  pick  up  Yivia’s  side-comb  if  it 
drops  from  hair  until  wife  or  other  third 
party,  preferably  a friend,  has  put  foot 
on  it  (gently).  Otherwise  disappoint- 
ment and  sometimes  death  to  Vivia. 

“Don’t — ” but  one  might  go  on  for- 
ever, and  the  note-book  might  have  re- 
solved itself  into  a tome,  had  not  Vivia 
grown  sick  of  signs  herself.  She  threw 
off  the  yoke  shortly  after  she  had 
seen  the  evening  star  through  glass, 
the  while  we  were  assuring  her  that 
it  did  not  necessarily  imply  calamity. 
Then  she  walked  to  the  open  door  and 
watched  the  night  creep  into  our  side 
of  the  world. 

“We’re  up  awfully  high,  aren’t  we?” 
she  said.  “Funny!  When  we  first  came 
I didn’t  feel  any  difference  between  that 
mountain  and  myself.  I seemed  to  be 
in  my  natural  environment.  Now  I know 
that  I haven’t  been  stretching  up  as  I’ve 
gone  through  life,  but  stooping  down. 
One  can’t  be  as  miserable  as  I have  been 
with  a face  upturned  to  the  sun.” 

We  muttered  incoherent  kindlinesses, 
and  the  Illustrator  morally  advised  her 
to  hitch  her  wagon  to  a star,  in  the 
effort  to  disguise  his  emotions. 

“I  thought  it  was  hitched  to  a star,” 
she  replied,  “but  my  star  is  mirrored  in 
a mud-puddle,  I fear.” 

“It  wasn’t — it  isn’t,”  I exclaimed,  in- 
coherently. “You  will  get  one  of  the 
awards,  of  course.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  soft  pink 
of  the  Glacier  de  la  Vanoise.  Although 
our  valley  was  gray  with  the  dusk,  her 
features  were  tinged  with  the  after-glow. 
“But  is  it  an  award,  after  all?”  she 
asked.  “ Do  I not  lose  my  peaks  of  glory 
in  the  gaining  of  these  things?”  She 
caught  her  trembling  lower  lip  and  en- 
deavored to  be  stem  with  it;  but,  as  she 
bent  over,  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes 
and  the  storm  broke.  “What  are  my 
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peaks  of  glory?”  she  cried  in  a great 
burst,  and  rushed  from  us. 

“ Stop  I”  called  the  Illustrator.  “ You 
are  going  out  the  wrong  door!” 

“I  hate  all  those  silly  signs,”  came 
back  to  us  from  the  mountain  - patch. 
“I’m  through  with  them  forever.” 

“ It’s  David  Grace,”  I immediately  de- 
clared upon  her  flight. 

“It’s  David  Grace,”  he  answered,  as- 
sertively, as  though  he  had  thought  of 
it  first. 

But  it  was  he  who  thought  first  of 
going  to  the  telegraph-office  the  minute 
it  was  opened  in  the  morning  and  sum- 
moning David.  I did  not  think  of  it,  as 
it  was  a dishonorable  proceeding;  yet  I 
went  with  him,  and  Vivia,  her  face  still 
blurred  from  tears,  slept  on. 

At  five  in  Savoy  the  world  is  for  the 
peasantry.  It  is  their  rich  privilege  to 
drink  the  best  of  the  day  with  their 
morning  meal — at  seven  the  wine  of  the 
air  is  gone,  never  to  come  in  the  same 
way  again.  We  were  bemoaning  that  we 
must  make  so  practical  this  most  perfect 
hour,  yet,  even  as  we  wailed,  a beautiful 
use  of  this  most  perfect  hour  began. 

The  beginning  was  David  Grace  him- 
self, not  reached  by  wire,  but  brought 
into  instant  communication  with  us  as 
he  descended  from  the  hotel  ’bus  in  the 
village  street.  David  was  tired,  yet  in 
spite  of  the  night’s  trip  down  he  had 
something  about  him  which  made  us 
mentally  uneasy.  He  suggested  a war- 
horse.  Short  work  was  made  of  our 
greetings,  and  he  crystallized  his  sen- 
tences that  proclaimed  us  false  friends 
for  hiding  her  away  and  forcing  him  to 
snooping. 

The  Illustrator  sought  to  curb  his 
champings.  We  had  not  touched  upon 
the  wire  that  we  were  about  to  send  him 
— we  held  this  back — feeling  that  our  un- 
feigned joy  at  seeing  him  was  quite  suf- 
ficient welcome  for  the  moment.  Yet 
he  was  untouched  at  our  delight.  He 
went  on  to  other  things. 

“ Does  she  know  ?” 

“That  you  are  coming?  Not  a word.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “No,  no;  of  the 
decision.” 

“Oh,  has  it,  has  it — ?”  I asked,  oracu- 
larly. 

He  breathed  more  easily.  “ Then  she 
doesn’t  know.  It  will  be  announced  to- 
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day.  The  wire  will  come  soon.  That 
idiotic  friend  of  hers  walks  in  the  grass 
at  the  crack  of  dawn.  She,ll  get  the 
papers  early.” 

Up  till  then  we  had  been  standing 
with  waiting  porters  around  us.  Now 
David  became  conscious  of  them  and, 
disregarding  his  luggage,  if  indeed  he 
possessed  any,  moved  away.  “ Where  is 
she?  I’m  going  to  her.” 

We  started  up  the  hill  because  he — 
for  the  moment — was  stronger  than  we 
were.  Yet  we  were  pretty  strong. 

“ Grace,”  said  the  Illustrator,  striding 
along  with  him  as  I ran,  “you  have  dis- 
covered what  the  decision  will  be?  Tell 
us  now.” 

David  halted  to  gaze  at  us  in  astonish- 
ment. “Yes,  I heard — from  a French 
journalist — last  night — before  the  papers 
went  to  press.  But,  even  so,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you,  knowing  her,  hear- 
ing her  sing,  haven’t  guessed  the  end 
already  ?” 

We  hesitated  and  cleared  our  throats. 
We  wished  to  be  loyal  to  Yivia’s  voice; 
but  why,  if  Vi  via  had  won,  was  David 
Grace,  worn  by  all-night  travel,  climbing 
our  hill  to  claim  what  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  already  appropriated? 

And  in  that  moment,  as  he  quizzed  us 
with  his  shrewd  Yankee  eyes,  a curious 
change  came  over  the  young  lover’s  face. 
The  Illustrator  afterward  described  it  as 
a look  of  cunning  : but  I put  it  down  as 
a mask  to  hide  a deep  resolve.  Certainly 
we  were  agreed  that  Grace,  for  his  own 
purposes,  assumed  this  stony  countenance. 

“No,  we  don’t  know,”  replied  the  Il- 
lustrator, when  the  pause  had  become 
foolish.  “ But  we’ve  waited  about  as  long 
as  we’re  going  to  if  you  have  the  news.” 

David  pressed  his  lips  together  and 
strode  on  silently. 

“ Tell  us,  tell  us,”  I pleaded,  trotting 
after  him. 

The  Illustrator  kept  abreast.  “If  you 
think  we’ve  been  enjoying  ourselves  sit- 
ting up  on  these  fool  peaks — ” he  roared. 

The  lover  halted  again.  “I’ll  tell  you 
this  much.  I’m  going  to  reach  that  girl 
and  make  her  promise  to  marry  me  be- 
fore she  receives  the  despatch  if — if  I 
have  to  walk  to  heaven  to  get  her.”  His 
jaws  shut  like  a snapping-turtle’s,  and  on 
he  went.  This  time  we  lingered. 

“ She’s  won,”  said  the  Illustrator. 


“And  he  wants  to  get  her  first,”  said 
I,  starting  after  the  climbing  youth. 

“But  don’t  you  see,”  panted  my  com- 
panion, “she  showed  last  night  that  she 
wants  him.  So  it’s  all  right,  though  he 
doesn’t  know  it.” 

I kept  going  on  up.  “ She  has  to 
learn  first  of  her  success.  It’s  been  her 
dream  for  years.  All  her  ambitions  will 
return  to  her  after  she  finds  out  that  she 
has  won.  Yet  he  will  hold  her  to  her 
promise.  That  jaw  of  his — mercy!  And 
she  an  artist!” 

My  companion  passed  me.  “I’ll  catch 
him;  I’ll  let  him  know  that  if  he  doesn’t 
tell  her  then  we  will.” 

I had  not  caught  up  myself  before  the 
bomb  was  thrown,  but  I heard  the  ex- 
plosion. They  were  standing  still  again, 
facing  each  other,  and  both  had  a good 
deal  to  say,  but  Grace  was  ceaseless. 
“ Give  me  this  chance — I deserve  one — • 
you’ll  never  understand,  but  give  me  this 
chance — I’m  not  throwing  bouquets  at 
myself — but  trust  me  now — why,  good 
Lord,  we’re  pals — you  ought  to  know  me 
pretty  well — it’s  for  her  good — you’ll 
never  understand,  perhaps — but  you’ll  see 
her  happy — remember,  you  two  are  hap- 
py— I don’t  butt  in — I promise  if  the  wire 
gets  in  there  ahead  of  me  I’ll  let  her 
choose.” 

There  was  a quivering  honesty  about 
him  as  he  glared  into  the  eyes  of  his 
friend  that  made  us  weaken,  even  though 
he  still  wore  his  impenetrable  mask.  The 
Illustrator  stepped  back  and  pointed  up 
the  road.  “Go  on;  it’s  Mon  Bijou;  go 
on;  you — ” Even  if  he  thought  him  a 
sneak,  and  even  if  he  said  it,  Grace  had 
passed  from  his  hearing,  but  I think  the 
sentence  ended  in  a sob. 

He  was  waiting  in  the  little  arbor  away 
from  the  road  when  I went  to  Vivia’s 
room;  but  she  had  seen  him  when  he 
came  in,  so  that  I had  no  surprise  for 
her.  She  was  very  white,  but  she  be- 
trayed no  other  agitation  beyond  leaving 
her  hat  on  the  bed  when  she  went  down 
to  see  him.  A hat  on  the  bed  is  very 
bad  luck,  and  with  her  unobservance  of 
this  omen  I felt  that  a new  Vivia  de- 
scended to  greet  her  lover. 

The  Illustrator  and  I sat  on  the  front 
steps  as  being  as  far  away  from  them  as 
possible.  Our  breakfast  was  set  in  the 
arbor  and  we  could  smell  the  coffee,  but 
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we  were  too  wretched  to  care.  David 
had  failed  us  in  fineness,  and  our  Vi  via 
was  going  over  to  him.  Yet  she  did  not 
go  easily.  We  could  hear  her  rich, 
sonorous  voice  ring  out  in  occasional 
fragments  above  the  steady  stream  of 
his  pleading:  “But  it  has  been  my  life, 
David — how  can  I change  so  quickly? — 
and  I might  win  yet,  then  I would  have 
to — ” and  once,  with  anguish,  “Yes,  I 
am  sick  of  it,”  and  once  again,  “No, 
I’m  not  a fighter.  I’ve  found  that  out — 
I’m  just  an  ordinary  girl.” 

“ He’s  winning,”  I whispered. 

The  Illustrator  lifted  his  head,  chin 
in  his  collar,  that  he  might  somberly  nod. 
But  as  his  eyes  met  the  level  of  the  lower 
road  they  dilated  so  suddenly  that  I fol- 
lowed them  anxiously  with  my  own.  And 
there  came  the  deliverer,  old  Upidee- 
Upida,  just  on  the  hairpin  turn  below — 
and  his  hat  was  in  his  hand  I Even  as 
we  saw  him  Grace’s  voice  rose  for  an 
instant,  not  entirely  triumphant,  yet  full, 
assured. 

“He’s  got  her,”  said  my  companion, 
grimly. 

“ She’s  got  it,”  I replied,  tom  between 
joy  and  rage. 

“ Now  if  Upidee  can  mate  it — ” We 
leaned  forward  with  our  glasses  trained 
upon  him,  and  our  spines  strained  as  one 
lifts  a horse  over  a water-gap.  Our  next 
discovery  was  simultaneous,  which  unity 
of  understanding  is  the  easing  of  the 
connubial  yoke.  We  put  down  our  glasses 
to  look  at  each  other,  put  them  up  again 
to  make  sure,  put  them  down  once  more 
to  read  a further  meaning  in  each  other’s 
eyes.  For  the  telegraph-boy  came  not 
as  victor  I To  be  sure,  his  hat  was  in 
his  hand,  and  now  and  then,  according 
to  agreement,  he  lifted  it  in  lieu  of 
waving,  and  dropped  it  heavily  at  his 
side.  Once,  twice,  three  times  he  hesi- 
tated as  the  brave  man  flinches  to  do  hurt 
to  another.  And  many  times  he  shook 
his  head. 

“ You  think  it?” 

“ I do.” 

“ She’s  failed,  by  gracious !” 

“Poor  Upidee!  He  knows.” 

The  old  man  came  on  with  his  heavy 
burden  of  grief — the  grief  that  he  had 
learned  ahead  of  us — confined  in  the 
foolish  envelope  of  blue.  But  our  con- 
centration on  him  lessened  for  the  mo- 


ment, and  together  we  pieced  out  the 
machinations  of  David.  Yes,  David  had 
known  the  night  before  in  Paris  that  she 
had  failed,  but  he  so  loved  the  child  that 
he  still  hoped  to  keep  it  from  her — and 
from  her  friends  as  well.  He  had  put 
on  the  mask  as  his  deceit  grew  deeper. 
For  it  was  in  the  stem  pride  of  the 
Yankee  to  shield  his  own. 

The  telegraph-boy  grew  nearer.  We 
could  discern  his  tremulous  lips,  his  anx- 
ious eyes,  his  shaking  hands.  We  went 
to  meet  him.  He  extended  the  despatch. 

“ Oh,  madame ! Oh,  monsieur !”  he  stum- 
bled. “Ah,  the  dommage!” 

From  the  arbor  rang  Vivia’s  laugh  as 
Upidee  had  heard  it  when  “Excelsior” 
was  her  watchword,  and  chiming  in  with 
her  sounded  the  victorious  note  of  David, 
David  the  able,  the  wise.  We  put  instant 
faith  in  him  for  this  next  crisis. 

“ Smile,  dear  Upidee,”  we  commanded. 
“Smile  as  you  offer  the  telegram,  and 
wave  your  hat,  for  that  is  the  future 
husband  of  mademoiselle  whom  you  hear 
with  her,  and  somehow  he  will  find  a 
way.” 

And  as  they  came  around  the  little 
house  they  found  the  old  telegraph-boy 
smiling  and  working  his  hat  like  a mad 
semaphore,  up  and  down,  and  down  and 
up.  The  girl  stopped  to  stare  at  him. 
But  David  moved  on. 

“It  has  come,  Vivia,  and  it  is  good 
news,”  he  said,  gently.  He  brought  the 
message  to  her.  “Read  it  if  you  wish, 
and  if  you  wish  it — I’ll  release  you.” 

But  Vivia,  true  to  her  type,  was  not 
to  be  outclassed  in  fine  heroics.  “It 
doesn’t  matter  any  more,  but  I’m  glad 
my  exit  is  so  lovely.  Yes,  this  is  the 
better  way,”  and,  so  saying,  she  tore  the 
paper  twice  across  and,  unread,  sent  the 
“banner  with  the  strange  device”  float- 
ing out  upon  the  morning. 

“ Now  I’ll  never  know  what  opera- 
house  I drew,”  she  said  to  him,  “and  I 
don’t  care.  But  you  must  send  them 
word  that  I’ve  withdrawn — and  tell  them, 
too,  of  our  engagement.” 

“ I have.  I announced  you  were  to 
marry  me  last  night.  It’s  in  all  the 
morning  papers,”  said  David,  calmly. 

Then  Upidee-ITpida,  an  old  man  sud- 
denly made  rich,  stumped  back  to  the 
village,  but  the  lovers  climbed  the  heights 
together — and  we  went  in  to  breakfast. 
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THE  letter  had  come  at  breakfast, 
and  Lydia,  having  read  it  between 
sips  of  her  fragrant  coffee,  had  not 
been  in  the  least  aware  that  her  expres- 
sion harbored  a suggestion  of  resignation 
as  she  went  to  her  mother’s  room  for  the 
first  of  those  conferences  that,  with  in- 
terruptions for  naps,  rests,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  masseuse,  pretty  well  took  up 
the  whole  forenoon.  It  had  grown  in- 
creasingly difficult,  as  the  years  crept  on, 
to  keep  things  from  the  invalid,  whose 
powers  of  divination  had  intensified  till 
they  amounted  to  a species  of  clair- 
voyance. The  huge  four-poster  with  its 
pillows,  great  and  small,  was  like  a bil- 
lowing sea  that  all  but  engulfed  the  lit- 
tle shriveled  woman  with  the  glittering 
black  eyes  and  pink-ribboned  cap  who  lay 
there,  marooned.  In  a jiffy  old  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  had  the  history  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s letter,  and  surmised  the  little  drama 
of  temptation  and  renunciation.  The  old 
lady  had  the  trick  of  “ catching”  with 
the  relentlessness  of  a trap  every  glance, 
gesture,  or  attempted  reservation  that 
found  its  way  into  her  presence-chamber, 
and  she  had  not  been  misled  that  morn- 
ing by  Lydia’s  high  note  of  cheerfulness. 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Carey  wanted 
Lydia  to  chaperon  her  daughter  in  Wash- 
ington during  some  sort  of  expedition  that 
had  been  got  up  by  a church  organization 
of  which  the  girl  was  a member.  There 
would  be  an  official  chaperon,  of  course, 
but  Mrs.  Carey  did  not  care  to  intrust 
her  young  daughter  to  so  general  a social 
custodian,  and  the  trip  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  as  far  as  Elizabeth  was  con- 
cerned, unless  Miss  Dalrymple  would  con- 
sent to  go  with  her. 

A proposition  so  monstrous  could  have 
come  only  from  a new  acquaintance;  one 
ignorant  of  the  duties  involved  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  a lady  whose  sole 
profession  was  that  of  being  ill.  It  was, 
however,  but  another  illustration  of  the 
crass  success  of  those  who  rush  in  with 
a greater  courage  than  the  angels.  Old 


Mrs.  Dalrymple,  lightly  brushing  aside 
the  devotion  of  her  daughter  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  as  a trifle  easily  re- 
placed, ordered  her  to  go.  The  pink  rib- 
bon bow  on  the  lace  cap  bobbed  inter- 
mittently as  she  issued  orders  from  the 
four-poster  with  the  authority  of  a cap- 
tain from  the  bridge. 

“You  are  to  go,  Lydia;  I positively 
desire  it.  Send  for  Sister  Clara  to  take 
charge  of  me — I shall  enjoy  hearing  about 
St.  Eaith’s,  and  if  they’ve  decided  to 
let  them  have  candles  at  the  services  and 
instal  confessionals  in  the  new  church.” 

“ But  mamma  dear,  can  you  spare 
me — ?” 

“ My  dear  Lydia,  I need  a change — ev- 
ery one  needs  a change — and  I’m  getting 
a little  tired  of  your  French  court  ladies 
and  their  everlasting  memoirs.  Sister 
Clara  and  her  delightful  high  - church 
ways  will  be  so  refreshing.” 

If  her  mother  had  declared  an  inten- 
tion of  going  in  her  place,  she  could  not 
have  more  thoroughly  astonished  her 
daughter  or  set  her  wondering  if  this 
placid  perversity  did  not  mask  some  grim 
secrecy  of  purpose.  At  all  events,  it 
warranted  the  doctor’s  immediate  pres- 
ence. It  appeared  that  the  casual  dis- 
missal of  her  daughter’s  services  was  not 
indicative  of  a single  bad  symptom,  and 
on  the  invalid’s  responding  valiantly  to 
both  pulse  and  thermometer  tests,  there 
was  really  nothing  for  Miss  Dalrymple 
to  do  but  to  pack  her  trunk.  She  was  to 
go  to  Washington,  she  who  had  never 
been  a hundred  miles  from  the  little 
Indiana  village  where  she  had  been  born. 
It  was  too  wonderful. 

It  had  been  the  secret  ambition  of  Miss 
Dalrymple’s  life,  as  furtively  set  forth 
in  her  diary,  “ to  exert  an  influence  ” — 
a deeply  penetrant  influence — on  affairs 
that  should  have  their  inception  in  her 
little  faded  drawing-room,  and  their  pro- 
foundly significant  results  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  She  had  made  a study  of 
politics — but,  for  that  matter,  of  what  had 
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she  not  made  a study?  Her  energies 
were  volcanic,  she  rode  at  life  as  if  it 
had  been  an  obstacle  - race,  and  if  she 
sometimes  fell,  her  spirit  always  landed 
her  again  in  the  saddle,  pressing  forward 
gallantly.  There  is  no  telling  where  this 
unquenchable  force,  allied  to  an  industry 
equally  remarkable,  might  not  have  land- 
ed her  had  not  Miss  Dalrymple  ridden  her 
race  encumbered  by  a handicap  that 
practically  settled  matters  in  advance. 

Her  mother  belonged  to  that  old  school 
of  invalidism,  now  happily  all  but  ex- 
tinct, that  “ enjoyed  poor  health  ” with 
rapture.  She  was  charmingly  decorative; 
her  faded  aspect  of  perfect  distinction 
bad  a household  value  equal  to  that  of 
a bit  of  priceless  porcelain.  She  had 
swooned  dutifully  on  all  the  proper  occa- 
sions in  her  youth,  and  when  swooning 
was  no  longer  compatible  with  the  best 
feminine  ideals,  she  had  taken  to  becom- 
ing negligees  at  an  age  when  most  wom- 
en are  still  resolutely  girlish.  Perhaps 
the  one  subject  on  which  Miss  Dal- 
rymple’s  busy  mind  had  never  speculated 
was  her  mother.  She  had  accepted  her, 
at  her  father’s  death,  as  an  inviolable 
trust ; she  had  renounced  the  lover  whose 
attitude  toward  the  maternal  vocation 
was  not  wholly  sympathetic,  and  had  ad- 
justed her  life  to  that  grim  daily  phrase, 
“ Mother’s  health.” 

It  was  the  little  case  of  books  in  Miss 
Dalrymple’s  private  sitting-room  that  held 
her  tremendous  secrets.  From  this  bit 
of  excellent  Sheraton,  with  its  delicately 
latticed  panes,  she  lived  on  the  amplest 
terms  with  life,  rejecting  intercourse  with 
any  but  the  very  greatest.  Memoirs, 
lives,  letters,  were  so  many  straws,  all 
blowing  the  same  way.  The  little  spin- 
ster’s choice  of  literature  was  a naive 
confession  of  her  choice  of  life,  if  elec- 
tion had  been  remotely  possible,  but  since 
her  doom  might  be  said  to  have  been 
sealed  in  advance  of  her  birth,  she  lived 
a splendidly  vicarious  existence  in  the 
world  of  letters.  To  be  a magnificent 
figurehead,  lashed  to  the  ship  of  state  for 
the  world  to  gaze  at,  would  have  been  an 
irksome  role  to  Lydia  Dalrymple;  but  to 
have  to  tea  a Cabinet  minister,  one 
who,  trusting  implicitly  in  her  powers  of 
discretion,  would  have  confided  in  her  a 
“state  secret” — that  would  have  been  a 
destiny  for  which  she  would  have  gone 
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cheerfully  to  the  stake.  And  exemplary 
as  her  own  life  had  been,  she  could 
never  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be  anything 
but  lenient  to  those  frail  ladies  who, 
giving  a deft  turn  to  the  steering-gear 
of  state,  had  made  history  obliquely. 

At  forty-five,  the  year  in  which  her 
hour  finally  struck,  Lydia  Dalrymple  was 
a little  woman  with  a well-modeled  face 
that  across  the  breadth  of  the  room  looked 
almost  youthful,  but  on  closer  inspection 
proved  to  be  etched  all  over  with  a multi- 
tude of  fine  lines,  each  drawn  with  the 
free  dexterity  of  a master.  It  was  the 
old  case  of  the  prophet  being  without 
honor  in  his  own  country;  but  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  a town  that 
unblushingly  called  itself  Pygmalionville, 
and  accorded  her,  as  a sole  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, the  doubtful  one  of  having  re- 
jected a lover  who  had  since  made  a 
substantial  place  for  himself  in  politics. 

The  journey  eastward — swift,  plushy, 
and  full  of  the  heavy  Sunday  - dinner 
cheer  of  modem  travel — was  a revelation 
to  the  little  lady  whose  limit  of  adven- 
ture up  to  the  present  had  consisted  of  a 
day  trip  to  her  State’s  capital.  She  was 
disappointed  that  the  claims  of  prepara- 
tion, cropping  up  as  they  did  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  should  have  prevented  her 
young  charge  and  herself  from  making 
the  magnificent  composite  start  with  the 
organization  which  set  forth  from  one 
of  the  larger  towns  with  the  air  of  being 
incorrigibly  on  pleasure  bent.  Miss  Dal- 
rymple, whose  knowledge  of  “ trips  ” was 
vague  and  acquired  wholly  through  the 
medium  of  literature,  persisted  in  re- 
garding the  undertaking  as  a classic 
enterprise — a latter-day  setting  forth  of 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  as  it  were,  with 
the  advantage  of  modern  conveniences. 
It  was  to  be  a progress  duly  arranged 
in  advance,  by  proper  authority,  vouched 
for  by  letters  of  introduction,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  best  tradition. 

The  shock  of  the  reality,  encountered 
in  all  its  chattering  gregariousness,  at 
a third-rate  hotel — a model  of  sprightly 
shoddiness  in  its  way — was  staggering. 
In  the  seclusion  of  Pygmalionville,  where 
refinement  was  carried  to  such  heights  of 
rarefaction  as  almost  to  defy  the  powers 
of  human  respiration,  she  had  never  en- 
countered the  type  — genial,  haphazard, 
plunging  into  intimacy  before  the  for- 
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malities  of  introduction  were  over.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  her  place 
in  the  expedition  seemed  to  have  settled 
into  the  role  of  middle-aged  lady  who 
could  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  fasten 
or  unfasten  dresses  that  buttoned  up  the 
back.  It  was  the  tourists’  sole  occupa- 
tion, apparently,  within-doors,  to  button 
and  unbutton  these  inconveniently  devised 
gowns,  and  to  eat  candy  out  of  boxes. 
They  had  no  reserves,  no  conversation  be- 
yond loose  personalities ; worse,  no  knowl- 
edge of  French  history  or  sprightly  court 
memoir.  Such  mental  laxity,  to  a lady 
who  had  burned  her  midnight  oil  in  and 
out  of  season  against  a potential  mental 
eclipse,  seemed  little  short  of  criminal. 

In  Washington  she  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  no  demand  for 
her  immense  “ preparation.”  In  fact,  her 
co-travelers,  who  had  had  no  preparation 
at  all,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  riot- 
ously in  their  way,  which  was  simply  to 
drop  a jaw  at  everything,  and,  like  the 
heathen  of  the  Hymnal,  bow  down  to 
wood  and  stone.  They  hadn’t  an  aspira- 
tion beyond  the  municipal  pile,  if  the 
statistics  that  accompanied  it  were  suf- 
ficiently spectacular.  The  young  man 
with  the  megaphone  thrilled  them  delight- 
fully with  the  number  of  government 
clerks  that  worked  in  each  building  daily, 
or  the  sum  it  cost,  or  the  number  of 
pounds  of  mortar  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, data  which  seemed  to  fill  some  long- 
felt  craving  of  their  innermost  being. 
This  was  the  Washington  they  had 
dreamed  of — a city  of  public  buildings, 
of  bronze  heroes  restraining  madly  cur- 
veting bronze  horses,  of  innocently 
sportive  fountains;  while  to  Miss  Dal- 
rymple’s  more  acute  sensibilities  there 
was  in  these  snatched  glances  from  the 
tops  of  sight-seeing  wagons  a confession 
of  social  outlawry  analogous  to  pressing 
a hungry  face  to  a dining-room  window. 

In  the  seclusion  of  Pygmalionville  she 
had  not  questioned  the  social  integrity 
of  the  organization  under  whose  auspices 
she  was  “seeing  Washington.”  Frankly, 
she  knew  nothing  of  such  things;  they 
were  beyond  her  world  of  memoir.  It  was 
unthinkable,  however,  that  an  associa- 
tion engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  should 
lack  credentials  that  would  have  made 
this  frank  peep-show  scrutiny  as  repellent 
to  them  as  it  was  to  her.  Only  a sense 


of  duty  to  her  friend’s  daughter  kept  her 
aloft  on  the  unspeakable  car;  but  befqre 
each  upward  flight  she  would  remove  em- 
broidered initials  and  similar  marks  of 
identification,  so  that  in  case  of  accident 
Miss  Dalrymple  of  Pygmalionville,  In- 
diana, might,  by  the  grace  of  God,  es- 
cape recognition. 

The  reward  that  came  to  her,  in  the 
last  throes  of  her  immolation,  when  for 
the  better  part  of  a week  she  had  sat 
aloft,  a dutiful  but  rebellious  target  for 
the  megaphone-marksman’s  broadside  of 
desiccated  facts,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible in  any  city  but  Washington,  which, 
despite  its  latter-day  influx  of  million- 
aires, diplomats,  and  official  conventions, 
has  not  wholly  lost  its  Southern  sense  of 
hospitality.  The  young  megaphone-man 
had  too  lately  come  from  Virginia  to 
have  acquired  an  “ r ” in  his  vocabulary, 
or  that  glacial  indifference  to  the  wants 
of  lady  passengers  characteristic  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  public  vehicles.  The 
secret  chivalric  motto  he  had  assumed 
on  leaving  his  native  Culpeper  Court- 
house and  taking  his  place  behind  the 
verbal  horn  of  plenty  was,  “We  aim  to 
please” — pronouncing  the  preposition  in 
good  Virginia  style,  as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  foot.  And  the  young  man,  despite 
the  callousing  effects  of  professional  di- 
dacticism, tried  like  a knight  of  old  to 
live  up  to  the  device. 

His  jolting  discourse  culminated  at 
the  house  of  a lady,  long  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  Capital  City,  the  fairy 
godmother,  so  to  speak,  of  this  lusty  na- 
tional hobbledehoy.  Madame  von  Erich- 
sen  was  an  American  of  European  birth 
and  education  who  discovered  the  town 
after  her  marriage  to  a young  attache 
ordered  there  from  Madrid.  It  was  not, 
at  that  remote  period,  as  it  is  to-day. 
Then  young  people,  aa  is  their  habit, 
had  been  addicted  to  munching  queer 
things  at  queer  times.  And  their  com- 
edy of  manners  was  a heartier  affair 
than  the  present  generation  wots  of. 
Madame  von  Erichsen  sailed  away  with 
her  husband,  to  return  only  when  widow- 
hood had  made  her  choice  of  a perma- 
nent home  optional.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  hers  was  the  house  in  which  “ cul- 
ture ” first  came  to  the  rescue  of  after- 
noon calls,  and  it  was  here,  too,  that  a 
good  many  of  the  national  elbows  learned 
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to  conceal  themselves  beneath  becoming 
drapery.  She  had  an  eye  for  pictures, 
and  kindly  but  firmly  led  the  town  from 
the  anecdotal  art  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery ; 
and  lastly,  she  taught  it  the  value  of  “ at- 
mosphere.” Her  studio  had  become  a 
sort  of  national  academy  of  leisure  where, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  more  posing  was  done 
than  pictures  painted. 

At  this  house  Lydia  Dalrymple  found 
herself  looking  with  intense  interest,  the 
first  that  Washington  had  evoked.  Here 
was  a home  in  which  were  at  work  those 
magically  subtle  influences  that  made  up 
the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  life.  Here — 
and  Lydia  was  swept  with  the  pious  emo- 
tion that  she  might  have  felt  before  the 
doors  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  — began 
those  imperceptible  eddies  that  grew  and 
grew,  and  whirled  up’  “ history  ” — Heaven 
only  knows  what  was  not  whirled  up,  in 
the  excited  imagination  of  Miss  Dal- 
rymple 1 It  was  the  real  thing  at  lastl 
For  Madame  von  Erichsen’s  name  was 
not  wholly  unsung,  even  in  Pygmalion- 
ville.  She  furnished  an  amazing  amount 
of  copy  for  the  lorgnette  school  of  Jour- 
nalism, columns  of  which  had  to  be  read 
to  the  arch-invalid  in  the  four-poster  at 
home.  Furthermore,  from  out  the  mists 
of  family  tradition  it  appeared  that 
Madame  von  Erichsen  and  Lydia’s  moth- 
er had  had  one  and  the  same  ancestress. 

“ Wasn’t  her  great-grandmother  a Miss 
Sarah  Spencer,  of  Pygmalionville,  In- 
diana ?”  inquired  Miss  Dalrymple.  It 
was  her  first  remark  that  morning. 

“ Can’t  say,  I’m  sho’  — but  hit’s  no 
trouble  to  find  out.”  And  to  her  petri- 
fied amazement  she  saw  the  young  man 
from  Culpeper  Court  - house  leap  from 
the  car,  mount  the  steps,  press  the  bell. 
His  device,  “We  aim  to  please,”  being 
wholly  figurative,  did  not  float  on  his 
banner,  like  a .knight’s  of  old,  but  it 
ought  to  have  done  so.  Miss  Dalrymple, 
lashed  to  her  post,  prayed  for  a reversal 
of  Litany  clemencies ; she  prayed  for 
“ battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,”  or, 
as  a second  choice,  an  earthquake  that 
would  engulf  her  on  the  box-seat  of  this 
recreation-car,  falsely  so  called. 

And  then  happened  one  of  those  wholly 
unaccountable  things  that,  despite  a les- 
sening of  the  national  appetite  for  plati- 
tude, will  always  preserve  such  “ready- 
to-wear”  styles  of  speech  as  “Truth  is 
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stranger  than  fiction.”  Madame  von 
Erichsen,  on  her  way  to  the  studio  to 
show  some  people  her  new  Monet,  heard 
the  young  man  from  Culpeper  Court- 
house inquire  about  her  great  - grand- 
mother from  Pygmalionville,  Indiana. 

Pygmalionville — ? Could  anything  be 
more  deliciously  American  ? No.  not 
even  the  Monroe  doctrine  itself.  She  had 
not  thought  of  the  name  in  years.  A 
glance  beyond  the  young  man  revealed 
the  devouring  eyes  in  "the  sight-seeing 
car,  tier  on  tier  of  them,  each  turned 
toward  her  door  with  the  palpitating  ex- 
pectancy of  a child  of  the  last  generation 
awaiting  the  flight  of  the  mythical  bird 
from  the  eye  of  the  camera. 

Madame  von  Erichsen’s  practised  eye, 
long  schooled  in  social  appraisement, 
sized  the  situation : “ Some  venturesome 
soul  from  the  old  Indiana  town  seeing 
the  capital  under  the  wing  of  a church 
society.  It  would  be  delightful — ” And 
the  lady,  who  yeais  before  had  taken 
the  advice  of  Emerson  and  written 
“whim”  upon  the  lintel  of  her  door, 
made  up  her  mind.  Moreover,  the  epi- 
sode would  illustrate  beautifully  a point 
she  had  been  making  to  the  ambassador 
in  their  discussion  of  socialism — drawing- 
room socialism,  socialism  from  the  big 
end  of  the  opera-glass. 

“ Invite  them  in,”  she  said  to  the  mega- 
phone soloist  — “yes,  all  of  them,  and 
especially  the  lady  from  Pygmalionville.” 

They  needed  no  second  invitation — 
not  even  Miss  Dalrymple.  They  were  on 
their  feet,  out  on  the  pavement,  up  the 
steps,  into  the  hall,  with  an  alacrity  that 
hinted  at  a run  on  a bank  the  doors 
of  which  might  be  closed  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  rush,  successfully  accomplish- 
ed, showed  an  uneasy  tendency  to  huddle 
about  the  skirts  of  Miss  Dalrymple,  who, 
crisp  of  outline,  alert,  sure  of  herself, 
stood  out  from  them  as  detached  as  a 
well-bred  collie  that  brings  the  sheep  to 
pasture.  They  heard  to  the  right  and  left 
of  them  potent  names,  names  that  con- 
veyed a curiously  heady  sense  of  being 
in  the  thick  of  things  important — even 
national.  “ To  look  about  the  drawing- 
room was  like  turning  over  a book  of 
political  cartoons,”  one  young  lady,  with- 
out conscious  satire,  wrote  to  her  mother 
that  night.  It  was  a delightful  and  awful 
quarter  of  an  hour,  complicated  by  such 
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weakly  human  emotions  as  regret  at  not 
having  worn  best  hats. 

A similar  modeling  of  profile  and  sweep 
of  eyebrow  in  both  Lydia  and  her  host- 
ess hinted  at  the  likelihood  of  some  re- 
mote Indian  forebear,  some  primitive 
philosopher  who  had  given  to  each  the 
secret  of  wresting  a generous  measure  of 
life  and  serenity  of  mind  from  wherever 
the  tribal  gods  elected  to  pitch  their  in- 
dividual tepees.  They  clasped  hands  as 
friends  who  have  long  waited  for  each 
other,  and  the  freemasonry  of  the  spirit 
shone  from  the  eyes  of  each. 

It  was  only  the  reassuring  cordiality 
of  Madame  von  Erichsen  that  accomplish- 
ed the  disintegration  of  that  perturbed 
covert  of  sight-seers,  abetted,  doubtless, 
by  that  unwritten  law  of  the  national 
capital,  that  “the  queerer  the  caller  the 
more  important  the  constituent.”  At 
least  their  hostess  was  mingling  the  di- 
verse social  elements  with  an  art  little 
short  of  chemical.  She  was  more  than 
repaid  for  her  whimsical  little  adventure 
by  the  discovery  of  Miss  Dalrymple,  no 
fiber  of  whose  personality  escaped  her. 
The  old-young  face  with  its  interesting 
wrinkles,  the  flavor  of  youth  without  its 
immaturity  — how  had  Pygmalionville 
produced  her,  or  kept  her,  and,  accom- 
plishing these  marvels,  why  had  it  not 
quenched  her  incandescent  spark?  By 
every  law  of  social  calculation  she  be- 
longed to  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan 
orbits.  She  ought  to  have  sat  in  a time- 
mellowed  drawing-room  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  - Germain,  with  portraits  in  pedan- 
tically tarnished  frames,  looking  down 
while  she  chatted  with  a minister  of 
state  or  a worldly-wise  old  abbe.  But 
here  she  was,  “seeing  Washington,”  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Heaven  only  knew 
what  queemess. 

“London  would  have  recognized  her, 
and  put  her  thankfully  on  its  dinner- 
list,”  speculated  Madame  von  Erichsen, 
recalling  certain  heroic  amazons  of  the 
mahogany,  mighty  pot-hunters  in  the 
wide  world  of  culture  who  nightly 
retrieve  and  bring  to  board  the  most  re- 
motely precious  of  verse,  the  most  patho- 
logical of  plays,  the  momentary  equiv- 
alent of  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses,  and  mad  Old  World  religions, 
even  before  they  are  brought  to  Boston. 
But  Madame  von  Erichsen  apparently 
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was  not  alone  in  her  discovery;  the  am- 
bassador was  discussing  his  new  book 
with  Miss  Dalrymple,  and  he  did  not  do 
that  with  every  one.  He  was  unsparing- 
ly adept  in  evading  lovely  ladies  who 
would  be  “ intellectual  ” at  any  price,  his 
blandness  and  firmness  beautifully  con- 
veying regret  at  having  left  his  purse  at 
home,  and  deprecatingly  offering  a box 
of  sweets  as  a substitute.  So  if  Lydia 
was  getting  fact  instead  of  flattery  from 
the  great  man,  she  might  be  accredited, 
at  least,  with  potential  arrival. 

The  rooms  were  filling  rapidly,  thick- 
ening into  a crush.  Lydia  had  completely 
forgotten  her  fellow-tourists,  who  had  de- 
cided to  make  the  most  of  it  and  inspect 
the  whole  house.  The  guest  who  was 
talking  directly  behind  her  was  apparent- 
ly swept  off  her  feet  by  the  news  she  had 
to  tell  her  friend;  her  voice  rose  above 
the  hum  high  and  nervous.  “And  to 
think,  my  dear,  we’re  not  going  to  get 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  after  all;  it’s 
too  dreadful  of  the  President,  after  he 
held  out  such  hopes — and  our  term  ex- 
pires the  4th  of  March,  and  there’s  noth- 
ing but  to  go  back  to  Idaho  and  leave 
that  lovely  Massachusetts  Avenue  house, 
where  the  rugs  all  fit  the  rooms  and  the 
curtains  match,  and  they’ll  all  be  too  big 
for  the  Boise  City  house,  and  I just  can’t 
stand  it.  I’ve  been  with  a mental  healer 
all  afternoon  and  I don’t  feel  a bit  bet- 
ter.” 

“Who’s  to  get  it — the  Supreme  Court, 

I mean  ?”  inquired  the  confidante,  waving 
aside  the  wealth  of  detail. 

“ Senator  Prime.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a thing?  The  Supreme  Court  is  no 
place  for  a bachelor;  it  ought  to  go  to  a 
family  man.” 

Lydia  fell  back  from  the  pair.  She 
had  not  meant  to  hear,  yet  the  knowl- 
edge gave  her  an  odd  throb  of  triumph. 
Prime  had  gone  far,  farther  than  she  had 
expected  when,  pointing  out  to  her  the 
numbing  influence  of  Pygmalionville,  she 
had  made  her  choice  between  him  and 
her  mother.  Here  was  her  “ state  secret  ” 
at  last,  one  intimate,  close,  out  of  the 
beautiful  perspective  of  her  early  youth. 

The  knowledge  of  these  great  happenings, 
touching  her  own  life  even  remotely, 
thrilled  her  with  a divine  fire.  At  this 
moment  of  consecration  her  young  friend, 
Elizabeth  Carey,  inquired  “if  it  wasn’t 
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almost  time  for  the  obliging  young  man 
with  the  sight-seeing  car  to  return-” 

Unconsciously,  Miss  Dalrymple’s  hand 
sought  the  back  of  the  chair  near  which 
she  was  standing.  The  question  set  her 
falling,  falling  through  abysses,  down  to 
a nightmare  bottomless  pit.  The  sight- 
seeing wagon,  the  tourists,  the  silly 
league  they  belonged  to,  had  been  wiped 
from  her  consciousness  as  completely  as 
though  they  had  never  been.  It  was  the 
midnight  hour  beginning  to  strike  for 
Cinderella  — even  as  she  parleyed  she 
could  see  in  imagination  her  coach  and 
six  change  into  the  unspeakable  sight- 
seeing car  at  the  door.  She  turned  for  a 
word  of  farewell  to  her  hostess — at  least 
she  demonstrated  she  was  not  a bungling 
amateur  in  the  social  orchestra;  she  had 
touched  with  steady,  capable  fingers  the 
fine  instrument  set  before  her  for  the 
first  time;  she  had  been  witty,  varied, 
vivid,  her  range  many-octaved ; the  years 
of  her  immense  preparation  had  not  been 
unavailing,  even  if  the  occasion  to  play 
well  never  came  again.  She  had  proved 
herself  an  acceptable  candidate  for  the 
little  republic  of  the  elect.  In  future 
Pygmalionville  should  occupy  its  proper 
geographical  position  in  her  life — a land 
of  chance  exile. 

The  glow  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes  had 
burned  away  a decade  of  dull,  gray  years. 
She  was  not  very  unlike  the  Lydia  Dal- 
rymple  that  had  refused  her  lover  and 
courageously  accepted  her  mother’s  in- 
validism as  she  and  Madame  von  Erich- 
sen  exchanged  a smile  of  appreciation 
at  the  adventure  of  the  afternoon. 

“ I want  you  to  meet  a man  from  your 
own  State — Senator  Prime.” 

In  a*  sharpened  flash  of  consciousness 
Lydia  discerned  this  wraith  of  her  youth, 
large,  bland,  poured  to  overflowing  into 
the  mold  that  convention  has  decreed 
shall  hold  the  successful  “ statesman.”  A 
pulse  in  her  bosom  rose  at  sight  of  him — 
even  as  her  unquenchable  spirit  of  com- 
edy presented  him,  the  lean,  towering 
George  Prime  of  yesterday,  reflected,  as  it 
were,  on  the  surface  of  a convex  mirror. 


“ We  are  friends,  old  friends,”  was  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction.  He 
said  it  as  if  charging  legions  and  legions 
of  opposing  counsel  to  deny  it.  He 
talked  to  her  as  if  he  were  addressing 
gentlemen  of  the  jury;  his  frock-coat 
hung  ample  as  if  at  any  moment  it  might 
metamorphose  into  the  silk  gown  await- 
ing him;  he  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  law. 

She  heaped  together  these  magnif- 
icences— manner,  gesture,  diction,  and 
impending  gown — and  fired  at  them  her 
shot : “ I’m  delighted  you’re  going  to  the 
Supreme  Court.” 

His  dumfounded  look,  that  answered 
her  hitting  of  the  bull’s-eye,  gave  her  the 
reins  of  the  situation ; to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  no  one  knew  but  the  President, 
his  unsuccessful  rival,  and  himself. 

“I  didn’t  know — I didn’t  know — ■”  he 
floundered.  Something  of  the  majesty  of 
the  law  seemed  to  have  departed. 

“That  the  tip  was  so  general?”  She 
presented  it  neat  and  colloquial.  “Rest 
assured,  I’m  not  general.  This  — this 
sort  of  thing  has  always  interested  me. 
I make  a point  of  keeping  up  with  it.” 

He  had  no  reply  for  this  audacity; 
she  was  too  amazing.  “ If  she  could 
manage  this  sort  of  thing  in  Pygmalion- 
ville, what  might  she  not  have  done  with 
him!”  Then  he  noticed  the  quick,  the 
painful  change  that  had  come  over  her, 
but  he  did  not  see,  as  she  saw,  the  sham- 
bling, inchoate  mass,  waiting  to  pay  its 
social  toll  in  phrase  of  stenciled  amia- 
bility. The  thought  of  fusing  herself 
with  these  before  George  Prime  was  in- 
tolerable. She  had  counted  on  herself 
all  these  years  for  anything  but  his  pity, 
and  yet  it  apparently  was  going  to  crown 
the  most  delightful  hour  of  her  life.  But 
again  Madame  von  Erichsen  interposed, 
laying  a detaining  hand  on  Lydia,  and 
delaying  her  for  a precious  supplementary 
moment,  while  her  late  companions  ig- 
nobly defiled  past  her.  Then,  alone,  Miss 
Dalrymple  made  her  exit  with  the  dig- 
nity that  had  inspired  every  action  of 
her  life. 
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INDUSTRIAL  research  is  as  many- 
faceted  as  a diamond.  I might  pre- 
sent its  effect  upon  specific  industries, 
its  influence  upon  agriculture,  its  tri- 
umphs in  the  conservation  of  waste,  its 
relation  to  the  tariff,  its  opportunities 
for  young  men,  its  trials  and  its  dif- 
ficulties, or  any  one  of  many  other  phases 
that  we  might  examine  by  the  hour. 
Mainly,  however,  I wish  to  present  some- 
thing of  its  fascination  and  of  its  ro- 
mance. 

There  is  a never-to-be-forgotten  book 
that  tells  us  how,  away  back  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a youthful  Messer  Marco  Polo, 
with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  traveled 
through  years  of  crimson  sunsets  and 
amber  sunrises  to  the  regions  of  far 
Cathay,  and  he  who  reads  this  book, 
whether  man  or  boy,  lays  it  down  with 
a gulp  of  sorrow  that  such  days  are  no 
more  to  be.  Those  days  are  gone.  Gone 
are  Kublai  Khan  and  Prester  John,  with 
all  the  fret  and  business  of  the  millions 
of  lives  that  accompanied  them  in  their 
strenuous  and,  I am  afraid,  destructive 
march  across  the  world  of  their  day; 
gone  with  them,  too,  are  the  practices 
of  their  time  and  their  fancies,  customs, 
and  beliefs.  So  far,  indeed,  are  they 
mellowed  by  the  distance  of  a thousand 
years  that  we  look  at  them  as  enveloped 
in  a golden  haze  of  romance — and  as  a 
corollary  our  sigh  confesses  that  now, 
in  these  gray  days,  romance  is  dead. 
But  alas  for  our  judgment!  the  golden 
haze  of  the  years  has  given  us  but  a 
Turner’s  landscape  of  that  old  day.  The 
romance  was  there,  shining,  vivid,  real, 
but  not  the  romance  of  the  obliterating 
veil  of  time;  it  was  as  it  is  and  ever 
will  be,  the  romance  of  untrodden  ways, 
the  romance  of  an  unguessed  to-morrow. 

Whoever  will  but  follow  Messer  Marco 
in  his  wanderings  will  discover  that 
what  beyond  all  things  else  interested 
his  discerning  and  discriminating  young 


eyes  and  ears  was  not  the  myths  and 
fancies  that  he  chronicles,  but  all  mat- 
ters of  new  and  curious  and  useful  fact. 
Notice  his  genuine  pleasure  in  killing 
the  myth  of  the  Salamander,  which,  he 
tells  us,  “is  no  beast,  as  they  allege  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  but  a substance 
found  in  the  earth,”  which  is  taken  and 
pounded  and  washed  until  it  divides 
“as  it  were  into  fibers  of  wool,”  and  is 
then  spun  into  fire-resisting  napkins — 
in  other  words,  asbestos.  He  tells  us  of 
camphor  and  the  growing  thereof,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have  been 
actively,  vividly  interested  in  the  way 
in  which  we  now  control  the  monopoly 
of  this  same  camphor  through  our  ability 
to  conjure  it  up  out  of  turpentine  by 
juggling  the  very  atoms  of  matter.  In 
words  that  might  be  used  to-day,  he 
describes  in  detail  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  from  the  indigo  plant,  but  would 
his  interest  not  have  intensified  into  ad- 
miration and  respect  could  he  but  have 
divined  how  the  Germans  (the  Tedeschi 
of  hi3  day)  would  implacably  in  our  day 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  prod- 
uct of  the  East,  by  synthesizing  it, 
genuine,  pure,  and  blue,  out  of  the  mere 
material  of  moth-balls?  He  loves  the 
ruby,  and  he  tells  us  curious  stories  of 
the  ruby-mines  and  of  the  miners,  but 
I can  imagine  him  standing  by  the  fur- 
nace of  M.  Paquier,  of  Paris,  watching 
fascinated  as  the  molten  ruby  builds  it- 
self up  out  of  material  from  the  common 
alum  of  the  druggist  — rubies  just  as 
veritable  in  their  composition,  just  as 
generous  in  their  fire,  as  any  of  which 
he  tells  us  from  Burma  or  from  Samar- 
cand. 

Industrial  research  has  to-day  all  the 
glamour  that  ever  obtained  in  any  age 
of  romantic  interest  — the  daily  travel 
along  untrodden  and  always  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  ways,  the  formula- 
tion of  myths  and  fancies  of  visions  that 
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lurk  in  tHe  gloomy  background  of  our 
ignorance,  the  daily  encounter  of  a 
strange  flora  and  fauna  of  new  and  use- 
ful facts,  and  at  the  journey’s  end  the 
possible  pot  of  gold.  In  order  to  show 
this,  I wish,  first  and  very  briefly,  to 
review  a few  of  the  activities  of  the 
great  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  which  recently  concluded  its 
sessions  in  New  York. 

We  all  know  rubber,  and  some  of  us 
can  make  rueful  acknowledgment  of  its 
necessity  and  of  its  cost.  The  fact  that 
the  very  dust  of  the  streets  of  New  York 
contains  a notable  quantity  of  rubber  is 
merely  an  alternative  way  of  saying  that, 
the  world  over,  rubber  has  a yearly  util- 
ization worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  continuous  ac- 
celeration in  the  demand  for  motor- 
vehicles,  an  acceleration  which  in  our 
day  we  have  not  even  imagination  enough 
to  limit,  has  been  met  so  far  by  the 
manufacturer  of  rubber  out  of  the 
milky  sap  of  various  trees  and  shrubs, 
by  the  establishment  of  enormous  rub- 
ber plantations  over  the  tropical  belt,  and 
by  the  forcing  of  rubber  production  in 
the  countries  of  its  origin  through  the 
perpetration  of  atrocities  from  which 
even  a Cortes  or  a Pizarro  would  turn 
his  face  in  shame.  The  discussion,  there- 
fore, in  the  International  Congress  of 
this  great  contemporary  triumph  of  the 
commercial  synthesis  of  rubber  has  had 
to  every  one  a transcendent  interest. 

The  fact  that  to-day  rubber  may  be 
made  synthetically,  and  that  the  syn- 
thetic product  is  in  every  way  strictly 
comparable  with  natural  rubbers,  and 
that  it  may  be  made  commercially  into 
automobile-tires  and  into  all  the  multi- 
form objects  of  rubber  manufacture,  has 
been  verified  by  many  chemists  working 
independently,  and  is  positively  beyond 
dispute.  Our  interest  in  this  wonderful 
achievement  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  required  the  labors  of  many  men,  of 
many  kinds  of  men,  and  of  different  races 
of  men. 

Let  us  contrast  synthetic  rubber  with 
synthetic  indigo.  The  commercial  syn- 
thesis of  indigo  was  accomplished  after 
a Kitchener-like  advance,  in  which  each 
step  at  a time  was  buttressed  and  bat- 
tlemented  by  co-ordinated  facts  until 
the  summit  was  attained  and  the  fortress 


was  won — it  was  an  irresistible  march  of 
the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  of  scientific 
endeavor.  The  attack  upon  rubber,  on 
the  other  hand,  recalls  nothing  so  much 
as  the  Taid  of  the  adventurers  accom- 
panying Cortes  into  the  wilds  of  Mexico. 
Ludicrously  few  in  number  and  ill- 
equipped  save  with  a dauntless  spirit, 
thqy  plunged  desperately  into  a wilder- 
ness absolutely  unknown  and  denizened 
by  countless  thousands  of  a malignant 
and  disciplined  enemy;  yet  they  con- 
quered Mexico.  The  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico was  incredible,  it  was  unreasonable, 
to  the  military  tactician;  so  is  the  con- 
quest of  rubber  incredible  to  the  tactician 
of  scientific  research. 

The  significance  of  this  may  be  made 
plain  when  it  is  said  that  even  to-day 
we  do  not  know  what  rubber  is.  It  is 
true  that  Professor  Harries  has  proposed 
a constitutional  formula  which  expresses 
with  fair  consistency  some  of  the  facts 
of  rubber,  but  it  leaves  other  facts  still 
unexplained,  and  it  leaves  still  unac- 
counted for  the  existence,  not  of  rubber, 
but  of  rubbers — Para  rubber  alone  ex- 
ists in  three  forms.  The  attack  upon 
rubber  succeeded  because  of  the  acci- 
dental discovery  by  the  attacking  party 
of  a fortalice  which  had  been  left  open 
for  fifty  years. 

In  1860  an  Englishman,  Greville  Will- 
iams, isolated  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  rubber  a colorless  liquid  now 
named  isoprene.  He  discovered  that  this 
liquid  on  standing  became  viscid,  and 
that  on  subsequent  distillation  it  became 
hardened  to  a white,  spongy  mass.  We 
know  now  that  in  that  mass  was  rubber. 
In  1875  a Frenchman,  G.  Bourchardat, 
believed,  but  could  not  prove,  that  the 
molecules  of  isoprene  polymerized — i . e., 
intercombined  through  rearrangement — 
into  rubber.  In  1882  Sir  William  Tilden 
actually  prepared  rubber  from  isoprene 
by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  he  could  not  repeat  his  experiments; 
while  in  1892  he  discovered  that  some  old 
specimens  of  isoprene,  obtained  from 
turpentine,  had  converted  themselves 
into  rubber  without  his  help!  In  1907 
a German,  Fritz  Hofmann,  converted 
isoprene  into  rubber  by  methods  which 
anybody  could  repeat,  and  in  1910,  and 
with  a dramatic  coincidence,  Harries,  of 
Holland,  and  Matthews,  an  Englishman, 
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independently  discovered,  and  for  no 
legitimate  reason  except  that  they  were 
“just  trying  everything,”  that  a small 
quantity  of  metallic  sodium  by  its  mere 
presence  could  carry  isoprene  over  into 
robber  in  quantitative  proportions.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that 
other  substances,  analogous  to  isoprene, 
homologues  as  they  are  called,  derivatives 
of  butadiene , were  capable  of  a similar 
metamorphosis. 

In  1910,  then,  in  consequence  of  these 
decades  of  work  and  happy  chance,  scien- 
tific freebooters  that  could  get  to  iso- 
prene, or  its  like,  could  go  to  rubber, 
and  they  have  rapidly  been  arriving  by 
different  routes.  The  necessity  of  the 
situation  is,  of  course,  a cheap  raw  ma- 
terial. Some  start  from  turpentine, 
others  from  fusel-oil,  still  others  from 
starch,  and  much  may  be  said  as  a 
starting-point  in  rubber  synthesis  for 
petroleum.  As  the  upshot,  it  may  certain- 
ly be  said  that  synthetic  rubber  will  soon 
be  on  the  market  in  competition  for 
the  rubber  demand,  at  first  timidly  and 
tentatively,  but  ultimately,  we  may  be 
sure,  it  will  play  with  natural  rubber  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  an  equal  role. 

Another  phase  of  the  methods  of  indus- 
trial research,  equally  interesting  but 
widely  different,  appears  in  the  success- 
ful commercial  synthesis  of  ammonia  as 
presented  before  the  same  congress  by 
Professor  Bernthsen.  All  the  world  now 
knows  that  we  are  able  to  draw  upon 
the  infinite  reservoir  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  that  envelops  us,  and  to  trans- 
form it  into  the  fertilizing  substances  of 
agriculture  and  into  the  many  manufac- 
tured substances  of  nitrogenous  character 
necessary  to  our  civilization.  ^ 

Through  the  manufacture  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  of  cyanamides  by  Frank 
and  Caro,  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  by 
Birkeland  and  Eyde,  and  of  the  nitrides 
by  Serpek  and  others,  the  world  has  un- 
questionably been  saved  from  a gradual 
but  inevitable  famine  through  the  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  the  niter-beds  of 
Chili.  This  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  present  century,  but  it  is  al- 
ready history.  Most  people,  however, 
have  no  appreciation  of  the  enormous 
yearly  acceleration  of  demand  for  ni- 
trogenous material  for  its  uses  in  agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding  the  present 


utilization  of  600,000  horse -power  in 
the  production  of  Norwegian  nitrates, 
of  2,500,000  tons  of  niter  removed  this 
year  from  Chili,  of  1,181,000  tons  of  am- 
monium sulphate  produced  in  industry, 
and  of  the  unknown  but  large  quantities 
of  cyanamide  manufactured,  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  fixed  nitrogen  is 
rising  on  the  steepest  gradient.  Conse- 
quently, then,  this  new  discovery,  signal- 
ized by  Professor  Bernthsen,  the  com- 
mercial synthesis  of  ammonia  from  its 
elements  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  is  of 
grateful  acceptance  to  a needy  world.  I 
cite  this  discovery,  for  the  practice  of 
which  suitable  factories  are  now  rising  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  it  with  the  synthesis  of  rub- 
ber. If  the  conquest  of  rubber  was  due 
to  sheer  audacity,  the  conquest  of  am- 
monia is  due  to  what  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise called  than  the  folly  of  the  wise. 

In  1908,  if  there  was  any  fact  that 
seemed  ascertained  as  indubitable,  it  was 
that  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  positively 
would  not  and  could  not  combine  in  any 
industrial  sense  to  form  ammonia.  The 
fact  that  a priori  they  might  presumably 
be  supposed  to  form  this  combination 
had  led  to  some  thirty  years  of  fruitless 
endeavor  characterized  by  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy and  subtlety  of  investigation.  In 
1905  Professor  Haber,  armed  with  all 
the  weapons  of  modern  physico-chemical 
research,  was  able  to  obtain  only  0.02 
parts  of  ammonia  from  a mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  that  corresponded 
to  100  parts.  As  this  discouraging  fact 
happened  to  collide  with  a favorite 
theorem  of  Nernst,  this  great  master  of 
research  himself  exhaustively  reinvesti- 
gated the  problem  with  results  still  lower 
than  Habeas,  a fact  which  Nernst  sol- 
emnly said  was  very  regrettable,  for 
otherwise  one  might  really  have  thought 
of  a commercial  synthesis  of  the  two 
elements.  With  this  final  investigation, 
then,  it  was  “ thumbs  down  ” for  the  sub- 
ject ; it  was  finished,  exhausted,  dead. 
Still,  Haber  had  a “feeling”  that  the 
technical  synthesis  of  ammonia  from  its 
elements  could  be  rendered  possible,  and 
this  mere  “feeling”  led  him  to  the  great 
manufacturing  firm  of  the  “Badische,” 
which  supported  it  with  its  vast  resources 
for  experimentation — a fact  over  which 
American  manufacturers  might  well  pon- 
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der.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
“ feeling  " which  possessed  Haber  was 
not  the  obsession  of  an  ignorant  dreamer, 
but  was  actually  the  expression  of  a 
faith  that  lay  deeper  than  reason  on  the 
part  of  one  who  knew,  possibly  better 
than  any  one  else  from  the  standpoint 
of  reason,  its  folly.  His  success,  for  of 
course  he  won,  illustrates  most  apposite- 
ly the  history  of  many  an  important  dis- 
covery that  found  its  realization  through 
a faith  expressed  in  “works,"  the  result 
of  intensity  and  persistence. 

The  industrial  results  of  his  work  are 
briefly  these:  Dry,  pure  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  will  combine  to  ammonia  under 
a pressure  of  200  atmospheres  and  a 
temperature  of  about  500°  C.,  if  the 
resulting  ammonia  is  absorbed  in  the 
cycle  of  reaction  and  if  the  gas  - mix- 
ture is  passed  over  suitable  contact  sub- 
stances. The  requisites  of  success  were 
discovered  to  be  the  finding  of  certain 
contact-agents,  the  discovery  of  certain 
substances  which  in  minute  quantities 
accelerated  the  action  of  these  contact- 
agents — “promoters,"  as  they  are  called 
— and  the  stern  elimination  of  certain 
other  substances  that  acted  as  “poison- 
ers " to  the  reaction.  It  seems  to  be 
fairly  well  ascertained  that  at  a height 
of  about  forty-three  miles  the  atmosphere 
consists  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (with 
a minute  trace  of  oxygen)  in  just  the 
proportions  to  form  ammonia.  We  are, 
however,  saved  from  any  romantic  under- 
taking to  draw  these  upper  airs  down  to 
us  by  the  fact  that  nitrogen  everywhere 
envelops  us,  hydrogen  is  year  by  year 
cheaper  owing  to  the  evolution  of  new 
commercial  processes,  and  the  cost  of 
their  union  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  commercial 
practicability. 

Another  fascinating  phase  of  research 
lies  in  the  sudden  emergence  into  dis- 
covery of  valuable  results  unguessed  and 
unexpected.  In  this  connection  let  me 
cite  a paper  by  Dr.  Weintraub,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  reviewing  his 
work  on  elemental  boron.  It  will  serve 
as  well  to  illustrate  how  the  properties 
of  an  elemental  substance  depend  to  an 
astonishing  degree  upon  its  purity — that 
an  element  is  like  a plate  of  glass,  the 
merest  smudge  on  which  utterly  destroys 
its  quality.  When  Weintraub  had  pre- 


pared boron,  not  merely  pure,  but  pure, 
there  emerged  a wholly  unexpected  rela- 
tion between  temperature  and  its  elec- 
trical resistance.  To  become  specific  and 
concrete,  a certain  strip  of  boron  was 
discovered  to  show  a resistance  of  775,000 
ohms  at  27°  C.,  of  7 ohms  at  520°  C.,  and 
a small  fraction  of  an  ohm  at  1,000°  C.; 
this  means  simply  that  a minute  change 
in  temperature  is  registered  by  boron 
in  an  enormous  change  in  its  electrical 
resistance.  The  ultimate  use  of  this  fact 
is  not  yet  apparent,  but  it  will  be  of  in- 
creasing and  valuable  application. 

As  with  boron,  so  with  iron;  when  it 
is  pure,  sublimately  pure,  it  shows  a 
temperament  hitherto  unrecognized ; it 
shows,  in  fact,  among  other  curious  quali- 
ties, that  it  can  respond  with  amazing 
rapidity  to  changes  in  magnetism.  One 
consequence  of  this  fact  was  shown  in 
concrete  form  before  the  congress  by 
Professor  Duisberg,  in  a motor  which, 
if  made  of  regulation  iron,  would  have 
yielded  0.5  horse-power,  but  which  made 
of  iron  perfectly  pure  yielded  a horse- 
power two  and  a half  times  as  much. 

Other  unguessable  discoveries  appear 
in  the  new  alloys — combinations  of  steel 
with  chromium  and  molybdenum  that 
will  withstand  the  action  of  acids,  even 
of  aqua  regia,  and  capable,  of  course,  of 
enormous  industrial  application ; others 
of  steel  with  chromium,  tungsten,  and 
vanadium,  or  with  silicon,  or  with  man- 
ganese, out  of  which  emerge  properties 
most  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  specific 
purposes,  and  finally  the  latest  alloy  of 
all,  a steel  that  can  positively  neither  be 
drilled  nor  exploded  nor  cut  with  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame — a steel,  in  fact,  from 
which  the  scientific  safe-burglar  can  only 
turn  in  despair. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  the  unguessed 
properties  of  the  elements,  consider  the 
metal  tungsten  as  reviewed  by  Fink,  of 
the  General  Electric  Company.  This 
metal  after  years  of  intensive  research 
is  now  being  drawn  daily  into  large 
quantities  of  wire,  flexible  and  strong; 
but  notice  the  sequence  of  its  hitherto 
unguessed  use.  It  turns  out  to  be  alto- 
gether superior  to  platinum  as  contact- 
points  for  spark-coils  in  automobiles, 
telegraph  relays,  and  other  devices;  it 
may  be  used  as  tungsten  gauze  in  acid 
liquids,  as  tungsten  targets  for  improved 
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results  in  X-ray  tubes,  and  one  can  see 
in  the  future  tungsten  pen-points,  tung- 
sten watch-springs,  tungsten  knife-blades, 
and  so  on,  through  innumerable  uses. 
All  such  discoveries  mentioned  in  this 
connection  represent  the  placer-mining 
of  research — the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  the  “ blue-clay  ” of  every-day  endeavor. 

Occasionally  it  happens  in  science  that 
discovery  lies  not  in  secret  places  at  the 
end  of  weary  pilgrimages,  but,  like  the 
gem  which  for  years  lay  the  plaything 
of  a child  on  that  South-African  farm, 
actually  and  constantly  presents  itself 
unrecognized  before  our  eyes. 

Of  such  a character  was  the  industrial 
importance  of  surface  combustion  that 
this  year,  through  the  visit  of  Professor 
Bone,  received  its  American  presenta- 
tion. That  hot  surfaces  promoted  com- 
bustion of  gases  has  been  for  years 
within  the  knowledge  of  everybody.  It 
remained,  however,  for  Professor  Bone  to 
demonstrate  that  by  passing  through  a 
porous  diaphragm  a combustible  gas 
mixed  with  its  requisite  amount  of  air, 
the  gas  could  and  would  bum  without 
flame  at  the  surface  of  that  diaphragm, 
with  a large  increase  in  its  available 
temperature  arid  with  other  and  large 
advantages;  or  that  such  a mixture  of 
gas  and  air  injected  up  through  frag- 
ments of  refractory  material  would  bum 
at  the  surface  of  such  fragments,  again 
without  flame,  and  again  with  a largely 
increased  temperature;  and  finally,  that 
his  process  was  capable  of  large-scale 
utilization  in  raising  steam  in  multi- 
tubular  boilers.  In  fact,  it  appears 
through  this  discovery  of  the  obvious 
that  for  many  years  we  have  been  gross- 
ly wasting,  both  in  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing operations,  the  available  tem- 
perature of  combustion. 

Professor  Bertrand,  the  representative 
of  France  in  the  congress,  spoke  of  the 
role  played  by  infinitely  small  quantities 
of  chemical  substances  in  biological  chem- 
istry. We  have  for  many  years  accepted 
the  idea  that  plants  consist  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  we 
have  grown  to  accept  as  well  the  idea 
that  the  only  requisite  plant  - foods  are 
nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phosphorus. 
We  have  been  supporting  this  idea  for 
years,  and  in  our  very  practical  fashion, 
by  contributing  in  an  ever  - increasing 


amount  millions  of  dollars  for  fertilizing 
material  containing  these  substances.  It 
is  true  that  revolt  has  recently  been 
rampant.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  contending  that  " fer- 
tilizer ” has  been  in  large  measure  merely 
a shibboleth  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
fertilizer  companies,  and  that  many  other 
factors  related  to  soils  have  an  immense 
and  even  preponderating  effect  on  plant 
growth — such  as  the  physical  properties 
of  soils,  or  the  existence  or  building-up 
in  the  soils  of  substances  toxic  to  plant 
growth  or  of  the  presence  there  of  toxic 
bacteria.  Professor  Bertrand’s  communi- 
cation falls  neatly  in  between  the  views 
of  the  contending  parties.  He  shows,  in 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  the  three  or 
four  elements  ordinarily  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  substance  of  a plant,  there 
may  be  even  thirty  more  elements  out 
of  the  eighty-and-odd  that  we  know; 
that  these  elements  may  exist  in  the  plant 
in  minute  proportions,  even  to  less  than 
1/100,000  of  the  plant’s  weight,  but  that 
nevertheless  they  play  an  important  and 
necessary  role  in  the  plant’s  life  or  de- 
velopment. 

As  an  example  of  this  fact,  Professor 
Bertrand  found  remarkable  effects  upon 
plant  growth  which  followed  the  adding 
or  withholding  of  minute  quantities  of 
manganese  to  the  plant-food,  and  he  was 
able  to  trace  this  element  to  the  cause 
of  its  action.  He  found,  in  fact,  that 
plants  contain  a certain  organic  sub- 
stance, laccase,  which  through  its  mere 
presence  in  minute  proportions  causes 
in  the  plant  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
oxygen.  This  laccase,  however,  is  active 
only  through  its  combination  with  minute 
quantities  of  manganese;  hence  man- 
ganese, in  quantities  however  small,  is 
a necessary  physiological  agent  in  plant 
life.  But  as  with  manganese,  so  with 
other  elements ; and  as  a consequence  we 
see  coming  into  immediate  use  a new 
form  of  fertilizer,  “ catalytic  manures,” 
which,  added  to  the  land  in  infinitesimal 
proportions,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  increase  materially  the  world’s  wealth 
through  agriculture.  Is  not  this  “ idol- 
breaking” of  an  old  idea  just  as  inter- 
esting to  us  as  was  the  killing  of  the 
Salamander  myth  to  Marco  Polo?  The 
extraordinary  fashion  in  which  science 
is  dealing  with  plant  life  will  certainly 
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BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 


ELL  it  to  me  over  again,”  Simon 
Ranee  said. 

Old  Asa  Cruzan  very  deliber- 
ately rose  from  his  chair,  crossed  the 
room  to  the  stove,  threw  in  the  remain- 
ing sticks  of  fire-wood,  then,  even  more 
deliberately,  recrossed  to  his  place  at 
the  table  and  sat  down  again.  Simon 
Ranee,  the  only  man  who  had  not, 
years  since,  accepted  Asa’s  deliberation, 
drummed  impatiently  with  sharp  tick- 
ings of  his  nails  upon  the  table  - top. 
Until  a month  ago  he  had  not  seen  Asa 
or  the  others  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Asa  Cruzan  cleared  his  throat.  “ Well, 
Simon,”  he  said,  “ as  I jest  got  through 
tellin’  you — ” The  six  heads  bent  closer 
together  over  the  table.  Though  the 
story  had  been  but  just  told,  its  repeti- 
tion evidently  was  of  import.  “ Well, 
Simon,  it  was  about  a quarter  to  three 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d, 
’63,  that  I seen  you.  That,  you  mind, 
was  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg— ” 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  flung 
open  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Green- 
wood House  entered.  “ Couldn’t  knock, 
boys — hands  full,”  he  puffed.  He  could 
not  turn  his  head,  but  as  he  passed  the 
table  he  rolled  his  black,  twinkling  eyes 
at  the  group,  half  in  curiosity,  half  in 
amusement.  To  him  this  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  from  which  ho 
and  all*  other  outsiders  were  excluded, 
was  half  mystery  and  half  joke.  Alonzo 
Greenwood  was  only  forty;  to  him  the 
Civil  War  had  never  been  more  than  a 
tough  place  in  school-book  history.  He 
let  fall  his  armful  of  stove-wood  with 
a great  clatter  into  the  wood -box.  At 
the  table  the  group  sat  back  in  their 
chairs  and  waited  in  frowning  silence 
for  the  intruder  to  have  done.  The  inn- 
keeper was  quick  to  detect  the  unfriend- 
ly silence. 

“ Ole  Mose’s  rheumatiz's  worse,  so  T 
brought  in  the  wood  m’self,”  he  explained. 
“Still  meotin’,  boys?” — as  though  just 
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observant  of  the  proceedings.  “ All 
right;  all  right  — wouldn’t  disturb  for 
worlds.  Goin’  right  out.  Got  to  get 
warm  first.  Terrible  night.  Terrible 
night.  Snowin’  harder.  Six  above  zero 
now,  an’  nobody  knows  where  she’ll  be 
by  mornin’.” 

William  Garrett  banged  his  fist  on  the 
table.  “That  settles  it,  George  1 I don’t 
drive  any  horse  o’  mine  up  that  moun- 
tain and  back  again  to-night.  You  got 
t’  stay  the  night  with  me.”  The  toll- 
gate-keeper  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain cheerily  acquiesced.  If  George  Peck 
had  ever  responded  otherwise  than  with 
cheery  acquiescence  to  any  proposal  of 
William  Garrett’s,  the  whole  town  would 
have  known  of  it  and  marveled. 

“ Certainly  I’ll  stay  the  night  with 
you,”  George  Peck  said.  “ But  I must 
telyphone  Martha.  Can  I use  the  tely- 
phone.  ’Lon?”  lie  asked. 

“ Sure,  George,”  said  Proprietor  Green- 
wood; “come  on,  an’  111  make  a light. 

Go  on  with  your  meetin’,  boys.  Call 
Rosy  when  you  want  your  cider  an’  ap- 
ples.” 

At  this,  George  Peck  popped  his  head 
around  the  door-jamb  to  call,  anxiously: 
“No,  don’t  go  on,  comrades!  Asa,  don’t 
you  tell  Simon  till  I get  back.” 

Captain  Devendorp  took  his  meer- 
schaum from  under  his  prodigious  mus- 
tache and  said,  “Ve’ll  vait  mitt  you, 
Gomrade  Peck,  but  dooble  quick,  dooble 
quick!” 

A great  gust  of  wind  tore  at  the  bare 
maples  in  front,  and  set  a-elattering  all 
the  windows  of  Greenwood  House.  Lit- 
tle spurts  of  powdery,  silvery  snow  blew 
in  from  a dozen  places  around  the  win- 
dow-sashes. A silence  fell  upon  the  five 
left  at  the  table.  Ranee  let  his  eyes  wan- 
der over  the  room — at  the  roaring  stove 
in  the  corner,  the  two  uncurtained,  rat- 
tling windows,  their  small  panes  opaque- 
ly frosted,  the  monotonous  expanses  of 
the  walls,  slick  and  glittering  with  a 
recent  coat  of  paint,  a pea  - green  in 
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color  and  painful  to  the  sight.  From 
the  center  of  each  wall  projected  a 
bracket  in  which  was  a kerosene-lamp; 
the  four  tin  reflectors  were  turned  so 
as  to  focus  upon  the  table.  A framed 
lithograph  from  a steamship  company 
depicting  a transatlantic  packet  of  the 
year  1875,  and  a huge  map  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— “ Compliments  of  the  Harrisburg 
Courier  ” — were  the  room’s  decorations. 

The  door  had  been  left  ajar,  and  they 
could  hear  George  Peek’s  voice,  shrill 
and  excited,  explaining  over  the  tele- 
phone to  Martha  that  “ William — ” Only 
an  occasional  high  note  was  intelligible. 
The  communication  grew  to  be  a con- 
versation. “Bag  o’  what?”  they  over- 
heard. Simon  Ranee  smoked  nervously, 
and  his  usually  benign  old  face  expressed 
trouble  and  puzzlement.  He  sat  staring 
abstractedly  at  the  row  of  great-coats 
hanging  along  the  wall ; five  of  them, 
overtopped  each  by  a broad  - brimmed, 
black  felt  hat  encircled  by  a gold- 
betasseled  cord;  at  the  end  of  the  row 
hung  his  own  — a derby.  He  glanced 
from  one  to  another  of  his  companions; 
at  their  brass-buttoned,  blue  coats,  then 
at  his  own  Sunday  black,  and  sighed, 
and  his  old  face  took  on  greater  worry 
and  deeper  thought. 

George  Peek  trotted  into  the  room. 
William  Garrett  shot  his  spectacles  up 
onto  his  eyebrows  and  glowered.  Any 
one  not  knowing  William  would  have 
thought  him  convulsed  with  rage. 
” Does  ’t  take  y’  all  night  to  tell  Martha 
that  you  won’t  be  home?”  he  stormed. 

“ Of  course  not.  William,”  the  culprit 
answered,  cheerily.  “ But  Martha  was 
tollin’  me  about  an  old  man  with  a great 
black  bag  who  was  a-strugglin’  through 
the  storm  past  the  toll  - gate,  an’  she 
called  him  in,  an’  he  was  half  froze. 
He’s  coinin’  to  town — asked  about  the 
hotel  — what  was  charged  for  a night. 
Martha  made  him  coffee,  an’  he  drunk 
three  cups.” 

There  came  a gust  of  wind  that  made 
the  solid  old  stone  building  quiver; 
above  the  uproar  could  be  heard  the  dry, 
steady  peppering  of  the  snow  like  so 
many  steel  particles  against  the  window- 
panes  Simon  Ranee  listened  with  new 
anxiety.  “ Tf  he  doesn’t  come  soon 
some  of  us  must  go  out  and  help  him.” 
The  rest  nodded. 


“ Though  remember,  Simon,”  said 
druggist  Quigley,  “ that  you  have  lived 
in  California  away  from  such  storms  for 
near’  fifty  years;  ’tain’t  likely  he  really 
needs  us.” 

Captain  Devendorp,  Post  commander, 
laid  his  open-face  silver  watch  upon  the 
table  in  front  of  him.  “ In  one-half  an 
hour  ve  goes  for  him,”  he  said,  decisive- 
ly. “ Comrades  ” — Captain  Gustav  De- 
vendorp rapped  with  a pencil  on  the  table 
— “ I again  calls  this  meetings  of  the 
Post  to  order.  Comrade  Gruzan  vill  con- 
tinue his  report.”  There  was  an  instant 
clatter  of  chairs  being  hitched  forward. 

“ Well,  Simon,”  Asa  Cruzan  began 
again,  and  for  the  time  all  thought  of 
storm  or  stranger  was  forgotten.  All 
eyes  save  Asa  Cruzan’s  were  fixed  on 
Simon  Ranee.  Asa  Cruzan  had  slipped 
down  low  in  his  chair,  his  head  far  back, 
and  his  watery  blue  eyes  dreamily  staring 
at  a crack  high  in  the  side  wall.  The 
crack  was  really,  to  him,  a thin  blue 
line  of  soldiers,  and  the  pea-green  wall 
the  sunburned  slope  of  Cemetery  Ridge. 

“ About  a quarter  to  three  or  there- 
abouts ” — he  spoke  slowly  in  his  dry, 
emotionless  voice  — “ we  saw  that  the 
charge  was  going  to  come  any  minute, 
and  we  knew  we’d  need  baynits  to  stop 
it.  My  baynit — as  I’ve  told  you — bail 
got  shot  in  two  with  a minie-ball,  an’  I 
was  runnin’  along  baek  o’  the  line  a-hunt- 
in’  a new  one.  An’  then  I seen  you, 
Simon!  You  was  coinin’  a-runnin’  up 
fast  across  the  fields  toward  our  line, 
an’  you  passed  not  a hundred  feet  from 
me.  An’  I yelled,  ‘Simon— Simon 
Ranee!’  an’  you  turned  your  face  and 
looked  right  at  me  like  you  didn’t  see 
me,  and  you  hollered:  ‘War!  War!’  and 
ran  right  on.  You  had  no  musket,  an’ 
your  head  was  all  tied  up  in  hospital 
bandages.  I hollered  to  you  again,  for 
I seen  you  was  going  wrong,  ‘ Simon. 
our  regiment's  over  there * — pointin’  to 
the  left,  but  you  ran  straight  ahead  and 
into  the  Seventy  - first  of  our  brigade. 
An’  just  then  I found  a baynit,  and  just 
then  everybody  yells,  ‘Here  they  come! 
here  they  come!’  an'  all  the  artillery  let 
off  a awful  roar,  an’  I ran  to  my  place 
in  our  company.  Almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  charge  I got  this — ” 
With  his  right  hand  he  unpinned  his 
turned -up,  empty  left  sleeve  and  laid  it 
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out  before  him  on  the  table.  “ It  was 
many  a day  before  I thought  again  o’ 
you.” 

No  one  moved  or  spoke.  Asa  Cruzan 
stared  on  with  his  dreamy,  watery  eyes, 
first  at  the  crack  in  the  wall,  then  at  the 
fiat,  blue  sleeve:  the  others  stared  at 
Simon  Ranee.  Then  Ranee  slowly  shook 
his  head. 

“ I wasn’t  there,  Asa,”  he  said,  sadly. 
“I  wish  to  God  I had  been.  I wish  I 
had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
I never  fought  in  any  battle  of  the  war!” 

“ Tell  him  more  details,  Asa  — more 
details;  maybe  Simon  ’ll  remember  then,” 
little  George  Peck  shrilly  burst  in. 
“ Tell  him  how  they  came  out  of  the 
woods — one  line,  two,  three  lines — Pick- 
ett’s charge!  Near  to  a third  of  a mile 
acrost  their  front — three  lines — fifteen 
thousand  men !”  George  Peck  was  up  on 
his  feet,  at  every  word  smashing  with 
his  bare  knuckles  at  the  table-top.  “ Tell 
him ! Down  the  slope  they  come,  an’ 
down  the  slope — fifteen  thousand  men — 
like  some  wonderful  parade — three  waves 
o’  silver  sweepin’  down  the  hill.  And 
tell  him  how  our  cannons  spoke  at  one 
word  an’  the  ground  rocked,  an’  then 
out  there  in  the  fields  there  was  nothing 
to  see  but  a tumble  cloud  o’  dust  an’ 
smoke  that  come  sweepin’  on,  sweepin’ 
on,  sweepin’  on,  like  nothing  in  God  Al- 
mighty’s world  could  ever  make  it  stop. 
And  tell  him  how  of  a sudden  it  all 
dropped  out  of  sight  under  the  roll  of 
the  hill — only,  we  waitin’  behind  the 
stone  fences  on  the  hilltop,  we  knew  it 
was  still  cornin’  at  us,  sweepin’  on,  sweep- 
in’ on.  An’  then  like  they’d  burst  up 
out  of  the  ground  right  in  our  front — 
faces — faces — thousands  o’  faces;  and  we 
shot  them  away  and  we  shot  them  away, 
an’  still  they  come  sweepin’  on  right  in 
amongst  us,  an’  they  was  not  just  faces; 
they  was  men!  Tell  him  that,  Asa  Cru- 
zan. Simon  ’ll  remember  then !” 

Simon  Ranee  half  stood  up,  and,  lean- 
ing forward  across  the  table,  shook  the 
old  man  by  the  shoulder  roughly.  “ What 
about  faces?”  he  cried,  with  great  sharp- 
ness. Put  before  the  other  could  speak. 
Ranee  had  sunk  back.  “ It  was  nothing,” 
he  said,  “ only  I thought  for  a minute — 
just  nothing  at  all !” 

There  was  a great  shuffling  of  feet  and 
clearing  of  husky  voices;  these  were  old 


men;  emotion  pained  them  like  an  in- 
digestion. 

“ ’Member  it,  Ranee?”  Ross  Quigley 
asked. 

“ I wasn’t  there,”  Simon  answered, 
gently.  “ Asa  mistook  for  me  some  more 
fortunate  man.” 

Captain  Gustav  Devendorp,  Post  com- 
mander, tapped  with  his  pencil.  u Gom- 
rade  Ranee  vill  tell  us  vat  he  remem- 
bers,” he  gravely  9aid. 

“ I ?”  Ranee  cried.  a I remember  noth- 
ing! You  men  know  more  of  what  hap- 
pened than  do  I.  I remember  marching 
with  the  regiment  to  go  into  action  the 
morning  of  Thursday  the  2d  of  July.  I 
remember  a galloping  battery  that  sud- 
denly changed  its  course  and  cut  across 
our  column.  I’ll  never  forget  the  shouts 
and  the  confusion  and  the  scramble  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  I remember  trip- 
ping and  falling  with  the  horses  right 
upon  me,  and  then  — nothing,  nothing, 
nothing  more.” 

“ Gorrect ! You  vas  kicked  in  the  head 
by  one  of  them  battery  horses,  Gomrado 
Ranee,”  Captain  Devendorp  said. 

Ranee  nodded : “ That  much  I guessed.” 

Then  : “ As  for  remembering  the  battle — 
not  so  much  as  a musket-sliot!  It  was 
weeks  before  I came  to  know  where  I 
was;  weeks  before  I even  heard  of  tho 
battle.  I was  in  the  hospital  there  in 
Gettysburg;  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac 
was  back,  long  since,  in  Virginia.  After 
a while  I was  discharged;  incapacitated 
for  further  sendee,  they  said.  I could 
not  go  home.  I could  not  re-enlist.  I 
went  to  California  then.  And — and 
that’s  all.” 

Gustav  Devendorp  spoke.  €t  My  gom- 
rades,”  he  said,  “ you  haf  hoard  the  testi- 
mony. Myself,  I can  make  nodding  of 
it  at  all.  Gomrado  Ranee  ” — he  leaned 
toward  Ranee  at  tho  long  table’s  farther 
end — “this  Post  of  tho  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  a short  whiles  ago  offered 
you  der  office  of  its  gommander.  Next 
July  ve  vill  expegt  our  gommander  to 
lead  us — der  Post — at  the  fifty-year  re- 
union on  der  battle-field  of  Gettysburg. 

Vill  you  accept  ?” 

“ No,”  Simon  Ranee  said. 

Gustav  Devendorp  sat  down  heavily, 
and  with  fumbling  fingers  lighted  his 
meerschaum  pipe.  Ranee  sat  musing  for 
a time,  then  rose,  and,  walking  behind 
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his  chair,  he  leaned  upon  its  high  back 
and  looked  down  into  the  five  faces 
turned  up  to  him. 

“ Old  friends,”  he  said  — his  deep 
voice  was  husky,  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  clear  his  throat  — “ for  nearly  fifty 
years  I have  been  trying  to  forget  the 
war.  It  cost  me  my  father’s  love,  my 
home,  an  honorable — perhaps  a distin- 
guished— career.  But  that  is  not  why 
I would  forget  it — maybe  I cannot  make 
you  understand.  You  knew  my  father, 
old  Doctor  Ranee.  Did  you  know  he  was 
stone  and  steel?  You  knew  what  he 
would  have  made  of  me? — a great  sur- 
geon. ‘ You  shall  have  the  chance  I 
never  had,  Simon/  he  would  say  to  me. 

‘ Germany — the  greatest  hospitals  of  Eu- 
rope— you  shall  have  them,  everything, 
all.  You  have  the  brain,  the  hand,  the 
eye,  Simon ; the  world  shall  hear  of  you — 
of  my  son!’  I was  at  college  when  the 
war  came.  ‘ I’m  going/  I wrote  my 
father.  He  came  to  me;  he  was  angry, 
and  he  was  terribly  afraid — not  for  me — 
for  his  ideals!  I stayed;  one  year,  two 
years.  I was  home  for  the  long  vacation 
that  summer  of  ’63.  Then  you,  my  old 
playmates — you,  the  army  that  was  fight- 
ing for  my  country  — marched  by  the 
house,  marched  past  my  very  door,  on 
the  way  to  Gettysburg.  I told  my  father 
that  I could  stand  it  no  longer,  that  I 
must  go.”  Simon  Ranee  seemed  sud- 
denly before  their  eyes  to  become  a 
thousand  years  old.  The  five  old  men 
looked  at  him  with  staring  eyes.  “Did 
any  other  father  ever  kneel  at  his  son’s 
feet  and  pray  to  him  as  to  his  God? 
Mine  did !”  Simon  Ranee  said.  Presently 
he  went  on  again:  “Love  of  country! 
Hear  what  I was  able  to  do  for  my  coun- 
try after  the  price  that  I had  paid!  I 
was  able  to  march  with  her  army  for 
four  days . I am  a soldier  who  never 
fired  a shot — a soldier  four  days  old! 

“Listen!”  Ranee  snapped.  “I  was  in 
San  Francisco  a year  or  two  after  the 
war.  A man  came  up  to  me  in  the  hotel. 
‘ Were  you  in  the  Union  army?’  he  asked. 
I answered  yes.  He  asked  me  to  come 
around  to  a certain  hall  that  night;  I 
wTas  heart-sick  with  loneliness,  and  I 
wont.  God!  I went!  It  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a Post  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
They  asked  me  of  what  regiment  I was 
a member;  when  did  I enlist?  ‘Four 


days  before  Gettysburg/  I said.  How 
long  did  I serve?  ‘Four  days/  I said. 

‘ Oh,  wounded  at  Gettysburg  V I told 
them  that  before  I could  go  into  action 
I had  been  kicked  by  a horse.  ‘Oh/ 
they  said,  ‘you  were  a soldier  for  four 
days  and  got  kicked  by  a horse  before 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg!  You’re  a hell 
of  a soldier!  The  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  is  proud  o’  you /’  ” He  seemed 
to  choke,  though  there  was  no  sound; 
then:  “From  that  night  to  this  no  one 
has  ever  heard  me  say  I was  a soldier. 
God  knows  why  I let  you  bring  me  ljere 
to-night.  And  now  you  would  ask  me 
to  command  your  Post.  You  ask  me  to 
lead  you  at  a reunion  on  the  battle-field 
of  Gettysburg — of  all  fields,  Gettysburg! 
You  ask  me!  You  ask  more  than  I can 
give,  old  friends!”  He  sat  down  quietly, 
and  for  a moment  tremblingly  played 
with  his  watch  - chain,  then  suddenly 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Alonzo  Greenwood  was  presently  no- 
ticed standing  at  the  open  door.  “Say! 
What’s  the  matter  with  you  boys?”  he 
was  saying,  crossly.  “I  been  knockin’ 
and  knockin’  and  no  answer.  Been 
asleep?  Are  you  through  meetin’  yet?” 

Captain  Devendorp  turned  heavily  in 
his  creaking  chair.  “Ve  haf  just  now 
adjourned,”  he  said,  with  stem  dignity. 

“ Well,  then,”  replied  Proprietor  green- 
wood, beckoning,  “here’s  Rosy  with  your 
cider  an’  apples.  She  wouldn’t  go  to  bed 
till  she’d  brought  ’em.”  Rosa  Greenwood 
came  romping  in  and  flung  herself  upon 
her  “Uncle  William.”  They  all  were  her 
uncles,  so  she  said.  Rosa  was  nine;  she 
wore  a perfectly  new,  very  plaid  woolen 
dress,  and  her  red-white-and-blue  hair- 
ribbons.  She  had  a piquant  little  face 
and  great  brown  eyes.  Her  conversation 
was  mostly  prattle.  Rosa  hugely  en- 
joyed the  meetings  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

When  things  had  sufficiently  quieted 
down  for  him  to  be  heard,  Proprietor 
Greenwood,  still  in  the  doorway,  spoke 
again.  “ Say,  boys,  I got  a favor  to  ask. 
There’s  an  old  man  just  come  in — ” 
(The  G.  A.  R.  gave  a guilty  start,  and 
Commander  Devendorp  hastily  picked 
up  his  silver  watch  from  the  table  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.)  “Fact  is,  I’ve  let 
the  rest  of  the  fires  go  down,  an’  this  is 
the  only  warm  room  in  the  house.  Will 
you  mind  letting  him  warm  up  in  here?” 
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“ Send  him  in,”  Simon  Ranee  said, 
authoritatively. 

The  stranger  entered.  He  was  old; 
except  in  years,  he  was  the  oldest  man 
in  the  room.  He  had  been  tall,  very  tall; 
now  he  was  shrunk  and  bent  and  gaunt; 
he  was  tired,  cold.  Little  Rosa  Green- 
wood danced  over  to  her  father,  took  a 
good  look  at  the  new-comer,  and  danced 
back  again  to  William  Garrett’s  protect- 
ing arms.  The  stranger  stopped  for  an 
instant,  and  into  his  eyes  there  came 
such  a look  that  all  who  saw  it  knew 
that  at  some  time  he  had  lost  just 
such  a child.  To  the  polite  chorus  of 
good  evenings  the  stranger  replied  only 
with  a curt,  unfriendly  nod.  He  stum- 
blingly  crossed  to  the  rack  along  the  wall 
and  hung  up  his  rough,  snow  - sheeted 
coat.  The  row  of  gold  - corded  hats 
caught  his  eye,  and  he  turned  his  head 
quickly  toward  the  table,  and  for  the 
first  time  surveyed  the  group.  He  stood 
a moment  in  obvious  indecision,  then 
slowly  walked  over  to  the  stove,  drew  up 
a chair,  and  sat  down  with  his  back 
squarely  toward  the  table.  A black  can- 
vas telescope-bag  he  set  down  heavily 
on  the  floor  at  his  side. 

Proprietor  Greenwood  bustled  over  to 
him.  “ It’s  late,  stranger,  an’  the  help’s 
all  gone  to  bed;  but  if  ye’ll  take  cold 
victuals,  I can  make  out  to  find  supper — 
coffee,  too,  maybe?” 

“ I want  nothing,”  the  old  man  said. 

“All  right,  all  right — I’m  just  as  glad. 
I’ll  get  your  room  ready,”  and  Alonzo 
bustled  out  again.  William  Garrett  pon- 
derously turned  in  his  chair  and  faced 
the  stranger’s  back. 

“ Draw  up,  friend,”  ho  said,  in  his 
big,  genial  voice.  “ Draw  up  and  join 
us  in  cider  an’  apples  an’  a pipe  or  two.” 

The  stranger  turned  in  his  chair. 
“My  thanks,”  and  his  smile  of  malice 
made  his  thanks  an  ugly  thing.  “I’ll 
not  join  any  of  you  in  anything,”  he  said. 

William  Garrett  turned  a scarlet  face 
to  the  table.  “Let  him  alone!”  he  said, 
angrily. 

Little  Rosa  Greenwood  journeyed  from 
lap  to  lap,  and  chattered  pertly,  and  ex- 
plored innumerable  pockets;  the  G.  A.  R. 
listened  to  her  with  abstraction,  and 
puffed  great  clouds  of  smoke  toward  the 
ceiling,  and,  except  to  her,  spoke  very 
few  words.  Their  usual  merry  evening 


had  become  a sour,  oppressive  thing;  yet 
none  of  them  seemed  to  know  how  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  Only  Simon  Ranee, 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  turned  toward 
the  stranger.  Only  Ranee  saw  him 
stealthily  draw  from  his  pocket  the  heel 
of  a loaf  of  dry  bread  and  gnaw  at  it 
until  it  was  done;  only  Ranee  saw  him 
draw  out  a corn-cob  pipe,  then  feel  in 
pocket  after  pocket,  and,  with  a sigh, 
put  back  the  pipe. 

Ranee  leaned  forward  and  clutched 
William  Garrett’s  arm  “William,”  he 
whispered,  “ he’s  hungry — without  money 
— without  even  tobacco.  We  got  t’  get 
behind  his  pride!” 

William  Garrett’s  face  wrinkled  into 
instant  kindliness.  “ Sho,  nowl”  he 
said.  He  beckoned  Rosa,  and  she  slid 
sleepily  from  Asa  Cruzan’s  knee  and  ran 
to  him.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
and  then,  handing  her  a little  sack  of 
tobacco,  pointed  to  the  stranger.  She 
darted  to  him  and  laid  it  in  his  hand. 

He  stared  at  it  for  a moment  in  aston- 
ishment, and  then  caught  her  about  the 
waist  with  one  arm. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  said,  softly. 
They  could  not  see  his  face,  but  the  child 
could,  and  unhesitatingly  she  climbed 
upon  his  knee. 

“I’m  not  afraid  — ’course  not!”  sho 
said.  He  cuddled  her  for  a few  moments, 
forgetful  of  all  else,  and  the  happy 
G.  A.  R.  watched  his  transformation  out 
of  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  Then  little 
Rosa  Greenwood  spoke  again: 

“Why  don’t  you  smoke  Uncle  Will- 
iam’s tobacco?  He  sent  it  to  you.  That’s 
Uncle  William  over  there!” 

The  stranger  suddenly  set  Rosa  down 
from  his  knee.  “Run  along  now,  little 
girl,”  he  said,  grimly.  Then  he  stood  up, 
stood  up  to  his  straight,  full,  towering 
height,  as  he  had  not  stood  up  for  years. 

He  began  to  speak ; the  words  came  soft, 
drawling,  but  biting  with  contempt  and 
scorn. 

“Yankees,”  he  said — and  half  the  old 
men  in  blue  were  on  their  feet  as  at  a 
shot — “ a’n’t  y’  ever  goin’  to  be  content 
with  what  y’  done  to  me?  My  little  girl 
— about  her  years — an’  her  mother,  an’ 
my  home;  when  the  war  was  done — all 
gone,  all  gone.  Can’t  y’  be  content  with 
what  y’ve  brought  me  to?  Why,  I’ve 
come  to  soilin’  Bibles  from  door  to  door! 
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Bibles H lie  snarled,  and  kicked  the  can- 
vas telescope.  In  a sudden  spirit  of  bit- 
terness, half  blasphemy,  half  mockery 
of  himself,  he  gibed:  ‘‘Bibles,  misters? 
Bibles?  The  beautiful  Golden  Rule — 
‘Do  unto  others’ — and  so  forth  and  so 
on;  teach  it  to  the  children,  misters! 
All  the  beautiful  texts — ‘ The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want  ’ — ‘ Re- 
joice not  when  thine  enemy  falleth  ’* — 
many  of  that  kind.  Bibles!”  And  then, 
furiously:  “ AVt  y’  content  yet,  Yan- 
kees?  Will  y’  lioun’  me  to  m’  grave? 
All  I want  is  to  be  let  alone!  All 
I ever  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone!” 
lie  strode  to  the  table,  and  they  shrank 
away  from  him.  lie  dashed  William 
Garrett’s  little  sack  of  tobacco  upon 
the  table  with  a blow  that  was  like 
to  split  the  board.  “Will  you  leave  me 
alone  now?”  he  cried.  “Now  will  y’ 
leave  me  alone?”  lie  went  back  to  his 
chair  and  sat  down,  bent  and  shaken — 
an  old  man  again. 

Post  Commander  Hevcndorp  got  to  his 
feet  and.  looking  pityingly  at  the  seller 
of  Bibles,  said:  “It  is  better  ve  goes 
home.  Ye  are  adjourned  now.” 

Little  Rosa  Greenwood  had  watched 
with  puzzled,  half-frightened  eyes.  She 
had  been  on  a long,  uncomprehending 
journey,  but  she  was  hack  on  familiar 
ground  at  last ; this  strange  G.  A.  R.  meet- 
ing was  about  to  close.  “ Why,  we  almost 
forgot  our  song!”  she  cried,  shrilly,  and 
before  any  one  could  stop  her,  her  child- 
ish treble  had  lifted  into,  “ Oh,  say, 
can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light — ” 
Bewildered,  they  let  her  sing  the  first 
two  bars  alone;  then,  hesitatingly,  un- 
certainly, one  by  one  the  old  voices  joined 
the  child’s;  they  were  all  singing  stoutly 
at  the  end:  “O’er  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.”  The  seller 
of  Bibles  had  risen,  and  with  hands 
clenching  and  unclenching  was  standing 
glowering  at  them. 

Mild,  sentimental  little  George  Peck, 
watching  the  stranger  with  eyes  full  of 
pitying  tears,  suddenly  sprang  forward 
with  outstretched  hands.  “ It’s  all  over 
— fifty  years  ago,”  he  cried,  passionately. 
“Let  us  forget!  — North  and  South- — 
one  country,  the  Uniter}  States;  one  flag, 
the  Star-spangled  Banner!” 

The  seller  of  Bibles  had  been  heart- 


wrung  at  the  sight  of  the  child;  he  had 
asked  only  to  be  let  alone;  this,  now, 
was  more  than  any  man  could  endure. 

“ To  hell  with  your  United  States — to 
hell  with  your  Star-spangled  Banner!” 
he  screamed. 

YVars  fell  away  from  every  man  in 
the  room ; for  the  moment  they  were 
young  men,  fighting-men  once  more. 
There  was  a loud  crash  of  overturning 
chairs.  The  stranger  leaped  back  against 
the  wall  and  faced  once  more  the  Blue. 
“The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic!” 
he  scoffed.  “The  old  odds — six  to  one!” 
The  taunt  checked  them.  Old  Simon 
Ranee  swept  them  back  with  his  long 
arms:  “You  all  have  fought!”  Little 
Rosa  Greenwood  began  to  weep  with  fear. 
Ranee  turned.  “Take  out  that  child!” 

“ Keep  her  here !”  Asa  Cruzan  growled. 
“We  don’t  want  ’Lon  Greenwood  coinin’ 
in !”  One  of  the  lamps  flickered  sudden- 
ly and  went  out.  Quigley  locked  the 
door.  Tall,  lean,  they  were  not  unlike, 
those  two ; and  they  were  young  again. 
They  took  off  their  coats.  William  Gar- 
rett caught  Rosa  in  his  big  arms  and 
held  her  face  pressed  tight  against  his 
breast  that  she  might  not  see.  The  old 
Confederate  raised  his  fist  high  to  strike; 
his  eyes  were  two  gleaming  slits,  his  lips 
drawn  back. 

Simon  Ranee  flung  up  his  arms. 
“ Wait ! Wait !”  he  cried,  in  a loud  voice. 
“Wait!”  lie  pressed  his  eyes  with  his 
palms.  Suddenly  he  caught  the  stranger 
by  the  shoulders.  “Quick!  Were  you 
at  Gettysburg?” 

Half  sullen,  half  proud,  the  answer 
came : “ I charged  with  Pickett — I was 
at  Armistead’s  side  when  he  fell  inside 
your  lines.” 

Ranee  was  sobbing  with  excitement. 
“It’s  come  to  me,”  he  cried;  “it’s  come 
to  me!”  He  caught  the  other’s  hands 
and  shook  them  and  would  not  let  them 
go.  “ Look  at  me,  man ! Hid  you — 
wait — ” Ho  deftly  folded  a handkerchief 
and  swiftly  bound  it  over  his  forehead 
down  to  hi3  eyes.  “Look  now!” 

The  seller  of  Bibles  stared  a moment; 
then,  in  the  shock  of  surprise,  he  slapped 
his  thigh  and  laughed  aloud:  “Why, 
Yank,  I thought  I killed  you  with  my 
musket-butt  at  the  ‘Iligh-Tide’  of  Get- 
tysburg !” 
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Udaipur  the  Unspoiled 

BY  F.  B.  R.  HELLEMS 


WE  nre  winding  our  dusty  way 
through  an  Indian  desert.  All 
night  long  and  a morning 
longer  we  have  fared  from  Jaipur,  and 
weariness  begins  to  shade  off  into  impa- 
tience. The  dainty  antelope  in  the  dis- 
tance no  longer  detain  the  eye.  The 
rising  ground  seems  no  less  monotonous 
than  the  desert  floor;  the  dwarfed  shrubs 
are  drearier  than  the  dreary  sands.  Then, 
at  a lazy  curve,  we  happen  to  glance  for- 
ward, a little  to  the  left,  and  remotely 
we  descry  a white  glad  wonder  which 
must  have  joyously  descended  from  the 
sky  rather  than  have  been  builded  toil- 
fully  from  the  earth.  It  is  the  palace 
of  the  Maharana,  rising  in  marble  glory 
above  the  dull  walls  and  brown  dwellings 
of  the  city.  Commonplace  stretches  may 
come  and  go,  but  there  is  no  weariness 
now.  Our  eyes  have  beheld  the  vision. 

At  the  station  our  thoughts  are  mun- 
dane enough  to  wonder  how  these  swarms 
of  natives  managed  to  pack  themselves 
within  the  twelve  miniature  cars.  But 
we  have  gone  through  similar  bewilder- 
ment at  every  terminal  point  in  India. 
Howbeit,  the  crowding  that  is  so  profit- 
able to  the  railway  is  also  clear  gain 
to  the  sight-seer,  for  these  disgorged 
throngs  are  invariably  picturesque. 

But  apart  from  the  general  interest 
of  the  erowd,  there  is  often  a special 
event  to  remember.  Just  beside  the  next 
car,  for  instance,  stands  a small  scarlet 
tent,  square  in  shape  and  wrought  from 
heavy  silk.  It  is  provided  with  poles 
to  be  carried  by  four  bearers,  and  the 
lower  edges  are  about  five  inches  above 
the  ground.  Very  close  to  the  steps  is 
it  drawn  up,  and  somebody  enters  the 
folds,  as  we  can  tell  from  the  fluttering 
of  the  silk.  Then  four  stalwart  natives 
carry  the  gold -embroidered  shelter  toward 
a carriage  in  waiting  at  the  picket,  while 
beneath  the  resplendent  border  we  are 
aware  of  ten  tiny  tinkling  tapered  toes  and 
two  slender  feet  with  heavy  golden  an- 
klets, whereof  not  a few  are  richly  gemmed. 


Very  close  to  the  carriage  the  silken 
concealment  is  brought,  and  our  unseen 
lady  enters,  to  be  driven  off  under  the 
escort  of  six  of  the  finest  and  fiercest- 
looking  cavalrymen  I ever  hope  to  be- 
hold. And  this  little  experience  will 
abide  with  us  when  the  magnificence  of 
palaces  and  the  elaboration  of  temples 
have  been  forgotten.  It  may  serve  to 
symbolize  half  of  India’s  life  and  two- 
thirds  of  her  problems. 

“ Will  Sir  and  Madam  see  the  Maha- 
sati  before  going  to  the  hotel?”  The 
question  comes  from  our  marvelous  Mo- 
hammedan servant,  Naboo  the  infallible, 
“ a teetotaler,”  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“ in  wine  and  pork.”  Now  we  have  read 
about  this  royal  burial-ground,  and  are 
anxious  to  see  it.  The  rulers  of  Udaipur, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  are  descended  in 
direct  lineage  from  the  sun,  and  are 
therefore  the  bluest-blooded  house  in 
blue-blooded  Rajputana,  not  to  speak  of 
less  exalted  parts  of  India.  Naturally, 
they  have  a separate  place  of  cremation 
and  burial  worthy  of  their  original  an- 
cestor. So  a little  way  from  the  city  is 
found  a walled  inclosure,  charmingly 
situated  and  dotted  with  noble  trees. 
Into  this  we  wander,  and  he  who  cares 
may  ponder  on  the  suttee  (sati),  which 
survived  long  in  Mewar ; “ for  where  a 
Rajput  dieth  he  Rajput  widows  burn.” 
But  as  he  ponders  he  will  be  walking 
about  among  hundreds  of  dome-covered 
structures,  interesting  to  the  architect, 
but  moving  our  minds  only  to  thoughts 
on  death  and  burial  and  duty  until  the 
cicerone  said,  “ This  is  the  Chatri  of 
Krishna  Kuari  Bai.”  Our  eyes  lighted 
up,  for  we  remembered  hearing  the  story 
of  this  hapless  lady  from  an  old  teller 
of  tales. 

“ A hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
princess  of  Udaipur  even  more  than 
usually  beautiful,  for  whose  hand  the 
neighboring  princes  waged  bitter  and 
costly  strife.  There  seemed  no  hope  of 
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eolnm’l  for  the  mirthful  nxt>reft<-;  and  In  tin:  morning  we  loitered  along  the 
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nhyvty Tp  Pimy*  pi>tu;ro  leaf  - gm!  ivysffhl  eyei  Itl  ? f-he  ‘women,  oft 

P e,.v  ft:  ?.hv  tropirai  loxurianee  of  rl\»*u;-  fh-:  h-})m|-  ;,rt  iiot  hnodoi»kft«c,  njlnnh 
ititffofc  ■ two  hnuM  mg  ftiees  remain  in  n>y  ftneto- 

A i rise  hi.roii !k*phee;  one  ejuuoh  judv).  uey  to  ret»tit.id  'rr*e  that  Aphrodite  cnw? 
oa»*  v},.:r  ?,,  I*  *.'•»»•.  ra  HiO  pnhi,-'**  on  !h^‘  t(i  i \ rve<  -e  ff-oin.  H\o  Orient.  The  *’'«•• L 

TtiHhfhiud*V'  f ' TJmP;  jpjjffe  ut  out*r  d^>o  an-  al\Viiyjs  dear,  even  when  dfftrv 

n o-  M,n  ••■ov-iv .1  * -Te.*:  time  mk*hl  h:n'o  lortnmUely.  dirt  is  n.»t  dhtrnsivy  mt  A 
- oidv  n . : i ]«« • : efjh*  i I,.  • nrrho  dark  hank  ground,  IF  y<m  tarry  lw.h>n' 

ipotftyifj  -4^'f>r.  h right  *Ayed  hvy-  iin«y  stop ' 
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Tint  it  u • 'futile  to  stride.  f}jr£ .Ijipiif5?  in  the 
laity  of  the  ^ih»  v tW  ti  ruv  «hd  phonge 

fir  1 1 1 ‘.  V#  ‘ ifn  -phn'-ff  mVtOUO'  ;h*.v-.r  elnl- 

drstv  of  the  KasL  who  Imve  learned  tho 
meaning  of  the.  Wheel  of  Lift*  mi<\  the 
Lmek w -;iiv ■-■■  m mortal  being. 

Ouji  movement  is  lmVuftj  the  temple  *if 
dagenoatlu  An  elephant  rmnhera  arrows 
pMt  path*  a sin  Tel  e-w  jf*elines  in  tlis- 
heVicte  the  wgy,  pfcd  the 
f oil  on  tuning  {‘airpvnn  besot;  i ho 
1*$  oiio  >v..um)  have  orraogod 
kike.  i)ie  temple 
AbduL  T wo  hundred  >10$  fifty 
yntita  ago.  they  liujlt  this  jamhitious  pile? 
on  tlee  site  of  an  earlier  temple.  To  the 
East  all  ohl  things  are  biii.lt  on  ..Vonething 
older;  One,  nail  drim*  opt  fumthor  m a 
literal  AehMy  We  a? pend  a broad 

properly  surmiMiiited  by 
ahd  ieivt^f  the  iikdosure. 
itre  dhoti  so  fids  of  1 Innlu  temples 
raftered  oh«mi  Til, ha  and  m all  frank- 


yoh  from  unduly  emtAiasi>jTjjg 
ii&hdbnt  ■:ppygf€'*&if  afiPr  you  turn  the  he#f 
earner  ymt  may  find  a father  and  hi& 
hoy  ^eMfterdjg  white  and  yellow  daudbd 

in  the  iniddL  of  the  street  1 iff  ore  :i  eanwU  j| 
haughty  snejrr-i}  hulk  The  pamp'*r«*d  steps,  jusr 
beast  hovers.  Ids  v.uMy  rmr/./Je  to  the  .them 
odorous  fodder.  die  nhiW  elasps  }ihj  hands  pribU 
for  joy.  ! he  fatferL  face  relays  tin  plea  a 
life;  dn  ihe  onhyp  js  prbhahly  good.;  From 
this  *pbne  yiHVr  p.vp  turns  in 

U Oimtei  l^klf  /hq^  knolt  fnr  it&  load 
and  h in  hrn^en-thriiated  reboilroti ; an  very 
artery  iwgripu  thing  on  flight  of  si 

eajtlvJ  flu  0 mp  knows  the  hmnlfedth  rffcphfrnV 
name  of  Allah,  which  erves  him;  hi*  The 

tetuptm>us.  ij»xpressintt>  and  who?)  lm  is 
aftpistd  ho  Yepm  it 

rh^h^lfid  kinds  of  , • -;  ; ^ 

>jfpPreirmi^ii>s^  mm*  \ . - 

.gird-  with  EL  wrath;  5 ^ 

•wg-a  \ n-s  l hib  'stupid'  '*  * 


.other  eortHT  xpir  yps- 

PpitUpT  p jUg^iop  wfo 

/ -ft  : 

01  ted Ci  of  uativew  Ills 
fnoo  and  the  of 
hxs  pietnros<jue 
to  tOTB-  urt  evaTi  waro 

;iffrao Tivi'  than  his’ 
rt  ally  ar^.d  p.<»*forrk- 
0 cretm- etirp ed  pt J t with 
the  ’.ami-  simple  apt 
prJt’MOl  | (laO  Ids  fare- 

fotlter?.  1 nay  hove.  **nk 
tdtiyed  do»<>  t b* ♦ \ \:. . • 1 1 1 1 
years  ago.  ■ ; 

Jh  thn  honkgroond 

am  tho  s'liops.  u it  h 
ol  tvedliilffs-  ahovti  the  ip  , 
offer hvlb nV i \\ii  attjMiif 
deeoratioTj  and  riea!P 
inyr . thnf  f lu*  Ifimln 
erciUsmtiti  has  alvvpyp 
lavxu.  ae  ivmswy  *>f  •■thy- 
tail.  A.  large  »n*-'l  rn 
eh%e k.  snrnskojnnp  n 
tower.  « cho-<  i/oui  rasi 
flip'  prfdtlt.eetpre  of. 
t t a J 1 d welling. 


The.  CV^NiOawir'jN  yiiH;  5oi^i>6 


1 £ 

f*L..AV- 1:  . j ‘ . 

IfARPEIi^  MfmTTTLY  MA<?AmTE 


Auoiiimv  af  t o VT*oon  a^b  may  etrpll 
through  fijr^ 

vmilo^  . liK***  a!*/]  rr.»j*V.*a]  flora 

/>ro  rmtigk-ij  hi  joyous  Tli^r 

Ooulihlia  tin  mmy  rug^suv’- ■■  f.-Hitira.s?  ifi 
tho  fiotdt.HiT  ^orlrf  than 
is  mured  h-:-twr,/f,  >iad) 
— a 'Uimr  n and  n a v 

of  tho  fTajiau.^M  guK 

d(ii>  nit!1  iui^iM’os  ii) 

■ _ \ ' ;• ; y MUiiitiUyr.  Profh^h*n. 


l*££#lUfe  Wi».  fonml  our-j  lv»s  nt  th«* 
■ha*.*?;  of  Ui«‘  o«w fl.  Iruruiriug  aNait,  t|io 
>ii‘!i!i|u';;u!i,(v af  o litHv  spool  issuing  from 


Go  gle 


AV  Arfisp  f mk  run  .I^uksi'^' 


f txsmi&t  irtr 


VUihir^  ;jt  Ut»*  -ion  TAnrbar  /if 

fcr Hy'TSP  v Tii  ffc>)bi  ore  to.  lie 

nmitiiy  because  rtf  ihp  oJejiliipit*  ibat 
. ii.  t I'i  y:M-ni , Tii*'  old-  fa-Ul^pl 
$&fg  Ut  <fi/l^pt‘rok*!y  \ th>5 

tliiMi'  O :*!lf  iliii-rujjlh  Wilt  * Hpriui^.  !?!}  «- 
fiftiia  of  the  j in's 
n*om  Inn  u]m|r  t.|<^ 
] Thin i*. 'ii  ml  t ii:-  ^ 

If',;  !%f  vp  nf  u single 

|;or  whirl*  l.  i! i ]«  :t'  . 
r | v<4t  him  u n-hl  t 3 }$ th. 

All?  Hit.  ijv  \v«  ro  s\) 

I * rf 

here  a groifti  df  fAwn 
i 1 w re  o f $ is.  tmm  n 
ilo  rl  s u#  .Ivrtby t iin  *1 
there  tfe  • dlii 

tu4Wr  I boy^  0vdr 
hT»m.  A tiyhtor  AHJv 
! for . t h ev  still  tiehi 

.lephiuits  In 


phm-il  tm  }$0t# 

WjjJMsr  of  a tow  \v^> 
iwrf  nof  u vb'ivit 

of  . is- 

‘but*  . 1hd  ‘ 

vifyj't  is  a*  M tm 


. . /eoyh ' ■ T^Tiifaij 

® • ' ■ , . wtini*  . 

•'  r$jt  jfife  i ithiHdtt  Vob 

tMul  Stiver.  wbii  ti . w»-r<: 

# j i - 1 r i bi  1 1 $8  ti>  h : 
j*Ttr  try 

* | o rn t i t t * r i ohr-nlv.-s  !hr  svin- 

io>l»o  th7«^  oU.  the 


1 y«r- ;y & 6s \»-s  ?;  >:  .*•  >. ?;•  k - \ *>s#e*r. 


ifti'd"  t*.bt-./;l  teat 

iy_  Krity 


Thpy  a re  i\ 
in  T^lbipiir. 


Tlrv  Mahanoia’s  pafo/v  1 • inir  ^}jl  n V^'1  l-,rf*  ‘ j *•  •** l: . Am. I yei  I snu-7  pfa- 

viMtdclt  »>ry.i  n.tTiHfipg;  wf>\  5VKUn‘>npvt1  :yv»yi  in  ii^nrf  all  sdrih  i»f  pk'f J)«r 
Y^fub»  vdio  lnil  u;i  to  M,r  I .K'i  1n;.i«  liL'.lin-v,  lij  fr.1l  )<  ’ 11*1  i>(*  r 

['.il.  iho  ifai»  iv  . Vnijjr  tjivt-r  <'h‘-  -»  • j 1 1 - f»i  b*:t v<^  b.Vi ) no  ]n'iv*h  \\l>f  rt  t|r- 

tufivs  VV I * * f j vm  *\V-  ihii-v  vr;\s  binlf , tl/ut  *V!iostt*':  ■wi>r  ku'.o.- 

^ ”-;h  iii.i  the  Intr  «•]•  f»h.*>tN.  sbio  1mv«  tf'iuri  fi'i  {'\i-ry  fines-?* 

Jfbt*  el^lKdil  remHln’<  ^r^rtfJbnl  of  rnybl  • eo^  hioJ  tbaii  in  i-y'MWje*  likely 

i!i._rni1v ■ rVtp*en(1.,iH-  niid  tb**  M ;ti>  't>,ndb-  i-T!  ? re ■•.;■<•«;> li'ibjLT  eHrdy-?o 

r^'nr*.  tnoditj  re--  n p^ri joulo r!y  fia«*  b*  r»t 

fevto]  ac  on  lljr  , r>f.';  • ^ ^ b b iy r r u « i \$t 

elei>baiil  - r j - • l f&t.  ;i  : i-i  ? i^&ggs&u  . Iblnipur  k alwayy  big  vvUb  possiloli- 
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ties  of  trouble.  One-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Mohammedan,  the  other  three- 
fourths  are  mainly  Hindu,  and  the  Me- 
war  Hindu  is  distinctly  of  the  vigorous 
type.  The  day  is  made  a general  holiday, 
and  the  scores  of  tall  policemen  have  a 
busy  time. 

We  were  given  seats  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  lower  structures  connected  with 
the  temple  of  Jagannath,  so  the  time  of 
waiting  was  comfortably  passed.  In  fact, 
it  was  all  too  short,  for  each  moment  of- 
fered its  own  entertainment,  although 
one  needed  little  besides  the  throng  itself, 
filling  the  square  and  overflowing  to  the 
neighboring  balconies  and  roofs.  The 
color  was  beyond  description.  Among 
the  thousands  of  high  turbans,  the  ob- 
servant lady  told  me  there  were  scarcely 
two  alike,  and  the  bright  sun  made  every- 
thing brighter. 

Just  beneath  us  was  an  athletic  ex- 
hibition— dancing,  tumbling,  and  what 
not.  At  one  point  an  old  Rajput  warrior 
entered  the  circle,  and  calling  three  boys 
from  the  crowd,  bade  them  lie  down. 
When  an  apple  had  been  placed  on  each 
little  brown  neck  the  swordsman,  never 
interrupting  the  rhythmic  dance,  clove 
each  apple  with  his  flashing  blade;  and 
the  unaffrighted  youngsters  ran  back 
gleefully  to  their  friends.  Ever  the 
crowd  kept  narrowing  the  circle,  while 
the  police  kept  pushing  them  back.  Each 
moment  you  would  have  expected  a riot 
if  you  had  not  learned  somewhat  of  the 
vociferous  moods  of  the  East. 

Just  when  a Western  crowd  might  have 
been  growing  impatient  we  heard  the 
beating  of  drums  and  clashing  of  swords 
mingled  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  dev- 
otees. Soon  the  procession  poured  into 
the  square.  Surely  if  ever  a festival  was 
calculated  to  rouse  men  to  fanatical  mad- 
ness, it  was  this.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  Muharram  commemorates  the  death 
of  the  grandsons  of  the  prophet ; and  over 
all  is  heard  the  piercing  cry  of  “Hasan! 
Husain!”  The  drums  roar  madly;  wild- 
eyed priests  beat  their  breasts;  another 
group  brandishes  gleaming  swords.  But 


the  tall  policemen  keep  them  from  tarry- 
ing long  in  any  one  spot,  and  the  tazzias 
move  slowly  past. 

In  front  of  the  foremost  bier  we 
noticed  a man  rolling  over  and  over 
along  the  rough  road,  while  his  friends 
fanned  him  in  his  evident  distress.  It 
was  simply  the  fulfilment  of  a vow.  The 
poor  wretch  had  prayed  that  a man  child 
be  vouchsafed  him,  swearing  to  go  the 
whole  route  of  the  procession  with  his 
hands  and  feet  tightly  bound  if  only  his 
cry  was  heard.  The  baby  had  come,  and 
he  was  paying  the  price.  Ever  the  cry 
for  the  man  child. 

As  the  procession  left  the  square  we 
took  another  road  to  the  lake  to  watch 
the  sinking  of  the  tazzias.  This  com- 
memorates the  agonizing  thirst  of % the 
son  of  Ali  in  his  final  suffering,  and  it 
is  a bad  omen  if  any  particular  tazzia 
fails  to  sink.  It  is  a weird  sight  on  the 
darkening  waters,  making  a most  fitting 
conclusion  to  a commemoration  that 
every  year  stirs  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

An  Oriental  city,  like  *a  fascinating 
woman,  does  not  cast  the  same  spell 
over  two  men.  Never,  I am  sure,  does 
She  reveal  her  soul  to  any.  After  read- 
ing the  dainty,  glowing  lines  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn  on  some  spot  in  Japan,  or  the  ef- 
fective paragraphs  of  Kipling  narrating 
his  visit  to  an  Indian  city,  one  is  prone 
to  believe  that  these  men  have  caught 
the  final  secret,  the  inner  self,  of  the 
places  they  describe.  But  on  visiting 
Enoshima  or  Udaipur,  one  finds  it  neces- 
sary in  all  humility  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  and  learn  with  his  own  wits.  And 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  in  sheer  femi- 
nine caprice  a city  will  be  more  gracious 
to  a humble  wooer.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  man  who  feels  the  fascination 
most  deeply  is  often  the  one  who  is  most 
incapable  of  conveying  it  to  others. 
Other  writers  could  better  present  the 
charms  of  Udaipur,  but  in  none  could 
she  have  stirred  a deeper  joy  or  inspired 
a more  abiding  homage. 
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Night-Sentries 


Tf  surd  faithful  in  tin 

,May  .vhh^';  tyi 


:*#««.  the  wTOiichinur  t?airi  hli!hs:  ^e  :<tftrl> 
How  hM>i.5j  vsit.ihcrs  guard  thslhf^i:  was- 
Itt  ^i.trfr6i-V.’Wft».  at  Ktamiuering-  •'• 

What  word  (he 

’ . that.  ■;«««;  fe»rt— 

To'alL-  alert  'm&  rahiijfnf  in  ihc  night, 

'{;  i ’}: ,)  R . \Mis  hi*  XV&hiJ 

On  rnt^leya  W recti,.  bit  try-way*  safe  \eif,h  slti— 
flalf-liaicd  by  the  bUotjed  ohfss  yet*  fniarjl1— 
<! ua r<l  well,  lc-*.t:  crime ; imheedodeutrr  ini 
The  -dark  is  cruel  and  tV*t  vigil  i<,»  r,it 

The  ..hjirifS  f>(  ?«»h  begin.,'; ,■ 


’To  uih.  a&rt-  )iwd  faithful'  In  th#  night, 
'May  thOe:  be  Tilth 0 


Haw  thf- ^s.ttf-rrhrtt*te  Hfe  fhW  h-ildbi^ht  w'ind, 
•Amt  ■gttvfp  t/atrbla ..aw 'on.  tliw  mietin  edge. 
How.  wars  where  tfec  billows  grind, 

Djseierftf  ii  too  late,  oti swmkeji  shoiil  ftr  ledge. 
To  all  thtftTfeOs  twwi  ftricj, 

To  all  «ls*rt  atuT  ffittfhiul  ia  the  night, 
liar  there  ho  Light!. 


On  Ihifelf  timr-  'iam, 

<>r  ti'hBtife  like  «Jragon-i>yti?,  ; 
Otioorti  year  rays,  or  waki*  the  front.  horn 
. Withm  the.  .fogf  tha  t;  tvtid*  the  feat  Arid  skies  I 
'F'ftr  distant ' nias  tJsif"  inot^pp  W;  - OX'O  ■■ 
To  all,  alert,  air'd  faiiJiftfl  iii  the  aifbl, 

M «y  there  he  Light;  1 


How  glotv, t he  Jti  y^vori^ " ?>£.^ 

Where  miij-  fjffll  T eO>r  v;;»t'T»  tlio  j.xyhrSs 
YJfXwii  In  a •.-njahv  and  sighing  foitt  s^t^. 

Who  Nvtrils  without  the  threabolilV T.i&  or  Heath? 
Reckon  you  loss  or  fefritt?  " •,. 

!•■  fell,  fik-ri  ..til  faithful  in  tin-  ulfbh 
if oy  there  be  Right? 


. ( 

t '?  ; 

BY  GEORGE  STBRUXC 

‘ y ' • *:  ^ ■'■  . .1 

1""^V  Kly  :».’*  Tinks  the  fisj  oh  oca  or  kjul, 

-x  S 

i 

Ff*^  y i . . P»kl ) wtl ; .tfr  £i'nctdk'i.i,  yott  ask.v>  yfur  . k 

imlrerf  :.  po»t.s,- ; . ' ^ 

u 

At  belni  a»d  tovet,  wheel  itud.  switch,; 

you  ;.'h8mls  E V . ' . 

..A  /;  ” C- 

Oh  th*1  •v'orldV  whites  aftd  iwelanchx 

>iy  coAbi(*. 

WaM\ 

• v ^tnyrlgib  to  the  patieut  hand  I 

■ ■ 
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The  Woman  with  Yellow  Gloves 


BY  MADGE 

DOWN  one  of  the  cool,  bright  alleys 
of  the  Tiergarten  a woman  came 
slowly  nearer  and  nearer.  Her 
long,  gray  dress  hung  loosely  about  her. 
She  carried  a pair  of  copper  - colored 
gloves,  and  under  her  arm  a small  pack- 
age done  up  in  a heavy  paper.  What  was 
she?  She  was  not  a working-girl  and 
not  quite  a lady.  There  was  something 
wonderfully  sweet  and  generous  about 
her,  and  a heavy  power  as  of  a fiber  more 
magnificent  than  flesh. 

She  seated  herself  on  one  end  of  a 
bench  which  was  full  in  the  sun.  Her 
head  dropped  upon  her  breast.  Her  eyes 
closed.  Before  one  could  have  drawn  a 
breath  she  was  asleep,  startlingly,  as  if 
she  had  literally  fallen,  as  we  say,  or 
dropped.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  she 
started  up,  and  clasping  her  package  more 
closely  under  her  arm,  stood  staring 
across  the  vista  of  sparkling  grass  and 
great  old  trees.  Then  she  sank  back 
upon  the  bench,  and  again  fell  quickly 
asleep.  So  she  spent  the  July  morning, 
the  clouds  flying  above  her,  the  sun  and 
shade  straying  over  her,  the  nurse-maids 
and  working-men  passing  her  with  silent 
glances — trying  occasionally  to  go  on  her 
way,  but  held  by  the  single  great  Fact  of 
Sleep.  She  had  plainly  been  without 
sleep  for  several  days  and  nights. 

All  morning  a gentleman  just  begin- 
ning to  be  old  remained  on  the  other  end 
of  the  bench  from  her.  He  was  thin  and 
student-like,  and  carried  a volume  of 
verse  in  his  pocket,  but  his  personality 
was  too  defined  for  that  of  a scholar — 
at  once  creative,  humorous,  and  deep. 
He  glanced  at  her  sometimes,  sometimes 
he  fell  into  reverie,  and  sometimes  he 
took  out  a note-book  and  made  some 
notes  on  the  edge  of  a musical  score. 
Once  he  was  about  to  leave  her,  but  he 
was  better  advised  of  this  desertion.  So 
they  sat  all  morning — he  reading  and 
making  his  notes,  she  sleeping  her  un- 
housed sleep.  It  was  nearly  three  o’clock 
when  she  awoke. 


C.  JENISON 

"You  were  very  tired,  Fraulein,”  he 
said,  speaking  in  English,  when  he  saw 
that  she  had  returned  out  of  her  long 
oblivion.  "You  have  not  eaten  since 
morning,”  he  added.  "Let  us  go  to  the 
Potsdammer-strasse,  where  there  is  warm 
food,  and  you  will  go  with  more  heart 
on  your  way.” 

The  girl  complied  without  restraint 
toward  this  chance  acquaintance,  as  if 
the  drama  in  which  she  acted  were  too 
large  to  take  account  of  the  familiar 
and  the  unfamiliar.  She  sat  impassive 
and  remote  as  he  gave  an  order,  scarcely 
seeming  to  know  that  he  was  there.  But 
when  the  life  flowed  back  in  her  with 
the  warm  food  and  speech  she  leaned 
forward  against  the  table  and  covered 
her  face  with  one  hand,  trying  to  com- 
mand herself.  The  old  man  bent  over 
his  stick,  frowning,  watching  her. 

"Why  do  you  not  speak,  Fraulein?” 
he  said,  very  gently,  at  last.  " It  lightens 
the  heart.” 

She  rose  in  a moment  and  tried  to 
thank  him,  but  there  was  that  in  his 
face,  with  its  look  of  the  artist  and 
searcher  of  life  so  plainly  worn,  which 
made  her  hesitate. 

" You  have  seen  much  in  life.  Signore,” 
she  said,  brokenly.  "Perhaps  you  will 
help  me,”  and  she  stood  with  her  eyes 
so  full  of  pain  fastened  upon  his. 

Together  they  walked  back  to  the  old 
deer  park,  and  in  a quiet  seat  as  the 
afternoon  drew  to  a close  she  told  him 
the  story  of  what  had  brought  her  there 
in  the  height  of  the  day  sitting  in  the 
sun.  She  seemed  to  tell  him  these  in- 
cidents of  girlhood  and  young  woman- 
hood because  of  some  common  effort  in 
which  she  had  seen  that  they  strove  to- 
gether— as  if  through  it  all  she  were  only 
saying,  " Yes,  comrade,”  to  something 
which  he  had  spoken. 

"I  was  born  with  the  love  of  beauty, 
Signore,”  she  began.  " It  is  this  which 
has  driven  me.  I have  always  hated  what 
was  ugly  and  wanted  what  was  beautiful. 
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This  longing — nobody  knows  what  it  is 
unless  he  has  it.  I was  of  the  class  which 
is  called  in  America  the  immigrant. 
All  my  people  were  in  the  mills  except 
myself.  I was  kept  in  the  school;  my 
mother  managed  it.  It  is  the  great 
ideal  of  the  immigrant — to  get  educa- 
tion for  a child. 

“ Then,  after  I was  grown,  I left  that 
home  where  everything  was  terrible,  even 
my  mother,  since  she  was  always  in  pain. 
Because  a woman  who  had  taught  me 
said  to  me,  ‘ Why  do  you  not  go  and  edu- 
cate yourself? — Thus  and  thus,  it  can  be 
done,’ — I went  up  to  my  State  university. 
I stayed  there  for  three  years,  really 
starving  sometimes.  Once  in  a bad  time 
I had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days.  I 
had  this  peasant  body  full  of  strength, 
as  if  I drew  it  from  all  the  ground,  so  I 
minded  nothing.  As  I look  back  on  those 
years  at  the  university,  they  seem  a time 
of  great  peace  to  me.  I had  hated  so 
much  that  it  was  almost  rapture  only 
to  care  about  something  that  I did  not 
hate.  I did  not  know  what  I wanted  to 
get.  I wanted  to  live. 

“And  after  three  years  the  university 
became  no  longer  a place  to  go  on  with. 
I preferred  to  get  where  one  starves  with 
more  of  a cry.  Those  who  strive  must 
get  to  a great  city.  In  New  York  I 
found  a place  to  work,  in  a radical 
book-store  packed  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  those  thin  slips  of  paper  books 
which  only  immigrants  read — all  the 
great  modernists  of  Europe  for  six  cents 
apiece.  The  future  of  the  next  hundred 
years  is  there. 

“I  used  to  be  taken  with  a madness 
for  books  sometimes  that  winter,  as  if  I 
must  gorge  myself  and  gorge  myself  until 
I was  satisfied.  Now  I began  to  master 
French  and  German.  I used  to  feel 
power  sometimes  that  winter  like  a child 
in  a cradle  stretching  its  limbs.  I had 
no  purpose.  I understood  nothing.  I 
felt  sure  of  nothing — except  this  desire 
to  live.  I did  not  know  what  that  was. 

“ It  is  strange  the  things  that  in- 
fluence us.  One  evening  as  I was  walk- 
ing across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  I brushed 
close  to  a big,  loose-fleshed  German,  with 
a little  Tyrolese  hat  stuck  like  a biscuit 
on  his  big  head,  and  his  cane  hung  in 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  he  was  saying  to 
his  young  companion  in  German:  ‘What 


you  must  do  is  to  live.  You  must  see 
everything.  You  must  feel  everything. 
You  must  know  everything.’  They  came 
to  me  out  of  the  darkness  over  my  shoul- 
der these  words.  I turned  quickly  and 
looked  back  at  him,  his  heavy  head  and 
shoulders  blocked  out  against  the  glitter- 
ing lamps  of  the  parapet  and  the  rockets 
of  light  shot  into  the  black  water  beyond. 
He  must  have  had  some  plan,  that  man. 

“ One  day  as  I stood  reading  in  the 
door  at  Misner’s  I saw  beyond  the  sharp 
circle  of  light  around  my  book  a man 
who  was  moving  about  near  the  door, 
among  the  cases  and  stalls.  After  a while 
he  came  to  ask  if  we  kept  a translation 
of  a certain  Russian  play.  I saw  him 
as  a small  man,  extraordinarily  elegant 
and  fine  he  seemed  to  me,  and  somehow 
a little  fantastic.  I thought  him  about 
forty  years  old.  He  put  a monocle  in 
his  eye  as  lie  talked  to  me — his  gestures, 
his  dress,  all  so  considered,  so  significant 
— the  yellow  eyes.  It  was  Legien.”  She 
turned  toward  her  companion  as  if  she 
thought  of  him  after  having  forgotten 
him. 

“The  sculptor?”  asked  the  old  man, 
glancing  up  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered.  She  sat  in 
silence  for  a moment,  almost  clenching 
her  teeth  together. 

“It  was  he,”  she  went  on  then,  hur- 
riedly. “ He  leaned  there  on  the  counter 
when  I had  brought  his  book  and  began 
to  talk  about  Russian  literature.  And 
then  after  a time — 

“‘Have  you  ever  posed  for  an  artist  I1 
he  asked  me. 

No,  I had  not  — I had  never  known 
an  artist. 

“‘I  should  like  you  to  sit  for  me,  if 
you  would  help  me  so  much  and  do  me 
so  much  honor/  he  said,  in  a very  beau- 
tiful and  grand  manner.  He  told  me  his 
plan  for  a piece  of  work.  It  was  to  be 
a symbol  of  Freedom.  He  explained  how 
it  is  often  difficult  for  an  artist  to  find 
a model  for  what  he  has  in  his  mini 
He  said  that  I could  help  him  in  what 
he  wanted  for  the  forehead  and  chin. 
He  left  me  his  address.  It  was  an  in- 
vitation into  an  unpenetrated  land.  The 
next  day  I went  to  the  studio.  I kept 
for  a few  days  the  work  I had  been  doing, 
but  not  for  long,  because  what  he  paid 
me  easily  provided  for  my  living. 
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“ Then  began  for  me.  Signore,  a time 
of  such  joy  that  I could  scarcely  bear 
it  quietly  and  alone.  I used  to  want  to 
speak  to  people  I passed  on  the  street 
and  tell  them  how  it  was  with  me.  I 
used  to  stand  close  to  his  things  and 
look  at  them  very  carefully.  I studied 
everything  about  me  there.  Even  the 
luncheons  which  he  asked  me  to  share 
with  him  when  he  kept  me  very  late 
were  revelations  of  a new  pleasure — the 
pale  flowers  and  old  blue  china,  the 
pheasants  and  a glass  of  yellow  wine  for 
each  of  us,  set  out  on  the  cloth  in  the 
spaced  way  that  he  likes.  Of  course 
every  other  experience  I had  ever  had 
was  commonplace  compared  to  this.  I 
had  seen  two  or  three  great  men  at  the 
oenters  of  amphitheaters  in  the  uni- 
versity. Now  for  six  hours  of  every  week 
I became  the  companion  of  one.  He  be- 
gan to  create  a super-world  for  me.  If 
it  were  raining  when  I went  out,  he 
showed  me  the  purple  in  the  wet  pave- 
ments; if  it  were  sunset,  he  showed  me 
how  it  is  the  eastern  sky  which  has  the 
most  delicate  loveliness  at  this  hour.  Or 
he  showed  me  how  it  is  always  the  things 
men  have  touched  which  have  the  great- 
est beauty,  since  he  is  so  much  a hu- 
manist. It  seemed  as  if  he  were  forever 
touching  me  on  the  arm  and  saying, 
* Look  P 

" He  had  come  to  America  on  a com- 
mission— a fountain  to  be  set  up  in 
memory  of  a great  poet.  Many  people 
were  coming  in  to  pose  for  the  frieze 
on  the  rim.  There  was  a drabbled  lit- 
tle girl  with  bright  eyes  who  came  for 
a row  of  dancing  figures  that  was  to 
go  around  the  base.  She  was  soft  and 
lean  as  a little  cat,  at  once  voluptuous 
and  simple,  and  her  hair  was  as  black 
as  velvet.  She  was  very  pretty,  and 
made  as  delicately  as  a marquise;  her 
prettiness  a little  worn,  Signore,  like  a 
marquise  that  has  been  knocked  around  a 
great  deal. 

“ One  day  when  I went  in  I found 
that  I was  not  to  be  allowed  to  pose  at 
once,  and  Legien  asked  me  to  wait.  This 
little  Seraphita  Enders  was  standing, 
and  as  I sat  looking  at  her  that  morning 
I felt  a longing  to  preserve  her  in  some 
way  in  myself.  As  she  stood  there  bent 
back  with  her  white  throat  curved  to 
the  sky  and  her  arms  spread  like  a 


delicate  cross,  the  silk  of  her  dress 
swirling  about  her  feet  — so  light,  al- 
most flashing  like  a bubble  — a par- 
ticularly released  mood  came  to  me  while 
I looked  at  her,  an  unutterable  feeling 
of  flight  and  aspiration,  as  if  my  breast 
opened  and  liberated  something  and 
closed  again.  I took  a piece  of  clay 
and  began  to  work  at  her,  too.  From 
that  day  on  I modeled  more  or  les9 
regularly.  For  some  time  Legien  did 
not  remark  it,  but  one  day  when  I went 
in  he  had  the  cloth  off  the  wet  figure 
and  made  me  some  criticisms. 

" c Do  this — and  do  that/  he  said. 

"From  then  on  I went  in  often,  be- 
fore my  time  and  stayed  after,  to  model 
from  Legien’s  pose.  I would  take  my 
place  in  the  corner  at  my  own  project 
without  being  noticed  at  all.  I had 
begun  to  pose  for  the  whole  figure  of 
the  ‘Freedom*;  and  so  I became  a fixed 
necessity  of  the  studio. 

"I  used  to  hear  talk  there  which  I 
gripped  in  my  mind  as  if  I clenched  my 
hand  on  it.  There  was  a puffy,  marsh- 
mallowy  Jew  named  Birnbaum  who  often 
came.  There  was  something  vague  and 
featureless  about  him,  a nature  somehow 
like  milk.  He  seemed  to  be  drawn  from 
books,  from  pictures,  from  thoughts, 
never  directly  from  life.  And  yet  he  was 
so  heavy  with  treasures.  He  talked  one 
day  about  Jesus,  so  that  I stayed  away 
four  days  and  read  the  New  Testament 
and  all  the  commentaries  and  lives  I 
could  find  in  the  library. 

"But  it  was  Legien  himself  in  whom 
I was  most  of  all  absorbed.  I almost 
ceased  to  read.  I had  soon  a new  per- 
spective of  thoughts  and  feelings  from 
him.  He  revolted  and  dominated  me  by 
turns,  and  I studied  him  as  I studied 
everything.  There  is  something  light 
and  destructible  about  the  Legien  I 
knew  then.  He  was  like  a screen  be- 
hind which  there  was  something — a 
light  or  even  a god.  He  was  often 
ridiculous.  I saw  him  once  in  a rage, 
which  was  a shocking  exhibition;  there 
were  innumerable  quarrels  — but  that 
mouthing,  strutting  mountebank  figure 
is  only  the  shadow  before  the  door;  it 
was  his  greatness  which  I studied  most. 

I saw  that  everything  he  registered  with- 
in himself  was  selected  from  infinitely 
lesser  forms.  In  his  reveries  it  took  a 
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rare,  priceless  finesse.  We  do  not  know 
ourselves,  but  I heard  Birnbaum  explain- 
ing to  another  critic  one  day  that  Legien 
had  found  a curious  foil  to  test  himself 
upon  in  me,  the  selective  nature  against 
the  omnivorous.  I used  to  think  of  this. 
One  day  I,  too,  saw  a difference  in  us 
which  was  fundamental.  We  had  been 
speaking  of  some  press  criticisms  of  an 
exhibition.  They  were  stupid  and  mur- 
derous. Legien  was  a good  deal  exercised 
over  them. 

“‘  There  should  be  a way  of  stopping 
such  things/  he  said.  ‘ They  do  a great 
deal  of  harm/ 

“ It  was  strange  to  hear  him  so  often 
say  that. 

“‘Why  do  you  always  say,  “It  does 
harm  ?”  ’ I said.  ‘ I always  think — it  is 
not  true/ 

“ There  came  a time  when  Legien’s 
attitude  toward  me  changed.  I ceased 
to  be  a succession  of  steps  in  his  project 
and  became  another  person.  There  was 
something  which  he  could  not  account 
for.  He  was  mystified  by  a girl  of  the 
people  who  knew  the  classics. 

“ ‘ What  is  it  that  you  intend  to  do  at 
last?’  he  would  say,  when  he  had  thrown 
himself  down  on  the  couch  after  the  work 
was  finished,  and  I would  look  over  at 
him  lying  there,  with  the  gray-and-white 
Russian  cigarette  held  lightly  far  back 
between  his  fingers  and  lifted  in  the  air, 
and  understood  how  unable  I was  to  an- 
swer. Sometimes  he  would  look  at  me 
a long  time  without  speaking;  and  I 
would  become  conscious  of  that  glance 
as  I sat  on  my  high  stool  putting  the 
damp  cloth  about  the  clay. 

“ ‘ What  is  it  that  you  intend  to  do  ? 
What  is  your  game?’  he  would  say,  and 
I could  never  answer.  I did  not  myself 
understand  myself.  Signore.  I moved  in 
the  dark,  but  young  and  vigorous,  with 
outstretched  hands.  He  told  me  that  I 
had  not  yet  appeared  out  of  the  stone. 

“ The  ‘ Freedom  ’ had  not  gone  on  well. 
He  had  been  able  to  work  at  it  only  at 
intervals.  The  commission  which  he 
had  come  to  America  to  fill  had  to  be 
ready  by  a certain  date.  I know  now,  too, 
that  he  had  never  really  seized  his  idea. 

“ The  work  had  been  fruitless  for  him, 
and  he  decided  to  destroy  it  before  he 
left  America.  He  began  to  speak  often 
of  his  departure.  After  a while  it 


seemed  to  me,  whenever  he  spoke  the 
word  Italy,  that  I must  be  dropping 
my  head  like  a hound.  I was  not  afraid 
of  what  people  call  ‘ conditions/  I knew 
that  I could  work  and  make  a way 
for  myself  to  go  on.  I was  not  afraid 
of  that.  I was  afraid  of  the  silence  of 
the  mind  I should  go  back  to.  I could 
not  give  him  up,  but  not  as  women  usual- 
ly say  this.  Perhaps  mine  was  a purer 
feeling.  I wanted  him  for  a few  years 
to  help  me  learn  how  to  live.  I had’ 
seen  that  there  was  a way.  And  so  one 
day  I begged  him  to  take  me  with  him  to 
Italy/’  She  paused  and  turned  toward 
the  old  man. 

“ Perhaps  you  will  not  understand  this. 
Signore,”  she  went  on.  “I  say  that  it 
is  one  kind  of  a soul.  Many  women 
would  have  said  to  themselves  that  they 
loved  him,  but  I did  not  say  to  myself 
•that  I loved  him.  I did  not  cheat  even 
myself.  I knew  that  I did  not.  I did  it 
for  Life.  I saw  that  in  him  which  I 
could  not  spare.  There  is  something 
deeper  in  the  race  even  than  the  desire 
for  love,  and  it  is  the  persistence  and 
eagerness  of  life  itself  to  unfold. 

“ It  was  a strange  look  that  came  into 
Legien’s  face  when  I made  my  proposi- 
tion to  him.  I was  just  going.  I stood 
by  the  high  stool,  holding  to  it,  for  I 
was  trembling,  and  I spoke  with  all  the 
heat  I have,  trying  to  say  honestly  what 
I had  thought.  He  laid  down  the  book 
he  had  taken  up  when  he  stopped  work 
and  sat  looking  at  me.  A bitter  smile 
twisted  his  face,  and  with  it  that  look 
people  give  us  when  we  speak  of  what  is 
in  the  under  parts  of  their  minds  buried 
beneath  arguments. 

“ ‘ It  is  a quite  equitable  proposal, 
Karin/  he  said,  ‘but  it  does  not  inter- 
est me/ 

“‘That  is  not  true,  Legien/  I said, 
looking  at  him. 

“‘Then  it  is  not  my  way/  he  said. 

‘ You  do  not  understand  yourself/  and  he 
went  across  to  the  model  he  had  covered 
for  the  night,  drew  the  cloth  off  the 
clay,  and  would  speak  no  more. 

“ Then  I tried  with  all  my  mind. 
Signore,  to  find  a way  to  make  him  see 
how  different  a world  his  is  from  mine. 

Even  because  I am  a woman,  it  is 
different.  Some  day  a book  will  be 
written  with  a woman’s  woman  in  it 
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which  will  tell  truthfully  what  one  of 
us  feels  and  thinks,  and  how  she  has 
come  into  her  world,  as  so  many  men 
have  told  how  they  came  into  theirs. 
But  as  yet  it  is  all  what  men  have  said 
we  feel.  I tried  to  find  a way.  After  sev- 
eral days  I spoke  again,  and  one  dripping 
January  afternoon,  almost  a week  after 
I had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  hope- 
less, he  said,  quite  suddenly: 

“‘Very  well;  come,  let  us  go,  Karin. 
It  is  true  of  yourself,  I think,  what  you 
say.’ 

“So  we  went  to  Venice.”  The  girl 
breathed  more  quickly,  fastening  her  eyes 
upon  her  companion’s  face  as  if  she  tried 
to  read  to  the  dregs  what  that  word 
said  to  him.  “ Do  you  remember  how  it 
looks  in  May?  I saw  it  with  Legien. 

“ His  studio  was  a little  house  be- 
hind one  of  the  old  palaces  which  have 
been  made  into  pensions.  There  was  a 
tiny  square  of  shorn  grass  in  front  of  it, 
and  a green  paling-gate,  and  orange- 
trees  along  the  wall.  It  was  only  a single 
room,  very  high,  with  glass  above.  I 
loved  the  light  in  that  big,  silent  room. 
You  stepped  from  the  door-sill  right 
into  it. 

“Soon  it  took  Legien’s  quality — the 
marble  and  clay,  books  and  sketches,  and 
bits  of  cloth  the  color  or  texture  of  which 
pleased  him,  fastened  with  thumb-tacks 
to  the  wall,  with  that  feeling  for  spaces 
which  is  part  of  his  instinct.  It  became 
luxurious  and  barren  at  once. 

“ It  was  a very  quiet  feeling  between 
us.  We  lived  in  those  days  apart  from 
the  realities  of  each  other’s  lives.  I used 
to  go  every  day  to  sit  in  certain  aisles  of 
the  Duomo  to  look  at  certain  objects  of 
the  altar,  certain  columns  of  the  palace. 
Legien  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  ‘Free- 
dom.’ It  developed  now  that  he  intended 
to  challenge  in  it  an  attainment  beyond 
all  the  art  he  had  served  in  the  past. 
What  had  grown  so  absolute  in  him  he 
intended  to  abandon,  to  seek  something 
further.  It  was  to  be  his  search  in  his 
own  nature  for  some  ‘ increase  of  life  ’ — 
something  which  had  eluded  him  and 
which  he  coveted.  He  had  set  himself,  in 
fact,  Signore,  to  become  another  Legien. 
I saw  him  in  those  days  before  my  eyes 
make  a man  into  a new  soul. 

“One  afternoon,  when  we  had  been 
in  Venice  almost  a month,  he  began  to 


work.  He  set  up  the  armature  with  a 
gesture,  and  began  to  block  it  in  with 
great  masses  of  clay,  handfuls  at  a time. 

I had  never  seen  Legien  work  like  that. 
You  know  he  has  even  been  accused 
of  taking  a cast  of  the  body,  so  smooth 
has  been  his  manner.  All  afternoon  he 
worked  with  his  hair  flying,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  white  smock  thrown  open  at 
the  throat,  whistling  over  and  over — 
hundreds  of  times — a little  air  out  of 
one  of  the  Beethoven  minuettos.  It  was 
like  a day  of  battle.  When  the  twi- 
light of  the  rainy  March  afternoon  fell, 
cold  and  sudden,  he  had  already  torn 
the  first  sketch  of  his  idea  out  of  his 
mind. 

“I  had  never  known  that  there  could 
be  such  striving  as  I saw  then  in  the 
year  that  followed.  He  stood  over  it  day 
by  day,  week  after  week.  He  would  sit 
staring  at  it,  sick  and  impotent  for  days 
together  while  it  stood  untouched,  and 
one  night  he  broke  down  in  a despair 
so  dark  that  it  seemed  to  me  his  spirit 
must  be  somehow  perishing.  It  was  not 
given  to  him,  he  said,  to  know  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  soul,  but  only  to  discern 
the  distinction  of  outward  beauty.  In 
those  days  he  became  to  me  a new  Legien, 
otherwise  than  the  one  I had  followed.  I 
began  to  worship  his  striving.  He  be- 
came another  person  to  me  now,  as  I had 
become  another  person  to  him  before. 

“ He  used  to  go  often  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  realize  his  idea  to  look  at  the  faces 
of  prisoners,  and  one  day  he  brought  a 
man  home  with  him  who  was  just  free 
after  fourteen  years.  Something  strange 
beyond  all  other  faces  has  happened  in 
the  faces  of  prisoners.  We  both  modeled 
this  man.  Legien  seated  him  always 
facing  the  ‘Freedom.’  One  day  the  man 
asked  what  it  was,  and  then  he  began  to 
talk  about  what  it  was  to  be  free.  He 
had  scarcely  spoken  before. 

“ Legien  dropped  his  head  and  watched 
that  hueless  face  lifted  so  suddenly  into 
a knowledge  of  the  power  to  live. 

“In  New  York  I had  seen  the  Rodins 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  in  the  library  I 
used  to  pore  over  a book  of  reproductions 
of  all  the  rest,  and  a scheme  of  my  own 
had  come  to  me.  It  was  to  be  Man  and 
Woman  Coming  out  of  Original  Chaos. 
They  were  both  to  be  still  partly  buried 
in  the  block  of  marble,  the  man  trying 
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to  lift  himself  out  by  one  arm  thrown 
over  the  spur  of  the  stone,  and  with  the 
other  bearing  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  woman  behind  him;  and  she,  as  she 
strained  against  the  imprisoning  past, 
was  to  hang  about  the  man’s  neck.  It 
was  to  typify  the  relation  of  men  and 
women,  both  trying  to  rise  through  one 
whom  they  dragged  down.  I saw  in  this 
prisoner’s  face  what  I had  been  trying 
to  see  for  my  project,  and  the  next  day 
I began  to  work  on  it. 

“ Through  the  summer  and  autumn 
and  all  through  the  winter,  Legien 
wrestled  with  his  dark  enterprise.  At 
first  monstrous  and  feeble,  then  conven- 
tional and  too  fine,  gradually  it  emerged. 
It  seemed  as  if  by  technical  effort, 
by  changing  a lock  of  hair  here,  the 
straining  of  a muscle  there,  he  sought 
something  yet  fleeing  from  him.  Once 
he  worked  for  seven  hours  continuously 
on  a part  of  the  drapery  which  would 
never  fall  twice  the  same  way  at  different 
sittings,  and  that  day  I said  I would 
keep  the  pose  until  it  was  finished  to 
his  satisfaction.  When  the  dinner  was 
brought  at  eight  o’clock,  he  was  as 
white  and  collapsed  as  if  he  had  been 
through  a sickness,  and  I could  not 
move  even  my  hands  and  had  to  be 
lifted  from  the  platform.  But  that 
part  was  finished,  and  he  never  touched 
it  again. 

And  I saw  after  a time  that  this  striv- 
ing, this  almost  agonizing  struggle,  was 
giving  him  not  smooth  perfection,  but 
freedom.  Gray  and  motionless  there  in 
the  end  of  the  studio,  vague,  with  a cer- 
tain stiffness  like  the  work  of  an  archaic 
people,  so  alien  from  all  he  has  done 
before,  it  came  to  be  what  he  wished. 
It  grew  to  possess  even  my  nights,  ris- 
ing and  disappearing  as  existence  itself 
hovers  before  those  who  lie  very  sick. 
In  May  the  marble  was  brought,  and  for 
days  the  studio  echoed  with  the  work- 
men’s voices  and  the  sound  of  their  ham- 
mers. Then  he  went  to  work  at  the 
last  finishing. 

“ And  all  this  time,  side  by  side  with 
the  birth  of  Legien’s  idea,  another  strug- 
gle was  going  on  in  the  high,  gray 
room.  For  always,  Signore,  I modeled. 
In  New  York  I had  come  to  work  reg- 
ularly beside  Legien,  his  pupil;  and  in 
Venice,  in  that  bright  sunlight,  as  he 


moved  about  the  other  end  of  the  studio 
in  his  brown  cap  and  white  smock, 
whistling  the  eternal  minuetto,  I took  up 
my  apprenticeship  with  such  joy.  More 
and  more  I became  constant  to  the  idea 
that  for  me  at  least  life  was  to  be  the 
coining  of  myself  over  into  something 
transmuted,  compact,  and  organic,  as  the 
artist  does.  At  first  I wanted  to  do  it  all 
in  six  months.  I was  continually  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  I achieved  nothing. 
Then  I settled  down  just  to  the  joy  of 
the  work.  At  the  end  of  a year  I was 
not  the  same  woman  who  had  come  to 
Venice.  The  work  I did  now  began  to 
have  significance.  Once  I looked  up  and 
saw  Legien  watching  me,  and  his  expres- 
sion startled  me.  I thought  about  it  for 
days  afterward. 

“‘You  work  with  the  cry  of  the  Val- 
kyrs, Karin,’  he  said,  and  turned  on  his 
heel,  his  lips  curling.  He  had  never 
sneered  at  me  before.  It  did  not  matter 
at  first  that  he  sneered  then.  Somewhere, 
from  the  longings  of  my  mother,  from 
all  those  peasants  stalking  the  furrows 
with  their  eyes  on  the  great  fiords  of 
Norway,  I had  taken  a big,  loose  power 
and  feeling  for  large  line.  I used  to  feel 
at  times,  as  I worked,  as  if  I chanted 
Brunhilde’s  song  of  flight,  my  thoughts 
rushing  before  me  like  sisters. 

“Then  I saw  after  a time  that  I was 
separating  myself  from  Legien.  At  first 
it  was  only  a faint,  careless  aversion  to 
seeing  me  at  work,  and  then — he  could 
not  bear  it  near  him.  It  seemed  to 
threaten  him.  He  was  jealous  of  that 
power.  I owed  him  everything.  I had 
seized  it  all  from  him.  I would  have 
served  him — I would  have  paid — what 
might  we  not  have  done  together? — but 
I would  not  pay  with  myself.  He  can- 
not bear  his  peers.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  the  great  must  stand  alone. 

“ At  first  I resisted  him.  I became 
cold  and  poised  as  a blade  of  steel  when 
he  interfered  with  me.  It  renewed  Le- 
gien’s feeling  toward  me  to  see  me  thus. 

He  felt  himself  opposed  by  what  is  regal. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  woman  that  she 
resists,  and  of  man  that  he  likes  it  that  she 
should  resist,  that  in  the  end  he  may  con- 
quer her.  After  a while  I could  not  oppose 
him  any  more.  In  each  of  those  efforts 
I lost  something  I could  not  lose.  I 
began  to  offer  him  even  my  will.  My 
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heart  had  begun  to  bum  like  lava;  it 
seemed  to  seethe  and  hiss.  I seemed 
bound  to  him  by  more  than  one  tie — by 
one  of  those  throws  of  chance  which 
make  existence  so  enigmatic,  he  felt  his 
new  life  to  be  built  upon  me,  and  some- 
times it  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  new 
self  were  a little  child  that  I was  caring 
for  and  that  it  needed  me.  I was  his 
€ battle  friend/  He  turned  to  me  often  as 
if  his  eyes  rested  in  my  strength,  and 
in  the  night  of  his  despair,  when  he  clung 
to  me  like  a man  who  feels  everything 
in  him  disintegrating  — as  I put  my 
hand  on  his  head,  I felt  something  new. 
Signore. 

“ 4 What  is  this?’  I said  to  myself. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  women  must 
have  fought  this  battle,  as  if  between 
light  and  air — between  food  and  drink; 
only  underground  and  deviously  they 
have  gone  before  and  with  scarcely  a 
chance  of  choice. 

" I ceased  to  work.  Legien  decided  to 
take  the  ‘Freedom’  himself  to  Paris. 
He  was  to  come  back,  and  we  would  go 
on  in  time  for  the  Salon.  I asked  him 
to  let  me  stay.  I wanted  to  be  alone. 

“I  thought  my  longing  for  the  clay 
would  die,  but  you  see  it  would  not  die, 
Signore.  I gathered  his  hands  to  my 
lips  the  morning  he  left.  He  looked  at 
me  in  surprise,  and  went  off  glancing 
back  over  his  shoulder.  I was  left  alone 
in  the  great,  empty  room. 

" And  when  I was  there  alone  I lifted 
my  arms  and  went  to  that  half-formed 
thought-child — set  aside,  wrapped  in  its 
grave-clothes.  All  day  I worked — all  day 
— all  day — all  day — and  when  the  light 
was  gone  I destroyed  it;  I took  it  in  my 
hands  and  twisted  it  this  way  and  that 
until  it  was  formless  clods  of  mud;  I 
crushed  it  down  to  that  from  which  it 
came,  keeping  for  myself  Legien. 

"But  in  the  moment  when  it  fell  at 
my  feet,  Signore,  I learned  that  I had 
not  broken  what  I tried  to  break.  I sat 
by  the  window  with  my  eyes  on  the  lights 
across  the  Giudecca,  standing  like  bou- 
quets in  the  shadowy  bowl  of  the  night, 
their  long  silvery  and  golden  stems 
dropping  straight  down  into  the  water; 
and  within  I looked  at  that  which  burned 
and  dropped  its  trailing  fire  into  my  own 
mind.  A faint  voice,  a song  of  joy  rose, 
rose  out  of  the  city  across  the  canal.  It 
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became  the  song  of  all  the  artists  calling 
me.  The  moon  began  to  rise.  The  wall 
opposite  me  came  out  in  a faint  glow.  I 
had  come  to  him  for  life,  and  now  I tried 
to  have  the  courage  of  that  experience. 

" And  then  that  happened  which  I had 
not  counted  upon.  It  had  become  one 
’of  those  magnificent  summer  nights  that 
are  white  with  the  moon.  The  shadows  of 
the  palace  and  wall  seemed  to  be  cut  out 
on  the  grass.  When  I went  to  the  door 
I saw — Legien.  He  was  coming  down 
the  walk  with  a light  step  and  very 
quickly.  Something  in  the  way  I bade 
him  good-by  must  have  made  him  turn 
back. 

"‘Are  you  there,  Karin?’  he  asked, 
lighting  a match  in  the  doorway.  He 
came  across  the  room  with  that  light, 
ringing  step.  I remembered  how  he  had 
seemed  to  me  in  New  York  so  much  older 
than  I,  but  now  he  was  young  as  a gal- 
lant in  a Venetian  play.  He  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  seat  in  the  window. 
A keen  excitement  was  burning  in  him. 
The  moonlight  fell  over  him.  He  began 
to  talk  in  a torrent  of  speech  of  what  he 
had  seen  and  done  during  the  day,  how 
he  had  missed  a train  and  come  back 
from  Bologna. 

"Presently  he  began  to  walk  up  and 
down,  past  the  door,  back  into  the  dark- 
ness, out  again  into  the  light.  As  he 
talked  he  lighted  one  match  after  an- 
other and  held  them  out  toward  me  at 
the  full  length  of  his  arm,  as  if  to  see 
me  in  the  darkness.  When  I had  seen 
him  first  at  the  gate,  every  resource  in 
me  had  melted  away  into  the  two  great 
feelings  of  joy  and  fear.  But  now  I 
felt  only  very  cold.  I was  afraid  as  I 
had  been  afraid  in  my  black  childhood. 
I was  afraid  of  how  I should  fail,  and 
make  our  memory  hideous  and  bleeding. 

"‘Come,  let  us  have  a light,  Karin,’ 
he  said  at  length.  And  when  the  room 
sprang  out  of  that  darkness,  with  the 
spots  of  silver-leaf  hammered  into  the 
floor,  he  came  to  me. 

‘“You  will  not  leave  me,  Karin,’  he 
said.  ‘I  need  you.’ 

‘“I  must  have  myself,  Legien.’ 

" ‘ You  are  a woman,  made  for  love.’ 

‘“I  cannot  live  by  it.  The  growth- 
strength  is  in  me.’ 

" ‘ Is  this  the  vital  thing  with  women  V 

‘“Women  especially,  Legien,’  I could 
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only  answer.  He  began  to  speak  now  as  I 
had  never  known  Legien  could  speak;  he 
spoke  of  marriage,  which  means  so  little 
to  me,  but  to  him  it  is  much;  we  were  no 
longer  young  and  old,  pupil  and  mas- 
ter— all  that  had  fallen  away.  I could  no 
longer  see  clearly,  Signore — I felt  his 
arms  stretched  across  my  knees — why  is 
it  not  true  that  love  changes  everything? 
— I knew  that  we  should  only  grow  to 
hate  and  mutilate  each  other;  we  had 
gone  as  far  as  we  could. 

“ I tried  to  rise,  but  he  caught  my 
hands.  It  is  fearful  to  see  such  things 
as  I saw  happen  in  faces.  He  dragged 
me  to  the  pedestal  of  the  4 Freedom’  and 
thrust  me  from  him  against  it. 

“‘You  have  used  me — you  have  raised 
yourself  by  me — but  you  have  never  given 
yourself — even  for  an  hour — that  soul 
behind — nothing  but  calculation.  You 
go  on  as  if  you  passed  a cracking  cup — ’ 

“‘Legien,  that  is  not  true — ’ ” 

She  broke  off  and  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  that 
memory,  clenching  her  teeth  and  drop- 
ing  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

“ So  he  left  me  that  night,”  she  went 
on  presently.  “ I wanted  to  tell  him 
how  it  was  with  me — to  comfort  him 
— but  he  was  gone.  The  dawn  came. 
I wondered  where  he  was.  I made 
my  plan  and  fled  toward  the  cool 
North.  I had  no  money.  I had  al- 
ways wanted  to  feel  that  I took  from 
him  only  what  I decided  upon,  and  that 
the  stakes  we  played  were  in  some  way 
equal.  But  now  I knew  I must  have 
money  to  make  my  flight.  There  was  a 
little  figure  of  Demeter  which  he  cared 
for  more  than  all  his  treasures,  and  I 
could  devise  no  better  way  in  the  thick 
pain  of  that  night  than  to  take  this  to 
a shop  on  the  Piazza  where  I knew  it 
would  be  bought.  I thought  this  act 
might  break  the  feeling  which  held  him 
to  me — that  it  might  make  me  vulgar  to 
him  again — the  peasant  and  model.  I 
saw  that  part  of  my  plan  must  be  some- 


thing that  would  do  that,  too.  It  has 
been  three  days.  Signore.” 

She  rose  and  stood  looking  down  at 
him,  the  story  ended.  A night-hawk  was 
circling  round  and  round  far  over  their 
heads.  A rising  murmur  was  spreading 
over  the  darkening  city.  It  was  the  hour 
when  across  all  Berlin,  and  across  every 
city  and  every  place  where  human  beings 
are,  comes  stirring  the  sound  of  people 
faring  toward  home.  In  every  street, 
across  every  square,  down  all  the  main 
paths  of  the  garden,  men  and  women 
were  hurrying  to  what  shelter  of  hearth 
they  had;  gathering  about  the  evening 
meal,  drawing  near  within  the  circle 
of  lighted  rooms,  feeling  some  tranquil 
measure  of  human  intercourse  and  love 
— if  they  ever  feel  it  — some  instant 
sense  of  peaceful  comfort  and  remis- 
sion. All  creatures,  even  the  poor  girl 
looking  across  the  table  of  a caffi  at  her 
chance  companion,  know  at  this  hour 
the  emotion  of  pause  and  common  com- 
radeship— a kind  of  peace  if  only  that 
another  day  is  solved  and  passed.  This 
evening  sound  of  life  pressing  to  its  re- 
turn hung  back  of  the  thoughts  of  speaker 
and  listener.  The  old  man  had  bent 
his  head  almost  to  his  hands  folded  over 
his  stick.  After  a while  he  sighed  as  he 
looked  up  at  his  companion,  young  and 
beautiful,  standing  there  convulsed  be- 
fore him.  And  then  his  look  of  pity 
changed  to  something  which  rose  from 
the  essence  of  his  years. 

44  The  love  of  beauty,  Fraulein  — it 
scourges  such  as  we  from  birth  to  old 
age,”  he  said,  slowly.  44  It  takes  us  away 
from  happiness  and  toward  it.  It  has 
driven  you  to  the  university,  to  the  little 
book-shop,  to  Legien,  to  the  clay,  to 
Italy,  and  now  it  has  driven  you  at  last 
to  this  act  of  sacrifice.  You  will  be 
driven  by  it  always,  and  many  are  with 
you,  and  it  will  hurl  you  into  rapture 
and  pain.  But  it  is  we  who  weave  the 
colors  in  the  tissue  of  life.” 
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ONE  of  the  most  singular  delusions 
that  used  to  prevail  about  our 
language  was  that  every  educated 
man  knows  all  the  words  that  belong  to 
it ; at  any  rate,  all  the  words  that  belong 
to  it  properly.  Belief  in  this  special  sort 
of  omniscience  doubtless  existed  from  the 
beginning;  but  it  made  little  public 
proclamation  of  itself  until  after  the 
rise  of  critical  periodicals  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  This  class  of  publica- 
tions gave  ample  opportunity  to  numbers 
of  men  to  air  their  views,  or  rather  their 
prejudices,  on  the  subject  of  usage;  to 
decide,  so  far  as  their  influence  went, 
just  what  expressions  it  was  the  correct 
thing  to  employ  or  to  avoid.  It  was  the 
usual  assumption  of  the  reviewer  that 
words  or  phrases  strange  to  him,  or  for 
any  reason  objectionable  to  him,  by  that 
very  fact  proved  that  they  had  no  busi- 
ness whatever  in  the  speech.  At  all 
events,  it  proved  their  non-existence  in 
that  pure  and  perfect  diction  of  which 
he  himself  was  an  authorized  exponent. 

Nor  did  this  assumption  die  out  speed- 
ily. In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  in  some 
quarters  it  has  not  even  yet  died  out. 
But  it  never  made  much  recognizable 
exhibition  of  itself  till  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  the 
manifestation  of  self-consciousness  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  It  was  then  that 
men  became  very  critical  on  the  subject 
of  usage.  The  situation  was  such  as 
almost  to  necessitate  this  state  of  mind. 
New  words  and  phrases  were  beginning 
to  pour  into  the  tongue  in  large  num- 
bers. New  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  constantly  being  made. 
New  inventions  were  devised.  New  ideas 
of  all  sorts  were  in  the  air.  All  these 
demanded  for  their  description  and  ex- 
pression words  which  the  current  speech 
did  not  supply.  Accordingly  the  re- 
quired terms  had  to  be  developed  from 
existing  roots,  or  to.  be  imported  from 
foreign  sources.  As  was  not  unnatural, 


these  new  creations  or  borrowings  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  conserva- 
tive— though  then  they  would  not  have 
called  themselves  so,  as  at  that  time 
such  usage  of  the  word  did  not  exist. 
There  was  occasionally  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  dislike  they  felt  and  ex- 
pressed. The  candidate  for  adoption  into 
the  language  was  clumsy,  or  ill-sounding, 
or  incorrectly  formed.  But  the  objectors 
failed  to  consider  the  all-important  point 
that  some  new  word  was  absolutely 
necessary.  If  they  could  not  devise  one 
better,  the  word  already  suggested  was 
sure  to  be  adopted. 

Always,  indeed,  during  the  history  cf 
every  tongue,  men  have  insisted  on 
maintaining  a firm  stand  against  the 
entrances  into  it  of  new  expressions  of 
any  sort.  In  so  doing  they  have  honest- 
ly believed  that  they  were  actuated  not 
by  a senseless  but  by  a holy  zeal  for 
purity  of  speech.  The  strongest  sort  of 
opposition  has  been  frequently  offered  to 
the  recognition  of  words  which  it  would 
now  seem  to  us  we  could  hardly  do  with- 
out. The  feeling  existed  in  high  places. 
In  1773  the  fourth  edition  of  Johnson’s 
dictionary  was  published.  It  was  the 
last  edition  which  appeared  under  his 
own  supervision.  Boswell  tells  us  that 
he  in  vain  urged  Johnson  to  insert 
civilization . This  was  just  then  begin- 
ning to  take  the  place  of  civility  in  the 
sense  of  being  opposed  to  barbarism.  He 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  intruder. 
Humiliating  he  admitted  to  be  a word 
frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know 
it  to  be  legitimate  English  — whatever 
that  means.  So,  though  he  inserted  the 
noun  humiliation,  the  corresponding 
verb  and  adjective  are  not  found  in  his 
final  revised  edition.  Not  long  after 
this  time  development  appeared  in  the 
title  of  a book.  Its  author  was  sternly 
informed  by  one  of  his  reviewers  that 
there  was  no  such  word  in  the  language. 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  somewhat 
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renowned  for  the  peculiar  words  he  used 
in  his  writings,  sent  an  article  to  the 
Monthly  Review,  in  which  occurred  the 
verb  rehabilitate.  It  was  at  once  struck 
out  by  the  editor.  It  was  not  English, 
Taylor  was  informed,  and  would  not  have 
been  understood.  It  may  be  said  in 
palliation  if  not  defense  of  this  action 
that  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  the  word  be- 
came well  known,  especially  in  the  sense 
of  whitewashing  questionable  characters. 

Feelings  of  this  nature  prevailed  with 
peculiar  force  after  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  new  terms  in- 
troduced were  objected  to,  not  because  of 
their  demerits,  but  on  account  of  their 
novelty  or  origin.  Violent  protests  were 
made  against  their  employment.  Critics 
were  slow  to  learn — what  indeed  some  of 
them  never  learn  — that  in  the  use  of 
words  the  whole  body  of  educated  men 
know  better  what  they  need  than  any 
one  of  their  number,  no  matter  who  he 
be.  Hence  critical  omniscience  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  insisting  that  par- 
ticular words  were  not  in  the  language. 
If  finally  forced  to  accept  them  as  being 
in  it,  it  as  constantly  insisted  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  in  it.  Singular  illus- 
trations of  this  attitude  meet  us  on 
every  side. 

In  his  autobiography,  John  Stuart  Mill 
tells  that  in  the  winter  of  1822-23  he 
planned  the  formation  of  a little  body 
of  debaters  which  was  made  up  of  those 
who  acknowledged  utility  as  their  stand- 
ard of  ethics  and  politics.  To  this  so- 
ciety he  gave  the  name  of  Utilitarian . 
It  was  the  first  time,  he  says,  that  any 
one  had  taken  that  title.  “ I did  not  in- 
vent the  word,”  he  wrote,  “but  found 
it  in  one  of  Galt’s  novels,  The  Annals 
of  the  Parish”  Toward  the  end  of  this 
same  third  decade  of  the  century,  John 
Silk  Buckingham  established  the  critical 
weekly,  the  Athenceum . That  soon  passed 
for  a short  period  into  the  hands  of  John 
Sterling  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 
During  their  sway  the  periodical  attacked 
fiercely  the  views  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Utilitarians.  Not  content 
with  denouncing  their  tenets,  it  de- 
nounced their  name.  Repeatedly  it  in- 
sisted that  there  was  no  such  word  in  the 
language.  Sterling  and  Maurice  have 
passed  away;  utilitarian  still  survives. 


From  Mill's  statement  it  is  probable — 
at  least  it  is  possible  — that  this  term 
was  of  Scottish  origin.  At  all  events  it 
was  from  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  many  new  words  came  to  be 
adopted  into  English  literary  use.  They 
were  apt  to  be  received  with  a good  deal 
of  protest  if  their  source  was  known  or 
suspected.  In  that  case  it  was  not  the 
value  or  character  of  the  word  that  was 
considered ; it  was  the  quarter  from  which 
it  proceeded.  In  truth,  before  American- 
isms wrere  discovered,  Scotticism  was  the 
term  with  which  the  Englishman  with 
limited  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue, 
but  with  large  ideas  of  his  own  knowledge 
of  it,  was  much  disposed  to  stigmatize 
every  word  or  usage  to  which  he  took 
exception.  Occasionally  he  termed  it  an 
Irishism;  or,  to  resort  to  a more  exalted 
form  of  nomenclature,  an  Hibemicism. 
But  Scotland  as  the  assumed  source  of 
its  origin  was  the  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  generally  preferred.  As  a 
Scotticism  accordingly  it  was  to  be 
shunned. 

At  the  outset  these  expressions  of  hos- 
tility often,  and  perhaps  one  might  say 
commonly,  imposed  upon  the  natives 
themselves  of  that  country.  No  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  mind 
generally  prevailing  in  the  eighteenth 
century  can  be  found  than  that  exhibited 
by  Hume.  Hume  was  renowned  as  an 
essayist,  as  a historian,  and  as  a phi- 
losopher. No  inhabitant  of  Great  Brit- 
ain of  his  time  was  so  eminent  as  a 
thinker.  No  British  man  of  letters  of 
his  time  had  so  great  a Continental  repu- 
tation. Yet  in  the  matter  of  language  he 
submitted  himself,  almost  with  servility, 
to  the  opinions  of  men  who,  besides  being 
intellectually  far  hi9  inferiors,  had  not  a 
tithe  of  his  knowledge  of  literature  or  of 
his  ability  of  expression.  Had  he  taken 
half  the  pains  to  study  the  usage  of  the 
great  English  writers  which  he  took  to 
get  the  opinions  of  very  ordinary  Eng- 
lishmen on  points  of  usage,  he  would 
have  saved  himself  not  only  from  much 
needless  anxiety,  but  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  much  misleading  information. 

Furthermore,  this  position  of  lin- 
guistic inferiority  Hume  accepted  for 
his  countrymen  as  well  as  for  himself. 
He  assumed  as  without  question  that  by 
the  very  fact  of  being  a Scotchman  he 
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must  necessarily  speak  and  write  not 
pure  English,  but  a dialect  of  English. 
In  1757  he  said  with  just  pride  to  his 
friend  Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Minto,  that  the 
people  to  whom  they  belonged  were  “the 
most  distinguished  for  literature  in  Eu- 
rope.” This  result,  he  added,  had  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  most  pronounced 
disadvantages.  “We  are,”  he  said,  “ un- 
happy in  our  accent  and  pronunciation.” 
In  addition  he  remarked  that  we  “ speak 
a very  corrupt  dialect  of  the  tongue  wo 
make  use  of.”  Nor  was  Hume  at  all 
singular  in  this  depreciatory  estimate. 
Exactly  the  same  attitude  was  taken  by 
his  Scottish  contemporaries.  The  very 
friend  of  his  who  has  just  been  men- 
tioned assumed  it  as  a matter  of  course. 
In  1759  George  Grenville  had  spoken  to 
Elliot  with  highest  praise  of  Robertson’s 
History  of  Scotland , which  had  just  ap- 
peared. “ I suppose,”  said  Elliot,  depre- 
catingly,  “although  the  matter  may  be 
tolerable,  as  the  author  was  never  on  this 
side  of  the  Tweed  till  he  wrote  it,  it 
must  be  very  barbarous  in  the  expres- 
sion.” “By  no  means,”  replied  Gren- 
ville. “ Had  the  author  lived  all  his  life 
in  London,  and  in  the  best  company,  he 
could  not  have  expressed  himself  with 
greater  elegance  and  purity.”  There 
were  then  and  have  been  since  many  who 
have  taken  a far  less  favorable  view  of 
the  language  employed  by  the  historian. 
But  the  very  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  shows  how  unfixed  is  the 
standard  by  which  propriety  of  usage 
has  to  be  determined. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  he  held, 
Hume  devoted  no  small  share  of  his  time 
and  thought  to  ridding  himself  of  what 
he  considered  Scotticisms.  In  so  doing, 
like  most  verbal  critics,  he  got  rid  of 
words  and  expressions  which  had  been 
not  merely  in  use  from  an  early  period, 
but  had  furthermore  been  in  the  best 
of  use.  For  his  course  in  so  doing  he 
had  a certain  justification  in  his  lack 
of  adequate  means  to  decide  authorita- 
tively. Some  points,  indeed,  could  be 
settled  easily.  There  were  words  and 
expressions  peculiar  to  Scotland  which 
were  utterly  unknown  to  classical  Eng- 
lish. Several  of  these,  owing  perhaps 
to  our  unfamiliarity  with  them,  strike 
us  now  as  singularly  uncouth.  Others 
there  were  against  which  it  would  seem 


impossible  to  make  reasonable  objection. 
But  whether  uncouth  or  expressive,  they 
all  fell  alike  under  Hume’s  ban. 

Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan 
to  compose  in  the  purest  sort  of  English, 
he  made  out  a list  of  Scotticisms  which 
were  to  be  avoided.  By  the  side*  of  these 
assumed  disreputable  citizens  of  the  lin- 
guistic commonwealth  he  placed  the  cor- 
respondingly correct  English  words  or 
phrases.  A most  singular  list  this  was 
as  a whole.  It  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  examples.  Some  of  them  were 
words  and  phrases  which  were  then  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland.  So  they  have  remained 
to  this  day,  if  they  still  continue  to  exist 
at  all.  Others  there  were  which  were 
once  correct,  but  had  become  antiquated. 
In  consequence  they  belonged  rather  to 
a treatise  on  good  usage  than  to  a 
vocabulary  of  Scotticisms.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  learn  in  the  obsolete  sense 
of  “teach” — that  is,  obsolete  in  the  lit- 
erary speech,  but  not  in  the  speech  of 
the  uneducated.  Others  there  were  which 
were  then  frequently  employed  in  both 
Scotland  and  England ; but  possibly 
much  more  employed  in  the  former  coun- 
try than  in  the  latter.  Of  still  others  it 
can  be  said  that  if  they  were  not  in  good 
use  in  England  then,  they  speedily  be- 
came so. 

This  list  of  Scotticisms  was,  however, 
especially  remarkable  for  containing  a 
goodly  proportion  of  words  and  expres- 
sions which  were  in  no  sense  peculiar  to 
Scotland  then  and  never  have  been. 
What,  indeed,  are  we  to  think  of  the 
linguistic  acquirements  of  a man  of  let- 
ters who  could  seriously  set  down  for 
his  own  guidance  that  “simply  impos- 
sible ” is  Scotch,  while  “ absolutely  im- 
possible” is  English;  that  “nothing 
else”  is  Scotch  and  “no  other  thing” 
is  English ; that  “ common  soldiers  ” is 
Scotch  and  “privates,”  or  “private 
men,”  is  English;  that  “there”  and 
“where”  are  Scotch  and  “thither”  and 
“whither”  are  English?  He  doubtless 
got  his  information  on  such  points  from 
Englishmen  who  had  amassed  as  much 
ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  as  he  had 
himself.  In  the  last  examples  given 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  words  as  a question  of 
precise  usage.  There  is  none  at  all  for 
treating  the  employment  of  them  as 
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marking  a distinction  between  Scotch 
and  English  usage.  There  and  where 
are  adverbs  which  belong  to  verbs  of 
rest.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  out  of 
place  with  verbs  of  motion.  With  these 
latter  thither  and  whither  or  where  to 
are  the  ones  properly  employed.  This 
distinction  is  still  largely,  perhaps  gen- 
erally, maintained  by  scrupulous  writers 
in  their  printed  productions;  but  col- 
loquial usage  has  so  universally  aban- 
doned it  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preserve  it  in  conversation  without  fre- 
quently subjecting  oneself  to  the  charge 
of  pedantry. 

Several  of  the  Scotticisms  imported 
into  this  country  crossed  at  the  same 
time  the  Tweed.  They  were  adopted  into 
the  literary  speech  of  England,  though 
occasionally  under  protest;  but  the  pro- 
test, when  made,  was  soon  forgotten. 
They  consequently  came  in  time  to  be 
considered  as  much  a constituent  part 
of  the  language  of  South  Britain  as  of 
North.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  word 
greed . It  is  a back  - formation  from 
greedy . This  adjective  had  been  in  the 
language  from  the  earliest  known  period. 
It  had  developed  the  noun  greediness 
and  the  adverb  greedily . But  for  a long 
time  the  use  of  greed — the  word,  not  the 
thing — was  limited  to  Scotland.  In  fact, 
it  did  not  make  its  way  into  English 
literature  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
Men  insisted  that  it  was  unnecessary; 
it  expressed  no  more  than  greediness . 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  its  employment 
by  Scott  that  contributed  largely  to  the 
acceptance  it  met  at  last.  Few  there  are 
now  who  will  deny  that  it  is  a positive 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
speech.  At  any  rate  the  place  of  its 
origin  was  long  ago  condoned  and  is 
now  generally  forgotten. 

The  employment  in  this  country  of 
certain  words  and  usages  characteristic 
of  the  speech  of  North  Britain  took 
place,  as  has  been  said,  at  about  the  same 
time  that  they  made  their  way  into 
English  literature  generally.  Hence  our 
contemporaneous  adoption  of  them  ceased 
to  have  any  note  of  distinctiveness.  But 
certain  words  and  expressions  there  are 
in  which  no  simultaneous  action  of  this 
sort  occurred.  They  consequently  have 
come  to  form  a marked  difference  be- 
tween the  speech  of  England  and  Amer- 


ica. Two  in  particular  of  the  Scotti- 
cisms found  in  Hume’s  list  demand  here 
full  consideration,  for  they  may  be  said 
to  be  entitled  now  to  the  distinction  of 
being  regarded  also  as  Americanisms. 
One  of  these  is  the  use  of  the  adverb 
some  in  the  sense  of  “ somewhat.”  In 
Hume’s  list  some  better  is  put  down  * 
as  a Scotticism  opposed  to  the  English 
“ something  better.”  Doubtless  this  same 
employment  of  the  adverb  may  be  found 
in  a few  of  the  English  dialects.  Scot- 
land, however,  was  its  chief  home,  and 
from  Scotland  it  was  brought  to  thi9 
country.  Here  of  late  it  has  had  a 
mighty  development.  It  must  have 
reached  here  early.  The  first  vocabulary 
of  Americanisms  which  was  ever  pub- 
lished— appearing  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  — contained  it. 
In  that  it  was  said  to  be  “used  chiefly 
by  the  illiterate.”  Such,  too,  is  the  dis- 
tinctly disparaging  description  of  it 
found  now  in  dictionaries  published  in 
England.  To  the  account  of  it  in  the 
vocabulary  just  mentioned  was  added 
the  statement  that  it  was  “not  so  much 
used  in  the  seaports  as  in  the  country 
towns  of  New  England.”  The  work  re- 
ferred to  was  published  in  Boston;  and 
Boston  had  already  begun  to  be  jealous 
of  her  linguistic  reputation. 

Unfortunately  this  asserted  limitation 
of  the  use  of  some — where  something  or 
somewhat  is  the  proper  word — if  it  were 
even  true  then,  is  not  at  all  true  now. 
It  has  taken  as  full  possession  of  the  sea- 
board as  it  has  of  the  interior.  It  not 
merely  exists  here;  it  abounds.  There 
is  no  usage  more  common  among  the 
semi-educated.  We  must  add  that  the 
same  statement  applies  to  too  large  a 
number  of  the  educated.  To  its  wide 
spread  its  constant  occurrence  in  the 
newspapers  has  undoubtedly  contributed. 
That  of  itself  would  tend  to  familiarize 
it  to  all;  and  a usage  constantly  met  in 
print  is  always  likely  to  be  unhesitating- 
ly, or  at  least  unthinkingly,,  employed  in 
conversation.  It  is,  indeed,  sedulously 
avoided  by  those  who  are  scrupulous 
about  propriety  of  speech.  Such  men, 
however,  in  any  community  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  Still,  unless 
solitary  instances  have  escaped  my  no- 
tice, some  in  the  sense  of  “somewhat” 
cannot  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
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best  American  authors  when  any  one  of 
them  is  speaking  in  his  own  person  or 
is  representing  the  usage  of  the  culti- 
vated. At  all  events,  this  was  true  of 
those  of  the  past  generation.  Their 
writings  are  as  free  from  its  employment 
as  are  those  of  English  authors.  But  its 
present  extensive  use  here,  at  least  so 
far  as  colloquial  and  newspaper  speech 
is  concerned,  entitles  it  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  Americanism.  As  it  has 
no  literary  support  in  its  favor,  it  is 
hardly  a usage  to  be  proud  of. 

The  other  one  of  the  Scotticisms  men- 
tioned in  Hume’s  list  which  has  main- 
tained itself  here  is  the  use  of  pled  in- 
stead of  pleaded  in  the  preterite  and  past 
participle.  The  fuller  form  is  frequently 
found  also;  but  the  contracted  one  is 
not  only  heard  often  in  conversation,  it 
is  met  with  pretty  constantly  in  print. 
This  is  so  at  least  in  periodical  literature. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  has  here  the  greater 
vogue  both  in  colloquial  speech  and  in 
written.  In  England  the  reverse  is  true. 
There  the  shortened  form  is  out  of  use — 
that  is,  out  of  educated  use.  Once  it 
was  not  wholly  so.  The  New  Historical 
Dictionary  cites  from  Spenser  a passage 
containing  it.  But  all  its  other  quota- 
tions from  British  authors  come  from 
those  belonging  to  Scotland.  Even 
among  these  the  only  ones  possessing 
any  literary  authority  whatever  are 
Chalmers  and  Scott.  That  the  con- 
tracted form  was  not  in  common  use  in 
the  English  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  practice 
of  Shakespeare.  He  never  employs  it. 
Three  times  he  uses  the  preterite  or 
past  participle.  In  these  instances 
pleaded  is  the  form  found.  The  same 
statement  seems  to  be  true  of  later 
writers  in  Great  Britain  outside  of  Scot- 
land. 

But  pled  as  a preterite  or  past  par- 
ticiple stands  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  some  in  the  sense  of 
“somewhat.”  For  it  exists  a certain 
amount  of  literary  precedent  and  a good 
deal  of  grammatical  justification.  There 
is,  indeed,  not  the  slightest  linguistic 
objection  to  its  employment,  though  there 
is  to  the  frequent  spelling  of  it  as  plead, 
which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  early  use 
and  still  less  by  common  sense.  Plead . 
with  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 


pled , belongs  to  a small  class  of  anom- 
alous verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation. 
These  have  come  to  have  a family  like- 
ness to  the  strong  verbs  because  they  no 
longer  add  anything  to  form  the  preterite, 
and,  furthermore,  shorten  the  vowel  sound 
of  the  present.  This  sound  is  repre- 
sented in  the  spelling  of  that  tense  by 
ee  or  ea . There  are  some  of  these  verbs 
in  which  no  one  thinks  of  employing  the 
full  and  strictly  regular  form.  It  is 
invariably  the  contracted  one.  Lead 
does  not  give  us  the  preterite  leaded, 
but  led.  Read  similarly  discards  readed. 
The  past  tense  is  pronounced  red;  but 
in  the  absurd  conventional  orthography 
prevailing  it  appears  as  read.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  there  are  those  who  hon- 
estly believe  that  the  language  would 
enter  into  a permanent  decline  if  the 
preterite  of  read,  like  that  of  lead,  should 
be  spelled  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
nunciation. 

Again  in  the  words  in  which  this  same 
sound  is  represented  by  ee,  bleed,  breed, 
and  feed  have  for  their  preterites  not  the 
regular  full  forms  bleeded,  breeded,  and 
feeded,  but  the  contracted  ones  bled  and 
bred  and  fed.  It  shows  the  capricious- 
ness of  language  or  of  its  users  that 
speed,  another  adverb  of  this  same  class, 
has  had  during  all  periods  of  modem 
English  both  the  full  form  speeded  and 
the  contracted  form  sped.  To  a less  extent 
this  is  true  of  plead.  In  accordance  with 
the  course  followed  by  the  few  verbs 
just  mentioned,  pled  ought  to  be  the  ac- 
cepted preterite  instead  of  pleaded.  That 
it  is  of  Norman -French  origin,  while 
they  are  of  Anglo-Saxon,  has  never  had 
the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  question. 
Plead  came  into  the  language  when  the 
two  elements  out  of  which  the  speech 
was  formed  had  completely  coalesced. 
It  was  at  once  fully  naturalized.  It  was 
subjected  to  the  same  influences  which 
operated  upon  other  members  of  its 
class.  No  one  thought  of  its  origin  at 
the  time.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  in 
a thousand  of  the  multitudes  of  men 
who  have  since  used  it  has  had  the  least 
idea  of  the  quarter  from  which  it  came 
into  our  tongue.  But  pleaded  ha9  been 
adopted  so  universally  in  England  that 
pled  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Scotticisms  which  have  now  become 
Americanisms. 
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Hume's  attitude  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  taken  by  the  two  later 
Scottish  authors  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
first  of  these  was  Sir  John  Sinclair.  In 
1782  he  brought  out  a volume  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect . 
His  list  was  very  much  fuller  than 
Hume's.  It  contained  a large  number 
of  words  and  phrases  which  were  gen- 
uinely peculiar  to  Scotland;  some  of 
them,  indeed,  necessary  to  Scotland,  for 
there  were  no  others  to  fill  their  place. 
But  it  contained  also  no  small  number 
that  had  belonged  to  the  English  lan- 
guage from  time  immemorial.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  predecessor's  list,  he  had  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  consulting 
one  made  by  the  poet  Beattie.  This  had 
been  privately  printed  in  1779.  Sinclair, 
unlike  his  two  fellow-countrymen,  was 
occasionally  conscious  of  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  certain  of  his  statements.  To  this 
feeling  his  education  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity doubtless  contributed.  In  a few 
cases  he  admitted  that  the  word  or 
phrase  which  he  spoke  of  as  a Scotticism 
had  been  used  by  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors  of  his  grade.  These  seem  in  his 
opinion  to  have  written  a sort  of  Eng- 
lish which  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in 
the  high-polite  English  society  which  he 
had  frequented.  A few  others  of  these 
alleged  Scotticisms  were  to  be  found 
also  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible. 

Naturally  some  of  the  distinctions 
Sinclair  made  between  the  language  of 
North  and  of  South  Britain  strike  us 
now,  and  pretty  surely  struck  many  then, 
as  more  amusing  than  edifying.  To 
cause  a person  to  do  a thing  instead  of 
making  him  do  it  was,  we  were  told,  “a 
frequent  and  obnoxious  Scotticism.”  In- 
stead of  “ making  up  to  a lady,”  as  they 
said  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
the  proper  thing  in  the  southern  part 
was  “to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a 
lady.”  The  former  expression  had  prob- 
ably not  been  long  in  use;  but  a few 
there  must  have  been  even  then  who  were 
sufficiently  dense  not  to  recognize  that 
the  meaning  of  the  two  was  essentially 
different.  “ In  place  of  ” for  “ instead 
of,”  he  tells  us,  “ is  a Scotticism  often 
fallen  into.”  “ To  blow  the  bellows  ” was 
also  Scotch.  The  proper  way  of  express- 


ing the  action  was  “ to  blow  the  fire  with 
the  bellows.”  On  this  matter  Sinclair 
was  a little  hesitant  as  to  the  region  of 
use,  but  not  at  all  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  usage.  “If  blow  the  bellows,”  he 
said,  “ is  English,  it  is  surely  a ridiculous 
expression.”  Again  he  tells  us  that  the 
Scotch  say  “ to  fall  in  the  gutter,”  where 
the  English  would  say  “ to  fall  in  the  dirt.” 
The  reason  given  for  a distinction  which 
never  had  any  real  existence  was  as  fol- 
lows: “A  gutter,”  wrote  Sinclair,  “is 
properly  a passage  for  water,  not  the 
dirt  and  water  with  which  it  may  be 
filled.”  Little  satisfaction  would  it  be  to 
him  who  had  fallen  into  one  to  know 
that  the  defiling  dirt  he  found  in  it  wa9 
not  necessarily  there  according  to  any 
proper  definition  of  the  word. 

Page  after  page  could  be  taken  up 
with  these  asserted  distinctions  of  usage. 
They  either  did  not  exist  then,  or,  if  they 
had  existed  in  the  past,  had  long  passed 
away.  There  was,  however,  justification 
at  the  time  for  the  introduction  of 
certain  words  and  phrases  which  to  all 
readers  now  would  seem  strange  as  ever 
having  been  deemed  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land. They  were  soon  to  make  their  way 
into  universal  acceptance.  There  was 
another  Scotsman  to  whom  the  fact  of 
such  acceptance,  which  was  becoming 
every  day  more  plainly  perceptible, 
brought  extremest  grief.  This  was  the 
poet  Beattie.  His  glossary,  which  had 
been  printed  privately  in  1779,  he  brought 
out  publicly  in  1787.  It  was  time,  he 
felt,  for  him  to  come  forward  and  do 
something  toward  stemming  the  tide  of 
linguistic  corruption  which  was  setting 
in  with  increased  violence.  For  Beattie 
from  an  early  period  had  taken  the 
English  tongue  under  his  particular 
care.  Like  most  men  who  with  pure 
zeal  but  inadequate  knowledge  devote 
themselves  to  this  task,  it  had  brought 
him  little  but  anguish.  His  later 
years — he  died  in  1803 — were  saddened, 
not  to  say  rendered  miserable,  by  the 
prospect  of  the  ruin  which  in  various 
ways  was  overtaking  the  language.  His 
solicitude,  unlike  Hume’s,  was  not  so 
much  for  the  purity  of  his  own  speech 
as  for  the  purity  of  English  speech.  In 
particular  it  grieved  him  that  expres- 
sions, from  the  use  of  which  he  had  care- 
fully freed  his  own  style,  were  beginning 
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to  be  used  in  South  Britain.  According 
to  him,  Scottish  words  and  phrases  were 
crossing  the  Tweed  in  as  large  numbers 
as  Scotchmen  themselves.  The  English 
language,  as  we  learn  from  its  linguistic 
nurses  of  every  period,  has  always  been 
in  a state  of  ill  health.  For  centuries, 
if  we  can  trust  to  contemporary  experts, 
it  has  been  steadily  going  to  the  dogs 
from  the  increasing  prevalence  of  par- 
ticular ailments.  According  to  Beattie, 
one  virulent  malady  from  which  it  was 
at  that  time  suffering  sprang  from  the 
tendency  it  displayed  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  adopting  Scotch  words  and 
idioms.  This  the  degenerate  English- 
men of  that  day  had  apparently  not 
virtue  enough  to  resist. 

This  hostility  to  Scotticisms  purely  as 
Scotticisms  was  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 
The  place  where  a word  originates  is  of 
little  importance  as  regards  either  its 
use  or  its  usefulness.  When  it  presents 
itself  for  admission  the  question  that 
then  arises  is  primarily  whether  or  not 
it  supplies  an  actual  need;  secondarily, 
whether  it  is  well  or  ill  formed.  If  it 
meet  these  two  conditions  successfully, 
the  language  is  enriched  by  its  intro- 
duction, not  impaired.  Accordingly,  all 
this  -nonsense  about  Scotticisms  it  needed 
only  the  coming  of  a man  of  genius  to 
dissipate.  The  result  was  brought  about 
by  the  rise  of  Walter  Scott.  The  atti- 
tude he  assumed  was  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Hume  and  Beattie.  He 
had,  indeed,  a contempt  for  the  whole 
generation  of  purists,  which  they  have 
never  been  slow  to  resent.  This  he  hard- 
ly took  the  pains  to  conceal.  Naturally 
the  fact  that  he  was  employing  a Scotch 
word  unknown  to  English  readers,  or 
unused  by  English  writers,  was  one  of 
the  last  things  that  would  have  given 
him  the  slightest  concern. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  reason  to  worry 
himself  upon  this  point.  His  unbounded 
popularity  caused  the  expressions  he  used 
to  pass  muster  everywhere.  He  exercised 
the  right  with  which  genius  is  always 
endowed  of  conferring  citizenship  upon 
long-forgotten  or  hitherto  unused  words 
by  simply  using  them  himself.  Even 
those  which  he  coined  under  a mistaken 
conception  of  their  meaning  or  deriva- 
tion, like  the  illegitimate  sons  of  great 
monarchs,  received  from  his  begetting 
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of  them  a patent  of  nobility  of  which 
later  ages  have  not  deprived  them.  Few 
of  us  have  any  conception  of  the  number 
of  old  words  and  forms  which  Scott  made 
a constituent  part  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage. It  was  the  same  with  the  Scotti- 
cisms he  introduced.  Many  of  them 
were,  of  course,  forced  upon  him  by  the 
subjects  he  treated  or  the  characters  he 
depicted.  Others  could  have  been  avoided 
by  him  if  he  had  so  chosen.  He  did  not 
choose.  The  universal  acceptance  of  his 
writings,  coupled  with  the  greatness  of 
his  genius,  was  not  merely  sufficient  to 
overawe  critical  protest,  had  it  been 
uttered,  but  caused  some  of  the  words 
and  expressions  he  used  to  become  not 
only  familiar  but  fashionable.  With  his 
unhesitating  resort  to  Scotticisms  the  de- 
nunciation of  them  practically  subsided. 

Accordingly,  a certain  number  of  words 
originally  limited  to  Scottish  writers 
came  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  lit- 
erary speech  of  England.  Since  they 
served  a distinctly  valuable  use,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin  sank  into  abeyance. 
With  that  the  question  of  their  proprie- 
ty largely  disappeared  also.  The  occur- 
rence of  any  one  of  them  might  be  noted ; 
but  as  a general  rule  it  was  no  longer 
imputed  as  a reproach.  The  belief,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  average  reviewer 
continued  unabated  that  he  knows  all  the 
words  which  belong  to  the  language, 
and  is  able  to  pronounce  offhand  whether 
they  are  pure  English  or  not.  Since  the 
opprobrium  attaching  to  a Scottish  ori- 
gin had  largely  passed  away,  somebody 
or  some  country  must  be  found  to  bear 
the  burden  of  introducing  words  or 
phrases  unfamiliar  or  objectionable  to 
the  writer.  With  the  failure  of  Scot- 
land to  perform  this  useful  function,  tho 
rise  of  America  came  as  a godsend. 
Americanism  became  the  general  term 
applied  to  any  word  or  phrase  which  in- 
curred the  dislike  of  the  English  re- 
viewer. The  number  in  consequence 
which  ignorance  or  prejudice  has  imputed 
to  this  country  would  fill  a large  vol- 
ume. It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  originally  the  comment  or  connota- 
tion was  almost  invariably  of  a disparag- 
ing nature.  Now  it  is  not  unfrequently 
complimentary.  In  neither  case,  however, 
does  America  itself  often  deserve  either 
the  blame  or  the  praise. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

jasmine’s  letter 

“ T AN,  oh,  Ian,  what  mad  and  dreadful 

I things  you  have  written  to  me!”  Jas- 

X mine's  letter  ran — the  letter  which  she 
told  him  she  had  written  on  that  day 
when  all  was  lost.  “ Do  you  realize  what  you 
have  said,  and,  saying  it,  have  you  thought 
of  all  it  means  to  me?  You  have  tried  to 
think  of  what  is  best,  I know;  but  have  you 
thought  of  met  When  I read  your  letter 
first,  a flood  of  fire  seemed  to  run  through 
my  veins ; then  I became  as  though  I had 
been  dipped  in  ether,  and  all  the  winds  of 
an  arctic  sea  were  blowing  over  me. 

“To  go  with  you  now,  far  away  from 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  in  which 
you  work,  to  begin  life  again,  as  you  say 
— how  sweet  and  terrible  and  glad  it  would 
be!  But  I know,  oh,  I know  myself,  and  I 
know  you!  I am  like  one  who  has  lived 
forever.  I am  not  good,  and  I am  not 
foolish,  I am  only  mad;  and  the  madness 
in  me  urges  me  to  that  visionary  world 
where  you  and  I could  live  and  work  and 
wander,  and  be  content  with  all  that  would 
be  given  us  — joy,  seeing,  understanding, 
revealing,  doing. 

“ But,  Ian,  it  is  only  a visionary  world, 
that  world  of  which  you  speak.  It  does 
not  exist.  The  overmastering  love,  the 
desire  for  you  that  is  in  me,  makes  for  me 
the  picture  as  it  is  in  your  mind;  but  down 
beneath  all,  the  woman  in  me,  the  ever- 
lasting woman,  is  sure  there  is  no  such 
world. 

“Listen,  dear  child — I call  you  that,  for 
though  I am  only  twenty-five  I seem  as 
aged  as  the  Sphinx,  and  like  the  Sphinx 
that  begets  mockery,  so  my  soul,  which 
seems  to  have  looked  out  over  unnumbered 
centuries,  mocks  at  this  world  which  you 
would  make  for  you  and  me.  Listen,  Ian. 
It  is  not  a real  world,  and  I should  not — 
and  that  is  the  pitiful,  miserable  part  of 
it! — I should  not  make  you  happy,  if  I 
were  in  that  world  with  you.  To  my  dire 
regret  I know  it.  Suddenly  you  have 
roused  in  me  what  I can  honestly  say  I 
have  never  felt  before — strange,  reckless, 
hungry  feelings.  I am  like  some  young 


dweller  of  the  jungle  which,  cut  off  from 
its  kind,  tries,  with  a passion  that  eats 
and  eats  and  eats  away  its  very  flesh,  to 
get*  back  to  its  kind,  to  its  mate,  to  that 
other  wild  child  of  nature  which  waits  for 
the  one  appeasement  of  its  primeval  desire. 

“ Ian,  I must  tell  you  the  whole  truth 
about  myself  as  I understand  it.  I am  a 
hopeless,  painful  contradiction;  I have  al- 
ways been  so.  I have  always  wanted  to 
be  good,  but  something  has  always  driven 
me  where  the  flowers  have  a poisonous 
sweetness,  where  the  heart  grows  bad.  I 
want  to  cry  to  you,  Ian,  to  help  me  to  be 
good;  and  yet  something  drives  me  on  to 
want  to  share  with  you  the  fruit  which 
turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  long  end. 
And  behind  all  that  again,  some  tiny  little 
grain  of  honor  in  me  says  that  I must  not 
ask  you  to  help  me;  says  that  I ought  never 
to  look  into  your  eyes  again,  never  touch 
your  hand,  nor  see  you  any  more;  and 
from  the  little  grain  of  honor  comes  the 
solemn  whisper,  ‘Do  not  ruin  him;  do  not 
spoil  his  life.' 

“Your  letter  has  torn  my  heart,  so  that  it 
can  never  again  be  as  it  was  before,  and  be- 
cause there  is  some  big,  noble  thing  in  you, 
some  little,  not  ignoble  thing  is  born  in  me. 
Ian,  you  could  never  know  the  anguished 
desire  I have  to  be  with  you  always;  but, 
if  I keep  sane  at  all,  I will  not  go— -no, 
I will  not  go  with  you,  unless  the  madness 
carries  me  away.  It  would  kill  you.  I 
know,  because  I have  lived  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years.  My  spirit  and  my  body 
might  be  satisfied,  the  glory  in  having  you 
all  my  own  would  be  so  great;  but  there 
would  be  no  joy  for  you.  To  men  like  you, 
work  is  as  the  breath  of  life.  You  must 
always  be  fighting  for  something,  always 
climbing  higher,  because  you  see  some  big 
thing  to  do  which  is  so  far  above  you. 
Do  you  remember  when  we  read  together 
Browning’s  ‘ Grammarian 'T  Do  you  re- 
member the  lines — 

“‘Wait  ye  the  warning: 

Our  low  life  is  the  level's  and  the  night's, 

He's  for  the  morning!' 

“ Yes,  men  like  you  get  their  chance 
sooner  or  later,  because  you  work,  and  are 
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ready  to  take  the  gifts  of  Fate  when  they 
appear  and  before  they  pass.  You  are  al- 
ways for  the  morning;  you  will  be  always 
for  climbing,  if  some  woman  does  not 
drag  you  back.  That  woman  may  be  a 
wife,  or  it  may  be  a loving  and  living 
ghost  of  a wife  like  me.  Ian,  I could 
not  bear  to  see  what  would  come  at  last 
— the  disappoinment  in  your  face;  the  look 
of  hope  gone  from  your  eyes;  your  strug- 
gle to  climb,  and  the  struggle  of  no  avail. 
Sisyphus  had  never  such  a task  as  you 
would  have  on  the  hill  of  life,  if  I left 
all  behind  here  and  went  with  you.  You 
would  try  to  hide  it;  but  I would  see  you 
growing  older  hourly  before  my  eyes.  You 
would  smile — I wonder  if  you  know  what 
sort  of  wonderful,  alluring  thing  your  smile 

is,  Ian? — and  that  smile  would  drive  me  to 
kill  myself,  and  so  hurt  you  still  more. 
And  so  it  is  always  an  everlasting  circle 
of  penalty  and  pain  when  you  take  the 
laws  of  life  you  get  in  the  mountains  in 
your  hands,  and  break  them  in  pieces  on 
the  rocks  in  the  valleys,  and  make  new 
individual  laws  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  necessity. 

“ Isn’t  it  strange,  Ian,  that  I who  can 
do  wrong  so  easily  still  know  so  ■well  and 
value  so  well  what  is  right?  It  is  my 
mother  in  me  and  my  grandfather  in  me, 
both  of  them  fighting  for  possession.  Let 
me  empty  out  my  heart  before  you,  be- 
cause I know — I do  not  know  why,  but  I do 
know,  as  I write — that  some  dark  cloud 
lowers,  gathers  round  us,  in  which  we  shall 
be  lost,  shall  miss  the  touch  of  hand  and 
never  see  each  other’s  face  again.  I know 

it,  oh,  so  surely!  I did  not  really  love  you 
years  ago,  before  I married  Ruddy;  I did 
not  love  you  when  I married  him;  I did 
not  love  him;  I could  not  really  love  any 
one.  My  heart  was  broken  up  in  a thou- 
sand pieces  to  give  away  in  little  bits 
to  all  who  came.  But  I cared  for  you 
more  than  I cared  for  any  one  else  — so 
much  more;  because  you  were  so  able  and 
powerful,  and  were  meant  to  do  such  big 
things;  and  I had  just  enough  intelli- 
gence to  want  to  understand  you;  to  feel 
what  you  were  thinking,  to  grasp  its  mean- 
ing. however  dimly.  Yet  I have  no  real 
intellect.  I am  only  quick  and  rather 
clever — sharp,  as  Jigger  would  say,  and  with 
some  cunning,  too.  I have  made  so  many 
people  believe  that  I am  brilliant.  When  I 
think  and  talk  and  write,  I only  give  out 
in  a new  light  what  others  like  you  have 
taught  me;  give  out  a loaf  where  you  gave 
me  a crumb;  blow  a drop  of  water  into  a 
bushel  of  bubbles.  No,  I did  not  love  you, 
in  the  big  way,  in  those  old  days,  and  may- 
be it  is  not  love  I feel  for  you  now;  but  it 


is  a great  and  wonderful  thing,  so  different 
from  the  feeling  I once  had.  It  is  very 
powerful,  and  it  is  also  very  cruel,  because 
it  smothers  me  in  one  moment,  and  in  the 
next  it  makes  me  want  to  fly  to  you,  heed- 
less of  consequence. 

“ And  what  might  those  consequences  be, 
Ian,  and  shall  I let  you  face  them?  The 
real  world,  your  world,  England,  Europe, 
would  have  no  more  use  for  all  your  skill 
and  knowledge  and  power,  because  there 
would  be  a woman  in  the  way.  People 
who  would  want  to  be  your  helpers,  and 
to  follow  you,  would  turn  away  when  they 
saw  you  coming;  or  else  they  would  say 
the  superficial  things  which  are  worse  than 
blows  in  the  face  to  a man  who  wants  to 
feel  that  men  look  to  him  to  help  solve  the 
problems  perplexing  the  world.  While  it 
may  not  be  love  I feel  for  you,  whatever 
it  is,  it  makes  me  a little  just  and  un- 
selfish now.  I will  not — unless  a spring- 
time madness  drives  me  to  it  to-day — I will 
not  go  with  you. 

“ As  for  the  other  solution  you  offer, 
deceiving  the  world  as  to  your  purposes,  to 
go  far  away  upon  some  wild  mission,  and 
to  die! 

“ Ah,  no,  you  must  not  cheat  the  world 
so;  you  must  not  cheat  yourself  so!  And 
how  cruel  it  would  be  to  me!  Whatever 
I deserve  — and  in  leaving  you  to  marry 
Rudyard  I deserved  heavy  punishmentr— 
still  I do  not  deserve  the  torture  which 
would  follow  me  to  the  last  day  of  my  life 
if,  because  of  me,  you  sacrificed  that  which 
is  not  yours  alone,  but  which  belongs  to  all 
the  world.  I loathe  myself  when  I think 
of  the  old  wrong  that  I did  you;  but  no 
leper  woman  could  look  upon  herself  with 
such  horror  as  I should  upon  myself,  if, 
for  the  new  wrong  I have  done  you,  you 
were  to  take  your  own  life. 

“ These  are  so  many  words,  and  perhaps 
they  will  not  read  to  you  as  real.  That 
is  perhaps  because  I am  only  shallow  at  the 
best;  am  only,  as  you  once  called  me,  ‘a 
little  burst  of  eloquence’!  But  even  I can 
suffer,  and  I believe  that  even  I can  love. 
You  say  you  cannot  go  on  as  things  are; 
that  I must  go  with  you  or  you  must  die; 
and  yet  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go  with  you. 
You  have  said  that,  too.  But  do  you  not 
wonder  what  would  become  of  me,  if  either 
of  these  alternatives  are  followed?  A lit- 
tle while  ago  I could  deceive  Rudyard, 
and  put  myself  in  pretty  clothes  with  a 
smile,  and  enjoy  ray  breakfast  with  him 
and  look  in  his  face  boldly,  and  enjoy  the 
clothes,  and  the  world  and  the  gay  things 
that  are  in  it,  perhaps  because  I had  no 
real  moral  sense.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  out 
of  the  thing  which  the  world  would  con- 
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demn  as  most  immoral,  as  the  degradation 
of  the  heart  and  soul  and  body,  there  should 
spring  up  a new  sense  that  is  moral — per- 
haps the  first  true  glimmering  of  it?  Oh, 
dear  love  of  my  life,  comrade  of  my  soul, 
something  has  come  to  me  which  I never 
had  before,  and  for  that,  whatever  comes, 
my  lifelong  gratitude  must  be  yours! 
What  I now  feel  could  never  have  come 
except  through  fire  and  tears,  as  you  your- 
self say,  and  I know  so  well  that  the  fire 
is  at  my  feet,  and  the  tears — I wept  them 
all  last  night,  when  I too  wanted  to  die. 
I was  mad,  mad  last  night;  perhaps  I shall 
be  sane  again  when  all  the  fire  and  tears 
are  done. 

44  You  are  coming  at  eleven  to-day,  Ian 
— at  eleven.  It  is  now  seven.  I will  try 
and  send  this  letter  to  reach  you  before 
you  leave  your  rooms.  If  not,  I will  give 
it  to  you  when  you  come — at  eleven.  Why 
did  you  not  say  noon — noon — twelve  of  the 
clock?  The  end  and  the  beginning!  Why 
did  you  not  say  noon,  Ian?  If  you  get 
this  in  time,  do  not  come  till  noon.  The 
light  is  at  its  zenith  at  noon,  at  twelve;  and 
the  world  is  dark  at  twelve,  at  midnight. 
Twelve  at  noon;  twelve  at  night;  the  light 
and  the  dark!  Which  will  it  be  for  us, 
Ian?  Night  or  noon?  I wonder,  oh,  I 
wonder  if,  when  I see  you,  I shall  have  the 
strength  to  say,  * Yes,  go,  and  come  again 
no  more!’  Or  whether,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, I shall  wildly  say  f Let  us  go  away 
together/  Such  is  the  kind  of  woman  that 
I am.  And  you — dear  lover,  tell  me  truly 
what  kind  of  a man  are  vou? 

* “ Your 

“ Jasmine.” 

He  read  the  letter  slowly,  and  he  stopped 
again  and  again  as  though  to  steady  him- 
self. His  face  grew  ghostly  in  its  white- 
ness, and  once  he  poured  brandy  and  drank 
it  off  as  though  it  were  water.  When  he 
had  finished  the  letter  he  went  heavily 
over  to  the  fire  and  dropped  it  in.  He 
watched  it  bum,  until  only  the  flimsy  car- 
bon was  left. 

“ If  I had  not  gone  till  noon,”  he  said 
aloud,  in  a nerveless,  ghostly  voice — “if 
I had  not  gone  till  noon!  . . . Fellowes — did 
she — or  was  it  Byng?” 

He  was  so  occupied  with  his  thoughts 
that  he  was  not  at  first  conscious  that  some 
one  was  knocking. 

“Come  in,”  he  called  out  at  last. 

The  door  opened  and  Rudyard  Byng 
entered. 

“I  am  going  to  South  Africa,  Stafford,” 
he  said,  heavily.  “I  hear  that  you  are 


going,  too;  and  I have  come  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  go  out  together.” 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

KROOL 

“ A MESSAGE  from  Mr.  Byng  to  say  that 
■iA  he  may  be  a little  late,  but  he  says 
will  you  go  on  without  him?  He  will  come 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  footman,  having  delivered  himself, 
turned  to  withdraw,  but  Barry  Whalen 
called  him  back,  saying,  “Is  Mr.  Krool  in 
the  house?” 

The  footman  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
“Did  you  wish  to  see  him,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Not  at  present.  A little  later  perhaps,” 
answered  Barry,  with  a glance  round  the 
group,  who  eyed  him  curiously. 

At  a word  the  footman  withdrew.  As 
the  door  closed,  little  black,  oily  Zobieski 
dit  Melville  said  with  an  attempt  at  a 
joke,  “Is  ‘ Mr/  Krool  to  be  called  in  con- 
sultation?” 

“Oh,  don't  be  so  damned  funny,  Mel- 
ville,” answered  Barry.  “I  didn’t  ask  the 
question  for  nothing.” 

“These  aren’t  days  when  anybody  guesses 
much,”  remarked  Fleming,  the  Scotsman. 
“And  I’d  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Kruger, 
who  knows  a lot  of  things  and  doesn’t  gas, 
whether  he  means  the  mines  to  be  safe.” 

They  all  looked  inquiringly  at  Wallstein, 
who,  in  the  storms  which  rocked  them  all, 
kept  his  nerve  and  his  countenance  with  a 
power  almost  benign.  His  large,  limpid 
eye  looked  little  like  that  belonging  to  an 
eagle  of  finance,  as  he  had  been  called. 

“It  looked  for  a while  as  though  they’d  be 
left  alone,”  said  Wallstein,  leaning  heavily 
on  the  table,  “but  I’m  not  so  sure  now.” 
He  glanced  at  Barry  Whalen  significantly, 
and  the  latter  surveyed  the  group  enigmat- 
ically. 

“There’s  something  evidently  waiting 
to  be  said,”  remarked  Wolff,  the  silent 
partner  in  more  senses  than  one.  “What’s 
the  use  of  waiting?” 

Two  or  three  of  those  present  looked  at 
Ian  Stafford,  who,  standing  by  the  window, 
seemed  oblivious  of  them  all.  Byng  had 
requested  him  to  be  present,  with  a view 
to  asking  his  advice  concerning  some  in- 
ternational aspect  of  the  situation,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  group  had  welcomed  the  sug- 
gestion eagerly,  for  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
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tion  they  were  not  so  well  equipped  as  on 
others.  But  when  it  came  to  the  discussion 
of  inner  local  policy  there  seemed  hesita- 
tion in  speaking  freely  before  him.  Wall- 
stein,  however,  gave  a reassuring  nod  and 
said,  meaningly: 

“We  took  up  careful  strategical  positions, 
but  our  camp  has  been  overlooked  from  a 
kopje  higher  than  ours.” 

“We  have  been  the  victims  of  treachery 
for  years,”  burst  out  Fleming,  with  anger. 
“Nearly  everything  we’ve  done  here, 
nearly  everything  the  government  has  done 
here,  has  been  known  to  Kruger — ever  since 
the  Raid.” 

“I  think  it  could  have  been  stopped,” 
said  the  once  Zobieeki,  with  an  ugly  gri- 
mace, and  an  attempt  at  an  accent  which 
would  suit  his  new  name.  “Byng’s  to 
blame.  We  ought  to  have  put  down  our 
feet  from  the  start.  We’re  Byng-ridden.” 

“Keep  a civil  tongue,  Israel,”  snarled 
Barry  Whalen.  “You  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  that  is  the  state  in  which  you  most 
shine — in  your  natural  state  of  ignorance, 
like  the  heathen  in  his  blindness.  But 
before  Byng  comes  I’d  better  give  you  all 
some  information  I’ve  got.” 

“Isn’t  it  for  Byng  to  hear?”  asked 
Fleming. 

“Very  much  so;  but  it’s  for  you  all  to 
decide  what’s  to  be  done.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Stafford  can  help  us  in  the  matter,  as  he 
has  been  with  Byng  very  lately.”  Wall- 
stein  looked  inquiringly  towards  Stafford. 

The  group  nodded  appreciatively,  and 
Stafford  came  forward  to  the  table,  but 
without  seating  himself.  “Certainly  you 
may  command  me,”  he  said.  “What  is 
the  mystery?” 

In  short  and  abrupt  sentences  Barry 
Whalen,  with  an  occasional  interjection 
and  explanation  from  Wallstein,  told  of  the 
years  of  leakage  in  regard  to  their  plans,  of 
moves  circumvented  by  information  which 
could  only  have  been  got  by  treacherous 
means  either  in  South  Africa  or  in  London. 

“We  didn’t  know  for  sure  which  it  was,” 
said  Barry,  “but  the  proof  has  come  at 
last.  One  of  Kruger’s  understrappers  from 
Holland  was  successfully  tapped,  and  we’ve 
got  proof  that  the  trouble  was  here  in 
London,  here  in  this  house  where  we  sit — 
Byng’s  home.” 

There  was  a stark  silence,  in  which  more 
than  one  nodded  significantly,  and  looked 
round  furtively  to  see  how  the  others  took 
the  news. 


“Here  is  absolute  proof.  There  were 
two  in  it  here — Adrian  Fellowes  and 
Krool.” 

“Adrian  Fellowes!” 

It  was  Ian  Stafford’s  voice,  insistent  and 
inquiring. 

“Here  is  the  proof,  as  I say.”  Barry 
Whalen  leaned  forward  and  pushed  a paper 
over  on  the  table,  to  which  were  attached 
two  or  three  smaller  papers  and  some 
cablegrams.  “Look  at  them.  Take  a 
good  look  at  them,  and  see  how  we’ve  been 
done — done  brown.  The  hand  that  dip- 
ped in  the  same  dish,  as  it  were,  him 
handed  out  misfortune  to  us  by  the 
bucketful.  We've  been  carted  in  the  house 
of  a friend.” 

The  group,  all  standing,  leaned  over,  as 
Barry  Whalen  showed  them  the  papers, 
one  by  one,  then  passed  them  round  for 
examination. 

“It’s  deadly,”  said  Fleming.  “Men 
have  had  their  throats  cut  or  been  hanged 
for  less.  I wouldn’t  mind  a hand  in  it 
myself.” 

“We  warned  Byng  years  ago,”  inter- 
posed Barry,  “but  it  was  no  use.  And 
we’ve  paid  for  it  par  and  premium.” 

“What  can  be  done  to  Krool?”  asked 
Fleming. 

“Nothing  particular — here,”  said  Barry 
"Whalen,  ominously. 

“Let’s  have  the  swine  in,”  urged  one  of 
the  group. 

“Without  Byng’s  permission?”  inter- 
jected Wallstein. 

There  was  a silence.  The  last  time  any 
of  them,  except  Wallstein,  had  seen  Byng, 
was  on  the  evening  when  he  had  overheard 
the  slanders  concerning  Jasmine,  and  none 
had  pleasant  anticipation  of  this  meeting 
with  him  now.  They  recalled  his  de- 
parture when  Barry  Whalen  had  said, 
“God,  how  he  hates  us!”  He  was  not 
likely  to  hate  them  less,  when  they  proved 
that  Fellowes  and  Krool  had  betrayed  him 
and  them  all.  They  had  a wholesome  fear 
of  him  in  more  senses  than  one,  because, 
during  the  past  few  years,  while  Wallstein’s 
health  was  bad,  Byng’s  position  had  become 
more  powerful  financially,  and  he  could  ruin 
any  one  of  them,  if  he  chose.  And  a man 
like  Byng  in  “going  large”  might  do  the 
Samson  business.  Besides,  he  had  grown 
strangely  uncertain  in  his  temper  of  late, 
and,  as  Barry  Whalen  had  said,  “It  isn’t 
good  to  trouble  a wounded  bull  in  the 
ring.” 
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They  had  him  on  the  hip  in  one  way 
through  the  exposure  of  Krool,  but  they  were 
all  more  or  less  dependent  on  his  financial 
movements.  They  were  all  enraged  at  Byng 
because  he  had  disregarded  all  warnings  re- 
garding Krool;  but  what  could  they  do? 
Instinctively  they  turned  now  to  Stafford, 
whose  reputation  for  brains  and  diplomacy 
was  so  great  and  whose  friendship  with 
B^mg  was  so  close. 

Stafford  had  come  to-day  for  two  rea- 
sons: to  do  what  he  could  to  help  Byng — 
far  the  last  time;  and  to  say  to  Byng  that 
they  could  not  travel  together  to  South 
Africa.  To  make  the  long  journey  with 
hkn  was  beyond  his  endurance.  He  must 
put  the  world  between  Rudyard  and  him- 
self; he  must  efface  all  companionship. 
With  this  last  act,  begotten  of  the  blind 
•onfidence  Rudyard  had  in  him,  their  in- 
tercourse must  cease  forever.  This  would  be 
easy  enough  in  South  Africa.  Once  at  the 
front,  it  was  as  sure  as  anything  on  earth 
that  they  would  never  meet  again.  It  was 
torture  to  meet  him,  and  the  day  of  the  in- 
quest, when  Byng  had  come  to  his  rooms 
after  his  interview  with  Lady  Tynemouth 
and  Mr.  Mappin,  he  had  been  tried  beyond 
endurance. 

"Shall  we  have  Krool  in  without  Byng's 
permission?  Is  it  wise?”  asked  Wallstein 
again.  He  looked  at  Stafford,  and  Stafford 
instantly  replied: 

"It  would  be  well  to  see  Krool,  I think. 
Your  action  could  then  be  decided  by 
Kroors  attitude  and  what  he  says.” 

Barry  Whalen  rang  the  bell,  and  the  foot- 
man came.  After  a brief  waiting  Krool 
entered  the  room  with  irritating  delibera- 
tion and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  looked  at  no  one,  but  stood  contem- 
plating space  with  a composure  which  made 
Barry  Whalen  almost  jump  from  his  seat 
in  rage. 

"Come  a little  closer,”  said  Wallstein 
in  a soothing  voice,  but  so  Wallstein  would 
have  spoken  to  a man  he  was  about  to 
disembowel. 

Krool  came  nearer,  and  now  he  looked 
round  at  them  all  slowly  and  inquiringly. 
As  no  one  spoke  for  a moment  he  shrugged 
shoulders. 

"If  you  shrug  your  shoulders  again, 
damn  you,  I'll  sjambok  you  here  as  Kruger 
did  at  Vleifontein!”  said  Barry  Whalen 
in  a low,  angry  voice.  "You've  been  too 
kmg  without  the  sjambok.” 

"This  is  not  the  Vaal,  eet  is  Englan',” 


answered  Krool,  huskily.  "The  Law— 
here!” 

"Zo  you  think  ze  law  of  England  would 
help  you — eh?”  asked  Zobieski,  with  a cruel 
leer,  relapsing  into  his  natural  vernacular. 

"I  mean  what  I say,  Krool,”  interposed 
Barry  Whalen,  fiercely,  motioning  Zobieski 
to  silence.  "I  will  sjambok  you  till  you 
can't  move,  here  in  England,  here  in  this 
house,  if  you  shrug  your  shoulders  again, 
or  lift  an  eyebrow,  or  do  one  damned  im- 
pudent thing.” 

He  got  up  and  rang  a bell.  A footman 
appeared.  "There  is  a rhinoceros-hide 
whip,  on  the  wall  of  Mr.  Byng's  study. 
Bring  it  here,”  he  said,  quietly,  but  with 
suppressed  passion. 

"Don't  be  mad,  Whalen,”  said  Wall- 
stein, but  with  no  great  force,  for  he  would 
richly  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  spy  and 
traitor  under  the  whip.  Stafford  regarded 
the  scene  with  detached,  yet  deep  and 
melancholy  interest. 

While  they  waited,  Krool  seemed  to 
shrink  a little;  but  as  he  watched  like  some 
animal  at  bay,  Stafford  noticed  that  his 
face  became  venomous  and  paler,  and  some 
sinister  intention  showed  in  his  eyes. 

The  whip  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the 
table  beside  Barry  Whalen,  and  the  foot- 
man disappeared,  looking  curiously  at  the 
group  and  at  Krool. 

Barry  Whalen's  fingers  closed  on  the 
whip,  and  now  a look  of  fear  crept  over 
Krool's  face.  If  there  was  one  thing  cal- 
culated to  stir  with  fear  the  Kaffir  blood  in 
him,  it  was  the  sight  of  the  sjambok. 
Boer  as  he  was,  the  Kaffir  strain  was 
strong,  and  he  had  native  tendencies  and 
predispositions  out  of  proportion  to  the 
native  blood  in  him — maybe  because  he  had 
been  treated  more  like  a native  than  a white 
man  by  his  Boer  masters  in  the  past. 

As  Stafford  viewed  the  scene,  it  suddenly 
came  home  to  him  how  strange  was  this 
occurrence  in  Park  Lane.  It  was  medieval, 
it  belonged  to  some  land  unslaked  of  bar- 
barism. He  realized  all  at  once  how  little 
these  men  around  him  represented  the 
land  in  which  they  were  living,  and  how 
much  they  were  part  of  the  far-off  land 
which  was  now  in  the  throes  of  war. 

To  these  men  this  was  in  one  sense  an 
alien  country.  Through  the  dulled  noises 
of  London  there  came  to  their  ears  the  click 
of  the  wheels  of  a cape-wagon,  the  crack  of 
the  Kaffir's  whip,  the  creak  of  the  dussel- 
boom.  They  saw  the  spoor  of  a company 
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of  elephants  in  the  East  country,  they  saw 
through  the  November  mist  the  springbok 
flying  across  the  veldt,  a herd  of  zebras 
taking  cover  with  the  wild  deer,  or  a cloud 
of  locusts  sailing  out  of  the  sun  to  devas- 
tate the  green  lands.  Through  the  smoky 
smell  of  London  there  came  to  them 
the  scent  of  the  wattle,  the  stinging  odor 
of  ten  thousand  cattle,  the  reek  of  a native 
camp,  the  sharp  sweetness  of  orange  groves, 
the  aromatic  air  of  the  Karroo,  laden  with 
the  breath  of  a thousand  wild  herbs. 
Through  the  drizzle  of  the  autumn  rain  they 
heard  the  wild  thunderbolt  tear  the  trees 
from  their  earthly  moorings.  In  their 
eyes  was  the  mad  lightning  that  searched 
in  spasms  of  anger  for  its  prey,  while  there 
swept  over  the  brown,  aching  veldt  the  flood 
which  filled  the  spruits,  which  made  the 
rivers  seas,  and  plowed  fresh  channels 
through  the  soil.  The  luxury  of  this  room, 
with  its  shining  mahogany  tables  its 
tapestried  walls,  its  rare  fireplace  and  mas- 
sive overmantel  brought  from  Italy,  its 
exquisite  stained-glass  windows,  was  only 
part  of  a play  they  were  acting;  it  was  not 
their  real  life. 

And  now  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
saw  anything  incongruous  in  the  whip 
of  rhinoceros-hide  lying  on  the  table  or 
clenched  in  Barry  Whalen's  hand.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gave  them  a sense  of  supreme 
naturalness.  They  had  lived  in  a land 
where  the  sjambok  was  the  symbol  of  prog- 
ress. It  represented  the  movement  for- 
ward of  civilization  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  the  virkleur  of  the  pioneer,  without 
which  the  long  train  of  cape-wagons,  with 
the  oxen  in  longer  coils  of  effort,  would  never 
have  advanced;  without  which  the  Kaffir, 
the  bush-boy,  and  the  Hottentot  would  have 
sacrificed  every  act  of  civilization.  It  pre- 
vented crime,  it  punished  crime,  it  took 
the  place  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  der- 
ringer of  that  other  civilization  beyond 
the  Mississippi;  it  was  the  lock  to  the  door 
in  the  wild  places,  the  open  sesame  to  the 
territories  where  native  chiefs  ruled  com- 
munal tribes  by  playing  tyrant  to  the 
commune.  It  was  the  rod  of  Aaron  stay- 
ing the  plague  of  barbarism.  It  was  the 
sceptre  of  the  veldt.  It  drew  blood,  it 
ate  human  flesh,  it  secured  order  where 
there  was  no  law,  and  it  did  the  work  of 
prison  and  penitentiary.  It  was  the  sym- 
bol of  authority  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  race. 

Stafford  was  the  only  man  present  who 
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saw  anything  incongruous  in  the  scene,  and 
yet  his  travels  in  the  East,  his  year  in 
Persian  Thibet  and  Afghanistan,  had  made 
him  understand  things  not  revealed  to  the 
wise  and  prudent  of  European  domains. 
With  Krool  before  them,  who  was  of 
the  veldt  and  the  karoo,  whose  natural 
habitat  was  but  a cross  between  a Kaffir’s 
kraal  and  the  stoep  of  a dopper’s  home, 
these  men  were  instantly  transported  to 
the  land  where  their  hearts  were  in  spite 
of  all,  though  the  flesh-pots  of  the  West 
End  of  London  had  turned  them  into  by- 
paths for  a while.  The  skin  had  been 
scratched  by  Krool’s  insolence  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  treachery,  and  the  Tartar 
showed — the  sjambok  his  scimitar. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Stafford  was  affected  by 
it  all.  He  understood.  Thiswas  not  London; 
the  scene  had  shifted  to  Potchefstrom  or 
Middelburg,  and  Krool  was  transformed 
too.  The  sjambok  had,  like  a wizard’s 
wand,  as  it  were,  lifted  him  away  from  Eng- 
land to  spaces  where  he  watched  from  the 
gray  rock  of  a kopje  for  the  glint  of  an 
assegai  or  the  red  of  a Rooinek’s  tunic: 
and  he  had  done  both  in  his  day. 

“We’ve  got  you  at  last,  Krool,”  said 
Wallstein.  “We’ve  been  some  time  at  it, 
but  it’s  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and 
we  have  you — ” 

“like  that — like  that,  jackal!”  inter- 
jected Barry  Whalen,  opening  and  shutting 
his  lean  fingers  with  a gesture  of  savage 
possession. 

“What?”  asked  Krool,  with  a malevolent 
thrust  forward  of  his  head.  “What?” 

“You  betrayed  us  to  Kruger,”  answered 
Wallstein,  holding  the  papers.  “We  have 
here  the  proof  at  last.” 

“You  betrayed  England  and  her  secrets, 
and  yet  you  think  the  English  law  would 
protect  you  against  this,”  said  Barry  Wha- 
len, harshly,  handling  the  sjambok. 

“What  I betray?”  Krool  asked  again. 
“What  I tell?” 

With  great  deliberation  Wallstein  ex- 
plained. 

“Where  proof?”  Krool  asked,  doggedly. 

“We  have  just  enough  to  hang  you,” 
said  Wallstein,  grimly,  and  lifted  and 
showed  the  papers  Barry  Whalen  had 
brought. 

An  insolent  smile  crossed  Krool’s  face. 

“You  find  out  too  late.  Mr.  Fellowes 
is  dead.  So  much  you  get,  but  the  work  is 
done.  It  not  matter  now.  It  is  all  done 
— altogether.  Oom  Paul  speaks  now,  and 
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everything  is  his — from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambesi,  everything  his.  It  is  too  late. 
What  can  to  do?"  Suddenly  ferocity 
showed  in  his  face.  “It  come  at  last.  It 
is  the  end  of  the  English  both  sides  the 
Vaal.  . . . They  will  go  down  like  wild  hogs 
into  the  sea  with  Joubert  and  Botha  behind 
them.  It  is  the  day  of  Oom  Paul  and 
Christ.  The  God  of  Israel  gives  to  his 
own  the  tents  of  the  Rooineks." 

In  spite  of  the  fierce  passion  of  the  man, 
who  had  suddenly  disclosed  a side  of  his 
nature  hitherto  hidden — the  savage  piety 
of  the  dopper-Boer  impregnated  with  ster- 
eotyped missionary  phrasing,  Ian  Staf- 
ford almost  laughed  outright.  In  the 
presence  of  Jews  like  Zobieski  and  others 
it  seemed  so  droll  that  this  Kaffir-Boer 
should  talk  about  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
link  Oom  Paul  with  the  Great  Liberator 
as  partners  in  triumph — “The  day  of  Oom 
Paul  and  Christ!” 

In  all  the  years  Krool  had  been  in  Eng- 
land he  had  never  been  inside  a place  of 
worship  or  given  any  sign  of  that  fanaticism 
which,  all  at  once,  he  had  made  manifest. 
He  had  seemed  a pagan  to  all  of  his  class, 
had  acted  as  a pagan. 

Barry  Whalen,  as  well  as  Ian  Stafford, 
saw  the  humor  of  the  situation,  while 
they  were  confounded  by  the  courageous 
malice  of  the  traitor.  It  came  to  Barry’s 
mind  at  the  moment,  as  it  came  to  Ian 
Stafford’s,  that  Krool  had  some  card  to 
play  which  would,  to  his  mind,  serve 
him  well;  and,  by  instinct,  both  found 
the  right  clue.  Barry’s  anger  became 
uneasiness,  and  Stafford’s  interest  turned 
to  anxiety. 

There  was  an  instant’s  pause  after 
Krool’s  words,  and  then  Wolff  the  silent, 
gone  “fut,”  caught  the  sjambok  from  the 
hands  of  Barry  Whalen.  He  made  a move- 
ment towards  Krool,  who  again  suddenly 
shrank,  as  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from 
a weapon  of  steel. 

“Wait  a minute,”  cried  Fleming,  seizing 
the  arm  of  his  friend.  “One  minute. 
There’s  something  more.”  Turning  to 
Wallstein,  he  said,  “If  Krool  consents  to 
leave  England  at  once  for  South  Africa, 
let  him  go.  Is  it  agreed?  He  must  either 
be  dealt  with  adequately  or  get  out.  Is 
it  agreed?” 

“I  do  what  I like,”  said  Krool,  with 
a snarl,  in  which  his  teeth  showed  glassily 
against  his  drawn  lips.  “No  one  make 
me  do  what  I not  want.” 
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“The  Baas— you  have  forgotten  him,” 
said  Wallstein. 

A look  combined  of  cunning,  fear,  and 
servility  crossed  Krool’s  face,  but  he  said, 
morosely: 

“The  Baas — I will  do  what  I like.” 

There  was  a singular  defiance  and  mean- 
ing in  his  tone,  and  the  moment  seemed 
critical,  for  Barry  Whalen’s  face  was 
distorted  with  fury.  Stafford  suddenly 
stooped  and  whispered  a word  in  Wall- 
stein’s  ear,  and  then  said: 

“Gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I should 
like  a few  words  with  Krool  before  Mr. 
Byng  comes.  I think  perhaps  Krool  will 
see  the  best  course  to  pursue  when  we  have 
talked  together.  In  one  sense  it  is  none 
of  my  business,  in  another  sense  it  is 
everybody’s  business.  A few  minutes,  if 
you  please,  gentlemen.”  There  was  some- 
thing almost  authoritative  in  his  tone. 

“For  Byng’s  sake — his  wife — you  under- 
stand,” was  all  Stafford  had  said  under  his 
breath,  but  it  was  an  illumination  to  Wall- 
stein, who  whispered  so  only  Stafford  could 
hear:  “Yes,  that's  it.  Krool  holds  some 
card,  and  he’ll  play  it  now.” 

By  his  glance  and  by  his  word  of  assent, 
Wallstein  set  the  cue  for  the  rest,  and  they 
all  got  up  and  went  slowly  into  the  other 
room.  Barry  Whalen  was  about  to  take 
the  sjambok,  but  Stafford  laid  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  Barry  and  he  exchanged  a 
look  of  understanding. 

“Stafford's  a little  bit  of  us  in  a way,” 
said  Barry  in  a whisper  to  Wallstein  as 
they  left  the  room.  “ He  knows,  too,  what  a 
sjambok’s  worth  in  Krool’s  eyes.” 

When  the  two  were  left  alone,  Stafford 
slowly  seated  himself,  and  his  fingers  played 
idly  with  the  sjambok. 

“You  say  you  will  do  what  you  like,  in 
spite  of  the  Baas?”  he  asked,  in  a low,  even 
tone. 

“If  the  Baas  hurt  me,  I will  hurt.  If 
anybody  hurt  me,  I will  hurt.” 

“You  will  hurt  the  Baas,  eh?  I thought 
he  saved  your  life  on  the  Limpopo.” 

A flush  stole  across  Krool’s  face,  and  when 
it  passed  again  he  was  paler  than  before. 

“I  have  save  the  Baas,”  he  answered, 
sullenly. 

“From  what?” 

“From  you.” 

With  a powerful  effort,  Stafford  con- 
trolled himself.  He  dreaded  what  was  now 
to  be  said,  but  he  felt  inevitably  what  it 
was. 
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“How — from  me?" 

“If  that  Fellowes’  letter  come  into  his 
hands  first,  yours  would  not  matter.  She 
would  not  go  with  you." 

Stafford  had  far  greater  difficulty  in 
staying  his  hand  than  had  Barry  Whalen, 
for  the  sjambok  seemed  the  only  reply  to 
the  dark  suggestion.  He  realized  how,  like 
the  ostrich,  he  had  thrust  his  head  into  the 
sand,  imagining  that  no  one  knew  what 
was  between  him  and  Jasmine.  Yet  here 
was  one  who  knew,  here  was  one  who  had, 
for  whatever  purpose,  precipitated  a crisis 
with  Fellowes  to  prevent  a crisis  with 
himself. 

Suddenly  Stafford  thought  of  an  awful 
possibility.  He  fastened  the  gloomy  eyes 
of  the  man  before  him,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  see  any  stir  of  emotion,  and  said: 
“It  did  not  come  out  as  you  expected?" 

“Altogether — yes.” 

“You  wished  to  part  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Byng.  That  did  not  happen.” 

“The  Baas  is  going  to  South  Africa.” 

“And  Mr.  Fellowes?” 

“He  went  as  I look  for.” 

“He  died — heart-failure,  eh?” 

A look  of  contempt,  malevolence,  and 
secret  reflection  came  into  Krool’s  face. 
“He  was  kill,”  he  said. 

“Who  killed  him?” 

Krool  was  about  to  shrug  his  shoulders, 
but  his  glance  fell  on  the  sjambok,  and  he 
made  an  ugly  gesture  with  his  lean  fingers. 
“There  was  yourself.  You  went  to  him. 
He  had  hurt  you — Good! . . . There  was  the 
Baas,  he  went  to  him.  The  dead  man  had 
hurt  him — Good!” 

Stafford  interrupted  him  by  an  exclama- 
tion. “What’s  that  you  say — the  Baas 
went  to  Mr.  Fellowes?” 

“As  I tell  the  vrauw,  Mrs.  Byng,  when 
die  say  me  go  from  the  house  to-day — I say 
I will  go  when  the  Baas  send  me.” 

“The  Baas  went  to  Mr.  Fellowes — 
when?” 

“Two  hours  before  you  go,  and  one  hour 
before  the  vrauw,  she  go.” 

Like  some  animal  looking  out  of  a jungle, 
so  Krool’s  eyes  glowed  from  beneath  his 
heavy  eyebrows,  as  he  drawled  out  the 
words. 

“The  Baas  went — you  saw  him?” 

“With  my  own  eyes.” 

“How  long  was  he  there?” 

“Ten  minutes.” 

“ Mrs.  Byng — you  saw  her  go  in?” 

“And  come  out  too.” 
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“And  me — you  followed  me — you  saw 
me,  also?” 

“I  saw  all  that  come,  all  that  go  in  to 
him.” 

With  a swift  mind  Stafford  saw  his  ad- 
vantage— the  one  chance,  the  one  card  he 
could  play,  the  one  move  he  could  make 
in  checkmate,  if  and  when  necessary.  “So 
you  saw  all  that  came  and  went.  And  you 
came  and  went  yourself!" 

His  eyes  were  hard  and  bright  as  he  held 
Krool’s,  and  there  was  a sinister  smile  on 
his  lips. 

“You  know  I come  and  go — you  say  me 
that?”  said  Krool,  with  a sudden  look  of 
vague  fear  and  surprise.  He  had  not  fore- 
seen tills. 

“You  accuse  yourself.  You  saw  this 
person  and  that  go  out,  and  you  think  to 
hold  them  in  your  dirty  clutches;  but  you 
had  more  reason  than  any  one  for  killing 
Mr.  Fellowes.” 

“What?”  asked  Krool,  furtively. 

“You  hated  him  because  he  was  a traitor 
like  yourself.  You  hated  him  because  he 
had  hurt  the  Baas.” 

“That  is  so — altogether,  but — ” 

"You  need  not  explain.  If  any  one 
killed  Mr.  Fellowes,  why  not  you?  You 
came  and  went  from  his  rooms,  too.” 

Krool’s  face  was  now  yellowish  pale. 
“Not  me.  ...  I know,  but  it  was  not  me.” 

“You  would  run  a worse  chance  than  any 
one.  Your  character  would  damn  you — 
a partner  with  him  in  crime.  What  jury 
in  the  world  but  would  convict  you  on 
your  own  evidence?  Besides,  you  knew — ” 

He  paused  to  deliver  a blow  on  the  barest 
chance.  It  was  an  insidious  challenge 
which,  if  it  failed,  might  do  more  harm 
to  others,  might  do  great  harm,  but 
he  plunged.  “You  knew  about  the 
needle.” 

Krool  was  cowed  and  silent.  On  a ven- 
ture Stafford  had  struck  home — straight 
home. 

“You  knew  that  Mr.  Fellowes  had  stolen 
the  needle  from  Mr.  Mappin  at  Glencader.” 

“ How  you  know  that?”  asked  Krool,  in  a 
husky,  arid  voice. 

“I  saw  him  steal  it — and  you?” 

“No.  He  tell  me.” 

“What  did  he  mean  to  do  with  it?” 

A look  came  into  Rrool’s  eyes,  malev- 
olent and  barbaric. 

“Not  to  kill  himself,”  he  reflected. 
“There  is  always  some  one  a man  or  a 
woman  want  kill.” 
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There  was  a hideous  commonplaceness  in  “Byng  has  come.  He  has  been  told  about 
the  tone  which  struck  a chill  to  Stafford’s  him,”  he  said  in  French  to  Stafford,  and 
heart.  jerking  his  head  towards  Krool. 

“No  doubt  there  is  alwayB  some  one  Stafford  rose.  “It’s  all  right,”  he  an- 
you  want  to  kill.  Now  listen,  Krool.  You  swered  in  the  same  language.  “I  think 
think  you’ve  got  a hold  over  me — over  Mrs.  things  will  be  safe  now.  He  has  a whole- 
Byng.  You  threaten.  Well,  I have  passed  some  fear  of  the  Baas.” 
through  the  fire  of  the  coroner’s  inquest.  He  turned  to  Krool.  “If  you  say  to  the 
I have  nothing  to  fear.  You  have.  I Baas  what  you  have  said  to  me  about  Mr. 
saw  you  in  the  street  as  you  watched.  You  Fellowes  or  about  the  Baas’s  vrauw,  you 
came  behind  me — ” will  have  a bad  time.  You  will  think  that 

He  remembered  now  the  footsteps  that  wild  hawks  are  picking  out  your  vitals, 
paused  when  he  did,  the  figure  behind  his  in  If  you  have  sense,  you  will  do  what  I tell 
the  dark,  as  he  watched  for  Jasmine  to  you.” 

come  out  from  Fellowes’  rooms,  and  he  Krool’s  eyes  were  on  the  door  through 
determined  to  plunge  once  more.  which  Wallstein  had  come.  His  gaze  was 

“I  recognized  you,  and  I saw  you  in  the  fixed  and  tortured.  Stafford  had  suddenly 
Strand  just  before  that.  I did  not  speak  roused  in  him  some  strange  superstitious 
at  the  inquest,  because  I wanted  no  scandal,  element.  He  was  like  a creature  of  a lower 
If  I had  spoken,  you  would  have  been  order  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  con- 
arrested.  Whatever  happened  your  chances  trolling  power.  It  was,  however,  the  door 
were  worse  than  those  of  any  one.  You  behind  him  which  opened,  and  he  gave  a 
can’t  frighten  me,  or  my  friends  in  there,  or  start  of  surprise  and  terror.  He  knew  who 
the  Baas,  or  Mrs.  Byng.  Look  after  your  it  was.  He  did  not  turn  round,  but  his 
own  skin.  You  are  the  vile  scum  of  the  head  bent  forward,  as  though  he  would 
earth,” — he  determined  to  take  a strong  take  a blow  from  behind,  and  his  eyes  al- 
line  now,  since  he  had  made  a powerful  most  closed.  Stafford  saw  with  a curious 
impression  on  the  creature  before  him — meticulousness  the  long  eyelashes  touch 
“and  you  will  do  what  the  Baas  likes,  not  the  gray  cheek. 

what  you  like.  He  saved  your  life.  Bad  “There’s  no  fight  in  him  now,”  he  said 
as  you  are,  the  Baas  is  your  Baas  for  ever  to  Byng  in  French.  “He  was  getting 
and  ever,  and  what  he  wants  to  do  with  nasty,  but  I’ve  got  him  in  order.  He  knows 
you  he  will  do.  When  his  eyes  look  too  much.  Remember  that,  Byng.” 
into  yours,  you  will  think  the  lightning  Byng’s  look  was  as  that  of  a man  who  had 
speaks.  You  are  his  slave.  If  he  hates  passed  through  some  chamber  of  torture, 
you,  you  will  die;  if  he  curses  you,  you  but  the  flabbiness  had  gone  suddenly  from 
will  wither.”  his  face,  and  even  from  his  figure,  though 

He  played  upon  the  superstitious  ele-  heavy  lines  had  gathered  round  the  mouth 
ment,  the  native  strain  again.  It  was  and  scarred  the  forehead.  He  looked 
deeper  in  Krool  than  anything  else.  worn  and  much  thinner,  but  there  was  a 

"Do  you  think  you  can  defy  them?”  look  in  his  eyes  which  Stafford  had  never 
Stafford  went  on,  jerking  a finger  toward  seen  there — a new  look  of  deeper  seeing, 
the  other  room.  “They  are  from  the  veldt,  of  revelation,  of  realization.  With  all  his 
They  will  have  you  as  sure  as  the  crack  of  a ability  and  force,  Byng  had  been  always 
whip.  This  is  England,  but  they  are  from  much  of  a boy, solittleatone  with  the  hidden 
the  veldt.  On  the  veldt  you  know  what  things — the  springs  of  human  conduct,  the 
they  would  do  to  you.  If  you  speak  against  contradictions  of  human  nature,  the  worst 
the  Baas,  it  is  bad  for  you;  if  you  speak  in  the  best  of  us,  the  forces  that  emerge 
against  the  Baas’s  vrauw  it  will  be  ten  times  without  warning  in  all  human  beings,  to 
worse.  Do  you  hear?”  send  them  on  untoward  courses  and  at 

There  was  a strange  silence,  in  which  sharp  tangents  to  all  the  habits  of  their 
Stafford  could  feel  Krool’s  soul  struggling  existence  and  their  character.1  In  a real 
in  the  dark,  as  it  were — a struggle  as  of  sense  he  had  been  very  primitive,  very 
black  spirits  in  the  gray  dawn.  objective  in  all  he  thought  and  said 

“I  wait  the  Baas  to  speak,”  Krool  said  and  did.  With  imagination,  and  a sen- 
at  last,  with  a shiver.  sitive  organization  out  of  keeping  with  his 

There  was  no  time  for  Stafford  to  answer,  immense  physique,  it  was  still  only  a vi&- 
Wallstein  entered  the  room  hurriedly,  ualizing  sense  which  he  had,  only  a thing 
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that  belongs  to  races  such  as  those  of  which 
Krool  had  come. 

A few  days  of  continuous  suffering  be- 
gotten by  a cataclysm,  which  had  rent 
asunder  walls  of  life  enclosing  vistas  he 
had  never  seen,  these  had  transformed 
him.  Pain  had  given  him  dignity  of  a 
savage  kind,  a grim  quiet  which  belonged 
to  conflict  and  betokened  grimmer  purpose. 
In  the  eyes  was  the  darkness  of  the  well 
of  despair;  but  at  his  lips  was  iron  resolution. 

In  reply  to  Stafford  he  said,  simply: 
“All  right,  I understand.  I know  how  to 
deal  with  Krool.,, 

As  Stafford  withdrew,  Byng  came  slowly 
down  the  room  till  he  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  table  opposite  to  Krool. 

Standing  there,  he  looked  at  the  Boer 
with  hard  eyes. 

“I  know  all,  Krool,”  he  said.  “You  sold 
me  and  ray  country — you  tried  to  sell  me 
and  my  country  to  Oom  Paul.  You  dog, 
that  I snatched  from  the  tiger  death,  not 
once  but  twice.” 

“It  is  no  good.  I am  a Kaffir,  I am  a 
Boer.  I would  have  die  for  you,  but — ” 

“But  when  the  chance  came  to  betray 
the  thing  I cared  for  more  than  I would 
twenty  lives — my  country — you  tried  to  sell 
me  and  all  who  worked  with  me.” 

“It  would  be  same  to  you  if  the  Eng- 
lish were  go  from  the  Vaal,”  said  the 
Boer,  huskily,  not  looking  into  the  eyes 
fixed  on  him.  “But  it  matter  to  me  that 
the  Boer  keep  all  for  himself  what  he  got 
for  himself.  That  is  why.” 

“You  defend  it — tell  me,  you  defend 
it?” 

There  was  that  in  the  voice,  some  terrible 
thing,  which  drew  Krool’s  eyes  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  he  met  a look  of  fire  and  wrath. 

“I  tell  why.  If  it  was  bad,  it  was  bad. 
But  I tell  why,  that  is  all.  If  it  is  not  good, 
it  is  bad,  and  hell  is  for  the  bad;  but  I tell 
why.” 

“You  got  money  from  Oom  Paul  for  the 
man — Fellowes?”  It  was  hard  for  him  to 
utter  the  name. 

Krool  nodded. 

“Every  year — much?” 

Again  Krool  nodded. 

“And  for  yourself — how  much?” 

“Nothing  for  myself,  no  money,  Baas.” 

“Only  Oom  Paul’s  love!” 

Krool  nodded  again. 

“But  Oom  Paul  flayed  you  at  Vleifontein; 
tied  you  up  and  skinned  you  with  a sjambok. 

. . . That  didn’t  matter,  eh?  It  was  Boer 


skinning  Boer.  And  you  went  on  loving 
him.  I never  touched  you  in  all  the  years. 

I gave  you  your  life  twice.  I gave  you  good 
money.  I kept  you  in  luxury — you  that 
fed  in  the  cattle-kraal;  you  that  had 
mealies  to  eat  and  a shred  of  billtong  when 
you  could  steal  it;  you  that  ate  a springbok 
raw  on  the  Vaal,  you  were  so  wild  for  meat! 
...  I took  you  out  of  that,  and  gave  you 
this.” 

He  waved  an  arm  round  the  room,  and 
went  on:  “You  come  in  and  go  out  of 
my  room,  you  sleep  in  the  same  cart  with 
me,  you  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  on  trek, 
and  yet  you  do  the  Judas  trick.  Slim — 
god  of  gods,  how  slim!  You  are  the  snake 
that  crawls  in  the  slime.  It’s  the  Kaffir  in 
you,  I suppose. . . . But  see,  I mean  to  do  to 
you  as  Oom  Paul  did.  It’s  the  only  thing 
you  understand.  It’s  the  way  to  make  you 
straight  and  true,  my  sweet  Krool.” 

Still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  Krool’s 
eyes,  his  hand  reached  out  and  slowly  took 
the  sjambok  from  the  table.  He  ran  the 
cruel  thing  through  his  fingers  as  does  a 
prison  expert  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  before 
laying  on  the  lashes  of  penalty.  Into 
Krool’s  eyes  a terror  crept  which  never  had 
been  there  in  the  old  days  on  the  veldt 
when  Oom  Paul  had  flayed  him.  This 
was  not  the  veldt,  and  he  was  no  longer 
the  veldt-dweller  with  skin  like  the  rhinoc- 
eros, all  leather  and  bone  and  endurance. 
And  this  was  not  Oom  Paul,  but  one  whom 
he  had  betrayed,  whose  wife  he  had  sought 
to  ruin,  whose  subordinate  he  had  turned 
into  a traitor.  Oom  Paul  had  been  a mere 
savage  master;  but  here  was  a master  whose 
very  tongue  could  excoriate  him  like  Oom 
Paul’s  sjambok,  whom,  at  bottom,  he  loved 
in  his  way  as  he  had  never  loved  anything; 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  not  realizing  the 
hideous  nature  of  his  deed;  having  argued 
that  it  was  against  England  his  treachery 
was  directed,  and  that  was  a virtue  in  his 
eyes;  not  seeing  what  direct  injury  could 
come  to  Byng  through  it.  He  had  not 
seen,  he  had  not  understood,  he  was  still 
uncivilized;  he  had  yet  in  his  veins  the 
morality  of  the  Kaffir,  and  he  had  tried  to 
ruin  his  master’s  wife  for  his  master’s  sake; 
and  when  he  had  finished  with  Fellowes 
as  a traitor,  he  was  ready  to  ruin  his  con- 
federate— to  kill  him — perhaps  did  kill  him! 

“It’s  the  only  way  to  deal  with  you, 
Kaffir  dog!” 

The  look  in  Krool’s  eyes  only  increased 
Byng’s  lust  of  punishment.  What  else  was 
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there  to  do?  Without  terrible  scandal 
there  was  no  other  way  to  punish  the  Boer, 
but  if  there  had  been  another  way  he  would 
still  have  done  this.  This  Krool  under- 
stood; behind  every  command  the  Baas 
had  ever  given  him  this  thing  lay — the 
sjambok,  the  natural  engine  of  authority. 

Suddenly  Byng  said  with  a voice  of 
almost  guttural  anger:  “You  dropped 
that  letter  on  my  bedroom  floor — that 
letter,  you  understand?  . . . Speak.” 

“I  did  it,  Baas.” 

Byng  was  transformed.  Slowly  he  laid 
down  the  sjambok,  and  as  slowly  took  off 
his  coat,  his  eyes  meanwhile  fastening  those 
of  the  wretched  man  before  him.  Then 
he  took  up  the  sjambok  again. 

“You  know  what  I am  going  to  do  with 
you?” 

“Yes,  Baas.” 

It  never  occurred  to  Byng  that  Krool 
would  resist;  it  did  not  occur  to  Krool 
that  he  could  resist.  Byng  was  the  Baas, 
who  at  that  moment  was  the  Power  Im- 
measurable. There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do — to  obey. 

“You  were  told  to  leave  my  house  by 
Mrs.  Byng,  and  you  did  not  go.” 

“She  was  not  my  Baas.” 

“You  would  have  done  her  harm,  if 
you  could?” 

“So,  Baas.” 

With  a low  cry  Byng  ran  forward,  the 
sjambok  swung  through  the  air,  and  the 
terrible  whip  descended  on  the  crouching 
Boer. 


Krool  gave  one  cry  and  fell  back  a little, 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  resist. 

Suddenly  Byng  went  to  a window  and 
threw  it  open. 

“You  can  jump  from  there  or  take  the 
sjambok.  Which?”  he  said  with  a passion 
not  that  of  a man  wholly  sane. 

“Which?” 

Krool’s  wild,  sullen,  trembling  look 
sought  the  window,  but  he  had  no  heart 
for  that  enterprise — fifty  feet  to  the  pave- 
ment below. 

“The  sjambok,  Baas,”  he  said. 

Once  again  Byng  moved  forward  on  him, 
and  once  again  Krool’s  cry  rang  out,  but 
not  so  loud.  It  was  like  that  of  an  animal 
in  torture. 

In  the  next  room,  Wallstein  and  Stafford 
and  the  others  heard  it,  and  understood. 
Whispering  together  they  listened,  and 
Stafford  shrank  away  to  the  far  side  of  the 
room;  but  more  than  one  face  had  pleas- 
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ure  in  the  sound  of  the  whip  and  the 
moaning. 

It  went  on  and  on. 

Barry  Whalen,  however,  was  possessed 
of  a kind  of  fear,  and  presently*  his  face 
became  troubled.  This  punishment  was 
terrible.  Byng  might  kill  the  man,  and 
all  would  be  as  bad  as  could  be.  Stafford 
came  to  him. 

“You  had  better  go  in,”  he  said.  “We 
ought  to  intervene.  If  you  don’t,  I will. 
Listen.  . . .” 

It  was  a strange  sound  to  hear  in  this 
heart  of  civilization.  It  belonged  to  the 
barbaric  places  of  the  earth,  where  there 
was  no  law,  where  every  pioneer  was  his 
own  cadi. 

With  set  face  Barry  Whalen  entered  the 
room.  Byng  paused  for  an  instant  and 
looked  at  him  with  burning,  glazed  eyes 
that  scarcely  realized  him. 

“Open  that  door,”  he  said,  presently, 
and  Barry  Whalen  opened  the  door  which 
led  into  the  big  hall. 

“Open  all  down  to  the  street,”  Byng 
said,  and  Barry  Whalen  went  forward 
quickly. 

Like  some  wild  beast  Krool  crouched  and 
stumbled  and  moaned  as  he  ran  down  the 
staircase,  through  the  outer  hall,  while  a 
servant  with  scared  face  saw  Byng  rain 
savage  blows  upon  the  hated  figure. 

On  the  pavement  outside  the  house, 
Krool  staggered,  stumbled,  and  fell  down; 
but  he  slowly  gathered  himself  up,  and 
turned  to  the  doorway,  where  Byng  stood 
panting  with  the  sjambok  in  his  hand. 

“Baas!  . . . Baas!"  Krool  said,  with  livid 
face,  and  then  he  crept  painfully  away 
along  the  street  wall. 

A policeman  crossed  the  road  with  a 
questioning  frown  and  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  causing  trouble,  but  Barry  Whalen 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  told  him  to  call 
that  evening  and  he  would  hear  all  about 
it.  Meanwhile  a five-pound  note  in  a quick 
palm  was  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Presently  a half-dozen  people  began  to 
gather  near  the  door,  but  the  benevolent 
policeman  moved  them  on. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  Jasmine  met 
her  husband.  She  shivered  as  he  came  up 
towards  her. 

“Will  you  come  to  me  when  you  have 
finished  your  business?”  she  said,  and  she 
took  the  sjambok  gently  from  his  hand. 

He  scarcely  realized  her.  He  was  in  a 
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dream;  but  he  smiled  at  her,  and  nodded, 
and  passed  on  to  where  the  others  awaited 
him. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 
“the  battle-crt  of  freedom” 

SLOWLY  Jasmine  returned  to  her 
boudoir.  Laying  the  sjambok  on 
the  table  among  the  books  in  delicate 
bindings  and  the  bowls  of  flowers,  she  stood 
and  looked  at  it  with  confused  senses  for  a 
long  time.  At  last  a wan  smile  stole  to  her 
lips,  but  it  did  not  reach  her  eyes.  They 
remained  absorbed  and  searching,  and  were 
made  painfully  sad  by  the  wide,  dark  lines 
under  them.  Her  fair  skin  was  fairer  than 
ever,  but  it  was  delicately  faded,  giving  her 
a look  of  pensiveness,  while  yet  there  was 
that  in  her  carriage  and  at  her  mouth 
which  suggested  strength  and  will  and  new 
forces  at  work  in  her.  She  carried  her  head, 
weighted  by  its  splendor  of  golden  hair, 
as  an  Eastern  woman  carries  a goulah  of 
water.  There  was  something  pathetic  yet 
self-reliant  in  the  whole  figure.  The  pas- 
sion slumbering  in  the  eyes,  however,  might 
at  any  moment  burst  forth  in  some  wild 
relinquishment  of  control  and  self-restraint. 

“He  did  what  I should  have  liked  to  do,” 
she  said  aloud.  “We  are  not  so  different, 
after  all.  He  is  primitive  at  bottom,  and  so 
am  I.  He  gets  carried  away  by  his  emo- 
tions, and  so  do  I.” 

She  took  up  the  whip,  examined  it,  felt 
its  weight,  and  drew  it  with  a swift  jerk 
through  the  air. 

“ I did  not  even  shrink  when  Krool  came 
stumbling  down  the  stairs,  with  this  cut- 
ting his  flesh,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Some- 
how it  all  seemed  natural  and  right.  What 
has  come  to  me?  Are  all  my  finer  senses 
dead?  Am  I just  one  of  the  crude  human 
things  that  lived  a million  years  ago,  and 
that  lives  again  as  crude  as  those,  with  only 
the  outer  things  changed?  Then  I wore 
the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  now  I do  the 
same,  just  the  same;  with  what  we  call  more 
taste  perhaps,  because  we  have  ceased  to 
see  the  beauty  in  the  natural  thing.” 

She  touched  the  little  band  of  gray  fur 
at  the  sleeve  of  her  clinging  velvet  gown. 
“Just  a little  distance  away — that  is  all.” 

Suddenly  a light  flashed  up  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  face  flushed  as  though  some  one 
had  angered  her.  She  seized  the  whip  again. 
“Yes,  I could  have  seen  him  whipped 
to  death  before  my  eyes — the  coward, 
the  coward,  the  abject  coward!  He  did 


not  speak  for  me;  he  did  not  defend  me; 
he  did  not  deny.  He  let  Ian  think — ah, 
death  was  too  kind  to  him!  How  dared  he 
hurt  me  so! . . . Death  is  so  easy  a way  out, 
but  he  would  not  have  taken  it.  No, 
no,  no,  it  was  not  suicide;  some  one  killed 
him.  He  could  never  have  taken  his  own 
life — never.  He  had  not  the  courage.  . . . 
No;  he  died  of  poison.  Who  did  it?  Who 
did  it?  Was  it — was  it  Rudyard?  Was 
it ...  ? Oh,  God,  it  wears  me  out — think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking!” 

She  sat  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  “I  am  doomed  — doomed!”  she 
moaned.  “I  was  doomed  from  the  start. 
It  must  always  have  been  so,  whatever  I 
did.  I would  do  it  again,  whatever  I did; 

I know  I would  do  it  again,  being  what  I 
was. ...  It  was  in  my  veins,  in  my  blood 
from  the  start,  from  the  very  first  days  of  my 
life.” 

All  at  once  there  flashed  through  her 
mind  again,  as  on  that  night  so  many  cen- 
turies ago,  when  she  had  dept  the  last  sleep 
of  her  life  as  it  was,  Swinburne's  wonderful 
lines  on  Baudelaire: 

“ There  is  no  help  for  these  things,  none  to 
mend  and  none  to  mar; 

Not  all  our  songB,  oh  friend,  can  make 
death  clear 

Or  make  life  durable.  . . .” 

“'There  is  no  help  for  these  things,’”  she 
repeated  with  a sigh  which  seemed  to  tear 
her  heart  in  twain.  “All  gone — all.  What 
is  there  left  to  do?  If  death  could  make 
it  better  for  anyone,  how  easy!  But  every- 
thing would  be  known — somehow  the  world 
would  know,  and  every  one  would  suffer 
more.  Not  now — no,  not  now.  I must 
live  on,  but  not  here.  I must  go  away — 
away.  I must  find  a place  to  go  where 
Rudyard  will  not  come.  There  is  no  place 
so  far  but  it  is  not  far  enough.  I am 
twenty-five,  and  all  is  over — all  is  done  for 
me.  I have  nothing  that  I want  to  keep, 
there  is  nothing  that  I want  to  do  except 
to  go — to  go  and  to  be  alone.  Alone, 
alone,  always  alone  now.  It  is  either  that, 
or  be  Jezebel,  or — ” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  servant  brought 
a card  to  her.  “His  Excellency,  the  Mora- 
vian ambassador,”  the  footman  said. 

“Monsieur  Mcnnaval?”  she  asked,  me- 
chanically, as  though  scarcely  realizing  what 
he  had  said. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  Mr.  Mennaval.” 

“Please  say  I am  indisposed,  and  am 
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sorry  I cannot  receive  him  to-day,”  Bhe 
said. 

“Very  good,  ma’am.”  The  footman 
turned  to  go,  then  came  back. 

“Shall  I tell  the  maid  you  want  her?” 
he  asked,  respectfully. 

“No,  why  should  you?”  she  asked. 

“I  thought  you  looked  a bit  queer, 
ma’am,”  he  responded,  hastily.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  ma’am.” 

She  rewarded  him  with  a smile.  “Thank 
you,  James,  I think  I should  like  her,  after 
all.  Ask  her  to  come  at  once.” 

When  he  had  gone  she  leaned  back  and 
shut  her  eyes.  For  a moment  she  was  per- 
fectly motionless,  then  she  sat  up  again 
and  looked  at  the  card  in  her  hand. 

“M.  Mennaval  — M.  Mennaval,”  she 
said,  with  a note  so  cynical  that  it  betrayed 
more  than  her  previous  emotion,  to  such  a 
point  of  despair  her  mind  had  come. 

M.  Mennaval  had  played  his  part,  had 
done  his  service,  had  called  out  from  her 
every  resource  of  coquetry  and  lure;  and 
with  wonderful  art  she  had  cajoled  him  till 
he  had  yielded  to  influence,  and  Ian  had 
turned  the  key  in  the  international  lock. 
M.  Mennaval  had  been  used  with  great 
nkill  to  help  the  man  who  was  now  gone 
from  her  forever,  whom  perhaps  she  would 
never  see  again;  and  who  wanted  never  to 
see  her  again,  never  in  all  time  or  space. 
M.  Mennaval  had  played  his  game  for  his 
own  desire,  and  he  had  lost;  but  what  had 
she  gained  where  M.  Mennaval  had  lost? 
She  had  gained  that  which  now  Ian  despised, 
which  he  would  willingly,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  reject  with  contempt.  . . . And 
yet,  and  yet,  while  Ian  lived  he  must  still 
be  grateful  to  her  that,  by  whatever  means, 
she  had  helped  him  to  do  what  meant 
so  much  to  England.  Yes,  he  could  not 
wholly  dismiss  her  from  his  mind;  he  must 
still  say,  “This  she  did  for  me — this  thing, 
in  itself  not  commendable,  she  did  for 
me;  and  I took  it  for  a cause,  for  my 
country.  ” 

Her  eyes  were  open,  and  her  garden  had 
been  invaded  by  those  Revolutionaries 
of  life  and  time,  Nemesis,  Penalty,  Re- 
morse. They  marauded  every  sacred  and 
secret  comer  of  her  mind  and  soul.  They 
came  with  whips  of  penalty  to  scourge 
her.  Nothing  was  private  to  her  inner 
life  now.  Everything  was  arrayed  against 
her.  All  life  doubled  backwards  on  her, 
blocking  her  path. 

M.  Mennaval — what  did  she  care  for 
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him!  Yet  here  he  was  at  her  door  asking 
payment  for  the  merchandise  he  had  sold 
to  her — his  judgment,  his  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist,  his  freedom,  the  respect  of  the 
world — for  how  could  the  world  respect  a 
man  at  whom  it  laughed,  a man  who  had 
hoped  to  be  given  the  key  to  a secret  door 
in  a secret  garden!  In  one  way  or  another 
such  men  get  their  pay. 

As  Jasmine  sat  looking  at  the  card,  the 
footman  entered  again  with  a note. 

“His  Excellency’s  compliments,”  he  said, 
and  withdrew. 

She  opened  the  letter  hesitatingly,  held 
it  in  her  hand  for  a moment  without  reading 
it,  then,  with  an  impulsive  effort,  did  so. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  gave  a cry  of 
anger  and  struck  her  tiny  clenched  hand 
upon  her  knee. 

The  note  ran: 

“ Ch'cre  amie,  you  have  so  much  indisposi- 
tion in  these  days.  It  is  all  too  vexing  to  your 
friends.  The  world  will  be  surprised,  if  you 
allow  a migraine  to  come  between  us.  Ma  foit 
it  will  be  shocked.  The  world  understands 
always  so  imperfectly,  and  I have  no  gift  of 
explanation.  Of  course,  I know  the  war  has 
upset  many,  but  I thought  you  could  not  be 
upset  so  easily — no,  it  cannot  be  the  war;  so 
I must  try  and  think  what  it  is.  If  I cannot 
think  by  to-morrow  at  five  o’clock,  I will 
call  again  to  ask  you.  Perhaps  the  migraine 
will  be  better.  But  if  you  will  that  migraine 
to  be  far  away,  it  will  fly,  and  then  I shall 
be  near.  Is  it  not  so?  You  will  tell  me  to- 
morrow at  five,  will  you  not,  belle  amie  t 
“A  loi9 

“M.  M.” 

The  words  scorched  her  eyes.  They 
angered  her,  scourged  her.  One  of  life’s 
Revolutionaries  was  insolently  ravaging 
the  secret  place  where  her  pride  dwelt. 
Pride  — what  pride  had  she  now  ? 
Where  was  the  room  for  pride  or  vanity? 

. . . And  all  the  time  she  saw  the  face  of  a 
dead  man  down  by  the  river — a face  now 
beneath  the  sod,  yet  which  would  haunt  her 
forever.  It  flashed  before  her  eyes  at 
moments  when  she  least  could  bear  it, 
to  agitate  her  soul. 

M.  Mennaval — how  dared  he  write  to 
her  so!  “ Chere  amie ” and  “A  toi ” — how 
strange  the  words  looked  now,  how  repulsive 
and  strange!  It  did  not  seem  possible  that 
once  before  he  had  WTitten  such  words 
to  her.  But  never  before  had  these  epi- 
thets or  others  been  accompanied  by  such 
meaning  as  his  other  words  conveyed. 

“I  will  not  see  him  to-morrow.  I will 
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not  see  him  ever  again,  if  I can  help  it,” 
she  said  bitterly,  and  trembling  with  agita- 
tion. “I  shall  go  where  I shall  not  be 
found.  I will  go  to-night.” 

The  door  opened.  Her  maid  entered. 
“You  wanted  me,  madame?”  said  the  girl, 
in  some  excitement  and  very  pale. 

“Yes,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  so 
agitated?”  Jasmine  asked. 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  on  the  sjam- 
bok. She  pointed  to  it.  “It  was 
that,  madame.  We  are  all  excited. 
It  was  terrible.  One  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  that  before  in  one’s  life,  madame, 
never.  It  was  like  the  days — oh,  of  slav- 
ery! It  was  like  the  galleys  of  Toulon 
in  the  old  days.  It  was — ” 

“There,  don’t  be  so  eloquent,  Marie. 
What  do  you  know  of  the  galleys  of  Toulon 
or  the  days  of  slavery?” 

“Madame,  I have  heard,  I have  read, 
I—” 

“Yes,  but  did  you  love  Krool  so?” 

The  girl  straightened  herself  with  dra- 
matic indignation.  “Madame,  that  man, 
that  creature,  that  toad — 1” 

“Then  why  so  agitated?  Were  you  so 
pained  at  his  punishment?  Were  all  the 
household  so  pained?” 

“Every  one  hated  him,  madame,”  said 
the  girl,  with  energy. 

“Then  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this 
impudent  nonsense,”  Jasmine  said,  with 
decision. 

“Oh,  madame,  to  speak  to  me  like  this!” 
Tears  were  ready  to  do  needful  service. 

“Do  you  wish  to  remain  with  me, 
Marie?” 

“Ah,  madame,  but  yes — ” 

“Then  my  head  aches,  and  I don’t  want 
you  to  make  it  worse.  . . . And,  see,  Marie, 
there  is  that  gray  walking-suit;  also  the 
mauve  dressing-gown,  made  by  Loison; 
take  them,  if  you  can  make  them  fit  you, 
and  be  good  now.” 

“Madame,  how  kind — ah,  no  one  is 
like  you,  madame — !” 

“Well,  we  shall  see  about  that  quite 
soon.  Put  out  at  once  every  gown  I have 
for  me  to  see,  and  have  trunks  ready  to 
pack  immediately;  but  only  three  trunks, 
not  more.” 

“ Madame  is  going  away?” 

“Do  as  I say,  Marie.  We  go  to-night. 
The  gray  gown  and  the  mauve  dressing- 
gown  that  Loison  made,  Marie — you  will 
look  well  in  them.  Quick,  now,  please.” 

In  a flutter  Marie  left  the  room,  her 


eyes  gleaming.  She  had  had  her  mind 
on  the  gray  suit  for  some  time,  but  the 
mauve  dressing-gown  as  well — it  was  too 
good  to  be  true. 

She  almost  ran  into  Lady  Tynemouth’s 
arms  as  the  door  opened.  With  a swift 
apology  she  sped  away,  after  closing  the 
door  upon  the  visitor. 

Jasmine  rose  and  embraced  her  friend, 
and  Lady  Tynemouth  subsided  into  a chair 
with  a sigh. 

“My  dear  Jasmine,  you  look  too  frail!” 
she  said.  “A  short  time  ago  I feared  you 
were  going  to  blossom  into  too  ripe  fruit, 
now  you  look  almost  a little  pinched.  But 
it  quite  becomes  you,  mignonne — quite. 
You  have  dark  lines  under  your  eyes,  and 
that  transparency  of  skin — it  is  quite  too 
fetching.  Are  you  glad  to  see  me?” 

“I  would  have  seen  no  one  to-day,  no 
one,  except  you  or  Rudyard.” 

“ Love  and  duty,”  said  Lady  Tynemouth, 
laughing,  yet  acutely  alive  to  the  some- 
thing so  terribly  wrong  of  which  she  had 
spoken  to  Ian  Stafford. 

“Why  is  it  my  duty  to  see  you,  Alice!” 
asked  Jasmine,  with  the  dry  glint  in  her 
tone  which  had  made  her  conversation  so 
pleasing  to  men. 

“You  clever  girl,  how  you  turn  the 
tables  on  me!”  her  friend  replied,  and  then, 
seeing  the  sjambok  on  the  table,  took  it 
up.  “What  is  this  formidable  instrument? 
Are  you  flagellating  the  saints?” 

“Not  the  saints,  Alice.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to 
scourge  yourself?” 

Then  they  both  smiled — and  both  im- 
mediately sighed.  Lady  Tynemouth’s  sym- 
pathy was  deeply  roused  for  Jasmine, 
and  she  meant  to  try  and  win  her  con- 
fidence and  to  help  her  in  her  trouble, 
if  she  could;  but  she  was  full  of  something 
else  at  this  particular  moment,  and  she  was 
not  completely  conscious  of  the  agony  be- 
fore her. 

“Have  you  been  using  this  sjambok  on 
Mennaval?”  she  asked  with  an  attempt  at 
lightness.  “I  saw  him  leaving  as  I came 
in.  He  looked  rather  dejected — or  stormy, 
I don’t  quite  know  which.” 

“Does  it  matter  which?  I didn’t  see 
Mennaval  to-day.” 

“Then  no  wonder  he  looked  dejected  and 
stormy.  But  what  is  the  history  of  this 
instrument  of  torture?”  she  asked,  hold- 
ing up  the  sjambok  again. 
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“ Krool!  Jasmine,  you  surely  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  you — ” 

“Oh  no,  not  I — it  was  Rudyard.  Krool 
was  insolent — a Kaffir  Boer,  you  know.” 

“Krool — why,  yes,  it  was  he  I saw  being 
helped  into  a cab  by  a policeman  just 
down  there  in  Piccadilly.  You  don’t 
mean  that  Rudyard — ” 

She  pushed  the  sjambok  away  from  her. 

“Yes— terribly.” 

“Then  I suppose  the  insolence  was  ter- 
rible enough  to  justify  it.” 

“Quite,  I think.”  Jasmine’s  voice  was 
calm. 

“But  of  course  it  is  not  usual — in  these 
parts.” 

“Rudyard  is  not  ‘usual’  in  these  parts, 
or  Krool  either.  It  was  a touch  of  the 
Vaal.” 

Lady  Tynemouth  gave  a little  shudder. 
“I  hope  it  won’t  become  fashionable.  We 
are  altogether  too  sensational  nowadays. 
But,  seriously,  Jasmine,  you  are  not  well. 
You  must  do  something.  You  must  have 
a change.” 

“I  am  going  to  do  something — to  have  a 
change.” 

“That’s  good.  Where  are  you  go- 
ing, dear?” 

“South.  . . . And  how  are  you  getting 
on  with  your  hospital  ship?” 

Lady  Tynemouth  threw  up  her  hands. 
“Jasmine,  I’m  in  despair.  I had  set  my 
heart  upon  it.  I thought  I could  do  it 
easily,  and  I haven’t  done  it,  after  trying 
as  hard  as  can  be.  . . . Everything  has 
gone  wrong,  and  now  Tynie  says  I mustn’t 
go  to  South  Africa.  Fancy  a husband 
forbidding  a wife  to  come  to  him.” 

“Well,  perhaps  it’s  better  than  a hus- 
band forbidding  his  wife  to  leave  him.” 

“Jasmine,  I believe  you  would  joke  if 
you  were  dying.” 

“I  am  dying.” 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  of  Jasmine’s 
voice  which  gave  her  friend  a start.  She 
eyed  her  suddenly  with  a great  anxiety. 

“And  I’m  not  joking,”  Jasmine  added, 
with  a forced  smile.  . . . “But  tell  me  what 
has  gone  wrong  with  all  your  plans.  You 
don’t  mind  what  Tynemouth  says.  Of 
course  you  will  do  as  you  like.” 

“Of  course;  but  still  Tynie  has  never 
‘issued  instructions’  before,  and  if  there 
was  any  time  I ought  to  humor  him  it  is 
now.  He’s  so  intense  about  the  war! 
But  I can't  explain  everything  on  paper  to 
him,  so  I’ve  written  to  say  I'm  going  to 
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South  Africa  to  explain,  and  that  I’ll  come 
back  by  the  next  boat  if  my  reasons  are  not 
convincing.” 

In  other  circumstances  Jasmine  would 
have  laughed.  “He  will  find  you  con- 
vincing,” she  said,  meaningly. 

“I  said  if  he  found  my  reasons  con- 
vincing.” 

“ You  will  be  the  only  reason  to  him.” 

“My  dear  Jasmine,  you  are  really 
becoming  sentimental.  Tynie  would  blush 
to  discover  himself  being  silly  over  me. 

We  get  on  so  well  because  we  left  our  emo- 
tions behind  us  when  we  married.” 

“Yours,  I know, you  left  on  the  Zambesi,” 
said  Jasmine,  deliberately. 

A dull  fire  came  into  Lady  Tynemouth’s 
eyes,  and  for  an  instant  there  was  danger 
of  Jasmine  losing  a friend  she  much  needed; 
but  Lady  Tynemouth  had  a big  heart,  and 
she  knew  that  her  friend  was  in  a mood 
when  anything  was  possible,  or  everything 
impossible. 

So  she  only  smiled,  and  said,  easily: 
“My  dear  Jasmine,  that  umbrella  episode 
which  made  me  love  Ian  Stafford  for  ever 
and  ever  without  even  Amen,  came  after 
I was  married,  and  so  your  pin  doesn’t 
prick,  not  a weeny  bit.  No,  it  isn’t  Tynie 
that  makes  me  sad.  It’s  the  Climbers  who 
won’t  pay.” 

“The  Climbers?  You  want  money 
for — ” 

“Yes,  the  hospital  ship;  and  I thought 
they’d  jump  at  it;  but  they’ve  all  been 
jumping  in  other  directions.  I asked  the 
Steuvenfeldts,  the  Boulters,  the  Felix 
Fowles,  the  Brutons,  the  Sheltons,  and 
that  fellow  Mackerel,  who  has  so  much 
money  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  a dozen  others;  and  Mackerel  was 
the  only  one  who  would  give  me  anything 
large.  He  gave  me  ten  thousand  pounds. 

But  I want  fifty — fifty,  my  beloved!  I’m 
simply  broken-hearted.  It  would  do  so 
much  good,  and  I could  manage  the  thing 
so  well,  and  I could  get  other  splendid  peo- 
ple to  help  me  to  manage  it — there’s  Fffift 
Greenall  and  Mary  Meacham.  The  Mack- 
erel wanted  to  come  along,  too,  but  I told 
him  he  could  come  out  and  fetch  us  back — 
that  there  mustn’t  be  any  scandal  while 
the  war  was  on.  I laugh,  my  dear,  but 
I could  cry  my  eyes  out.  I want  some- 
thing to  do — I’ve  always  wanted  something 
to  do.  I’ve  always  been  sick  of  an  idle 
life,  but  I wouldn’t  do  a hundred  things 
I might  have  done.  This  thing  I can  do, 
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however,  and,  if  I did  it,  some  of  my  debt 
to  the  world  would  be  paid.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  last  fifteen  years  in  England 
have  been  awful.  We  are  all  restless;  we 
all  have  been  going,  going — nowhere;  we 
have  all  been  doing,  doing — nothing;  we 
have  all  been  thinking,  thinking,  thinking 
— of  ourselves.  And  I’ve  been  a play- 
body  like  the  rest;  I’ve  gone  with  the 
Climbers  because  they  could  do  things  for 
me;  I’ve  wanted  more  and  more  of  every- 
thing— more  gadding,  more  pleasure,  more 
excitement.  It’s  been  like  a brass-band 
playing  all  the  time,  my  life  this  past  ten 
years.  I’m  sick  of  it.  It’s  only  some  big 
thing  that  can  take  me  out  of  it.  I’ve  got 
to  make  some  great  plunge,  or  in  a few  years 
more  I’ll  be  a middle-aged  peeress  with 
nothing  left  but  a double  chin,  a tongue  for 
gossip,  and  a string  of  pearls.  There  must 
be  a botdeversement,  or  good-by  to  every- 
thing except  emptiness.  . . . Don’t  you  see, 
Jasmine,  dearest?” 

“Oh  yes,  I see!”  Jasmine  got  up,  went 
to  her  desk,  opened  a drawer,  took  out  a 
book,  and  began  to  write  hastily.  “Go 
on,”  she  said  as  she  wrote,  “I  can  hear 
what  you  are  saying.” 

“But  are  you  really  interested?” 

“Even  Tynemouth  would  find  you  in- 
teresting and  convincing.  Go  on.” 

“I  haven’t  anything  more  to  say,  except 
that  nothing  lies  between  me  and  flagel- 
lation and  the  sack-cloth,” — she  toyed 
with  the  sjambok — “except  the  Climbers, 
and  they  have  failed  me.  They  won’t  play 
— or  pay.” 

Jasmine  rose  from  the  desk  and  came 
forward  with  a paper  in  her  hand.  “No, 
they  have  not  failed  you,  Alice,”  she  said, 
gently.  “The  Climbers  seldom  really  dis- 
appoint you.  The  thing  is,  you  must 
know  how  to  talk  to  them,  to  say  the  right 
thing,  the  flattering,  the  tactful,  and  the 
nice  sentimental  thing, — they  mostly  have 
middle-class  sentimentality — and  then  you 
get  what  you  want.  As  you  do  now. 
There.  ...” 

She  placed  in  her  friend’s  hand  a long, 
narrow  slip  of  paper.  Lady  Tynemouth 
looked  astonished,  gazed  hard  at  the  paper, 
then  sprang  to  her  feet,  pale  and  agitated. 

“Jasmine — you  — this  — sixty  thousand 
pounds,”  she  cried.  “A  check  for  sixty 
thousand  pounds!  . . . Jasmine!” 

There  was  a strange  brilliance  in  Jas- 
mine’s eyes,  a hectic  flush  on  her  cheek. 

“It  must  not  be  cashed  for  forty-eight 


hours;  but  after  that  the  money  will  be 
there.” 

Lady  Tynemouth  caught  Jasmine’s 
shoulders  in  her  trembling  yet  strong 
fingers,  and  looked  into  the  wild  eyes  with 
searching  inquiry  and  solicitude. 

“But,  Jasmine,  it  isn’t  possible!  Will 
Rudyard — can  you  afford  it?” 

“That  will  not  be  Rudyard’s  money 
which  you  will  get.  It  will  be  all  my  own.” 

“But  you  yourself  are  not  rich.  Sixty 
thousand  pounds — why!” 

“It  is  because  it  is  a sacrifice  to  me  that 
I give  it;  because  it  is  my  own;  because  it 
is  two-thirds  of  what  I possess.  And  if 
all  is  needed  before  we  have  finished,  then 
all  shall  go.” 

Alice  Tynemouth  still  held  the  shoulders, 
still  gazed  into  the  eyes  which  burned  and 
shone,  which  seemed  to  look  beyond  this 
room  into  some  world  of  the  soul  or  im- 
agination. “Jasmine,  you  are  not  crazy, 
are  you?”  she  said,  excitedly.  “You  will 
not  repent  of  this?  It  is  not  a sudden 
impulse?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a sudden  impulse;  it  came 
to  me  all  at  once.  But  when  it  came  I 
knew  it  was  the  right  thing,  the  only  thing 
to  do.  I will  not  repent  of  it.  Have  no 
fear.  It  is  final.  It  is  sure.  It  means 
that,  like  you,  I have  found  a rope  to  drag 
myself  out  of  this  stream  which  sweeps  me 
on  to  the  rapids.” 

“Jasmine,  do  you  mean  that  you  will — 
that  you  are  coming,  too?” 

“Yes,  I am  going  with  you.  We  will  do 
it  together.  You  shall  lead,  and  I shall 
help.  I have  a gift  for  organization.  My 
grandfather,  he — ” 

“All  the  world  knows  that!  If  you 
have  anything  of  his  gift,  we  shall  not  fail. 
We  shall  feel  that  we  are  doing  something 
for  our  country — and,  oh,  so  much  for  our- 
selves! And  we  shall  be  near  our  men. 
Tynie  and  Ruddy  Byng  will  be  out  there, 
and  we  shall  be  ready  for  anything — if 
necessary.  But  Rudyard,  will  he  approve?” 
She  held  up  the  cheque. 

Jasmine  made  a passionate  gesture. 
“There  are  times  when  we  must  do  what 
something  in  us  tells  us  to  do,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences.  I am  myself. 

I am  not  a slave.  If  I take  my  own  way 
in  the  pleasures  of  life,  why  should  I not  take 
it  in  the  duties  and  the  business  of  life  ?” 

Her  eyes  took  on  a look  of  abstraction, 
and  her  small  hand  closed  on  the  large, 
capable  hand  of  her  friend.  “Isn’t  work 
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the  secret  of  life?  My  grandfather  used  How  silent  it  was!  The  world  seemed 
to  say  it  was.  Always,  always,  he  used  very  far  away.  Peace  seemed  to  have 
to  say  to  me,  ‘Do  something,  Jasmine,  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and  Jasmine’s 
Find  a work  to  do,  and  do  it.  Make  the  stillness  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  staring  into 
world  look  at  you,  not  for  what  you  seem  the  embers  was  a part  of  it.  So  lost  was 
to  be,  but  for  what  you  do.  Work  cures  she  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  an  opening 
nearly  every  illness  and  nearly  every  door  and  of  a footstep.  She  was  roused 
trouble’ — that  is  what  he  said.  And  I by  a low  voice, 
must  work  or  go  mad. ' I tell  you  I must  “Jasmine!” 

work,  Alice.  We  will  work  together  out  She  did  not  start.  It  was  as  though  there 
there  where  great  battles  will  be  fought.”  had  come  a call,  -for  which  she  had  waited 
A sob  caught  in  her  throat,  and  Alice  long,  and  she  appeared  to  respond  slowly 
Tynemouth  wrapped  her  round  with  tender  to  it,  as  one  would  to  a summons  to  the 
arms.  “It  will  do  you  good,  darling,”  scaffold.  There  was  no  outward  agitation 
she  said,  softly.  “It  will  help  you  through  now,  there  was  only  a cold  stillness  that 
— through  it  all,  whatever  it  is.”  seemed  little  to  belong  to  the  dainty  figure 

For  an  instant  Jasmine  felt  that  she  must  which  had  ever  been  more  like  a decoration 
empty  out  her  heart,  tell  the  inner  tale  of  than  a living  utility  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
her  struggle;  but  the  instant  of  weakness  The  crisis  had  come  which  she  had  dreaded 
passed  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  she  only  yet  invited — that  talk  which  they  two  must 
said — repeating  Alice  Tynemouth’s  words:  have  before  they  went  their  different  ways. 
— “Yes,  through  it  gjl,  through  it  all,  what-  She  had  never  looked  Rudyard  in  the  eyes 
ever  it  is.”  Then  she  added:  “I  want  to  do  direct  since  the  day  when  Adrian  Fellowes 
something.  I can,  I can.  I want  to  get  died.  They  had  met,  but  never  quite 
out  of  this  into  the  open  world.  I want  alone — always  with  some  one  present, 
to  fight.  I want  to  balance  things  some-  either  the  servants  or  some  other.  Now 
how — inside  myself.  ...”  they  were  face  to  face. 

All  at  once  she  became  veiy  quiet.  “But  On  Rudyard’s  lips  was  a faint  smile, 
we  must  do  business  like  business  people,  but  it  lacked  the  old  bonhomie  which  was 
This  money — there  must  be  a small  com-  part  of  his  natural  equipment;  and  there 
mittee  of  business  men,  who — ” were  still  sharp  traces  of  the  agitation 

Alice  Tynemouth  finished  the  sentence  which  had  accompanied  the  expulsion  of 
for  her.  “Business  men  who  are  not  Krool. 

Climbers.”  For  an  instant  the  idea  possessed  her  that 

“Yes.  But  the  whole  organization  must  she  would  tell  him  everything  there  was  to 
be  done  by  ourselves — all  the  practical,  un-  tell,  and  face  the  consequences,  no  matter 
financial  work.  The  committee  will  only  what  they  might  be.  It  was  not  in  her 
be  like  careful  trustees.”  nature  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  since 

There  was  a new  light  in  Jasmine’s  eyes,  catastrophe  was  come,  her  will  was  to  drink 
She  felt  for  the  moment  that  life  did  not  the  whole  cup  and  the  full  cup  to  the  dregs, 
end  in  a cul  de  sac.  She  knew  that  now  She  did  not  want  to  spare  herself.  Be- 
she  had  found  a way  for  Rudyard  and  her-  hind  it  all  lay  something  of  that  terrible 
self  to  separate  without  disgrace,  without  wilfulness  which  had  controlled  her  life 
humiliation  to  him.  She  could  see  a few  step3  so  far.  It  was  the  unlovely  soul  of  a great 
ahead.  When  she  gave  Marie  instructions  pride.  She  did  not  want  to  be  forgiven  for 
to  put  out  her  clothes  a little  while  before,  anything.  She  did  not  want  to  be  con- 
she  did  not  know  what  she  was  going  to  doned.  There  was  a spirit  of  defiance 
do;  but  now  she  knew.  She  knew  how  which  refused  to  accept  favors,  preferring 
she  could  make  it  easier  for  Rudyard  when  punishment  to  the  pity  or  the  pardon 
the  inevitable  hour  came, — and  it  was  here  which  stooped  to  make  it  easier  for  her.  It 
— which  should  see  the  end  of  their  life  was  a pride  which  was  dangerous,  and  her 
together.  He  need  not  now  sacrifice  him-  mood  was  one  in  which  she  might  throw 
self  so  much  for  her  sake.  away  everything,  with  an  abandonment 

She  wanted  to  be  alone,  and,  as  if  divin-  and  recklessness  only  known  to  such  pas- 
ing  her  thought,  Lady  Tynemouth  embraced  sionate  natures. 

her,  and  a moment  later  there  was  no  sound  It  came  to  her  all  at  once  as  she  stood 
in  the  room  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  looked  at  Rudyard.  She  read  or  she 
and  the  crackle  of  the  fire.  thought  she  read  in  his  eyes,  in  his  smile, 
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the  superior  spirit  which  condescended  to 
magnanimity,  to  compassion;  and  her 
whole  nature  was  instantly  up  in  arms. 
She  almost  longed  on  the  instant  to  strip 
herself  bare,  as  it  were,  and  let  him  see  her 
as  she  really  was,  or  as  io  her  despair  she 
thought  she  really  was.  The  mood  in 
which  she  had  talked  to  Lady  Tynemouth 
was  gone,  as  her  moods  had  been  ever 
wont  to  go;  and  in  its  place  a spirit  of 
revolt  was  at  work.  A certain  sullenness 
which  he  and  no  one  else  had  ever  seen 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  became 
white  with  an  ominous  determination. 
She  forgot  him  and  all  that  he  would  suffer 
if  she  told  him  the  whole  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth  would,  in  her  passion,  become 
far  more  than  the  truth:  she  was  again  the 
egoist,  the  centre  of  the  universe.  What 
happened  to  her  was  the  only  thing  which 
mattered  in  all  the  world.  So  it  had  ever 
been;  and  her  beauty  and  her  wit  and  her 
youth  and  the  habit  of  being  spoiled  had 
made  it  all  possible,  without  those  rebuffs 
and  that  confusion  which  fate  provides 
sooner  or  later  for  the  egoist. 

“Well,”  she  said,  sharply,  “say  what 
you  wish  to  say.  You  have  wanted  to  say 
it  badly.  I am  ready.” 

He  was  stunned  by  what  seemed  to  him 
the  anger  and  the  repugnance  in  her  tone. 

“You  remember  you  asked  me  to  come, 
Jasmine,  when  you  took  the  sjambok 
from  me.” 

He  nodded  toward  the  table  where  it 
lay,  then  went  forward  and  picked  it  up, 
his  face  hardening  as  he  did  so. 

Like  a pendulum  her  mood  swung  back. 
By  accident  he  had  said  the  one  thing  which 
could  have  moved  her,  changed  her  at  the 
moment.  The  savage  side  of  him  appealed 
to  her.  What  he  lacked  in  brilliance  and 
the  lighter  gifts  of  raillery  and  eloquence 
and  mental  give-and-take,  he  had  bal- 
anced by  the  natural  forces — from  the 
power-house,  as  she  had  called  it  long 
ago.  Pity,  solicitude,  the  forced  smile, 
magnanimity,  she  did  not  want  in  this 
black  mood.  They  would  have  made  her 
cruelly  audacious,  and  her  temper  would 
have  known  no  license;  but  now,  sudden- 
ly, she  had  a vision  of  him  as  he  stamped 
down  the  staircase,  his  coat  off,  laying  the 
sjambok  on  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who 
had  injured  her  so,  who  hated  her  so,  and 
had  done  so  through  all  the  years.  It  ap- 
pealed to  her. 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  sure  he  had 


done  it  directly  or  indirectly  for  her  sake; 
and  that  was  infinitely  more  to  her  than  that 
he  should  stoop  from  the  heights  to  pick 
her  up.  He  was  what  he  was  because 
Heaven  had  made  him  so;  and  she  was  what 
Bhe  was  because  Heaven  had  forgotten  to 
make  her  otherwise;  and  he  could  not  know 
or  understand  how  she  came  to  do  things 
that  he  would  not  do.  But  she  could  know 
and  understand  why  his  hand  fell  on  Krool 
like  that  of  Cain  on  Abel.  She  softened, 
changed  at  once. 

“Yes,  I remember,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
been  upset.  Krool  was  insolent,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  go.  He  would  not.” 

“I’ve  been  a fool  to  keep  him  all  these 
years.  I didn’t  know  what  he  was — a 
traitor,  the  slimmest  of  the  slim,  a real 
unadulterated  Kaffir -Boer.  I was  pig- 
headed about  him,  because  he  seemed  to 
care  so  much  about  me.  That  counts  for 
a lot  with  the  most  of  us.” 

“Alice  Tynemouth  saw  a policeman  help 
him  into  a cab  in  Piccadilly  and  take  him 
away.  Will  there  be  trouble?” 

A grim  look  crossed  his  face.  “I  think 
not,”  he  responded.  “There  are  reasons. 
He  has  been  stealing  information  for  years, 
and  sending  it  to  Kruger,  he  and — ” 

He  stopped  short,  and  into  his  face  came 
a look  of  sullen  reticence. 

“Yes,  he  and — and  some  one  else? 
Who  else?”  Her  face  was  white.  She 
had  a sudden  intuition. 

He  met  her  eyes.  “Adrian  Fellowes — 
what  Fellowes  knew,  Krool  knew,  and  one 
way  or  another,  by  one  means  or  another, 
Fellowes  knew  a great  deal.” 

The  knowledge  of  Adrian  Fellowes’ 
treachery  and  its  full  significance  had 
hardly  come  home  to  him,  even  when 
he  punished  Krool,  so  shaken  was  he  by 
the  fact  that  the  Boer  had  been  false  to 
him.  Afterward,  however,  as  the  part- 
ners all  talked  together  up-stairs,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  dead  man’s  crime  had  fastened 
on  him,  and  his  brain  had  been  stunned 
by  the  thought  too  terrible  to  put  into 
words,  that  directly  or  indirectly  Jas- 
mine had  abetted  the  crime.  Things  he 
had  talked  over  with  her,  and  with  no 
one  else,  had  got  to  Kruger's  knowl- 
edge, as  the  information  from  South  Africa 
showed.  She  had  at  least  been  indiscreet, 
had  talked  to  Fellowes  with  some  freedom, 
or  he  could  not  have  known  what  he  did. 
But  directly,  knowingly  abetted  Fellowes? 
Of  course,  she  had  not  done  that,  but  her 
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foolish  confidences  had  abetted  treachery, 
had  wronged  him,  had  helped  to  destroy 
his  plans,  had  injured  England. 

He  had  savagely  punished  Krool  for  in- 
solence to  her,  and  for  his  treachery,  but 
a new  feeling  had  grown  up  in  him  in  the 
last  half-hour.  Under  the  open  taunts  of 
his  colleagues,  a deep  resentment  had  taken 
possession  of  him  that  his  work,  so  hard 
to  do,  so  important  and  critical,  should 
have  been  circumvented  by  the  indiscre- 
tions of  his  wife. 

Upon  her  now  this  announcement  came 
with  terrible  force.  Adrian  Fellowes  had 
gained  from  her — she  knew  it  all  too  well 
now — that  which  had  injured  her  husband, 
from  which,  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have 
been  immune.  Her  face  flushed  with  a 
resentment  far  greater  than  that  of  Rud- 
yard’s,  and  it  was  heightened  by  a hu- 
miliation which  overwhelmed  her.  She 
had  been  but  a tool  in  every  sense,  she, 
Jasmine  Byng,  one  who  ruled,  had  been 
used  like  a — she  could  scarcely  form  the 
comparison  in  her  mind — by  a dependent, 
a hanger-on  of  her  husband’s  bounty;  and 
it  was  through  her  that,  originally,  he  had 
been  given  a real  chance  in  life  by  Rudyard. 

“I  am  sorry,”  she  said,  calmly,  as  soon 
as  she  could  get  her  voice.  “I  was  the 
means  of  your  employing  him.” 

“That  did  not  matter,”  he  said,  rather 
nervously.  “There  was  no  harm  in  that, 
unless  you  knew  his  character  before  he 
came  to  me.” 

“You  think  I did?” 

“I  cannot  think  so.  It  would  have  been 
too  ruthless — too  wicked.” 

She  saw  his  suffering,  and  it  touched  her. 
“Of  course  I did  not  know  that  he  could 
do  such  a thing — so  shameless.  He  was  a 
low  coward.  He  did  not  deserve  decent 
burial,”  she  added.  “He  had  good  fortune 
to  die  as  he  did.” 

“How  did  he  die?”  Rudyard  asked  her, 
with  a face  so  unlike  what  it  had  always 
been,  so  changed  by  agitation,  that  it 
scarcely  seemed  his.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  hers. 

She  met  them  resolutely.  Did  he  ask  her 
in  order  to  see  if  she  had  any  suspicion  of 
himself?  Had  he  done  it?  If  he  had, 
there  would  be  some  mitigation  of  her  suf- 
fering. Or  was  it  Ian  Stafford  who  had 
done  it?  One  or  the  other — but  which? 

“He  died  without  being  made  to  suffer,” 
she  said.  “ Most  people  who  do  wrong  have 
to  suffer.” 


“But  they  live  on,”  he  said,  bitterly. 

“That  is  no  great  advantage  unless  you 
want  to  live,”  she  replied.  “Do  you  know 
how  he  died?”  she  added,  after  a moment, 
with  sharp  scrutiny. 

He  shook  his  head  and  returned  her 
scrutiny  with  added  poignancy.  “It  does 
not  matter.  He  ceases  to  do  any  more 
harm.  He  did  enough.” 

“Oh,  quite  enough!”  she  said,  with  a 
withered  look,  and,  going  over  to  her  writing- 
table,  stood  looking  at  him  questioningly. 

He  did  not  speak  again,  however. 

Presently  she  said,  very  quietly,  “I  am 
going  away.” 

“I  do  not  understand.” 

“I  am  going  to  work.” 

“I  understand  still  less.” 

She  took  from  the  writing-table  her 
cheque-book,  and  handed  it  to  him.  He 
looked  at  it,  and  read  the  counterfoil  of  the 
cheque  she  had  given  to  Alice  Tynemouth. 

He  was  bewildered.  “What  does  this 
mean?”  he  asked. 

“It  is  for  a hospital  ship.” 

“Sixty  thousand  pounds!  Why,  it  is 
nearly  all  you  have.” 

“It  is  two-thirds  of  what  I have.” 

“Why — in  God’s  name,  why?” 

“To  buy  my  freedom,”  she  answered, 
bitterly. 

“From  what?” 

“From  you.” 

He  staggered  back  and  leaned  heavily 
against  a bookcase. 

“Freedom  from  me!”  he  exclaimed, 
hoarsely. 

He  had  had  terribly  bitter  and  revenge- 
ful feelings  during  the  last  hour,  but  all  at 
once  his  real  self  emerged,  the  thing  that 
was  deepest  in  him.  “Freedom  from  me? 
Has  it  come  to  that?” 

“Yes,  absolutely.  Do  you  remember  the 
day  you  first  said  to  me  that  something 
was  wrong  with  it  all, — the  day  that 
Ian  Stafford  dined  after  his  return  from 
abroad.  Well,  it  has  been  all  wrong — ter- 
ribly wrong.  We  haven’t  made  the  best  of 
things  together,  when  everything  was  with 
us  to  do  so.  I have  spoiled  it  all.  It  hasn’t 
been  what  you  expected.” 

“Nor  what  you  expected?”  he  asked, 
sharply. 

“Nor  what  I expected;  but  you  are  not 
to  blame  for  that.” 

Suddenly  all  he  had  ever  felt  for  her 
swept  through  his  being,  and  sullenness 
fled  away.  “You  have  ceased  to  love  me, 
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then.  . . . See,  that  is  the  one  thing  that 
matters,  Jasmine.  All  else  disappears  be- 
side that.  Do  you  love  me?  Do  you 
love  me  still?  Do  you  love  me,  Jasmine? 
Answer  that.” 

He  looked  like  the  ghost  of  his  old  dead 
self,  pleading  to  be  recognized. 

His  misery  oppressed  her.  “What  does 
one  know  of  one’s  self  in  the  midst  of  all 
this — of  everything  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  love?”  she  asked. 

What  she  might  have  said  in  the  dark 
mood  which  was  coming  on  her  again  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  from  beneath  the  window 
of  the  room  which  looked  on  Park  Lane 
there  came  the  voice  of  a street  minstrel, 
singing  to  a traveling  piano,  played  by 
sympathetic  fingers,  the  song: 

“ She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young 
hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing — ” 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  song  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  her  own  experience  or  her 
own  case,  but  the  flood  of  it  swept  through 
her  veins  like  tears.  She  sank  into  a chair 
and  listened  for  a moment  with  eyes  shin- 
ing, then  she  sprang  up  in  an  agitation 
which  made  her  tremble  and  her  face  go 
white. 

“No,  no,  no,  Rudyard,  I do  not  love 
you,”  she  said,  swiftly.  “And  because  I 
do  not  love  you,  I will  not  stay.  I never 
loved  you,  never  loved  you  at  any 
time.  I never  knew  myself — that  is  all 
that  I can  say.  I never  was  awake  till 
now.  I never  was  wholly  awake  till  I saw 
you  driving  Krool  into  the  street  with  the 
sjambok.” 

She  flung  up  her  hands.  “For  God's 
sake,  let  me  be  truthful  at  last.  I don’t 
want  to  hurt  you — I have  hurt  you  enough, 
but  I do  not  love  you,  and  I must  go. 
I am  going  with  Alice  Tynemouth.  We  are 
going  together  to  do  something.  Maybe 
I shall  learn  something  which  will  make 
life  possible.” 

He  reached  out  his  arms  towards  her 
with  a sudden  tenderness. 

“No,  no,  no,  do  not  touch  me,”  she 
cried.  “Do  not  come  near  me.  I must  be 

[to  be  c 


alone  now,  and  from  now  on  and  on.  . . . 
You  do  not  understand,  but  I must  be 
alone.  I must  work  it  out  alone,  whatever 
it  is.” 

She  got  up  with  a quick  energy,  and  went 
over  to  the  writing-table  again.  “It  may 
take  every  penny  I have  got,  but  I shall 
do  it,  because  it  is  the  thing  I feel  I must 
do." 

“You  have  millions,  Jasmine,”  he  said, 
in  a low,  appealing  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  almost  fiercely  again. 
“No,  I have  what  is  my  own,  my  very  own, 
and  no  more,”  she  responded,  bitterly. 
“You  will  do  your  work,  and  I will  do  mine. 
You  will  stay  here.  There  will  be  no 
scandal,  because  I shall  be  going  with 
Alice  Tynemouth,  and  the  world  will  not 
misunderstand.” 

“There  will  be  no  scandal,  because  I am 
going,  too,”  he  said,  firmly. 

“No,  no,  you  cannot  go,”  she  urged. 

“ I am  going  to  South  Africa  in  two  days,” 
he  replied.  “ Stafford  was  going  with  me, 
but  he  cannot  go  for  a week  or  so.  ...  He 
will  help  you,  I am  sure,  with  forming  your 
committee  and  arranging,  if  you  will  insist 
on  doing  this  thing.  He  is  still  up-stairs 
there  with  the  rest  of  them.  I will  get  him 
down  now,  I — ” 

“Ian  Stafford  is  here — in  this  house?” 
she  asked,  with  staring  eyes.  What  terrible 
irony  it  all  was!  She  could  have  shrieked 
with  wild  laughter. 

“Yes,  he  is  up-stairs.  I made  him  come 
and  help  us — he  knows  the  international 
game — Holland,  Germany  and  the  rest. 
He  will  help  you,  too.  He  is  a good  friend. 
You  will  know  how  good  some  day.” 

She  went  white  and  leaned  against  the 
table. 

“No,  I shall  not  need  him,”  she  said. 
“We  have  formed  our  committee.” 

“But  when  I am  gone,  he  can  help  you, 
he  can — ” 

“Oh,  God — oh,  my  God!”  she  murmured, 
and  swayed  forward,  fainting. 

He  caught  her  and  lowered  her  gently 
into  a chair. 

“You  are  only  mad,”  he  whispered  to 
ears  which  heard  not  as  he  bent  over  her. 
“You  will  be  sane  some  day.” 

XTINl'ED.] 
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The  White  Lamb 

BY  LILLIAN  A.  NORTH 


THE  sheep  were  still  in  their  night 
quarters,  slight,  summer  shedding 
within  a high-fenced  fold.  The 
east  was  shaded.  The  west  and  north 
were  open  for  any  breeze  the  sultry  mom 
might  bring.  It  was  hours  past  sun- 
rise, but  the  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  gras9. 

The  shepherd  scanned  his  flock.  He 
picked  his  way  among  groups  of  sheep, 
some  resting  their  chins  on  the  control- 
ling fence  looking  on  the  outer  world, 
some  crouched  ruminating,  others  aban- 
doned in  sleep.  He  felt  a nose  here  and 
there,  parted  a fleece,  noted  an  attitude. 

“You  never  see  a sick  sheep  unless 
you  look  for  it,”  he  said,  “though  you 
often  see  a dead  one.” 

The  little  white  lamb  came  up  to  him. 
The  shepherd  took  from  a closet  a large 
bottle  and  transferred  some  of  its  con- 
tents to  a small  one.  Then,  striding  the 
white  lamb,  he  tilted  its  chin,  opened  its 
mouth  gently  with  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  gave  it  the  dose  drop  by  drop. 
He  parted  the  lamb’s  snow-white  fleece, 
from  force  of  habit,  to  look  in  vain  for 
the  blush  of  health.  The  pelt  had  the 
same  false  purity  as  the  wool. 

The  lamb  looked  up  in  his  shepherd’s 
face.  For  many  days  he  had  been  given 
a tonic  in  the  morning. 

“ I shouldn’t  have  saved  you,  little 
lamb,”  said  the  shepherd,  “ if  I had  had 
the  courage  of  my  trade.” 

And  then  he  got  his  brush  and  pail  of 
tar,  for  long  mists  meant  hot  suns,  and 
sultry  noons  encouraged  the  torment  of 
the  fly.  Most  of  the  flock  ran  away  from 
him,  some  struggled,  and  even  the  sea- 
soned ewes  sneered  when  the  biting  anti- 
septic touched  their  noses.  But  the  white 
lamb  stood  with  a confidence  undisguised. 

The  sun  had  come  out  brilliantly,  and 
the  flock  were  ready  for  pasture  when  a 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  gate  of  the  fold. 
An  obsequious  servant  jumped  down. 
The  sheep,  not  understanding  movement 
without  noise,  dashed  hither  and  thither, 
regardless  of  impediment  and  direction. 


The  occupants  of  the  carriage  remained 
seated  until  the  shepherd’s  voice  had 
restored  order  and  quiet  among  his  flock, 
and  then  a man  descended,  and,  turning, 
held  out  his  arms  to  a little  girl. 

“We  came  to  see  the  lambs,”  he  said, 
“but  we  are  sorry  to  have  frightened 
the  sheep.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  child,  “a  little  white 
lamb!  Do  let  me  feed  it!” 

The  shepherd  humored  his  little  visitor. 
The  child  was  like  his  lamb.  She  was 
fragile.  Her  flaxen  hair  was  clinging, 
unelectrical,  her  skin  a pearly  white, 
and  her  violet  eyes  .had  a gaze  sweet, 
straight,  full  of  confidence. 

“ Which  lamb  is  to  be  yours,  my  dear  ?” 
asked  the  father. 

The  shepherd  shook  his  head.  “ I 
don’t  sell  live  lambs,”  he  said. 

The  gentleman  bowed  in  deference  to 
the  humane  principle  thus  betrayed,  and 
made  some  flattering  comments  on  the 
flock.  But  when  he  looked  at  his  little 
girl  it  was  a hard  matter  for  him  to 
disguise  his  disappointment. 

The  child  looked  up  in  the  shepherd’s 
face  with  resignation.  “I  should  have 
liked  the  little  white  lamb,”  she  said. 

“I  would  not  let  any  one  have  him 
for  a pet.  I’d  rather  kill  him,”  replied 
the  shepherd.  “But  come  and  see  him 
again.  He’s  fond  of  company.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  child,  “ I will.” 

Only  another  day  had  elapsed  when  she 
responded  to  the  shepherd’s  invitation. 
Her  mother  was  with  her.  They  had 
come  to  the  fold  on  foot. 

“I  have  brought  my  little  lamb  to  see 
your  little  lamb,”  the  lady  said,  pleasant- 
ly, to  the  shepherd. 

“ There  he  is,  mummy,  the  little  white 
lamb!”  The  child  ran  over  to  her  pet. 

It  may  have  been  the  swiftness  of  her 
approach  that  caused  the  lamb  to  bleat. 
But  the  little  girl,  taking  his  cry  for 
a greeting,  responded  lovingly.  There 
was  a kindred  note  in  the  voice  of  both 
child  and  lamb.  It  was  a note  that 
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pleased  the  ear,  but  the  shepherd,  who 
had  known  suffering  to  play  strange 
tricks  with  the  voice,  turned  sharply  at 
the  sound  of  it.  He  whacked  the  ears 
of  a two-year-old  ram  with  more  severity 
than  the  sheep’s  offense  seemed  to  war- 
rant, and  shut  him  in  a pen. 

The  child’s  mother  turned  to  admire 
the  lamb.  “What  small,  delicate  ears 
he  has !”  she  said.  “ And  his  trim, 
dainty  hoofs  might  be  made  of  smoke- 
pearl!  What  a soft  fleece!  Why,  even 
your  hand,  darling,  flattens  it!” 

The  lamb  was  eating  bran  from  the 
child’s  hand,  trickling  it  heedlessly  be- 
tween her  fingers  as  he  looked  up  into 
her  face  to  sense  the  extent  of  his  wel- 
come. Both  observers  recognized  the 
shining  light  the  lamb  had  kindled  there. 

“You  are  an  old  shepherd,”  said  the 
mother,  “ and  you  understand.  My  child 
is  hungry.  They  took  her  away  from  me 
when  she  was  but  a week  old.” 

He  nodded.  “ For  every  week  of  moth- 
er^ milk  we  shepherds  mark  a sheep  to 
live  a year.  My  little  white  lamb  was  a 
weanling  at  three  days.” 

Quiet  tears  sprang  to  the  mother’s 
eyes.  “ Then  you  do  not  think  you  could 
trust  him  to  my  child?” 

“He  would  only  die,”  said  the  shep- 
herd. “But  let  the  little  girl  come  here 
and  play  with  him  when  she  will.  He 
will  live  longer  if  he  does  not  leave  the 
fold.” 

The  child’s  mother  did  not  come  again, 
but  an  old  nurse  accompanied  the  little 
one  on  her  next  visit. 

“ We  are  cautioned  not  to  take  up  too 
much  of  your  time,”  said  the  old  woman, 
cheerily.  - 

“ Come  in,”  said  the  shepherd.  Then, 
to  the  child,  “There  is  a fresh  breeze 
this  morning.  The  lamb  won’t  want 
much  tempting  to  eat.” 

The  little  girl  had  in  her  hand  a 
bunch  of  roses.  The  lamb  eagerly  ap- 
propriated them. 

“ Sheep  are  fond  of  sweet  - smelling 
flowers,”  said  the  old  man.  The  skill 
with  which  the  child’s  dress  was  disposed 
could  not  hide  from  him  her  emaciation. 
He  looked  from  her  to  his  lamb,  where 
the  parting  fleece  disclosed  a similar 
wasting. 

The  child  also  looked  at  the  lamb,  but 
she  looked  as  children  will  look  at  the 


unattainable.  The  hopelessness  of  her 
cause  made  her  very  weary.  Heedless 
of  her  spotless  frock,  she  dropped  down 
on  the  straw. 

“Here,  dearie,”  said  the  old  woman, 
hastening  to  her  charge  with  a tiny 
lunch-basket. 

The  shepherd  fetched  the  child  a cup 
of  ewe’s  milk.  “ It  will  make  her  strong,” 
he  said. 

“It  is  a long  walk  from  our  place,” 
the  old  woman  remarked  while  Bhe 
thanked  him.  “But  my  dearie  will  not 
ride.  She  fancies  that  the  carriage 
frightens  the  sheep.” 

Quick  to  the  scent  of  the  food  he  liked 
best,  the  little  lamb  had  edged  nearer  to 
the  little  girl.  She  had  all  but  emptied 
the  cup,  but  she  gave  it  to  him  to  drain. 

The  child  returned  the  cup  to  the  shep- 
herd. “You  are  very  good  to  me,”  she 
said,  “though  you  cannot  give  me  your 
lamb.” 

When  she  went  away  he  did  not  invite 
her  to  the  fold  again.  It  may  have  been 
through  forgetfulness.  He  was  an  old 
man.  But  the  nurse  noticed  the  omis- 
sion, and  her  people  did  not  bring  the 
little  one  any  more. 

One  morning  the  shepherd  found  his 
white  lamb  pressing  outward  on  the  gate 
of  the  fold.  He  bleated  and  looked  up. 
Outside  was  the  little  girl.  She  had 
stolen  away  alone  to  see  the  lamb. 

The  shepherd  seldom  smiled,  but  he 
forgot  his  long-tried  shepherdry  a mo- 
ment to  smile  upon  her. 

“Come  in,”  he  said.  “My  lamb  is 
yours.  When  you  have  rested,  I will 
send  him  home  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you  good  shepherd!”  the  child 
said,  and  could  say  no  more. 

The  little  lamb  was  welcome  every- 
where on  the  great  estate  of  the  little 
girl’s  father.  He  wandered  beside  her  in 
pastures  of  red  clover  and  white.  He 
went  with  her  into  the  garden  to  gather 
sweet  flowers.  Such  long  days  did  she 
keep  with  him  that  he  no  sooner  cried 
at  nightfall  than  it  was  dawn.  An  old 
servant,  who  had  once  kept  sheep,  was 
careful,  for  the  sake  of  their  little  mis- 
tress, to  give  the  lamb  his  salt  tonic 
and  to  stand  his  drink  in  the  sun. 

One  evening  the  little  girl  bade  the 
lamb  a fond  good  night.  She  was  feeling 
very  tired.  The  next  morning  the  sun 
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found  her  in  her  chamber,  and  for  many 
mornings  after. 

The  lamb’s  tonic  was  forgotten.  He 
cried  for  it  in  vain.  His  pasture  proved 
unwholesome  without  salt.  He  wandered 
into  the  flower-garden,  seeking  his  own 
cure.  A housemaid  hustled  him  out. 
He  ceased  to  cry  then,  and  stood  won- 
dering. He  was  feverish.  Since  there 
was  no  longer  any  water  standing  for 
him  in  the  sun,  he  drank  chilly  draughts 
from  the  stable  trough. 

In  the  great,  lonely  courtyard  the  child 
one  day  found  the  neglected  lamb  upon 
his  bed  of  straw.  With  head  alert  he 
listened  to  her  well-known  voice.  He 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  moved  his  tail 
gently.  He  shook  and  plumed  his 
crushed  fleece : from  the  color  of  the 
snow  it  had  changed  to  the  color  of  the 


snow-sky.  He  was  a smaller  lamb  than 
when  the  child  first  knew  him.  But  he 
was  a happy  lamb  at  last.  Upon  the 
filmy  retina  of  his  eyes  the  last  ray  of 
light  had  thrown  a negative  of  the  fold. 

"I  am  hungry,  little  lamb.  Are  not 
you  ?” 

The  child’s  fragile  bones  cut  bird-like 
underneath  the  skin.  She  was  a smaller 
child  than  when  the  lamb  first  knew 
her.  But  she  was  a happy  child  at  last. 

“ Come  !”  she  said.  “ The  kind  shep- 
herd will  feed  us.” 

Tenderly  they  jostled  each  other  by 
the  way,  dividing  the  narrow  path.  They 
did  not  hasten.  They  did  not  falter. 
They  could  not  fear  pursuit.  Though 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  a great  white 
light  shone  at  the  gate  of  the  fold. 

The  Shepherd  let  them  in. 


Ruth 


BY  SAMUEL  McCOY 

TREMBLING  in  the  summer  heat, 
Above  the  nodding  heads  of  wheat, 

Too  hot  for  tears,  too  hot  for  mirth, 

The  air  lies  hot  on  the  hot  earth. 

August,  a drowsy  dreamer,  lies 
With  yesterdays  deep  in  her  eyes: 

She  sees,  as  through  a quivering  haze, 

A field  where  ripened  harvest  sways — 

Where  drowsy  grain  droops  at  the  hand 
Of  reapers  in  an  ancient  land; 

And  bending  lowly  after  them 
There  goes  a girl  of  Bethlehem, 

The  unloosed  burden  of  her  hair 
Touching  the  scarlet  poppies  there; 

Too  faint  for  song,  too  faint  for  mirth, 
She  deems  herself  of  little  worth; 


Clothed  in  her  meek  beatitude. 

Her  gentle  thoughts,  like  a soft  brood 


Of  shining  doves,  play  round  her  head. 
And  by  them  is  she  hallowed. 
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Some  Titians  of  the  Prado 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 


THE  catalogue  of  the  Prado  Gallery 
quotes  the  remark  of  a writer  that 
to  know  Titian  well  it  is  necessary 
to  study  him  first  in  Venice  and  then  in 
Madrid.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  Prado  alone  there  are  forty-two  al- 
leged examples  of  the  Venetian  master. 
But  two,  the  “ Sisyphus  ” and  the  “ Pro- 
metheus,*’ are  copies  by  the  Spanish 
painter  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello  of  origi- 
nals which  were  afterward  destroyed  by 
fire;  two  others,  “ Virgen  de  los  Dolores” 
and  “ La  Dolorosa,”  are  considered  to  be 
wrongly  ascribed  to  the  master,  being 
possibly  the  work  of  his  assistants;  while 
some  others  represent  but  indifferently 
Titian’s  greatness.  Meanwhile  there  are 
canvases  which  rank  among  his  greatest. 

Titian’s  relations  with  the  court  of 
Spain  began  with  his  introduction  to 
Charles  V.  in  1530.  This  occurred  while 
the  Emperor  was  visiting  Bologna,  and 
was  engineered  by  the  astute  and  un- 
scrupulous Pietro  Aretino.  The  latter, 
with  Titian  and  the  architect  Sansovino, 
had  formed  the  celeb  rated  u Triumvirate,” 
for  their  mutual  advancement  and  the 
systematic  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Those 
wore  the  days  when  Titian’s  luxurious 
villa  at  Biri  Grande  was  the  scene  of 
princely  entertainments,  at  which  the 
guests  included  most  of  the  men  then 
famous  in  Italian  art  and  politics. 
Titian  had  become  recognized  as  the 
painter  of  the  great,  and  it  was  a natural 
sequence  that  he  should  paint  a portrait 
of  the  greatest,  of  the  Caesar  who  held 
in  his  hand  the  destinies  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

Charles  was  so  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  this  first  visit  that  two  years  later 
he  invited  the  artist  to  renew  it,  when 
the  relations  between  the  two  became 
firmly  cemented.  For  each  portrait  the 
Emperor  gave  him  a thousand  crowns, 
besides  which  he  settled  upon  him  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred,  to  be  paid  by 
the  city  of  Milan;  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a Count.  Palatine,  and  invested  him 


with  the  order  of  a Knight  of  the  Spur. 
Charles  declared  that  henceforth  no  one 
should  paint  his  portrait  but  the  great 
Venetian,  and  treated  him  with  every 
mark  of  distinguished  consideration. 
On  one  occasion,  so  the  story  goes,  he 
picked  up  a brush  which  the  artist  had 
dropped,  and  handed  it  to  him  with  the 
remark,  “ Titian  is  worthy  to  be  served 
by  Csesar.”  On  another  occasion,  at  some 
ceremony  in  Bologna,  he  caused  the  artist 
to  ride  beside  him,  observing  to  the  rest 
of  the  retinue  around  him,  “ I can  make 
as  many  lords  as  I wish,  but  God  alone 
can  make  a Titian.” 

After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  in 
1555,  his  son  and  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  Philip  II., 
continued  the  role  of  patron.  During  the 
remaining  twenty  years  of  the  artist’s 
life  he  was  continually  being  plied  with 
requests  for  pictures  by  the  King,  who, 
while  he  was  eager  to  get  them,  was  very 
slow  in  paying.  Some  of  the  correspond- 
ence regarding  their  relations  still  exists. 
Garcia,  for  example,  the  King’s  envoy  in 
Venice,  writes  in  October,  1564,  to  the 
Minister  at  Madrid:  “ The  4 Christ  at  the 
Last  Supper  ’ is  a marvel,  and  one  of  the 
best  things  that  Titian  has  done.  Though 
it  is  finished  and  I was  to  have  it  in  Sep- 
tember, he  said,  when  I sent  for  it,  that 
he  would  finish  it  on  his  return  and  then 
give  it  to  me,  which  I suspect  is  due  to 
his  covetousness  and  avarice,  which  make 
him  keep  it  back  till  the  despatch  arrives 
ordering  payment  to  be  made.  Though 
he  is  old,  he  works  and  can  still  work, 
and  if  there  were  but  money  forthcoming 
we  should  get  more  out  of  him  than  we 
could  expect  from  his  age.” 

Titian  himself  writes  to  the  “ In- 
vincible and  Potent  King  Philip,”  “Is 
not  my  only  aim  in  life  to  refuse  the 
services  of  other  princes  and  cling  to 
that  of  your  Majesty?”  But  he  has  to 
urge  that  the  King  will  attend  to  the 
arrears  of  his  pension  and  payment  on 
pictures  forwarded  to  Madrid.  Philip  on 
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came  the  mother  of  Charles  V.  Since 
Queen  Isabella  never  left  Spain,  the  por- 
trait has  given  rise  to  a surmise  that 
Titian  may  have  visited  Spain.  But  from 
1582  to  1543,  the  period  during  which  it 
was  painted,  Titian  maintained  a cor- 
respondence with  his  friend  Aretino  that 
is  still  in  existence.  A visit  to  Spain 
would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  if 
it  had  occurred;  but  the  letters  contain 
no  reference  to  such  a matter.  It  is  con- 
jectured, therefore,  that  Titian's  model 
for  the  face  was  a portrait  by  some  other 
painter,  possibly  the  Flemish  portrait- 
painter  Antonio  Mor,  who  spent  many 
years  in  Madrid.  It  is  painted  with  a 
certain  timidity,  a tightness  and  smooth- 
ness, very  different  from  the  masterful 
treatment  of  the  costume.  The  latter 
consists  of  a rosy  brownish  purple  velvet 
stomacher,  sleeves,  and  skirt,  the  last 
opening  over  a cloth-of-gold  petticoat. 
The  sleeves  are  lined  with  silvery  wine- 
colored  silk.  The  reddish  golden  hair  is 
seen  against  an  olive  background,  on 
the  left  of  which  hangs  a dull  plum 
brocaded  curtain,  while  the  window  to 
the  right  opens  on  to  greenish  and  gray- 
ish wooded  hills,  backed  by  distant  blue 
mountains.  The  hands  are  sensitively 
refined. 

The  face  of  Philip  II.  presents  a 
strange  mingling  of  the  qualities  in  the 
faces  of  his  father  and  mother.  It  has 
much  of  the  delicacy  of  the  mother’s,  es- 
pecially in  the  chiseling  of  the  long  nose 
with  its  sensitively  curved  nostril;  some- 
thing also  of  the  softness  of  her  eyes, 
though  the  son’s  have  acquired  a vulpine, 
cruel  expression,  a weaker  equivalent  of 
the  father’s  fixity  and  ferocity  of  glance. 
Similarly  sensual,  but  without  the  granite 
force  of  the  father’s,  is  his  under  jaw, 
with  its  too  crimson  under  lip,  curving 
out  exaggeratedly  over  the  peaked  chin, 
the  latter  indicative  as  much  of  vacilla- 
tion as  of  obstinacy.  Philip’s  is  a face 
which  in  its  abnormality  and  signs  of 
degeneracy  carries  a step  lower  toward 
decline  the  taint  inherited  from  his 
grandmother,  Juana,  “La  Loca  ” — “The 
Mad.”  The  features  are  pallid,  the  scant 
beard  and  mustache  chestnut,  while  the 
hair  is  a darker  tone  of  the  same  hue, 
sot  against  an  olive-brown  background. 
The  armor  and  helmet  are  of  finest 
Toledan  craftsmanship — black  steel,  dam- 


ascened with  gold.  The  plume  is  white, 
the  trunks  are  pearly  satin,  the  silk 
stockings  and  shoes  dove  gray.  This 
lower  part  of  the  figure  is  disposed 
against  a table-cover  of  deep  burgundy 
red.  The  portrait  is  at  once  a magnificent 
picture  and  a remarkable  psychological 
record.  It  summarizes  in  anticipation 
that  strange  combination  of  qualities 
which  was  to  characterize  Philip  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands  — his  shiftlessness  and 
doggedness  of  policy,  his  mingling  of 
the  libertine  and  ascetic,  the  man  whose 
weakness  was  destined  to  impoverish  his 
country,  while  he  left  of  himself  an  en- 
during monument  in  that  mausoleum- 
monastery-mansion — the  Escorial. 

A companion  picture  to  the  above  is  the 
“ Charles  V.  on  Foot,”  representing  the 
Emperor  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years, 
when  his  hair  and  beard  are  still  rich 
chestnut  brown,  it  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a costume  piece  than  a portrait;  for 
one’s  eye  is  attracted  to  the  handsome 
elaboration  of  the  clothes,  and  almost  has 
to  search  for  the  head,  which  is  neces- 
sarily high  up  in  the  canvas.  And  when 
you  have  found  it,  it  does  not  hold  the 
interest.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
iron  man  of  victorious  wars;  the  under 
jaw  has  nothing  of  the  bulldog  tenacity, 
and  seems  rather  indicative  of  indecision. 
It  is  to  the  “ Equestrian  Portrait  of 
Charles  V.”  that  one  turns  for  the  com- 
plete union  of  a noble  canvas  with  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  studies  of  a 
human  personality  that  the  art  of  the 
past  can  show. 

The  Prado  is  the  only  gallery  in  the 
world  where  a full  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion could  be  given  to  this  “ Equestrian 
Portrait  of  Charles  V.  before  the  Battle 
of  Muhlbcrg.”  For  here  it  is  in  competi- 
tion with  other  equestrian  portraits:  with 
two  handsome  Goyas,  with  works  of  dis- 
tinction, if  less  merit,  by  Gonzales,  and 
with  the  three  superb  canvases,  the  “ Don 
Carlos,”  “ Olivares,”  and  “ Philip  IV.,”  by 
Velasquez. 

It  was  in  January,  1548,  that  Titian, 
now  seventy  years  old,  repaired  to  Augs- 
burg by  imperial  command  to  paint  this 
portrait.  It  was  to  commemorate  the 
Catholic  Sovereign’s  decisive  victory  over 
the  allied  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  on  April  24. 
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The  direness  and  inevitableness  of  The 
Man  of  Destiny  have  never  anywhere 
been  so  portrayed  in  painting.  Com- 
pared with  this,  the  pictures  of  Napoleon 
seem  like  portraits  of  a play-actor.  If 
one  seeks  for  the  reason,  it  is  perhaps 
because,  in  the  first  place,  no  painter  of 
Napoleon  was  a colorist,  who  could  pro- 
duce the  orchestration  of  solemn,  solitary 
grandeur  with  which  the  figure  is  in- 
vested. Secondly,  Titian  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  armor.  He  realized  its 
psychological  relation  to  the  wearer  in 
its  suggestion  not  only  of  the  superb,  but 
of  the  indomitable.  The  rigidity  of  the 
steel  has  been  rendered  with  unsurpass- 
able realization  of  the  facts,  and  its  con- 
trast with,  and  at  the  same  time  its  af- 
finity to,  the  grim,  pale,  hard  face  is 
indescribably  expressive. 

The  Emperor’s  career  as  a hero  termi- 
nated with  his  victory  at  Muhlberg. 
Recognizing  that  death  had  laid  its  grip 
upon  him,  he  made  preparation  to  meet 
the  end.  Tn  1555  he  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Yuste,  whence  he  still 
meddled  with  the  affairs  of  empire,  while 
indulging  a hobby  for  collecting  clocks 
and  watches,  and  varying  his  excesses  of 
eating  and  drinking  with  fits  of  penitence. 
From  his  bed  he  would  witness  through 
a window  that  opened  into  the  church 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  while  on  the 
wall  in  front  of  him  hung  Titian’s 
“ Gloria.”  In  the  presence  of  this  pic- 
ture he  died,  September  21,  1556. 

The  <fc  Gloria,”  or,  as  Titian  himself 
called  it,  “ The  Most  Holy  Trinity,”  rep- 
resents the  Emperor’s  effort  to  fortify  his 
conscience  against  the  terrors  of  the  life 
to  come.  The  once  proud  conqueror  is 
kneeling  in  his  grave-clothes,  as  a sup- 
pliant at  the  feet  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  whose  forms  are  flooded  with  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Dove.  His  wife,  in 
her  grave-clothes,  kneels  behind  him,  and 
both  are  supported  and  urged  to  hope  by 
angels;  while  his  son  Philip  joins  in 


prayer  for  his  parents’  souls.  Opposite  to 
this  royal  group  stands  the  single  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  a note  of  beautiful  blue.  She 
is  close  to  the  Divine  Throne,  but  turns 
to  gaze  at  the  concourse  of  the  blessed 
dead,  who  throng  the  sides  and  lower  part 
of  the  composition.  On  the  left  are  the 
evangelists;  Moses,  Noah,  and  the  Mag- 
dalen occupy  the  centre;  and  on  the  right 
appears  David.  Above  him  is  a profile 
portrait  of  Titian  himself,  beside  a re- 
cumbent figure  which  represents  Job. 
The  last,  it  appears,  is  a portrait  of  D. 
Francisco  Vargas,  Charles’s  ambassador 
in  Venice.  Titian  in  a letter  to  the 
Emperor,  which  has  been  preserved,  says : 
“I  inserted  the  portrait  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco Vargas  at  his  command.  If  it  is 
not  pleasing  to  your  Majesty,  any  paint- 
er with  two  little  strokes  of  a brush  can 
change  it  into  somebody  else.”  Titian 
painted  this  picture  in  1554,  when  he  was 
about,  seventy-seven  years  old.  To  a 
period  eight  years  later  belongs  the  por- 
trait of  himself  which  hangs  in  the  Prado. 

This  is  the  latest  portrait  of  Titian, 
The  background  is  olive  brown,  the  vel- 
vet cap  black,  the  coat  of  dark  hue, 
resembling  black,  interrupted  only  by  a 
double  chain,  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  a Count  Palatine  and  a Knight  of 
the  Spur.  From  this  field  of  obscurity 
emerge  the  hand,  holding  a brush,  and 
the  face.  To  the  latter  a further  isola- 
tion and  an  emphasis  are  given  by  the 
ruff.  Its  whiteness  accentuates  the 
tawny  gray  of  the  beard  and  the  rosy 
cream  of  the  flesh,  which  has  gray  and 
occasionally  transparent  brown  shadows. 
The  eye  is  a slightly  grayish  blue.  The 
modeling  of  the  features  is  firm,  but 
they  are  enveloped  with  an  atmosphere 
of  soft,  almost  golden  light  that  invests 
with  tenderness  the  angles  and  cavities, 
and  spiritualizes  the  expression.  It  is 
the  face  of  a soul  that  is  waiting  and 
watching  in  gentle  wistfulness  the  out- 
come of  the  evening  of  its  days. 
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- ultieli  in  natural  betoity  oitbo;*  from  the  H^fo.jmnnontnr3f  -ofr  *h?« 

stiff i/t eei]  uvr-.t;  i*r.  ‘Jm.rO  U»e  <*1  tli<*  island.  >*r  .in  otn?  of  tile 

Km'lrvi*  rosnnr  tS  ; Hny  ftgj&ti  <>»>  *l»e  -mmOI?  side,  *whi?re  'Ja 

iff  th?  Xu  & ■: . ' ' - ' tUitl  Ivaddnt'k  (ratine  liv  And  tiifP  ^ 

Saokt  Inland  <k paddle  to  the  village  for  the  papers,  m& 


WOULD  GQOU-NATUHB4**Y  OWN  aNL>  Otl TO H{0  5Utite 


afterward imndieon  from  the  ehoieest  of  fire  id  on  nV(,r  'he  blank  rub- 

his  mo*  nmy’  v n.uTeb.  Tn  tin'  ^fh  rnuons  her  nmut.hpieet  . At :« would  <ad!  the 
Ik*  sailed  the  c'ivl -1  m vnt  to  untried  returns  outbound  plat .[unip  the  shore  de]H.‘P  the 
of  Ike  nomhlit.rioa  maiiijuod;  o^  if  th<*  H m»1>oii  Ki root  «?afioti%  tha  vofaur  yards. 

water  was  rcmglu  frompvd  Tnrefr  hi^  own  the  iritvtimrl  gt&TJ^ritv,  and  the  t+yW  t!#?-, 

domain,  flix.’ovrnm.;  with  uheroseopn  ami  minuK  ao<]-- rail at  the  last  ptabn 
nulural-hiWory  inode.  ?n  w mu]  marvelous  called — twelve  word.  of  an  No.  4;b7bb 
world*.  Then  at  haif-pasl  four  be  sworn,  e.  ms  move  Wonder  Medieim*  ( Company, 
dH**d.  ami  flmihd  HI w a hoy.  Finally  way.,  toil  bm.P.Uh  left.  Albany  April  &!, 

'-upprr,  with  At  trout  of  nmnulduy  froio  Odebrdf  juriethn.  April  dth/eUs 

Ins  store  o(  (‘riuiM’d  fsouite.  a pipe,  a hook  They  were  .mmaumuius  dutins.  The 
nn-il  t ) a • daylight.  wa/wd,  and  bed?  *mm  before  Malbohe  bad  y'oun  ip  piem>\ 

Small  wonder  that  he  tilled  out  30  r<~  and  was  out  hi  1 <dorndo  in  a tout  oemy. 

mark  ably  that  dnriuu  tbn  o.nh.  hour,  Ami  Afalbom  Uutt  .winter  bad  irot  to 

when  the  olorkV  wriiibf  be  hdUmr  in  the  drmmb  n^cnn*  numbers  with  bhoaf  telm 


waT-hill  rle.rk,  who  was  sportively  am-  Sunn-t  Mend  N«>w  lit;  pieasajifiv  oe- 
bhmuod.  would  almost  . daily  unjf  old  eupled  <H  thd  mvmrjex  with  (he 

ATeti -flplbir  to  arm'd m pi$  £ inmiayer  seieefbm  of  e-nrip  e.pdpany ; a pumun  no- 
of  the  gi’tfte  r“<<nf»ts,1T  At  whieh  win  wi-m  matin--  $ pb;fnp?oti*  >wt  of  aluminum 
Mfdhum*  would  gno?lnWt:0  redly  i:rh\  and  didw*  whn  h ne-m.l  into  av  apothor  nri- 
|?p.  hark  to  his  dutim.  wijo'h  emobwd  if!  the  pot  ?m,d!y  held  them  -all, 

daily  frorn  fdffht  to  hyo-rhirtv  in  h«ooffnxr  new  fUV?£  and  reo]N  and.  pe*'M!o$b  Idke- 
ind-sirtc  or  dvyrdne  FreiulU  - ears,  and  wise:  he  Tead.  outdoor  niairaz  ines  a tel  ab- 
whirh  wore  exeouha]  n\ most  mdmd?  over  sorbed  all  t.ftefr  euriteniy  When  ho 
a telephone  planed  on  his  dv4:.  divanmd  at  ail  he  drvoiined  of  all  these. 
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Mnlhonci  like  many  tin pr u < ^ t s^ii l -y 
men,  a vivid  imagination 

if  if&d  to-  liare  ^ora(it.U»t!.ft'  :.0  Vfcttft 

from  >md  feed  117100.  That  per.  aoratuli, 

$i  oritunl  moment  when  his  dedy 

weary  son]  won  longing  for  green  tlnngs 
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./Aiaibonii v$  had  varied  Vt.es  face  to  middle  of  Koptemly 
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had  orAer  yyem  Ifah 
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|lfe  fast.  frietuV  oiter 
the  phene  for  eight; 
years,  iiskev)  h i m 
wkat  the  niattef 
.wat;,-  . • -'• .- •’• 
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m lost  tie*  lithe  snap  whivk  it  had  attained ; 
"iky  fets  wee  ^iTden  ou!  marble  by  turns, 

hot:  (to  Saturday  he  diniSecf  wliiii^faeod 

fUbJ  worn,  ny  on  the  earj«>t >f  fb  Ids  boss 
and  b»ld  him  that  he  \vib*  prPHigfte  puit. 

The  ho**  sat  bank  sit »|h:* tied,  w ! 
Ytni;  ItaJbonel  Quit  t You  him?  been 
here  eleven  ye ap\  haveti H ydii  * You  are 
yin-  you  need  a leave 
yaeatioTi  ecmies  rhe 
er,  huf  you  eau  tjilvA; 

it  tiow  if  vmi  ; wiwt  to,  >nad  I gnes<;  we 
eujjld  arrmijie  to  dmdde  the  tirue,  «treteh 
the  -h>ri  days  to  t.\veBty.?v 
rtm  ^ obuvemt  at  dfat,  hut  he  friv 

nought- hot  u.ttiphed  \v-d;U  iv  ‘ dogger!,  “*  No,  sir;  f am 
At  (vn  oVlpirk,  gp$g  to 

f fe  tin ov  h U aUetued  pay  otid  drm  h n n • 
pni>i>d  delightfully  dred  utid  r wvrdy  (to) lavs  tbaf  ho  had  in 
sort  of  lie] icn^  "fJ.iV.?  . sitving^ -banlc . and' 

The co  he  greekxl  his  niotber  aiid 
the  ‘d-te r with  a desperate  vnasterf olriess  that, 
in  fai-t,  -mndjere  vhi1  in  fn«>  amazed  them, 
iu  .. .'  v ' , ^'TPaek  np  all  tlio  things  ^pu  can  carry 


Tom  ra>'  IPos  ruyr  in  fo  yun 
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ami  Wtye  the  tv-t  in  -hane  for  a movmv*  bom-*.  Milling  hh  un-ptf !,'•,!  retime.  fh 

Wii  jo  if(fi  Uietn.  \Yr  on*  ynp,y  i» w;t.v  " •.r(^nlt‘rt  to  the  *]irf’kr  'where  hr  hrhl  n:ii 

u (,M*5ii|r!  kWfiy,  Byron,  whrn  t7  a^Uet  vyr-w  wili»  v rUhinir -srlhvuiers  vopt.niiL  : 
ht*  I kttoifc  tl » ** e r-lainL  ami  1 11 

’*  T iuivnl.  Wc  y..ii  ilii-iT  jnr  iyte  iMbir*  timl  (huty-Gyv 

Uus  oveiihig/*  , . • /srifiMbc  '•ityjt’t&ltV':-  Tfew  an 

Hr*  went:  owny,  kwvou#  >ma/enK*ut;  n ml  they  onhd  the  him*  I vex  rhe  two  gray 
vitr»lizrtj  (v>nHtr*nn<i  im>.  iSypir-f |i- ^ In >,,r  *{,,*.  *1«  < k **£  craft, 

But  when  hr  jfativpie.l  rimy  a>  r n-n«lv.  “1  soppm-e  yon  rnv  v>4vnn  Ian  t»>  Jwl>  IJarf- 

wirii  their  neetWMtfy  hejoiitTiitir*  jifltkerl  h-v  nr  )>|t  vvi  >i\  • mebhr ; ' fluyy  Vo  the  '"il  ■ 
iu  two  pitiably >mall gray  titeseoprs,  Thr  folk*  living  there  unwt  \\lulbnm*  on* 

M>n  >hm1  brut;  her  earriv.l  a h-h-poK  a nvh  «»Uho>p  pi'uut'*  'wjiich^ujt 

a art.  wui  : \ S‘.'t  of  ?»] tfuiiu-fun*.4f^b#; i ply  a polite  but  itrl..  irrminofe  yes  Mr  n%*. 

^ficjvin^  the  fl>it  non  evonp' jf.rwvw  to  the  Et  wi^  a'  bee  ot  Hail  Snmhiy  mornouw 
river  iu*nr  Forty-nimh  Hirer],  the  three  m wnmh'i’fnlly  Ft.ifj  imhI  *uniiy  after  Tb» 
n nortlohrotml  i-ooslio^  sreiiuier  1 wnity  : y.-.i v ijjitor  «Vi  IJorletty  tlpit  the 
upon  whirl,  they  H*i  Jc  all  thyhf,  mother  iuxl  MvU-r  vwre  more  conviuf 

. In  tin-  rnornhier  Alolhuri!*  m%*  .it  the*  tluvir  Y-v««r  \ tliut  they  were  prneemlui£  m 
port  rail,  smooinp-  in-  near  v>mht.\!  eye-  a Jivam.  ! u very  *\  l ff  eimreh clef hvs  ami 
among  tin*  niiifcc  <«f  ^«HuJl  i>lahfU  vrlnch  oo  iMveniuuiviui/  fehhatii  e^i«?v^):ni.  tltc 
^hij-ivn!  thnt  pajt  <*f  if».  'tl.e.  -r.sv,h|  fwl*» •?  ro;» * i ao.i  ins  .wife  >yvr o nf<;' 

-•flirn*  \\a^  near  hno.  ao-1  {»r«wr,jf.]y  !\faU  ^fti-isr  M f»ot ■ ifi  % ' h *ry  to  the  roani' 
ii^lo  a!  him  a ym -ri'-n.  lan  1.  a I hour  -I  < *j  *i M ol  onio  ftp  liaijir- 

•*  That  • >1 1 1 p < ica  1 i.-sl. uol  with  ^lu*  f)itn  oi.ut  *h*rk. 

MT'OO..  ;(  !Mai  t hr.  f P 'Pw  e\vr  threw  IroV  “I  \\ ; J T « t ?o  li;rf  51  jo  b here  fpT 

v,'.-.:hl  "-o  w»y '?(:  WO  :"  , lamnl  an<}  - my  rir'jth.  rt  a»al  ; ..Mr: 

■'  'Tinj  p».-r:  wifo  hat  lipeiv  ri:;o-Mi'l  r;i,  U-VI07C  :ir.  Vlyvou  SiuWuim.\?* 

«••■  < t5h,.ri  i,  > ;-*-  ^ ^’rh  o it  Ulni  e,  - K!f.  mine's  Jrl>  Htifrlcy,?  »>??swvn  *l 

)&!«( | a>  o - w 1 h.v  Jhho'rrmViiv  • ,4  Bw  .ypoj  • a ti^rix mii 

A t-al.f-tvofr  h*i**r  wiieo  tltf»  MfsrjneV  Ymi  ilont  lo.tr  i?/t 
tourtKai  ar  jirsl  pm  ? — - 1‘Tshhw!.]  — Mat  “ Tvy  jirr-vy;-  r';Mfrh(  hfetcr<t  hliit  T bave 
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'Hftp&N}  hmub^a -of T . , VV^n^^rne- Uwfc ><f  toir  church  and  talk  it 
sun  ?!><€<•'?  at:  r, awing  #*>*,{•>«  tnwh.  |jp§|  ami  .>vt-i\"  I I *v*  ••:■>•  ;m.:...ii;w'.{.  TTw«»  w.w  «. 
i *ii»  an.  -.Ki'CTf  slnr*r»M'g.-«*Hl!'*tjJy;  1 •’‘i(!.'.l.  xtt  <n»lo.  *n  1ii>  Nr-<V  i.  |g$s 

Veterfe*. 

il’J/i  J?<*W  York."  V TtUmJ.  y.'.-i,"  * ■_•<:( i i»:-« i 

* W*il.  v/All."  U*'-sj>aV‘*I  .tbc*  tUmMUm,-  \ reiritttu’  -•ttl  hi.-  -hk-.  whiro 

" It’n  ,a<>Ai  f.-njii.-kn iilr-  ho;  fmmt  ' jut*  ?t«*  ••!'  M t ..  Hartley's 

<■!•«  vrjy  t,ir  0 jut,."  .*'.!iVR'ini'*  «mv.  " -lu^  ..»»>•  tlntur.  -Hint  <!■> 

“ TM  them  i-ra;v/:  -l-.^I  fju.  .-fwWp-  ymi  r:j.U  thn  ithuiiH' 

rannV  wire,  ipyokly.  *•  \\>u  hm.w  lu-w  "Win  Ih-.U/.f.-.  hh-nl.  : 
h.ir.t'A-rn*  it.  her-.  f.n,l  ti,<.v>-'*  ....  " W,..iM  **—  Shitt-mA  <**•,•« 

onf  lc>  take-  cun*  of  tliincs  awl  w >W»  ii'-ni  ..‘v<>r  - --ml  ftml  it--  4«>ftmy  -'•• 

get  |n  $£fj$  ffiwjfc  for  w«-i>!::-.  ’ -ilifi  iltf.  Vj.-j!  i.hio,  •.  ,;••■•  <•«  J 

**  Wall.  lh?i*t»  'h  .-trurtcer  tlmigv  hiu  v<»ts*{V  $*•&  -mint  'if  .fft* 

l)dpi»euv.i  amt  hinie4  oat  tatereVw?  we-U.  fj$  omi  i&e  } *•  |f  Sunset  lstan».{  ?’: 
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A Cure  for  Civic  Myopia 


BY  ROBERT 

IT  is  our  American  boast  that  our 
government  is  one  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  of  policies  rather  than  of  per- 
sonalities. The  object  of  our  vast  educa- 
tional system,  we  say,  is  principally  the 
development  of  an  intelligent  citizen- 
ship; our  perennial  political  campaigns 
we  are  pleased  to  call  campaigns  of 
education;  the  justification  of  our  muck- 
raking investigations,  of  our  scandal- 
mongering  public  hearings,  whether  mu- 
nicipal, State,  or  national,  is  always 
their  alleged  educational  value.  The 
tumultuousness  of  our  educational  ac- 
tivities has  bred  in  us  a myopic  con- 
fidence in  our  civic  enlightenment,  our 
mastery  of  governmental  principles,  our 
capacity  for  self-government. 

But  how  we  have  been  betrayed  by 
our  self-complacency!  Before  January, 
1912,  no  one,  not  even  the  President 
himself,  knew,  or  had  any  means  of 
knowing,  precisely  what  the  Federal 
government  was.  Up  to  that  time  not 
so  much  as  a study  had  ever  been 
made  of  the  vast  Federal  agglomera- 
tion as  a whole.  Its  properties  and  mul- 
tifarious activities  had  never  so  much 
as  been  listed;  no  description  had  ever 
been  made  of  the  agencies  through  which 
these  activities  were  hypothetically  per- 
formed. In  January,  1912,  Congress 
published  a survey  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment— the  first  fruit  of  the  voyage  of 
discovery  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  into  the  hither- 
to uncharted  seas  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative domain.  The  facts  of  this 
survey  would  be  incredible  from  any  but 
the  highest  authority. 

“Never  before,”  said  the  President, 
in  transmitting  the  survey  to  Congress, 
“have  the  foundations  been  laid  for  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  relation  of 
all  the  government’s  parts.  No  compre- 
hensive effort  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  list  its  multifarious  activities  or  to 
group  them  in  such  a way  as  to  present 
a clear  picture  of  what  the  government 
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is  doing.  Never  has  a complete  descrip- 
tion been  given  of  the  agencies  through 
which  these  activities  are  performed. 
At  no  time  has  the  attempt  been  made 
to  study  all  these  activities  and  agencies 
with  a view  to  the  assignment  of  each 
activity  to  the  agency  best  fitted  for  its 
performance,  to  the  avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion of  work  and  plant,  to  the  integra- 
tion of  all  administrative  agencies  of  the 
government  into  a unified  organization 
for  the  most  effective  and  economical 
despatch  of  public  business.  Adminis- 
trative officials  have  been  called  upon  to 
discharge  their  duties  without  that  full 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  under  their 
direction  which  is  so  necessary  to  ef- 
fective control,  much  less  have  they  had 
information  regarding  agencies  in  other 
services  that  might  be  made  use  of. 
Under  such  circumstances,  each  service 
has  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  itself, 
to  build  up  its  own  organization,  and  to 
provide  its  own  facilities  regardless  of 
those  in  existence  elsewhere.” 

After  a hundred  years  of  self-govern- 
ment, it  required  a special  investigation 
of  a special  commission  to  reveal  even 
to  the  officers  of  government  precisely 
what  the  Federal  government  was! 
While  our  schools  and  colleges  learned- 
ly expounded  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  tripartite  division  of 
Federal  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  our  newspapers  entertained 
their  readers  with  cockpit  gossip  of 
inter-departmental  scandals  and  the  per- 
sonal foibles  of  candidates  and  bosses, 
the  complacent  voter  went  to  the  polls 
and  took  merit  to  himself  for  ^dropping 
a scratched  paper  into  the  slit  of  a box, 
that  for  all  he  knew  might  just  as  well 
have  been  the  lid  of  a furnace.  If  our 
government  is  in  confusion,  our  public 
business  shot  through  and  overgrown 
with  inefficiency,  corruption,  and  graft, 
who  is  responsible  but  the  complacent, 
self-satisfied  citizen  and  his  public-school 
system  and  his  newspaper  and  magazine 
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press,  which,  in  response  to  his  demand, 
purveys  rumor  and  gossip  instead  of 
facts? 

We  are  a business  people.  We  glory 
in  our  commercial  triumphs.  We  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  we  regard  our- 
selves as  resourceful  at  a business  trans- 
action as  the  Connecticut  Yankee  at 
King  Arthur’s  Court.  The  phrase  “a 
billion-dollar  Congress  ” we  like  to  roll 
upon  our  tongues,  and  our  complacency 
purrs  when  foreign  observers  declare  that 
such  lavishness  in  public  expenditure 
would  bankrupt  a less  opulent  nation. 
We  are  a business  people;  but  how  far 
do  we  apply  our  business  intelligence  to 
that  most  vast  of  all  our  business  estab- 
lishments, the  Federal  government?  In 
May,  1912,  the  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  held 
public  hearings  to  ascertain  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  public  support  to  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  What  follows  is  a char- 
acteristic fragment  of  the  evidence: 

Mr.  Cleveland  (chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency) : 
“ The  only  information  that  can  be  ob- 
tained about  the  current  liabilities  of 
the  United  States  government  is  the 
amount  of  Treasury  drafts  and  checks 
on  depositories  outstanding,  and  short- 
term loans  and  the  matured  debt.  There 
are  millions  of  dollars  of  obligations  out- 
standing that  nobody  knows  anything 
about,  and  as  to  whether  the  amount  is 
$100,000,000  or  $50,000,000  no  one  can 
even  guess.  With  this  situation  in  mind, 
we  claim  it  is  impossible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  inform  himself, 
or  the  President,  or  Congress,  or  anybody 
else  about  what  is  the  current  financial 
condition  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  . . .” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (chairman  of  House 
9ub-committee) : " How  does  it  happen 
that  these  are  not  rendered  in  the  Treas- 
ury ?” 

Mr.  Cleveland:  “The  account  in  the 
Treasury  is  for  money  advanced.  These 
accounts  do  not  show  what  obligations 
are  paid  until  after  vouchers  are  audited ; 
that  is,  the  record  of  payments  is  from 
three  months  to  a year  and  a half  behind. 
There  are  from  $300,000,000  to  $700,000,- 
000  of  unaudited  payments  not  on  the 
books.  That  is  as  close  as  you  can  get 


to  the  obligations  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  from  the  books  of  the 
Treasury.” 

What  a commentary  upon  the  civic 
purblindness  of  the  American  people  I 
In  May,  1912,  not  even  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  come  within  fifty 
millions  of  guessing  the  actual  financial 
condition  of  the  Federal  government. 

And  as  for  business  methods,  the  Fed- 
eral government  still  remains  an  almost 
unexplored  kitchen-midden  of  obsolete 
practices.  In  a vague  way  we  have 
known  that  the  government  employed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  that  it  transacted 
a business  as  varied  as  that  of  the  entire 
commercial  world,  and  that  it  spent  more 
than  a billion  dollars  annually;  and  yet 
an  investigation  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment is  neither  coherent  as  a business 
organization  nor  efficient  as  an  instru- 
ment of  public  welfare.  On  a magnified 
scale,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  a sprawling  mushroom  town.  Through 
lack  of  co-ordination  and  planning,  its 
services  are  in  a perennial  state  of 
partial  demoralization;  departments,  di- 
visions, bureaus,  that  should  be  bound 
together  by  a common  purpose  and  a 
conscious  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the 
public  interest,  are  scattered,  mutually 
ignorant  of  one  another’s  activities  and 
equipment,  often  hostile  therefore  and 
at  cross-purposes.  And  because  of  this 
vast  planlessness,  millions  of  public 
money  run  to  waste. 

Let  the  Treasury  Department  again 
serve  as  an  illustration.  There,  of  all 
places,  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  found  eighteen  distinct  book- 
keeping bureaus,  operating  eighteen  dis- 
tinct systems  of  accounting,  running  all 
the  way  from  casual  memoranda  in 
pencil  on  loose  slips  of  paper  to  a be- 
wilder ingly  complicated  scheme  of  records 
grown  like  a coral  reef  by  planless  graft- 
ing of  process  on  process.  The  same 
incoherence  riddles  the  entire  adminis- 
trative agglopieration.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  relate  Federal  expenditure  to 
income,  or  income  to  proposed  expen- 
diture; no  means  is  provided  for  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  expenditures  by 
a tally  of  work  accomplished.  What 
wonder  that  during  the  past  eighty  years 
Congress  has  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
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duct  more  than  a hundred  special  in- 
vestigations to  discover  facts  concerning 
service  activities  which,  under  any  rea- 
sonable system  of  record  and  reporting, 
should  have  been  currently  available. 
And  unhappily  even  these  investigations 
have,  practically  without  exception,  been 
piecemeal  and  flash  - in  - the  - pan  affairs. 
They  have  never  been  undertaken  with 
a view  to  a carefully  considered  plan  of 
administrative  reorganization.  Too  often, 
as  in  the  recent  poking  about  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  they  have 
grown  out  of  internal  dissensions  and 
scandals,  and  have  been  abandoned  when 
spectacular  publicity  had  exhausted  pub- 
lic interest.  Their  general  effect  has 
been  to  muddle  the  public  mind  with 
irrelevancies  and  to  overcast  the  dark- 
ness of  an  already  benighted  citizenship. 

How  in  a nation  of  individuals  prid- 
ing themselves  on  their  business  acumen 
and  their  capacity  for  self-government 
could  such  a state  of  affairs  come  about? 
For  the  answer  one  must  look  into  tne 
history  of  our  business  development. 

Since  our  great  “ Revolution  ” against 
the  authority  of  kings,  we  have  held 
all  centralized  government  in  contempt. 
For  upward  of  a century  our  Federal 
government  has  been  valued  only  in  so 
far  as  it  fostered  private  enterprise;  it 
has  been  regarded  in  part  as  the  crowd 
regards  the  umpire  at  a baseball  game, 
but  principally  as  a medium  for  making 
public  property  available  for  private  use. 
The  theory  has  been  that  what  advan- 
taged the  individual  was,  by  that  fact, 
of  public  advantage.  Individual  success 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  our  national 
life,  and  to  what  better  use  might  the 
public  wealth  be  put  than  the  encourage- 
ment of  individual  enterprise?  So  we 
threw  open  our  public  lands  that  the 
hardy  might  scramble  for  their  posses- 
sion; we  held  out  the  gold  and  coal  of 
our  mines  as  a bait  to  the  adventurous; 
and  as  with  lands  and  mines,  so  with 
franchises  and  all  manner  of  special 
privileges.  The  national  domain  became 
a grab-bag  at  a country  fair,  and  each 
man’s  worth  was  measured  by  what  he 
could  snatch  for  himself.  “The  coun- 
try must  be  developed !”  we  cried,  and 
naively  saw  nc  distinction  between  de- 
velopment and  exploitation. 


Did  we  not  need  railroads,  for  ex- 
ample? Then  why  not  stimulate  in- 
dividual initiative  to  build  and  possess 
them  { Had  we  not  the  lands  of  a 
continent  with  which  to  encourage  hus- 
tling entrepreneurs f So,  through  Fed- 
eral aid,  we  dispensed  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty -eight  million  acres,  of 
which,  up  to  June,  1907,  the  railroads 
had  established  title  to  a hundred  and 
eight  million.  More  than  one  railroad, 
it  is  true,  justified  the  observation  of  a 
prospecting  English  capitalist  who  in 
1856  examined  the  Illinois  Central. 
“ This  is  not  a railway  company,”  he 
wrote  home;  “it  is  a land  company.” 
But  what  of  that?  Were  we  not  contriv- 
ing the  greatest  and  most  costly  railroad 
system  in  the  world? 

And  so  the  pork-barrel  philosophy  of 
government  got  itself  established  a9  a 
first  aid  to  American  civilization.  The 
dignity  and  power  of  the  central  govern- 
ment were  recklessly  subordinated  to  the 
promotion  of  business.  And  once  the 
public  had  acquiesced  in  the  theory  that 
a principal  function  of  government  was 
to  stimulate  individual  enterprise  by  the 
dispensation  of  public  property,  it  be- 
came the  part  of  simple  wisdom  to  com- 
pete for  public  grants,  whether  of  land 
or  franchises  or  other  special  privileges, 
in  an  organized  and  systematic  way. 
Out  of  this  wisdom  grew  the  lobby,  pat- 
ronage, and  the  spoils  system,  and  the 
organized  control  of  elections.  Govern- 
mental places  of  all  kinds — as,  conspicu- 
ously, in  the  postal  service — came  to  be 
assigned  not  for  technical  fitness,  but  for 
ability  to  line  up  the  local  vote  behind 
the  representative  of  a particular  faction 
or  lobby.  The  lobbies  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  since  the  strength 
of  each  lobby  in  particular  and  of  all 
lobbies  in  common  depended  upon  the 
number  of  places  available  for  distribu- 
tion, the  Federal  pay-roll  grew  even  as 
the  morning-glory.  The  annual  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill  is  a perfect  monument 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  pork-barrel  phi- 
losophy of  government.  In  a sprightly 
essay,  now  unhappily  out  of  print,  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart  has  cele- 
brated the  wonder  of  it. 

“ Was  the  bill  of  general  utility?”  Pro- 
fessor Hart,  asks.  “ If  not,  it  was  from 
no  lack  of  effort  to  cover  the  whole  area 
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of  the  United  States.  It  is  a little  hard 
to  judge  how  useful  the  greater  number 
of  works  may  be,  for  some  of  them  are 
not  familiar,  and  several  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  bill  modestly  avoid 
the  publicity  of  a gazetteer.  Of  course, 
every  New  - Englander  knows  precisely 
the  location  of  the  ‘ western  channel  of 
Lynn  Harbor,  leading  to  the  Point  of 
Pines/  and  sees  the  national  necessity 
for  its  receiving  $1,000.  But  why  should 
Hyannis  Harbor  get  $5,000,  Aransas 
Pass  $60,000,  Wapoo  Cut  $2,500,  and 
Upper  Willamette  River  $7,500?  They 
all  seem  of  equal  importance  to  the  great 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Why 
should  Duck  Creek,  Delaware,  have 
$3,000,  and  Mispillion  Creek,  in  the  same 
State,  notwithstanding  a larger  name, 
be  put  off  with  $2,000?  Why  should 
Currituck  Sound,  Coanjok  Bay,  and 
North  River  Bar,  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceive conjointly  only  as  much  as  Con- 
tentia  Creek,  near  by?  Is  it  fair  that 
money  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
Big  Sulphur,  the  Yallabusha,  the  Pa- 
munkey,  the  Chefuncto  River,  and  Boguo 
Phalia,  while  the  * silvery  Charles’  is 
put  off  with  a pitiful  survey?  What 
power  other  than  that  of  a Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  can  ever  hope  to  i im- 
prove ’ the  Rivers  Skagit,  Steilaquamish, 
Nootsack,  Snoquomish,  and  Snoqual- 
mie?” 

No  one  to-day  knows  in  advance  the 
purposes  for  which  Congress  will  vote 
money.  Neither  is  there  any  check  upon 
the  amount  to  be  expended.  During 
a Congressional  session,  a vast  number 
of  appropriation  bills  are  introduced 
and  bandied  about  from  committee  to 
committee,  and  when  the  contending 
interests  of  the  various  lobbies  have 
reached  an  equilibrium,  are  “ jammed 
through  ” amid  tumult  and  confusion 
and  bewildering  coruscations  of  ora- 
tory. For  the  basis  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions to-day  is  not  a soberly  considered 
programme  of  public  welfare,  but  an 
intricate  mesh  of  trades  between  Repre- 
sentatives and  Representatives,  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  for  the  advancement  of 
individual  and  local  rather  than  public 
or  national  interests.  And  the  com- 
placent citizen  of  Duck  Creek  and  Chi- 
cago, Wapoo  Cut  and  Now  York,  Coanjok 


Bay  and  San  Francisco,  is  myopically 
confident  of  his  self  - governing  status 
aa  long  as  the  savor  of  the  pork-barrel 
sweetens  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

While  the  government  is  regarded  as 
primarily  a dispenser  of  gifts,  the  first 
consideration  must  be  that  jobs  shall 
multiply,  that  contracts  shall  be  abun- 
dant, that  as  many  voters  and  herders 
of  voters  as  possible  shall  feed  from  the 
public  trencher.  So  long  as  this  point 
of  view  prevails,  how  can  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  ramifications  of  the  govern- 
ment, its  properties  and  projects,  the 
number  of  places  on  the  pay-roll,  or  the 
administrative  necessity  of  those  places, 
be  anything  more  than  an  embarrassment 
and  hindrance  to  the  creation  of  more 
jobs  and  places?  Such  traffic  flourishes 
best  in  darkness.  While  it  survives, 
governmental  efficiency  in  a modern 
social  sense  must  remain  impossible. 

“ It  is  an  accepted  fact,”  says  Mr. 
Cleveland,  “that  the  local  offices  of  the 
government  are  largely  controlled  for  po- 
litical patronage.  In  the  postal  service, 
the  customs  service,  the  internal-revenue 
service,  the  land  offices,  and  other  field 
services  of  the  government,  there  is 
duplication  and  waste.  Wherever  the 
spoils  system  is  still  in  vogue,  inefficiency 
must  continue  — the  motive  of  a man 
must  necessarily  be  pull  rather  than 
push ” 

Why,  for  example,  should  the  light- 
house and  life-saving  services  maintain 
separate  organizations?  Both  have  sta- 
tions along  the  coast  in  close  proximity, 
both  have  practically  the  same  adminis- 
trative problems  to  meet,  and  yet  they 
are  operated  as  if  they  owed  allegiance 
to  entirely  separate  governments,  at  an 
annual  cost  at  least  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  excess  of  what  would  be  neces- 
sary if  they  were  united,  as  they  might 
readily  be,  in  a single  sendee.  Why 
should  the  revenue-cutter  service  main- 
tain a Lilliputian  flotilla  to  do  the  work 
that  could  better  be  done  by  a branch 
of  our  leisured  navy?  Why  should  the 
government  printing-office  cart  its  tons 
of  documents  the  length  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  District  post-office,  and 
the  District  post-office  then  cart  them 
back  again  to  the  railway  station  across 
the  street  from  the  printing-office? 
Why — but  the  questions  of  this  character 
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raised  by  the  Commission's  survey  fill 
many  closely  printed  volumes.  And  al- 
ways the  answer  amounts  to  the  same 
thing:  to  make  places,  to  multiply  gifts 
from  the  public  treasury.  There  is 
something  pathetically  comic  in  the 
perennial  outcries  of  our  people  against 
the  oppression  of  their  rulers.  As  if 
the  captains  of  our  lobbies  were  not  the 
product  of  our  national  attitude  toward 
government!  If  they  were  not  smitten 
with  civic  myopia,  the  people  would 
see  that  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain lie  at  their  own  doors.  If  we  are 
indeed  to  be  a self  - governing  people, 
we  must  meet  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government.  We  must  know  what  our 
government  is.  We  must  formulate  and 
understand  public  policies.  We  must  be 
alert  and  constant  in  the  supervision 
of  the  instrumentalities  through  which 
those  policies  must  either  be  frustrated 
or  put  into  efficient  operation. 

To  enable  the  people  to  see  what  their 
government  is,  the  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  has  prepared  a survey 
from  which  whoever  will  may  know  what 
the  properties  of  the  government  are, 
what  its  activities,  what  the  departments, 
bureaus,  and  operating  units  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  activities,  and  the  or- 
ganic relation  of  these  properties  and  ac- 
tivities one  to  another.  And  as  a means 
of  simplifying  the  formulation  and  grasp 
of  policies  and  the  public  control  of  their 
execution,  the  Commission  has  proposed 
an  annual  national  budget,  supplemented 
by  a system  of  reports  through  which  the 
uses  of  annual  appropriations  may  be- 
come subject  to  current  publicity. 

To  replace  the  darkness  and  confusion 
of  the  pork-barrel  system  of  government, 
the  Commission  proposes  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  as  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  administration  elected  by 
the  people,  shall  each  year  prepare  a 
budgetary  programme  for  the  ensuing 
year;  that  this  programme  shall  take  the 
form  of  a detailed  statement  of  proposed 
expenditures  so  arranged  that  Congress 
may  approve  or  reject  them  item  by 
item;  that:  it  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  public  hearings  and  public  discussion 
before  being  acted  upon  by  Congress ; 
that  Congress  shall  not  add  items  to 
those  submitted  for  legislative  considera- 
tion by  the  Executive  branch;  and  that 


after  this  working  programme  has  been 
publicly  discussed,  financed  by  Congress, 
and  certified  by  the  Executive,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  head  of  a department 
or  other  governmental  employee  to  use 
the  appropriations  for  any  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  they  were  specifically 
granted.  Furthermore,  the  Commission 
proposes  a system  of  current  record  and 
regular  and  timely  report  through  which 
the  work  of  each  service  may  be  current- 
ly revealed  to  the  people.  In  other  words, 
it  recommends  the  adoption  of  what  is 
fundamentally  the  English  budgetary 
plan,  under  which  the  Executive  bfanch, 
acting  for  the  people,  is  made  responsible 
for  the  formulation  of  a working  pro- 
gramme of  public  business,  and  the 
legislature,  acting  as  a board  of  control, 
is  made  responsible  for  deciding  whether 
the  budgetary  proposals  are  in  harmony 
with  the  public  will,  and  for  determining 
what  funds  shall  be  raised  and  appro- 
priated for  putting  the  programme  into 
effect. 

The  adoption  of  this  recommendation 
would,  indeed,  involve  a complete  re- 
versal of  our  present  governmental  pro- 
cedure, under  which  Congress  not  only 
controls  the  public  purse,  but  also  for- 
mulates such  policies  as  the  nation  has. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  mean 
a return  to  what  was  apparently  the  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  the  republic. 
The  original  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  modeled  after  the  English 
practice,  were  “ to  prepare  and  report 
estimates  of  public  revenue  and  public 
expenditures”;  in  other  words,  it  was 
evidently  contemplated  by  the  authors 
of  the  government  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  acting  as  finance  minister 
of  the  administration,  should  submit  to 
Congress  a budget  as  a definite  admin- 
istrative proposal.  But  this  intention 
came  to  nothing  because  of  the  hos- 
tility that  grew  up  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  The  fear  of  the 
monarch,  even  an  elected  one,  was  strong 
in  the  land.  The  Executive,  walking  in 
slippery  ways,  forbore  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  right  to  prepare  a budget, 
and  evaded  the  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting it  through  his  finance  minister. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  originally  contemplated  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  whit- 
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tied  away  by  a series  of  restrictive 
statutes,  until  all  powers  of  initiative  in 
the  formulation  of  a working  programme 
were  taken  away  from  him;  his  dignity 
was  gradually  reduced  from  that  of  the 
President’s  finance  minister  to  that  of 
an  editorial  clerk  without  discretion  be- 
yond that  of  seeing  that  the  depart- 
mental heads — to  whom  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring estimates  was  shifted — submitted 
their  requests  for  money  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  Congress.  Congress,  domi- 
nated by  the  pork-barrel  philosophy  of 
government,  prescribed  forms  of  dark- 
ness rather  than  forms  of  light.  To-day 
the  heads  of  departments  as  often  as  not 
leave  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  to 
their  subordinates ; there  is  no  legal 
requirement  that  they  shall  give  them 
their  personal  supervision.  These  sub- 
ordinates, ungoverned  by  any  Federal  or 
departmental  policy,  place  their  estimates 
as  high  as  seems  discreet,  and  then  de- 
pend upon  lobbying  and  wire-pulling  to 
get  as  much  for  themselves  as  they  can. 
Factional  rivalry  within  the  departments 
has  resulted  from  this  practice,  which, 
since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
no  power  of  review  over  the  departmental 
estimates,  destroys  the  possibility  of  a 
unified  Federal  programme.  The  esti- 
mates as  they  reach  Congress  represent 
a multiplicity  of  discordant  interests  in- 
stead of  a single  coherent  plan  of  public; 
work. 

For  when  Congress  destroyed  the  bud- 
getary function  of  the  Executive  and 
his  finance  minister,  it  carefully  avoided 
assuming  those  functions  itself.  Instead 
of  creating  a budgetary  committee  out 
of  its  own  membership  to  formulate  a 
working  programme  for  the  government 
as  a whole,  to  establish  a system  of  ac- 
curate record  and  current  publicity,  to 
establish  standards  of  efficiency,  and  to 
relate  expenditure  to  revenue  and  rev- 
enue to  proposed  expenditure,  it  placed 
the  whole  business  of  Federal  finance 
on  the  plum-tree  basis,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Hart’s  biography  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill  is  a perfect  illustration. 
There  are  ten  appropriation  committees 
in  Congress;  and  although  — with  the 
exception  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture— no  one  of  these  committees  has 
complete  charge  of  the  estimates  of  any 
one  department,  they  rarely  come  to- 


gether for  the  purpose  of  getting  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  needs  of  the  individual 
departments  under  their  divided  juris- 
diction, they  never  confer  with  the  ob- 
ject of  seeing  the  needs  of  all  the  ser- 
vices in  Federal  perspective.  Moreover, 
the  Official  Congressional  Directory  of 
January,  1912,  shows  that  in  no  single 
instance  is  a member  of  a committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  appropriations 
to  a given  department  also  a member  of 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  same  department. 
Under  these  conditions,  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  read  in  a Presidential  message 
of  June,  1912,  that  “notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  busi- 
ness which  is  each  year  conducted  by 
the  Executive  and  financed  by  Congress, 
and  the  vital  relation  which  each  gov- 
ernment activity  bears  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  there  is  at  present  no  pro- 
vision for  reporting  revenues,  expendi- 
tures, and  estimates  for  appropriations 
in  such  manner  that  the  Executive,  be- 
fore submitting  estimates,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  the  people,  after 
estimates  have  been  submitted,  may  know 
what  has  been  done  by  the  government, 
or  what  the  government  proposes  to  do!,f 

This  is  the  situation  which  the  Com- 
mission believes  can  be  remedied  only 
by  a national  budget  — “the  only  ef- 
fective means  whereby  the  Executive 
may  be  made  responsible  for  getting  be- 
fore the  country  a definite,  well-con- 
sidered, comprehensive  programme  of 
public  business  with  respect  to  which 
the  legislature  must  assume  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  either  for  action  or 
inaction.”  Without  such  an  instrument 
conscientiously  used  by  the  Executive, 
the  people  of  the  country  must  remain 
hopelessly  in  the  dark  as  to  “what  has 
been  done  by  the  government,  or  what 
the  government  proposes  to  do.”  Civic 
myopia  must  remain  a pervasive  national 
disease. 

But  even  with  a budget — a definitely 
predetermined  plan  of  work  to  be  done — 
how  can  the  Executive  be  expected  to 
put  it  efficiently  into  force  while  posi- 
tions in  the  government  service  continue 
to  be  assigned  to  spoilsmen  instead  of 
to  non-political  technical  experts?  What 
have  a man’s  partisan  affiliations  to  do 
with  his  ability  to  design  a building,  to 
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operate  a system  of  cost  accounting,  or 
to  make  and  report  meteorological  ob- 
servations ? How  can  the  government 
ever  be  made  an  efficient  instrument  of 
public  work  so  long  as  the  working  staff 
is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  shifting 
partisan  control  ? It  is  right  and  natural 
that  the  President's  Cabinet  should,  like 
the  President,  belong  to  the  momentari- 
ly ascendant  popular  majority,  and  that 
they  should  determine  the  policy  of  the 
administration  just  as  they  should  con- 
trol the  policy  behind  the  movements 
of  the  army  and  navy.  But  why  should 
the  expert  civil  staff  be  changed  and  dis- 
organized with  each  shift  in  adminis- 
trative policy,  any  more  than  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  army  and  navy?  If 
permanence  and  cumulative  experience 
are  good  for  the  military  branches,  why 
are  they  not  equally  good  for  the  civil 
branches  ? 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  all  technical  posi- 
tions whatsoever  should  be  filled,  upon 
due  test  of  qualification,  by  the  President 
alone;  that  such  appointments  should  be 
without  term;  that  removal  should  fol- 
low only  upon  proof  of  incompetence. 
In  other  words,  that  the  entire  civil  staff 
should  be  reorganized  with  a view  to 
efficient  service  to  the  entire  nation 
rather  than  with  a view  to  efficient  ser- 
vice to  lobbies  or  partisan  political 
groups. 

The  spirit  of  these  proposals  is  typified 
in  the  Commission's  recommendation  that 
there  should  be  in  each  department  one 
permanent  assistant  secretary  who  would 
be  in  effect  the  permanent  business  man- 
ager of  the  department,  through  whom 
the  experience  of  the  department  would 
be  made  immediately  available  to  each 
incoming  secretary.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  assistant  secretaries  are,  as  a rule, 
merely  adjuncts  to  the  secretaries  them- 
selves; that,  like  the  secretaries,  they  are 
channels  through  which  the  policy  of 
the  administration  is  transmitted  to  the 
working  staff;  that  they  are  rightly  po- 
litical in  character;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore proper  that  they  should  change  with 
the  administration.  The  recommenda- 
tion that  one  assistant  secretary  should 
be  permanent  is  intended  to  keep  the 
working  staff  intact  and  to  protect  it 
against  the  demoralization  which  comes 


to-day  during  the  fumbling  period  when 
a new  administration  is  attempting  to 
acquaint  itself  with  its  tools. 

But  the  object  of  these  recommenda- 
tions is  not  a government  by  experts,  but 
a government  of  the  people  through  ex- 
perts. Unless  the  budget — the  working 
programme — is  formulated  in  harmony 
with  the  public  will,  unless  it  is  financed 
and  carried  out  with  conscientious  regard 
for  the  public  interest,  it  will  not  accom- 
plish the  salutary  purposes  for  which  it 
is  designed.  The  public  will,  behind  the 
administration  and  Congress,  must  be 
enlightened,  alert,  inspired  by  clear  so- 
cial ideals.  So  long  as  the  pork-barrel 
spirit  prevails  among  the  people,  it  will 
survive  in  the  government;  so  long  as 
the  people  remain  ignorant  of  the  meth- 
ods and  current  activities  of  the  civil 
service,  government  must  inevitably  re- 
main the  tool  of  lobbies  and  factions 
rather  than  the  servant  of  the  nation  as 
a whole. 

In  cities  where  the  budgetary  method 
has  been  adopted — in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  New  York,  through  the  energy  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search; in  Milwaukee  and  Schenectady, 
under  the  Socialist  administrations — the 
budget  has  been  made  the  center  of  a 
new  system  of  civic  education.  These 
communities  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  holding  annual  budget  exhibits,  in 
which,  by  means  of  charts  and  diagrams 
and  attractive  pictorial  devices,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  preceding  year's  work  is  made 
manifest  to  the  people;  each  division  and 
bureau  strives  to  justify  its  request  for 
renewed  appropriations  by  a showing  of 
work  accomplished.  During  these  ex- 
hibits lectures  are  given  by  experts, 
drawn  from  within  and  without  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  financial  authorities 
hold  public  hearings  at  which  all  citizens 
are  invited  to  criticize  work  done  and 
projected.  Every  effort  is  made  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  share  in  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policies  and  in  the  control 
of  the  services  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  policies.  In  Milwaukee, 
under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Seidel,  every  project  contemplated  by 
the  administration  was  made  the  subject 
of  advanced  publicity  through  the  official 
Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
Bulletins  and  news-letters  were  prepared 
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on  the  milk-supply,  plumbing  and  house- 
drain  inspection,  garbage  collection,  ref- 
use incineration,  educational  work  and 
publications  of  the  health  department, 
water-wastes  survey,  free  legal  aid,  the 
newsboys  of  Milwaukee,  etc.  The  theory 
underlying  this  practice  is  that  govern- 
ment must  be  the  day-by-day  concern  of 
the  citizens,  and  that  it  cannot  serve 
the  people  satisfactorily  or  efficiently  un- 
less it  makes  itself,  and  is  made,  cur- 
rently subject  to  enlightened  public  super- 
vision. 

Precisely  this  programme  is  recom- 
mended by  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Economy  and  Efficiency  as  the  best 
means  for  domesticating  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment— as  a cure  for  civic  myopia.  If 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
should  be  adopted,  as  much  money  would 
be  spent  in  exhibiting  the  current  work 
of  the  government  as  is  now  spent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  fossil  remains  and 
historical  curios  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  National  Museum.  A 
non-partisan  publicity  staff  would  be 
organized  to  prepare  facts  about  the 
current  activities  of  the  government  for 
the  use  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  for  direct  circulation  in  readable 
form  among  the  people  through  the  post- 
office. 

“For  lack  of  exact  data,”  says  Mr. 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
“ *the  will  of  the  people ’ is  likely  to-day 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  emotional 
reaction  controlled  by  a * Committee  on 
Rumor.’  This  is  the  kind  of  public  opin- 
ion that  to-day  surrounds  both  citizens 
and  public  servants.  This  is  the  back- 
ground for  Executive  action.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rumor  is  in  turn  controlled  by 
the  selfish  group  of  spoilsmen  who  domi- 
nate our  institutions,  our  policies,  and 
politics,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  complete,  accurate,  and  prompt 
information  is  not  made  available  in  a 
form  which  can  readily  be  assimilated 
by  the  layman.  Waste  and  inefficiency 
in  government  naturally  result  from  the 
inability  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  officers 
of  government  to  see  the  problem  of 
government  in  perspective,  and  their 
consequent  inability  to  think  intelligent- 
ly about  questions  presented  for  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  for  action.  At  the 
present  time  no  means  is  provided  for 
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presenting  such  information  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  considered  in  per- 
spective by  Congress,  the  Executive,  or 
the  people.  The  American  people  to-day 
are  in  the  dark,  and  the  public  is  labor- 
ing under  the  handicap  which  can  be 
overcome  only  by  making  exact  knowl- 
edge currently  available  as  a basis  for 
judgment.” 

The  common  objection  to  such  a pro- 
gramme is  that  the  ordinary  busy  citizen 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  himseM  cur- 
rently informed  of  governmental  activi- 
ties, that  the  details  of  public  adminis- 
tration are  too  difficult  for  his  layman’s 
comprehension.  The  answer  is  that 
these  matters  cease  to  be  difficult  when 
the  average  citizen  becomes  sufficiently 
interested  in  them,  and  that  when  he 
fails  in  this  interest  he  repudiates  his 
primary  responsibility  as  a member  of 
the  democracy.  Men  do  not  find  the 
daily  financial  reports  of  banks  and 
corporations  and  stock-exchange  transac- 
tions difficult  when  they  have  money  in- 
vested or  on  deposit.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  take  delight  in 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  baseball 
records,  even  to  the  minutest  biograph- 
ical details  of  pitchers  and  fielders  and 
the  men  on  the  bench. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  has  just  distributed 
one  of  its  monthly  Announcers . These 
announcers  are  published,  the  university 
explains,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  people  of  the  State  with  the  kinds 
of  work  which  are  in  progress  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  “of  which 
the  public  should  have  "knowledge  ” They 
deal  with  scientific  investigations,  ex- 
tension enterprises  on  farms  and  among 
the  people,  forthcoming  bulletins,  reading 
courses,  local  school  facilities,  and  kin- 
dred matters. 

Such  work  is  being  done  by  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  in  all  parts  of 
tho  country.  It  is  admirable  work.  But 
is  not  the  business  of  efficient  govern- 
ment as  important?  The  President’s 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
has  wrought  out  a corrective  for  our 
civic  myopia.  Until  the  people  see  to  it 
that  the  Commission’s  projected  pro- 
gramme of  civic  education  is  put  into 
effect,  efficient  government  will  remain 
impossible  and  self-government  a fiction. 
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THE  friends  who  were  disputing  the 
respective  merits  of  Europe  and 
America  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  reciprocal  violence  in  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exasperated  by  a 
magazine  article  which  they  had  been 
reading.  The  article  dealt  with  the  con- 
trasting travel  methods  of  the  rival  con- 
tinents: their  systems  of  checking  and 
not  checking  baggage;  their  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  charges  for  sleeping- 
car  accommodations;  their  pretense  of 
feeding  the  railroad  passenger,  and  their 
practice  of  either  surfeiting  or  starving 
him;  their  conveying  him  and  his  bag- 
gage to  and  from  the  station  by  the 
same  cab,  and  their  separation  of  the 
man  and  his  baggage  by  means  of  the 
local  transfer  agencies,  with  their  for- 
tuitous reunion  late  at  night  or  early 
the  next  morning. 

Many  convincing  things  had  been  said 
on  both  sides,  so  that  the  real  wonder 
was  that  each  friend  should  have  con- 
tinued of  his  own  mind  and  not  become 
of  the  other’s.  Now,  as  they  issued  from 
their  parlor -car  in  the  latest  of  our 
grand  new  metropolitan  stations,  they 
almost  fell  on  their  faces  in  the  effort  to 
treat  the  level  they  stepped  upon  as  an 
optical  illusion;  they  were  so  used  to 
stumbling  down  three  or  four  steps  from 
the  car  to  the  ground.  But  they  were 
caught  and  held  from  disaster  in  the 
strong  embrace  of  two  red-capped  porters 
who  were  there  in  a feint  of  always  be- 
ing at  hand  on  the  arrival  of  trains, 
instead  of  wandering  remotely  in  space, 
after  their  real  nature;  they  took  the 
friends’  suit-cases,  insisted  on  their  over- 
coats and  umbrellas,  and  almost  removed 
and  brushed  their  hats.  When  they  real- 
ized the  whole  fact  the  friends  ex- 
claimed together  with  their  first,  proud, 
glad  breath,  “ Ah,  this  is  something 
like!” 

But  with  this  joint  cry  their  agree- 
ment ended;  for  he  whom  we  shall  call 
the  American,  in  distinction  from  him 


we  will  know  as  the  European  (though 
both  were  in  most  things  of  an  in- 
distinguishable fellow  - citizenship),  in- 
stantly added:  “Yes,  like  England.  On 
the  Continent  the  ladders  are  longer 
than  ours  are,  everywhere  except  in 
New  York.  We  had  to  climb,  even  in 
Boston;  but  did  you  ever  climb  into  a 
first-class  carriage  at  Pisa  ? It’s  like 
mounting  a horse,  with  both  stirrups  on 
the  other  side  of  the  saddle.” 

“ Oh,  those  poor  Italians ! Don’t  talk 
of  their  government-owned  trains!”  the 
European  protested. 

“ It’s  the  same  in  France,  where  they’re 
company-owned,”  the  American  replied, 
“ and  you  may  bet  that  every  little  fence- 
comer  stop  in  this  country  will  have 
these  levels  when  they’re  still  using  lad- 
ders in  Paris  and  Madrid.  Look  at 
these  red -capped  porters  of  ours! 
They’ve  got  them  in  the  large  stations 
all  over  the  country  already.” 

“ Yes,”  the  European  scorned  back, 
“but  they’re  invisible  most  of  the  time, 
and  here  in  New  York  they  supplement 
them  with  a black-capped  porter  whom 
they  won’t  let  come  to  the  trains.  I paid 
fifty  cents  to  get  my  bag  carried  from 
the  street  to  the  cars  when  I left  New 
York  the  other  day.  In  Europe  everywhere 
the  porter  abounds;  he  auperabounds, 
and  he’s  in  sight,  and  he’s  grateful  for 
sixpence  or  half  a franc  or  fifty  cen- 
tesimi  or  twenty-five  pfennig.  You’ll  see 
how  these  fellows  will  verbally  ignore 
our  quarter-dollars  when  they  put  us 
into  our  taxi.  And  what  do  you  say  to 
that  lukewarm  gorge  we  had  in  the 
dining-car  ?” 

“We  ought  to  have  gone  in  earlier,” 
the  American  hardily  maintained. 

“When  we  weren’t  hungry.  In  Eng- 
land, and  even  on  the  Continent,  a 
dining-car  agent  comes  round  and  takes 
your  order  and  gives  you  a number,  in- 
stead of  a darky  shouting  out,  *Fuhst 
call  for  dinnah  in  the  dining-cah!’  or 
second,  or  last.  We  waited  for  the  last, 
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and  even  then  when  we  crowded  in  we 
kept  a lot  of  famishing  women  at  the 
door  in  a crush  of  waiters,  with  things 
spilling  from  their  trays  all  over  every- 
body.” 

“You  know  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as  that; 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  as  bad 
as  the  bad  faith  of  the  dining-car  com- 
pany on  the  express  from  Carlsbad  to 
Ostend.  They  promised  me  dinner  and 
breakfast,  and  I got  the  dinner  all  right 
before  we  pulled  into  Nuremberg;  but 
when  I woke  next  morning  I saw  our 
train  leaving  my  breakfast  behind  in  a 
car  that  tried  to  hail  us  from  a way- 
station  somewhere.  We  stopped  twenty 
minutes  at  Brussels,  but  our  polyglot 
trainmen  had  lost  all  their  languages 
overnight,  and  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  tell 
me  whether  I had  time  for  a sandwich 
and  a cup  of  coffee.  In  the  restaurant 
the  waiters  had  gone  dumb  and  wouldn’t 
hazard  a guess.  I fasted  till  I got  to 
Ostend,  and  I almost  cried  over  my 
coffee  and  cold  chicken  on  the  boat.” 

“But  the  coffee  and  cold  chicken  were 
good,  weren’t  they?” 

“ When  I got  them,  yes.  But  I might 
have  been  dead  by  that  time.  By  the 
way,  did  you  ever  lunch  on  the  express 
from  Paris  to  Boulogne?  The  nice  ad- 
justment of  the  company’s  food  to  the 
famine  of  the  passenger  is  a triumph  of 
science  in  studying  to  keep  just  short 
of  the  point  of  inanition.” 

“But  it  wasn’t  a lukewarm  gorge,  Pm 
sure;  it  was  served  hot,  and  it  was  ap- 
petizing— ” 

“ Only  too  appetizing,”  the  American 
consented.  “I  could  have  eaten  three 
times  as  much  as  I got.  The  chicken 
wing  I got  was  in  flight;  the  final  slice 
of  ice-cream  was  no  thicker  than  the 
lace-edged  paper  it  was  served  on.” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  say  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett’s  experience  with  the  diner  that 
wasn’t  put  on  till  he  got  to  Elkhart — 
two  hours  behind  time?” 

“ That  was  rough,  but  it  doesn’t  often 
happen  on  a train  that  pays  you  a dollar 
for  every  hour’s  retard.” 

“ And  what  impudence,”  the  European 
said,  “to  suppose  that  two  dollars  would 
compensate  you  for  your  loss  of  time 
and  temper  on  an  eighteen-hours’  run! 
I’m  glad  Bennett  ‘gave  it’  to  that  pre- 
tentious flier.” 


“ Well,  they’ve  clipped  the  flier’s  wings, 
anyway,  so  that  now  you’re  never  half 
as  hungry  at  Elkhart  as  I was  at  Ostend. 

By  the  way,  don’t  you  think  Bennett’s 
observation  about  the  best  we’ve  ever 
had  from  an  Englishman?  Of  course, 
it  isn’t  of  X-ray  effect;  he  doesn’t  pre- 
tend it  is;  but  for  snap-shotting  it  seems 
to  me  wonderfully  sharp  and  dear.  He 
not  only  sees  us  well,  but  he  philoso- 
phizes us  admirably.” 

“Ye-e-8,”  the  European  relucted,  with 
what  seemed  a native  contrary-minded- 
ness.  “He  is  good — better  about  our 
manners  than  our  tastes  — our  ethics 
than  our  esthetics.  At  least  I didn’t  care 
so  much  for  those  chapters  on  art  among 
us;  I don’t  know  that  I care  so  much 
for  art  itself  among  us.  We  haven’t  had 
time  to  grow  our  old  masters  yet,  or  the 
taste  for  them.  We  mostly  like  the  vul- 
garest  among  our  young  masters.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  transfer  company  will 
deliver  my  trunk  before  I go  to  bed 
to-night.” 

“It  has  to  do  with  the  question  that’s 
just  occurred  to  me:  whether  any  people 
besides  ourselves  care  what  foreign  ob- 
servers say  of  them?  I don’t  mean  purr 
or  pout  at  it,  but  are  they  at  all  inter- 
ested?” the  American  suggested. 

“I  was  interested  in  friend  Bennett’s 
observations  because  they  were  so  clever, 
and  so  just  for  the  most  part.  I doubt 
if  the  American  ‘home,’  as  the  owner 
of  it  likes  to  call  his  dwelling,  has  ever 
been  so  fully  appreciated.” 

“Yes,”  the  American  persisted,  “but 
does  an  Englishman  care  whether  you 
like  the  thorough  refrigeration  of  his 
‘home,’  where  you’re  kept  in  cold-storage 
for  a week-end?  If  you  don’t  like  it,  he 
is  surprised  and  rather  sorry  for  you ; 
but  otherwise  he  doesn’t  mind.” 

“Well,  perhaps  if  the  truth  was  known, 
we  don’t  much  mind.  The  foreign  ob- 
server excites  us,  but  that’s  about  all. 
What  really  concerns  us,”  the  European 
contended,  “is  whether  we  are  as  com- 
fortable outside  of  our  houses,  in  the 
street  or  on  the  road,  as  w©  ought  to  be 
and  might  be.” 

“I  suppose,”  the  American  returned, 
thoughtfully,  “ some  might  say  that  what 
really  ought  to  concern  us  is  whether  we 
deserve  to  be  as  comfortable  as  we  are.” 
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By  this  time  the  friends  had  got  a 
taxi  with  the  joint  effort  of  themselves 
and  their  porters  in  bulging  through  the 
clump  of  other  passengers  hemming  the 
starter  round,  and  paying  him  about 
three  times  what  they  ought  to  have  paid 
for  their  fare.  They  had  made  the  por- 
ters put  their  suit-cases  inside  with 
them,  and  so  saved  the  extra  charge 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  if  the  cases 
had  been  put  outside.  They  had  seen 
that  the  taxi  clock  was  working,  and  that 
the  driver  did  not  look  so  much  like  an 
ex-convict  as  a taxi-driver  ought  to  look; 
and  yet  the  European  was  not  satisfied. 
He  said:  “The  last  time  I was  in  Lon- 
don I drove  about  for  miles  and  miles 
in  a taxi,  trying  to  get  into  a hotel  when 
all  the  hotels  were  full.  When  I found 
a room  at  last,  I asked  my  taxi-cabman 
what  I should  pay.  He  looked  at  his 
clock  and  said,  ‘Five  shillings/  I was 
sorry  I hadn’t  engaged  him  for  the  night, 
and  spent  it  in  his  cab.” 

“Well,”  the  American  said,  “the  last 
time  I came  up  from  my  steamer  at 
Tenth  Street  to  my  flat  in  Fiftieth  I 
paid  the  starter  five  dollars,  which  was 
exactly  twice  what  I paid  for  the  same 
distance  in  going.  I asked  the  driver 
the  name  of  his  company,  and  wrote  to 
the  management  in  protest.  I got  no 
answer,  and  after  a time  I heard  that 
the  company  had  gone  out  of  business. 
I consoled  myself  by  reflecting  that  I 
had  helped  a worthy  corporation  to  retire 
on  its  earnings.” 

“And  what  is  the  moral  of  all  that?” 
the  European  demanded. 

“That  we  ought  either  to  have  been 
met  at  the  station  by  our  private  auto- 
mobiles, or  taken  our  suit-cases  in  hand 
and  walked  or  got  a trolley-car.”  The 
American  laughed  mockingly,  and  the 
European  grimly  assented: 

“Yes,  there  is  no  golden  mean  with 
us.  There  is  richer  and  there  is  poorer, 
but  there  is  no  golden  mean.” 

“Oh  yes,  there  is.  But  you  don’t  go 
deep  enough  for  it.  You  expect  to  find 
the  golden  mean  among  those  who  live 
on  ten  thousand  a year.  You  must  look 
for  it  among  those  who  live  on  a thou- 
sand. We  think  we  want  comforts,  you 
and  I;  but  we  really  want  luxuries.  We 
have  the  means  for  them  in  Europe,  and 
we  get  the  habit  of  going  there  for  them. 


Well,  in  some  things  we  get  the  luxuries  ; 
in  others  not  even  the*  comforts.  Did 
you  ever  go  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  by 
sleeping-car?  It  costs  you  nine  dollars 
for  the  fourteen  hours’  run,  and  you 
spend  the  time  stifling  among  stenches 
indescribable  in  a cabin  which  you  share 
with  another,  opening  into  a lavatory 
which  you  share  with  two  others  from 
the  next  cabin.  For  three  dollars  you 
get  a Pullman  berth  from  New  York 
to  Cleveland,  and  you  dream  the  same 
number  of  hours  away  behind  your  cur- 
tains in  a long,  well-ventilated  saloon. 
Mr.  Bennett  prefers  the  European  plan. 
He  thinks  ours  indecent,  I believe.” 

“ And  so  do  I,”  the  European  ex- 
claimed. “I  would  rather  stifle  in  pri- 
vate than  dream  in  public,  and  I would 
rather  share  my  wash-bowl  with  three 
than  with  thirty  others.” 

“It  is  a matter  of  taste,”  the  Amer- 
ican allowed.  “What  I say  is  that  you 
can’t  always  have  what  you  want  for 
your  money,  even  for  a great  deal  of 
your  money,  even  in  Europe.  Sometimes 
you  can,  sometimes  you  can’t.  I’ll  tell 
you  what:  we  seem  to  be  getting  the 
good  things  from  Europe  about  as  fast 
as  we  can  stand  them.  We  won’t  always 
fall  up  or  down  stairs  to  or  from  our 
trains.  Our  dining-car  meals  are  messes 
of  pottage  which  we  have  to  sell  our  birth- 
rights to  pay  for;  but  perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  a slight 
refection  well  cooked,  at  a cost  within 
the  means  of  the  decent  average  folk  in 
the  day-coach.  I don’t  believe  we  shall 
have  it  sooner.  The  genius  of  our  civ- 
ilization seems  to  be,  No  good  that  is 
not  the  good  of  the  greatest  number.” 

“I  think  number  one  is  the  greatest 
number,”  the  European  retorted. 

“Well,  that’s  where  you  fall  down,” 
the  American  said.  “ That’s  the  common, 
Old-World  mistake.  You  must  think 
again.  Every  time  our  taxi  lurches  that 
way,”  he  added,  as  the  vehicle  bounded 
into  and  out  of  a break  in  the  asphalt, 
“I  feel  that  you’re  getting  your  come- 
uppings  as  a heartless  aristocrat.  For 
my  own  part,  I enjoy  it.  Hello!  Here 
we  are,  at  our  own  dear  family  hotel. 
1 suppose  you  will  deny  it.” 

“Oh  no.  I recognize  the  glad  rush 
of  the  tip-taking  bell-boy,”  the  European 
said,  as  the  kind  young  darky  opened 
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the  taxi  door,  “and  I love  him  when  I 
pay  him  most.” 

The  European’s  heart  was,  in  fact,  so 
much  softened  that  he  united  with  the 
American  in  giving  the  chauffeur  thirty 
cents  over  and  above  the  starter’s  atro- 
cious charge  for  the  taxi. 

“What’s  in  that  extra  they’re  crying?” 
he  asked.  “Why  do  they  always  use  an 
tinintelligible,  inarticulate  lament  in  cry- 
ing extras?” 

“It’s  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  with- 
out satisfying  it,  except  through  the  sale 
of  a paper,”  the  American  answered,  and 
the  bell-boy  explained: 

“Gunmen  convicted.” 

“Convicted,  are  they?”  the  European 
temporized,  as  they  followed  the  bell-boy 
within,  and  shook  hands  with  the  clerk, 
and  got  their  keys. 

“ What !”  the  American  demanded. 
“Does  nothing  satisfy  you?  Did  you 
want  them  acquitted?” 

“It  would  have  been  simpler.  Now 
they  will  have  to  be  killed.” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  scriptural  logic  of 
it,”  the  American  said,  not  very  gaily. 
“I  wish  they  could  be  reformed  instead 
of  killed.  Perhaps  in  Europe  they  would 
he  reformed?  Come!” 

“In  Europe  they  wouldn’t  exist  north 
of  Naples.  The  bravo,  even  in  Italy, 
went  out  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  in  New  York  we  have  him  as  large 
as  life  in  the  full  electric  glare  of  the 
twentieth.” 

“ Well,  it’s  tremendously  dramatic. 
In  every  phase  of  it  from  beginning  to 
end  it’s  impossibly  romantic,  and  it’s  so 
interwoven  with  the  very  roots  of  our 
civic  being  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
extirpate  it.” 

“Yes;  and  killing  these  fellows  may 
do  them  some  good  (though  they  won’t 
believe  it,  poor  wretches!),  but  it  won’t 
do  us  any.  It  will  be  suppressing  the 
symptoms,  not  curing  the  disease.  Noth- 
ing but  race  suicide  can  reach  that.” 

The  American  laughed.  “Aren’t  you 
a little,  a very  little,  pessimistic  ?” 


“Is  pessimism  a fault?” 

“It  isn’t  a virtue,  I suppose.  Now, 
I take  a brighter  view  of  the  matter,  and 
you’ll  find  that  most  people  will.  All 
the  newspapers  to-morrow  will  rejoice 
in  the  doom  of  these  rats  caught  in  the 
trap  as  if  the  whole  plague-bearing  race 
of  vermin  were  exterminated.  I think 
that’s  a very  good  sign.  If  we  were  all 
to  despair,  as  you  do,  the  rats  would  soon 
have  it  their  own  way  in  everything.” 

“As  it  is,  those  that  are  not  killed 
will  run  to  their  holes  and  lie  quaking 
for  a while.  We  shall  put  four  actual 
bravoes  to  death,  but  if  their  trade  is 
as  practicable  as  it  seems,  a thousand 
potential  bravoes  will  survive  them.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  trouble?  Is  our  in- 
fernal prosperity,  our  atrocious  comfort, 
our  greed  for  money  and  the  abomina- 
tions which  it  can  buy,  at  fault?  Or  is 
it  the  hunger  and  cold  and  homelessness 
which  co-exist  with  our  prosperity?”  the 
American  demanded.  “And  was  it  bet- 
ter, after  we  had  escaped  the  road’s  semi- 
weekly accident,  to  walk  smoothly  out  of 
our  train  to-night  into  the  arms  of  those 
two  kind  porters,  or  to  fall  down  the 
steps  in  the  old  way  and  break  our  necks, 
and  have  to  lug  our  own  grips  to  the 
taxi?  For  my  part,  as  long  as  there  are 
such  thorough  believers  in  the  European 
plan  around  as  you,  I shall  never  despair 
of  the  republic.” 

“You’re  the  good  sort  that  make  me 
despair,”  the  European  said,  so  bitterly 
that  the  American  laughed. 

They  had  been  coming  up  to  their 
floor  in  the  elevator,  and  neither  noticed 
that  they  were  holding  it  there.  The 
bell  rang  from  below,  and  the  elevator- 
boy  said,  “I’ll  have  to  take  you  down 
again,  unless — ” 

“ Oh,  all  right !”  they  agreed  in  saying 
as  they  stepped  out,  and  as  they  went 
their  separate  ways  down  the  corridor 
they  called  to  each  other,  “Well,  good 
night,  old  fellow,”  and,  “ Same  to  you,” 
and  again  they  agreed,  “We’ll  both  see 
it  differently  in  the  morning.” 
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THE  seriousness  of  life  is  its  most 
obvious  feature ; but  we  do  not 
attribute  this  gravity  to  the  life 
of  the  soul.  Bather,  as  in  Longfellow's 
“ Psalm,"  we  think  of  that  as  “ real " 
and  “earnest,"  and  give  it  the  elation 
of  immortality. 

We  are  serious  in  our  drudgeries,  and 
these  are  well  calculated  to  induce  a 
serious  mood,  which  may  run  over  into 
our  pleasures,  so  that  we  take  these  seri- 
ously. Fear  and  servility  take  on  a 
serious  mien,  which  is  no  less  fitting  to 
triflers  and  slaves  of  gaiety.  For  seri- 
ousness is  as  nearly  allied  to  levity  as 
-it  is  to  gravity — to  both  in  that  kind  of 
emptiness  pictured  in  Tennyson's  “ Vision 
of  Sin  " : 

“ All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  but  dust  that  riseth  up 
And  is  lightly  laid  again.” 

As  levity  is  distinct  from  real  levitation 
— from  the  uplift  of  the  spirit  — so  is 
that  gravity  which  belongs  to  mere  heavi- 
ness of  thought  and  feeling,  inert,  and 
impervious  to  light,  distinct  from  that 
of  poise  and  pondering,  where  thought 
is  in  libration,  as  a bird  is  in  flight, 
and  there  is  no  dull  thud  of  falling;  it 
is  the  difference  between  a spent  meteor 
and  a star.  In  the  psychical  as  in  the 
physical  world,  gravitation  is  attraction. 

The  world  is  full  of  things  which  have 
serious  aspects:  dead  levels  of  utility, 
perfunctory  business;  grief  that,  for  all 
its  poignancy,  must  wear  the  inky  cloak ; 
the  staleness  of  custom  and  all  kinds 
of  dumb  show;  prostrations,  mock  hu- 
milities ; timid  and  selfish  solicitudes, 
even  those  which  debase  faith,  and  most 
abound  in  the  extremely  modish  and 
conventional  periods  of  civilization.  Se- 
riousness therefore  is  a very  common 
mood.  But  it  is  contrary  to  natural  in- 
stinct. The  joy-loving  peasants  of  south- 
ern Europe  were  wont  in  former  times 
to  turn  their  labor  into  play  and  make  a 
festival  of  harvest  and  vintage,  and  un- 


sophisticated sailors  have  always  adapted 
the  motions  of  toil  to  those  of  song.  The 
wine-god  has  ever  been  invoked  as  the 
liberator  of  the  depressed.  The  inert 
things  for  the  uses  of  life — houses,  uten- 
sils, furniture,  and  dress  — have  been 
lifted  out  of  their  dulness  by  the  shaping 
hand  of  art. 

Looked  at  superficially,  our  own  time 
would  seem  to  be  veiy  flatly  serious. 
Industrial  operations  on  so  vast  a scale, 
and  so  exclusively  mechanical,  swelling 
the  population  of  towns  and  cities  to  the 
detriment  of  agriculture;  the  social  and 
political  problems  resulting  from  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  the  sheerly  practical 
trend  which  has  been  given  to  education 
by  engrossing  economic  interests,  do  not 
present  to  our  mind  a view  of  life  with 
any  festive  or  esthetic  relief,  or  any 
spiritual  uplift.  The  more  we  fix  our 
regard  upon  these  external  and  conspic- 
uous features  of  our  material  progress, 
the  more  depressing  they  seem;  and  we 
are  not  comforted  by  the  reflection  that 
they  could  not  have  been  avoided  if  there 
was  to  be  any  such  progress  at  all. 

We  are  to  some  extent  consoled  by  the 
fact  that,  while  our  economic  develop- 
ment has  immensely  widened  and  grown 
in  complexity  during  two  generations, 
the  condition  of  industrial  workers  has 
been  greatly  improved  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  when  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
The  Cry  of  the  Children  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  portrayed  English  factory  life  in 
Mary  Barton . It  is  true  that  this  is  to 
consider  the  pathetic  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion rather  than  those  which  we  have 
called  “serious."  Yet  the  simple  fact 
that  there  is  to  - day  a quickness  and 
power  of  human  sympathy  which  did  not 
exist  sixty  years  ago,  as  a general  and 
controlling  impulse,  is  in  itself  some- 
thing more  significant  than  any  special 
relief  it  has  brought  to  suffering  human- 
ity; it  helps  us  to  believe  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  humanism,  in  some  invisible 
ascension  of  the  soul  to  which  we  may 
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hopefully  turn  from  the  apparently  de- 
pressing view  of  our  material  civilization. 

The  depression  is  actual  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a burden  to  be  borne  by  all 
men.  The  more  things  a man  possesses, 
the  greater  his  embarrassment.  Even  if 
he  escapes  the  concerns  of  a business 
career,  he  has  upon  him  the  weight  of  his 
leisure.  An  education  giving  a man 
adequate  mental  equipment  for  practical 
life,  technical,  professional,  or  political, 
is  from  the  beginning  an  exacting  and 
wearisome  discipline,  the  requirements  of 
which  are  steadily  increasing  with  the 
advance  of  progress.  If  from  this  com- 
plex system  of  thought  and  effort  we  suc- 
ceed in  eliminating  every  feature  which 
excites  compassion,  and  every  grievance 
of  class,  age,  or  sex,  still,  though  there 
is  no  pathos,  the  burden  remains. 

The  fabric  of  a progressive  civilization 
seems  ever  to  grow  more  weighty  and  at 
the  same  time  more  colorless.  In  the 
'Ottoman  Empire  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Atlas,  bearing  the  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, fitly  stands  at  the  gateway  of  the 
West,  the  symbol  of  its  serious  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  of 
tone  in  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
life,  in  this  respect,  when  the  apostles 
addressed  the  Western  world.  The  Gos- 
pel, coming  first  to  those  who  were  not 
to  seek  the  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sought,  dispelled  solicitude,  pointed  to 
the  lilies  of  the  field  which  neither  toil 
nor  spin,  and  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  sure 
of  their  unearned  provision.  In  the 
epistles  to  the  Gentiles  no  such  heedless- 
ness of  the  morrow  was  enjoined,  and  the 
stem  problems  of  life  receive  more  em- 
phasis. There  are  passages  in  some  of 
these  epistles  which  show  what  an  anx- 
ious concern  this  care-free,  communistic 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  become  to  those 
of  the  West.  The  social  world  is  always 
nre -enacting  the  story  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Martha 
overhears,  at  least,  some  of  the  message 
that  comes  to  Mary,  thus  sharing  her 
“good  part”  and  enabled  more  cheer- 
fully to  bear  the  burden  of  both. 

This  Atlas  of  ours  is  not  a tragic  figure, 
like  Prometheus.  He  is  bearing  neither 
a penalty  nor  a cross — only  a burden; 
and  in  such  a case,  serious  as  it  may  be 
— and  we  are  supposing  all  sadness  elimi- 
nated— it  is  a question  of  the  strength 


to  bear  the  burden.  Since  he  has  borne 
it  so  long  he  may  by  now  have  acquired 
strength  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  whole  solar  system.  But,  leaving 
Atlas  out,  that  is  done  for  the  universe 
by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  gravity 
being  the  measure  of  the  attraction. 

Can  we  see  how  the  burden  which  hu- 
manity is  called  upon  to  bear — or  which 
it  has  called  upon  itself  to  bear,  since  by 
all  other  genera  it  is  evaded — is  lost  in 
an  attraction,  in  some  power  which  not 
bears,  but  uplifts?  Why,  there  is  to-day 
no  deep  student  of  our  social  economy 
who  has  not  discovered  that  power  and 
found  it  to  be  psychical. 

We  have  seen  how  Atlas  is  released 
from  his  burden.  How  much  of  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  man’s  physical  strength 
has  in  like  manner  been  shifted  to  the 
forces  of  Nature  — more  and  more  as 
our  knowledge  of  physics  has  increased  I 
That  is  a familiar  story.  The  wonders 
of  Aladdin’a  lamp  do  not  compare  with 
those  of  science  as  applied  to  industry. 
The  mechanical  processes  are  in  them- 
selves dull  and  monotonous,  but  how 
much  they  have  lightened  the  labor  of 
men’s  hands,  and  what  an  element  of 
magical  charm  lies  back  of  the  whole 
serious  business!  The  miracle  is  a good 
part  of  our  modern  romance.  It  as- 
sumes a spiritual  significance  when  we 
consider  to  what  fine  issues  a liberated 
humanity  may  rise.  The  litany  of  our 
faith  may  well  include  a petition  for 
still  greater  and  more  widely  beneficent 
mechanical  progress. 

The  leverage  has  grown  so  mightily 
that  there  is  an  immense  surplus  of  power 
accumulated,  and  man  rises  superior  to 
his  burden.  The  multitude  of  toilers  in 
every  generation  reach  a higher  plane  of 
living  as  well  as  a new  sense  of  power. 
A man’s  feeling  of  partnership  with  Na- 
ture, when  he  is  thus  liberated,  ceases  to 
be  associated  with  weariness  and  depres- 
sion and  becomes  an  elation.  It  is  only 
through  collective  activity  that  this  van- 
tage-ground has  been  secured;  and  with 
every  gain  the  sense  of  this  human  fel- 
lowship acquires  greater  momentum  and 
new  meaning.  As  the  human  attitude 
toward  Nature  has  become  one  of  frank 
recognition,  as  if  a white  magic  had  dis- 
placed the  black,  and  an  open  song  the 
old  secret  incantations  and  conjurations, 
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so  the  ancient  secret  brotherhoods  of  an 
abject  proletariate  have  given  place  to 
the  open  fellowship  of  free  men. 

Considering,  then,  simply  the  work  of 
men’s  hands  on  the  earth,  we  find  that 
with  the  diminution  of  its  picturesque- 
ness and  with  the  greater  prominence  of 
its  dull,  mechanical  aspects,  it  loses  its 
gravity  and  gains  levitation,  a detach- 
ment from  the  burden,  freedom.  The 
significance  of  mechanical  progress  is 
not  only  that  it  gives  to  manual  labor 
an  unearned  increment  such  as  social 
progress  gives  to  land,  but  that  the  la- 
borer must  have,  moreover,  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  leverage  for  the  growth 
of  his  humanism. 

Here  we  touch  the  very  foundation  of 
psychical  evolution,  as  such  evolution 
must  be  regarded  in  a Christian  civiliza- 
tion, the  chief  concern  of  which  is  the 
culture  of  the  many.  This  is  a culture 
which  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  multi- 
tude by  our  social  Eminences,  who  are 
indeed  always  making  attempts  in  this 
direction,  the  results  of  which  are  for 
the  most  part  only  regrettable  because 
these  attempts  are  so  often  unwise  and 
show  the  lack  of  real  culture  in  those 
who  make  them.  It  is  too  often  assumed 
that  education  is  culture,  and  people  are 
encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  information  will  not  only  give 
their  children  a better  chance  to  rise  in 
the  world,  but  will  be  a benefit  to  their 
souls,  that  getting  out  of  the  ranks  of 
manual  labor  into  the  “professions”  is 
a real  ascension.  Education  is  important, 
but  it  is  an  opportunity  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good.  Real  culture  is  not  of  the 
mind  alone,  but  of  the  soul — of  the  dis- 
position and  of  the  heart. 

We  believe  that  this  real  culture  has 
grown  in  the  social  world,  that  the  con- 
ceit and  sophistication  which  attend  ex- 
pert mental  exercises  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  that  we  are  experiencing 
a genuine  renascence  of  Christianity,  the 
central  principle  of  which  is  human 
sympathy.  The  growth  of  this  sympathy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  — that 
multitude  which  will  continue  to  be 
toilers  — is  indispensable  to  a redeemed 
society.  In  these  hearts  such  growth  is 
readier  than  in  others,  as  they  have  more 
hunger  and  thirst  for  love  than  others 
have,  and  because  they  belong  to  those 


who  toil  with  their  hands,  the  great 
realities  of  life  press  closer  to  them 
and  without  disguise.  This  is  the  soil 
in  which  love  quickly  grows,  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  check  the  growth  and  even  to 
turn  it  into  the  growth  of  a bitter  and 
poisonous  weed  in  the  garden  of  life! 
For  such  woeful  perversion  it  is  only 
necessary  that  those  successful  ones  who 
have  become  the  captains  of  industry 
should  undertake  the  exploitation  of 
these  toilers,  and  claim  for  themselves 
the  whole  increment  and  advantage  of 
mechanical  progress  and  even  of  that 
“ efficiency  ” to  which  the  toilers  are  now 
invited  to  contribute.  The  demagogue 
stands  always  at  hand,  ready  to  stir  up 
strife  for  his  own  personal  advantage. 

But  all  the  signs  of  the  time  point  to 
a happier  issue.  The  exploiters  and  the 
agitators  are  a hopeless  minority,  with 
the  feeling  of  the  world  potently  against 
them.  Because  the  solution  is  to  come 
through  common  sense — that  is,  through 
common  feeling,  and  not  through  theory 
or  by  the  agency  of  special  organizations 
bearing  labels  and  distinguished  by  shib- 
boleths— the  serious  business  of  the  re- 
former will  have  the  buoyancy  of  creative 
activity.  The  whole  matter,  instead  of 
depending  upon  an  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting interests,  will  be  lifted  into  the 
region  of  social  dynamics,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  power  of  love. 
The  millions  of  toilers,  receiving  their 
full  share  of  the  leverage  gained  by  hu- 
man progress,  will,  without  leaving  the 
ranks  of  toil,  become  eager  and  elated 
participants  in  the  exercise  of  this  new- 
ly awakened  power  of  the  soul. 

The  principle  which  makes  society 
mean  sociability,  instead  of  preventing 
promotes  selective  association  and  de- 
velops natural  inequalities,  making  the 
most  of  them — especially  cherishing  emi- 
nence for  the  delight  and  service  of  all. 
The  communal  prayer  is  for  leadership. 
Arbitrary  class  distinction,  or  any  so- 
cialistic system  which  arbitrarily  sup- 
presses distinction  and  individual  initia- 
tive, tends  toward  fixation  and  uniformity. 
The  fact  that  genius  has  almost  always 
been  associated  with  humble  birth  should 
suggest  the  possibilities  for  creative  activ- 
ity that  may  be  realized  from  a multitude 
whose  burdens  have  been  lightened,  thus 
giving  room  for  the  free  life  of  the  soul. 
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master***  w h*  rea hm * 

J aai  not.  mrw.  mum. 
fUl.doniei&tk,  ^ hut  l ; %i' 

vro&h.r  T;"  \ / •:  <•  w 


1 f % care- 
at*  t«  tfte 


Cannibalistic 

“I  ATfc  i»  ariiti  *Jit- iittli’  tot  in  lb- 

A kmderg*lrtcn.  ' * 

The  tMeber  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
eh  ill l had  really  dune  snuii  a thing  protested 
warmly  over  tte ^ ii)nieMrahflity  wif  the  pro- 
ceeding. “ Why.,  just  think,"  Vim  said  a*  u 
lUvnl  argunieht.  badly  the  mamma 

Yvoptn  feJt  t»>  have  her  tittle  balor  eaten  up/’ 
‘•a  **•-  *hf*T  mamma/  too.**  wan  the 

triumphant  rejoinder'  that  proved  too  much 


Stubbed  , '.:‘y  •'- 

ntedieiil  rroMi  and  a newspaper 
v failing  an  insane  a»yluittv 
‘I’fc  emplim^  win.  waa  showing  them  about 
nian  who  considered  4umahif 


CKVKRAL 

^ mail  wi'r* 

pointed  opt  h 
tho  Lord. 

The  iw>pnprr  man.  true  to  Uts  instiiiet^ 

seeking  to  have  mi  inh-rvirav  **ked  tile  if) 
sane  one  whether  h.«  really  made  foe  earth 
in  seven  days. 

The  lattcT  gave  him  a look  of  utter  i-urn 
i-mpt.  am!  r-aid  as  he  pa^eui  on,  ^ I’m  vat 

m the  mood  to  talk  Mmpf5 


fur  flip  tcachfcr. 


Not  Important 

A Sr  ofliciopfc  uerghbih’i  ptrSf»ry'ipg  h ruddy 
of  too  weeks  chopping  k.iod/lng.  took 
i wea m On  to  f etn  oust yu t e wit  h b of  & fid  to 
viler  some  n»Jvi«.*e  on  tile  'auhjhgutioti.  of 
fttfsilw  inh 

the  bride  did  not  Aveh-ome  the  suggestion*. 
“ T iwmhey4'  ,b1ic:  said,  pt<*wdfy  and  Lutughilly 
defending  her  t.H*Tiamh  ;Vlifti  tilings  nu  )iu 
;»^-|fe^>i|^?;|njorrje . klodlihg/’ 

" WV»I!  Haven't  \gu\''  sueppeT  fhe 
wiiuid  -trh  agi  t a f ut^  v ' 

tlie  bride  answered,  Tnod&tly. 
btu^hirig  k ^ iitihr,  h All  i-  Intre  ou  my  mind 
is  d iipuiUT 


A ' ^AVBNT  - judge  rn  <fne  Of  the 

?>  eyterir  Staths, , prho  is  noted  for  hia 
tendericy  to  cit|>faiii  maitea  to  his  jprieav 
CTpir^seri  fi»  a re  ye  at  ease  hi^Ovru  idea.^  su 
toreitdy  that  .he.  wa^.^ui-p.iriaed:  that  tlie  jurors 
WIS!  Jranug  liw  h«x.  They  did  ieove 
d , howeyi>rv  and  out  for  hours. 

f%  judge  iioeaMe  rdaspei %i^\ 
Tb  Ahu  Sfietiijdgiy 
d$  ia y ri nd  Imp); the  tronhh 
Ho  was  told  that  one  of  fie- 
t W?\  I }■  '&  was  atAudifig  »ni| 
the  eievmi- 1 Turn 


Would  but  CouldnT 
T TTTLP,  Churh*e  sya«  h,iV. 
*ng  « talk with  fife  father 
lifter  they  hnd  gigie  to  tel.  . 

<c  i^pa>^  ho  kafth  '*  ^erme 
hoy^  are  kid  find  rim  off;  hot: 
t eauT  get  atou nd  . th^  corner 
of  the  liouse  he  fort-  Tf|f  mother 


I f a )i({  h.  i r n ,vei  4 ># >,  0^  I <r 

itf} '^0;  ifr  waWi’ed . hwuw.Ph.  Ufit.{ 


,Ja mrs,  th.vr*f$  a burglar  dnnm-<tn*rs. 
H ait  q nHnut'i  tHf  yif  frith  ■gmS'.r- 


Vrt\  going  for  help. 


BY  IVtt&UR  D UBS  BIT 

■ . ' ' ' 

Til*  <laf  bu hf <5^.; 'J$4  pretty  '£& 
Yotfhi  like  uo  eo  petyihi^about*  if  you 
You  uomlej  mi1  ^builer.  «i>*  iiini  yonf.  f&Mfe 
An'  itiay  put  vms  off  juH  lik«> - toll  in"  voU  jokv>:, 
You  doiYt  kimvy  Jf;-y<*u  i.’wiJj-  pvt  or  iuit- 

S«t  at!  «>?’  that  <h»v  > . *u  imagine  a lot! 

'Tl%  fifk  .fo - yotrif  fee). 

If  all  o'  tf»“  llifiig*  ilittt  think  of  wuY  real 

util  j(ti  uiiijv  iVbji  tr .vft  \iV*t 


Th*' -things-  :wi’ y»  ilF  kw. 

An’  Chm’mn*  t>{| y — -\vt‘T! . ifV  a ^6«4  tie&J  V H n . 
But  >Oii  can 5 fc  ■ imagine  when 

But  then  ihereV  tfUppriees  £}*$£. Jp^fc 
Ah?  von  unxi  mt  eamfy  until  you  " • v Y-*^ 

But  'Wpjr  io  tV  ftfivruoon,  then  you  Uh<\  bla^y- V • 
ThcreV  HDthiii’  no  thorn  ier  iinapujih*  ro. 

Bui  ii*j<  r Chii!*'ma8  H.  sort  o’  sink*?'  in1 
h?  too  far  tp  &vat  topiri 
Imaginin’  vyluH  you  .might  |ret  when  it  conv^— 

>Vhv.  yotilJ  l»e  too  big  fdt  moth  tin  horn*  air  hlrhmi. 
TV  day  a/ier  Chri^ma*  is  wor.-t  there;  i>  y t- 1. 

For  then,  you,  d^t  eiir£  what  you’re  giun’  to  get/;;-.. 
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He  Knew  the  Answer 

A MAN  making  ?t  .visit  to  hC  home  town 
%v*i«  mvited  |»  the  Buiuiay  * 

sHuhiI. 

“I  nm  reniofilf »{ .M  he  said;  ■ fie  carver 
(•f  a h^rjt  who  Wu,a  oiive  nolargyr  titan  some 
of  .vou  . Little  teihuv^/  ijtt  jiJuyp<t  truant 
when  L»e  wjt^s  pent  t\i  KOhook  went  iudung 
- everv  SuLiihiV.,  rau  .away  from 
home  when  he  teh  teftrs  ohJ. 
leanifefl  to  drink;  fittiote*  tapftiam 
afej  play  emds.  He  got  iMa  pad 

- ' • m ] nj  f J v 5J  | . e n t hi;  time  in  - hi  \ \ les 
h»  id  sulonit.*.  dually  Wanum  a 
ISjg*  piokporlceU’  then  tv  forger,  mid  one 
Hp  day,  wfpk>  in  a >tnte  of  iptoAv- 

wkiiy he  coRUoiited  ntntdvr. 
Children, he  asked,  in  ah  Oh- 
preshiye  C^pey >./•■*  where  doi  yAu 
th ink  that  man  is  titisil*9 

V\  (I Mi.  tob4.  w his  feel.  And 


A ,JH  V }/( *C  HOND  T 1 1 AC  from  the  enijp- 
tr.  - •eying  With  a fyiohti  lit  the 

mHfttwe  to  tin  huge  uf  obtaining  relief  .from 
t‘hn>a|C  • i>he  morning  ho  w as 

Walking  ai»mg  the  bmr-h  with  hw  host. 

dy$tifc’  -a  r.|d^*fnl  hf  it- water  fresh 

n<*rn  tide  y'^fyrdaA;  and  l think  L derived 
ndit  f irom  .ft.'*  he  i;* hi.  “ Do  you 
dunk  1 might  Uke  a seoonil 
■-  Well/'-’  said  tin-  host,  after  a 
tfioitient>  **;.$.  y\ 

think  a ^jffeojnd  would  he  jiu^.i;'  £ *5 


A WOMAN  .stopped  the  ear  atl 
out'  of  the  avenues  ami,  upon 
reft  eh  fug  the  pin  t f dmu  ait  ihupted 
id'  gyt  off  on  the  wron^  *3nie. 

'•  V The  Otbor  s0$y  rniadam,”  *akj 
the  eon  due  ton 

: A*  f Wftjit.  to  get  oft  rm  this 
tdfcf?  exelft  infed  thy  *womasn 
. ■.“  You  epai  Jo  it,  madam/* 
was  the  reply. 

>l:Adndnetor,?v  $V  said,  angrily; 
*'  1 want  side  of  tiW 

. hy  a loud  vpiefC  the  conductor 
cried:  A . A/- ' ■ • • ' '••  ■; .;• ; ••  ■. W''  f 


Capstic 

TWO  metk  father  and  aone 
entered  a fashionable,  moau 
rant  in  Boston.  The  dfd  gentle- 
hian,  wluf  irodeuiahlv  ft  real 
l>ovvn*Ka^t  Vftiiken  prove^fed  to 
tuek  hra  napkin  under  UE  ehoi  as 
-onri  a**  he  tvfts  fairly  sent‘*d. 

The  waiter  approached  their 
table,  and  the  >:dd  fellow  looked 
up  with  a geniai  smile  ami  s*ard: 
CCan  \va  get  luneli  her<A  1 

T lie  d i'gu  i (i ed  \v aifer  -s u rv<y e j 

him  cfrtieally, 

^ymy*  hf  M but  ur>t  ft 

«httmpoo ‘ 


ms' over  v A Community  in  News. 

h^f  man*’  , * j w -nj.  d A T ft  friend  h Snvuherjn  hunt-! 
rtook  to  \ A 5vn  -]o»iov  h*s  %\  >fe  jias  Jvftt  ned 

that  her  “ i ui^r  op  ’ no  the  tele- 

ht-n.  'ilfe  plume  is  neuompaiihni  l*y  the  eiiek 

ng  witJi  a.  lofTen  *»l  tt yeiver^  all  along  the  jin,  Every  <h*»- 

t sL*h  might  tfn  to  is  nh'vh.'iurly  Jiftt/Jiuig  fr»  Svlmt  she  sayn.  On 
. ; '•  ; V':r’>*  : one  deeas ion  a tef^gir^oi  . * telephoned  in 

d the  girl,  UJ  have  ihe  lodge,  .'and  the  fed  having  tfuy  when  her 

o,  M?  y,-  might  <!.*  husbiirnl  met  ♦»  rum  I neigh  bra  or.  the  road, 

the  Uufetdrtov  rein  To  eon  verse: 

^aid  Mrs.  Keene.  u Mr  Gret,’'  hr-j  1 I didn't  keteh  thv 
ko  vxrsi te<‘h  Iwk6  . f ust,  pot  yei4t**’dftye  * 

hvlp  von*  You  go  ;-:Mr»v. _ 'r  ennghtojihd  hft 
and  1*1!  wo^Li  the  ignmeu?.  jorthudih;  •;• 

:ep  the*  {jtpap^  ' .:,y.:  */V:v'  .'"vC:  .•  •'  / ' - '.’. 


Hirt  Co n\d  He 

TLTE  rnogOtTiite  > ve rnming  a WstO^ 
v.J Jfi  court. 

v*  ^!>r  didydt  yxriv  gtCto  the  fipip.  of  tbw 

*!«' fop  do  til.  in  the.  ftghtTM  !iu|i|ir'ihl  the  hidge 
J lihioT  ktuiv/  ohieh  one  Of  them  wqh 
poTpg  I M he  the  «] offen dftnt,  your  honor/*  rc^ 


;ry  Tbe  Shiest  Way 

fry  mtd  no  tlp^  street  and  greeted  racb 

p.  h^rty  h;aiiih?liftkb 

Tf of fvt : ; Beoii  travel  mg  in 

ope; How  did  von  find  tin,' 

" 

ttired  &.  caivf^  t^plied  the  practical  one. 


plied  the  wifneftfi. 
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Up  the  Lakes 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


UPON  the  five  Great  Lakes  there 
throbs  a commerce  that  well 
might  be  the  envy  of  any  far- 
reaching  sea.  To  put  the  thing  concrete- 
ly, the  freight  portion  of  this  commerce 
alone  reached  tremendous  totals  in  1912. 
In  the  navigation  months  of  this  last 
year  exactly  47,435,477  tons  of  iron  ore 
and  an  even  greater  tonnage  of  coal 
moved  upon  the  Lakes,  while  the  enor- 
mous total  of  158,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
were  received  at  the  port  of  Buffalo. 
In  1911  the  shipping  of  the  Lakes  felt 
sharply  the  “ poor  grain  crop  ” of  1910 
and  the  slight  reaction  in  both  the  steel 
and  the  copper  markets;  whole  fleets  of 
vessels  rusted  their  very  hearts  out  in 
the  harbors  of  Buffalo  and  the  other  great 
ports  of  the  lower  Lakes.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Lakes  seems  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  annually, 
and  1912  more  than  held  its  own.  Traf- 
fic grows  fast  upon  the  great  water  high- 
ways of  the  New  World.  Already  the 
tonnage  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  com- 
parable with  that  of  Liverpool,  and  yet 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  sailor- 
men  upon,  the  salt  seas  who  have  never 
even  heard  of  Cleveland.  Detroit  boasts 
that  in  the  season  of  eight  months  of 
open  navigation  a tonnage  ten  times 
that  which  the  full  year  gives  to  the 
Suez  Canal  passes  her  wharves  on  the 
narrow  river  that  bears  her  name.. 


If  we  start  to  go  up  the  Lakes,  we 
shall  find  that  their  passenger  traffic,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  freight,  breaks  nat- 
urally at  Buffalo.  That  is,  most  of  the 
craft  ascending  the  chain  of  the  four 
upper  lakes  start  either  from  Buffalo 
or  points  west  of  that  port.  Lake  On- 
tario seems  set  by  itself  to  be  linked  with 
the  far  lesser  commerce  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  traffic  through  the 
single  Welland  Canal,  which  binds  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  just  west  of  the 
Niagara  River,  is  a negligible  factor. 

Nevertheless,  Ontario  is  the  first  of 
the  links  in  the  giant  chain,  and  to  our 
Canadian  cousins  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Lakes,  for  they  have 
builded  their  second  greatest  city  upon 
its  north  shore,  and  they  are  pleased  to 
link  its  traffic  with  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  which  they  practically 
monopolize.  A night’s  ride  from  New 
York  will  bring  you  to  Cape  Vincent, 
and  Cape  Vincent  is  the  very  point 
where  the  lowest  of  the  Lakes — Ontario 
— is  pouring  its  great  self  into  the  wide- 
opened  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Here  is  a town  that  has  had  her  day 
of  commerce  as  well  as  her  day  of  some 
historical  importance.  Her  railroad  sta- 
tion was  once  a big  and  busy  place;  long 
trails  of  steamers  were  lined  up  at  her 
docks.  But  those  were  the  days  when 
the  Americans  had  not  surrendered  On- 
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tario  to  the  Canadians.  Nowadays  the 
British  flag  floats  upon  the  lake  almost 
supreme,  and  the  little  ports  all  along 
the  New  York  State  shore  have  withered 
into  mere  shades  of  their  former  glories. 

Twenty-two  miles  across  the  head  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — a route  made  much 
longer  than  direct  by  the  first  of  the 
Thousand  Islands — stands  Kingston,  a 
stolid  British  city,  solidly  built  from 
its  native  limestone.  Kingston  is  a city 
of  institutions,  chief  of  them  all  the 
Canadian  war  college.  They  line  her 
harbor-front,  and  give  the  appearance  of 
being  sentinels  of  a much  larger  place. 
The  most  dominant  of  these  are  the  old 
fort,  for  Kingston  formerly  ranked  with 
Quebec  and  Halifax  as  an  armed  city, 
and  the  quaint  martel  towers,  not  un- 
like great  pepper-casters,  that  dot  the 
harbor.  The  towers  and  the  fort  are 
memories  of  a past  grandeur,  for  the 
freight  traffic  that  passes  the  domes  and 
spires  of  this  Canadian  city  does  not 
often  halt  in  its  harbor,  save  sometimes 
to  take  refuge  from  Ontario  in  one  of 
her  stormy  moods. 

You  might  do  worse  than  to  pray  for 
good  weather  when  you  cross  in  a stanch 
British  mail  steamer  from  Kingston  to 
Charlotte,  a long  diagonal  course  to  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  which  takes  you 
well  out  of  the  sight  of  land  for  several 
hours.  You  are  out  of  sight  of  passing 
craft  as  well,  for  Ontario  seems  sin- 
gularly isolated  from  the  great  traffic  that 
you  will  see  after  you  are  well  out  upon 
Erie. 

Apparently  nothing  much  is  being 
done  to  alter  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
enormous  political  power  and  prestige  of 
Buffalo  have  made  it  the  terminus  of 
the  New  York  State  barge  canal  that 
is  now  in  rapid  course  of  construction 
from  the  navigable  Hudson  through  to 
the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  Oswego  would 
have  made  the  logical  terminal  of  that 
canal — the  United  States  engineers  who 
made  a careful  study  of  the  situation 
a dozen  years  ago  pronounced  it  such, — 
but  Oswego,  despite  its  fine  harbor,  has 
neither  political  power  nor  prestige.  So 
it  must  be  content  to  see  the  grass  grow 
in  its  streets,  and  sit  silent  at  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  a great  canal  being 
built  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
parallel  to  a navigable  lake. 


Charlotte  is  the  port  of  Rochester, 
eight  miles  inland,  and  the  one  pros- 
perous harbor  upon  the  American  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  big  Canadian 
steamers  all  make  it  a port  of  call,  and 
their  trade  from  year  to  year  shows  a 
steady  increase.  Fifteen  years  ago  this 
was  a practically  deserted  port,  its 
wharves  falling  into  ruins.  But  the 
remarkable  progress  of  Rochester  has  re- 
juvenated it  into  one  of  the  busiest  pas- 
senger points  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Re- 
cently a coal  railroad  terminating  at 
Rochester  has  sought  to  increase  its  trans- 
Ontario  traffic  by  installing  a heavy  car- 
ferry  from  Charlotte  to  Coburg  on  the 
north  shore,  and  this  stanch  vessel,  which 
plows  the  waters  of  Ontario  even  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  ugly  winter  moods, 
carries  the  American  flag  into  waters 
where  it  has  been  practically  extinct, 
save  upon  pleasure  craft. 

From  Charlotte  the  mail  steamer  pur- 
sues another  long  diagonal  through  the 
passing  of  a night,  and  some  time  in  the 
early  dawn  ties  up  alongside  her  ter- 
minal dock  at  Toronto.  From  that  city 
another  vessel  must  be  taken  to  Lewis- 
ton in  the  Niagara  River,  where  a steam 
train  connects  for  Buffalo  and  through 
steamers  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  other  four  lakes.  A few  hours  in 
Toronto  will  not  rob  the  man  of  “ the 
States  ” of  the  impression  that  he  is  in 
one  of  our  own  bright  and  bustling 
cities;  only  the  unfamiliar  uniforms  of 
occasional  policemen,  or  the  big  red- 
and-gold  letter-boxes  with  the  omni- 
present lion  and  the  unicorn  and 
“G.  R.,”  dispel  the  illusion. 

The  traveler  who  crosses  the  head  of 
the  Lakes  will  do  well  to  take  good 
notice  of  the  craft  upon  which  he  makes 
his  journey.  If  it  is  one  of  the  older  of 
these  steamers,  he  may  find  that  she  has 
made  a little  history  herself — that  she 
is  one  of  the  daring  British  craft  that 
in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  used  to  run 
the  tight  blockades  of  the  harbors  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  then  make 
the  exploit  a boast  along  the  quays  of 
Liverpool. 

You  enter  the  Niagara  River  between 
Youngstown,  New  York,  and  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake,  Ontario,  two  little  towns 
whose  bristling  forts  belie  the  friendship 
that  -has  existed  between  them  these 
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In  r«e  Lock**  at  jm  “Soo 


many  year$>-:  And  $$.  if  in  token  of  tlmt 

v»vry  friendship;  thy  p?V  slowly 

<'ruud»lFM^  to  pi oooj5,  .■  They  are  them- 

solves  5ymlx>ltc  Vtf.  $n  :of  mpe- 

poimdnr?  and  df  field  onlmxnc^  that 

ebpM  be  quivkJv  in  any  urdk 

16**3%,  Boland 

tin?  fort*  rhv  r?v«*r  takes  pleasant 
course  bvt-Wwn'  the  fcrtife  land?.  which 
rneasiire  tWitf  ^rlr  orrimrd*  by  the  ferns* 
of  t hcm^Uiilx  of  ami  1 4 h? t%.  i tab!  f in 

a:  gftsh  in  the  luirh  bluff  that  $ecdom^ts 
kribtv  as  fcht>,  JSifi&ftf'k  ttsvrHi^mont-  On 
the  eda>?  0 i /that  escarpment  stands  a 
sentinel  shaft,  'visible  far  many  mije* 
rdnndateun  and  tlH>  jfnpjahi  of  ybur 
strainer  may  toll  you  of  (mnenil  Brook, 
whoiii  St  iinddrs,  nnd  tbn  laitBe  nf  kmfdyftv  rfv 
Lknee.  And  ih  fim  miriro  of,  the.  nr 

nmiit  He.  lim-  /tic  rapids  and  tb« m ime  of 

falls  ef  t i 1J  thb  liaiis  , mmbMf 

Aniot^firic^ arid  ft 

n^rer  Ibsum:  fb«?vr  fa^nualiq^, 


Buffalo  ktlie eastern  t,orrnnio];  rd  tho 
troirteTfdmis  tralfio  that  pulkatos  mpoTP 
the  upper  Latov  and  makes  the  Hu  bed 
States,  despite*  r hr  pum-ify  of  her  omm 
earners.  m-duv  one  of  dr--  a;r<'.rit 
yriuvom  maritime  oajtfw*.  of  the  w<a1«k. 
Bufhiln  has  ak&fi-  boBelf  devoid)  it> 
recent  yei»T«:  from  a ^yrt  nf  ^Tanfix'd 

T?ulrm<<i  jur».  ii*m  irda  eViO  of  Bui  gt^njt 
port*  Ail  the  \ve#rl<i  : xvtnk  Ir^r  uianu' 
dhri V@  tiydh^nlnn^y  ui i d< *r.  .the 
Sntor^H. 


n Wt  h >af  her . mar  i n o 
*li<k M & *wft  pot ft  or  #f  ? PJtt§bfi^ 
oeJ  hugines^i  ;.^  y ey,/.V.> 

arhnr  is-  rinbupre-s! v<%  hot  tf«  * 
fjr  /busy.  . ft’?  twftin  U ofi%?kj?V 

’. . ca  n ids  tniVi^rsin^. 
flats  *ut  i is  re?ip.|dpg 

vntofs  t>ml  m-Ul^  :and  lone  mahy? 

Uit  d*  «^h-.  W i i h iitM,m*r-.  r?nh^  of 

s{ d? hi : ‘ >>^hv’ ' nf 'r-.tfcfii;..; 

iV*v»»*‘Md**h^!y  phe-t  ^ 

;i| i * *. r it 5 -uioky  M^liu'esv  h»r  »aeiu-  months 
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have  been  pi  a.-. -4  m thi>  bold  of'  tin-  wafer  bines  of  K 
A'ftiiieg  You  are  familiar,  per-  Superior  da  not  w 

hops.  with  the*  era  ft  tljot  tit-  up  along  lasJt  for  the  retina 
!ii.-  •vhijw, -i  of  New  York  ami  IWton,  fr.-.p  Buffnlo,  Erie, 
.Had  ypii  roughly  estimate  tile  etipueity.  of  nod  Gleveland.  to  ' 
thin  coal-carrier  at  srmie  forty-five  Imo-  and  come  bank  with 
fired  in  us.  li  IS  gcrfng  to  take-  but  throe:  tilled  iwitlt  iron  ore. 
hours  to  fill  her  great  hold,  and  .you  find  economy  in  transp. 
■yourself asthbikhed  at.  the  result  of  aueh  ffebtipn  of  it  comes! 
rofi.pulnlions,  Yofi  confide  that  asftou-  'haul  cargo  at  the 
t-hunm  to  U«?  oaufein  of  the  ship,  who  for  a .ton-mile,  wide 
has  come  up  behind  you.  lie  smiles  at,  rate  ip  the  world, 
your  eiohi.s. ~'«>1  tons  of  ore  etn 
“ That  is  huijly  \u it  very  rapid  work,’’  three  htkeaf— a rue 
lie  .says.-  "" They  put  eleven  thousand  meet  up  U;  that  t'ifi 
tons  of  ore  into  the  (itir^in  thirty-  If  your  -tourer 
nine  nmuffes  mp  at  Superior  iash  year.'’  the  narrow  twi-rio 


Thu  captft  if t beg  i ns  felb 
ing  you  %hnvth)titj  of  tip? 
lake  t rathe,  it,  iron  ore  and 
suit  ■■  vp«1  — fdmp.si  tbrec- 
kjiiHttei*  of  the  total  ton- 
nape  of  fh!<  ! .i.'Ui'S.  The 
workable  iron  depbhita  of 
America  are  to-day  in 
greatest  profusion  within 
a comparatively  few  miles 
of  the  head  of  hake  Su- 
pkcipr  — nothing  has  yet 
robbed  western  lVunsyl- 
yanm  and'  -SYwlSV 
f)f  flu- Jr  supremacy  as  prte. 

thfeeff  Ahft.l  • 

Ako  there  is  *>P  Ideal  traf- 
fic eothiiiidtp  f ' The  grind' 
cost  in  handling  •fircigirt 
rtpou  tlm  average  railroad 
..'Tjtncs  from  the  fapt  that 
df  as  generally  what  iy 
kneel,  u-  ' oijf-aray  busi- 
ness " — that  is,  the  voLum. 
of  t rathe  move*  in  a single 
direct  ion.  uneessi  tafi  bg  an 
expensive,  and  wasteful 
return  han't  of  empty  ears. 
There  is  fw  :chshh  Iruflie 
w a s th  upon  tire  Great 
Lakes.  The  ships  that;  go 
up  and  down  the  long 
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over  the  land,  and  the  great  viaducts  of 
the  city  are  seemingly  naught  but  long 
rows  of  twinkling  lamps  held  high  into 
the  air.  The  start  is  a matter  of  some 
importance:  a calling  of  hoarse-throated 
whistles,  characteristic  of  the  craft  of 
the  Great  Lakes;  echoing  shrieks  from 
puffing  and  efficient  tugs;  finally  your 
bow  headed  straight  into  the  silent  black- 
ness of  the  lake,  finding  a pathway  out 
between  warning  signals  of  white  and 
green  and  red,  smaller  craft  making  re- 
spectful signal,  a trussed  draw  swing- 
ing silently  open  for  you  and  showing, 
as  you  swish  past,  the  glaring  head- 
light of  a halted  express  waiting  im- 
patiently for  clear  rails  again.  And 
after  that,  the  city  astern,  the  un- 
ending clatter  of  locomotive  bells  grow- 
ing fainter,  the  austere  silence  of  the 
silent  waters. 

In  the  morning  you  are  done  with  Lake 
Erie  — past  Sandusky  and  Put-in-Bay, 
with  all  of  their  historic  memories,  steer- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River. 
And  here  is  where  real  navigation  be- 
gins, and  the  best  of  the  vessel’s  staff 
stand  alert  upon  her  bridge.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Detroit  River  with  a five- 
hundred-foot  steamer  is  like  trying  to 
tool  a four-in-hand  through  lower  Broad- 
way, New  York,  or  Washington  Street 
in  Boston — an  opportunity  for  real  steers- 
manship. 

The  traffic  in  this  narrow  river  is  tre- 
mendous, a steamer  every  six  minutes,  on 
the  average,  day  and  night  in  each  direc- 
tion; and  the  Detroit  folk  are  fond  of  re- 
minding you  that  this  ceaseless  water 
commerce  past  the  front  doors  of  their 
city  in  a year  reaches  ten  times  the  vol- 
ume of  that  which  passes  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  And  remember,  the  water 
year  at  Detroit  is  ended  within  240 
days.  Your  Detroit  man  loves  to  re- 
mind you  how  the  traffic  of  1912  bore 
a tonnage  through  the  Detroit  River 
far  greater  than  that  borne  by  all  the 
ships  that  entered  the  harbors  of  Great 
Britain  in  a single  year,  a total  that 
exceeded  the  total  merchandise  tonnage 
entering  the  harbors  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah  combined.  And  if  a 
big  passenger  steamer  comes  up  to  her 
pier  while  he  is  still  talking  he  may  also 
remind  you  that  a total  of  more  than 


7,800,000  persons  leave  and  arrive  at  this 
port  in  the  course  of  the  summer  season. 

This  is  traffic  as  the  young  giant  of 
the  new  century  pours  it  upon  the  water 
lanes  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Living- 
stone Channels  are  being  hewn  in  the 
narrow  channels  of  the  delta  of  the  De- 
troit River  southwest  of  the  City  of  the 
Straits.  When  they  are  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  work  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  depth  of  channels  through  the 
difficult  passages  between  the  Lakes  will 
be  twenty-four  feet,  the  ultimate  for 
which  the  newest  carriers  are  designed. 
Already  a depth  of  twenty-one  feet  has 
been  reached  in  almost  all  of  these 
channels,  and  the  government  policy  is 
to  deepen  the  cutting  at  the  rate  of  a 
foot  each  year. 

At  Detroit,  railroad  ferries  still  trans- 
port the  freight  and  passenger  trains 
of  four  railroads  over  the  swift  river 
currents  to  and  from  the  brisk  little 
Canadian  city  of  Windsor.  A fifth  rail- 
road, the  Michigan  Central,  has  com- 
pleted a long  tunnel  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
its  ferries  stand  idle.  But  the  steady 
traffic  demands  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Pere  Marquette, 
and  the  Wabash  still  refuse  to  recognize 
the  dangerous  river  as  a traffic  barrier, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  season  of  the 
year.  Summer  and  winter  their  power- 
ful ferry-boats  make  the  mile  journey 
that  is  an  important  link  in  their  various 
systems,  and  you  begin  to  have  respect 
for  the  January  power  of  the  river  when 
they  tell  you  that  a transport  with  a fast 
passenger  - train  on  board  has  been  as 
long  as  ten  hours  making  that  one-mile 
journey. 

But  the  railroad  ferries  have  little  fear 
of  the  Lakes  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Across  Ontario  from  Charlotte  to  Co- 
burg, across  Erie  from  Conneaut  and 
from  Cleveland,  bridging  the  Strait  of 
Mackinac,  and  again  crossing  Lake 
Michigan  by  four  or  five  different  routes, 
the  great  car-ferries  ply  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  Wlmt  that  means,  only  the 
crews  of  these  vessels  and  the  hardy 
passengers  who  choose  to  embark  on  them 
in  the  dead  of  a Northern  winter  know. 
The  construction  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves shows  the  hard  usage  to  which 
they  must  be  put.  Their  build  differs 
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radically  frirn*  fhiH  of  the  ear  - ferries  The  vessel,.  by  moans  orf  its  powerful 

in  the  Detroit  Hirer  at  other  plmv.*  i*  driven  u|«  over  the  edge  of 

where  r ho  ban!  is  short.  U.u-  iem  Its  Nh.rr  weight  rJiou  ■ break*. 

In  the  ear  transfer*  Urn?  dross  tfe  babes  dhwrt  1 1 h > km  ami  by  ribs  .-low 

the  1 h biibrmmunly*  high,  'fitb  tbp  ri  mafc  v‘  y yd-sri 

.bows  bruit-  wit  IT  the  >ire}ieth  of  Th<*  §tntws  ^^rinieot-  has 

baltcudne  - rams  and  with  a prodifems  shown  full  nppnviation  of  the  ictM»;«r  ~ 
overhang.  The  mi rs,  from  .sixtrou  to  tanoo  of  tie-  f rattle  of  tin*  Lakes  ri  us 
thirty  in  ruiioUr,  are  1* m«  1. ol  fa  at  the  eonuuntl.v  improving  all  of  th«se  eh;>r> 
the  trucks  »Iis;ipp»'arin*>  tindor  the  nel>.  both  widening*  thorn  and  making 
upper  dorks  and  Mipeivi  rvi<*Lur.  <.f  the  thorn  paasableforvossols  of  deeper  rfmmhL 
dojuiur  like  some  my-mrem-  ml. Way.  The;  : e i\ e ehurm  and  infinite  variety  U< 
Neov  '*ourider  *ooh  n eruTV  nmkiiis  imr.  a Trip  that  would  fee  rnueh  or  Us  nov- 
*'  ;»y  arn.-^-  Krie  or  MmLlgun  ip  the  dead  rity  if  the  Ost earner  were  mmply  P>  p]<>u 
m v otter..  The  fake  B eVrtiiuj  id  bo  h-r -way  fli  rough  the  (‘enters  rd  tie-  great 
feon  3 ) 0 e a solid  sliest  of  iue  for  won-  fredi-water  Hens. 

%Tfyp:  /tAvi^ty.-  fwf.  rfVo^t . • - ¥q\\x  steanvahip  hte  had  its 

. shot*--,  and  this  is  - frequently  h»  planned  as  to  provfeytfe  trip  thrmjgiy 

,-ompli.  :<fed  by  nuri  whiter  tmfe  whteh  the.  ixi  teres  ting  river  part  ions  of  the  jot# 
break  the  ire  on  )uro  huge  Hoes.  /-These,  nm  i ir  daylight  houvoamfen  jr  is  jus! 
« end -dri  vet  pih*  up  h;h,  groat  hanks,  dusk  when  yon  steam-  part  if  he-  water* 
somoni ?pi-:.  as  hLd.  a>  the  upper  ^worfcsj  fronts  of  Port  Huron  and  kfeuiim mm- 
of  the  transports,  At  snob  tithed  these  iyeaf<^l  intderirgath  >*♦>*)*  feel  fey  the  furp 
orerhuogiog  pro.wil  prove  ;thelr  worth,  nel  or  the  Ornnd  Trunk  fhuhvay  ^am! 
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out  into  the  coolness  of  the  night  and 
the  broad  sweep  of  Huron. 

Throughout  the  day  and  now  into  the 
evening  the  procession  is  unending.  There 
is  not  a time  when  there  are  fewer  than 
six  or  eight  steamers  in  sight — lumber 
“ hookers  ” come  out  from  Saginaw  Bay 
and  bearing  the  last  of  the  remnants  of 
the  once  proud  Michigan  forests,  and 
perhaps  “ wildcats  ” or  “ rabbits  ” bound 
from  north  Wisconsin  ports.  In  their 
trail  comes  one  of  the  big  whalebacks, 
a faddish  form  of  steamship  which  was 
abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  adopted; 
in  its  wake  is  the  modem  type  of  coal 
and  ore  carrier,  and  the  captain  bids  you 
take  a second  look  at  her. 

“ Some  ship  that,”  he  says;  “she’s  six 
hundred  and  six  feet  long,  and  carries 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  cargo.  The 
man  who  runs  her  came  from  a vessel 
which  would  take  more  than  a year  to 
haul  what  this  vessel  hauls  in  a single 
trip.” 

You  have  a second  look  at  the  red 
cargo-carrier.  She  is  built,  like  all  these 
new  freighters,  with  a severity  that  shows 
the  bluff  utilitarianism  of  the  ship- 
builders of  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and 
Conneaut.  None  of  the  finicky  tradi- 
tions of  the  Clyde  rule  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  are  building  the  great  mer- 
chant marine  upon  the  Lakes.  One  deck- 
house, with  the  navigating  headquarters, 
is  forward;  the  other,  with  funnel  and 
other  externals  of  the  ship’s  propelling 
mechanism,  is  at  the  extreme  stem.  Amid- 
ships your  Great  Lakes  carrier  is  cargo 
and  nothing  else.  No  tangle  of  lines  or 
burden  of  trivials;  just  a red-walled  hull 
of  thick  steel  plates  and  a steel-plate 
deck  — broken  into  thirty-six  hatches, 
and  of  precisely  the  same  shade  of  red 
— for  these  ships  are  painted  at  ono 
and  the  same  time  by  a giant  hose- 
spray.  They  build  a ten-thousand-ton 
ship  on  the  Lakes  in  ninety  days — from 
keel -plates  to  launching.  In  another 
thirty  days  her  simple  fittings  are  fin- 
ished, and  her  engines  are  ready  to 
pound  in  her  heart  from  down-Lakes  to 
up-Lakes  and  back  innumerable  times. 

Again  you  are  surprised  at  the  rapidity 
of  modern  American  enterprise,  and  you 
turn  to  the  captain,  saying: 

“ Is  a ship  like  that  seaworthy  in  the 
worst  of  storms?” 


“ We  don’t  take  off  our  hats  even  to 
the  North  Atlantic  when  Huron  here 
begins  to  weather  up,  and  crossing  the 
mouth  of  Saginaw  Bay  is  like  coming 
around  Hatteras  in  November.” 

Then  he  may  tell  you  of  what  a single 
storm  means  to  one  of  these  freighters. 
There  was  one  of  them  caught  in  a blow 
on  this  very  Huron,  without  a cargo  to 
give  her  rigidity,  and  after  a dozen  hours 
of  fighting  she  reached  port  in  a con- 
dition to  go  to  the  dry -dock.  And 
there  it  was  found  that  the  workings 
of  her  plates  had  already  cut  a thou- 
sand or  more  rivets.  Several  hundred 
pounds  of  rivet-heads  were  taken  from 
her  hold. 

“ In  four  or  five  hours  that  might 
have  bothered  her,”  says  the  captain. 
And  then  he  tells  you  of  a Clyde-built 
ship  which  sailed  the  oceans  of  the  world 
for  six  years,  only  to  come  to  Lake  Erie, 
open  her  seams  in  the  first  bad  autumn 
storm  on  that  treacherous  water,  and 
sink. 

“ They  don’t  make  them  of  wood  any 
more?”  you  ask. 

“ When  the  big  Montezuma  sailed 
brand-new  out  of  Bay  City  about  nine 
years  ago,  the  day  of  the  big  wooden 
ships  on  the  Lakes  was  at  an  end.  The 
timber’s  gone,  and  they’ve  made  the 
building  of  steel  ships  cheap.”  He 
points  to  a form  of  whaleback  which 
your  vessel  is  overhauling — a dirty 
British  coal  - carrier,  bearing  the  un- 
mistakable sign  of  Clyde  workmanship. 
“There’s  one  of  the  turret  ships.  We 
call  them  the  ‘side-walkers.’  They  come 
over  from  Newcastle  every  summer  to 
get  the  pickings  on  the  Lakes  before 
winter  closes  in,  and  then  they’re  hiking 
for  the  tramp  business  on  the  North 
Atlantic.” 

Back  of  the  turret  ship  is  a night 
boat,  working  her  way  toward  Detroit, 
and  back  of  her  another  steel  ore-car- 
rier south  bound,  and  back  of  her  an- 
other boat  and  still  other  boats  that  fade 
into  the  mystery  of  the  night.  The 
procession  seems  endless,  and  the  cap- 
tain tells  you  that  what  it  loses  to  Lake 
Michigan  at  Mackinac  it  will  more  than 
gain  at  the  Sault  by  the  accession  of  the 
Canadian  steamers  which  come  up  from 
Coll  in  wood  and  Owen  Round  and  the 
other  ports  in  Georgian  Bay. 
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Where  <ji * you  no me  frmiYT*  he  sod-  oxkmdirig;  all  pe  May  from  the  irra^-ful 
ly  asks  you.  whdu  *baft  ill  Tihbif*  J.Vmt,  near 


York,  fo  w d 1 eiilj  Mom  i 1 3 I l re  a d u < * \ : 
while  if  you  admit  the -soft' impeachment 
of  IJojjtoli/  ho  will  compart'  {Jjetti  to  Tro- 
niont  Street.  Thou,  a moment  later,  by 
will  ooirfesAo  ¥ t j o own  duplicity. 

$ But,  otter*  oJk  I HW  iny  /rwn  name 
for  thorn  In.-?/4  fee  tells  y<m7  and  when 
you  pre^v  liiiu  li»>  explain  UI  e:di  them 
the  highway  of  the  flashing  lights.'' 

Six  hundred  flashing'’  lights  they  are, 


is  almost  ftm&i  From  April  1*  IVeene 
her  they  murk  tils  yiUtfl  for;,  him  * by 
fixed  glare  or  by  the  rMok] log  of  red 
and  white  fbMimcs, — keep  him  a way  fr«*m 
shores  hidden  in  the  hifi;4;m-MN  of  the 
idyld  or  from  jutting  reefs  'hidden  front 
his  deli t hy  day  as  wed,  and  make  his 
course  through  the  xiattpW  ehamtels  fit 
the  "Detroit  and  the  St.  Clair  ami  the 
St.  Marys  rivers  as  dear  'ail'd/-  A*  safe 
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of  the  wishes  of  her  passengers  she  wiil 
stop  Ait  \iti-]Ufyvfr  ifr  more  M Maekmay 
mul  yoii  wft  find  yoiir^olf  %\t.h 
t>:J1o\v^  of  t:ow\n\tiy--  rtiak-' 
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up  - bound  craft  through  . the  one  and 
down  - bound  craft  through  the  other. 
Nor  does  government  supervision  cease 
there.  The  narrow  channels,  with  seem- 
ingly endless  turns,  a matter  of  difficult 
navigation  even  by  day,  must  be  pro- 
tected, and  so  the  rate  of  speed  is  fixed 
at  six  miles  an  hour  or  less.  At  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  these  channels 
watchmen  are  stationed  who  make  a 
written  notation  of  passing  craft,  and 
woe  betide  the  master  of  a steamship 
who  shall  exceed  the  funereal  pace  that 
the  authorities  at  Washington  have  set 
for  him.  Even  a captain  of  a vessel  may 
not  violate  the  navigation  laws  with  im- 
punity. 

At  the  “ Soo  ” west  - bound  vessels 
“ climb  up-stairs  ” to  the  level  of  Su- 
perior, and  away  back  In  1855,  when  the 
first  of  the  locks  at  that  narrow  gateway 
were  completed,  it  was  literally  “ climb- 
ing up  - stairs,”  for  the  process  was 
through  two  locks,  each  with  a nine-foot 
lift.  These  double  locks  have  disap- 
peared in  the  march  of  improvements, 
for  the  history  of  the  “ Soo  ” is  a story 
of  constant  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  traffic.  To-day  three  locks 
— two  American  and  one  Canadian — are 
at  the  free  sendee  of  the  ships  of  any 
nation,  and  the  total  number  of  lockages 
is  some  fifteen  thousand  in  the  course 
of  a season,  which  means  one  on  an 
average  of  every  twenty  - five  minutes, 
night  and  day.  But  unfortunately  the 
vessels  do  not  always  come  in  regular 
sequence.  There  are  days  when  block- 
ades of  vessels  await  their  chances  in  the 
basins  of  the  locks,  and  wise  captains 
wonder  whether  a quick  run  for  the 
American  or  Canadian  lock  will  give 
them  the  quickest  passage  through  this 
neck  of  the  Great  Lakes  bottle. 

So  serious  has  this  matter  become  that 
a third  lock  on  the  Michigan  side  is  al- 
ready almost  completely  excavated,  while 
agitation  has  begun  for  a fourth  Amer- 
ican lock.  With  the  constant  increase 
of  traffic  at  Rault  Ste.  Marie,  it  would 
seem  that  relief  could  not  come  too 
soon. 

At  nightfall  you  may  have  cleared  the 
locks  of  the  u Soo.”  with  their  noisy  clat- 
ter of  detail,  and  turned  your  stern 
squarely  upon  the  two  little  towns  of 
the  same  name  which  stand  upon  either 


bank  of  the  turbulent  St.  Mary’s.  The 
racket  of  the  falls  of  that  river  dies  away, 
the  lights  of  the  rival  “ cities  ” — even 
the  glare  of  the  furnaces  of  the  infant 
steel  industry^  upon  the  Canadian  side — 
disappear,  and  you  are  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  Superior,  threading  the  water- 
passage  of  its  entrance  vestibule,  White- 
fish  Bay.  You  are  north  now;  the  clarity 
of  water  and  of  air,  the  sparse  rugged- 
ness of  the  hardy  timber,  the  lingering 
afterglow  of  day  that  hangs  in  the  heav- 
ens until  after  ten  in  the  evening,  all 
tell  you  that.  And  in  the  morning,  when 
you  are  out  on  deck  and  facing  the  most 
majestic  of  all  the  inland  seas  of  earth, 
you  feel  it  again.  Headlands  stand 
out  before  you  in  almost  microscopic 
detail;  it  seems  as  if  you  might  almost 
toss  a pebble  over  to  that  reddish  sand- 
stone cliff,  and  yet  your  friend  the  cap- 
tain informs  you  that  it  is  a mile  away. 
He  tells  you  that  if  he  had  you  in  a small 
boat  you  could  see  the  bottom,  and  yet 
there  is  a hundred  feet  of  water  under- 
neath the  steamer’s  keel. 

In  hottest  days  of  summer,  in  coldest 
days  of  winter,  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  three  miles  out  from  land  and  a 
few  feet  under  the  surface,  does  not  vary 
from  forty  degrees.  Superior  does  not 
belie  its  name.  She  does  not  quiver 
under  summer  suns  or  freeze  under  the 
bitter  blasts  that  come  down  from  the 
north.  And  the  captain  asserts  that  he 
can  run  for  thirty  hours  in  a direct 
course  and  never  catch  sight  of  land 
from  either  side  of  the  ship. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  lake  of  the 
Great  Lakes — truly  the  reservoir  of  the 
continent.  You  pass  along  its  south 
shore  through  two  long  night9  and  a 
still  longer  day;  pausing  at  Marquette, 
threading  the  Portage  Canal,  brown- 
tinctured  from  the  rich  copper  deposits 
that  underlie  its  banks;  stopping  again 
at  brisk  little  Houghton;  then  still  an- 
other canal,  with  the  twinkling  arcs 
of  Calumet  and  Hecla  showing  astern; 
then  after  a second  night  on  Superior— 
Duluth.  - 

Slowly,  as  dawn  breaks,  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake  comes  into  sight,  a high-hilled 
coast.  And  then,  ahead,  from  out  of  the 
haze  of  early  dawn  come  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  a town.  They  take  more 
definite  form  each  minute,  houses  and 
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•-Imth  and  elevator*  and  eh  if  ip}  res,  tliTre  thorns  and  made  their  sightly  cv?$U 
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poor  garner  pass's,  while  land  traffic  privilogp  of  «.«utf.rinir  our  harhor-shle  • v:Hh 
holt-  tnipnticnt'Iy.;  ;ouI  you  discover  that  its  ivn  solid  miles  of  whurfa^ . We  a rp 
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Knights  of  the  Three-cornered  Table 

BY  MARGARITA  SPALDING  GERRY 


I DON’T  know  whether  I have  explained 
how  important  it  was,  in  the  suburb 
in  which  Hal  and  Sibyl  and  Madeleine 
lived,  for  a boy  to  belong  to  the  Great 
Medicine  Lodge  and  to  the  Three-cor- 
nered Table.  And  of  the  two  the  Three- 
cornered  Table  was  the  one  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  existence.  It  was 
highly  important,  of  course,  to  be  a brave 
of  the  Medicine  Lodge.  But  that  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  summer,  when  the 
real  country  that  lay  all  around  them 
tempted;  when  trails  that  even  the  en- 
croachment of  new  subdivisions  did  not 
entirely  rob  of  their  mystery  and  allure- 
ment beckoned  to  them ; when  it  was  easy, 
chasing  a rabbit  or  firing  a charge  of 
“ BB  ” 9hot  after  some  saucy  bird  on  a 
limb,  to  imagine  that  one  was  a brave 
on  the  hunt  for  venison  or  buffalo.  In 
the  winter  the  Medicine  Lodge  lan- 
guished. After  the  first  autumn  sharp- 
ness that  made  the  meeting  around  a 
camp-fire  seem  especially  cozy,  the  de- 
liberations of  the  braves  were  few  and 
perfunctory  until  the  spring,  which,  as 
the  sap  rose  in  the  trees  about  them, 
sent  a sudden  craving  for  the  wilds 
through  all  their  veins. 

But  although  there  were  some  really 
possible  boys  who  didn’t  belong  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge,  no  one  who  had  any 
chance  of  getting  in  could  afford  not 
to  belong  to  the  Three-cornered  Table. 
He  might  just  as  well  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  and  be  done  with  it. 
Even  the  little  boys  in  Russian-blouso 
suits  told  big  stories  of  what  they  would 
do  when  they  were  in  it.  And  entering 
it  was  quite  as  much  an  epoch  as  being 
admitted  to  the  polls  later  on  would  be — 
infinitely  moro  so,  in  fact,  as  to  real 
thrills. 

As  to  what  was  done  at  the  initiations, 
no  outsider,  of  course,  could  know  any- 
thing about  that.  It  seemed  to  hyper- 
critical families  to  consist  mainly  in  loud 
explosions  and  resounding  thumps  that 
made  you  think  the  ceiling  was  coming 


down,  accompanied  by  an  unremittent 
sound  of  8cuflling  that  made  ipothers, 
who  had  no  soul  about  it,  .think  anxious- 
ly of  their  waxed  floors  and  shiver  as 
they  thought  of  their  furniture.  Hal’s 
mother  was  the  only  one  who  could  al- 
ways stand  it.  She  had  a mild  delusion 
to  the  effect  that  some  things  were  more 
important  than  furniture.  So,  as  Hal 
was  usually  the  president  of  the  Three- 
cornered  Table,  as  well  as  Chief  Medi- 
cine-man of  the  Lodge,  the  meetings  were 
apt  to  be  at  Hal’s  house. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  December 
that  the  most  exciting  meeting  of  its  his- 
tory was  held.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
announced  that  a new  member  was  to  be 
proposed  for  election.  And  none  of  the 
members  but  the  one  who  was  to  propose 
him,  and  one  other  boy  who  was  to  second 
the  nomination — oh,  they  wero  very  strict 
in  their  laws  at  the  Three-cornered  Table 
— could  guess  who  the  boy  was.  All 
eligible  boys  in  the  neighborhood  were 
already  in.  So  it  became  evident  that 
it  must  be  some  special,  radiant  stranger, 
some  boy  of  peculiar  achievement  from 
afar,  who  was  to  join  them.  But  even 
more  important  than  this  whetting  of 
their  curiosity  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  to  bo  refreshments.  Hal  had  mod- 
estly admitted  it.  That  joyous  event 
happened  only  at  rare  intervals.  More- 
over, the  refreshments  were  rumored  to 
be  of  unusual  elegance,  and — what  was 
really  more  inspiring — of  inexhaustible 
quantity.  It  was  certain  there  was  to 
be  ice-cream.  All  on  Hal’s  street,  and 
consequently  all  in  the  suburb,  knew  that 
a caterer  had  left  a very  large  freezer 
late  in  the  afternoon.  That  in  itself  was 
enough  to  stamp  a mere  club  meeting 
ns  a party.  And  with  each  report  as  to 
the  splendor  of  the  entertainment,  specu- 
lation as  to  the  splendor  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  grew. 

Father  had  allowed  Hal  to  have  the 
meeting  in  the  big  living-room  which 
lie  had  ju^t  built  on  at  the  back  of  the 
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house,  and  which  was  so  conveniently 
isolated  that  he  could  work  there  undis- 
turbed. It  was  the  room  the  whole  fam- 
ily loved,  because  of  the  whole  end  of  it, 
which  was  all  of  windows  that  framed 
wild  little  pictures  of  the  brook  and  the 
bridge  and  the  tall,  old  trees  of  the  for- 
est; and  because  of  the  great  fireplace  of 
rough  stones  and  the  big  logs  that  it 
held ; and  because  of  the  soft,  warm  tones 
of  the  burlapped  walls,  and  the  long  book- 
shelves, and  the  few  pictures,  and  the 
easy-chairs,  and  the  glow  of  the  reading- 
lamp  ; and  because  Madeleine’s  little 
rocking-chair  looked  so  cunning  drawn 
up  before  the  fire.  There  was  that  obso- 
lete thing,  a “ center- table,”  in  the  room, 
too,  a big,  round,  rosewood  one  that  had 
come  down  from  grandmother.  Father 
had  theories  about  center  - tables  and 
threatened  to  read  a paper  before  the 
scientific  society  on  “ The  Hegira  of  the 
Center-table:  Its  Relation  to  the  Decline 
of  the  Domestic  Virtues.”  So  mother 
laughingly  brought  this  one  down  from 
the  attic,  where  she  had  banished  it  be- 
cause it  was  too  ornate.  And  after  one 
week  of  seeing  the  whole  family  around 
it,  lighted  by  the  glow  of  the  big  lamp, 
together  in  their  readings  or  their  games 
or  lessons,  she  wondered  how  they  had 
held  together  without  it. 

On  this  evening,  just  before  the  dev- 
otees of  that  other  mystic  piece  of  fur- 
niture, the  Three-cornered  Table,  arrived, 
Sibyl  scurried  up  to  the  little  work-room 
on  the  second  floor  where  the  family  had 
taken  refuge,  saying,  breathlessly:  “He’s 
come!  Shall  I bring  him  up  now?” 

Father  good-humoredly  laid  aside  his 
paper  and  nodded.  A few  minutes  later 
a rather  breathless  boy  was  smuggled  into 
the  room. 

“And  not  a bit  too  soon,  either!” 
Sibyl  gasped,  excitedly,  as  the  tramp  of 
feet  was  heard  on  the  piazza  outside. 
Then  she  hurried  down  to  notify  Hal. 
The  boys  were  already  tramping  in,  filing 
into  their  seats  where  they  had  been 
placed  in  a row  around  the  room.  Hal 
sat  in  austere  isolation  behind  the  un- 
beautiful, if  cryptic,  table  that  was  the 
symbol  of  their  order. 

He  did  not  display  the  indignation  he 
would  usually  have  felt  at  this  shameless 
intrusion  of  the  feminine  into  male  de- 
liberations. Instead  he  looked  at  Sibyl 
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inquiringly.  . She  bent  over  and  whis- 
pered to  him.  And  Hal  nodded  briefly, 
and  muttered  to  her  with  a secrecy  that 
would  have  graced  the  schemes  of  Guy 
Fawkes  himself.  Hal  that  evening  was 
rather  tense.  As  Sibyl  made  her  way 
out,  boys  promptly  fell  away  before  her. 

There  is  a sidelong  avoidance  of  all 
recognition  that  all  boys  seem  to  consider 
etiquette  when  they  meet  a girl  upon  any 
social  occasion.  On  the  playground,  of 
course,  a truly  shocking  rudeness  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  you  are  not  soft. 

Hal  called  Jim  Eckert  to  him,  and  Bud 
Morris,  and  they  had  a conference,  while 
the  rest  of  the  club  members  stamped  and 
shuffled  and  skylarked  to  their  seats. 

Baby  Madeleine,  much  excited  by  the 
unusual  bustle,  came  trotting  in.  She 
had  social  instincts,  and  it  was  hard  to 
persuade  her  that  she  wa9  not  to  be  a 
part  of  any  festivity  that  happened  while 
she  vas  awake.  And  the  boyish  faces  lit 
up  as  one  and  another  called  her  to  him. 

She  climbed  up  on  the  knees  of  her  spe- 
cial favorites,  and  rough,  chapped  hands, 
rather  grimy  in  spite  of  the  fresh  scrub- 
bing, and  adorned  with  cuts  innumerable, 
awkwardly  smoothed  her  hair.  The  room 
was  warm  and  bright  and  comfortable. 

The  simple  harmony  of  it  all  vaguely 
pleased  the  visitors.  It  seemed  good  to 
them  to  be  there,  and  eyes  were  bright 
and  tongues  wagged  under  the  general 
sense  of  well-being.  Madeleine  saw  some- 
thing more  interesting  in  the  hall  out- 
side, and,  inconstant  as  she  was,  left 
them.  Hal  raised  his  head  and  the  other 
boys  went  to  their  places.  The  noise 
ebbed  into  a hush  of  expectancy. 

“ I think  that  the  Knights  of  the  Three- 
cornered  Table  are  all  here,”  Hal  said, 
rising.  He  spoke  with  a remote  gravity 
that  made  them  feel  that  something  of 
weight  was  imminent.  Hal  always  had 
an  unconscious  sense  of  dramatic  effect; 
it  was  this,  quite  as  much  as  the  fact 
that  there  wasn’t  a boy  in  the  room  that 
he  couldn’t  lick,  that  made  him  the  born 
leader.  His  place  was  just  to  one  side 
of  the  hearth.  As  he  stood,  the  flames 
leaped  up  and  made  his  blue  eyes  very 
dark  and  earnest,  and  brought  out  all 
the  tints  of  gold  and  hardy  rose  that 
made  his  Saxon  comeliness.  He  was  a 
tall  boy,  with  his  thin  shoulders  veiy 
straight  and  his  head  well  back. 
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“ The  first  business  to  come  before  you 
is  to  hear  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing.” He  used  the  same  tone  of  inhuman 
calm  and  dignity. 

Twenty  boys  sitting  in  front  of  him, 
the  flower — as  they  well  knew — of  that 
suburb,  made  signs  of  impatience  as  they 
shuffled  their  feet.  They  were  keyed  up 
to  something  more  exciting  than  a bore- 
some  account  of  past  history.  But  Hal’s 
administration  was  a strict  one,  and  not 
a boy  dared  protest  save  in  parliamentary 
fashion.  Jim  Eckert  rose  decorously  and 
said : 

“ I move  that  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes be  omitted.”  Bud  Morris  seconded 
the  motion.  No  one  connected  this  with 
the  conference  of  their  chief  with  his 
two  henchmen.  It  chimed  in  with  their 
wishes,  seemed  to  point  a shorter  road 
to  the  fun  of  the  initiation  and  to  re- 
freshments. So  the  motion  was  carried 
by  acclaim.  But  it  was  all  because  Hal 
knew  they  would  need  much  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  candidate. 

“We  will  now  proceed  to  the  election 
of  new  members,”  Hal  announced.  “ Are 
there  any  candidates  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  meeting?”  He  knew  well  that 
there  would  be  no  candidate  but  his. 
“ But  there  mustn’t  be  anything  they  can 
kick  about,”  he  had  said  to  Jim  Eckert. 
No  ward  politician  preparing  to  cram 
an  unpopular  party  choice  down  the 
throats  of  his  district  could  have  pre- 
pared a more  definite  campaign. 

Deep  silence  reigned.  After  waiting  a 
proper  time,  Hal  nodded  imperceptibly 
to  Jim  Eckert.  Eckert  rose,  and  said, 
with  a perfectly  evident  sense  of  the  as- 
tonishment he  was  going  to  cause,  “ I 
propose  the  name  of  Percy  Sinclair.” 

While  the  rest  of  the  boys  still  gaped, 
in  the  first  open-mouthed  astonishment, 
Bud  Morris  jumped  to  his  feet.  “ I sec- 
ond the  motion,”  he  shouted.  Then,  his 
duty  done,  he  willingly  sat  down. 

Hal  had  his  eyes  warily  on  his  subjects, 
with  a glance  most  suggestive  of  the 
animal-trainer  as  he  advances  into  the 
cage  and  closes  the  door  behind  him. 

“ The  motion  has  been  made  and  sec- 
onded,” he  had  begun,  when  the  uproar 
began. 

A dozen  boys  were  on  their  feet. 
“Percy  Sinclair!  Jim  Eckert,  you  must 
be  crazy!”  said  one.  “Percy  Sinclair!” 
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minced  another.  “ Gee ! I’d  change  it 
if  I had  a name  like  that!”  “ Sinclair — 

Why,  he  won’t  even  play  ball!”  “He’s 
a mother’s  boy !”  “ Afraid  of  getting 

his  finger  hurt!”  “Who  ever  thought  of 
having  him!”  So  they  bombarded  their 
president. 

Hal  pounded  vigorously  on  the  table 
until  he  brought  them  into  some  kind  of 
order.  Then  he  pounded  some  more  until 
there  was  absolute  quiet. 

“Has  any  one  any  remarks  to  make?” 
he  asked,  smoothly.  His  face  was  im- 
passive, but  his  voice  had  that  something 
in  it  that  makes  even  boys  listen.  “ You 
needn’t  howl  like  that.  There  is  going 
to  be  plenty  of  time  for  every  member 
of  the  council  to  express  his  opinion. 

But  as  long  as  I'm  president,  you  are 
going  to  say  it  in  the  proper  way.  Now, 

Bob  Streeter,  you  can  talk  if  you  want 
to.” 

Bob  Streeter  was  already  on  his  feet. 

“All  I got  to  say  is,  it’s  a bum  idea  to 
have  that  sissy  put  up  for  the  Three- 
cornered  Table ! Why,  they  ain’t  any 
of  us  in  it  that  ain’t  here  ’cause  he’s 
braver  than  any  one  else — ” 

Hootings  interrupted  the  orator,  and 
a stocky  little  fellow  called  out,  “How 
about  last  Saturday,  Gums?”  This  name 
had  been  given  Streeter  as  a tribute 
to  those  stretches  of  a healthy  redness 
in  his  mouth  where  his  second  teeth 
had  been  uncomfortably  late  in  arriving. 

This  unfortunate  reference  brought  on 
the  uproar  again.  Boys  clambered  over 
the  backs  of  chairs  to  brandish  their 
hands  into  the  face  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. Bob  Streeter  held  his  feet  long 
enough  to  utter,  defiantly:  “It  ain’t  my 
fault  if  you  did  get  me  down.  I can't 
help  it  if  a feller  weighs  ten  pounds  more 
than  I do.  The  most  a feller  can  do  is 
to  fight.  And  they  ain’t  one  of  you  can 
say  I won’t  fight  ” — when  he  was  pulled 
down.  Jack  Dobbins  held  the  floor. 

“ I don’t  want  that  sissy  in  our  club 
’cause  he’s  a regular  teacher’s  pet.  And 
he’s  always  having  his  mother  hanging 
around.  She  comes  to  the  school  some- 
times twice  a week.  You  don’t  know 
this,  Hal — Mr.  President — ’cause  he  ain’t 
in  your  room.  But  all  of  us  in  Six-B 
have  seen  it.  And  she  goes  down  to  his 
seat,  and  leans  over  and  strokes  his  hair, 
and  then  she  goes  and  says  something  to 
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the  teacher.  And  she  calls  him  out  into 
the  cloak-room  when  she  goes,  and  we 
all  know  she  kisses  him  there!  And  the 
teacher  watches  him  all  the  time,  and 
every  few  days  she  sends  him  home.  And 
she  tells  us  after  school  that  we  must  be 
careful  and  not  to  be  i rough ’ with  him 
because  he’s  delicate.  If  he  wasn’t  a 
sissy  he  wouldn’t  stand  for  it!  And  I 
say  we  don’t  want  any  one  like  that  in 
the  Three-cornered  Table.  What  did  we 
get  the  society  up  for,  anyhow?  Oh — 
well,  you  all  know  well  enough  what  we 
have  to  promise  when  we  join.”  And 
Dobbins  sat  down,  much  flushed  and  very 
earnest.  He  would  have  been  wildly  ap- 
plauded had  his  auditors  not  been  too 
anxious  to  speak  to  take  the  time. 

In  the  midst  of  a mass  of  waving  hands 
Hal  motioned  imperceptibly  to  Jim  Eck- 
ert, who  rose  obediently,  though  with 
visible  reluctance. 

“ There’s  one  thing  you  fellows  don’t 
understand  about  Percy  Sinclair,”  he 
began,  without  undue  enthusiasm.  “ It 
ain’t  that  he  don’t  want  to  play  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  his  mother  won’t  let  him.” 
A yell  of  laughter  went  up  at  this  point, 
and  Eckert  sat  down  discomfited.  The 
inexorable  boss  nodded  at  Bud  Morris, 
who  got  to  his  feet. 

“He’s  got  some  spine  trouble,  and  his 
mother’s  only  got  him.  That’s  why  she 
has  to  be  kind  of  soft  with  him.”  Morris 
spoke  without  conviction,  and  sat  down 
with  alacrity. 

A respectful  silence  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement. But  an  expression  of  dis- 
taste gathered  upon  the  faces  of  the 
suburb’s  chivalry  gathered  there. 

“ That’s  all  very  well.”  Jack  Dobbins 
had  the  floor  again.  “ And  of  course  we 
don’t  none  of  us  want  to  pick  on  him, 
or  make  his  mother  feel  bad,  or  anything 
like  that.  I guess  she  is  a very  nice 
lady  indeed,”  he  said,  with  painful  con- 
scientiousness. “But  that  ain’t  saying 
we  ought  to  take  him  into  our  society. 
We’ll  look  out  for  him,  and  all  that.  But 
what  I say  is,  while  we  ain’t  got  anything 
against  him  for  being  sick — I suppose  he 
can’t  help  that,  although  I’m  sure  if  he 
would  get  into  training  for  some  nine, 
instead  of  hanging  ’round  teachers  and 
his  mother  all  the  time,  I’m  sure  he’d  be 
right  enough — and  that’s  what  he’d  do 
if  he  had  any  sand.  While  I ain’t  got  any- 


thing against  him  for  all  that,  he  ain’t  the 
stuff  for  the  Three-cornered  Table.  He 
ain’t  our  kind.  You  all  know  what  we  have 
to  endure  to  be  initiated — ” He  spoke 
darkly.  “What  we  made  a society  for 
was  to  promote  bravery  and  see  what  fel- 
lows had  sand  and  what  ones  hadn’t. 
Like  those  manhood  rites  we  read  about 
in  a book,  where  savages  that  live  in  huts 
and  don’t  have  to  go  to  school  or  any- 
thing, go  off  by  themselves  before  they 
get  to  be  men,  and  stay  in  the  woods 
away  from  their  tribes,  where  the  old  men 
teach  them  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  come  back,  and  go  through  tortures, 
and  get  initiated  to  be  hunters,  and  fight 
the  enemies  of  the  tribe,  and  be  men  and 
everything  like  that.  What  right  has  a 
softy  like  Sinclair  with  us?  Why,  the 
initiation  would  scare  him  to  death!  It 
wouldn’t  be  kind  to  him  to  let  him  try  it 
You  all  know  what  he’d  do  when  he  saw 
—It!” 

The  club  orator  sat  down,  while  a mur- 
mur ran  over  the  initiates.  Together 
with  awe,  their  faces  expressed  some 
satisfaction  as  each  one  reflected  that  his 
being  there  was  proof  that  he  had  stood 
the  test. 

“Vote!”  demanded  Bob  Streeter,  vin- 
dictively. He  was  but  faintly  interested 
in  oratory-  And  he  was  still  smarting 
with  the  humiliation  of  his  public  rebuff. 
And  “Vote!”  “Vote!”  came  from  other 
voices.  But  although  the  defeat  of  the 
candidate  was  a foregone  conclusion,  and 
although  each  moment’s  delay  kept  them 
from  refreshments,  not  one  of  those 
young  descendants  of  self  - governing 
Anglo-Saxons  made  a motion  to  bring 
the  desired  end  in  any  but  a strictly 
parliamentary  way. 

Hal  surveyed  the  squirming  row9  of 
boys  with  a set  face.  He  started  to  speak 
and  then  checked  himself.  Then  he 
beckoned  Jim  Eckert  to  his  side.  They 
talked  for  a moment.  “ Gee ! I hate  to 
tell  it,”  he  whispered,  and  Eckert’s  face, 
too,  was  downcast.  Hal  pounded  with 
his  gavel  and  then  stood,  waiting  for 
silence. 

“Before  we  vote,  there’s  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you.  I’ll  put  Jim  Eckert 
in  the  chair.” 

In  an  impressive  hush  he  made  his 
way  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  Three- 
cornered  Table.  Some  of  the  boys  were 
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verse  in  which  one  could  be  a woman  and 
a mother  was  beyond  them.  They  were 
not  burdened  with  imagination.  Hal 
quickly  took  a new  tone  and  went  on 
with  his  campaign. 

“ And  I guess  you  needn't  worry  about 
his  not  being  able  to  stand  initiation.  I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it,  but  I gue3S 
there's  another  way  of  being  brave  than 
liking  to  fight  and  not  caring  about 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  the  wind 
knocked  out  of  you  when  you  get  into  a 
game  of  football; — something  that’s  dif- 
ferent.” He  scanned  the  faces  for  some 
sign  of  comprehension.  But  they  were 
guiltless  of  it.  Hal  lowered  his  head  and 
swallowed  hard.  Then  he  threw  his  head 
back  and  looked  defiantly  into  their  eyes. 
He  would  have  to  do  it! 

“ I s'pose  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  just  what 
happened  when  me  and  Jim  Eckert  and 
Percy  Sinclair  went  coasting  down  Bar- 
rowes  Hill  that  time  last  month.  Well, 
Sibyl  had  been  thinking  about  Percy  and 
feeling  sorry  for  him.  She  had  got  it  into 
her  head  that  he  was  lonesome  or  wasn't 
happy  or  something — you  all  know  that 
Sibyl’s  that  way  lately — got  a bug  about 
what  she  calls  ‘ doing  good.'  ” Hal  was 
blundering  through  this  shameful  first 
part  of  what  he  had  to  say  like  the  in- 
trepid being  who  swallows  a dose  of  oil 
without  once  stopping  to  be  chilled  with 
the  loathsome  taste  of  it.  Sisters  like 
that,  that  butted  into  things,  were  a shade 
more  disgraceful  than  mothers. 

“Well,  Sibyl  bothered  me  until  she 
made  me  promise  to  ask  him  to  go  coast- 
ing. And  when  I said  he  hadn't  a sled, 
she  said  she’d  lend  him  her  flexible  flier 
because  she  didn’t  use  it  much  now. 
And  when  I said  his  mother  wouldn’t  let 
him,  she  said  I’d  better  go  and  see.  So 
I went,  and  his  mother  did  let  him.  Of 
course,  she  told  me  all  kinds  of  things 
about  taking  care  that  he  didn't  get  hurt, 
and  explained  about  his  back  and  how 
awful  sick  he  had  been  for  months,  and 
all  that.  But  when  me  and  Jim  and 
Percy  got  started,  Percy  told  us  we 
needn't  mind  about  being  so  careful. 
So  we  didn't,  and  had  a fine  time. 

“After  we  had  coasted  about  an  hour, 
we  were  coming  down  lickety-split,  when 
all  at  once  we  turned  that  curve  by  the 
Parson's  into  a regular  mix-up  — two 
motors  going  different  ways,  and  an  elec- 


tric car,  and  some  people,  too.  So  of 
course  I steered  right  away  into  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  so  did  Jim,  and  so  did 
Percy.  It  wasn’t  a very  good  place  to 
steer  into,  because,  although  it  looked 
like  a pile  of  dirt  with  the  snow  over  it, 
it  was  really  a pile  of  stones,  and  awful 
rough  and  jagged  stones,  too. 

“ We  were  all  in  a sort  of  pile  together, 
and  when  we  got  over  being  kind  of 
stunned  and  picked  ourselves  up  and 
brushed  off  some  of  the  snow,  Jim  and 
me  found  we  were  pretty  well  barked  up. 
Percy  stood  there  watching  us,  looking 
white  and  queer,  and  I thought  how 
scared  he  was,  and  felt  scornful.  Of 
course  I was  right  glad  he  wasn’t  hurt, 
because  his  mother  wouldn't  think  we 
had  taken  him  out  and  got  him  hurt. 
And  for  a minute  I was  sort  of  glad  that 
it  was  Jim  and  me  that  was  all  cut  up 
and  bloody,  because  we  had  sand  and 
could  stand  it.  But  I didn't  feel  that 
way  long,  for  every  single  cut  and  bruise 
began  to  ache  like  sin. 

“ We  turned  around  then  and  started 
for  home.  Our  sleds  were  all  broken  up. 
It  was  queer  that  Percy's  sled  could  be 
so  smashed  up  when  he  wasn't  hurt  at 
all.  You  know  what  a long  way  it  is 
from  Barrowes  Hill.  Well,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  took  us  hours  to  walk  it.  And 
there  was  a way  we  could  have  ridden 
part  of  the  way,  too,  but  none  of  us  had 
brought  car  fare.  And  my  leg  and  the 
cuts  on  my  face  got  all  swelled  up  and 
hurt  so  I couldn’t  stand  it.  And  al- 
though I couldn't  sec  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  it,  Jim  said  his  arm  must  be 
broken.  And  so  after  a while  we  just 
couldn't  stand  it.  And — ” 

Hal  stopped  suddenly  and  his  face 
turned  scarlet.  He  bit  his  lip  and  his 
eyes  went  to  Jim  Eckert's  downcast  face. 
Then  he  threw  his  head  back  and  faced 
his  audience  defiantly. 

“ Well,  we  both  of  us  bawled  right  out, 
loud  as  we  could  bellow.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  couldn't  help  it.  It  hurt  so  bad.” 

There  was  a painful  stillness  in  the 
room.  Not  a boy,  not  even  Bob  Streeter, 
raised  his  eyes  to  look  upon  the  chieftain 
in  his  shame.  Their  loyal  silence  was 
almost  harder  to  bear  than  if  they  had 
broken  out  with  hoots  and  catcalls.  Hal 
caught  his  breath  while  for  one  frenzied 
moment  he  thought,  “I'm  going  to  do 
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it  again.”  But  he  weathered  that  storm, 
and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  cool  and 
level. 

“ We  were  almost  home,  just  where  our 
road  turns  off  the  Pike,  you  know,  when 
we  heard  a little  sound  like  a queer  sort 
of  gasp.  And  the  first  thing  we  knew 
Percy  had  fallen  right  down  on  the  snow 
in  a mussed-up  heap.  And  wdien  we  were 
putting  snow  on  his  face  to  make  him 
come  to,  and  wondering  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  and  saying  that  we’d 
never  take  him  out  with  us  again  because 
he  hadn’t  any  sand,  we  saw  that  his  leg 
was  all  puffed  out  above  his  shoe  - top. 
And  when  we  tried  to  get  his  shoe  off 
we  couldn’t.  His  foot  was  sprained,  that 
was  what  it  was.  And  he  had  walked  a 
whole  mile  on  it  without  making  a sound 
— until  it  just  got  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  fainted  right  off.” 

Hal  drew  out  a wad  of  handkerchief 
and  mopped  at  his  forehead.  Dead  si- 
lence was  in  the  room  and  he  was  fronted 
by  rows  of  serious  boys’  faces.  There 
was  another  moment  wThen  he  was  afraid 
the  tears  were  coming  into  his  eyes,  for 
he  saw  that  the  lips  of  some  of  them 
were  working.  And  Jack  Dobbins  brushed 
his  eye  with  his  coat  - sleeve  when  he 
thought  no  one  was  looking.  But  the 
eyes  of  some  of  them  were  wide  and 
shining.  Then  Hal  got  hold  of  himself 
again  and  finished  airily. 

“Of  course,  Jim  and  me  forgot  all 
about  our  little  cuts  and  bruises,  and 
when  he  came  to  we  made  a chair  and 
made  him  let  us  carry  him.  And  he 
wouldn’t  go  home,  but  had  us  take  him 
to  the  doctor’s  to  have  his  foot  fixed  up 
before  his  mother  saw  him.  And  we 
stood  by  him  while  the  doctor  pulled  it 
around  to  see  if  any  bones  were  broken, 
and  then  bandaged  it.  And  Percy  didn’t 
say  a word,  only  set  his  teeth  until  we 
could  hear  them  gritting.  And  the  doctor 
just  said  right  out,  ‘I  never  saw  such 
pluck  in  my  life.’  ” 

Dramatically  Hal  went  back  to  his 
place  behind  the  Three-cornered  Table, 
and  the  still  red  and  embarrassed  Jim 
Eckert  returned  to  his  own  seat,  only 
pausing  to  say:  “It’s  just  as  Hal  told 
it.  Wo  blatted  right  out,  and  he  never 
gave  a sign  he  was  hurt;  and  I guess 
Hal’s  right  about  there  being  another 
kind  of  bravery.” 


He  had  hardly  got  the  words  out  be- 
fore a dozen  boys  were  on  their  feet. 

Oh,  the  splendid  eagerness  in  their  faces ! 

“ I move  we  have  the  vote  now !”  they 
cried,  tempestuously.  And,  of  course, 

Percy  Sinclair  was  elected  without  a dis- 
senting voice. 

Tip-stairs,  the  evening  had  been  pro- 
gressing rather  laboriously.  Father  and 
mother  had  done  their  best  to  make  the 
pale,  silent  little  fellow  feel  at  home,  and 
Sibyl’s  attentions  were  nothing  short  of 
embarrassing.  He  was  a slight  boy,  with 
the  small  features  that  one  is  apt  to  think 
effeminate.  Mother  was  very  tender  with 
him — but  then,  mother  would  have  been 
sure  to  be  fond  of  him,  anyway,  just  be- 
cause she  was  sorry  for  him.  But  father 
liked  the  frankness  with  which  the  lad 
met  their  eyes,  and  realized  that  there 
was  courage  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
fixed,  pale  smile.  So  father  warmed  to 
him,  and  brought  a certain  consideration 
that  was  almost  a recognition  of  their 
common  manhood  to  bear  upon  the  situa- 
tion, to  make  the  little  fellow  forget  for 
a moment  the  suspense  under  which  he 
labored.  And  Percy  felt  it,  and  it  was 
most  grateful  to  the  isolated  boy-heart. 

Ho  responded  instantly  to  all  their  efforts. 

Books  were  brought  out,  school  dis- 
cussed exhaustively,  games  and  card 
tricks  even  had  been  introduced. 

But  the  suspense  of  the  moment  was 
too  much  for  any  small  boy’s  endurance. 

It  was  of  such  terrible  import- — this  one 
chance  he  had  of  being  like  the  other 
boys!  No  one,  not  even  Hal’s  father, 
could  understand  what  his  exile  had 
meant  to  him.  To  understand  it  one 
would  have  to  be  like  a boy,  helpless  and 
bewildered  under  this  blind  decree  that 
barred  him  out  from  all  he  really  cared 
for,  and  to  have  been  like  him  also  in 
being  dumb,  hopeless  of  expression,  when 
rebellion  against  the  injustice  of  it  rose 
to  his  lips,  and  he  could  only  look  around 
and  dully  wonder.  No  one  but  just  him- 
self could  know  what  it  had  been  to  not 
understand,  and  still  to  meet,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  some  new  sign  that 
he  was  set  apart,  different,  unworthy  to 
feel  the  call  of  their  companionship,  the 
lust  of  their  games  rise  in  him — and 
then  to  be  treated  with  embarrassed,  half- 
scornful  gentleness,  and  see  them  again 
and  again  and  again  go  to  their  sports 
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and  leave  him  alone.  They  never  nearly 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  him  with  some 
rough  and  jovial  slap  of  sheer  exuberance. 
Why,  even  in  names,  they  were  Hal  or 
Bud  or  Gums,  or  any  rough,  friendly 
nickname;  while  with  him  they  minced 
out  his  full  name  always.  Why  was  it? 
Why  was  it!  Just  because  he  had  once 
fallen  and  hurt  his  back,  why  did  they 
put  him  aside  so,  when  he  felt  like  them? 

And  now  Hal  and  Jim  Eckert  had  been 
kind,  but  what  could  he  expect  but  that 
the  others  would  vote  him  down.  It 
was  too  much  to  hope  for — to  be  one  of 
the  Knights  of  the  great  Three-cornered 
Table.  To  be  a boy  like  other  boys,  with- 
out any  special  consideration  due  to  his 
back ! To  be  considered  worthy  of  initia- 
tion ! To  share  its  secrets  with  the  great- 
est 1 To  be  able  to  laugh  knowingly  when 
mention  was  made  of  the  Thing  initiates 
saw ! Hope  rose  in  him  and  fell  so  often 
that  finally  he  could  not  speak  at  all,  but 
sat,  hardly  responding  to  the  efforts  of 
these  kind  people  to  distract  him,  strain- 
ing ears  to  hear  some  sign  from  below 
that  would  seal  his  fate. 

At  last  each  one  of  the  others  felt  the 
strain  of  suspense  and  fell  silent,  too. 
Suddenly  a great  blast  of  noise  came  to 
them,  an  uproarious  cheer,  and  then  the 
stamping  of  many  feet. 

Father  wheeled  and  took  the  little  fel- 
low’s shaking  hand  in  his.  “ I think 
you’re  in,”  he  said,  a surprising  glow  of 
gladness  in  his  face.  “Even  boys  could 
never  get  up  all  that  noise  over  your  de- 
feat.” And  mother  pulled  him  to  her, 
and  straightened  his  tie,  and  brushed  his 
hair  back  gently.  She  wanted  dreadfully 
to  kiss  him,  but  she  was  too  wise  for  that. 

Sibyl  had  bounced  out  into  the  hall  to 
reconnoiter.  “They’re  coming  up!”  she 


rushed  back  to  tell  them.  And,  sure 
enough,  with  much  pomp  the  committee 
of  Bob  Streeter,  Jack  Dobbins,  and  Jim 
Eckert  were  tramping  up  the  stairs. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  uninitiated,  we 
must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
ceremonial  that  awaited.  Father  and 
mother,  listening,  commented  that  the 
noise  was  less  than  usual.  Even  if  the 
candidate  had  shown  the  white  feather 
when  he  saw  the  Thing,  wild  horses  would 
not  have  dragged  from  the  boys  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  it.  But  when  the  doors 
were  open,  Percy’s  radiant  face  showed 
no  sign  of  strain. 

And  soon  refreshments  were  in  full 
progress.  Such  piles  of  sandwiches  as 
mother  had  provided;  substantial  ones; 
no  thin-shaved  bread  for  this  function 
with  crusts  daintily  cut  off!  And  foam- 
ing pitchers  of  cocoa.  And  then  the  ice- 
cream! and  the  cakes — whole  cakes  with 
frosting  in  glorious  masses  on  them,  and 
little  cakes,  especially  macaroons!  And 
through  it  all  the  hero  moved  in  a sheer 
trance  of  delight.  Bob  Streeter  hissed 
confidences  at  him  through  the  gaps  in 
his  teeth ; J im  Eckert  hovered  awkwardly 
near  him.  Big  Jack  Dobbins,  entirely 
forgetting  the  proscribed  back,  smote  him 
lustily  in  fellowship.  Some  genius  made 
out  of  his  euphonious  cognomen  of  Sin- 
clair the  informal  name  of  “ Sink,”  which 
he  bore  afterward  with  proud  delight. 
And  whenever  he  met  a Knight  of  the 
Three-cornered  Table  that  boy  met  him 
brusquely,  casually.  There  was  no  allow- 
ance made  for  backs,  no  allusion  to  his 
being  delicate.  They  talked  to  him  with 
rough  brevity,  offhand  abbreviations, 
sometimes  with  a surprising  lack  of  re- 
finement. In  short,  they  communicated 
with  him  intimately,  as  man  to  man. 


Panthea 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

HER  eyes  are  bluebells  now,  her  voice  a bird, 
And  the  long  sighing  grass  her  elegy; 

She  who  a woman  was  is  now  a star 
In  the  high  heaven,  shining  down  on  me. 
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IV\  of  t\iv  I Mphin  with  standards  of  bqnoRjneo  with  frie? uU 

■ " * wd  f’nion  .Strait*  Kskiino*.  wily  jimi  . families  nien  in  with  t.hn.i »• 

bad  up  to  tloji  time  lU  Vf  T Stfii  a yshite  wive*,  to  th<*ir  rildhlroip  and  eoe 

piau.  For  two  duy<  fhrv  had  « » » t ♦ * i « t«  d sidorate  of  1 hr  fooling  and  we  I H n of 
Vis  with  warm  hospitality*  nod  had  ol-  others.  If  we  cap  reform  at  all  from 
ready  grounded  firmly  iii  my  nmid  the  the  present  to  ijfuss  ptM.  We  e:m  fool  sure- 
impression  which  n year  of  further  ns-  that  iht  hand  af  evolution  had  written 
yoyhvion  with  there  was  destined  to  do  the  fhddeu  Huh  in  the  hearts  of  fie* 
nothin#  to  weaken — that,  they  are  the  cftpfemi>‘,n*ries  of  the  mammoth  milieu* 
t»<pials  of  the  best  of  our  own  race  in  nnfrna  hefo.ro  the  Pyramids  were  hnih. 
#ond  breed  in  #\  kindness  tthd  tins  *uiV-  Ai  least.  that  is  -vltaf  I ihirik.  1 inuv 
stanfiul  virtues  They  wore  mni  iunJ  livOd  .with! hose soo-d ted  primitivf  people- 
wrnu  n of  the  Stono  Am*  truly,  hut  ihey  on  tit  A&xx&w  ” and  all  f.lm  bjnHmi 
diJfymi  little  froin  you  or  W;  or  froiu  tim; < it jl f ;y i vj*i  iriVauin^  they 
the  nu  n and  women  who  are  our  friends  had  vriieu  t was  vmuulvv  end  #t«r  all  uiv 
Sfitj  families  The  •‘ppditie-  wim/h  we  * n 11  ideasc  ;o  .o-oomMiaed .;  hut  the  turmn;- 
f*  (dhrisrimi  virt he*  * {ami  vvhieh  the  htuniv  of  $hi,*  jd«:1  urespue  part  of; : \WS: 
BnddhisjK  rio-  d<mh(  roll  A Ilnddhrif  v»r-  •v-a-ahnlury  ims  n.v-n  made-  *np  in  too  hy 
tli*^ J')  they  hud  \ u uM  their'  esmH.uils  a m-w  renihoH  eUrOd  r lie  iVt  thnt;  human 
n>--y  are  liot  ell  wh/p.  a theorist  nature  |g  |p  ewi.r  not.  only  the  ;W<rrW 
rnyldd  have  5n»»f*ostyl  fhe  people  r,f  the  ov^r,  hot  u*rio  the  «#»*?;  thron#!*. 

>'U)UO  Aj>v  *<»  he,  hut  tllO  people  of  the  I lifil  fOU  <de;U-  vvhefiito-  it  *W>)K  of  my 
Svhvt'jo  A#e  prohuhfy  .worn  vvimt  (hose  their  own  idstmiue  or  Otai  of  my.  hosts  Umt  we 
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set  i.mtI  Ct)\  U\f'  eVe>iirt|K'  of  th**  third  (}ay  Imw$.:  Juke  mi*  Ivskim 

to  vir-ii  the  podpfh  pf  Victoria  tend.  Thy  may  t*«>i  have*  Iujdwij 

1 m *>[ vi i <d i i v shown  us  up  ?u  this  timt1  had  an  island.  although  Bj 
fp^bblhd  that  wbieh  [ might  haw  ew  thmi  Victoria  Laud, 
poytpd  iu  u«y  own  Pmudry  in  u-mu  «h-  On  the  f rip  to  Vri 
talks  mid  also  indki-s  find  they  had  taken  uervun?emi*'d  by  Wdk 
ytfua)  Pure  u*  entertriiii  us  and  not.  to  iimn  only.  a;.,  man.  Vi 
weary  n*  hy  loo  tusu-h  oiirurtaiiOuetii  : -duple  au«(  natural  b 
a ml  i-ii-nv  they  Srpined  fo  ret  a great  deal  fluid  liurihV,..  hut  whieh 

of  >:d.i  MueUnu  out  dhtdr  hpportiot  dy  o f and  iHiprnnouue^nhle 

guiding  ns  un  # visit  to  f hut r tune btmrA.  in  ifuglis.h  print.  Ti 
No  douht  >t  was  n matter  of  pride  hi  y?e  started.  fhete  hurl  1 

them  to  h J ve  the  oppe.rl  unity  pf  intro-  snow  a ssend>i  yd  vue-e. 

dticipi^  sncii  hiiucuj«l  \i-doir*s,  hid  1 think  a supper  of  boiled  st 
they  also  tjioiurht  thoy  were  doiri^iis  a st?r-  »w»ip.  and  then  Uy  a 
vines  Aiul  hit  iti  fh>rf  tlu?  saute  \vp  should  $m  ahout 

fifty  TVt*  h »d  iir  doing*  a'  .wrvb.v  to  a friend,  \Vu.  wanted  to  'visit, . f«- 
,V;  the  v\  or  re  Wo  {eel  di-Wi-Vewd  ed  Fskiino  Village  5*  : 

Tht* Ksfeirpt^k . ■ 'rt3ritp f 1 1 i o# i sfjpful?!  plk tibt*Ts.\t  l<  to  :tro 
up/adent  o-*  wide  .r-  dip  KftyH^h  riuuniel.  snknrfiau  town.  The 
-&i*d  the  village*  We  hfoj  IVifkri  ytshmg  lay  with.  are  never  pdrdVp 
U early  rii  th«-  middle  of  (he  d.Tni’os.  built  huijf  in  any  reouephu 
♦W  rhe-  <dx  fnot-xhhT  solid  eV  with  whieh  Sard's  nitty  nearly  </.r  * 
umter  had  eovem]  tlfe  net,.  If  during  * raid;  i hat  yliVi.w  whig] 


•'f  '-e  or  hy  sleds.  vye  did.  io.  visit  their  it,  V;o.  pobifed  ouf  dud  if  a hoe e party 

iriends  in  Bruedn;  dev  owe;  yvw.  hays*  '\v»e  we  - ‘ > o » | . I snoM  eat  our  hods  end 

stopped  on  tin  nun?  f<wu  ( abed  td  h-at-r  of  house / and  h*>tne  if  \v;o  happened  to 

id  a hshinii-viihitie  hudf  up  dr-  »*••;•  lubf-  knd  Mem  ?d  • a 1 iino  when  the  hunt  had 

way  hr-twe.ein  sueh  n . uy  - that  of  not  l»ee-o  • par.tie»d;'trly  -.neeee-d'nl  for  the 

iuir  ho«t<  of  the  I Wo  d‘uy^  eo'f.  nod  fhnu  h n days  ptisw  whde  ihe\  *.n-i|ld  Ud  tloUhl 
pW'iUMwl^d  to  their  j^hnitl  nourh*  he  ah!< .-  P-. cnP-iduin  a putty  throe  ns 
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•long . as  wc  r-yrod  to  stay.  Only  on (•  of  itojTty  dre-:,i.  iiefcrm  to  e.mm  oof  of  ffa* 
.tfoefti  would  •therefore...  $:«,  a Itmise^  nod . f n /puH^r  $fny\j*4  p&r  >#iVL«U\ 

prominent  unm  who  had  mfl/ij  rd^lo-s  evfd» only  ask  i nvz eaodt  od  rpn  ^h  jThlse 
ietorfa  Luud?  .while  th«  Text  of  it*y  iKMippmeidly  wiMverrd  >:o  e rneiord.v.  for 
rem;m*.:d  in  their  yTlMgEb  >11  W&*  only  i\vo  or  |)ijvo  mining  till  we 

storied  i»l  5 wm.,  -roiog:  easr  .about  saw  him  jtutuuoy  toward  u&,  while 

iU*s  fill  wo  jYmnd  ^.o>pe  'Sirow-h»»u-^^  the  inou  Umwd  in look  after  their  dogs 
yy  : #yj  heyri  do>ei;tr,d  piTha'p*  six- ' w^fet  ; to  sne  tMfr  thpy  wore  fill.’  anettTdly  tied,  So 
: the  Wail  from  hero  led  north  ->•*  there  shotdd  he  im  danger  of  their  get-. 
M another  deserted  villmny  u >», f . ii0  ndo  fi^{» t s wifi*  .ojv  dn<rs  biter  ori. 
f o-*n  a loti-  north  of  We*t  five  o tiler,  We  spiffed  p emv  jn  meet  bur  at>d>tf% 

wbie  we  I’MUid  jfa  Ut  IllllM  !>i  U\\  hoflSO.y  \\)u,  b.-ekoo<d  £$  *!S  0 h<*  W^r. 

whhdi  e >P  nhnuf  half  the  mmdwr  We  The  oie-syge  1m*  hr»nii:ht  \vm 

should  have  found  had  the  l vi  he  <d  i he  wuhv.mr-  lo  whie’h  he  added  Ins 

]lMnereiii«,o,t  l.iMOi-  all  oamped  together.  asvormo'o  iky  Hv*  HsuwrfogiMUt.' 

We  lead  ir,»vh>d  d\Pvn  mi1ps  to  hod  k straightforward  pooph*  wh*s>e  aetiVm*' 
vdho^o  rrV.’M  mile.  tl  i*-t  ;m  t.  frofU  •.  m rs  ; never  o I > ! t rudk*o  d flie.iy  Word**., 
hof  fim!  was  u.vVsMiry  for  iho  de-a  ru  d Opr  rceopei.m  lo  .ihb  village  doth  red 
village  vw;  in-f  r/oite.  fp  wars  r he  only  *wb<d  pon-iilerohlv  from  that  y the  ope  j»ro 
• air  4. fi m had  kpdwu  id  \yldeh  hr*  eeuld  'vho^ty  vislod.  We  vy/ro  loid  h>  *»ur 
•}«>  hhtirttv  . '^w%*  to  two  lediidred  ytlrdH 

vt<  «$tjk  piO'd  fli-eiti  Were  three  of  tUrlH  «»f  *>•.{■},  J he  ]«ejl‘>.t  \s  -WC  ■•'••propped. 

»rp\y  witli  4: ip  ro..fv,  and  ov,o  eiO  ir^ly  <d  U»i-  pu»o  yo**o  ooel  hoys  spoted  <h rvW 

siwiw  met  vvepylMi/Ix  on  He*  >•*,,  kr  ahnid  rd  as.  waihme  ohro.;i>|.%  with  wrxu^ 

♦Vu  yanls  frm)!  the1  >h«,re  :/i  \ ieoiria.  rctjsed  thf  ir  lirad^..  aayio^.;  50  iVv 

l.:<!!il  Id  ay  are  was  a.'le*.*p,  eveai  fhe  a re  f'deadly;  iw  mv  ;o  we ' see:ni .;  \ *eir 
doe.  and  oy  one  r>’‘f !' ‘'d  Its  ’li-  W(^-t‘of.»  d e,»odn£>:  ha*-  mr»de  tis  trhel/*  |fy  pile  ift* 
htd  f a iei]e  w\v:*v  vvivlfi-  mir  yohh  Siojap  -a  ru*^  ions  • ..f  ear  tnud“  w«*.  ioeiudiw 

r »0  i|)1  ro  lh.  \*ll I il o:  IM-.  jc,:A;  d fpf  ld:f^elj\  slond  hohlhte  ;»or  IuUlds 

o,tr-  Oondoc.  We  S,,  W l;d,j  disappear  jp£  Ar->ir  n»ir  heed-,  \V.*iithm  for  the  of  lie  r-' 

::.‘i  d:‘Oer»*  iufo  tise  1' r a h.  .o;.^  ;:ei!  -0,0  i,f  ■M'prl'!l',ll,  \VI)«*o  they  'WJtlliu  fOT*. 

the*  *y>tfd:^  they  stopped  nnd  ^tr« »cj  in  1 i rh‘« 

A iiov  o.i.fo;  m-  1..-P  r :.!-.■  o tltid  !,oye  'eld[t  f ---.oil!  fcdlovviou  uolroeihm^ — 
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e/ulkoil  lip  to  within  three  paces  of  the  $*§  dorm  asked  w*  to  piano  to  their 
m-au  on  the  right  of  dm  limn,  stopped,  /hoA&w  ta  meet  tlmp  Ywim; 

Mjui  wail  fed  for  him  to  ieli  me  hi*  uume.  snnieihum  to  eat.  A^:-V»n ' p^vidiis7^^- 
And  th€:li;  told,  him  mnut  in  tnrru  I 'Sitfii* , yi*oJ 1 t afcfep  Ip  a sopUratp 
t lojA  rnwfed  U}  day  left  cknVu  the  Hjie,  htntsg to  dy  feRt^tfiiai^b  We  found  Wre 
stopping  before  yoeln  arid  retiring  his  the  -rum  umith-ctod  kindliness  that  wfe 
n&mv  before  giving  my  own.  Whoa  my  wore.  getting  ue?«yl  iu  among  files#  people, 
Vmmiuetions  wore  ryver.  Nafkusiak  sirn-  ilie  kamp  bn>pit.ttiity  and  goudd.mmdkig;. 
Unrig  pre^mUd  himself;  in  . thfr  case  of  After  ’vii*  had  ea^-ii  the  boiled  sonl-ngrai. 
nor  xrimli?  there  wort*  no  formalities,  ami  drunk  the  nlood  soup  that  were  «-!«<• 

These  prr^eodntgt? . bad  hpgtm  v/idi  an  host  tloo^s  they  ixodd:  offer  n<t  ihey  Tod 

air  of  military  provision which ' did  Pot  our  dogs  also w ill;  .boiled  moat,  k'  for  dogs 
)o-l  quite  throngln  flip  ceremony,  for  like  /*»  b-  troatod  yell,  just  as  men  d-C' 
tjhu  throe  hoys  ( about  ten,  eleven,  and  flay  said  ; and  then  avc  went  book  to  one 
t waive  years  old  perhaps)  hrb%  ranks  house  to  sleep,  for  \ve  had  been  up  for 
before  I lind  reHphod  thorp  in  ray  progress  nearly  twenty. dour  hours;  ji;>d.  they  had 
<i‘*\vr< . the  line-,  and  were  later  informally  been  asleep  hut  an  mm?  or  two  byfore 
itttroddeed  by  tfudr  father*,  while'  tifmife  we  came.  * ‘ • ^ v • .* y e y: ‘ 

of  tia*  nioii  hail  beurun  (<»  talk  with  nv*  Rut  before  we  went  to  sleo|o  and  Had 
v«r  xv»ih  our  guide  before  the  presentation  lu  spite  of  being1'  drowsy  as  one  always 

tif  /Xatfeiwiak  was  over.  Them  is  anWag?  f&  in  « sinig  atid  warai  efip>p  ^ffer  h eold. 

these  people  no  easfpqpeor responding  t$  duy$  march-,  Nalkusiek  and  .1 1 Talked 
Y.teir  eerenmny  of  hand-shaking  nor  h*r  hours,  about  the  extraordinary  people 

*3 lore  any  Wordy  or  set  forms  of  .saint.)  • among  whom  we  found  mMScices.  \V- 
leott  % r id ! r wr\\  u\  Ha  ir  htriguage.  had  bre.il  told  by  opr  guide  that  sve  should 

Aft«  r Vim  in  I mh<fdion,H\^  ev-  tiiui  the  S lepirin.  - Islanders  of  a light. 

- » vilodig  weni  much  as  it  frul  gnuie  >4  the  eomfdi*xina,  with  fair  beards,  hut  soil 
yiligge  prcvioa>s3y  visited,  e^retif  that  tJlfe  >ve  w^  rfe  jiot  pre[mred  for  what  w.a  '^w- — 
Han,.'},  did  m*t  eonn  mO  of  tin-  hi.fti^es  ue  \,:h]  believed  M'hot  wr*  bad  b^en  told, 
\it*b  he  proHeiited —they  weny  H<o  feuny .'^retr* : ,;Wt  -my. \\#&  it.  Nnt;ku>jiak 

ting  m somethiog.  to  eat,  we  were  tubb  kept;  saying*.  ‘v  T'hcse  arc;  not  -Eskimo*; 

- he  men  built  uf  a $aoW:hou-.M;  in  which  Hay  -ait rely  dress  and  talk  and  tad  like 
fy»  live  while  wo  stayydo  and  VvVdiea  that  ffskdnos/’ : And  so  it  smi)»*<l  to  me. 
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It  is  hard,  looking  back  over  a gap  of 
years,  to  call  to  memory  even  the  intense 
feelings  with  which  we  meet  a crisis  in 
life.  That  morning,  when  the  nine  men 
and  boys  of  the  village  stood  before  me 
in  line  on  the  ice  in  front  of  their  huts 
of  snow  and  skins,  I knew  I was  standing 
face  to  face  with  an  important  scientific 
discovery.  From  childhood  I had  been 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  North; 

I knew  that  here  a thousand  and  there  a 
hundred  men  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Eng- 
land had  disappeared  into  the  Northern 
mists,  to  be  hid  by  them  forever  from 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  when  I saw  be- 
fore me  these  men  who  looked  like  Eu- 
ropeans in  spite  of  their  garb  of  furs,  I 
knew  that  I had  come  upon  either  the  last 
chapter  and  solution  of  one  of  the  his- 
torical tragedies  of  the  past,  or  else  that 
I had  added  a new  mystery  for  the  future 
to  solve:  the  mystery  of  why  these  men 
are  like  Europeans  if  they  be  not  of 
European  descent.  But  although  the 
situation  appealed  to  whatever  there  was 
in  me  of  the  poet  and  the  theorist,  I had 
to  remember  that  my  supply  of  writing- 
paper  was  limited,  and  that  the  definite 
recording  of  my  first  impressions  of  facts 
was  more  important  than  filling  the  pages 
of  my  note-book  with  speculations.  My 
diary  entries  are  seldom  verbose  and 
often  disjointed;  they  are  never  written 
with  an  idea  that  they  will  be  published 
unchanged;  there  are  cryptic  abbrevia- 
tions and  missing  verbs,  and  yet  I shall 
quote  here  a portion  of  ray  entry  for 
May  16,  1910,  as  being  of  more  interest 
than  a possibly  better-phrased  statement 
I might  compose  to-day,  being  written 
on  the  spot  the  day  of  my  finding  the 
“ Blond  Eskimos.”  The  annotations  that 
are  absolutely  needed  to  make  the  rest 
intelligible  are  supplied  in  parentheses: 

“I  now  understand  why  the  Cape  Bex- 
ley people  (the  first  Eskimos  discovered 
by  us)  take  me  for  an  Eskimo.  There 
are  three  men  here  whose  beards  are  al- 
most the  color  of  mine,  and  who  look 
like  typical  Scandinavians.  As  Natku- 
siak  says:  ‘Three  of  them  look  like  white 
foremast  hands  on  a whaler,  and  aren't 
they  huge!  And  one  looks  like  a Por- 
t u geo  ’ [‘Port-ugoe’  is  the  word  list'd  by 
the  American  whalemen  for  natives  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands].  Among  the 
Cape  Bexley  people  I had  noted  that  a 


large  number  of  men  have  a few  light 
hairs  in  their  mustaches  and,  more  rare- 
ly, in  their  beards.  Some  of  them  have 
mustaches  to  be  described  as  dark  brown, 
a thing  I have  never  seen  in  the  west 
(Mackenzie  River  or  Alaska).  Here  (in 
Victoria  Land),  however,  are  men  with 
abundant  three-inch-long  beards,  a light 
brown  in  their  outer  parts,  but  darker 
toward  the  middle  of  the  chin.  The 
faces  and  proportions  of  the  body  re- 
mind of  ‘ stocky,’  sunburned,  but  nat- 
urally fair  Scandinavians.  They  (the 
three  bearded  men)  are  very  much  alike, 
though  no  two  of  them  have  the  same 
mother,  and  all  resemble  closely  an  Ice- 
lander I know,  Sigurjon  Sveinsson,  of 
Mountain,  North  Dakota,  as  he  looked 
about  1895.  . . . The  one  that  ‘looks 
like  a Portugee  ’ has  hair  that  curls  a 
trifle  — about  as  much  as  mine.  One 
woman,  of  about  twenty,  has  the  delicate 
features  one  sees  in  some  Scandinavian 
girls,  and  that  I have  seen  in  only  one 
of  the  half-white  girls  to  the  westward 
(Mackenzie  River),  and  in  her  to  a less 
degree  than  here.  I know  over  twenty 
half-bloods  (in  the  Mackenzie  district 
and  Alaska),  and  none  of  them  resemble 
a white  man  in  particular — most  of  them 
could  pass  for  Eskimos  among  either 
Eskimos  or  whites  if  no  particular  at- 
tention were  drawn  to  them,  but  no  one 
could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  European 
appearance  of  these  people  (the  Victoria- 
Landers).  . . . More  will  be  written  of 
their  eyes,  etc.,  after  I have  had  better 
opportunities  of  seeing  them.” 

The  time-faded  ink  of  such  diary  en- 
tries as  this  furnished  me  some  com- 
fort after  my  return  to  “civilization,'1 
when  European  cables  and  American 
telegraphs  clamored  “ fake  ” so  loudly 
that  at  times  I almost  doubted  I had 
seen  what  I had  seen.  There  were  scien- 
tific weight  and  reverent  age  behind  the 
names  of  many  of  those  who  argued  con- 
clusively on  the  basis  of  a judicious 
combination  of  what  they  knew  and  did 
not  know,  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
could  not  be.  They  argued  so  deftly 
withal  that  I who  came  from  the  place 
they  theorized  about  felt  somewhat  as  I 
used  to  feel  as  an  undergraduate  in  col- 
lege, when  T listened  to  a philosophical 
demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
matter  that  I had  to  kick  to  convince 
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Koyi'*  fljt&e  vvhw  vr*> ^ ;riri>vi^'teco' 

mu  f iirb? ~la;. • WU  iip.  one  seen  ha*  litrlii 

that  haf?  of  the  S,oi>» i» t i art vilqtjv  fvjir, 

mO^f  but  y m*v  iVaro  iifii'k-l?rf»sVu  ami  ru^ty^ml 
t li>‘  bnir.  the mJee^s  In;  nig-  •ustmlly  mony 
am  fidmu.M  (I  on  Mu-  foreluMhl  than  rm  the  1 m<*k 
herd  iff  thr  {voarl,  >ifUi  half  tit*  entire 

th>*  jioimho  i-i.Mj  have  rvehrmv*  rmuAnL-  from 
a tiark  V»r»\y:T»  le  OvlUdo  brown  or  nvurh 
rjr/t  at-  A few  have  <fMrly  Imir 

y^Kf'-  ottiy  the  IJoiMha^; 

Ijint  tvggfet? 
the  form  *>f  tteylr 
i«fc  &>:  AUrAm  l*y  ^y  n i ease  f et no r it kki 
we  iViink  of  |M>: 


that  A ) W ia(»5U  luv wa  AtMt 

that  th*  4ij*  ka*s  yf  united  ilm\ 

•2T&durt1j£.  eojjdu^vtO  tlW  eonyb 
T have  rea] !>;? fciVft  Kj 11 i i M iA  ti 
iff  the.  tmie  ..ymr^MAn  tjy , it  fid 
faot*  41  Blond  I 

am  abf  , ^!i;'  h 

and  ^ f$$\  l Ori^inh  f )y  I the 

Tiw^itapor  moo,  whr?  did  no 

1i0>eii'r.  «]ijot>v  iuo 

-hewed  nnirkvd  /trijmfatMy  in  fliei i*  it  4k  buwps prs 

Uv:lti»K'Ul  of  wlO*  f *!\)\  i of  M,  VU’Oo’Ul  - M;MhV 

Tbe  estw?.  fYmumy  diary  *et  <huvo  Oho  Ki hMiAil 

abivVv;;tkfe  wrdte«  051  tie-  tii^t  day  of  ml) 

meet trig yyfifi  tbo  ^ietoria  Laiid  I?skimi>*v  edoit; 

F«\r  u hulr  omve -.than  a yAstr  from  ||ini  fv>kimo  j*&rr>w>h  -slcijlf  end  wide  of 
firm*  I lived  i i i their  fViiutft#  AWfl  that  far<  ; h\  w,,rds.  } . V - fw  u wider 

of  their  mMohhnr-  (..rmiMtinn  fndh  Mem  ho  hmoh  £'lvis  (Vo-t  is  -vieDt ifioMlIy 
uhf,i)  r knew  i\ir»v:{  Vvf  Mieni  Uv  iiiinn1  ami  i !»y  a ‘l  faeis.i  irniex  ,j  of  over 

had  (on]  full  effort Vii.ify  to  niuke  up  my  IfHi  \vl»*le  if  the  .fuee  -is  vo.rroe'er  ihun 
irtihyl  a.'?  iv  what  V'M’tio-  Oem  Mn  \ ;e*'  ;h».*  the  i_n«jev  v.  ili  |>.*  le-s  1 ha n 7«'.o. 

Tiioir.  aA  ; i •'.Tbfe; ^.  proimrtioo^  . of  fine  head  ' are  oo:ry-. 

fheni  i *un  ill  the  !o<l/it.  <»;  otl-reM  hy  (Oe.-t  ;o . i lm -n*A t-i-t-  an  on- 

as  loilow-;:  Of  -orhelliijv^  V-s  fl*ah  ii  »'oUoiir  r«-4.  to  0«m-vrii itl<-  what  ra.v -.•  <?. 

fhomouoi  yu-r-*;r..  ti'U  or  OiOrn  i.ove  lithe  yf^lli>  ot*  iteie.  t-ehui^  t«u  ]n  i> 

eve*  I lih  fiOht.iruujed  lokhuo  hfj'v  H ri:ihf-  ^Mynmitir^  mri»)iO)»  i1  (»y  the  Ann-rOmf 
te  have  l-.lur  f ve^..  a<  far  ;«s  VO-  knew Afn-*;  ton  Of  Nii{«.H‘.'i!  Iji^terv.  Mreih  -e( 
!))s  eye-*  ^Mvohl  )>«•  <w  hrewo  ami  loin*  l ewi-  f>e:;  • er**  - ‘Mi*-  foM.vwir.ii  faoja! 
V<s  hi.e-f  -fe  (I..M  of  thr  (v|,io»M  (lout  i Oil  trey  for  (Amy.,.  •,  MM  fryf*  hi,  »«..}*!  I 

hKiij-)  ;•■  sO.oie  of  rite,  mom  ertuli^aiu  fluMr  Pkkihh»*;i  ff»  r--.»-hel  f iotid.  1»]  : Mr<-m 

hear  As  (]ml!  *oit.  rhe  haH.*-  l.y  the  rrifi!^  );)ieh  hM  - M .thr,  lae  t?»:J  \ Ahtska  . Ih-V, 
as  in  a ay  fodiau  friltos  Am  ai^u) ; >*ut;  of  t‘>o  roltinri.  1«rj : ,Svt>ilh-  irs/ymLi-Jr  102; 
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lit  tlie  sumo  ho  gives  the  followitm  ditum>  of  unrest-  in  ^enudincittu,  eon- 

iudicos  Tor  persMUHof  .isiJxed  ii^kikri^  itml  hvetOl  With  the  of  cH»hV|:Ue^t  Wacwl 
Rurc>j>e«n  «jemjnt:  Labr/ulmy  ffft:  West  by  Hvtmlvh  who  wjty  making  bun^f  tho 
Gmmlaimi,.  Oh.  M,v  mvn  metwnmneii'M  fitKt  king  i>f  united  Nni*^vn>\  t/nd  driving 
of  ini  nH*n  ni  Victoria  j-.Unil  ati  iki-  out  the  jHtf.v  kid®*4 ' ’hiil 

dex  iff.  ->7,  whieh  phwt>$  the  f Tdond  toeb  iudvpvmiout  riders  of  vwpimOv  ter 
Esj>inidS|v>  WHe-u  ^Udgod  lijr  heiul  /form,  niofiv^V  &m\  lyglw- kty#  ^4i^ry re fo r red 
( .v;u  i ly  whore  it jfdnem,  them  wbeti  judged  T«rhllog.Ov<ee  j<>  Ibmdd  M is  veil 

by  eomidexibn  — - u>  the  e)u^  with  • i*e.r~  ‘ known,  some  oV  ?h,^>.  wv-nit  to  Fmer' , 
£0‘u**; Whd  tire  .kjifiyai  to  to  of  >ftixt*d  .E4d^  Wtoco  tbW  tor^fe  the*.  NopjtOds  who 
mo  and  white  desenu.  wonpmred  Kiurbuel  Others  went  Alitoei* 

lit  other  \yonto  while  ttoy  fne  ^4cHiin/  to  b*  Kugtonil/^  the 

jii  language  end  vulture,  end  >r]d!o  woru*  kingdom  uf  Nmvthniuhrbv . \Viu  0\p»-di- 
of  them  erv  Hdvdm>  in  ehysi«uif  appear-  H>eudb*t  s-u V not  them  fontiiie 

•n.jvn  ;ihn  i here  ure  ujpphg  t hem  a lure*  in  offler  poH*v-of  the  IfndMi  • U:le>;  do  H»e 
iuutilt!  r *0  !iuli\  (•iiuih  ( »rbu  v-j,  ehe  Shetbmd,  ami  the  Fume 

Are  people  who  >n  ni«  e?0  itw  i ee  of.  nil  were  !:le’-e  yvho  /’ok'n^vd  . iv-,:-  . 
bud  ,nu  euufuei  with  whiu  * 1 J in f would  h»Mtb.  where  the  fir-1  settjermmf  it  e<e:- 
etaiijgo  them  jtiy^e  .d  type;  then  whom.  stderr-th  i>>. -hnv> -».  Keen  made  iii  SrJ.  . iVtri.e- 
eould  tlheei  hm>m«>:Ve.--  lito  ohn  reefers  m a gen ru?\v  t’rftni  • flittr  firoe  the  eninv 
IVuve; Vttfhe ? ¥?***»  U *y>\ ureotod^d  tctr  engstdim  wi$  peoptoi  Willi. / 
■.idMorleuilv  t . metr  who  spent  -their  mruime-  in  pi?;u*\ 

m nuderstnUit  the'. jm enssihiliry  'dung  f he  v:.ri;m-  -tu.rtiM  of  nertlmm  hv- 
of  rhiwnuvjo  voei^el  W3th  tin  e*  ntr:n  4md  returned  to  todond  in  the  ddt 

Ksknue  we  mud  gv. . bank  a tlnm^tud  t*»  the  winter  in  the  enjoyment  *r i 

yeurs  in  Mn  ni  fhe  N;h.i| iuuvhni  tluffruji.-  of  their  plundering. 

eonrOnev  .S’i^r-dy  before  rCo  v.u.  b'e-  Murly  in  the  Inst  vfuurfer  of  tin*  wiuii 
lund  uis  dist/uyvxiii  hy  ^ovwrgimi  'uhvj-  eeutury  iemnn  tunned  lirie  the  Ked  wiw 
iS*.  forr  s'ftl)  obtiiiWed  f^oui  Norway  lor  murdere  He 

I ridi  numbs  hud  oeenpied  m >.»»ndj  i-luud  eun;ie  . to  jeelund  tmd  setfh-d  there,  hot 


ritittr  fyf pQ<dfe  and  fluv  hvardver  run 
HWfifc&yr*  hr  ‘iiS f *dy  \ >nt  ar^iTrnW^XK.  hu u~ 

tb*(V]  ip  'birVt’tl  ftiliiAlml:  Fuoh  -I lift  <*«r.r 
rind  pt]  fit*/  hajUffdipld  good*  ><f  the-  owu~. 

brehulhijp  l)^rs»wv  ami  sjKfe^' 

0m  a flouiiddfig  inrminu  cOminimity 
^Pon.  s{>rtiiit!  Dpi 

t hi»  of  l [h1 
;i  Ji|  p i i r t | 1.  r 

rosOlb?  o » t I#  yv 
• fretldiinottf  Of 
_ 0t>'*&riiain]  w U rt 

ulu*  4 \ srOV'kty  ; of 
jPg:  titty  ummiaud  of 

sS*;  Korfcb  AnierirH. 

‘ T:<*ifr  EirilvvM  u. 

|5^  fhi-  *on  of-  Knc 

£ l(e:d,  sailed 

& in  llii>  year  IDW 

*3£>jVjS-'  •.‘I  f r»mi  Koru  ny/  fn  * 

yfeit  • big  father 
fcKjSMh-.?  i n (Y  rhPiVbaudL 

■Bk  Fit 

BrBflflr  du$>n  before  ex:- 

art.  naVigaiiVitv; 
and  in  Iryuncr  to 

KFjHL  route  im  mailed. 

ton  far  south* 
WBp  missed  thip  south 

.*  point;  of  OrK*)i* 

l&od;  and  saw 
i MB  land  ior  tlics 

BB  first.  time  h*  h;.' 

much  lowr  jatlr.v 
X.J3  Mi  do  thou  he 

bad  exported,; 
natp  frti 


from  IooImiu]  f.)r  n period  o\  three  yeur-> 
:V»  tlitf t n«ru-  there  was  curmit  in  Ilf* 
bud  a Iwlnd  That  a oert4ftt'  saitOr 
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in  the  sagas  and  annals  of  Iceland,  but 
also  in  the  archives  of  the  Holy  See  in 
Rome.  By  the  twelfth  century  there 
were  in  Greenland  a bishopric,  two 
monasteries,  a nunnery,  and  fourteen 
churches.  The  colony  was  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  and  cannot  have  had  a 
population  of  less  than  three  thousand; 
the  actual  number  may  have  been  con- 
siderably more  than  that.  They  regular- 
ly paid  their  tithes  to  Rome,  and  we  have 
papal  records  of  the  fact  that  in  1347 
they  even  contributed  in  walrus  ivory  to 
the  Crusades  and  to  a Norwegian  war 
expedition  against  Russia.  The  trade  of 
the  country  was  mostly  with  Norway, 
and,  besides  ivory,  their  exports  were 
hides  and  thongs,  oil,  butter,  wool,  and 
other  products  of  the  farm.  At  first  the 
Greenlanders  used  to  sail  their  own  ves- 
sels, and  we  have  records  of  their  mak- 
ing triangular  voyages,  going  first  from 
Greenland  to  the  mainland  of  America 
to  take  on  cargoes  of  timber,  taking 
these  thence  to  Iceland  to  sell  them  for 
house-building  purposes,  taking  Icelandic 
wares  in  exchange,  and  returning  with 
them  to  G refill  and.  Later  on,  however, 
bad  times  came  upon  the  colony  through 
the  establishment  of  a trade  monopoly  by 
the  Norwegian  king,  who  in  1294  sold  to 
a single  firm  of  merchants  in  Bergen  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  Green- 
land, and  made  it  a statutory  crime  for 
the  Greenlanders  to  build  or  sail  their 
own  ships,  or  to  deal  with  any  one  not 
connected  with  this  firm.  In  consequence 
the  trade  with  Europe,  which  had  been 
fairly  brisk  up  to  this  time,  gradually 
dwindled  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  often  several 
years  between  the  sailings  of  ships  to 
Greenland. 

When  the  Scandinavians  first  settled 
southwest  Greenland  they  found  there 
house  ruins  and  other  remains  which 
indicated  that  Eskimos  had  visited  the 
country  before  its  settlement.  For  some 
reason,  however,  these*  Eskimos  had  left 
the  country  again,  and  the  Scandinavians 
came  in  no  contact  with  them  during  the 
early  period  of  the  colony.  About  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
they  began  to  crowd  down  upon  the  col- 
ony from  the  north,  apparently  having 
come  from  the  American  continent  by 
way  of  the  arctic  islands,  crossing  thence 


to  Greenland  by  way  of  Smith  Sound. 
We  have*  several  accounts  of  the  earlier 
fights  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
Eskimos,  and  we  know  definitely  that 
shortly  after  the  year  1341  the  most  north- 
erly Scandinavian  colony  was  destroyed. 
The  last  reliable  accounts  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  settlement 
dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  although  more  doubtful  accounts 
take  this  story  nearly  down  to  the  year 
1500.  At  the  time  that  Columbus  sailed  for 
America  a bishop  appointed  by  the  pope 
still  had  the  nominal  office  of  “ Bishop 
of  Greenland,’’  although  he  never  left 
Europe  to  assume  his  actual  duties  in 
the  West.  It  was  a combination  of 
circumstances  that  finally  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  Bergen  and  Green- 
land. The  paralysis  that  fell  upon  Eu- 
rope as  a consequence  of  the  Black  Death 
was  one  of  the  influences;  raids  upon 
Bergen  by  ships  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
was  another.  When  communications  with 
Greenland  were  resumed,  Norway  had 
lost  her  lead  in  maritime  affairs,  and  it 
was  the  sailors  of  England  who  redis- 
covered the  country.  In  1585  John  Davis 
sailed  up  into  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name,  and  the  navigators  that  followed 
him  brought  to  the  attention  of  Europe 
the  Eskimos,  who  were  by  that  time  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which 
the  Scandinavian  colony  had  previously 
flourished.  It  cannot  have  been  much 
more  than  a hundred  years  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Scandinavians  from 
Greenland  to  the  coming  of  Davis,  and 
it  is  certain  that  had  the  people  of  that 
time  taken  the  scientific  interest  that 
modern  explorers  do  in  the  things  they 
saw  and  heard,  they  could  have  cleared 
up  the  mystery  which  still  envelops  the 
fate  of  the  colony.  Historians  have  al- 
ways considered  it  probable  that  it  was 
no  war  of  extermination  that  ended  the 
Norse  occupation,  but  that  one  of  two 
things  happened:  either  the  remnants  of 
Europeans  may  have  intermarried  with 
the  Es  kimos  in  Greenland,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, they  may  have  migrated  west  wan! 
to  the  portions  of  America  so  well  known 
to  their  forefathers.  In  America  they 
then  either  perished  through  starvation 
or  by  war,  or  became  amalgamated  with 
the  population  which  they  found  in  the 
country. 
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Shortly  after  the  announcement  last 
fall  of  our  discovery  of  European  - like 
people  in  southwest  Victoria  Land,  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Greely  undertook  a survey  of 
the  entire  mass  of  arctic  literature  with 
the  view  of  finding  references  to  previous 
discoveries  of  a similar  nature  by  the 
early  voyagers.  His  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  printed  sources,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  manuscript  documents  of  great 
value,  enabled  him  to  bring  together  many 
things  which  had  previously  escaped  no- 
tice, but  which  established  a fairly  com- 
plete historical  chain  of  references  to 
41  Blond  Eskimos  ” from  the  time  of  Davis 
to  the  present.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  reference  is  that  to 
Nicolas  Tunes,  captain  of  a Flushing 
vessel,  who  in  1656  sailed  up  into  Davis 
Strait  to  72°  north  latitude.  He  found 
the  district  which  he  visited  occupied  by 
two  different  sorts  of  people.  He  saw  one 
kind  which  he  described  as  very  tall,  well 
built,  of  a rather  fair  complexion,  swift 
of  foot;  the  other  was  much  smaller,  with 
an  olive  complexion,  and  short,  thick 
legs.  The  latter  of  these  two  types  is 
easily  recognized  as  the  Eskimo,  while 
the  former  would  fit  well  the  people  of 
mixed  Scandinavian  and  Eskimo  descent, 
in  whom  the  Scandinavian  was  the  pre- 
dominating element.  Coming  to  more 
recent  times  and  to  more  westerly  dis- 
tricts, we  find  on  the  road  which  any 
migrating  people  must  have  traveled  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Victoria  Land  nu- 
merous references  by  explorers  at  various 
times  to  people  whom  they  did  not  con- 
sider to  be  typical  Eskimos.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  was  the  first  of  the  ex- 
plorers to  approach  the  region  in  which 
the  European-like  Eskimos  now  live,  came 
in  contact  in  1824  with  just  one  Eskimo, 
a decrepit  old  man,  abandoned  by  his 
companions,  who  had  fled  at  the  approach 
of  the  exploring  party.  Of  him  Franklin 
says : 

“The  countenance  [of  this  man]  was 
oval,  with  a sufficiently  prominent  nose, 
and  had  nothing  very  different  from  a 
European  face,  except  in  the  smallness 
of  his  eyes  and,  perhaps,  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  forehead.  His  complexion  was 
very  fresh  and  red,  and  he  had  a longer 
beard  than  I have  hitherto  seen  on  any 
of  the  aborigines  of  America.” 

In  the  same  district  in  1837  Dease  and 
Vol.  CXXVI.— No.  754. — 65 


Simpson  came  in  contact  with  a small 
party  of  Eskimos,  one  of  whom  they  de- 
scribed as  of  “a  distinguished  appear- 
ance,” and  as  looking  “much  like  a 
Scandinavian.” 

There  is  no  reason  for  insisting  now 
or  ever  that  the  “Blond  Eskimos”  of 
Victoria  Land  are  descended  from  the 
Scandinavian  colonists  of  Greenland,  but 
looking  at  it  historically  or  geographical- 
ly there  is  no  reason  why  they  might  not 
be.  We  have  seen  that  the  Scandinavians 
flourished  for  centuries  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland.  We  know  that  at  the  time 
when  communications  between  Europe 
and  Greenland  were  cut  off  there  were 
still  large  numbers  of  them  living  in 
Greenland  in  proximity  to  the  Eskimos. 

We  know  that  the  habits  of  the  Eskimos 
are  such,  as  exemplified  in  their  relations 
with  the  American  Indian  and  the  white 
man  in  recent  times,  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  mix  with  any  race  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  Greenland  is  not 
far  from  Victoria  Land.  If  there  were 
any  reason  for  doing  so  I could  go  by 
sled  in  less  than  twenty-four  months  from 
the  southwest  corner  of  Victoria  Land, 
where  the  “ Blond  Eskimos  ” now  live,  by 
way  of  Smith  Sound,  to  the  districts  in 
Greenland  which  the  Scandinavians  in- 
habited, or  by  crossing  from  Greenland 
in  a boat  in  summer  I could  go  in  one 
year  thence  by  sled  west  to  Victoria  Land. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Eskimos  who 
now  winter  on  the  ice  west  of  Victoria 
Land  start  thence  in  March,  and  by  Au- 
gust meet  for  trading  purposes  the  Eski- 
mos of  the  Hudson  Bay,  just  above  Ches- 
terfield Inlet.  There  is,  then,  no  more 
reason  geographically  than  there  is  his- 
torically to  suppose  any  barrier  that  could 
keep  the  Scandinavians  from  moving 
west  to  Victoria  Land  had  they  wanted 
to. 

If  the  reason  that  the  Victoria  Land 
Eskimos  are  European-like  is  that  they 
are  of  European  blood,  then  the  Scandi- 
navian colony  in  Greenland  furnishes 
not  only  an  explanation,  but  the  only 
explanation.  It  has  been  suggested  in 
print  that  there  may  be  some  connection 
between  these  blond  tribes  and  the  Eng- 
lish explorers  of  the  arctic  islands.  A 
sufficient  lack  of  information  might  make 
this  supposition  seem  probable.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  literature  of  the 
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Franklin  expeditions  not  only  is  fairly 
complete,  but  also  that  the  Eskimos  them- 
selves still  remember  such  contact  as  they 
had  with  the  explorers.  Of  all  tribes 
visited  by  us  only  three  were  shown  by 
our  literature  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  explorers,  and  in  all  these  three 
tribes  I found  men  still  living  who  re- 
membered the  incident.  The  extracts  al- 
ready quoted  show  that  when  the  first 
Englishmen  came  in  contact  with  these 
people  they  found  already  among  them 
exactly  the  same  blond  traits  that  we  find 
to-day,  and,  secondly,  the  amount  of  con- 
tact was  so  slight  that  no  physical  change 
of  whole  tribes  could  have  been  produced. 
Had  Franklin’s  entire  ship’s  company  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  men  survived 
in  Victoria  Land,  and  had  they  all  mar- 
ried among  and  lived  among  the  Eskimos, 
their  descendants  could  not  have  been 
numerous  enough  to  give  us  the  condi- 
tion we  find  there  to-day.  We  have  rec- 
ords, however,  of  the  actual  death  of  more 
than  half  of  Franklin’s  men,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  they  had  all  perished  before 
the  year  1860  at  the  latest. 

It  is  over  a hundred  years  since  the 
Eskimos  of  western  Alaska  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  early  Russians.  For  half 
a century  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  American  whaling  fleet,  numbering 
at  times  as  many  as  a thousand  men. 
A good  many  of  these  whalers  have  mar- 
ried Eskimo  women  and  have  settled  in 
the  country,  and  their  grandchildren  are 
already  growing  into  man’s  estate;  yet 
all  this  mixing  of  races  has  produced  in 
northern  Alaska  no  such  blond  type  as 
we  find  in  Victoria  Land.  There  are  liv- 
ing in  northern  Alaska  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie district  perhaps  a hundred  in- 
dividuals of  mixed  European  and  Eskimo 
descent.  If  this  hundred  were  gathered 
together  in  one  place  it  would  be  found 
that  many  of  them  could  not  be  distin- 
guished offhand  from  full-blooded  Eski- 
mos, and  the  group  as  a whole  would  by 
no  means  present  so  north-European  an 


appearance  as  would  any  of  the  three 
tribes  in  southwest  Victoria  Land.  And 
then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  recent  ad- 
mixture of  European  blood  were  the  cause 
of  the  blondness  of  the  Victoria  Land 
Eskimo,  you  would  expect  to  find  more 
blondness  the  farther  east  you  go,  because 
the  European  contact  would  have  to  be 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  direction 
of  Hudson  Bay.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  blond  type  is  most  pronounced 
farthest  west,  and  gradually  fades  the  far- 
ther east  you  go  toward  Hudson  Bay.  I 
have  not  myself  seen  the  Eskimos  of 
Hudson  Bay,  who  have  for  more  than 
a century  been  in  contact  with  the 
Scotch  and  American  whalers;  but  Cap- 
tain George  Comer,  of  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  who  has  had  dealings  with 
them  continuously  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  has  told  me  that  such 
European-like  appearance  of  the  people 
as  I have  described  and  as  my  photo- 
graphs show  is  quite  beyond  anything 
he  has  seen  before  in  those  tribes  which 
have  been  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  whalers. 

As  for  the  contact  of  the  Victoria 
Land  Eskimos  with  the  American 
whalers,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Only 
one  out  of  the  thirteen  tribes  visited  by 
my  party  had  ever  been  seen  by  whalers, 
and  they  were  first  seen  by  the  schooner 
Olga  in  1906.  Apart  from  the  historical 
explanation,  there  are,  of  course,  purely 
biological  ones.  It  is  possible  that  for 
some  so-called  “ accidental  ” reason  blond 
individuals  may  have  been  born  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past  from  parents  of 
pure  Eskimo  blood,  and  that  these  may 
have  perpetuated  themselves.  As  to  sup- 
posing that  it  is  the  climate  that  has 
made  the  Victoria  Land  Eskimo  blond, 
the  theory  would  be  hardly  tenable,  for 
they  live  on  the  same  food  and  under  the 
same  climatic  conditions  as  do  the  Eski- 
mos east  of  them  and  west  of  them,  none 
of  whom  show  the  same  European-like 
traits. 
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A Reluctant  Voyager 

BY  CHESTER  HOLBROOK  BROWN 


THE  harbor,  blue  under  a dear  sky, 
lay  warm  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
July  morning.  Along  the  beach 
and  beyond,  where  the  surf  rolled  lazily 
upon  the  outer  bar,  scores  of  clean- 
winged mackerel-gulls  circled,  mewing, 
over  the  water,  or  rested  in  meditative 
concourse  of  gray  and  white  on  project- 
ing strips  of  sand.  Now  and  then  a light 
wind,  springing  from  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, wrinkled  the  harbor,  and  sent 
tiny  waves  slapping  pleasantly  against 
the  boats  as  they  bobbed  at  anchor,  and 
against  a gray,  tumbledown  wharf  sadly 
battered  and  fallen  to  decay.  The  bright 
sun,  the  long,  brown  stretch  of  deserted 
beach  with  the  heat  twinkling  above  it, 
the  gently  sloping  contours  of  the  dunes 
reaching  inland,  gave  the  little  port  an 
air  of  indolence  and  drowsy  self-content. 
Upon  the  wharf  three  or  four  shabby  dogs 
basked  luxuriously,  heads  buried  in  paws, 
and  farther  back,  in  the  shade  of  the  fish- 
houses,  sat  a group  of  old  men  puffing  in 
concert  at  their  black  clay  pipes  and 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  dories. 

These  old  men,  with  their  bent  shoul- 
ders and  rough,  seamed  faces,  were  the 
sturdy  fishermen  and  coasting  - skippers 
of  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  They 
had  long  since,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
younger  generation,  been  accounted  un- 
seaworthy, and  condemned  to  a perpetual 
dry-dock.  Not  one  of  them  had  steered 
his  course  these  dozen  years.  They  were 
like  old  craft — tough  and  well  seasoned, 
it  is  true,  but  with  here  and  there  a 
timber  strained  or  a spar  missing — pulled 
high  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and 
combating  as  best  they  might  the  at- 
tacks of  time  and  weather.  A single 
occupation  was  left  them.  At  six  o’clock, 
were  the  morning  bright  or  stormy,  they 
met  in  conclave  at  the  fish-houses,  to 
swap  old  yarns,  to  renew  old  jests,  to 
determine  weighty  affairs  of  state,  until 
at  noon  the  sound  of  horns  and  mellow 
concha  rose  cheerily  above  the  harbor. 

On  this  July  morning,  according  to  his 


custom.  Captain  Ezra  Stubbs  was  talk- 
ing. In  the  fervor  of  his  narration  the 
captain  had  taken  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  was  leaning  far  forward  so 
that  the  upturned  lobster-pot  on  which 
he  sat  creaked  and  settled  under  his  vast 
weight. 

“I  tell  ye,”  he  concluded,  pounding 
his  knee  with  a big,  hairy  fi9t,  “ I’ve 
seed  a deal  o’  weather  fust  an’  las’ — 
more’n  what  most  on  ye  hes,  I su’mise — 
but  I never — no,  sir,  I never — see  it  blow 
wuss  nor  rough  up  wuss,  considerin’  the 
space  o’  time.  An’  ’s  I said,  thar  I was, 
ketched  short-handed  off  The  Bulls  with 
ol’  Danny  Cummin’s  a-layin’  below  with 
a busted  wrist,  an’  a chuckle  - headed 
Portygee  feller  ’t  warn’t  no  more  use’t 
roun’  a bo’t  nor  a skate!” 

The  captain  gave  several  quick  puffs 
to  rekindle  his  pipe,  and  then  he  added 
in  qualification,  “No,  sir,  nor  so  much, 
leastways  not  a good  skate.” 

The  group  about  the  fish-houses  re- 
ceived unblinkingly  a tale  already  well 
beyond  its  fiftieth  edition.  Two  or  three 
hitched  their  seats  along  to  avoid  a widen- 
ing patch  of  sunlight,  or  fell  to  whittling 
off  fresh  charges  of  plug  tobacco;  the 
rest  continued  to  gaze  steadily  out  across 
the  harbor,  where  the  poles  of  the  weirs 
showed  black  against  the  sky. 

In  the  silence  which  followed  Captain 
Stubbs’s  recital,  a little  man  with  white 
hair  and  a smooth-shaven  face,  pink  and 
fresh  like  a boy’s,  cleared  his  throat 
tentatively,  and  opened  and  shut  his 
mouth  several  times  in  an  heroic  de- 
termination to  speak. 

“I  hed  an  almighty  clos’t  call  on’t 
once’t,”  he  ventured  at  last,  in  a thin, 
piping  voice  quite  consistent  with  his 
mild  features  and  slight  frame.  “Dun- 
no’s  I ever  tol’  ye.  One  summer,  ’twas; 
twenty-three — no.  twenty-four  year  ago 
come  September.” 

Captain  Ezra  Stubbs,  from  his  seat  on 
the  lobster-pot,  waved  his  hand  impe- 
riously. 
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“ Thar,  thet  ’ll  do,  George,”  he  broke  in ; 
“ ye  needn’t  go  no  fu’ther.  Tol’  it?  Why, 
ye’ve  tol’  it  more’n  forty  thousan’  times. 
Pooty  nigh  know  it  by  heart  a’most.  Ain’t 
sure  but  I could  say  it  through  fer  ye  bet- 
ter nor  what  ye  could  yerself.  Never  was 
a very  sperrited  talker,  was  ye,  George? 
Time  ye  went  a-clammin’  over  on  the 
outer  bar,  warn’t  it?  I thought  so.  Got 
ketched  by  the  tide,  didn’t  ye,  an’  hed 
ter  wade  hum  ’crost  the  Neck  an’  come 
mighty  nigh  a-wettin’  the  seat  o’  yer 
trusis.  Le’s  see,  George;  did  ye  wet  ’em, 
or  did  ye  a’most  wet  ’em,  or  didn’t  ye 
quite  wet  ’em?  I kinder  fergit  jest  how 
it  goes,  right  thar.  Pooty  excitin’ ’d ven- 
ture, thet  was.  Trag’dy  on  the  high  seas, 
’s  the  papers  says,  I call  it.” 

Captain  Stubbs  paused  to  breathe 
heavily  through  his  nose  and  to  look  in 
triumph  from  one  old  seaman  to  another. 
George  Phinney’s  face  was  blazing  red. 

“ Well,  o’  course,  Ezry,”  he  hastened 
to  put  in,  apologetically — “ o’  course,  I 
never  claimed  ’t  was  much  of  ’n  adven- 
ture, ’s  ye  say.  Dunno’s  ye  would  call 
it  very  excitin’.  ’T  the  same  time,”  he 
added,  in  self-defense,  “ ’t  was  consid’able 
onpleasant.” 

Ezra  Stubbs’s  broad  shoulders  heaved 
in  silent  mirth.  “Lord!”  he  ejaculated, 
“ turrible  desprit  character  you  be, 
George.  Hedn’t  oughter  be  let  run 
loose  ’mongst  peaceful,  law-abidin’  folks. 
’S  my  belief  the  sheriff  should  be  warned 
ter  keep  his  eye  on  ye.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a troop  of 
shock-headed  urchins,  bare  and  brown 
of  limb,  rounded  the  corner  of  the  fish- 
houses  at  a scamper.  “ Dories  a-comin’  I” 
they  shouted,  and  made  off  down  the 
beach  amid  a whirl  of  sand  and  dry  sea- 
weed. Following  close,  three  or  four 
fishmongers’  carts  drawn  by  sober  old 
horses,  lashed  now  into  an  unaccustomed 
state  of  perkiness  and  self-esteem,  rat- 
tled along  the  pebbly  way  from  the  vil- 
lage and  drew  up  wheel  to  wheel.  Roused 
by  all  this  bustle,  the  old  men,  getting 
up  stiffly,  hobbled  to  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

Round  the  outer  bar,  where  the  green- 
blue  of  the  harbor  met  the  clear  blue  of 
the  ocean  beyond,  the  dories  were  coming 
in  from  the  nets.  No  sooner  had  the  nose 
of  the  first  dory  bumped  against  the  piles 
than  the  little  port,  before  so  quiet  and 
deserted,  rang  with  the  clamor  of  barter 


and  exchange;  the  clatter  of  oars  hastily 
shipped ; the  jangle  of  balances  and  steel- 
yards; the  substantial  thump  of  fish  as 
they  were  tossed  upon  the  wharf  in  con- 
fused heaps  of  quivering  tails,  gaping 
mouths,  and  staring,  goggle  eyes;  and, 
above  all  other  noises,  the  excited  bark- 
ing of  interested  dogs. 

The  venerable  sea  - captains,  led  by 
Stubbs,  were  here  and  everywhere,  giving 
advice  as  excellent  as  unsolicited.  Nor 
did  they  cease  from  labor  until  the  last 
bargain  had  been  struck,  the  carts  had 
creaked  slowly  away,  and  the  fishermen, 
in  their  great  jack  - boots,  had  gone 
clumping  up  the  wharf  to  the  fish- 
houses.  Then  the  old  fellows,  their  day’s 
work  ended,  marched  solemnly  off  home, 
each  bearing  some  portion  of  the  morn- 
ing’s catch — a plump,  silvery  butterfish, 
a white-bellied  flounder,  a brown,  mottled 
hake  — as  a peace  - offering  to  sharp- 
tongued  wives  or  petulant  daughters-in- 
law. 

George  Phinney  carried,  for  his  part, 
a brace  of  tiny  flounders  dangling  de- 
jectedly at  the  end  of  a stout  cord.  The 
way  was  long,  the  sun  hot,  and  the  old 
man’s  soul  still  bruised  and  aching  under 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  it.  From 
time  to  time,  as  often  he  was  forced  to 
stop  for  rest,  he  eyed  his  meager  burden 
with  a contempt  too  vast  for  words,  even 
had  he  the  breath  to  utter  them.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  he  had  reached  his 
house  and  had  sat  for  some  minutes, 
panting  heavily,  in  the  shade  of  the  porch 
that  he  was  able  to  give  scope  to  his 
resentment,  aloud  as  was  his  wont,  and 
with  the  impotent  wrath  of  mild-hearted 
little  men. 

“ A - settin’,”  he  exclaimed  fretfully, 
holding  his  fish  at  arm’s-length  that  the 
world  at  large  might  the  better  appre- 
ciate their  slender  proportions — “a-set- 
tin’  all  morn  in’  long  fer  two  mis’able 
leetle  mites  o’  floun’ers  like  them!  I 
dunno  what  the  fishin’  o’  this  town’s 
a-comin’  to.  Hangin’  roun’  ’n  ol’  fish- 
house  fer  five  mortal  hours  with  Ezry 
Stubbs  a-gabbin’  an’  a-gabbin’.  When  a 
man  gits  so  plegged  sot  on  hevin’  his 
say  ’t  he  can't  afford  ter  let  nobody  else 
hev  theirn,  he  ain’t  what  I call  good  com- 
p’ny.  He  ain’t  what  I call  int’restin’. 
I hate  Ezry  Stubbs!  Everlastin’  blowin’ 
ol’  critter!” 
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“ Dunno’s  it^s  seoh  a turrible  thing  ef 
I haint  never  made  a v’yage,”  he  con- 
tinued, rather  more  calmly.  “ Guess  I 
could  V went  more’n  onc’t  ef  I’d  be’n  a 
min’  ter.  Might  ’a’  sailed  over  an’  over 
ag’in  with  Uncle  Isick  Howe,  back  in  the 
forties.  Come  pooty  nigh  a-doin’  it,  too. 
Got  my  chist  all  packed  one  time.  An’ 
I ain’t  no  ways  sartin ’t  Ezry  Stubbs  hes 
be’n  an’  done  so  much,  fer  all  his  talkin’. 
Never  heerd ’t  he  was  so  gre’t  sailor.  Ef 
I’d  ’a’  spent  my  days  a-follerin’  the  sea 
an’  hedn’t  be’n  no  furder  ’n  Bermudy,  I 
wouldn’t  tell  on’t.  Humph!  Guess  I’ve 
hed  chances  enough  ef  I’d  be’n  minded 
ter  take  ’em!” 

Having  in  some  measure  soothed  his 
conscience  by  this  bit  of  stout  reasoning, 
old  George  went  into  the  house  where 
he  had  lived,  man  and  boy,  for  seventy- 
odd  years.  Born  of  a sturdy,  seafaring 
stock,  reared  in  a community  where  the 
undaring,  home-loving  virtues  were  held 
weak  and  womanish,  it  was  a matter  of 
standing  jest  in  the  village  that  he  had 
never  been  surprised  beyond  a half- 
hour’s  easy  walk  of  his  cottage.  He  had 
watched  the  commerce  of  the  little  town 
rise  and  swell,  decline  and  totter;  spindle- 
legged  boys  had  grown  into  broad-chested 
seamen;  skippers  had  come  and  gone; 
vessels  had  weighed  anchor  and  brought 
to  port;  but  George  Phinney  had  never 
sailed  beyond  the  harbor  bar. 

Before  long  the  old  man  reappeared, 
carrying  a tin  pan  and  a long-bladed 
knife,  with  which  he  began  to  clean  his 
fish.  The  porch,  flecked  with  the  shade 
of  scarlet  runners  and  delicate  canary- 
vine,  was  cool  and  quiet;  the  air  was 
sweet  with  the  smell  of  honeysuckle; 
bees  were  humming  everywhere.  Little 
by  little,  as  he  worked,  old  George  re- 
gained once  more  his  accustomed  peace 
of  mind.  Between  strokes  he  took  up, 
in  more  cheery  vein,  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  pausing  now  and  then  to  toss 
scraps  of  fish  to  a big  yellow  cat  that 
arched  and  purred  about  his  legs. 

“ Don’t  s’pose  I be  a mite  too  old  ter 
go  a-v’yagin’  now;  not  a mite,”  he  re- 
sumed. “By  the  Lord  Harry,  ef  ever 
they  come  a good  chanc’t,  I’d  jump  at  it 
spryer  ’n  ol’  Peter  here  arter  fish-heads! 
Thar  ye  be,  Peter!  Ketch  thet!  Then 
Pd  go  down  ter  them  fish-houses,  I would, 
and  I’d  show  ’em — ” 


He  was  interrupted  by  a deep-throated 
cough,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  burly 
figure  of  Captain  Ezra  Stubbs  leaning 
across  the  picket  fence.  Since  the  epi- 
sode of  the  morning  the  captain’s  person 
had  received  touches  here  and  there  sug- 
gestive of  uncommon  prosperity.  He 
wore  a black  felt  hat  instead  of  his  old 
brown  straw,  which  he  carried  provident- 
ly under  one  arm;  a pair  of  brand-new 
flowered  suspenders  crossed  his  mighty 
shoulders ; a red  cotton  handkerchief 
peeped  rakishly  from  his  breast  pocket; 
and  he  was  eating  peppermints  out  of  a 
striped  paper  bag. 

Captain  Stubbs  was  a man  of  huge 
build  and  swaggering  demeanor.  His 
face,  wrinkled  and  puckered  like  a frost- 
nipped  apple,  was  encircled  by  a shaggy 
mane  of  grayish-brown  hair  and  tangled, 
bushy  beard,  in  the  midst  of  which  his 
nose,  squat  and  snub,  seemed  absurdly 
out  of  proportion.  One  gray  eye  glared 
fixedly  straight  ahead;  the  other  roved 
wildly  and  at  disconcerting  angles. 
Women  had  been  known  to  scream,  and 
strong  men  to  startle,  at  the  apparition 
of  Captain  Stubbs  bursting  unexpectedly 
upon  them  from  out  a heavy  fog. 

“ ’Pears  ter  me,  George,”  said  Captain 
Stubbs,  bringing  his  best  eye  to  bear 
upon  the  old  man’s  little  garden — “ ’pears 
ter  me  ’t  them  pertaters  ain’t  carryin’ 
any  too  much  canvas  fer  the  time  o’ 
year.” 

George  Phinney  bent  the  more  stead- 
fastly over  his  fish. 

“ I was  goin’  ter  say,  George,”  went  on 
the  captain,  affably,  “ ’t  in  case  ye’d  run 
short  o’  Paris  green,  I could  let  ye  hev 
some  jest ’s  well ’s  not.” 

“ No,  thank  ye,”  said  old  George, 
shortly. 

Nothing  discomfited,  the  captain  un- 
latched the  gate,  and  coming  up  the 
walk  with  heavy  tread,  sat  down  com- 
fortably on  the  stoop. 

“Jest  drawed  my  pension  money,”  he 
explained,  with  an  apologetic  wave  of  the 
hand  to  embrace  his  newly  acquired 
finery.  “Pooty  nigh  slipped  my  mind 
till  Adams,  he  tol’  me.  Hev  a pep’mint.” 

“ No,  thank  ye,”  said  old  George  again. 

Ezra  Stubbs  stooped  to  pat  the  glossy 
back  of  Peter,  rolling  in  the  grass. 

“ Real  nice  cat,  ain’t  he  ?”  he  com- 
mented. “ Say,  George,  ye  ain’t  put  out 
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none,  be  ye,  ’bout  what  I said  to  ye  this 
morain’?  ’Twas  jest  my  fun,  ye  know. 
Didn’t  mean  a word  on’t,  not  a word. 
Hedn’t  no  idee  ye’d  take  it  ter  heart 
none. 

“ Jest  drawed  my  pension  money,”  he 
repeated,  without  waiting  for  reply,  at 
the  same  time  jingling  loose  coins  in  his 
trousers  pocket  ostentatiously,  “ an’  ’s 
I come  down  long,  I was  wond’rin’  how 
’twould  be  ef  you  an’  me  was  ter  take  a 
leetle  trip— ter  Boston,  say — an’  see  the 
sights.  Well  put  up  at  a hotel  an’  stop 
two  three  days.  It  sha’n’t  cost  you  a 
cent.  What  d’ye  think  on’t?” 

George  Phinney  stared  at  him  in  open- 
mouthed  bewilderment. 

“ Sha’n’t  cost  ye  a cent,”  went  on  the 
captain,  persuasively.  “ We’ll  go  see  the 
Old  Sailors’  Home  an’  the  M’rine  Hos- 
pital an’  the  House  o’  Correction.  We’ll 
hev  a real  good  time.” 

Old  George’s  blue  eyes  shone.  “ Why, 
I’d — I’d  luf  ter  go  fust  rate,  Ezry,”  he 
stammered,  “ an’  I’m  dretful  obleeged 
to  ye.” 

Captain  Stubbs  smote  him  affectionate- 
ly on  the  back.  “ Don’t  ye  say  another 
word  ’bout  it,  George,”  he  answered,  ris- 
ing to  his  feet.  “ I was  lottin’  on  hevin’ 
ye  go.  We’ll  start  ter-morrer.  Foot  it 
up  through  the  pastur’  ter  Danny  Hutch- 
ins’s an’  git  his  boy  ter  kerry  us  over  ter 
the  Landin’.  I’ll  be  long  come  sun-up. 
Don’t  ye  fergitl” 

Old  George,  his  mind  dazed  and  reel- 
ing, watched  him  lumber  off  down  the 
walk. 

“I  won’t  fergit,  Ezry.  I won’t  fer- 
git,”  he  kept  repeating.  “An’  thank  ye. 
Thank  ye  kinly.” 

At  the  gate  Captain  Stubbs  turned 
and  cocked  his  head  authoritatively. 

“As  I was  sayin’,  George,”  he  called 
back,  “ ef  ye  don’t  Paris-green  them  per- 
taters,  come  Augus’  they’ll  be  a-sailin’ 
under  bare  poles.” 

When  the  captain  was  out  of  sight, 
George  carried  his  pan  of  fish  to  the  cool, 
dark  cellarway  which  served  him  in  the 
summer  months  for  a refrigerator.  He 
was  far  too  elated  to  eat  any  dinner,  and 
after  placing  carefully  on  the  bed  his 
best  Sunday  suit,  a fresh  shirt  and  col- 
lar, and  his  one  tie  of  black,  in  readiness 
for  the  morrow,  he  took  his  spade  and 
hoe  out  into  the  garden. 

by  Gougle 


The  tide  was  at  the  flood.  Beyond  the 
old  man’s  cottage  stretched  broad  salt 
meadows,  broken  here  and  there  by  pools, 
full  to  overflowing,  with  the  deep,  clear 
blue  of  the  sky  upon  them.  Big,  soft 
clouds  were  blundering  up  from  the  west; 
little  boats  with  glistening  sails  went 
poking  in  and  out  among  the  marshes; 
and  over  all  poured  the  golden  afternoon 
sunshine. 

Old  George,  in  his  garden,  weeded  lit- 
tle and  pondered  much.  “Ain’t  it  pooty !” 
he  exclaimed,  looking  about  him,  “all 
green  an’  white  an’  yaller.  An’  I’m 
a-goin’  travelin’  ter-morrer  1 

“ He’s  ’n  almighty  good  feller,  Stubbs,” 
he  soliloquized,  leaning  on  his  hoe. 
“Bark’s  a deal  wuss  nor  his  bite.  Dun- 
no  nobody  I’d  sooner  make  a trip  with 
’n  ol’  Stubbs.  Real  well-informed,  he  is, 
an’  dretful  entertainin’.  Wonder  what 
folks  ’ll  say  when  they  hear  on’t.  Bet 
ye  most  on  ’em  ’d  give  their  ol’  shoe9 
ter  go  a-travelin’  with  Stubbs.” 

As  the  day  declined,  however,  the  old 
man’s  exultation  became  less  and  less 
pronounced.  As  evening  came,  a mere 
waning  of  enthusiasm  changed  to  illy 
defined  misgivings,  which  by  degrees 
found  expression  when  he  was  pottering 
about  getting  supper,  or,  later,  was  fin- 
ishing his  daily  chores. 

“ Sha’n’t  be  brewin’  no  tea  ter-morrer 
night,”  he  told  himself,  and,  “Sha’n’t 
be  a-waterin’  of  no  g’raniums  come  this 
time  ter-morrer.”  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  until  nine  o’clock  and  he  was  mak- 
ing ready  for  bed  that  old  George  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a dilemma  be- 
fore which  his  spirit  was  shaken  as  at  the 
first  glimpsing  of  a mighty  truth. 

“ Oh,  Lord !”  he  groaned,  pausing  mid- 
way across  the  kitchen  floor,  “I  can’t 
bring  myself  ter  go  with  Ezry.  I can’t 
do  it  noways  in  this  worl’.  I jist  be’n 
a-foolin’  myself  inter  thinkin’  I kin.  I 
sha’n’t  never  git  nowhar  nor  see  nothin’ 
’8  long  ’s  I live.”  His  fingers,  tugging 
at  the  buttons  of  his  shirt,  stiffened 
mechanically,  and  he  stared  despairingly 
into  the  darkness. 

“I’ll  hev  ter  tell  him,”  he  said,  at 
length.  “ Mus’  tell  him  right  stret  off. 
or  he’ll  be  up  here  in  the  mornin’,  an’ 
mebbe  git  me  half-way  thar  afore  I c’n 
stop  him.  He’s  got  a tumble  compellin’ 
kind  o’  way  with  him.” 
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Possessed  by  this  determination,  old 
George  set  off,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
hatless,  along  the  well-trodden  path  that 
led  to  Captain  Stubbs’s.  Once  out  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  he  regained  to 
some  extent  his  composure,  and  as  he 
shufBed  along  was  able  to  frame  some 
pretty  formidable  arguments  in  self- 
justification. “Arter  all,  ’tain’t  none  o’ 
Stubbs’s  business  ef  I want  ter  change 
my  min’,”  he  assured  himself.  “ They 
ain’t  no  call  fer  onpleasantness  ’bout  it.” 

Captain  Ezra  Stubbs  was  abed.  His 
cottage,  perched  upon  a sandy  knoll,  stood 
blank  and  inhospitable.  The  door  was 
shut ; the  curtains  were  drawn ; and  from 
twelve  dingy  panes  of  glass  the  full  moon 
stared  wanly  back  at  old  George  in  a 
singularly  disheartening  manner. 

At  his  quavering  summons,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  with  growing  ap- 
prehension, a chamber  window  was 
thrown  open,  and  Captain  Stubbs,  un- 
kempt, disheveled,  clad  in  red  flannels, 
blinked  owlishly  into  the  night.  At 
sight  of  him  George  Phinney  retreated 
behind  the  water-butt,  to  the  sides  of 
which  he  clung  desperately  for  moral 
support. 

“ ’S  only  me,  Ezry,”  he  began  weakly, 
swallowing  hard  after  each  word.  “I 
thought — jest  thought — I’d  better  run 
over  an’  tell  ye — ’t  I be  a leetle  mite 
afraid — I can’t — go  with  ye  ter-morrer — 
fer  thet  trip  ye  spoke  on.” 

Ezra  Stubbs  glared  calmly  down  upon 
him.  “ Can’t  go  ?”  he  demanded.  “ Why 
can’t  ye  go?” 

“Well,  ye  see,  Ezry — ye  see,  it’s  this 
way,”  faltered  old  George,  unarmed 
against  direct  attack.  “Arter  thinkin’ 
of  it  over — thinkin’  of  it  over,  ye  know 
— come  ter  fin’  out  — I got  consid’able 
work  on  han’  jest  now — a dretful  sight 
o’  work.  Thar’s  them  pertaters — ” 

“ Oughter  be’n  did  three  weeks  ago,” 
put  in  the  captain,  judicially;  “three 
days  more  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  hurt  ’em 
none.” 

“ Well,  thet  ain’t  — thet  ain’t  all,” 
George  continued,  casting  mentally  about 
for  further  material.  “ Thar’s  them — 
an’  the  com  wants  hoein’ — an’  thar’s — 
thar’s  Peter.  Don’t  see,”  he  went  on, 
more  fluently,  with  a glow  of  satisfaction 
at  this  happy  stroke — “ don’t  see  how  I 
could  think  o’  leavin’  Peter.  He  ain’t 


very  strong  this  season  fer  all  he’s  big. 
Never  knowed  a cat  look  quite  so  meach- 
in’  an’  kinder  down  in  the  mouth  ’s  he 
does.  Mebbe  it’s  ’cause  he’s  et  so  many 
grasshoppers  lately.  Grasshoppers  is  fill- 
in’, I guess,  but  I don’t  b’lieve  they’re 
real  nourishin’ — ” 

During  this  recital  the  expression  of 
Ezra  Stubbs’s  face,  till  now  good- 
naturedly  indulgent,  changed  swiftly 
from  one  of  astonished  incredulity  to 
one  of  pent-up,  explosive  rage.  Before 
the  startled  gaze  of  old  George  his  whole 
body  seemed  visibly  to  grow  and  to 
dilate  till  his  shaggy  head  and  broad 
shoulders  completely  filled  the  window. 

“ George  Phinney !”  he  roared,  and  his 
voice  echoed  across  the  still  harbor. 
“Ye  mis’able,  leetle,  skulkin’  cuss! 
Didn’t  I make  ye  an  offer  fair  an’  squar5  ? 
Didn’t  I How  ter  do  the  han’some  thing 
by  ye?  Didn’t  I say ’t  shouldn’t  cost  ye 
a cent?  An’  now  ye’ve  got  the  face  to 
stan’  thar  an’  tell  me  in  so  many  words 
thet  ye  can’t  go  9 cause  per  cat's  sick! 
Didn’t  s’pose  ye  would  go  — not  fer  a 
minute.  Ye  don’t  ’mount  ter  nawthin’, 
an’  ye  never  did.  Ye  ain’t  got  the  sper- 
rit  of  a skate.  Ye’re  a disgrace  ter  the 
father  ’t  sired  ye  an’  ter  the  mother  ’t 
nussed  ye — good,  rugged,  seafarin’  folks 
they  was  — wam’t  none  better.  Now 
don’t  ye  show  yerself  roun’  here  again — 
don’t  ye  dast  ter.  Ef  ye  do,  ye’ll  fin’ 
ye’re  the  laffin’-stock  o’  this  town.  ’Cause 
ter-morrer,  jest  ’s  soon  ’s  I get  me  my 
breakfas’,  I’m  a-goin’  ter  set  out  an’  tell 
ev’ry  man  an’  woman  an’  chil’  what  a 
leetle,  meachin’,  pindlin’,  spindlin’,  tamal 
fool  ye  be!” 

Before  the  captain’s  mighty  wrath  old 
George  Phinney,  half  hidden  by  the 
swelling  round  of  the  water-butt,  winced 
and  cowered  as  a dog  winces  and  cowers 
under  repeated  blows.  Not  for  some  min- 
utes after  Stubbs,  shaking  his  tousled 
mane  and  growling  incoherently  into  his 
beard,  had  slammed  the  window  so  that 
the  panes  quivered  in  the  sash,  was  the 
little  man  able  to  rise  and  with  shaking 
knees  to  retrace  his  way  toward  his  cot- 
tage. Here,  standing  in  the  dingy 
kitchen,  with  the  moonlight  creeping  in 
among  the  geraniums  that  lined  the  sills 
and  casting  rounded  leaf-patterns  on  the 
floor,  he  passed  his  hands  confusedly 
across  his  forehead  and  strove  to  think. 
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“ Ezry’s  dretful  mad,”  he  said  to  him- 
self in  a frightened  whisper.  “ Never 
see  him  so  put  out  by  nawthin’  afore. 
Wish’t  I hedn’t  said  what  I did  ’bout 
Peter.  Seem’s  ’ough  thet  riled  him  wust 
of  all.  An’  he’ll  do  jest  ’s  he  said  he 
would;  he’s  jest  mad  enough.  Like  ’s 
not  hell  go  an’  make  a big  story  out’n 
of  it,  8o’s  ter  be  clever,  same  ’s  he  alius 
does — make  it  out  a deal  wuss  nor  it 
really  is.  Like  ’s  not  he’ll  tell  things  ’t 
wam’t  so.” 

At  the  thought,  all  the  anger  of  which 
the  little  man’s  gentle  spirit  was  capable 
sprang  up,  flared  bright  for  an  instant, 
and  then  died  away  into  the  ashes  of 
feeble  anti-climax. 

“’Tain’t  none  o’  his  lookout!”  he  cried 
aloud,  shaking  his  thin,  veinous  fist  at 
the  ceiling,  “what  I do  or  what  I don’t. 
1 ain’t  no  call  ter  answer  ter  him  for ’t. 
I can’t  abide  Ezry  Stubbs ! He’s  a mean, 
pesterin’  ol’  critter.  He  ain’t  over  an’ 
above  truthful.  He — he’s  the  most  on- 
int’restin’  man  I know.” 

Of  a sudden  he  sank  down  by  the  lit- 
tle table,  with  its  red-checked  cloth,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“ ’T  don’t  make  no  odds,”  he  moaned — 
“don’t  make  no  odds  what  I say.  He’ll 
tell  ’em.  I know  he  will.  Down  ter  the 
fish-houses  an’  everywhere.  An’  I sha’n’t 
— never — be  able — ter  go  thar — ag’in — 
never.” 

Outside  the  moon  marshaled  the  tide, 
wave  by  wave,  up  across  the  sands  till 
it  swung  into  the  full;  guided  it  in  well- 
ordered  retreat,  and  shone  clear  into  the 
west  window  of  the  kitchen.  Still  George 
Phinney  sat  by  the  table  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  arm.  The  sky  in  the 
east  paled  to  light  gray  - blue.  The 
steady  tramp  of  fishermen  going  down  to 
their  boats  in  the  early  dawn  sounded 
from  the  harbor.  Then  the  old  man 
rose  weakly,  pulled  the  curtain  across  the 
window,  and  stood  peering  out  between 
the  curtain  and  the  sash  until  the  fog 
drew  away  from  the  water,  and  the  sun 
came  up,  red  and  hot,  at  the  end  of  a 
wide,  red  path  along  the  sea. 

A little  before  six  o’clock  Captain 
Ezra  Stubbs  went  by,  squaring  his  big 
shoulders  stiffly  and  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  to  left.  In  the  troubled  imag- 
ination of  old  George,  the  captain  seemed 
to  stump  through  the  sand  with  dogged 
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determination,  as  if  impelled  by  a stern 
and  desperate  resolve.  Trembling  with 
anxiety,  the  little  man  watched  Stubbs’s 
course  till  he  crossed  the  beach  and  dis- 
appeared beyond  the  fish-houses. 

“He’s  a-tellin’  of  ’em!”  said  old 
George,  hardly  above  a whisper;  and 
again,  “He’s  told  ’em  — he’s  told  ’em 
now.” 

He  sat  down  in  his  rocking-chair  by 
the  window,  grasped  the  arms  hard,  and 
rocked  quickly  back  and  forth. 

He  did  not  look  out  again  until,  at 
noon,  he  heard  the  captain’s  heavy  foot- 
steps returning.  Stubbs  paused  when 
he  reached  the  cottage,  eyed  the  tightly 
closed  door  and  the  curtained  window 
sharply,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gate. 
Old  George’s  heart  beat  fast.  Then  the 
captain  turned  on  his  heel  and  plodded 
off  up  the  bluff. 

As  the  sun  worked  round  to  west- 
ward, the  kitchen  grew  hot  and  close; 
the  clock  on  the  mantel  ticked  drowsily, 
giving  astonished  little  clucks  now  and 
then  as  if  it  had  just  surprised  itself  in 
the  act  of  dozing  off;  flies  buzzed  and 
hummed  against  the  ceiling.  George 
Phinney,  worn  out  with  watching,  nodded 
in  his  chair. 

He  was  wakened  by  the  hoarse  bellow- 
ing of  a whistle  which  burst  like  a thun- 
der-clap upon  the  afternoon  quiet  and 
rolled  and  reverberated  along  the  dunes. 

“ ’S  the  gov’ment  bo’t,”  said  old 
George,  aloud.  “ Ter-day’s  Friday,  an’ 
’tis  the  gov’ment  bo’t.  I ain’t  missed 
her  afore  in  twenty  year!” 

At  six  o’clock  Ezra  Stubbs  came  again. 
This  time  he  rattled  the  latch  smartly, 
threw  the  gate  wide,  and  walked  with 
great,  swinging  strides  up  the  path. 
George  Phinney  set  his  lips  hard.  “ He 
sha’n’t  git  in — he  sha’n’t!”  he  muttered, 
and  braced  himself  against  the  door 
with  all  his  puny  strength.  For  a few 
seconds  he  resisted  stoutly;  then  he  was 
flung  like  a child  back  into  the  room, 
and  Ezra  Stubbs,  gaping  wide  in  blank 
amazement,  stumbled  heavily  across  the 
threshold.  George  ran  to  him  and  caught 
at  his  brown-checked  shirt-sleeve. 

“Ezry!”  he  cried,  and  his  voice  was 
piteous  and  pleading,  “ye  ain’t  told  'em 
nawthin’,  hev  ye?  ’Cause  ef  ye  hev  I 
don’t  see  how  I’m  a-goin’  ter  git  long, 
nohow.  I want  ye  ter  know — thet — it 
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wam’t  true — what  I said  t ’ ye — ’bout 
Peter.  I dunno’s  I c’n  put  it  real  plain; 
dunno’s  I c’n  make  ye  onderstan’.  But 
’tain’t  ’cause  I didn’t  want  ter  go  with 
ye,  Ezry — ’tain’t,  hones’.  I alius  ’lotted 
on  goin’  a-travelin’  more’n  anythin’  else 
in  the  whole  worl’.  But  somehow  I kep’ 
a-puttin’  of  it  off  an’  a-puttin’  of  it  off, 
an’  now  it  ain’t  no  use  a-plannin’.  I 
jest  be’n  livin’  one  way  so  long ’t  I can’t 
never  do  nawthin’  difFent — I can’t  no- 
ways. Ye  don’t  know  how  ’tis,  Ezry.  Ye 
don’t  know  how  ’tis  ter  be’n  a-meanin’ 
all  yer  life  ter  do  a thing  an’  never  ter 
’a’  done  it.” 

Old  George  paused  to  get  his  breath, 
and  then  went  on  hurriedly: 

“ ’N  thar’s  suthin’  else,  Ezry.  I s’pose 
’t  ’ll  soun’  kinder  foolish  to  ye,  but  I 
ain’t  never  missed  a momin’  o’  goin’  ter 
the  fish-houses  afore  ter-day.  I ain’t 
missed  it  no  more’n  I would  my  victuals, 
an’  I’d  sooner  go  ’thout  my  victuals  any 
time.  I ain’t  never  be’n  nowhar  nor  done 
nawthin’,  but  I alius  luffed  ter  hear  ’em 
talk  that  hes.  Kinder  seems  ter  make  up 
someway.  ’Tis  be’n  jest  erbout  the  only 
fun  I ever  hed.  An’  now  ef  ye  tell  ’em 
— I sha’n’t — never  feel  like  goin’  thar 
ag’in.  Ye  ain’t  tol’  ’em,  hev  ye,  Ezry? 
Ye  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  tell  ’em,  be  ye?” 

George  Phinney  looked  up  imploring- 
ly into  the  captain’s  face ; the  little  man’s 
blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Suddenly  the  captain  stooped,  took 
him  in  his  big  arms,  and  half  carried 
him  over  to  the  chair  by  the  window, 
where  he  stood  towering  above  him  and 
patting  Jiis  thin  shoulders  gently. 

“ Thar,  thar,  George,”  he  said.  “ Now 
don’t  ye  go  ter  worryin’  none.  Ye  eat 
ye  a good  supper  an’  go  stret  ter  bed. 
Ye’re  all  beat  out,  ain’t  ye?  Thar,  don’t 
ye  fret  a mite.  I ain’t  told  no  one. 
Land’s  sakes,  George,  what  d’ye  think  I 
be?  Sho,  George,  I ain’t  a-goin’  ter  tell.” 

When  the  captain  had  gone,  old  George 
threw  open  the  windows  and  the  door  of 
his  cottage,  and  went  out  on  to  the  porch. 
Here  he  stood,  his  arms  raised,  his  hands 


grasping  the  posts  on  either  side,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  harbor.  The  sky 
above  his  head,  the  soft,  rounded  crests 
of  the  dunes,  and  the  stretch  of  gray  sea 
before  him  were  ruddy  in  the  flush  of 
the  afterglow ; its  light  was  reflected,  too, 
in  the  curling  foam  of  the  breakers,  and 
on  glistening  strips  of  wet  beach  where 
sand-pipers  scuttled  nimbly  to  and  fro. 
Over  at  the  Point,  Land’s  End  Light 
was  beginning  to  wink  steadily,  white, 
red,  and  white  again.  The  night  wind, 
shifting  to  the  east,  came  fresh  with  the 
smell  of  kelp  lying  bare  at  low  tide. 

Old  George  Phinney,  his  heart  burst- 
ing with  the  joy  of  it,  tossed  back  his 
head  and  let  the  wind  strike  against  his 
temples;  he  was  smiling,  almost  foolishly, 
out  of  thorough  happiness.  To  him  this 
was  a veritable  home-coming,  a return, 
after  long  hours  of  bewildered  wandering 
in  a land  of  doubt  and  apprehension,  to 
the  comfortable  routine  of  sixty  years. 
Before  his  delighted  vision  his  little 
world  lay  rich  in  peaceful  prospects,  and 
familiar  sights,  rude  and  ill-favored  in 
themselves,  took  on  unwonted  grace. 

“ Thar’s  the  beach,”  he  said,  “ an’ 
thar’s  ol’  Red  Top  Light  a-showin’  jest ’s 
clear  an’  stiddy  ’s  ever  she  did.  Thar’s 
Dave  Hutchins’s  ol’  green  dory  lyin’  jes’ 
the  same  with  the  hole  stove  in  her. 
Thars  the  fish -houses.  Seem  ’s  ’ough 
they  was  kinder  sightlier-lookin’  ’n  they 
use  ter.  An’  I’m  a-goin’  down  thar  ter- 
morrer.  It  ’ll  be  turrible  good  ter  see 
the  boys  ag’in.  Cal  Bates  an’  Nick  Cris- 
pin an’  the  rest  on  ’em,  an’  ter  set  roun’ 
an’  listen  to  ’em  talkin’.” 

As  he  spoke  he  caught  sight  of  a fa- 
miliar figure  rolling  majestically  up  the 
neighboring  bluff. 

“ Stubbs  ’ll  be  thar,  too,”  he  added. 
“Mebbe  he’ll  tell  ’bout  thet  time  him 
an’  Danny  Cummin’s  got  ketched  off 
The  Bulls  back  in  the  sixties.  I’d  admire 
to  hear  him  tell  on’t. 

“ It  does  beat  all !”  exclaimed  old 
George,  slapping  his  thigh  ecstatically, 
“what  a int’restin’  man  Stubbs  is!” 
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A Barn-door  Outlook 

BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


I HAVE  a barn-door  outlook  because  I 
have  a hay-bam  study,  and  I chose 
a hay-barn  study  because  I wanted  a 
barn-door  outlook  — a wide,  near  view 
into  fields  and  woods  and  orchards  where 
1 could  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
wild  life  about  me,  and  with  free,  open- 
air  nature. 

Usually  there  is  nothing  small  or  stingy 
about  a bam  door,  and  a farmer’s  hay- 
bam  puts  only  a very  thin  partition  be- 
tween you  and  the  outside  world.  There- 
fore what  could  be  a more  fit  place  to 
thresh  out  dry  philosophical  subjects  than 
a bam  floor?  I have^a  few  such  subjects 
to  thresh  out,  and  I thresh  them  here, 
turning  them  over  as  many  times  as  we 
used  to  turn  over  the  oat  and  rye  sheaves 
in  the  old  days  when  I wielded  the  hickory 
flail  with  my  brothers  on  this  same  bam 
floor. 

What  a pleasure  it  is  to  look  back  to 
those  autumn  days,  generally  in  Septem- 
ber or  early  October,  when  we  used  to 
thresh  out  a few  bushels  of  the  new  crop 
of  rye  to  be  taken  to  the  grist-mill  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  flour!  How  often  we 
paused  in  our  work  to  munch  apples  that 
had  been  mellowing  in  the  haymow  by 
our  side,  and  look  out  through  the  big 
doorway  upon  the  sunlit  meadows  and 
hill-slopes  I The  sound  of  the  flail  is 
heard  in  the  old  barn  no  more,  but  in  its 
stead  the  scratching  of  a pen  and  the 
uneasy  stirring  of  a man  seated  there  be- 
hind a big  box,  threshing  out  a harvest 
for  a loaf  of  much  less  general  value. 

As  I sit  here  day  after  day,  bending 
over  my  work,  I get  many  glimpses  of 
the  little  rills  of  wild  life  that  circulate 
about  me.  The  feature  of  it  that  im- 
presses me  most  is  the  life  of  fear  that 
most  of  the  wild  creatures  lead.  They 
are  as  alert  and  cautious  as  are  the  picket- 
lines of  opposing  armies.  Just  over  the 
line  of  stone  wall  in  the  orchard  a wood- 
chuck comes  hesitatingly  out  of  his  hole 
and  goes  nibbling  in  the  grass  not  fifty 
feet  away.  How  alert  and  watchful  ho 


is!  Every  few  moments  he  sits  upright 
and  takes  an  observation,  then  resumes 
his  feeding.  When  I make  a slight  noise 
he  rashes  to  the  cover  of  the  stone  wall. 
Then,  as  no  danger  appears,  he  climbs 
to  the  top  of  it  and  looks  in  my  direction. 
As  I move  as  if  to  get  up  he  drops  back 
quietly  to  his  hole. 

A chipmunk  comes  along  on  the  stone 
wall,  hurrying  somewhere  on  an  im- 
portant errand,  but  changing  his  course 
every  moment.  He  runs  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  then  along  its  side,  then  into 
it  and  through  it  and  out  on  the  other 
side,  pausing  every  few  seconds  and  look- 
ing and  listening,  careful  not  to  expose 
himself  long  in  any  one  position,  really 
skulking  and  hiding  all  along  his  journey. 
His  enemies  are  keen  and  watchful  and 
liable  to  appear  at  any  moment,  and  he 
knows  it,  not  so  much  by  experience  as 
by  instinct.  His  young  are  timid  and 
watchful  the  first  time  they  emerge  from 
the  den  into  the  light  of  day. 

Then  a red  squirrel  comes  spinning 
along.  By  jerks  and  nervous,  spasmodic 
spurts  he  rushes  along  from  cover  to 
cover  like  a soldier  dodging  the  enemy’s 
bullets.  When  he  discovers  me  he  pauses, 
and  with  one  paw  on  his  heart  appears 
to  press  a button,  that  lets  off  a flood  of 
snickering,  explosive  sounds  that  seem 
like  ridicule  of  me  and  my  work.  Fail- 
ing to  get  any  response  from  me,  he  pres- 
ently turns,  and,  springing  from  the  wall 
to  the  bending  branch  of  a near  apple- 
tree,  he  rushes  up  and  disappears  amid 
the  foliage.  Presently  I see  him  on  the 
end  of  a branch,  where  he  seizes  a green 
apple  not  yet  a third  grown,  and,  darting 
down  to  a large,  horizontal  branch,  sits 
up  with  the  apple  in  his  paws  and  pro- 
ceeds to  chip  it  up  for  the  pale,  unripe 
seeds  at  its  core,  all  the  time  keenly  alive 
to  possible  dangers  that  may  surround 
him.  What  a nervous,  hustling,  high- 
strung  creature  he  is — a live  wire  at  all 
times  and  places!  That  pert  curl  of  the 
end  of  his  tail,  as  he  sits  chipping  the 
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apple  or  cutting  through  the  shell  of  a 
nut,  is  expressive  of  his  character.  What 
a contrast  his  nervous  and  explosive  ac- 
tivity presents  to  the  more  sedate  and 
dignified  life  of  the  gray  squirrel!  One 
of  these  passed  us  only  a few  yards  away 
on  our  walk  in  the  woods  the  other  day — 
a long,  undulating  line  of  soft  gray, 
silent  as  a spirit  and  graceful  as  a wave 
on  the  beach. 

A little  later,  in  the  fine,  slow-falling 
rain,  a rabbit  suddenly  emerges  into  my 
field  of  vision  fifty  feet  away.  How 
timid  and  scared  she  looks!  She  pauses 
a moment  amid  the  weeds,  then  hops  a 
yard  or  two  and  pauses  again,  then  passes 
under  the  bars  and  hesitates  on  the  edge 
of  a more  open  and  exposed  place  im- 
mediately in  front  of  me.  Here  she  works 
her  nose,  feeling  of  every  current  of  air, 
analyzing  every  scent  to  see  if  danger  is 
near.  Apparently  detecting  something 
suspicious  in  the  currents  that  drift 
from  my  direction,  she  turns  back, 
pauses  again,  works  her  nose  as  before, 
then  hurries  out  of  my  sight. 

Yesterday  I saw  a rat  stealing  green 
peas  from  my  garden  in  the  open  day. 
He  darted  out  of  the  stone  wall  six  or 
eight  feet  away  to  the  row  of  peas,  rushed 
about  nervously  among  the  vines;  then, 
before  I could  seize  my  rifle,  darted  back 
to  the  cover  of  the  wall.  Once  I cau- 
tiously approached  his  hiding-place  in 
the  wall  and  waited.  Presently  his  head 
emerged  from  the  line  of  weeds  by  the 
fence,  his  nose  began  working  anxiously, 
he  sifted  and  resifted  the  air  with  it,  and 
then  quickly  withdrew;  his  nose  had  de- 
tected me,  but  his  eye  had  not.  An  ani- 
mal’s touchstone  is  its  nose,  and  not  its 
eye.  The  eye  quickly  detects  objects  in 
motion,  but  not  those  at  rest;  this  is  the 
function  of  the  nose. 

A highhole  alights  on  the  ground  in 
full  view  in  the  orchard  twenty  yards 
away,  and,  spying  my  motionless  figure, 
pauses  and  regards  me  long  and  intently. 
His  eye  serves  him,  and  not  his  nose. 
Finally  concluding  that  I am  not  dan- 
gerous, he  stoops  to  the  turf  for  his  be- 
loved ants  and  other  insects,  but  lifts  his 
head  every  few  seconds  to  see  that  no 
danger  is  imminent.  Not  one  moment 
is  he  off  his  guard.  A hawk  may  sudden- 
ly swoop  from  the  air  above,  or  a four- 
footed  foe  approach  from  any  side.  I 


have  seen  a sharp-shinned  hawk  pick  up 
a highhole  from  the  turf  in  a twinkling 
under  just  such  conditions.  What  a con- 
trast between  the  anxious  behavior  of 
these  wild  creatures  and  the  ease  and  in- 
difference of  the  grazing  cattle! 

All  the  wild  creatures  evidently  regard 
me  with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity 
and  distrust.  A song-sparrow  hops  and 
flirts  and  attitudinizes  and  peers  at  me 
from  the  door-sill,  wondering  if  there  is 
any  harm  in  me.  A phcebe-bird  comes  in 
and  flits  about,  disturbed  by  my  pres- 
ence. For  the  third  or  fourth  time  this 
season,  I think,  she  is  planning  a nest. 

In  June  she  began  one  over  a window  on 
the  porch  where  I sleep  in  the  open  air. 

She  had  the  foundation  laid  when  I ap- 
peared, and  was  not  a little  disturbed 
by  my  presence,  especially  in  the  early 
morning,  when  I wanted  to  sleep  and  she 
wanted  to  work.  She  let  fall  some  of 
her  mortar  upon  me,  but  at  least  I had 
no  fear  of  a falling  brick.  She  gradually 
got  used  to  me,  and  her  work  was  pro- 
gressing into  the  moss  stage  when  two 
women  appeared  and  made  their  beds 
upon  the  porch,  and  in  the  morning  went 
to  and  fro  with  brooms,  of  course.  Then 
Phoebe  seemed  to  say  to  herself,  “This 
is  too  much,”  and  she  left  her  unfinished 
nest  and  resorted  to  the  empty  hay-barn. 
Here  she  built  a nest  on  one  of  the  bark- 
covered  end  timbers  half-way  up  the  big 
mow,  not  being  quite  as  used  to  barns 
and  the  exigencies  of  haying-times  as 
swallows  are,  who  build  their  mud  nests 
against  the  rafters  in  the  peak.  She 
had  deposited  her  eggs,  when  the  hay- 
makers began  pitching  hay  into  the  space 
beneath  her;  sweating,  hurrying  hay- 
makers do  not  see  or  regard  the  rights 
or  wants  of  little  birds.  Like  a rising 
tide  the  fragrant  hay  rose  and  covered 
the  timber  and  the  nest,  and  crept  on 
up  toward  the  swallow’s  unfledged  family 
in  the  peak,  but  did  not  quite  reach  it. 

Phcpbe  and  her  mate  hung  about  the 
bam  disconsolate  for  days,  and  now,  ten 
days  later,  she  is  hovering  about  my 
open  door  on  the  floor  below,  evidently 
prospecting  for  another  building-site.  I 
hope  she  will  find  me  so  quiet  and  my 
air  so  friendly  that  she  will  choose  a 
niche  on  the  hewn  timber  over  my  head. 

Just  this  moment  I saw  her  snap  up  a 
flying  “miller”  in  the  orchard  a few  rods 
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away.  She  was  compelled  to  swoop  four 
times  before  she  intercepted  that  little 
moth  in  its  unsteady,  zigzagging  flight. 
She  is  an  expert  at  this  sort  of  thing;  it 
is  her  business  to  take  her  game  on  the 
wing,  but  the  moths  are  experts  in  zig- 
zag flying,  and  Phoebe  missed  her  mark 
three  times.  I heard  the  snap  of  her  beak 
at  each  swoop.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  insectivorous  bird  except  a fly- 
catcher to  take  a moth  or  a butterfly  on 
the  wing. 

Last  year  in  August  the  junco,  or  com- 
mon snowbird,  came  into  the  big  barn 
and  built  her  nest  in  the  side  of  the  hay- 
mow, only  a few  feet  from  me.  The  clean, 
fragrant  hay  attracted  her  as  it  had 
attracted  me.  One  would  have  thought 
that  in  a haymow  she  had  nesting  mate- 
rial near  at  hand.  But  no;  her  nest- 
building instincts  had  to  take  the  old 
rut;  she  must  bring  her  own  material 
from  without;  the  haymow  was  only  the 
mossy  bank  or  the  wood-side  turf  where 
her  species  had  hidden  their  nests  for 
untold  generations.  She  did  not  weave 
one  spear  of  the  farmer’s  hay  into  her 
nest,  but  brought  in  the  usual  bits  of 
dry  grass  and  weeds  and  horsehair  and 
shaped  the  fabric  after  the  old  pattern, 
tucking  it  well  in  under  the  drooping 
locks  of  hay.  As  I sat  morning  after 
morning  weaving  my  thoughts  together 
and  looking  out  of  the  great  bam  door- 
way into  sunlit  fields,  the  junco  wove 
her  straws  and  horsehairs,  and  deposited 
there  on  three  successive  days  her  three 
exquisite  eggs. 

Why  the  bird  departed  so  widely  from 
the  usual  habits  of  nest-building  of  her 
species  who  can  tell  ? I had  never  before 
seen  a junco’s  nest  except  on  the  ground 
in  remote  fields,  or  in  mossy  banks  by 
the  side  of  mountain  roads.  This  nest 
is  the  finest  to  be  found  upon  the  ground, 
its  usual  lining  of  horsehair  makes  its 
interior  especially  smooth  and  shapely, 
and  the  nest  in  the  haymow  showed  only 
a little  falling  off,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  second  nest  of  the  season.  The 
songs  of  the  birds,  the  construction  of 
their  nests,  and  the  number  of  their  eggs 
taper  off  as  the  season  wanes. 

The  junco  impresses  me  as  a fidgety, 
emphatic,  feather-edgod  sort  of  bird;  the 
two  white  quills  in  its  tail  which  flash 
out  so  suddenly  on  every  movement  seem 


to  stamp  in  this  impression.  My  junco 
was  a little  nervous  at  first  and  showed 
her  white  quills,  but  she  soon  grew  used 
to  my  presence,  and  would  alight  upon 
the  chair  which  I kept  for  callers,  and 
upon  my  hammock  ropes. 

When  an  artist  came  to  paint  my  por- 
trait amid  such  rustic  surroundings,  the 
bird  only  eyed  her  a little  suspiciously  at 
first,  and  then  went  forward  with  her 
own  affairs.  One  night  the  wind  blew 
the  easel  with  its  canvas  over  against  the 
haymow  where  the  nest  was  placed,  but 
the  bird  was  there  on  her  eggs  in  the 
morning.  Her  wild  instincts  did  not 
desert  her  in  one  respect,  at  least:  when 
I would  flush  her  from  the  nest  she 
would  drop  down  to  the  floor  and  with 
spread  plumage  and  fluttering  movements 
seek  for  a moment  to  decoy  me  away 
from  the  nest,  after  the  habit  of  most 
ground-builders.  The  male  came  about 
the  barn  frequently  with  three  or  four 
other  juncos,  which  I suspect  were  the 
first  or  June  brood  of  the  pair,  now  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  still  held 
together  by  the  family  instinct,  as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  some  other  birds, 
such  as  bluebirds  and  chickadees. 

My  little  mascot  hatched  all  her  eggs, 
and  all  went  well  with  mother  and  young 
until,  during  my  absence  of  three  or  four 
days,  some  night-prowler,  probably  a rat, 
plundered  the  nest,  and  the  little  sum- 
mer idyl  in  the  heart  of  the  old  bam 
abruptly  ended.  I saw  the  juncos  no 
more. 

While  I was  so  closely  associated  with 
the  junco  in  the  old  bam  I had  a good 
chance  to  observe  her  incubating  habits. 
I was  surprised  at  the  frequent  and  long 
recesses  that  she  took  during  school- 
hours.  Every  hour  during  the  warmest 
days  she  was  off  from  ten  to  twelve  min- 
utes, either  to  take  the  air  or  to  take  a 
bite,  or  to  let  up  on  the  temperature  of 
her  eggs,  or  to  have  a word  with  her  other 
family;  I am  at  a loss  to  know  which. 
Toward  the  end  of  her  term,  which  was 
twelve  days,  and  as  the  days  grew  cooler, 
she  was  not  gadding  out  and  in  so  often, 
but  kept  her  place  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

When  the  young  were  hatched  they 
seemed  mainly  fed  with  insects — spiders 
or  flies  gathered  off  the  timbers  and  clap- 
boards of  the  inside  of  the  barn.  It  was 
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a pretty  sight  to  see  the  mother-bird  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  barn,  running  along 
the  timbers,  jumping  up  here  and  there, 
and  seizing  some  invisible  object,  show- 
ing the  while  her  white  petticoats — as  a 
French  girl  called  that  display  of  white 
tail  feathers* 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  as 
I look  through  the  big,  open  bam  door 
I see  a marsh-hawk  beating  about  low 
over  the  fields.  He,  or  rather  she  (for  I 
see  by  the  greater  size  and  browner  color 
that  it  is  the  female),  moves  very  slowly 
and  deliberately  on  level,  flexible  wing, 
now  over  the  meadow,  now  over  the  oat 
or  millet  field,  then  above  the  pasture  and 
the  swamp,  tacking  and  turning,  her  eye 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  no  doubt  send- 
ing fear  or  panic  through  the  heart  of 
many  a nibbling  mouse  or  sitting  bird. 
She  occasionally  hesitates  or  stops  in  her 
flight  and  drops  upon  the  ground,  as  if 
seeking  insects  or  frogs  or  snakes.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  her  swoop  or  strike 
after  the  manner  of  other  hawks.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  watch  her  through  the  glass 
and  see  her  make  these  circuits  of  the 
fields  on  effortless  wing,  day  after  day, 
and  strike  no  bird  or  other  living  thing, 
as  if  in  quest  of  something  she  never 
finds.  I never  see  the  male.  She  ha3 
perhaps  assigned  him  other  territory  to 
hunt  over.  He  is  smaller,  with  more  blue 
in  his  plumage.  One  day  she  had  a 
scrap  or  a game  of  some  kind  with  three 
or  four  crows  on  the  side  of  a rocky  hill. 
I think  the  crows  teased  and  annoyed 
her.  I heard  their  cawing  and  saw  them 
pursuing  the  hawk,  and  then  saw  her 
swoop  upon  them  or  turn  over  in  the  air 
beneath  them,  as  if  to  show  them  what 
feats  she  could  do  on  the  wing  that  were 
beyond  their  powers.  The  crows  often 
made  a peculiar  guttural  cawing  and 
cackling  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  sport,  but 
they  were  clumsy  and  awkward  enough  on 
the  wing  compared  to  the  hawk.  Time 
after  time  she  came  down  upon  them 
from  a point  high  in  the*  air,  like  a thun- 
derbolt, but  never  seemed  to  touch  them. 
Twice  I saw  her  swoop  upon  them  as  they 
sat  upon  the  ground,  and  the  crows  called 
out  in  half-sportive,  half-protesting  tones, 
as  if  saying,  “ That  was  a little  too  close; 
beware,  beware  1”  It  was  like  a skilful 
swordsman  flourishing  his  weapon  about 


the  head  of  a peasant;  but  not  a feather 
was  touched  so  far  as  I could  see.  It  is 
the  only  time  I ever  saw  this  hawk  in  a 
sportive  or  aggressive  mood.  I have  seen 
jays  tease  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  in  this 
way,  and  escape  his  retaliating  blows  by 
darting  into  a cedar-tree.  All  the  crow 
tribe,  I think,  love  to  badger  and  mock 
some  of  their  neighbors. 

How  much  business  the  crows  seem 
to  have  apart  from  hunting  their  living  1 
I hear  their  voices  in  the  morning  be- 
fore sun-up,  sounding  out  from  different 
points  of  the  fields  and  woods,  as  if  every 
one  of  them  were  giving  or  receiving 
orders  for  the  day:  “Here,  Jim,  you  do 
this  ; here,  Corvus,  you  go  there  and  put 
that  thing  through”;  and  Jim  caws  back 
a response,  and  Corvus  says,  “ I’m  off  this 
minute.”  I get  the  impression  that  it  is 
convention  day  or  general  training  day 
with  them.  There  are  voices  in  all  keys 
of  masculinity  and  femininity.  Here  and 
there  seems  to  be  one  in  authority  who 
calls  at  intervals,  “Haw-ah,  haw,  haw- 
ah!”  Others  utter  a strident  “Haw!” 
still  others  a rapid,  feminine  call.  Some 
seem  hurrying,  others  seem  at  rest,  but 
the  landscape  is  apparently  alive  with 
crows  carrying  out  some  plan  of  con- 
certed action.  How  fond  they  must  be 
of  one  another!  What  boon  companions 
they  are!  In  constant  communication, 
saluting  one  another  from  the  trees,  the 
ground,  the  air,  watchful  of  one  another’s 
safety,  sharing  their  plunder,  uniting 
against  a common  enemy,  noisy,  sportive, 
predacious,  and  open  and  aboveboard  in 
all  their  ways  and  doings — how  much 
character  our  ebony  friend  possesses,  in 
how  many  ways  he  challenges  our 
admiration ! 

What  a contrast  the  crow  presents  to 
the  silent,  solitary  hawk!  The  hawks 
have  but  two  occupations — hunting  and 
soaring;  they  have  no  social  or  tribal 
relations,  and  make  no  show  of  business 
as  does  the  crow.  The  crow  docs  not 
hide;  he  seems  to  crave  the  utmost  pub- 
licity: his  goings  and  comings  are  ad- 
vertised with  all  the  effectiveness  of  his 
strident  voice;  but  all  our  hawks  are  si- 
lent and  stealthy. 

Let  me  return  to  the  red  squirrel,  be- 
cause he  returns  to  me  hourly.  He  is 
the  most  frisky,  diverting,  and  altogether 
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impish  of  all  our  wild  creatures.  He  is 
a veritable  Puck.  All  the  other  wild 
folk  that  cross  my  field  of  vision,  or  look 
in  upon  me  here  in  my  fragrant  hay- 
barn  study,  seem  to  have  but  one  feeling 
about  me:  “ What  is  it?  Is  it  dangerous? 
Has  it  any  designs  upon  me?”  But  my 
appearance  seems  to  awaken  other  feel- 
ings in  the  red  squirrel.  He  pauses  on 
the  fence  or  on  the  rail  before  me,  and 
goes  through  a series  of  antics  and  poses 
and  hilarious  gestures,  giving  out  the 
while  a stream  of  snickering,  staccato 
sounds  that  suggest  unmistakably  that  I 
am  a source  of  mirth  and  ridicule  to 
him.  His  gestures  and  attitudes  are  all 
those  of  mingled  mirth,  curiosity,  de- 
fiance, and  contempt  — seldom  those  of 
fear.  He  comes  spinning  along  on  the 
stone  wall  in  front  of  me,  with  those 
abrupt,  nervous  pauses  every  few  yards 
that  characterize  all  his  movements.  On 
seeing  me  he  checks  his  speed,  and  with 
depressed  tail  impels  himself  along,  a 
few  inches  at  a time,  in  a series  of  spas- 
modic starts  and  sallies;  the  hind  part 
of  his  body  flattened,  and  his  legs  spread, 
his  head  erect  and  alert,  his  tail  full  of 
kinks  and  quirks.  How  it  undulates ! 
Now  its  end  curls,  now  it  is  flattened  to 
the  stone,  now  it  springs  straight  up  as  if 
part  of  a trap,  hind-feet  the  while  keep- 
ing time  in  a sort  of  nervous  dance  with 
the  shrill,  strident  cackling  and  snicker- 
ing. The  next  moment  he  is  sitting 
erect  with  fore-paws  pressed  against  his 
white  chest,  his  tail  rippling  out  behind 
him  or  up  his  back,  and  his  shrill,  nasal 
tones  still  pouring  out.  He  hops  to  the 
next  stone,  he  assumes  a new  position, 
his  tail  palpitates  and  jerks  more  lively 
than  ever;  now  he  is  on  all-fours,  with 
curved  back;  now  he  sits  up  at  an 
angle,  his  tail  all  the  time  charged  with 
mingled  suspicion  and  mirth.  Then  he 
springs  to  a rail  that  runs  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  wall  toward  me,  and  with 
hectoring  snickers  and  shrill  trebles, 
pointed  straight  at  me,  keeps  up  his  per- 
formance. What  an  actor  he  is!  What 
a furry  embodiment  of  quick,  nervous 
energy  and  impertinence!  Surely  he  has 
a sense  of  something  like  humor;  surely 
he  is  teasing  and  mocking  me  and  telling 
me,  both  by  gesture  and  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  I present  a very  ridiculous 
appearance. 


A chipmunk  comes  hurrying  along 
with  stuffed  cheek  - pouches,  traveling 
more  on  the  side  of  the  wall  than  on  the 
top,  stopping  every  few  yards  to  see  that 
the  way  is  clear,  but  giving  little  heed 
to  me  or  to  the  performing  squirrel.  In 
comparison  the  chipmunk  is  a demure, 
preoccupied,  pretty  little  busybody  who 
often  watches  you  curiously,  but  never 
mocks  you  or  pokes  fun  at  you;  while 
the  gray  squirrel  has  the  manners  of  the 
best-bred  wood-folk ; he  goes  his  way 
without  fuss  or  bluster,  a picture  of 
sylvan  grace  and  buoyancy. 

All  the  movements  of  the  red  squirrel 
are  quick,  sharp,  jerky,  machine-like.  He 
does  nothing  slowly  or  gently ; everything 
with  a snap  and  a jerk.  His  progression 
is  a series  of  interrupted  sallies.  When 
he  pauses  on  the  stone  wall  he  faces  this 
way  and  that  with  a sudden  jerk ; he  turns 
around  in  two  or  three  quick  leaps.  So 
abrupt  and  automatic  in  his  movements, 
so  stiff  and  angular  in  behavior,  yet  he 
is  charged  and  overflowing  with  life  and 
energy.  One  thinks  of  him  as  a bundle 
of  steel  wires  and  needles  and  coiled 
springs,  all  electrically  charged.  One  of 
his  sounds  or  calls  is  like  the  buzz  of  a 
reel  or  the  whir  of  an  alarm-clock. 
Something  seems  to  touch  a spring  there 
in  the  old  apple-tree,  and  out  leaps  this 
strident  sound  as  of  spinning  brass 
wheels. 

When  I speak  sharply  to  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  antics,  he  pauses  a moment 
with  uplifted  paw,  watching  me  intently, 
and  then  with  a snicker  springs  upon  a 
branch  of  an  apple-tree  that  hangs  down 
near  the  wall,  and  disappears  amid  the 
foliage.  The  red  squirrel  is  always  ac- 
tively saucy,  aggressively  impudent.  He 
peeps  in  at  me  through  a broken  pane  in 
the  window  and  snickers;  he  strikes  up  a 
jig  on  the  stone  underpinning  twenty  feet 
away  and  mocks;  he  darts  in  and  out 
among  the  timbers  and  chatters  and  gig- 
gles; he  climbs  up  over  the  door,  pokes 
his  head  in,  and  lets  off  a volley;  he 
moves  by  jerks  along  the  sill  a few  feet 
from  my  head  and  chirps  derisively;  he 
eyes  me  from  points  on  the  wall  in  front, 
or  from  some  coigne  of  vantage  in  the 
bam,  and  flings  his  anger  or  his  con- 
tempt upon  me. 

No  other  of  our  wood-folk  has  such  a 
facile,  emotional  tail  as  the  red  squirrel. 
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It  seems  as  if  an  electric  current  were 
running  through  it  most  of  the  time;  it 
vibrates,  it  ripples,  it  curls,  it  jerks,  it 
arches,  it  flattens;  now  it  is  like  a plume 
in  his  cap;  now  it  is  a cloak  around  his 
shoulders;  then  it  is  an  instrument  to 
point  and  emphasize  his  states  of  emo- 
tional excitement ; every  movement  of 
his  body  is  seconded  or  reflected  in 
his  tail.  There  seems  to  be  some  auto- 
matic adjustment  between  his  tail  and 
his  vocal  machinery. 

The  tail  of  the  gray  squirrel  shows  to 
best  advantage  when  he  is  running  over 
the  ground  in  the  woods — and  a long, 
graceful,  undulating  line  of  soft  silver 
gray  the  creature  makes ! The  gTay 
squirrel  is  more  strictly  a wood-dweller 
than  the  red,  and  has  the  grace  and 
elusiveness  that  belong  more  especially 
to  the  sylvan  creatures. 

The  red  squirrel  can  play  a tune  and 
accompany  himself.  Underneath  his  stri- 
dent, nasal  snicker  you  may  hear  a note 
in  another  key,  much  finer  and  shriller. 
Or  it  is  as  if  the  volume  of  sound  was 
split  up  into  two  strains,  one  proceeding 
from  his  throat  and  the  other  from  his 
mouth. 

If  the  red  squirrels  do  not  have  an 
actual  game  of  tag,  they  have  something 
so  near  it  that  I cannot  tell  the  difference. 
Just  now  I see  one  in  hot  pursuit  of  an- 
other on  the  stone  wall;  both  are  ap- 
parently going  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
They  make  a red  streak  over  the  dark- 
gray  stones.  When  the  pursuer  seems  to 
overtake  the  pursued  and  becomes  “ It,” 
the  race  is  reversed,  and  away  they  go  on 
the  back  track  with  the  same  fleetness 
of  the  hunter  and  the  hunted,  till  things 
are  reversed  again.  I have  seen  them 
engaged  in  the  same  game  in  tree-tops, 
each  one  having  his  innings  by  turn. 

The  gray  squirrel  comes  and  goes,  but 
the  red  squirrel  we  have  always  with  us. 
He  will  live  where  the  gray  will  starve. 
He  is  a true  American ; he  has  nearly 
all  the  national  traits — nervous  energy, 
quickness,  resourcefulness,  pertness,  not 
to  say  impudence  and  conceit.  Ho  is  not 
altogether  lovely  or  blameless.  He  makes 
war  on  the  chipmunk,  he  is  a robber  of 
birds’  nests,  and  is  destructive  of  the 
orchard  fruits.  Nearly  every  man’s  hand 
is  against  him,  yet  he  thrives,  and  long 
may  he  continue  to  do  so ! 


One  day  I placed  some  over-ripe  plums 
on  the  wall  in  front  of  me  to  see  what  he 
would  do  with  them.  At  first  he  fell 
eagerly  to  releasing  the  pit,  and  then  to 
cutting  his  way  to  the  kernel  in  the  pit. 
After  one  of  them  had  been  disposed  of 
in  this  way,  he  proceeded  to  carry  off  the 
others  and  place  them  here  and  there 
amid  the  branches  of  a plum-tree  from 
which  he  had  stolen  every  plum  long 
before  they  were  ripe.  A day  or  two 
later  I noted  that  they  had  all  been  re- 
moved from  this  tree,  and  I found  some 
of  them  in  the  forks  of  an  apple-tree  not 
far  off. 

A small  butternut-tree  standing  near 
the  wall  had  only  a score  or  so  of  butter- 
nuts upon  it  this  year;  the  squirrels 
might  be  seen  almost  any  hour  in  the 
day  darting  about  the  branches  of  that 
tree,  hunting  the  green  nuts,  and  in  early 
September  the  last  nut  was  taken.  They 
carried  them  away  and  placed  them,  one 
here  and  one  there,  in  the  forks  of  the 
apple-trees.  I noticed  that  they  did  not 
depend  upon  the  eye  to  find  the  nuts; 
they  did  not  look  the  branches  over  from 
some  lower  branch  as  you  and  I would 
have  done;  they  explored  the  branches 
one  by  one,  running  out  to  the  end,  and, 
if  the  nut  was  there,  seized  it  and  came 
swiftly  down.  I think  the  red  squir- 
rel rarely  lays  up  any  considerable  store, 
but  hides  his  nuts  here  and  there  in  the 
trees  and  upon  the  ground.  This  habit 
makes  him  the  planter  of  future  trees, 
of  oaks,  hickories,  chestnuts,  and  butter- 
nuts. These  heavy  nuts  get  widely  scat- 
tered by  this  agency. 

One  morning  I saw  a chipmunk  catch 
a flying  grasshopper  on  the  wing.  Little 
Striped-back  sat  on  the  wall  with  stuffed 
pockets,  waiting  for  something,  when  along 
came  the  big  grasshopper  in  a hesitating, 
uncertain  manner  of  flight.  As  it  hov- 
ered above  the  chipmunk  the  latter  by  a 
quick,  dexterous  movement  sprang  or 
reached  up  and  caught  it,  and  in  less 
than  one-half  minute  its  fanlike  wings 
were  opening  out  in  front  of  the  captor’s 
mouth  and  its  body  was  being  eagerly 
devoured.  This  same  chipmunk,  I think 
it  is,  has  his  den  under  the  barn  near 
me.  Often  he  comes  from  the  stone 
wall  with  distended  cheek -pouches,  and 
pauses  fifteen  feet  away,  close  by  cover, 
and  looks  to  see  if  any  danger  is  impend- 
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ing.  To  reach  his  hole  he  has  to  cross 
an  open  space  a rod  or  more  wide,  and 
the  thought  of  it  evidently  agitates  him 
a little.  I am  sitting  there  looking  over 
my  desk  upon  him,  and  he  is  skeptical 
about  my  being  as  harmless  as  I look. 
“ Dare  I cross  that  ten  feet  of  open  there 
in  front  of  him?”  he  seems  to  say.  He 
sits  up  with  fore-paws  pressed  so 
prettily  to  his  white  breast.  He  is  so 
near  I can  see  the  rapid  throbbing  of  his 
chest  as  he  sniffs  the  air.  A moment  he 
sits  and  looks  and  sniffs,  then  in  hurried 
movements  crosses  the  open,  his  cheek- 
pockets  showing  full  as  he  darts  by  me. 
He  is  like  a baseball-runner  trying  to 
steal  a base:  danger  lurks  on  all  sides; 
he  must  not  leave  the  cover  of  one  base 
till  ho  sees  the  way  is  clear,  and  then — 
off  with  a rush!  Pray  don’t  work  your- 


self up  to  such  a pitch,  my  little  neigh- 
bor; you  shall  make  a home-run  with- 
out the  slightest  show  of  opposition  from 
me. 

One  day  a gray  squirrel  came  along 
on  the  stone  wall  beside  the  road.  In 
front  of  the  house  he  crossed  an  open  bar- 
way,  and  then  paused  to  observe  two  men 
at  work  in  full  view  near  the  house.  The 
men  were  a sculptor,  pottering  with  clay, 
and  his  model.  The  squirrel  sprang  up 
a near-by  butternut-tree,  sat  down  on  a 
limb,  and  had  a good,  long  look.  “ Very 
suspicious,”  he  seemed  to  think;  “ maybe 
they  are  fixing  a trap  for  me”;  and  he 
deliberately  came  down  the  tree  and  re- 
turned the  way  he  had  come,  spinning 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  his  long,  fine 
tail  outlined  by  a narrow  band  of  silver 
as  he  sped  off  toward  the  woods. 


The  Upland 

BY  HENRY  A.  BEERS 

WE  often  go  a-driving  across  the  pleasant  land. 

In  summer  through  the  pine  woods  dark,  or  by  the  ocean  strand; 
But  when  the  orchards  blossom,  and  when  the  apples  fall, 

We  seek  the  high  hill  country  that  props  the  mountain  wall. 


Old  farms  with  mossed  stone  fences,  old  grassy  roads  that  wind 
Forever  on  and  upward  to  higher  fields  behind. 

By  ancient  bush-grown  pastures,  bestrewn  with  boulders  gray, 

And  lonely  meadow  slopes  that  bear  thin  crops  of  upland  hay. 

As,  terrace  over  terrace,  we  climb  the  mountain  stair, 

More  solitary  grow  the  ways,  more  wild  the  farms  and  rare, 

And  slenderer  in  their  rocky  beds  the  singing  brooks  that  go 
Down-slipping  to  the  valley  stream  a thousand  feet  below. 

Above  us  and  above  us  still  the  grim  escarpments  rise, 

Till  homeward  we  must  turn  at  last,  or  ere  the  daylight  dies, 

And  leave  unsealed  the  summit  height,  the  even  ridge  o’erhead, 

Where  smolders  through  the  cedar  screen  the  sunset  embers  red. 

What  should  we  see,  if  once  we  won  on  the  top  step  to  stand? 

A wondrous  valley  world  beyond?  A far-fetched  tableland? 

It  almost  seems  as  though  it-were  the  threshold  of  the  sky, 

And  that  the  foot  which  crossed  that  sill  would  enter  Heaven  thereby. 

And  when,  dear  heart,  the  years  have  left  us  once  again  alone. 

And  from  our  empty  nest  the  broods  have  scattered  forth  and  flown, 
Shall  we  not  have  the  old  horse  round  and  take  the  well-known  track 
Into  the  high  hill  country,  and  never  more  come  back? 
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Maie  Plumage 

BY  GEORG  SCHOCK 


ON  an  August  morning  Leonard 
Fortna  sat  in  his  room  and  hoped 
not  to  be  disturbed  all  day.  Tho 
room  was  not  an  office,  not  a study  or 
a studio,  but  a kind  of  boudoir;  it  was 
very  spacious,  and  cool  and  shadowy 
like  a well,  and  the  music  which  came 
from  somewhere  was  as  pervasive  as 
the  shadows.  There  were  many  appli- 
ances for  rest:  a broad  sofa,  a cushioned 
steamer-chair,  a hammock  to  use  when 
upholstery  was  too  hot.  On  the  top  of 
the  desk  were  two  scrap-books  and  a 
paste  - pot,  a stamp  - album,  three  bulb- 
glasses,  a tobacco-jar,  and  a bird-house 
in  the  form  of  a church  with  a lit- 
tle steeple,  not  quite  finished,  the  knife 
waiting  beside  it.  The  pigeon-holes  were 
full  of  packages  of  seeds,  packages  of  fish- 
hooks, out-of-date  time-tables,  cocoons,  and 
about  a dozen  and  a half  of  pipes ; the  ink- 
stand,  pens,  and  blotter  had  been  pushed 
aside  to  make  way  for  a game  of  soli- 
taire. A bunch  of  dusty  canes  stood  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  in  another  a 
collection  of  fishing-rods  and  a pair  of 
hip-boots.  It  was  a beloved  retreat. 

There  were  three  occupants  besides 
Leonard,  but  none  of  them  disturbed 
him : a white  pointer  lay  under  the  sofa, 
a brown  pointer  lay  under  a chair,  and 
Benny  Stout  was  smoking  one  of  Leon- 
ard’s cigars  and  using  a palm-leaf  fan. 
Benny  was  perfectly  happy  to  be  there, 
and  diffused  the  sentiment  of  uncritical 
admiration.  His  gentle,  sad  eyes  smiled 
behind  his  spectacles,  like  the  eyes  of  a 
deprecating  child:  anybody  could  have 
given  orders  to  Benny. 

A commodious  rocking-chair  was 
placed  where  it  would  catch  any  breeze 
that  there  might  be,  and  in  this,  entirely 
filling  it,  sat  Leonard  Fortna  himself. 
He  was  dressed  in  white  trousers  and  a 
fine  white  shirt,  and  appeared  exquisitely 
kept.  Although  he  was  now  forty-seven 
years  old,  he  did  not  show  it;  his  hair 
was  as  black  as  ever,  his  olive  skin  was 
smooth,  there  was  no  sign  of  change  in 
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his  large  hands,  soft,  deft,  and  suave. 
His  lustrous  brown  eyes  were,  as  usual, 
only  half  open;  he  looked  static.  For  a 
few  minutes,  as  he  smiled  over  the  book 
in  his  hand,  he  forgot  Benny,  but  he 
interrupted  himself,  and  said:  “Shall  I 
drive  ahead?”  His  voice  was  mellow. 

“ I wish  you  would,”  said  Benny. 
“After  what  I left  at  home  it  is  so  cool 
and  peaceful  here,  and  that  music  and 
what  you  read  make  it  seem  like  heaven. 

I could  almost  forget  what  brought  me.” 

“Yes,  it’s  a great  book.” 

Leonard  leafed  it  over,  in  search  of 
another  passage  that  would  interest  hi3 
hearer,  and  went  on  reading,  showing 
considerable  facility  in  his  translation 
into  Pennsylvania  German,  the  only  lan- 
guage Benny  knew. 

“ 1 The  Argus  pheasant  affords  a much 
more  remarkable  case.  The  immensely  de- 
veloped secondary  wing  feathers  are  con- 
fined to  the  male,  and  each  is  ornamented 
with  a row  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  ocelli  above  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  feathers  are  also  elegantly  marked 
with  oblique  stripes  and  rows  of  spots 
of  a dark  color,  like  those  on  the  skin  of 
a tiger  and  leopard  combined.  These 
beautiful  ornaments  are  hidden  until  the 
male  shows  himself  off  before  the  female. 

He  then  erects  his  tail,  and  expands  his 
wing  feathers  into  a great,  almost  up- 
right circular  fan  or  shield.’  ” 

“ That’s  wonderful !”  exclaimed  Benny, 
excited.  “I  have  seen  a peacock  show- 
ing off,  but  I never  heard  of  anything 
like  that  Argus  pheasant.” 

“All  to  please  his  lady  pheasant.  With 
that  motive  even  a bird  will  do  any- 
thing.” 

“I  like  to  watch  my  own  live  stock; 

I like  that  much  better  than  farming; 
but  I never  knew  that  their  ways  were 
important.  Oh,  if  only  a man  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  learn  about  the  birds  and 
animals !” 

“ Yes,  you  would  like  that,”  said  Leon- 
ard. “You  were  made  to  live  among 
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theories  and  specimens,”  he  thought; 
“you  might  have  been  quite  successful 
as  a minor  scientist.” 

The  music  ceased.  Through  the  quiet 
house  a definite  step  approached,  and 
a woman  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She 
was  in  the  late  thirties,  and  large,  with 
much  wavy,  light-red  hair;  her  eyes  were 
light  gray  with  unnoticeable  lashes,  and 
so  direct  that  she  seemed  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  herself  at  all,  but  only  of  her 
purposes.  As  without  haste  to  speak  she 
stood  looking  into  the  room,  her  husband 
did  not  become  less  immobile,  but  hi9 
expression  was  indulgent,  and  there  was 
undeluded  admiration  in  his  placid,  lumi- 
nous eyes. 

“Mrs.  Fortna,  the  burgess  has  been 
reading  to  me  about  such  a wonderful 
bird,  called  the  Argus  pheasant.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  about  it?”  said  Benny, 
with  wistful  friendliness. 

“I  haven’t  time.”  She  avoided  look- 
ing at  Benny,  as  she  continued:  “No 
work  for  the  burgess  this  morning?” 

“ This  is  the  dull  season  in  the  bur- 
gess business,”  he  amiably  replied. 

“ No  work  at  all  ?” 

“You  go  out,  Salome,  and  persuade 
somebody  to  do  something  criminal,  and 
hunt  up  the  constable  to  arrest  him  and 
bring  him  here  before  me,  and  I shall 
punish  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law,  hot  as  it  is.” 

“Have  you  forgotten  the  garden? 
The  weeds  don’t  wait.” 

“I  thought  I might  interrupt  them 
this  afternoon,  if  I am  not  obliged  to  go 
fishing.  I wish  a man  could  weed  in  a 
rocking-chair.” 

“ * Go  to  the  ant/  ” she  quoted,  with  a 
rather  indulgent  smile.  Then  she  went 
away,  and  presently  there  was  heard,  in- 
stead of  distant  music,  the  noise  of  a 
sewing  - machine.  It  sounded  self  - ex- 
onerating; if  Lot  had  used  a sewing- 
machine  when  he  prepared  to  leave  Sod- 
om, it  would  have  sounded  so. 

“ She  is  a darling.  Her  very  nagging 
is  a sign  of  devotion,”  Leonard  thought. 
“ Benny,  why  do  you  fidget  ?” 

“You  think  she  will  extend  the  mort- 
gage, don’t  you  ?” 

“ Yes.  You  needn’t  worry.” 

“I  can’t  help  worrying.  I paid  the 
interest,  but  she  wouldn’t  promise  to  ex- 
tend ; the  best  she  would  do  was  to  tell 


me  to  come  again  in  three  or  four  days. 
With  such  a big  family,  and  doctor  bills 
every  fpw  months,  and  the  farm  needing 
so  many  things  that  cost  bushels  of 
money,  1 often  lie  awake  at  night  and 
wonder  what  in  the  world  I could  do  if 
she  sold  me  up.” 

Some  one  outside  was  heard  inquiring 
for  Leonard  Fortna,  in  a voice  full  of 
aggressive  and  business-like  cheerfulness. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Benny,  appre- 
hensively. 

“That  is  Lewis  Hess’s  voice.  It  was 
he  who  bucked  the  bull  off  the  bridge; 
but  I won’t  get  out  of  my  chair  for  him.” 

The  man  who  strode  in  was  muscular, 
with  a weather-beaten  face,  a dimpled 
chin,  and  a bejeweled  watch-charm.  He 
shook  hands  with  Leonard,  and  passed 
over  Benny,  who  would  have  gone  had 
he  not  been  afraid  of  attracting  atten- 
tion if  he  got  up. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  in  town,” 
said  Leonard,  with  cordiality.  “ We 
don’t  often  see  you.  Of  course,  this  little 
old  place  is  too  small  for  your  interests.” 

“It’s  quiet,  of  course,  but  it’s  a fine 
old  town,  with  plenty  of  room  for  mod- 
ern improvements.  I wonder  that  you, 
so  respected  as  you  are,  have  not  headed 
a movement  to  get  them.” 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use?  Those  who 
agitate  for  modem  improvements  are 
generally  looking  for  a rake-off,  and  I 
have  money  enough.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  encourage  me  to  go 
on,”  Raid  Lewis,  laughing  and  speaking 
in  the  hurriedly  persuasive  manner  that 
he  used  to  country  investors,  “ but  I have 
a scheme  now  for  a modem  improvement, 
and  I came  to  you  first,  as  the  town’s 
leading  citizen.  Don’t  you  want  a block 
of  bank  stock?”  he  said  to  Benny. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  Benny 
listened  to  a monologue  about  affairs  in 
which  the  command  of  sums  that  he 
thought  enormous  was  assumed  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  sewing-machine  stopped,  and  Salome 
came  in.  Lewis  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
bowed  low ; each  measured  the  other  with 
a glance;  he  showed  deference,  and  she 
grace ; her  way  of  saying  “ Mr.  Hess  ” 
made  her  alluringly  remote. 

“Mrs.  Fortna,  this  gentleman  has  a 
scheme  to  start  a bank  in  our  town,”  said 
Benny,  nervously. 
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“ Why  did  I let  the  little  tattler  stay  ?” 
Leonard  thought.  “Now  she  will  hear 
all  about  it,  and  there  will  be  no  peace. 
Well,  the  fat’s  in  the  fire.  Frank! 
Billy!” 

The  pointers  came,  wagging  their  tails, 
and  he  cuddled  in  his  chair,  pulled  their 
ears,  and  gazed  out  between  the  bowed 
shutters  at  the  blaze  of  sunlight  on 
the  tiny,  innumerable  leaves  of  willows, 
which  was  all  he  allowed  himself  to  see 
of  the  hot  world.  The  conversation  be- 
tween his  wife  and  the  promoter  was 
eager,  and  displayed  great  energy  and 
resourcefulness  on  both  sides.  Presently 
the  brown  pointer  lounged  resentfully 
out;  the  white  pointer  followed,  yawning; 
Benny  inconspicuously  departed. 

Leonard  thought : “ This  fellow  is  ex- 
hausting the  oxygen.  Hard  as  it  is,  I 
shall  have  to  move.  I will  bet  myself 
ten  dollars  that  my  departure  will  not 
interrupt  the  conversation.” 

“Betting  with  myself  is  a capital  way 
to  earn  money  for  fun.  How  shall  I get 
the  most  fun  out  of  my  ten?”  he  reflected 
that  evening,  as  he  lay  on  his  sofa  in 
the  moonlight,  in  a state  of  absolute 
peace.  Nothing  moved  in  the  room  ex- 
cept his  cigar-smoke;  near  him  lay  the 
dogs,  full  fed  and  fast  asleep;  the  house 
was  dead  still.  Sometimes  he  heard  foot- 
steps outside,  and  the  voices  of  young 
men  and  girls,  and  a little  breeze  made 
a caressing  sound  in  the  willows. 

The  air  of  the  quiescent  room  was 
stirred  by  the  return  of  Salome,  who 
came  in  from  the  street,  all  elastic  and 
smiling.  If  she  had  anything  to  say  she 
was  not  given  time  to  say  it,  for  he 
greeted  her  boyishly. 

“ Well,  I caught  a fine  lot  of  fish.”  He 
described  them  at  length.  “ And  I found 
a peewee’s  nest,  made  with  moss,  the 
neatest  thing.”  He  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing her  understand  exactly  where  it  was. 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  gloves  while 
she  waited  for  him  to  finish. 

“ Come  here.”  He  caressed  her  cheek 
with  his  hand  as  she  sat  on  the  sofa  be- 
side him.  “Haven’t  seen  you  since  one 
o’clock,  and  it  is  now  nine.” 

The  tone  in  which  she  replied  was 
wonderfully  different,  it  expressed  such 
a different  kind  of  love. 

“I  congratulate  you,  Leonard.  You 
will  be  president  of  the  new  bank.” 


His  hand  dropped.  “What?  What 
have  you  been  doing?” 

“ The  moment  I heard  of  the  project 
I was  determined  that  my  husband  should 
be  president.  I got  all  the  information 
I needed  from  Mr.  Hess.  Now  it  is 
arranged.  I am  very  anxious  to  tell  you 
about  it.” 

With  less  detail  than  he  had  used  in 
telling  about  his  fish  she  put  it  before 
him.  She  had  made  sure  that  Hess  would 
not  start  with  a capitalization  of  less 
than  a hundred  thousand  dollars;  she 
had  seen  her  four  sisters,  and  laid  her 
plan  before  them;  they  had  approved  of 
it,  and  among  them  they  had  subscribed 
twenty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

“Twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  in  this 
community  in  one  afternoon!”  Leonard 
exclaimed. 

“ Because  you  are  to  be  president. 
Aren’t  you  gratified?  They  are  all  en- 
thusiastic over  the  idea  of  having  a bank 
president  in  the  family.” 

“And  I am  to  be  exalted  by  a junta 
of  red-haired  females!”  thought  Leonard. 
He  said:  “Lewis  Hess  isn’t  doing  this 
for  pleasure.  Either  he  will  be  president 
himself,  or  he  has  picked  his  man.  Have 
you  thought  of  that?” 

“ Certainly ; but  he  will  know  no  more 
than  that  he  has  these  subscriptions  until 
the  subscribers  meet  to  organize  and  he 
finds  himself  outvoted.” 

“You  have  twenty-nine  thousand;  you 
need  over  fifty  for  a controlling  interest.” 

“I  shall  use  that  five  thousand  cash 
of  yours  now  waiting  to  be  invested.” 

“ Oh!” 

“I  am  particularly  glad  that  that  is 
available.  I need  a respectable  amount 
of  cash  when  I apply  for  my  charter, 
and  cash  is  not  always  easy  to  find  in  a 
community  like  this.” 

“ Well,  that  only  gives  you  thirty- 
four.” 

“ The  rest  I shall  supply,”  said  Salome, 
taking  her  gloves  from  the  table  and 
straightening  them  out.  Her  husband 
waited. 

“I  need  seventeen  thousand  more  to 
control  the  vote.  I own  bonds  worth 
something  over  twelve  thousand ; two 
mortgages,  one  for  three  thousand,  one 
for  two;  my  farm  is  worth  at  least  four, 
and  my  little  red  house  on  Franklin 
Street  about  two  thousand.” 
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“Then  your  idea  is  to  realize  on  the 
bonds  and  the  larger  mortgage,  and  bor- 
row on  the  real  estate  ? It’s  a pity  Benny 
Stout  can’t  pay;  the  two  thousand  from 
his  mortgage  would  come  in  well,”  said 
Leonard,  temporarily  interested. 

“ I’ll  raise  it.” 

With  an  accession  of  irritation  Leon- 
ard thought : “ Oh,  what  would  any  man 
say  to  this  ? Going  to  glory  on  the 
money  of  ray  wife’s  family!  Dear,”  he 
said,  “ I hope  you  will  not  insist  on  put- 
ting so  much  of  your  patrimony,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  sisters’,  into  what  I con- 
sider a doubtful  project.” 

“Dear,  it  can’t  be  doubtful  with  you 
at  the  head  of  it.” 

“But  I don’t  want  to  be  at  the  head 
of  it.  I am  no  officer-seeker;  and  you 
have  already  made  me  burgess  and  elder 
and  I don’t  know  what;  I am  plastered 
all  over  with  offices,  all  to  please  you.” 

“Leonard,  my  heart  is  set  on  this; 
I want  to  see  you  president.  Do  you 
think  even  our  family  feeling  would 
have  influenced  my  sisters  to  trust  their 
money  to  any  of  the  other  brothers- 
in-law?  There  is  not  another  man  for 
whom  they  would  have  done  it.  The 
whole  town  respects  your  integrity  and 
your  ability,  and  it  makes  me  so  proud 
and  so  happy,  my  dear,  dear  Leonard !” 

She  was  fairly  blooming.  She  did  not 
require  him  to  say  much,  and  he  said 
very  little  as  he  caressed  her.  He 
thought,  “She  is  a darling:  a head  as 
good  as  a man’s,  and  a woman  all  the 
rest  of  her.  I have  a fellow-feeling  for 
Benny’s  Argus  pheasant.  He  needs  his 
fine  feathers  to  please  his  mate,  and  I 
need  official  positions.” 

He  remained  in  this  frame  of  mind 
for  four  comfortable  days,  and  on  the 
fifth  he  was  certain  that  his  peace  was 
well  protected  by  the  isolating  rain. 
Wrapped  in  a dressing-gown,  and  with  the 
companionship  of  the  white  pointer,  who 
was  passing  some  of  his  abundant  leisure 
in  meditation,  and  of  the  brown  pointer, 
who  was  licking  his  paws,  he  lay  in  his 
cushioned  steamer-chair  and  read  seed- 
catalogues  with  exciting  illustrations  of 
floral  and  vegetable  ideals.  He  was  in- 
credibly tranquil  until  Benny  came  in. 

Benny  sat  down  uninvited:  this  was 
the  room  in  which  he  had  been  perfectly 
happy,  and  now  he  was  perfectly  miser- 


able. Even  his  clothes  appeared  de- 
pressed, and  one  leg  of  his  trousers  had 
worked  up,  showing  a stocking  as  un- 
tidy as  Hamlet’s.  He  gazed  at  Leonard 
with  red  eyes,  and  the  white  pointer  came 
over  and  sniffed  at  him. 

“ She  will  not  extend,”  he  said. 

“ What  did  you  say  ?” 

“ She  will  not  extend  the  mortgage  on 
my  farm.  She  must  have  her  money 
by  Friday;  and  either  I must  pay  or 
she  will  sell  it  to  somebody  who  will  sell 
me  up.  I asked  her  how  for  God’s  sake 
I was  to  get  it.” 

“You  must  have  misunderstood  her, 
Benny.” 

“No.  That’s  what  she  said.  I must 
lose  my  farm.  She  doesn’t  need  the 
money  as  I need  it,  a rich  woman  like 
her.” 

“ Can’t  you  borrow  ?” 

“ I tried  at  one  bank,  but  they  say  my 
place  is  so  run  down  that  it  is  not  se- 
curity for  the  amount.  I think  just  as 
much  of  my  home  as  anybody,  and  that 
is  what  they  said  about  it.” 

“Haven’t  you  any  relative  or  friend 
who  would  help  you  out?” 

“ I have  no  one  at  all  to  turn  to.  All 
my  relatives  are  as  poor  as  I am;  some 
of  them  I have  had  to  help  when  I could : 
I can’t  now.  I have  no  friends.” 

“ You  know  the  transfer  of  that  mort- 
gage from  one  owner  to  another  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  will  be  fore- 
closed. It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
new  owner  will  hold  it  as  an  investment.” 

“ He  could  sheriff  me  at  any  time,  and 
I know  he  would.  I have  no  luck.” 

“ Benny  is  a young  fellow  — young, 
young!  And  he  has  five  children,  four 
of  them  sons!  And  he  says  he  has  no 
luck!”  Leonard  thought. 

“I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  you 
can  persuade  her.” 

“ I persuade  her  ?” 

“ Can’t  you  ?”  Benny  left  it  all  to  him. 

“ I cannot.” 

“ Maybe  you  would  be  willing  to  go  on 
my  note,  so  that  I could  borrow  the 
money  ?” 

“And  what  security  have  you  to  offer 
me  if  you  have  none  for  the  bank  ?” 

“ I haven’t  a thing  in  the  world  ex- 
cept the  farm  and  a lot  of  children.” 

“Why  don’t  you  try  again  to  borrow 
on  your  farm  ? If  one  bank  will  not  give 
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it  to  you,  try  another,”  said  Leonard,  a 
little  more  sympathetically. 

“ I don’t  want  to  borrow  on  my  farm,” 
Benny  protested.  “ I want  to  own  it 
dear.  I don’t  want  to  have  to  keep  on 
waking  up  at  night  and  wondering  what 
I can  do  if  I am  sheriffed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I can’t  stand  it  any  longer.” 

Leonard  broke  into  a quiet  laugh. 
"You  want  to  own  it  dear,”  he  mim- 
icked. "I  don’t  blame  you.  I should 
prefer  that,  too,  in  your  place.” 

“Won’t  you?” 

“ I will  not.  I promised  my  wife  never 
to  indorse,”  said  Leonard,  weightily. 

“Then  the  best  I can  look  for  is  to 
come  down  to  being  a tenant  farmer.” 

Leonard  continued  to  watch  him,  with 
the  whimsical  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

“Fll  bet  myself  ten  cents  that  inside 
of  fifteen  minutes  my  wife  will  come 
over  from  her  side  of  the  house  to  see 
me,”  he  said,  a short  time  later.  “Ten 
cents:  I can’t  afford  to  lose  more  than 
that  to  myself  for  a long,  long  time  to 
come.  So  I shall  have  to  move;  there 
ia  not  enough  privacy  for  me  here  at 
present.  I shall  go  to  bed.  No  one  ex- 
pects anything  of  a man  who  is  in  bed.” 

He  extracted  himself  from  his  chair 
and  left  the  room  in  real  haste;  and  two 
hours  passed  before  he  returned,  re- 
freshed, and  found  Salome  waiting  for 
him.  Apparently  she  had  sat  there  some 
time,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her 
knees  and  her  ears  filled  with  the  sounds  of 
the  rain;  and  at  his  approach  she  straight- 
ened into  a more  formal  attitude,  and 
looked  at  him  intensely  but  not  intimate- 
ly. He  did  not  look  at  her,  for  the  dis- 
pleasure he  had  felt  with  her  was  all  be- 
hind him,  and  he  was  delighted  with 
what  he  had  in  his  hand.  This  was  a 
dry  twig,  from  which  hung  a dry  cocoon, 
with  the  late  occupant  clinging  to  it. 
Although  the  furry  body  was  rough  and 
unfinished,  the  feathered  antenn©  were 
already  perfect;  the  wide,  gray  wings, 
marked  with  iridescent  eyes,  were  crum- 
pled, fluttering  heavily  and  throbbing. 

“Look  at  the  ocelli,”  said  Leonard. 
“He  was  so  late  in  appearing  that  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  I have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  miracle  of  birth,”  he  added, 
gravely. 

As  he  relapsed  into  his  chair,  removing 


his  eyes  temporarily  from  the  moth,  he 
happened  to  notice  her,  and  saw  that  she 
was  unusually  handsome.  The  dampness 
made  her  light-red  hair  curl  around  her 
forehead  and  temples,  and  her  lips  were 
very  red.  Also  he  noted  with  a pro- 
ficient glance  her  appearance  of  ac- 
centuated temperament  and  femininity. 

“ What’s  that  white  slip  on  the  floor?” 

“ The  check  you  gave  Benny.” 

“Did  he  give  it  to  you?” 

“ Before  the  ink  was  dry.” 

Although  after  circumventing  her  he 
retained  no  animosity  toward  her,  he  did 
retain,  after  his  disproportionate  kind- 
ness to  Benny,  a feeling  of  active  cham- 
pionship for  Benny,  like  that  of  the 
patron  for  the  client.  He  laughed. 

“ The  little  beggar ! I made  it  a con- 
dition that  he  was  to  cash  the  check, 
and  give  you  the  money,  and  say  noth- 
ing to  anybody,  and  I really  thought  he 
would  hold  his  tongue;  but  he  can’t  help 
telling  everything  he  knows.” 

“He  said  he  would  keep  it  a secret 
from  every  one  but  me,  but  he  wanted 
me  to  know  how  far  above  other  men  you 
are,  and  what  a big  heart  you  have.  He 
said  you  had  promised  me  not  to  indorse, 
but  you  had  never  promised  not  to  lend ; 
and  you  needed  no  security  because  you 
knew  he  was  honest  and  would  pay  when 
he  could.” 

After  watching  the  moth  for  a mo- 
ment, Leonard  said,  easily:  “Well,  dear, 
I meant  you  to  hear  about  this  in  an- 
other way;  but  now  you  know  it;  and 
wasn’t  it  a pleasure  to  you  to  see  Benny 
so  relieved  and  so  happy?” 

“You  are  very  careful  of  Benny’s 
feelings.” 

“You  have  a nervous  animosity  to 
Benny’s  type,”  he  observed. 

“I  never  had  any  respect  for  charity 
at  other  people’s  expense.” 

He  glanced  sharply  at  her;  then,  with 
reluctance,  he  explained.  “I  hated  the 
idea  from  the  beginning.  I hated  the 
means  you  employed:  the  money  of  your 
family  and  the  sacrifice  of  Benny.  I 
didn’t  care  to  be  so  taken  for  granted, 
either;  I like  a horse,  but  I have  a fellow- 
feeling  for  a mule ; so  I let  it  all  go.” 

“You  would  not  have  dared  to  treat  a 
man  so.” 

In  the  pause  that  followed  she  was 
realizing  that  she  might  work  and  plan 
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• with  all  her  might,  pledge  everything 
she  had,  do  miracles,  and  he  could  still 
lie  there,  with  laughter  in  his  baffling 
eyes,  and  bring  her  efforts  all  to  nothing; 
and  he  was  appreciating  the  fact  that  her 
quiet  virulence  indicated  a sense  of  in- 
jury which  demanded  more  of  an  effort 
from  him  than  he  had  yet  made. 

" After  all,”  he  recommenced,  "if  you 
are  determined  to  go  into  this,  you  could 
realize  on  your  house  or  on  your  farm.” 

"I  wa9  bom  on  that  farm:  it  was  the 
home  of  my  girlhood.  I was  married  to 
you  there.  And  I have  always  loved  that 
little  red  house.  I want  to  own  them 
clear.” 

"Like  Benny,”  he  thought.  He  said, 
"You  might  have  raised  that  small  sum 
by  subscription.” 

"My  sisters  have  given  me  all  they 
can.  I can’t  ask  any  one  outside  the 
family,  for  Lewis  Hess  might  hear  of  it. 
Besides,  as  you  well  knew,  it  was  the 
cash  that  was  important.” 

"You  might  have  come  to  me;  I could 
have  realized  on  something.  I told  you 
this  was  half  animosity  to  Benny;  and 
you  never  could  stand  being  crossed.” 

"I  thought  I had  all  I needed  until  I 
saw  the  check  which  proved  that  you  had 
misled  me.  Of  course,  no  one  who  knows 
you  as  I do  would  try  to  persuade  you,” 
she  said,  in  a polite  tone;  and  as  he 
heard  her  accuse  him  as  he  in  his  own 
mind  had  often  accused  her,  he  winced. 

" But  the  opinion  every  one  has  of  you 
— doesn’t  that  make  you  want  to  use  your 
abilities  ? Are  you  really  satisfied  to  live 
like  an  old  maid  with  a competence?” 

He  gave  her  an  odd,  sad  look.  "I 
shouldn’t  be,  if  we  had  any  one  to  profit 
by  what  I might  make  or  do;  but  we 
have  only  ourselves.  Benny  has  five.” 

She  emitted  a dry  sob.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  right  word  from  him  would 
have  brought  her  to  him  in  ardent  sub- 
mission, but  the  depth  of  his  own  feel- 
ings so  embarrassed  him  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  on  an  indifferent  subject. 

" 1 thought  I heard  Hess’s  voice  this 
afternoon.  Did  he  consult  you  about  his 
bank?” 

" He  did,”  she  answered,  with  the 
smoothness  of  a person  who  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  control  of  a situation. 
" He  is  going  away  to-day,  but  he  will  be 
back  in  a week,  and  then  he  wants  to  have 


the  first  stockholders’  meeting  in  this 
room.  Oh,  he  is  such  a man!”  she  said, 
with  eager  hostility. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  con- 
siderably more  than  he  understood  in 
her  changes  of  expression.  "Look  here, 
Salome.  What  really  happened?” 

She  sat  smiling  to  herself. 

"Why  don’t  you  answer  me?” 

She  was  silent,  smiling. 

"Have  you  been  waiting  here  since 
Benny  Stout  left  to  treat  me  like  this?” 

" No ! I have  had  other  things  to  think 
of  since  Benny  Stout  left.” 

"You  are  not  the  woman  to  leave  a 
check  for  two  thousand  dollars,  even 
unindorsed,  lying  forgotten  on  the  floor; 
and  you  have  had  other  things  to  think 
of  since  Benny  left.”  His  luminous, 
astute  eyes  opened  wide.  She  met  them : 
she  was  not  afraid. 

" So  he  made  love  to  you?” 

Intensely  recalling  the  respect  with 
which  Hess  had  consulted  her  about  his 
business,  which  was  delicious  to  her, 
made  as  she  was  for  enterprise;  then  his 
challenging  look  and  his  unexpectedly 
soft  lips,  she  looked  deliberately  at  one 
and  another  of  the  trivial  adjuncts  of 
her  husband’s  trivial  occupations : the 
little  church,  the  scrap-books,  the  bulb- 
glasses;  and  at  him — dwelling  upon  his 
effeminate  hands,  his  fat  hips,  his  gown. 

" Don’t  you  know  how  you  look  ?”  said 
she. 

"I  am  finding  out  how  I look  to  you. 
Haven’t  you  everything  to  make  a woman 
happy?”  said  he. 

" Everything  that  would  have  made  me 
happy  if  I had  been  another  kind  of 
woman.” 

He  arose,  walked  toward  her,  not  with- 
out dignity,  and  taking  her  chin  in  his 
hand,  he  forcibly  raised  her  head  and 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

At  that  she  flung  her  arms  around  him 
as  he  stood  before  her.  "Leonard!”  she 
appealed  to  him,  "you  were  not  always 
like  this!” 

" So  ? Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?” 

She  separated  herself  from  him  and 
walked  out.  She  did  not  enter  that  room 
again  for  a week;  but  when  the  day  for 
the  stockholders’  meeting  came  she  had 
to  enter  it.  That  evening  the  room 
was  coldly  clean,  the  pointers  excluded, 
the  appliances  for  rest  pushed  back 
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against  the  walls,  and  the  desk  closed 
upon  Leonard’s  toys;  three  lamps  were 
burning,  straight  chairs  were  arranged 
in  rows,  and  an  arm  - chair  behind  a 
marble-topped  table  awaited  the  presid- 
ing officer.  Salome  had  made  it  look  like 
the  scene  of  a cottage  prayer-meeting. 

The  subscribers,  most  of  whom  were 
large,  substantially  dressed,  dignified, 
country  men  and  women,  came  early, 
and  were  received  by  Salome.  The  red 
heads  of  her  four  sisters  were  to  be 
seen  in  a tall  row,  face  to  face  with  the 
- empty  chair;  Benny,  whose  presence 
caused  surprise,  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
room,  in  his  flimsy  Sunday  suit  and 
beaming  apprehensively ; and  the  door 
was  watched  for  Lewis  Hess,  but  he  was 
late.  The  last  person  to  appear  was 
Leonard  himself;  and  as  he  went  from 
one  person  to  another,  speaking  in  his 
very  quiet,  cordial  manner,  those  whom 
he  addressed  plainly  felt  distinguished. 

“ This  meeting  might  have  been  to 
make  him  president;  and,  oh,  what  a 
president  he  would  have  made!”  thought 
Salome. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her.  He  stood 
behind  the  marble-topped  table,  ran  his 
eye  over  the  people,  and,  in  his  mellow 
voice,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  asked  for  the  nomination  of  a per- 
manent chairman.  He  was  nominated, 
and  elected  unanimously. 

As  he  proceeded,  restraint  diminished. 
The  news  that  the  stock  had  been  over- 
subscribed was  received  with  approval 
but  no  surprise.  Several  motions  were 
made  and  carried  with  such  rapid  pre- 
cision that  the  voters  themselves  jested 
in  whispers,  it  was  so  obvious  that  they 
were  carrying  out  a cut-and-dried  plan; 
but  there  was  a slight  pause,  of  respect 
for  the  importance  of  the  transaction, 
when  Leonard  said,  “ The  next  business 
before  the  meeting  is  the  election  of  a 
president.” 

Benny,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  arose,  weak  but  de- 
termined, and  said,  “ I nominate  Mr. 
Leonard  Fortna.” 

He  did  not  sit  down;  he  continued: 
“For  he  is  the  man  for  this  office.  The 
whole  county  knows  how  successful  he 
was  when  he  was  in  business  for  him- 
self; there  is  no  one  else  in  the  com- 
munity so  respected  and  so  trusted — his 


word  is  as  good  as  when  any  other  man 
swears  on  the  Bible;  but  what  he  really 
is  no  one  knows  who  does  not  know  what 
he  did  for  me.  He  advanced  what  I 
needed,  without  security,  thousands  of 
dollars,  when  my  farm  was  going  to  be 
sold  for  a mortgage.” 

“ This  sounds  as  if  it  were  being  pro- 
nounced over  my  corpse!”  thought  Leon- 
ard. Then  his  face  softened  into  a very 
happy  smile,  for  his  neighbors  were  nod- 
ding and  clapping. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a forcible 
interruption.  Some  one  dashed  down 
the  street,  into  the  house  with  a bang 
of  the  door,  into  the  room  without  cere- 
mony. Lewis  Hess  had  some  difficulty 
in  checking  his  own  impetus. 

“I  returned  to  this  town  not  fifteen 
minutes  ago,  and  found  waiting  for  me 
a notice  of  a stockholders’  meeting  which 
was  then  going  on,”  he  accused.  “That 
was  the  first  I knew  of  it.  Now,  who  is 
responsible  for  this?” 

“You  are  out  of  order,  Mr.  Hess,  and 
when  you  speak  please  address  the  chair,” 
Leonard  blandly  requested. 

“I  am  addressing  the  whole  meeting. 
I came  here  and  worked  hard,  and  got 
a lot  of  subscriptions.  I went  away  for 
a week,  to  give  some  investors  time  to 
make  up  their  minds  and  to  attend  to 
other  business.  I came  back  to  find  my 
enterprise  taken  out  of  my  hands  and 
carried  on  by  I don’t  know  whom.  Now 
I want  to  know  one  thing:  am  I to  be 
elected  president  of  this  bank?  If  not, 
I want  to  know  it,  so  that  I do  no  more 
work  for  nothing.” 

The  stockholders  exchanged  compas- 
sionate smiles,  and  Leonard,  without 
recognizing  Hess,  who  was  still  on  his 
feet,  said,  “ There  is  a motion  before  the 
meeting  to  elect  Leonard  Fortna  presi- 
dent of  this  bank.” 

The  forms  were  complied  with:  the 
vote  was  a unanimous  aye — a large  and 
hearty  sound. 

“ You  can’t  do  this!”  shouted  Lewis,  his 
feelings  breaking  through  his  suave,  pro- 
moter’s manner.  “ It  isn’t  legal.  I’ll 
sue.”  He  tried  to  browbeat  them  until  he 
saw  that  they  all  regarded  him  as  an 
interesting  exhibition;  then,  turning  in 
Salome’s  direction,  he  appealed;  but  she 
looked  stolid,  and  he  saw  that  he  would 
get  nothing  from  her. 
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“ You,  Fortna,  I knew  you  were  a poor 
soul,  but  I didn’t  know  you  were  a crook,” 
he  shouted.  “ I hope  you  will  lose  all 
their  money  for  them,  and  land  in  jail.” 

He  went,  amid  tolerant  laughter.  The 
elderly  people  were  quite  pleased  with 
the  excitement;  they  felt  as  if  they  had 
been  at  some  sort  of  show;  and  the  out- 
sider’s amusing  behavior  was  talked  about 
as  much  as  the  prospects  of  the  new  bank 
when  the  meeting  was  closed  and  they 
gradually  departed.  Benny  went  last  of 
all;  his  joy  made  him  almost  frisk.  The 
door  was  shut,  and  Leonard  and  Salome 
remained  together,  in  the  changed  room, 
where  the  three  lamps  were  burning, 
among  the  disorderly  rows  of  chairs. 

Both  hesitated.  “I  went  about  to  the 
people  Hess  had  interviewed,”  said  Leon- 
ard, “ and  I found  them  interested  in 
the  project,  but  they  had  no  confidence 
in  Hess.  I found  it  easy  to  persuade 
them.  I gave  Benny  one  share,  so  that 
he  could  have  a voice  and  nominate  me. 
The  charter  will  be  applied  for  to-morrow. 
Are  you  pleased?” 

That  the  man  could  shake  off  his  mid- 
dle age  and  display  more  than  the  energy 
of  youth,  and  that  he  could  be  so  mag- 
nanimous as  to  ignore  Lewis  Hess  as  an 
issue  between  them,  was  so  wonderful 
that  he  could  not  speak ; and  as  he 
waited,  the  thought  passed  through  Leon- 
ard’s mind,  making  him  smile  to  himself : 


“ Now  I have  done  my  best.  Will  it  be 
enough  ? I feel  like  Benny’s  Argus  pheas- 
ant.” 

She  faltered,  “What  made  you  do  it, 
Leonard  ?” 

“ I did  it  for  you.  I have  been  a lazy 
man  because  there  was  nothing  to  work 
for;  I was  always  ready  to  work  if  it 
were  worth  while.  When  I found  that  I 
had  nearly  lost  you,  it  was  worth  while.” 

Although  she  failed  to  perceive  that 
she  had  been  still  nearer  to  losing  him, 
she  felt,  while  Lewis  Hess  passed  out 
of  her  mind  into  oblivion,  as  bashful  as  a 
girl,  and  very  little  acquainted  with  her 
husband.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
but  he  took  her  into  his  arms,  which  she 
found  were  not  flaccid,  and  although  the 
wounds  they  had  dealt  each  other  were 
sore,  they  kissed. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  returned  to  his 
room,  in  his  gown  again,  followed  by  the 
rejoicing  pointers,  and  dragging  his 
steamer-chair.  He  turned  out  two  of  the 
lamps,  lighted  a cigar,  laid  himself  out 
at  ease,  and  folded  his  hands.  Now  he 
was  alone  with  himself.  The  smoke  rose; 
various  expressions  crossed  his  face;  he 
gave  a deep  sigh  of  anticipative  weari- 
ness; there  followed,  and  remained,  a 
look  of  humorous  toleration.  To-morrow, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  would  ride  in 
triumph  through  Persepolis;  but  not  un- 
til to-morrow. 


Transit 

BY  ANNA  McCLURE  SHOLL 

LOVE  came,  but  I only  saw 
/ The  glow  of  the  rose,  I only  heard 
The  high  lark  sing  where  the  heavens  lift 
For  the  joy  of  a bird. 

Love  fled,  but  I only  knew 

The  creep  of  the  dark,  of  the  winter’s  cold, 
Of  far-off  sounds  in  an  empty  house, 

When  the  day  was  old. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  Menace  op  the  Mountain 

FAR  away,  sharply  cutting  the  ether, 
rise  the  great  sterile  peaks  and 
ridges.  Here  a stark,  bare  wall 
like  a prison  which  shuts  in  a city  of 
men  forbidden  the  blithe  world  of  sun 
and  song  and  freedom;  yonder,  a giant 
of  a lost  world  stretched  out  in  stony 
ease,  sleeping  on,  while  over  his  grey 
quiet,  generations  of  men  pass  — first 
savage,  warring,  brown  races  alien  to 
each  other;  then  following,  white  races 
with  faces  tanned  and  burnt  by  the  sun, 
and  smothered  in  unkempt  beard  and 
hair — men  restless  and  coarse  and  brave, 
and  with  ancient  sins  upon  them,  but 
wjth  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and  the 
language  of  the  prophets  on  their  lips; 
with  iron  will,  with  hatreds  as  deep  as 
their  race-love  is  strong.  They  with 
their  cattle  and  their  herds,  and  the 
clacking  wagons  carrying  homes  and  for- 
tunes, whose  women  were  housewives 
and  warriors  too.  Coming  after  these, 
men  of  fairer  aspect,  adventurous,  self- 
willed,  intent  to  make  cities  in  the 
wilderness;  to  win  open  spaces  for  their 
kinsmen,  who  had  no  room  to  swing  the 
hammer  in  the  workshops  of  their  far- 
off  northern  island  homes;  or  who,  having 
room,  stood  helpless  before  the  fumace3 
where  the  fires  had  left  only  the  ashes 
of  past  energies. 

Up  there,  these  mountains  which,  like 
Marathon,  look  on  the  sea.  But  lower  the 
gaze  from  the  austere  hills,  slowly  to 
the  plains  below.  First  the  grey  of  the 
mountains,  turning  to  brown,  then  the 
bare  bronze  rock  giving  way  to  a tum- 
bled wilderness  of  boulders,  where  lizards 
lie  in  the  sun,  where  the  mere-cat  teases 
the  gazelle.  Then  the  bronze  merging 
into  a green  so  deep  and  strong  that  it 
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looks  like  a blanket  spread  upon  the  up- 
lands, but  broken  by  kopjes,  shelterless 
and  lonely,  rising  here  and  there  like 
watch  - towers.  After  that,  below  and 
still  below,  the  flat  and  staring  plain, 
through  which  runs  an  ugly  rift  turn- 
ing and  twisting  like  a snake,  and  mov- 
ing on  and  on,  till  lost  in  the  arc  of 
other  Hills  away  to  the  east  and  the 
south;  a river  in  the  waste,  but  still 
only  a muddy  current  stealing  between 
banks  baked  and  sterile.  A sinister 
stream,  giving  life  to  the  veldt,  like 
some  gloomy  giver  of  good  gifts  paying 
a debt  of  atonement. 

On  certain  Dark  Days  of  the  winter  of 
1899-1900,  if  you  had  watched  those  tur- 
gid waters  flow  by,  your  eyes  would  have 
seen  tinges  of  red  like  blood;  and  fol- 
lowing the  stain  of  red,  gashed  lifeless 
things,  which  had  been  tom  from  the 
ranks  of  sentient  beings. 

Whereupon,  lifting  your  eyes  from 
the  river,  you  would  have  seen  the  an- 
swer to  your  question — masses  of  men 
mounted  and  unmounted,  who  moved,  or 
halted,  or  stood  like  an  animal  with  a 
thousand  legs  controlled  by  one  mind. 

Or  again  you  would  have  observed  those 
myriad  masses  plunging  across  the  veldt 
still  in  cohering  masses,  which  shook  and 
broke  and  scattered,  regathering  again, 
as  though  drawn  by  a magnet,  but  leaving 
stark  remnants  in  their  wake. 

Great  columns  of  troops  which  had 
crossed  the  river  and  pushed  on  into  a 
zone  of  fierce  fire,  turn  and  struggle  back 
again  across  the  stream;  other  thou- 
sands of  men,  who  had  not  crossed,  suc- 
cor their  wounded,  and  retreat  steadily, 
bitterly  to  places  of  safety,  the  victims 
of  blunders  from  which  comes  the  bloody 
punishment  of  valor. 

Beyond  the  grey  mountains  were  Brit- 
ish men  and  women  waiting  for  succor 
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from  forces  which  poured  death  in  upon 
them  from  the  malevolent  kopjes,  for  relief 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  and  hunger. 
They  waited  in  a straggling  town  of  the 
open  plain  circled  by  threatening  hills, 
where  the  threat  became  a blow,  and  the 
blow  was  multiplied  a million  times. 
Gaunt,  fighting  men  sought  to  appease 
the  craving  of  starvation  by  the  boiled 
carcasses  of  old  horses,  while,  in  caves 
and  dug-outs,  feeble  women,  with  un- 
dying courage,  kept  alive  the  flickering 
fires  of  life  in  their  children,  and  smiled 
to  cheer  the  tireless,  emaciated  warriors 
who  went  to  meet  Death,  or  with  a su- 
perior yet  careful  courage,  stayed  to  re- 
ceive or  escape  him. 

When  night  came,  across  the  hills  and 
far  away  in  the  deep  blue,  white  shaking 
streams  of  light  poured  upward,  telling 
the  besieged  forces  over  there  at  Lord- 
kop  that  rescue  would  come,  that  it  was 
moving  on  to  the  mountain.  How  many 
times  had  this  light  in  the  sky  flashed 
the  same  grave  pledge,  in  the  mystic 
code  of  the  heliograph,  “We  are  gaining 
ground.  We  will  reach  you  soon”  How 
many  times,  however,  had  the  message 
also  been,  “Not  yet — hut  soon” 

Men  died  in  this  great  camp  at  the 
Drietval  from  wounds  and  from  fever, 
and  others  went  mad  almost  from  sheer 
despair;  yet  whenever  the  Master  Player 
called,  they  sprang  to  their  places  with 
a new-born  belief  that  he  who  had  been 
so  successful  in  so  many  long-past  bat- 
tles would  be  right  in  the  end  with  his 
old  rightness,  though  he  had  been  wrong 
so  often  on  the  Drietval. 

Others  there  were  who  were  sick  of 
the  world  and  wished  “to  be  well  out 
of  it  ” — as  they  said  to  themselves.  Some 
had  been  cruelly  injured,  and  desire  of 
life  was  dead  in  them ; others  had  in- 
jured, and  remorse  had  slain  peace. 
Others  still  there  were  who,  having  done 
evil  all  their  lives,  knew  that  they 
could  not  retrace  their  steps,  and  yet 
shrank  from  a continuance  of  the  old 
bad  things. 

Some  indeed,  in  the  red  futile  sacrifice, 
had  found  what  they  came  to  find;  but 
some  still  were  left  whose  recklessness 
did  not  avail.  Comrades  fell  beside 
them,  but,  unscathed,  they  went  on  fight- 
ing. Injured  men  were  carried  in  hun- 
dreds to  the  hospitals,  but  no  wounds 


brought  them  low.  Bullets  were  sprayed 
around  them,  but  none  did  its  work  for 
them.  Shells  burst  near,  but  no  savage 
shard  mutilated  their  bodies. 

Of  these  was  Ian  Stafford. 

Three  times  he  had  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  where  Death  came 
sweeping  down  the  veldt  like  rain,  but 
It  passed  him  by.  Horses  and  men  fell 
round  his  guns,  yet  he  remained  un- 
injured. He  was  patient.  If  Death 
would  not  hasten  to  meet  him,  he  would 
wait.  Meanwhile,  he  would  work  while 
he  could,  but  with  no  thought  beyond  the 
day,  no  vision  of  the  morrow. 

He  was  one  of  the  machines  of  war. 
He  was  as  one  with  his  General,  he  was  the 
beloved  of  his  men,  but  he  was  the  man 
with  no  future,  though  he  studied  the 
campaign  with  that  thoroughness  which 
had  marked  his  last  years  in  diplomacy. 

He  was  much  among  his  own  wounded 
men,  much  with  others  who  were  com- 
forted by  his  solicitude,  by  the  courage 
of  his  eye,  and  the  grasp  of  his  firm, 
friendly  hand.  It  was  at  what  the  sol- 
diers called  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital 
that  he  came  in  living  touch  again  with 
the  life  he  had  left  behind. 

He  knew  that  Rudyard  Byng  had  come 
to  South  Africa;  but  he  knew  no  more. 
He  knew  that  Jasmine  had,  with  Lady 
Tynemouth,  purchased  a ship  and  turned 
it  into  a hospital  at  a day’s  notice;  but 
as  to  whether  these  two  had  really  come 
to  South  Africa,  and  harbored  at  the  Cape, 
or  Durban,  he  had  no  knowledge.  He 
never  looked  at  the  English  newspapers 
which  arrived  at  Drietval  River.  He 
was  done  with  that  old  world  in  which 
he  once  worked;  he  was  concerned  only 
for  this  narrow  field  where  an  Empire’s 
fate  was  being  solved. 

Night,  the  dearest  friend  of  the  sol- 
dier, had  settled  on  the  veldt.  A thou- 
sand fires  were  burning,  and  there  were 
no  sounds  save  the  murmuring  voices 
of  myriads  of  men,  and  the  stamp  of 
hoofs  where  the  Cavalry  and  Mounted 
Infantry  horses  were  picketed.  Food  and 
fire,  the  priceless  comfort  of  a blanket 
on  the  ground,  and  a saddle  or  kit  for 
a pillow  gave  men  compensation  for  all 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  day; 
and  they  spent  little  thought  on  the 
morrow. 
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The  soldier  lives  in  the  present.  His 
rifle,  his  horse,  his  boots,  his  blanket, 
the  commissariat,  a dry  bit  of  ground  to 
sleep  on — these  are  the  things  which  oc- 
cupy his  mind.  His  heroism  is  inci- 
dental, the  commonplace  impulse  of  the 
moment.  He  does  things  because  they 
are  there  to  do,  not  because  some  great 
passion,  some  exaltation,  seizes  him.  His 
is  the  real  simple  life.  So  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  Stafford  as  he  left  his  tent 
after  he  had  himself  inspected  every 
man  and  every  horse  in  his  battery 
that  lived  through  the  day  of  death, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  Stay  Awhile 
Hospital. 

“This  is  the  true  thing,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  gazed  at  the  wide  camp. 
He  turned  his  face  here  and  there  in 
the  starlight,  and  saw  life  that  but  now 
was  moving  in  the  crash  of  great  guns,  the 
shrieking  of  men  terribly  wounded,  the 
agony  of  mutilated  horses,  the  bursting 
of  shells,  the  hissing  scream  of  the  pom- 
pom, and  the  discordant  cries  of  men 
fighting  an  impossible  fight. 

“ There  is  no  pretense  here,”  he  re- 
flected. “It  is  life  reduced  down  to  the 
bare  elements.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  superficial  thing.  It's  all  business. 
It’s  all  naked  human  nature.” 

At  that  moment  his  eye  caught  one  of 
those  white  messages  of  the  sky  flashing 
the  old  bitter  promise,  " We  shall  reach 
you  soon ” All  at  once  he  forgot  him- 
self, and  a great  spirit  welled  up  in  him. 

“Soon!”  The  light  in  the  sky  shot 
its  message  over  the  hills. 

That  was  it.  The  present,  not  the 
past.  Here  was  work,  the  one  thing  left 
to  do. 

“ And  it  has  to  be  done,”  he  said  aloud, 
as  he  walked  on  swiftly,  a spring  to  his 
footstep.  Presently  he  mounted  and  rode 
away  across  the  veldt.  Buried  in  his 
thoughts,  he  was  only  subconsciously 
aware  of  what  he  saw  until,  after  an 
hour’s  riding,  he  pulled  rein  at  the 
door  of  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital,  which 
was  some  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
force. 

As  he  entered,  a woman  in  a nurse’s 
garb  passed  him  swiftly.  He  scarcely 
looked  at  her;  he  was  only  conscious 
that  she  was  in  great  haste.  Her  eyes 
seemed  looking  at  some  inner,  hidden 
thing,  and,  though  they  glanced  at  him, 


appeared  not  to  see  him  or  to  realize 
more  than  that  some  one  was  passing. 

But  suddenly,  to  both,  after  they  had 
passed,  there  came  an  arrest  of  attention. 
There  was  a consciousness,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sight  of  the  eyes, 
that  a familiar  presence  had  gone  by. 
Each  turned  quickly,  and  their  eyes  came 
back  from  regarding  the  things  of  the 
imagination,  and  saw  each  other  face  to 
face.  The  nurse  gave  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  and  ran  forward. 

Stafford  held  out  a hand.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  he  did  it,  that  it  stretched 
across  a great  black  gulf,  and  found  an- 
other hand  in  the  darkness  beyond. 

“ Al’mah  I”  he  said,  in  a voice  of  pro- 
test as  of  companionship. 

Of  all  those  he  had  left  behind,  this  was 
the  one  being  whom  to  meet  was  not  dis- 
turbing. He  wished  to  encounter  no  one 
of  that  inner  circle  of  his  tragic  friend- 
ship, but  he  realized  that  Al’mah  had 
had  her  tragedy  too,  and  that  her  suf- 
fering could  not  be  less  than  his  own. 

The  same  dark  factor  had  shadowed  the 
lives  of  both.  Adrian  Fell  owes  had  in- 
jured them  both  through  the  same  wom- 
an, had  shaken,  if  not  shattered,  the 
fabric  of  their  lives.  However  much  they 
two  were  blameworthy,  they  had  been 
sincere,  they  had  been  honorable  in 
their  dishonor,  they  had  been  “falsely 
true.”  They  were  derelicts  of  life,  with 
the  comradeship  of  despair  as  a link 
between  them. 

“Al’mah!”  he  said  again.  Then,  with 
a bitter  humor,  he  added,  “You  here — 

I thought  you  were  a prima  donna  P* 

The  flicker  of  a smile  crossed  her  odd, 
fine,  strong  face.  “ This  is  grand  opera,” 
she  said.  “It  is  the  Niebelungen  Bing 
of  England.” 

“To  end  in  the  Twilight  of  the 
Gods?”  he  rejoined  with  a hopeless  kind 
of  smile. 

They  turned  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
hospital  and  stepped  into  the  night.  For 
a moment  they  stood  looking  at  the 
great  camp  far  away  to  right  and  left, 
and  to  the  lone  mountains  yonder,  where 
the  Boer  commandos  held  the  passes  and 
trained  their  merciless  armament  upon 
all  approaches.  Then  he  said  at  last: 
“Why  have  you  come?  You  had  your 
work  in  England.” 

“ What  is  my  work  ?”  she  asked. 
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“ To  heal  the  wounded,”  he  answered. 

“ I am  trying  to  do  that,”  she  replied. 

“ You  are  trying  to  heal  bodies,  but 
it  is  a bigger,  greater  thing  to  heal  the 
wounded  mind.” 

“I  am  trying  to  do  that  too.  It  is 
harder  than  the  other.” 

“ Whose  minds  are  you  trying  to 
heal?”  he  questioned,  gently. 

“ i Physician,  heal  thyself  ’ was  the  old 
command,  wasn’t  it?  But  that  is  harder 
still.” 

“Must  one  always  be  a saint  to  do  a 
saintly  thing?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  not  clever,”  she  replied,  “and 
I can’t  make  phrases.  But  must  one 
always  be  a sinner  to  do  a wicked  thing? 
Can’t  a saint  do  a wicked  thing,  and  a 
sinner  do  a good  thing  without  being 
called  the  one  or  the  other?” 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  apologize  for 
not  being  able  to  make  phrases.  I sup- 
pose you’d  say  there  is  neither  absolute 
saintliness  nor  absolute  wickedness,  but 
that  life  is  helplessly  composite  of  both, 
and  that  black  really  may  be  white. 
You  know  the  old  phrase,  ‘ Killing  no 
murder.*  ” 

She  seemed  to  stiffen,  and  her  lips 
set  tightly  for  a minute;  then,  as 
though  by  a great  effort,  she  laughed 
bitterly. 

“Murder  isn’t  always  killing,”  she  re- 
plied. “ Don’t  you  remember  the  pro- 
test in  ‘ Macbeth/  ‘Time  was,  when  the 
brains  were  out  the  man  would  die*?” 
Then,  with  a little  quick  gesture  towards 
the  camp,  she  added,  “When  you  think 
of  to-day,  doesn’t  it  seem  that  the  brains 
are  out,  and  yet  that  the  man  still  lives? 
I’m  not  a soldier,  and  this  awful  slaugh- 
ter may  be  the  most  wonderful  tactics, 
but  it’s  all  beyond  ray  little  mind.” 

“ Your  littleness  is  not  original  enough 
to  attract  notice,”  he  replied  with  gentle 
irony.  “ There  is  almost  an  epidemic 
of  it.  Let  us  hope  we  shall  have  an 
antidote  soon.” 

There  was  a sudden  cry  from  inside 
the  hospital.  Al’mah  shut  her  eyes  for 
a moment,  clenched  her  fingers,  and  be- 
came very  pale;  then  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  turned  her  face  towards  the 
door,  as  though  waiting  for  some  one  to 
come  out. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  asked. 
“Some  bad  ease?” 
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“Yes — very  bad,”  she  replied. 

“One  you’ve  been  attending?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  arm — the  artillery?”  he  asked 
with  sudden  interest. 

“Yes,  the  artillery.” 

He  turned  towards  the  door  of  the 
hospital  again.  “ One  of  my  men  ? What 
battery?  Do  you  know?” 

“ Not  yours — Schiller’s.” 

“Schiller’s!  A Boer?” 

She  nodded.  “A  Boer  spy,  caught  by 
Boer  bullets,  as  he  was  going  back.” 

“When  was  that?” 

“This  morning  early.” 

“ The  little  business  at  Wortmann’s 
Drift?” 

She  nodded.  “ Yes,  there.” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand.  Was  he 
in  our  lines — a Boer  spy?” 

“Yes.  But  he  wore  British  uniform, 
he  spoke  English.  He  was  an  English- 
man once.” 

Suddenly  she  came  up  close  to  him, 
and  looked  into  his  face  steadily.  “I 
will  tell  you  all,”  she  said  scarce  above 
a whisper.  “He  came  to  spy,  but  he 
came  also  to  see  his  wife.  She  had 
written  to  ask  him  not  to  join  the 
Boers,  as  he  said  he  meant  to  do,  or, 
if  he  had,  to  leave  them  and  join  his 
own  people.  He  came,  but  not  to  join 
his  fellow  - countrymen.  He  came  to 
get  money  from  his  wife,  and  he  came 
to  spy.” 

All  at  once  an  illuminating  thought 
shot  into  Stafford’s  mind.  He  remem- 
bered something  that  Byng  once  told  him. 

“His  wife  is  a nurse?”  he  asked  in  a 
low  tone. 

“ She  is  a nurse.” 

“ She  knew  then  that  he  was  a spy  ?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,  she  knew.  I suppose  she  ought 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial.  She  did  not 
expose  him.  She  gave  him  a chance  to 
escape.  But  he  was  shot  as  he  tried  to 
reach  the  Boer  lines.” 

“And  was  brought  back  here  to  his 
wife — to  you . Did  he  let  them”  — he 
nodded  towards  the  hospital — “ know  he 
was  your  husband?” 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  showed 
strain,  but  it  did  not  tremble.  “ Of 
course.  He  would  not  spare  me.  He 
never  did — it  was  always  like  that.” 

ITe  caught  her  hand  in  his.  “ You 
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have  courage  enough  for  a hundred,”  he 
said. 

“ I have  suffered  enough  for  a hun- 
dred,” she  responded. 

Again  that  sharp  cry  rang  out,  and 
again  she  turned  anxiously  towards  the 
door. 

“ I came  to  South  Africa  on  the  chance 
of  helping  him  in  some  way,”  she  replied. 
“ It  came  to  me  that  he  might  need  me.” 

“You  paid  the  price  of  his  life  once 
to  Kruger — after  the  raid,  I’ve  heard,” 
he  said. 

“Yes,  I owed  him  that,  and  as  much 
more  as  was  possible,”  she  responded  with 
a dark  pained  look. 

“His  life  is  in  danger — an  operation?” 
ha  questioned. 

“Yes.  There  is  one  chance;  but  they 
could  not  give  him  an  anesthetic,  and 
they  would  not  let  me  stay  with  him. 
They  forced  me  away — out  here.”  She 
appeared  to  listen  again.  “That  was 
his  voice — that  crying,”  she  added  pres- 
ently. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  better  he  should 
go?  If  he  recovers  there  would  only 
be — ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  to  be  tried  as  a spy — a rene- 
gade Englishman!  But  he  would  rather 
live  in  spite  of  that,  if  it  was  only  for 
m hour.” 

“ To  love  life  so  much  as  that — a spy !” 
Stafford  reflected. 

“ Not  so  much  love  of  life  as  fear  of — ” 
die  stopped  short. 

“To  fear — silence  and  peace!”  he  re- 
marked darkly  with  a shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  he  added:  “Tell  me,  if  he 
does  not  die,  and  if — if  he  is  pardoned 
by  any  chance,  do  you  mean  to  live  with 
him  again?” 

A bitter  laugh  broke  from  her.  “ How 
do  I know?  What  does  any  woman  know 
what  she  will  do  until  the  situation  is 
before  her!  She  may  mean  to  do  one 
thing  and  do  the  complete  opposite.  She 
may  mean  to  hate,  and  will  end  by  loving. 
She  may  mean  to  kiss  and  will  end  by 
killing.  She  may  kiss  and  kill  too  all  in 
one  moment,  and  still  not  be  inconsistent. 
She  would  have  the  logic  of  a woman. 
Oh,  how  do  I know  what  I would  do — 
what  I will  do!” 

The  door  of  the  hospital  opened.  A 
surgeon  came  out,  and  seeing  Al’mah, 
moved  towards  the  two.  Stafford  went 


forward  hurriedly,  but  Al’mah  stood  like 
one  transfixed.  There  was  a whispered 
word,  and  then  Stafford  came  back  to 
her. 

“You  will  not  need  to  do  anything,” 
he  said. 

“He  is  gone  — like  that!”  she  whis- 
pered in  an  awed  voice.  “ Death,  death — 
so  many  die!”  She  shuddered. 

Stafford  passed  her  arm  through  his, 
and  drew  her  towards  the  door  of  the 
hospital. 

A half  - hour  later  Stafford  emerged 
again  from  the  hospital,  his  head  bent  in 
thought.  He  rode  slowly  back  to  his  bat- 
tery, unconscious  of  the  stir  of  life  round 
him,  of  the  shimmering  white  messages 
from  the  besieged  town  beyond  the  hills. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
woman  he  had  left  tearless  and  composed 
beside  the  bedside  of  the  man  who  had 
so  vilely  used  her.  He  was  reflecting  how 
her  life,  and  his  own,  and  the  lives  of  at 
least  three  others,  were  so  tangled  to- 
gether that  what  twisted  the  existence  of 
one  disturbed  all.  In  one  sense  the  woman 
he  had  just  left  in  the  hospital  was  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  yet  now  she  seemed  to 
be  the  only  living  person  to  whom  he 
was  drawn. 

He  remembered  the  story  he  had  once 
heard  in  Vienna  of  a man  and  a woman 
who  both  had  suffered  betrayal,  who  both 
had  no  longer  a single  illusion  left,  who 
had  no  love  for  each  other  at  all,  in  whom 
indeed  love  was  dead — a mangled,  mur- 
dered thing;  and  yet  who  went  away  to 
the  island  of  Corfu  together,  and  there 
at  length  found  a pathway  out  of  despair 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Between  these 
two  there  had  never  been  even  the  faint 
shadow  of  romance  or  passion;  but  in 
the  terrible  mystery  of  pain  and  hu- 
miliation, they  had  drawn  together  to 
help  each  other,  through  a breach  of 
all  social  law,  in  pity  of  each  other. 
He  apprehended  the  real  meaning 
of  the  story  when  Vienna  was  alive 
with  it,  but  he  understood  far,  far  bet- 
ter now. 

A pity  as  deep  as  any  feeling  he  had 
ever  known  had  come  to  him  as  he  stood 
with  Al’mah  beside  the  bed  of  her  dead 
renegade  man ; and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  two  also  might  well  bury  them- 
selves in  the  desert  together,  and  minister 
to  each  other’s  despair.  It  was  only  the 
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swift  thought  of  a moment,  which  faded 
even  as  it  saw  the  light;  but  it  had  its 
origin  in  that  last  flickering  sense  of 
human  companionship  which  dies  in  the 
atmosphere  of  despair.  “ Every  man  must 
live  his  dark  hours  alone,”  a broken-down 
actor  once  said  to  Stafford  as  he  tried  to 
cheer  him  when  the  last  thing  he  cared  for 
had  been  taken  from  him — his  old,  faded, 
misshapen  wife ; when  no  faces  sent  warm 
glances  to  him  across  the  garish  lights. 
“ It  is  no  use,”  this  Roscius  had  said,  “ ev- 
ery man  must  live  his  dark  hours  alone.” 

That  very  evening,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Drietval,  Jigger,  Stafford’s  trumpeter, 
had  said  a thing  to  him  which  had  struck 
a chord  that  rang  in  empty  chambers  of 
his  being.  He  had  found  Jigger  sitting 
disconsolate  beside  a gun,  which  was  yet 
grimy  and  piteous  with  the  blood  of  men 
who  had  served  it,  and  he  asked  the  lad 
what  his  trouble  was. 

In  reply  Jigger  had  said,  “When  it  ’it 
?m  ’e  curled  up  like  a bit  o’  shaving. 
An’  when  I done  what  I could  ’e  says, 
* It’s  a speshul  for  one  now,  an’  it’s  lone- 
ly goinV  ’e  says.  When  I give  ’im  a drink 
’e  says,  ‘It  ’d  do  me  more  good  later, 
little  ’un’;  an’  ’e  never  said  no  more 
except,  ‘ One  at  a time  is  the  order — 
only  one.’” 

Not  even  his  supper  had  lifted  the  cloud 
from  Jigger’s  face,  and  Stafford  had  left 
the  lad  trying  to  compose  a letter  to  the 
mother  of  the  dead  man,  who  had  been 
an  especial  favorite  with  the  trumpeter 
from  the  slums. 

Stafford  was  roused  from  his  reflections 
by  the  grinding,  rumbling  sound  of  a 
train.  He  turned  his  face  towards  the 
railway  line. 

“A  troop-train  — more  food  for  the 
dragons,”  he  said  to  himself.  He  could 
not  see  the  train  itself,  but  he  could  see 
the  head-light  of  the  locomotive,  and  he 
could  hear  its  travail  as  it  climbed  slowly 
the  last  incline  to  the  camp. 

“ Who  comes  there  !”  he  said  aloud,  and 
in  his  mind  there  swept  a premonition 
that  the  old  life  was  finding  him  out,  that 
its  invisible  forces  were  converging  upon 
him.  But  did  it  matter?  He  knew  in 
his  soul  that  he  was  now  doing  the  right 
thing,  that  he  had  come  out  in  the  open 
where  all  the  archers  of  penalty  had  a 
fair  target  for  their  arrows.  He  wished 
to  be  “ Free  among  the  dead  that  are 


wounded  and  that  lie  in  the  grave  and 
are  out  of  remembrance  ” but  he  would 
do  no  more  to  make  it  so  than  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  men  were  doing  on 
these  battle-fields. 

“ Who  comes  there!”  he  said  again,  his 
eyes  upon  the  white,  round  light  in  the 
distance,  and  he  stood  still  to  try  and 
make  out  the  black,  winding,  groaning 
thing. 

Presently  he  heard  quick  footsteps,  and 
he  turned. 

A small,  alert  figure  stopped  short,  a 
small,  abrupt  hand  saluted.  “The  Gen- 
eral Commanding  ’as  sent  for  you,  sir.” 

It  was  trumpeter  Jigger  of  the  Artil- 
lery. 

“ Are  you  the  General’s  orderly,  then  ?” 
asked  Stafford  quizzically. 

“The  orderly’s  gone  w’ere  ’e  thought 
’e’d  find  you,  and  I’ve  come  w’ere  I 
know’d  you’d  be,  sir.” 

“ Where  did  he  think  he’d  find  me  ?” 

“Wiv  the  ’osses,  sir.” 

A look  of  gratification  crossed  Staf- 
ford’s face.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
army  as  one  who  looked  after  his  horses 
and  his  men.  “And  what  made  you 
think  you’d  find  me  at  the  hospital,  Jig- 
ger ?” 

“ Becos  you’d  been  to  the  ’osses,  sir.” 

“Did  you  tell  the  General’s  orderly 
that?” 

“No,  your  gTyce— no,  sir,”  he  added 
quickly,  and  a flush  of  self-reproach 
came  to  his  face,  for  he  prided  him- 
self on  being  a real  disciplinarian,  a 
disciple  of  the  correct  thing.  “ I 
thought  I’d  like  ’im  to  see  our  ’osses, 
an’  how  you  done  ’em,  an’  I’d  find  you 
as  quick  as  ’e  could,  wiv  a bit  to  the 
good  maybe.” 

Stafford  smiled.  “Off  you  go,  then. 
Find  that  orderly.  Say,  Colonel  Staf- 
ford’s compliments  to  the  General  Com- 
manding and  he  will  report  himself  at 
once.  See  that  you  get  it  straight, 
trumpeter.” 

Jigger  would  rather  die  than  not  get 
it  straight,  and  his  salute  made  that 
quite  plain. 

“ It’s  made  a man  of  him,  anyhow,” 
Stafford  said  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
the  swiftly  disappearing  figure.  “He’s 
as  straight  as  a nail,  body  and  mind — 
poor  little  devil.  . . . How  far  away  it 
all  seems!” 
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A quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was 
standing  beside  the  troop-train  which 
he  had  seen  laboring  to  its  goal.  It  was 
carrying  the  old  regiment  of  the  General 
Officer  Commanding,  who  had  sent  Staf- 
ford to  its  Colonel  with  an  important 
message.  As  the  two  officers  stood  to- 
gether watching  the  troops  detrain  and 
make  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  baggage 
and  equipment,  Stafford’s  attention  was 
drawn  to  a woman  some  little  distance 
away,  giving  directions  about  her  im- 
pedimenta. 

“Who  is  the  lady?”  he  asked,  while 
in  his  mind  was  a sensible  stir  of  recog- 
nition. 

“Ah,  there’s  something  like  the  real 
thing  I”  his  companion  replied.  “She 
is  doing  a capital  bit  of  work.  She  and 
Lady  Tynemouth  have  got  a hospital- 
ahip  down  at  Durban.  She’s  come  to 
link  it  up  better  with  the  camp.  It’s 
Budyard  Byng’s  wife.  They’re  both  at 
it  out  here.” 

" Who  comes  there!”  Stafford  had  ex- 
claimed with  a sense  of  premonition  but 
now. 

Jasmine  had  come. 

He  drew  back  in  the  shadow  as  she 
turned  round  towards  them. 

“ To  the  Hospital — the  Stay  Awhile 
Hospital,”  he  heard  her  say. 

He  saw  her  face,  but  not  clearly.  He 
had  glimpse  of  a Jasmine  not  so  daintily 
pretty  as  of  old,  not  so  much  of  a Dresden- 
china  shepherdess;  but  with  the  face  of 
a woman  who,  watching  the  world  with 
understanding  eyes,  and  living  with  an 
understanding  heart,  had  taken  on  some- 
thing of  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Life 
behind  life.  It  was  only  a glimpse  he 
had,  but  it  was  enough.  It  was  more 
than  enough. 

“ Where  is  Byng  ?”  he  asked  his  fellow- 
officer. 

“He’s  been  up  there  with  Tain’s  Bri- 
gade for  a fortnight.  He  was  in  Kim- 
berley, but  got  out  before  the  investment, 
went  to  Cape  Town  and  came  round  here 
— to  be  near  his  wife.  I suppose.” 

“ He  is  soldiering,  then  ?” 

“He  was  a Colonel  in  the  Rand  Rifles 
once.  He’s  with  the  South  African  Horse, 
now  in  command  of  the  regiment,  at- 
tached to  Tain.  Tain’s  out  of  your  beat 
— away  on  the  right  flank  there.” 

Presently  Stafford  saw  Jasmine  look 


in  their  direction;  then,  on  seeing  Staf- 
ford’s companion,  she  came  forward 
hastily.  The  Colonel  left  Stafford  and 
went  forward  to  meet  her. 

A moment  afterwards,  she  turned  and 
looked  at  Stafford.  Her  face  was  now 
deadly  pale,  but  showed  no  agitation. 
She  was  in  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp, 
but  he  was  in  the  shadow.  For  one 
second  only  she  gazed  at  him,  then  she 
turned  and  moved  away  to  the  Cape  cart 
awaiting  her.  The  Colonel  saw  her  in, 
then  returned  to  Stafford. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  and  be  intro- 
duced?” the  Colonel  asked.  “I  told  her 
who  you  were.” 

“Hospital-ships  are  not  in  my  line,” 
Stafford  answered  casually.  “ Women 
and  war  don’t  go  together.” 

“ She’s  a nurse,  she’s  not  a woman,” 
was  the  paradoxical  reply. 

“ She  knows  Byng  is  here  ?” 

“I  suppose  so.  It  looks  like  a clever 
bit  of  strategy  — junction  of  forces. 
There’s  a lot  of  women  at  home  would 
like  the  chance  she  has — at  a little  less 
cost.” 

“What  is  the  cost?” 

“Well,  that  ship  didn’t  cost  less  than 

£100,000.” 

“Is  that  all f” 

The  Colonel  looked  at  Stafford  in  sur- 
prise. But  Stafford  was  not  thinking 
of  the  coin. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

“and  never  the  twain  shall  meet!” 

AS  the  Cape  cart  conveying  Jasmine 
to  the  hospital  moved  away  from 
the  station,  she  settled  down  into  the 
seat  beside  the  driver  with  the  helpless- 
ness of  one  who  had  received  a blow. 
Her  body  swayed  as  though  she  would 
faint,  and  her  eyes  closed  and  stayed 
closed  for  so  long  a time  that  Corporal 
Shorter,  who  drove  the  rough  little  pair 
of  Argentines,  said  to  her  sympathet- 
ically : 

“ It’s  all  right,  ma’am.  We’ll  be  there 
in  a jiffy.  Don’t  give  way.” 

This  friendly  solicitude  had  immediate 
effect.  Jasmine  sat  up,  and  thereafter 
held  herself  as  though  she  was  in  her 
yellow  salon  in  Park  Lane. 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied  serenely  to 
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Corporal  Shorter.  “ It  was  a long,  tiring 
journey,  and  I let  myself  go  for  a mo- 
ment.” 

“A  good  night's  rest  'll  do  you  a lot 
of  good,  ma'am,”  he  ventured.  Then 
he  added,  “Beggin'  pardon,  ain't  you 
Mrs.  Colonel  Rudyard  Byng?” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  the  man 
inquiringly.  “Yes,  I am  Mrs.  Byng.” 

“ Thank  you,  ma'am.  Now  how  did 
I know  ? Why,”  he  chuckled,  “ I saw  a 
big  B on  the  luggage,  and  I knew  you 
was  from  the  Hospital-Ship — they  told 
me  that  at  the  Stay  Awhile;  and  the 
rest  was  easy,  ma'am.  I had  a mate 
along  o'  your  barge.  He  was  one  *of 
them  the  Boers  got  at  Talana  Hill. 
They  chipped  his  head-piece  nicely,  just 
like  the  4.7's  flay  the  kopjes  up  there. 
My  mate's  been  writing  to  me  about 
you.  We're  a long  way  from  home,  Joey 
and  me,  and  a bit  o'  kindness  is  a bit 
of  all  right  to  us.” 

“Where  is  your  home?”  Jasmine 
asked,  her  fatigue  and  oppression  lift- 
ing. 

He  chuckled  as  though  it  were  a joke, 
as  he  answered:  “Australia  onct  and 
first.  My  mate,  Joey  Clynes,  him  that's 
on  your  ship,  we  was  both  born  up  be- 
yond Bendigo.  When  we  cut  loose  from 
the  paternal  leash,  so  to  speak,  we  had 
a bit  of  boundary-riding,  rabbit-killing, 
shearing  and  sun-downing — all  no  good, 
year  by  year.  Then  we  had  a bit  o'  luck 
and  found  a mob  of  warrigals  — horses 
run  wild,  you  know.  We  stalked  'em 
for  days  in  the  drought-time  to  a water- 
course, and  got  'em,  and  coaxed  'em 
along  till  the  floods  come,  then  we  sold 
'em,  and  with  the  hard  tin  shipped  for 
to  see  the  world.  So  it  was  as  of  old. 
And  by  and  by  we  found  ourselves  down 
here,  same  as  all  the  rest,  puttin'  in  a 
bit  o'  time  for  the  Flag.” 

Jasmine  turned  on  him  one  of  those 
smiles  which  had  made  her  so  many 
friends  in  the  past — a smile  none  the  less 
alluring  because  it  had  lost  that  erstime 
flavor  of  artifice  and  lure  which,  however 
hidden,  had  been  part  of  its  power.  Now 
it  was  accompanied  by  no  slight  droop- 
ing of  the  eyelids.  It  brightened  a look 
which  was  direct  and  natural. 

“It's  a good  thing  to  have  lived  in 
the  wide  distant  spaces  of  the  world,” 
she  responded.  “A  man  couldn't  easily 


be  mean  or  small  where  life  is  so  simple 
and  so  large.” 

His  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  She 
was  so  easy  to  get  on  with,  he  said  to 
himself,  and  she  certainly  had  a wonder- 
fully kind  smile.  But  he  felt  too  that 
she  needed  greater  wisdom,  and  he  was 
ready  to  give  it — a friendly  character- 
istic of  the  big  open  spaces  “where  life 
is  so  simple  and  so  large.” 

“ Well,  that  might  be  so  along  o'  some 
continents,”  he  remarked,  “ but  it  wasn't 
so  where  Joey  Clynes  and  me  was  nour- 
ished, so  to  speak.  I tripped  up  on  a 
good  many  mean  things  from  Bendigo 
to  Thargomindah  and  back  around.  The 
back-blocks  has  its  tricks  as  well  as  the 
towns,  as  you  would  see  if  you  come 
across  a stock-rider  with  a cheque  to  be 
broke  in  his  hand.  I’ve  seen  six  months' 
wages  go  bung  in  a day  with  a stock- 
rider on  the  gentle  jupe.  But  again, 
peradventure,  I've  seen  a man  that  had 
lost  ten  thousand  sheep  tramp  fifty  miles 
in  a blazing  sun  with  a basket  of  lambs 
on  his  back,  savin'  them  two  switherin' 
little  papillions  worth  nothin'  at  all, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  — just  as 
mates  have  done  here  on  this  sala- 
manderin'  veldt,  same  as  Colonel  Rud- 
yard Byng  did  to-day  along  o'  Wort- 
mann's  Drift.” 

Jasmine  had  been  trying  to  ask  a 
question  concerning  her  husband  ever 
since  the  man  had  mentioned  his  name, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  She 
had  never  spoken  of  him  directly  to  any 
one  since  she  had  left  England,  had 
never  heard  from  him,  had  written  him 
no  word,  was,  so  far  as  the  outer  acts 
of  life  were  concerned,  as  distant  from 
him  as  Corporal  Shorter  was  from  his 
native  Bendigo.  She  had  been  busy  as 
she  had  never  before  been  in  her  life, 
in  a big,  comprehensive,  useful  way.  It 
had  seemed  to  her  in  England,  as  she 
carried  through  the  negotiations  for  the 
Yaloria,  fitted  it  out  for  the  service  it 
was  to  render,  directed  its  administra- 
tion over  the  heads  of  the  committee 
appointed,  for  form's  sake,  to  assist  Lady 
Tynemouth  and  herself,  that  the  spirit 
of  her  grandfather  was  over  her,  watch- 
ing her,  inspiring  her.  This  had  become 
almost  an  obsession  with  her.  Her  grand- 
father had  had  belief  in  her,  delight  in 
her,  and  now  the  innumerable  talks  she 
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had  had  with  him  as  to  the  way  he  had 
done  things  gave  her  confidence  and  a key 
to  what  she  had  to  do.  It  was  the  first 
real  work,  for  what  she  did  for  Ian  Staf- 
ford in  diplomacy  was  only  playing  upon 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  with  a 
skilled  intelligence,  with  an  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  men,  and  a capacity 
for  managing  them.  The  first  real 
pride  she  had  ever  felt  soothed  her 
angry  soul. 

Her  grandfather  had  been  more  in  her 
mind  than  any  one  else  — than  either 
Rudyard  or  Ian  Stafford.  Towards  both 
of  these  her  mind  had  slowly  and  almost 
unconsciously  changed,  and  she  wished 
to  think  about  neither.  There  had  been 
a revolution  in  her  nature,  and  all  her 
tragic  experience,  her  emotions,  and  her 
faculties,  had  been  shaken  into  a crucible 
where  the  fire  of  pain  and  revolt  burned 
on  and  on  and  on.  From  the  crucible 
there  had  come  as  yet  no  precipitation  of 
life’s  elements,  and  she  scarcely  knew 
what  was  in  her  heart.  She  tried  to 
smother  every  thought  concerning  the 
past.  She  did  not  seek  to  find  her  bear- 
ings, or  to  realize  in  what  country  of 
the  senses  and  the  emotions  she  was 
travelling. 

One  thing  was  present,  however,  at 
times,  and  when  it  rushed  over  her  in  its 
fullness,  it  shook  her  as  the  wind  shakes 
the  leaf  on  a tree — a sense  of  indigna- 
tion, of  anger,  or  resentment.  Against 
whom?  Against  all.  Against  Rudyard, 
against  Ian  Stafford;  but  most  of  all,  a 
thousand  times  most  against  a dead  man, 
who  had  been  swept  out  of  life,  leaving 
behind  a memory  which  could  murderous- 
ly sting. 

Now,  when  she  heard  of  Rudyard’s 
bravery  at  Wortmann’s  Drift,  a curious 
thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  her 
veins,  or  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  a 
sensation  new  and  strange  vibrated  in 
her  blood.  *She  had  heard  many  tales 
of  valor  in  this  war,  and  more  than  one 
hero  of  the  Victoria  Cross  had  been  in 
her  charge  at  Durban;  but  as  a child’s 
heart  might  beat  faster  at  the  first  words 
of  a wonderful  story,  so  she  felt  a faint 
suffocation  in  the  throat  and  her  brood- 
ing eyes  took  on  a brighter,  a more  ob- 
jective look,  as  she  heard  the  tale  of 
Wortmann’s  Drift. 

“ Tell  me  about  it,”  she  said,  yet 
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turned  her  head  away  from  her  eager 
historian. 

His  words  were  addressed  to  the  small- 
est pink  ear  he  had  ever  seen  except  on 
a baby,  but  he  was  only  dimly  conscious 
of  that.  He  was  full  of  a man’s  pride 
in  a man’s  deed. 

“ Well,  it  was  like  this,”  he  recited. 

“ Gunter’s  horse  bolted  — Dick  Gunter’s 
in  the  South  African  Horse  same  as 
Colonel  Byng  — his  lot.  Old  Gunter’s 
horse  gits  away  with  him  into  the 
wide  open.  I s’pose  there  must  ha’ 
been  a hunderd  Boers  firing  at  the  run- 
away for  three  minutes,  and  at  last  off 
comes  Gunter.  He  don’t  stir  for  a min- 
ute or  more,  then  we  see  him  pick  him- 
self up  a bit  quick,  but  settle  back  again. 

And  while  we  was  lookin’  and  tossin’ 
pennies  like  as  to  his  chances  out  there, 
a grey  New  Zealand  mare  nips  out  across 
the  veldt  stretchin’  every  string.  We 
knowed  her  all  right,  that  grey  mare — 
a regular  Mrs.  Mephisto,  w’ich  belongs 
to  Colonel  Byng.  Do  the  Boojers  fire 
at  him?  Don’t  theyl  We  could  see 
the  spots  of  dust  where  the  bullets 
struck,  spittin’,  spittin’,  spittin’,  and 
Lord  knows  how  many  hunderd  more 
there  was  that  didn’t  hit  the  ground. 

An’  the  grey  mare  gets  there.  As  cool 
as  a granadillar,  down  drops  Colonel 
Byng  beside  old  Gunter,  down  goes  the 
grey  mare  — Colonel  Byng  had  taught 
her  that  trick,  like  the  Roosian  Cossack 
hosses.  Then  up  on  her  rolls  old  Gunter, 
an’  up  goes  Colonel  Byng,  and  the  grey 
mare  switchin’  her  bobtail,  as  if  she  was 
havin’  a bit  of  mealies  in  the  middle  o’ 
the  day.  But  when  they  was  both  on, 
then  the  band  begun  to  play.  Men  was 
fightin’  of  course,  but  it  looked  as  if  the 
whole  smash  stopped  to  see  what  the 
end  would  be.  It  was  a real  pretty  race, 
an’  the  grey  mare  takin’  it  as  free  as  if 
she  was  carryin’  a little  bit  of  a pipkin 
like  me  instead  of  twenty -six  stone. 

She’s  a flower,  that  grey  mare!  Once 
she  stumbled,  an’  we  knew  it  wasn’t  a 
mere-cat  hole  she’d  found  in  the  veldt, 
and  that  she’d  been  hurt.  But  they 
know,  them  hosses,  that  they  mu9t  do  as 
their  Baases  do;  and  they  fight  right  on. 

She  come  home  with  the  two  all  right. 

She  switched  round  a corner  and  over 
a nose  of  land  where  that  cross-fire 
couldn’t  hit  the  lot,  an’  there  was  the 
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three  of  'em  at  home  for  a cup  o'  tea. 
Why,  ma'am,  that  done  the  army  as  much 
good  to-day,  that  little  go-to-the-devil, 
you  mud  - suckers ! as  though  we'd  got 
Schuster's  Hill.  'Twas  what  we  needed — 
an'  we  got  it.  It  took  our  eyes  off  the 
nasty  little  fact  that  half  of  a regiment 
was  down,  an'  the  other  half  with  their 
job  not  done  as  it  was  ordered.  It  made 
the  S.  A.'s  and  the  Dorchesters  and  the 
Wessex  lot  laugh.  Old  Gunter’s  all 
right.  He's  in  the  Stay  Awhile  now. 
You'll  be  sure  to  see  him.  And  Colonel 
Byng's  all  right,  too,  except  a little  bit 
o'  splinter — " 

“ A bit  of  splinter — 1"  Her  voice  was 
almost  peremptory. 

“ A chip  off  his  wrist  like,  but  he  wasn't 
thinkin'  of  that  when  he  got  back.  He 
was  thinkin'  of  the  grey  mare,  and  she 
was  hit  in  three  places,  but  not  to  men- 
tion. One  bullet  cut  through  her  ear 
and  through  Colonel  Byng's  hat  as  he 
stooped  over  her  neck,  but  the  luck  was 
with  them.  They  was  bom  to  do  a longer 
trek  together.  A little  bit  of  the  same 
thing  in  both  of  'em,  so  to  speak.  The 
grey  mare  has  a temper  like  a hunderd 
wildcats,  and  Colonel  Byng  can  let  him- 
self go  too,  as  you  perhaps  know,  ma'am. 
We've  seen  him  let  loose  sometimes  when 
there  was  shirkers  about,  but  he's  all 
right  inside  his  vest.  And  he's  a good 
feeder.  His  men  get  their  tucker  all 
right.  He  knows  when  to  shut  his  eyes. 
He's  got  a way  to  make  his  bunch — and 
they're  the  hardest  - bit  bunch  in  the 
army  — do  anything  he  wants  'em  to. 
He's  as  hard  himself  as  ever  is,  but  he’s 
all  right  underneath  the  epidermotis." 

All  at  once  there  flashed  before  Jas- 
mine’s eyes  the  picture  of  Rudyard  driv- 
ing Krool  out  of  the  house  in  Park  Lane 
with  a sjambok.  She  heard  again  the 
thud  of  the  rhinoceros  - whip  on  the 
cringing  back  of  the  Boer,  she  heard 
the  moan  of  the  victim  as  he  stumbled 
across  the  threshold  into  the  street,  and 
again  she  felt  that  sense  of  suffocation, 
that  excitement  which  the  child  feels  on 
the  brink  of  a wonderful  romance,  the 
once-upon-a-time  moment. 

They  were  nearing  the  hospital.  The 
driver  silently  pointed  to  it.  He  saw 
that  he  had  made  an  impression,  and  he 
was  content  with  it.  He  smiled  to  him- 
self. 


“ Is  Colonel  Byng  in  the  camp?”  she 
asked. 

“He's  over  — 'way  over,  miles  and 
miles,  on  the  left  wing  with  Kearey's 
brigade  now.  But  old  Gunter’s  here, 
and  you're  sure  to  see  Colonel  Byng 
soon — well,  I should  think  I” 

She  had  no  wish  to  see  Colonel  Byng 
soon.  Three  days  would  suffice  to  do  what 
she  wished  here,  and  then  she  would 
return  to  Durban  to  her  work  there — to 
Alice  Tynemouth,  whose  friendship  and 
wonderful  tactfulness  had  helped  her  in 
indefinable  ways,  as  a more  obvious  sym- 
pathy never  could  have  done.  She  would 
have  resented  one  word  which  would 
have  suggested  that  a tragedy  was  slow- 
ly crushing  out  her  life. 

Never  a woman  in  the  world  was  more 
alone.  She  worked  and  smiled  with  eyes 
growing  sadder,  yet  with  a force  harden- 
ing in  her  which  gave  her  face  a charac- 
ter it  never  had  before.  Work  had  come 
at  the  right  moment  to  save  her  from  the 
wild  consequences  of  a nature  maddened 
by  a series  of  misfortunes  and  penalties, 
for  which  there  had  been  no  warning 
and  no  preparation. 

She  was  not  ready  for  a renewal  of 
the  past.  A few  minutes  before  she  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  Ian  Staf- 
ford, had  seen  him  look  at  her  out  of 
the  shadow  there  at  the  station,  as  though 
she  was  an  infinite  distance  away  from 
him;  and  she  had  realized  with  over- 
whelming force  how  changed  her  world 
was.  Ian  Stafford,  who  but  a few  short 
months  ago  had  held  her  in  his  arms 
and  whispered  unforgettable  things,  now 
looked  at  her  as  one  looks  at  the  image  of 
a forgotten  thing.  She  recalled  his 
words  to  her  that  awful  day  when 
yard  had  read  the  fatal  letter,  and 
world  had  fallen: 

“ Nothing  can  set  things  right  beU 
you  and  me,  Jasmine ” he  had 
“But  there  is  Rudyard . You  must 
him  through . He  heard  scandal  a 
Mennaval  last  night  at  De  Lancy  Scot 
He  didn't  believe  it.  It  rests  with 
to  give  it  all  the  lie.  Good-bye.” 

That  had  been  the  end  — the  hi 
bitter  end.  Since  then  Ian  had  n*  ■ 
spoken  a word  to  her,  nor  she  to  b 
but  he  had  stood  there  in  the  shadow 
at  the  station  like  a ghost,  reproachful, 
unresponsive,  indifferent.  She  recalled 
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now  the  day  when,  after  three  years7  part- 
ing, she  had  left  him  cool,  indifferent, 
and  self-contained  in  the  doorway  of  the 
sweet  - shop  in  Regent  Street ; how  she 
had  entered  her  carriage,  had  clenched 
her  hands,  and  cried  with  wilful  passion : 
“He  shall  not  treat  me  so.  He  shall 
show  some  feeling.  He  shall!  He 
shalir 

Here  was  indifference  again,  but  of 
another  kind.  It  was  not  a woman's 
vanity  in  fury  at  being  despised.  Vanity, 
maybe,  was  still  there,  but  so  slight  that 
it  made  no  contrast  to  the  proud  turmoil 
of  a nature  which  had  been  humiliated 
beyond  endurance;  which,  for  its  mis- 
takes, had  received  accruing  penalties 
as  precise  as  though  they  had  been  cata- 
logued; which  had  waked  to  find  that  a 
whole  lifetime  had  been  an  error,  and 
that  she  had  no  anchor  in  any  set  of 
principles  or  impelling  habits.  She  had 
ever  been  impatient  of  conventions,  al- 
ways determined  to  have  her  own  way, 
to  get  her  share  of  life's  fruits  of 
pleasure  by  forcing  the  hand  of  Fate 
and  Time.  She  had  dared  to  be  her 
own  Providence. 

And  over  all  there  hung  the  shadow 
of  a man’s  death  with  its  black  suspicion. 
When  Ian  Stafford  looked  at  her  from  the 
shadow  of  the  railway  station,  the  ques- 
tion had  flashed  into  his  mind,  Did  she 
kill  him f Around  Adrian  Fellowes'  death 
there  hung  a cloud  of  mystery  which 
threw  a sinister  shadow  on  the  path  of 
three  people.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Jasmine  started  from  her  sleep  with  the 
mystery  of  the  man's  death  torturing 
her,  and  with  the  shuddering  question 
which f on  her  fevered  lips.  Was  it  her 
husband — was  it  Ian  Stafford?  As  he 
galloped  over  the  veldt,  or  sat  with  his 
pipe  beside  the  camp-fire,  Rudyard  Byng 
was  also  drawn  into  the  frigid  gloom  of 
the  ugly  thought,  and  his  mind  asked 
the  question,  Did  she  kill  him  f It  was 
as  though  each  who  had  suffered  from 
the  man  in  life  was  destined  to  be 
menaced  by  his  shade,  till  it  should  be 
exorcised  by  that  person  who  had  taken 
the  useless  life,  saying,  “It  was  I!  I 
did  it." 

As  Jasmine  entered  the  hospital,  it 
seemed  to  her  excited  imagination  as 
though  she  was  entering  a House  of 
Judgment:  as  though  here  in  a court 


of  everlasting  equity  she  would  meet 
those  who  had  played  their  vital  parts 
in  her  life. 

What  if  Rudyard  was  here!  What  if 
in  this  one  day  that  she  was  to  be  here, 
he  was  to  cross  her  path!  What  would 
she  say?  What  would  she  do?  What 
could  be  said  or  done?  Bitterness  and 
resentment  and  dark-  suspicion  were  in 
her  mind — and  in  his.  Her  pride  was 
less  wilful  and  tempestuous  than  on  the 
day  when  she  drove  him  from  her;  when 
he  said  things  which  flayed  her  soul,  and 
left  her  body  as  though  it  had  been 
beaten  with  rods.  Her  bitterness,  her  re- 
sentment had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  understand — and  yet  in  his 
crude  big  way  he  had  really  understood 
better  than  Ian  Stafford. 

She  felt  that  Rudyard  despised  her  now 
a thousand  times  more  than  ever  he 
had  hinted  at  in  that  last  stifling  scene 
in  Park  Lane;  and  her  spirit  rebelled 
against  it.  She  would  rather  that  he 
had  believed  everything  against  her,  and 
had  made  an  open  scandal,  because  then 
she  could  have  paid  any  debt  due  him 
by  the  penalty  most  cruel  a woman  can 
bear.  But  pity,  concession,  the  con- 
descension of  a superior  morality,  was 
impossible  to  her  proud  mind. 

As  for  Ian  Stafford,  he  had  left  her 
stripped  bare  of  one  single  garment  of 
self  - respect.  His  very  kindness,  his 
chivalry  in  defending  her;  his  inflexible 
determination  that  all  should  be  over 
between  them  forever;  that  she  should 
be  prevailed  upon  to  bo  to  Rudyard  more 
than  she  had  ever  been — it  all  drove  her 
deeper  into  an  isolation  which  would 
have  been  her  destruction,  but  that  some- 
thing bigger  than  herself,  a passion  to  do 
things,  lifted  to  idealism  a mind  which 
in  the  past  had  grown  wholly  material- 
istic, which,  in  gaining  wit  and  mental 
skill,  had  missed  the  meaning  of  things, 
the  elemental  sense. 

Corporal  Shorter's  tale  of  Rudyard's 
heroism  had  stirred  her;  but  she  could 
not  have  said  quite  what  her  feeling  was 
with  regard  to  it.  She  only  vaguely 
knew  that  she  was  glad  of  it,  in  a more 
personal  than  impersonal  way.  When 
she  shook  hands  with  the  cheerful  non- 
com.  at  the  door  of  the  hospital,  she 
gave  him  a piece  of  gold  which  he  was 
loth  to  accept  till  she  said : “ But  take 
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it  as  a souvenir  of  Colonel  Byng’s  little 
ride  with  4 Old  Gunter  ’ !” 

With  a laugh,  he  took  it  then,  and 
replied,  “I’ll  not  smoke  it,  Til  not  eat 
it,  and  HI  not  drink  it.  HI  wear  it  for 
luck  and  God-bless-you  I” 

CHAPTER  XXXI 
The  Grey  Horse  and  Its  Rider 

IT  was  almost  midnight.  The  camp 
was  sleeping.  The  forces  of  destruc- 
tion lay  torpid  and  harmless  in  the 
starry  shadow  of  the  night.  There  was 
no  moon,  but  the  stars  gave  a light  that 
relieved  the  gloom.  They  were  so  near 
to  the  eye  that  it  might  seem  a lancer 
could  pick  them  from  their  nests  of  blue. 
The  Southern  Cross  hung  like  a sign  of 
hope  to  guide  men  to  a new  Messiah. 

In  vain  Jasmine  had  tried  to  sleep. 
The  day  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
All  that  happened  in  the  past  four  years 
went  rushing  past,  and  she  saw  herself  in 
scenes  which  were  so  tormenting  in  their 
reality  that  once  she  cried  out  as  in  a 
nightmare.  As  she  did  so,  she  was  an- 
swered by  a choking  cry  of  pain  like  her 
own,  and,  waking,  she  started  up  from 
her  couch  with  poignant  apprehension, 
but  presently  realized  that  it  was  the  cry 
of  some  wounded  patient  in  the  ward 
not  far  from  the  room  where  she  lay. 

It  roused  her,  however,  from  the  half 
wakefulness  which  had  been  excoriated 
by  burning  memories,  and,  hurriedly 
rising,  she  drew  up  the  rough  blind  of 
the  window  and  leaned  out  into  the 
night.  The  air  was  sharp,  but  it  soothed 
her  hot  face  and  brow,  and  the  wild 
pulses  in  her  wrists  presently  beat  less 
vehemently.  She  put  a firm  hand  on 
herself,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  these 
days  when  there  was  no  time  for  brood- 
ing on  her  own  troubles,  and  when,  with 
the  duties  she  had  taken  upon  herself, 
it  would  be  criminal  to  indulge  in  self- 

pity. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  now  into 
the  quiet  night,  the  watch-fires  dotting 
the  plain  had  a fascination  for  her 
greater  than  the  wonder  of  the  southern 
sky  with  its  plaque  of  indigo  sprinkled 
with  silver  dust  and  diamonds.  Those 
fires  were  the  bulletins  of  the  night,  tell- 
ing that  around  each  of  them  men  were 
sleeping,  or  thinking  of  other  scenes,  or 


wondering  whether  the  fight  to-morrow 
would  be  their  last  fight,  and  if  so,  what 
then? 

They  were  to  the  army  like  the  candle 
in  the  home  of  the  cottager.  Those  little 
groups  of  men  sleeping  around  their 
fires  were  like  a family,  where  men  grow 
to  serve  one  another  as  brother  serves 
brother,  knowing  one  another’s  foibles, 
but  preserving  one  another’s  honor  for 
the  family  pride,  risking  life  to  save 
one  another. 

As  J asmine  gazed  into  the  gloom, 
sprinkled  with  a delicate  radiance  which 
did  not  pierce  the  shadows,  but  only 
made  lively  the  darkness,  she  was  sud- 
denly conscious  of  the  dull,  regular  thud 
of  horses’  hoofs  upon  the  veldt.  Troops 
of  Mounted  Infantry  were  evidently 
moving  to  take  up  a new  position  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Master  Player.  The 
sound  was  like  the  ruffle  of  muffled 
hammers.  The  thought  forced  itself  on 
her  mind  that  here  were  men  secretly 
hastening  to  take  part  in  the  grim  lot- 
tery of  life  and  death,  from  which  some 
and  maybe  many  would  draw  the  black 
ticket  of  doom,  and  so  pass  from  the 
game  before  the  game  was  won. 

The  rumbling  clatter  of  hoofs  grew 
distinct.  Now  they  seemed  to  be  al- 
most upon  her,  and  all  at  once  they 
emerged  into  view  from  the  right,  where 
their  progress  had  been  hidden  by  the 
hospital  building.  When  they  reached 
the  hospital  there  came  a soft  com- 
mand, and,  as  the  troops  passed,  every 
face  was  turned  towards  the  building. 
It  was  men  full  of  life  and  the  interest 
of  the  great  game  paying  passing  hom- 
age to  their  helpless  comrades  in  this 
place  of  healing. 

As  they  rode  past,  the  troopers  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  figure  softly  outlined  at 
the  window.  Some  made  kindly  jests, 
chaffing  each  other — “Your  fancy,  old 
slyboots?  Arranged  it  all,  eh!”  . . . 
“Watch  me,  Lizzie,  as  I pass,  and  wave 
your  lily-white  hand!” 

But  others  pressed  their  lips  tight- 
ly, for  visions  of  a woman  somewhere 
waiting  and  watching  flashed  before 
their  eyes;  while  others  still  had  only 
the  quiet  consciousness  of  the  natural 
man,  that  a woman  looks  at  them;  and 
where  women  are  few  and  most  of  them 
are  angels, — the  battle-field  has  no  shel- 
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ter  for  any  other— such  looks  have  deep 
significance. 

The  troops  went  by  steadily,  softly,  and 
9lowly.  After  they  had  all  gone  past,  two 
horsemen  detached  from  the  troop  came 
after.  Presently  one  of  them  separated 
from  his  companion  and  rode  on.  The 
other  came  towards  the  hospital  at  a quick 
trot,  drew  bridle  very  near  Jasmine’s 
window,  slid  to  the  ground,  said  a soft 
word  to  his  charger,  patted  its  neck,  and, 
turning,  made  for  the  door  of  the  hos- 
pital. For  a moment  Jasmine  stood 
looking  out,  greatly  moved,  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  by  this  little  incident  of  the 
night,  and  then  suddenly  the  starlight 
seemed  to  draw  round  the  patient  animal 
standing  at  attention,  as  it  were. 

Then  she  saw  it  was  a grey  horse. 

Its  owner,  as  Corporal  Shorter  pre- 
dicted, had  come  to  see  “ Old  Gunter,” 
ere  he  went  upon  another  expedition  of 
duty.  Its  owner  was  Rudyard  Byng. 

That  was  why  so  strange  a coldness,  as 
of  apprehension  or  anxiety,  had  passed 
through  Jasmine  when  the  rider  had 
come  towards  her  out  of  the  night.  Her 
husband  was  here.  If  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  she  could  touch  him.  If  she 
called,  he  would  come.  If  she  opened 
a door,  she  would  be  in  his  presence. 
If  he  opened  the  door  behind  her,  he 
could — 

She  stepped  back  hastily  into  the  room, 
and  drew  her  nightrobe  closely  about 
her  with  sudden  flushing  of  the  face. 
If  he  should  enter  her  room — she  felt  in 
the  darkness  for  her  dressing-gown.  It 
was  not  on  the  chair  beside  her  bed. 
She  moved  hastily,  and  blundered  against 
a table.  She  felt  for  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  dressing-gown  was  not  there.  Her 
brain  was  on  fire.  Where  was  her  dress- 
ing-gown? She  tried  to  button  the 
nightdress  over  her  palpitating  breast, 
but  abandoned  it  to  throw  back  her  head 
and  gather  her  golden  hair  away  from 
her  shoulders  and  breast.  All  this  in 
the  dark,  in  the  safe  dusk  of  her  own 
room.  . . . Where  was  her  dressing-gown  ? 
Where  was  her  maid?  Why  should  she 
be  at  such  a disadvantage?  She  reached 
for  the  table  again  and  found  a match- 
box. She  would  strike  a light,  and  find 
her  dressing-gown.  Then  she  abruptly 
remembered  that  she  had  no  dressing- 
gown  with  her,  that  she  had  travelled 


with  one  single  bag — little  more  than  a 
hand-bag  — and  it  contained  only  the 
“emergency”  equipment  of  a nursa 
She  had  brought  no  dressing-gown;  only 
the  light  outer  rain  - proof  coat  which 
should  serve  a double  purpose.  She  had 
forgotten  for  a moment  that  she  was 
not  in  her  own  house,  that  she  was  an 
army-woman,  living  a soldier’s  life.  She 
felt  her  way  to  the  wall,  found  the  rain- 
proof coat,  and,  with  trembling  fingers, 
put  it  on.  As  she  did  so  a wave  of  weak- 
ness passed  over  her,  and  she  swayed 
as  though  she  would  fall;  but  she  put 
a hand  on  herself  and  fought  her  grow- 
ing agitation. 

She  turned  towards  the  bed,  but 
stopped  abruptly,  because  she  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  hall  outside — footsteps  she 
knew,  footsteps  which  for  years  had 
travelled  towards  her  day  and  night  with 
eagerness ; the  quick,  urgent  footsteps 
of  a man  of  decision,  of  impulse,  of 
determination.  It  was  Kudyard’s  foot- 
steps outside  her  door,  Kudyard’s  voice 
speaking  to  some  one,  then  Kudyard’s 
footsteps  pausing,  and  afterwards  a dead 
silence.  She  felt  his  presence;  she  im- 
agined his  hand  upon  her  door.  With 
a little  smothered  gasp,  she  made  a move 
forward  as  though  to  lock  the  door;  then 
she  remembered  that  it  had  no  lock. 
With  strained  and  startled  eyes,  she  kept 
her  gaze  turned  on  the  door,  expecting 
to  see  it  open  before  her.  Her  heart 
beat  so  hard  she  could  hear  it  pounding 
against  her  breast,  and  her  temples  were 
throbbing. 

The  silence  was  horrible  to  her.  Her 
agitation  culminated.  She  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  Blindly  she  ran  to  another 
door  which  led  into  the  sitting-room  of 
the  matron,  used  for  all  purposes — the 
hold-all  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
hospital  life,  where  surgeons  consulted, 
officers  waited,  and  army  authorities 
congregated  for  the  business  of  the  hos- 
pital. She  found  the  door,  opened  it 
and  rushed  in.  One  light  was  burning — 
a lamp  with  a green  shade.  She  shut 
the  door  behind  her  quickly  and  leaned 
against  it,  closing  her  eyes  with  a sense 
of  relief.  Presently  some  movement  in 
the  room  startled  her.  She  opened  her 
eyes.  A figure  stood  between  the  green 
lamp  and  the  farther  door. 

It  was  her  husband. 
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Her  senses  had  deceived  her.  His 
footsteps  had  not  stopped  before  her  bed- 
room door.  She  had  not  heard  the  handle 
of  the  door  of  her  bedroom  turn,  but  the 
handle  of  the  door  of  this  room.  The 
silence  which  had  frightened  her  had 
followed  his  entrance  to  this  room. 

She  hastily  drew  the  coat  about  her. 
The  white  linen  of  her  nightdress  showed. 
She  thrust  it  back,  and  instinctively 
drew  behind  the  table,  as  if  to  hide  her 
bare  ankles. 

He  had  started  back  at  seeing  her, 
but  had  instantly  recovered  himself. 
u Well,  Jasmine,”  he  said  quietly,  “ we’ve 
met  in  a queer  place!” 

All  at  once  her  hot  agitation  left  her, 
and  she  became  cold  and  still.  She  had 
been  in  a maelstrom  of  feeling  a minute 
before,  though  she  could  not  have  said 
what  the  feeling  meant;  now  she  was 
dominated  by  a haunting  sense  of  injury, 
roused  by  resentment,  not  against  him, 
but  against  everything  and  everybody, 
him  included.  All  the  work  of  the  last 
few  months  seemed  suddenly  undone — to 
go  for  nothing.  Just  as  a drunkard  in 
his  pledge-made  reformation,  which  has 
done  its  work  for  a period,  feels  a sud- 
den maddening  desire  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  drink,  and  plunges  into  a 
debauch, — the  last  maddening  degrada- 
tion before  his  final  triumph, — so  Jas- 
mine felt  now  the  restrictions  and  self- 
control  of  the  past  few  months  fall  away 
from  her.  She  emerged  from  it  all  the 
same  woman  who  had  flung  her  mar- 
ried life,  her  man,  and  her  old  world  to 
the  winds  on  the  day  that  Krool  had 
been  driven  into  .the  street.  Like  Krool, 
she  too  had  gone  out  into  the  unknown — 
into  a strange  land  where  “the  Baas” 
had  no  habitation. 

Rudyard’s  words  seemed  to  madden 
her,  and  there  was  a look  of  scrutiny 
and  inquiry  in  his  eyes  which  she  saw — 
and  saw  nothing  else  there.  There  was 
the  inquisition  in  his  look  which  had 
been  there  in  their  last  interview,  when 
he  had  said  as  plainly  as  man  could  say, 
“ What  did  it  mean — that  letter — Adrian 
Fellowes  ?” 

It  was  all  there  in  his  eyes  now — that 
hateful  inquiry,  the  piercing  scrutiny  of 
a judge  in  the  Judgment  House,  and 
there  came  also  into  her  eyes,  as  if  in 
consequence,  a look  of  scrutiny  too. 


“Did  you  hill  Adrian  Fellowes?  Was 
it  you?”  her  disordered  mind  asked. 

She  had  mistaken  the  look  in  his  eyes. 
It  was  the  same  look  as  the  look  in  hers, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  months  that  had 
gone,  both  asked  the  same  question  as 
in  the  hour  when  they  last  parted.  The 
dead  man  stood  between  them,  as  he  had 
never  stood  in  life — of  more  importance 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  life.  He  had 
never  come  between  Rudyard  and  herself 
in  the  old  life  in  any  vital  sense,  not  in 
any  sense  that  finally  mattered.  He  had 
only  been  an  incident,  not  part  of  real 
life,  but  part  of  a general  wastage  of 
character;  not  a disintegrating  factor  in 
itself.  Ah,  no,  not  Adrian  Fellowes,  not 
him  I It  enraged  her  that  Rudyard  should 
think  the  dead  man  had  had  any  sway 
over  her.  It  was  a needless  degradation, 
at  which  she  revolted  now. 

“Why  have  you  come  here  — to  this 
room?”  she  asked  coldly. 

As  a boy  flushes  when  he  has  been 
asked  a disconcerting  question  which 
angers  him  or  challenges  his  innocence, 
so  Rudyard’s  face  suffused;  but  the  flush 
faded  as  quickly  as  it  came.  His  eyes 
then  looked  at  her  steadily,  the  whites 
of  them  so  white  because  of  his  bronzed 
face  and  forehead,  the  glance  firmer  by 
far  than  in  his  old  days  in  London. 
There  was  none  of  that  unmanageable 
emotion  in  his  features,  the  panic  ex- 
citement, the  savage  disorder  which  were 
there  on  the  day  when  Adrian  Fellowes’ 
letter  brought  the  crisis  to  their  lives; 
none  of  the  barbaric  storm  which  drove 
Krool  down  the  staircase  under  the 
sjambok.  Here  were  force  and  iron 
strength,  albeit  the  man  seemed  older, 
his  thick  hair  streaked  with  grey,  while 
there  was  a deep  fissure  between  the  eye- 
brows. The  months  had  hardened  him 
physically,  had  freed  him  from  all  super- 
fluous flesh;  and  the  flabbiness  had  wholly 
gone  from  his  cheeks  and  chin.  There 
was  no  sign  of  a luxurious  life  about 
him.  He  was  merely  the  business-like 
soldier  with  work  to  do.  His  khaki  fitted 
him  as  only  uniform  can  fit  a man  with 
a physique  without  defect.  He  carried 
in  his  hand  a short  whip  of  rhinoceros- 
hide,  and  as  he  placed  his  hands  upon 
his  hips  and  looked  at  Jasmine  medita- 
tively, before  he  answered  her  question, 
she  recalled  the  scene  with  Krool.  Her 
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eyes  were  fascinated  by  the  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  it  seemed  to  her,  all  at  once, 
as  though  she  was  to  be  a victim  of  his 
wrath,  and  that  the  whip  would  presently 
fall  upon  her  shoulders,  as  he  drove  her 
out  into  the  veldt.  But  his  eyes  drew 
hers  to  his  own  presently,  and  even  while 
he  spoke  to  her  now,  the  illusion  of  the 
•sjambok  remained,  and  she  imagined  his 
voice  to  be  intermingling  with  the  dull 
thud  of  the  whip  on  her  shoulders. 

“I  came  to  see  one  of  my  troop  who 
was  wounded  at  Wortmann’s  Drift,”  he 
answered  her. 

“Old  Gunter,”  she  said  mechanically. 

“ Old  Gunter,  if  you  like,”  he  said, 
surprised.  “How  did  you  know?” 

“Ah,  the  world  gossips  still!”  she  re- 
joined bitterly. 

“ Well,  I came  to  see  Gunter.” 

“ On  the  grey  mare,”  she  said  again 
like  one  in  a dream. 

“ On  the  grey  mare.  I did  not  know 
that  you  were  here,  and — ” 

“If  you  had  known  I was  here,  you 
would  not  have  come,”  she  asked  with  a 
querulous  ring  to  her  voice. 

“ No,  I should  not  have  come  if  I had 
known,  unless  people  in  the  camp  were 
aware  that  I knew.  Then  I should  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  come.” 

“Why?”  She  knew;  but  she  wanted 
him  to  say. 

“ That  the  army  should  not  talk  and 
wonder.  If  you  were  here,  it  is  obvious 
that  I should  come.” 

“The  army  might  as  well  wonder  first 
as  last,”  she  rejoined.  “It  must  come.” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  that  must 
come  in  this  world,”  he  replied.  “We 
don’t  control  ourselves,  and  must  lies  in 
the  inner  Mystery  where  we  cannot 
enter.  I had  only  to  deal  with  the  pres- 
ent. I could  not  come  to  the  General 
and  go  again,  knowing  that  you  were 
here,  without  seeing  you.  We  ought  to 
do  our  work  here  without  unnecessary 
cross-firing  from  our  friends!  There’s 
enough  of  that  from  our  foes.” 

“ What  right  had  you  to  enter  my 
room  ?”  she  returned  stubbornly. 

“I  am  not  in  your  room.  Something 
— call  it  anything  you  like  — made  us 
meet  on  this  neutral  ground.” 

“ You  might  have  waited  till  morn- 
ing,” she  replied  perversely. 

“ In  the  morning  I shall  be  far  from 


here.  Before  daybreak  I shall  be  fight- 
ing. War  waits  for  no  one — not  even  for 
you,”  he  added,  with  more  sarcasm  than 
he  intended. 

Her  feelings  were  becoming  chaos 
again.  He  was  going  into  battle.  Old 
memories  wakened,  and  the  first  days  of 
their  lives  together  came  rushing  upon 
her;  but  her  old  wild  spirit  was  up  in 
arms  too  against  the  irony  of  his  last 
words,  “Not  even  for  you”  Added  to 
this  was  the  rushing  remembrance  that 
South  Africa  had  been  the  medium  of 
all  her  trouble.  If  Rudyard  had  not  gone 
to  South  Africa,  that  one  six  months 
eighteen  months  ago,  when  she  was  left 
alone,  restless,  craving  for  amusement 
and  excitement  and — she  was  going  to 
say  romance,  but  there  was  no  romance 
in  those  sordid  hours  of  pleasure-making, 
when  she  plucked  the  fruit  as  it  lay  to 
her  hand — ah,  if  only  Rudyard  had  not 
gone  to  South  Africa  then!  That  six 
months  held  no  romance.  She  had  never 
known  but  one  romance,  and  it  was  over 
and  done.  The  floods  had  washed  it  away. 

“You  are  right.  War  does  not  wait 
even  for  me !”  she  exclaimed.  “ It  came 
to  meet  me,  to  destroy  me,  when  I was 
not  armed.  It  came  in  the  night  as 
you  have  come,  and  found  me  helpless 
as  I am  now.” 

Suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands  ami 
wrung  them,  then  threw  them  above  her 
head  in  a gesture  of  despair.  “ Why 
didn’t  God  or  Destiny,  or  whatever  it 
is,  stop  you  from  coming  here!  There 
is  nothing  between  us  worth  keeping,  and 
there  can  never  be.  There  is  a black 
sea  between  us.  I never  want  to  see  you 
any  more.” 

In  her  agitation  the  coat  had  fallen 
away  from  her  white  nightdress,  and  her 
delicate  breast  showed  behind  the  part- 
ed folds  of  the  linen.  Involuntarily  his 
eyes  saw.  What  memories  passed  through 
him  were  too  vague  to  record ; but  a 
heavy  sigh  escaped  him,  followed,  how- 
ever, by  a cloud  which  gathered  on  his 
brow.  The  shadow  of  a man’s  death 
thrust  itself  between  them.  This  war 
might  have  never  been,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  treachery  of  the  man  who  had 
been  false  to  everything  and  every  being 
that  had  come  his  way.  Indirectly  this 
vast  struggle  in  which  thousands  of  lives 
were  being  lost  had  come  through  his 
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wife’s  disloyalty,  however  unintentional, 
or  in  whatever  degree.  Whenever  he 
thought  of  it,  his  pulses  beat  faster  with 
indignation,  and  a deep  resentment  pos- 
sessed him.  It  was  a resentment  whose 
origin  was  not  a mere  personal  wrong  to 
him,  but  the  portrayal  of  all  that  invaded 
his  honor  and  the  honor  of  his  country. 
The  man  was  dead — so  much.  He  had 
paid  a price — too  small. 

And  Jasmine,  as  she  looked  at  her 
husband  now,  was  oppressed  by  the  same 
shadow  — the  inescapable  thing.  That 
was  in  a sense  what  she  meant  when  she 
said,  “ There  is  a black  sea  between  us.” 

What  came  to  her  mind  when  she  saw 
his  glance  fall  on  her  breast,  she  could 
not  have  told.  But  a sudden  flame  of 
angry  passion  consumed  her.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  body  was  dead  in  her — 
atrophied.  She  was  as  one  through 
whose  veins  had  passed  an  icy  fluid 
which  stilled  all  the  senses  of  desire, 
but  never  had  her  mind  been  so  passion- 
ate, so  alive.  In  the  months  lately  gone, 
there  had  been  times  when  her  mind  was 
in  a paroxysm  of  rebellion  and  resent- 
ment and  remorse;  but  in  this  red  corner 
of  the  universe,  from  which  the  usual 
world  was  shut  out,  from  which  all  do- 
mestic existence,  all  social  organization, 
habit  or  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course Were  excluded,  she  had  been  able 
to  restore  her  equilibrium.  Yet  now 
here,  all  at  once,  there  was  an  in- 
vasion of  this  world  of  rigid,  narrow 
organization,  where  there  was  no  play; 
where  all  men’s  acts  were  part  of  a dead- 
ly mortal  issue;  where  the  human  being 
was  only  part  of  a scheme  which  allowed 
nothing  of  the  flexible  adaptations  of 
the  life  of  peace,  the  life  of  cities,  of 
houses;  here  was  the  sudden  interposi- 
tion of  a purely  personal  life,  of  do- 
mestic being — of  sex.  She  was  conscious 
of  no  reasoning,  of  no  mental  protest 
which  could  be  put  into  words;  she  was 
only  conscious  of  emotions  which  now 
shook  her  with  their  power,  now  left 
her  starkly  cold,  her  brain  muffled,  or 
again  aflame  with  a suffering  as  intense 
as  that  of  Procrustes  on  his  bed  of  pain. 

This  it  was  that  seized  her  now.  The 
glance  of  his  eye  at  her  bare  breast  roused 
her.  She  knew  not  why,  except  that 
there  was  an  indefinable  craving  for  a 
self-respect  which  had  been  violated  by 


herself  and  others,  except  that  she  longed 
for  the  thing  which  she  felt  he  would 
not  give  her.  The  look  in  his  eye  offered 
her  nothing  of  that. 

That  she  mistook  what  really  was  in 
his  eyes  was  not  material,  though  he  was 
thinking  of  days  when  he  believed  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  life — a wom- 
an whose  life  was  beautiful;  diffusing 
beauty,  contentment,  inspiration  and 
peace.  She  did  not  know  that  his  look 
was  the  wistful  look  backward,  with  no 
look  forward,  and  that  alone.  She  was 
living  a life  where  new  faculties  of  her 
nature  were  being  exercised  or  brought 
into  active  being;  she  was  absorbed  by 
it  all;  it  was  part  of  her  scheme  for 
restoring  herself,  for  getting  surcease  of 
anguish ; but  here,  all  at  once,  every 
entrenchment  was  overrun,  the  rigidity 
of  the  unit  was  made  chaos,  and  she  was 
tossed  by  the  Spirit  of  Confusion  upon 
a stormy  sea  of  feeling. 

“Will  you  not  go?”  she  asked  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  passion.  “Have  you 
no  consideration  ? It  is  past  midnight.” 

His  anger  flamed,  but  he  forced  back 
the  words  upon  his  lips,  and  said  with  a 
bitter  smile:  “Day  and  night  are  the 
same  to  me  always  now.  What  else 
should  be  in  war?  I am  going.”  He 
looked  at  the  watch  at  his  wrist.  “It 
is  half-past  one  o’clock.  At  five  our 
work  begins  — not  an  eight-hour  day. 
We  have  twenty-four-hour  days  here 
sometimes.  This  one  may  be  shorter. 
You  never  can  tell.  It  may  be  a one- 
hour  day — or  less.” 

Suddenly  he  came  towards  her  with 
hands  outstretched.  “Dear  wife — Jas- 
mine— ” he  cried. 

Pity,  memory,  a great  magnanimity 
carried  him  off  his  feet  for  a moment, 
and  all  that  had  happened  seemed  as 
nothing  beside  this  fact  that  they  might 
never  see  each  other  again;  and  peace 
appeared  to  him  the  one  thing  needful 
after  all.  The  hatred  and  conflict  of  the 
world  seemed  of  small  significance  be- 
side the  hovering  presence  of  an  enemy 
stronger  than  Time. 

She  was  still  in  a passion  of  rebellion 
against  the  inevitable  — that  old  impa- 
tience and  unrealized  vanity  which  had 
helped  to  destroy  her  past.  She  shrank 
back  in  blind  misunderstanding  from 
him,  for  she  scarcely  heard  his  words. 
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She  mistook  what  he  meant.  She  was 
bewildered,  distraught. 

“No,  no — coward!”  she  cried. 

He  stopped  short  as  though  he  had 
been  shot.  His  face  turned  white.  Then, 
with  an  oath,  he  went  swiftly  to  the 
window  which  opened  to  the  floor  and 
passed  through  it  into  the  night. 

An  instant  after  he  was  on  his  horse. 

A moment  of  dumb  confusion  suc- 
ceeded, then  she  realized  her  madness, 

[to  be  o 


and  the  thing  as  it  really  was.  Run- 
ning to  the  window,  she  leaned  out. 

She  called,  but  only  the  grey  mare’s 
galloping  came  back  to  her  awestruck 
ears. 

With  a cry  like  that  of  an  animal  in 
pain,  she  sank  on  her  knees  on  the  floor, 
her  face  turned  towards  the  stars. 

“Oh,  my  God,  help  me!”  she  moaned. 

At  least  here  was  no  longer  the  cry 
of  doom. 

JTINUED.] 


Sunrise  in  New  York 

BY  ALAN  SULLIVAN 

LIKE  a prone  Titan  breathing  in  the  night, 

^ The  city  stretched  to  the  horizon’s  verge; 

Her  blank  immensity  was  ribbed  with  light, 
Sprinkled,  pin-pointed,  and  flung  far  to  merge 
With  depths  invisible  that  mocked  the  sight. 

A thousand  thousand  voices,  like  a dirge, 

Blent  in  one  indistinguishable  sigh 
That  rose  insistent  to  the  unheeding  sky. 

From  the  deep  sea  crept  whispers  of  a wind, 

From  the  sea’s  breast  came  promise  of  the  sun; 
And  the  gray  heralds  of  the  morn,  entwined 
And  wrapped  in  misty  vapors,  one  by  one 
Stole  silver-footed  where  the  lamps  were  lined 
Like  pallid  sentinels  whose  watch  was  done; 

And  murmurs  of  the  morn  began  to  creep 
Through  every  drowsy  avenue  of  sleep. 

I knew  not  that  the  night  was  changing  so, 

I could  not  tell  day  was  so  near  at  hand, 

But  with  one  rush  the  darkness  seemed  to  go, 
Revealing  all  the  stark  and  wearied  land, 

The  naked  tenements  and  changeless  flow 
Of  a great  wrinkled  river,  to  whose  strand 
Marched  cyclopean  monument  and  pile. 

Fronting  magnificently  mile  on  mile. 

The  canons  of  the  city  claimed  their  own, 

Their  pigmy  population;  every  street 
Gaped  with  immeasurable  leagues  of  stone; 

The  iron  earth  herself  engulfed  the  feet 
Of  hastening  myriads,  for  the  day  had  grown 
Too  pregnant  with  humanity  to  meet 
The  quick,  reiterant  demand  of  men 
Who  dreamed  and  woke — to  find  their  dream  again. 
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THE  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  fertility  of  the  land  under  con- 
tinuous farming  is  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  all  settled  peoples,  be- 
cause they  are  returning  to  a recognition 
of  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  only 
permanent  basis  of  national  wealth. 
Particularly  is  this  question  pressing 
itself  upon  the  United  States,  where  the 
farming  methods  have  been  such  as  to 
result  in  a continuous  decline  of  pro- 
ductiveness, until  much  of  the  land  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  poverty-stricken 
and  even  derelict,  and  the  occupiers  who 
entered  upon  the  immense  reserves  of 
fertility  of  the  old  prairie  lands  in  the 
Middle  West  have  been  of  late  years 
migrating  in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
virgin  soils  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
in  their  desire  for  land  which  has  not 
been  cropped  out. 

Three  distinct  stages  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  development  of  agriculture, 
though  they  merge  into  one  another,  and 
may  all  be  observed  simultaneously  in 
the  same  country  because  of  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
ditions of  transit.  In  the  most  primitive 
stage  the  farmer  is  practically  min- 
ing in  the  accumulated  fertility  of  the 
soil ; he  grows  a succession  of  salable 
crops  without  fertilizers  and  without 
any  care  for  the  future;  he  moves  on  to 
new  land  when  his  farming  ceases  to 
pay  under  this  process  of  simple  ex- 
ploitation. Everything  is  taken  away, 
nothing  is  put  back,  until  the  capital  of 
the  soil,  if  not  exhausted  to  the  extent 
that  a seam  of  coal  can  be  worked  out, 
is  yet  reduced  to  the  stage  of  giving  a 
small  and  unprofitable  annual  return  for 
the  labor  that  is  expended.  In  some 
cases  the  exhaustion  is  long  delayed,  so 
great  has  been  the  initial  accumulated 


fertility,  as  in  the  Middle  West  and  other 
natural  prairies  in  Argentina,  Russia, 
etc.,  where  the  farmers  started  with  sev- 
eral feet  of  black  soil;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  inevitable;  and  on  the  majority 
of  virgin  soils,  of  which  only  a small 
proportion  possess  great  inherent  riches, 
distinct  impoverishment  may  be  brought 
about  within  a generation  or  less.  In 
the  Eastern  States,  and  on  many  of  the 
poorer  soils  of  Britain,  and  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  we  may  see  such  impoverished 
and  unimproved  land  still  continuing  to 
return  a minimum  production  in  crops, 
or,  more  generally,  in  grazing  animals, 
and  yielding  a bare  existence  to  farmers 
whose  outlay  upon  the  land  is  practical- 
ly nil . 

But  the  farmers  in  western  Europe 
early  found  that  such  pure  exploitation 
of  the  soil  becomes  unprofitable,  and 
evolved  certain  systems  of  farming  of 
the  type  we  may  call  “ conservative,” 
which  will  yield  a continuous  succession 
of  crops,  not  perhaps  at  very  high  level 
of  production,  but  capable  of  indefinite 
repetition,  because  various  recuperative 
forces  are  brought  into  play  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  soil.  A good 
example  of  this  conservative  farming 
may  be  seen  in  the  old  four-course  rota- 
tion which  prevailed  very  generally  in 
England  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
artificial  fertilizers  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  last  century.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, to  which  the  tenants  were  strictly 
tied  by  the  covenants  of  hiring,  a crop 
of  wheat  was  grown  once  in  four  years; 
the  grain  was  sold,  but  the  straw  had  to 
be  trampled  down  to  manure  and  re- 
turned to  the  land;  the  wheat  was  fol- 
lowed by  turnips,  also  converted  into 
manure  and  returned  to  the  land;  the 
turnips  by  barley,  of  which  the  grain  only 
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was  sold;  the  barley  by  clover,  which 
again  had  to  be  consumed  upon  the  faron 
Thus  only  wheat  and  barley  grain  and 
a certain  amount  of  meat  and  wool 
grown  by  the  consumption  of  the  turnips 
and  hay  ever  left  the  farm,  and  the  out- 
put contained  in  all  about  one-fifth  of 
the  fertilizing  materials  which  the  va- 
rious crops  had  drawn  from  the  soil.  Of 
these  fertilizing  materials  the  most  im- 
portant— the  nitrogen — was  replaced  by 
the  growth  of  the  clover  crop,  which  con- 
verts some  of  the  unlimited  stock  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  into  the  combined 
form  required  by  plants.  The  losses  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  could  not  be 
thus  replaced,  but  they  were  so  small  as 
to  be  repaired  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  minerals  in  the  soil.  At  any  rate, 
on  such  a system  we  find  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  England  remaining  pretty 
constant  during  the  period  of  which  we 
have  any  adequate  records,  and  from 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  onward  good  aver- 
age land  was  expected  to  yield  about 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

From  about  1839  a new  era  set  in. 
Guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate  rock, 
and  other  fertilizers  became  available  for 
agriculture;  cheap  freights  brought  to 
Europe  the  maize,  the  linseed,  and  other 
foods  grown  in  countries  with  still  un- 
exhausted soils,  so  that  the  farmer  was 
able  to  add  fertility  to  his  land  from 
extraneous  sources.  In  the  most  highly 
developed  cases  of  this  third  stage — in- 
tensive farming — the  soil  becomes  little 
more  than  a manufacturing  medium 
transforming  imported  fertility  into 
crops,  and  gaining  rather  than  losing 
its  own  fertility  during  the  process. 

We  may  obtain  some  light  upon  the 
happenings  in  the  soil  under  these  sys- 
tems of  farming  by  a study  of  the 
Rothamsted  experiments,  which  are  now 
entering  upon  their  seventieth  year  of 
continuous  work  upon  the  same  land 
without  a break  in  the  treatment  of  the 
records.  For  example,  one  field  has  been 
cropped  with  wheat  every  year  since 
1843,  and  on  two  of  the  plots  that  con- 
cern our  argument  the  treatment  has  been 
unchanged.  Number  3 has  remained 
without  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  while 
Number  2 has  received  fourteen  tons 
per  acre  of  farm-yard  manure  year  after 
year. 
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We  will  consider  first  the  production 
and  then  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that 
it  contains.  The  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
of  course  not  the  only  factor  causing 
fertility,  but  it  is  the  most  valuable  item 
in  the  capital  of  plant  food  possessed  by 
the  soil;  and,  what  is  important  in  this 
connection,  it  is  the  element  which  can 
be  added  to  or  wasted  by  the  operations 
of  the  farmer.  In  the  soil,  nitrogen  is 
combined  with  other  elements,  and  is 
then  utilizable  by  the  plant;  but  the  soil 
and  plant  are  also  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  four-fifths  of  which  consists 
of  free  nitrogen  gas,  of  which  the  plant 
itself  can  make  no  use.  But  the  soil  is 
inhabited  by  various  groups  of  bacteria, 
some  of  which  enrich  the  soil  by  draw- 
ing nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  into 
combination,  while  others  waste  the  stock 
by  breaking  down  its  compounds  of 
nitrogen  and  setting  the  element  free  as 
gas.  Which  of  these  two  groups  will 
predominate  depends  upon  various  condi- 
tions more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
the  farmer. 

Figure  1 shows  the  average  crop  on 
the  unmanured  plot  for  successive  ten- 
year  periods,  together  with  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil 
since  1845,  the  earliest  date  at  which  the 
soil  was  analyzed.  The  curve  of  produc- 
tion shows  that  after  a steady  falling 
off  in  yield  for  the  first  twenty  years  or 
so,  no  further  reduction  of  any  magni- 
tude takes  place,  so  that  for  the  last 
fifty  years  the  yield  has  remained  re- 
markably constant  at  about  twelve 
bushels  to  the  acre  — i.  e.,  somewhero 
about  the  average  production  per  aero 
of  wheat  over  the  whole  world.  Prob- 
ably the  production  is  still  falling,  but 
the  decrease  is  concealed  as  yet  by  the 
fluctuations  due  to  season,  which  are  not 
smoothed  out  in  the  ten  years’  averages. 
This  illustrates  one  important  principle 
— the  tendency  of  land  under  any  con- 
tinuous form  of  treatment  to  attain  a 
position  of  equilibrium  in  which  the 
production  is  constant  and  the  outgoings 
are  balanced  by  the  incomings.  The 
curve  showing  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  would  seem  to  prove  that  this 
equilibrium  has  not  been  finally  reached, 
since  the  nitrogen  continues  to  decline 
even  though  the  production  is  fairly 
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constant,  which  eventually  must  lead  to 
a lower  fertility  and  a still  lower  yield. 
We  may  trace  the  result  more  exactly 
by  taking  out  a balance-sheet  for  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  between  1865  and 
1904.  In  those  thirty -eight  years  we 
find  that  the  soil  has  lost  550  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre ; in  the  crops  were 
taken  away  about  600  pounds;  but  as  we 
also  estimate  that  the  rain  brought  down 
about  150  pounds  of  combined  nitrogen, 
the  soil  has  lost  100  pounds  more  than 
can  be  accounted  for  in  the  crop.  So 
small  an  amount  as  100  pounds,  however, 
is  more  than  covered  by  the  inevitable 
errors  of  analysis ; hence  the  figures  real- 
ly show  that  the  nitrogen  carried  off  in 
the  crop  is  as  nearly  as  possible  balanced 
by  the  losses  to  the  soil  and  the  fraction 
brought  down  by  the  rain. 

There  are,  however,  other  sources  of 
loss  not  brought  into  the  account — nitro- 
gen removed  in  the  drainage  water  and 
whatever  is  contained  in  the  weeds  that 
are  annually  removed  from  the  plot. 
The  annual  loss  from  these  sources  may 
be  small,  but  would  still  be  appreciable, 
so  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  recuperative  agency  must  be 
at  work  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  to 
balance  the  deficiency.  This  plot,  then, 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state 
of  affairs  to  which  all  land  must  come 
under  continual  cropping  with  cereals 
without  the  addition  of  any  fertilizer; 


production  will  eventually  fall  to  a very 
low  and  comparatively  constant  level 
when  the  draft  on  the  fertility  due  to 
the  crop  removed  is  balanced  by  re- 
cuperative agencies  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Figure  2,  there  is 
supplied  in  the  barn-yard  manure  about 
two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen,  whereas 
only  about  fifty  pounds  are  removed  in 
the  crop.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  fertility  of  the  land  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness rise,  but  after  about  twenty 
years  the  rise  ceases,  and,  except  for  the 
fluctuations  due  to  season,  the  produc- 
tion remains  constant  at  a comparative- 
ly high  level  of  about  thirty-six  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Not  only  production,  but 
also  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  reaches  a 
maximum,  showing  no  increase  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  despite 
the  annual  surplus  that  is  added.  If  we 
take  out  a similar  balance-sheet,  we  find 
that  for  7,800  pounds  of  nitrogen  added 
since  1865,  less  than  2,000  have  been 
recovered  in  the  crop,  and  only  about 
500  are  present  in  the  soil,  indicating  a 
loss  of  nitrogen  of  as  much  as  5,500 
pounds,  most  of  which  has  been  liberated 
as  gas  by  bacterial  action  in  the  soil. 
This  plot  again  illustrates  the  tendency 
of  land  under  unchanged  treatment  to 
reach  a position  of  equilibrium,  this  time 
an  equilibrium  at  a comparatively  high 
level  of  production.  We  learn,  moreover. 
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Figure  \ — Fluctuations  of  Crops  and  Nitrogen  Content  of  Soil  on  Unfertilized  Plot 
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that  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increases, 
and  particularly  as  it  is  enriched  in 
organic  matter,  the  wasteful  actions 
destroying  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  progressively  accelerated.  The  plot, 
in  fact,  reproduces  the  state  of  affairs 
that  sets  in  when  very  rich  virgin  soils 
are  first  set  to  grow  cereals  regularly; 
not  only  is  there  a considerable  draft 
upon  the  original  stock  of  nitrogen  due 
to  the  crop  removed,  but  the  plow  starts 
into  action  the  wasteful  processes  that 
destroy  many  times  as  much  combined 
nitrogen  as  is  utilized  for  crop  produc- 
tion. Thus  the  soil  capital  wastes,  and 
though  there  may  have  been  originally 
enough  present  for  one  thousand  maxi- 
mum crops,  we  find  that  the  capital  be- 
comes appreciably  run  down  before  one 
hundred  of  these  crops  have  been  real- 
ized. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  field  il- 
lustrates not  only  the  recuperative  ac- 
tions spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
unmanured  plot,  but  also  the  source  of 
original  accumulation  of  fertility  in  the 
rich  virgin  soils.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  richness  is  owing  to  the  long 
epochs  of  previous  vegetation,  though 
the  growth  of  the  higher  plants  alone 
cannot  add  to  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil ; the  plant  would  take  nitrogen 


from  the  soil  and  return  it,  when  it  dies 
down,  without  grain  or  loss ; but  however 
long  this  cycle  continues  of  nitrogen 
from  earth  to  plant  and  back  again,  there 
would  be  no  adding  to  the  stock  unless 
some  other  agency  were  at  work.  This 
agency  has  proved  to  be  certain  bacteria, 
found  in  all  these  rich  virgin  soils,  which 
are  capable  of  bringing  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen into  combination,  provided  only 
they  are  supplied  with  purely  carbo- 
naceous matter,  like  starch,  sugar,  and 
other  plant  materials  containing  no 
nitrogen.  These  materials  the  bacteria 
oxidize,  and  so  derive  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  nitrogen  into  combina- 
tion. 

Now  a portion  of  the  Rothamsted 
wheat-field  has  been  allowed  to  run  wild 
since  1881,  when  the  wheat  it  carried 
was  not  harvested,  but  allowed  to  seed 
itself.  Very  few  years  sufficed  to  elimi- 
nate the  wheat,  which  was  unable  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  competition 
of  the  weeds,  and  the  land  now  carries 
a miscellaneous  vegetation  consisting 
mostly  of  grass.  A soil  sample  was  taken 
on  starting,  and  when  compared  with 
another  sample  taken  twenty-three  years 
later  showed  that  in  the  interval  the 
land  had  gained  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of 
about  ninety  pounds  per  acre.  This  ac- 
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cumulation  of  nitrogen  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  steady  depletion  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  equally  unmanured 
cropped  land  alongside,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  plots  lies  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  land  running  wild  the 
vegetation  is  not  removed,  but  is  al- 
lowed to  die  down  naturally.  In  this 
way  material  has  been  provided  for  the 
work  of  the  bacteria  which  bring  nitro- 
gen into  combination,  whereas  on  the 
unmanured  wheat-plot  only  a little  root 
and  stubble  is  plowed  back  every  year, 
and  the  recuperative  action  of  bacteria 
is  correspondingly  limited.  This  wild 
portion  of  the  field,  then,  affords  a strict 
parallel  to  the  prairies  before  they  were 
touched  by  the  plow;  they  were  accumu- 
lating nitrogen  season  by  season  because 
the  carbonaceous  material  obtained  by 
the  plant  from  the  air  enabled  the 
azotobacter  in  the  soil  to  bring  nitro- 
gen gas  into  combination.  It  also  shows 
us  at  work  one  of  the  two  possible  ac- 
tions with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
whereby  the  nitrogen  stock  of  the  soil, 
and  therefore  its  fertility,  can  be  nat- 
urally maintained. 

We  now  turn  to  one  of  the  other 
Rothamsted  fields  for  an  illustration  of 
the  conservative  system  of  farming.  It 
is  worked  on  the  four-course  rotation 
of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  but.  over 
half  the  field  the  clover  is  replaced  by  a 
year’s  bare  fallow.  We  will  confine  our 
attention  to  one  of  the  plots  which  never 
gets  any  fertilizer  nitrogen,  though  it  is 
given  other  requirements  of  the  plant — 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  this  plot  is 
again  divided  at  right  angles  into  plots 
from  which  the  turnip  crop  is  wholly 
removed,  and  into  others  in  which  it  is 
plowed  back  into  the  soil,  to  represent 
the  usual  practice  of  eating  off  the  tur- 
nips in  situ  by  sheep. 

Now  there  are  always  two  possible  re- 
cuperative actions  to  make  up  for  the 
nitrogen  removed  in  the  crop:  the  azoto- 
bacter, which  works  upon  carbonaceous 
matter  such  as  that  returned  in  the 
turnip  crop  in  this  case,  and  the  growth 
of  the  clover,  for  that  crop  gathers  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  by  means  of 
the  well-known  bacteria  living  in  the 
nodules  upon  its  roots.  In  this  experi- 
mental field  we  see  that  where  neither 
is  clover  grown  nor  are  the  roots  put 


back,  the  soil  is  slowly  losing  nitrogen; 
when  either  recuperative  process  occurs 
alone,  a fair  production  of  over  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  is  maintained  without 
loss  of  soil  nitrogen ; when  both  take 
place,  during  the  rotation  the  average 
removals  from  the  soil  become  as  high 
as  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat, 
thirty-four  of  barley,  and  more  than  two 
tons  of  clover  hay;  yet  the  soil  is,  if 
anything,  gaining  rather  than  losing  in 
fertility,  though  no  extraneous  nitrogen 
is  being  introduced. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  can  maintain 
indefinitely  a production  of  over  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  and  their 
equivalent  in  other  crops,  by  natural 
agencies  alone,  without  recourse  to  ex- 
ternal supplies  of  nitrogen,  provided  we 
can  replace  the  small  quantities  removed 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which  of 
course  cannot  be  regenerated  from  the 
atmosphere.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  method 
of  conservation  of  fertility  which  Pro- 
fessor Cyril  G.  Hopkins  is  so  ably  press- 
ing upon  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  of 
the  Middle  West.  They  have  learned  by 
experience  that  they  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  to  grow  corn  and  wheat 
without  fertilizers,  and  Professor  Hop- 
kins has  demonstrated  that  by  adopting 
a rotation  which  includes  clover  they 
can  gather  enough  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  to  replace  that  which  is 
taken  away  in  the  crop.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  forge  one  link  in  the  chain 
artificially;  to  supply  by  fertilizers  the 
phosphates,  of  which  so  vast  a stock  is 
accumulated  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  and  Tennessee,  and  also 
some  source  of  lime  whereby  the  almost 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  natural  potash 
in  the  soil  will  be  rendered  available 
for  the  plant.  Thus  fed  with  phosphates 
and  potash,  the  clover  will  grow  freely, 
and  in  its  turn  provide  nitrogen  for  the 
other  crops. 

This  level  of  production  to  be  ob- 
tained by  natural  agencies,  though  far 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  only  thirteen  bushels, 
and  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
(thirty -two  bushels  per  acre),  is  still 
below  that  which  the  modem  intensive 
farmer  must  attain,  and  the  lesson  that 
wo  have  to  draw  from  the  highly  manured 
plot  at  Rothamsted  is  that  any  higher 
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level  of  production,  say  that  of  forty 
bushels  of  wheat,  is  attended  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  wasteful  actions  in  the  soil 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
crop.  To  raise  our  level  of  production 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre 
means  the  addition  to  the  soil  not  merely 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  extra 
ten  bushels,  but  of  a quantity  three  or 
four  times  as  great  to  repair  the  waste. 
At  the  present  time  the  average  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  world  is  much  the 
same  as  the  average  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
increasing  population  for  a long  time 
to  come  if,  by  some  such  method  as  we 
have  indicated,  it  can  be  raised  to  the 
thirty-bushel  level. 

We  see,  indeed,  that  such  a reform  in 
farming  is  being  forced  upon  the  world, 
because  the  more  primitive  process  of 
merely  exploiting  the  land  is  coming  to 
an  end.  Everywhere  the  population  is 
growing  up  to  the  limit  of  the  soil  avail- 
able for  farming,  and  there  are  few  or 
no  tracts  of  virgin  soils  still  unsettled, 
so  that  the  farmer  must  settle  down  to 
farm  instead  of  to  mine  in  the  soil. 
Moreover,  in  the  more  distant  future  we 
must  come  to  intensive  agriculture,  with 
a production  as  much  above  the  thirty 
bushels  of  conservative  farming  as  that 
is  above  the  thirteen  bushels  of  the  pres- 
ent primitive  farming.  The  pressure  of 
population  has,  indeed,  already  forced 
China  and  Japan  into  this  position,  and 
to  what  pitch  of  productiveness  the  soil 
may  be  raised  and  maintained  by  purely 
natural  agencies  may  be  learned  from  that 
most  interesting  book,  Farmers  of  Forty 
Centuries,  which  the  late  Professor  King, 
of  Wisconsin,  had  just  brought  to  com- 
pletion before  his  death.  There  he  shows 
that  in  the  Far  East  an  agricultural 
population  of  two  or  even  three  thousand 
persons  per  square  mile  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  land,  as  compared  with 
something  like  thirty  per  square  mile  in 
the  best  farming  districts  of  the  United 
States,  and  less  than  three  hundred  per 


square  mile  in  Belgium,  the  most  densely 
populated  country  in  Europe. 

The  main  obstacle  to  intensive  farming 
at  the  present  time  is  the  waste  of  nitro- 
gen by  which  it  is  attended,  and  one  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  before  us  is 
the  reduction  in  that  waste.  The  losses, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  due  to  bacteria  which 
attack  the  nitrogen  compounds  with  lib- 
eration of  nitrogen  gas,  these  bacteria  be- 
ing most  active  in  soils  rich  in  organic 
matter,  until  at  Rothamsted  we  only 
recover  in  the  wheat  crop  about  one 
quarter  of  the  nitrogen  applied  in  the 
heavy  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure.  The 
problem  before  us  is  to  bring  the  soil 
bacteria  under  control,  and  we  already 
begin  to  see  in  various  ways  that  such 
control  is  not  impossible.  The  researches 
of  Russell  and  Hutchinson  at  Rotham- 
sted have  already  proved  that  in  one 
simple  way  we  can  so  rearrange  the 
micro  fauna  and  flora  of  the  soil  as  to 
obtain  a much  higher  duty  from  the 
reserves  of  nitrogen  therein  contained. 

By  putting  fhe  soil  through  various 
processes  of  partial  sterilization,  such  as 
heating,  or  treating  with  antiseptics  like 
chloroform  or  toluene,  we  can  eliminate 
certain  organisms  which  keep  in  check 
the  useful  bacteria  in  the  soil — i.  e., 
the  bacteria  which  break  down  the  nitro- 
gen compounds  to  the  state  of  ammonia, 
a form  assimilable  by  plants.  Heating 
the  soil  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  for  two  hours  will  double  its 
productivity,  and  such  treatment  has 
been  found  to  be  commercially  profitable 
in  the  case  of  greenhouse  soils.  At  pres- 
ent the  processes  have  not  been  extended 
to  the  open  field,  but  progress  is  being 
made  in  that  direction,  and  gives  some 
promise  of  a method  by  which  ultimate- 
ly the  unseen  fauna  and  flora  of  the  soil 
will  be  domesticated,  the  useful  race  en- 
couraged and  the  noxious  repressed,  just 
as  the  larger  flora  and  fauna  have  been 
reduced  to  our  service  since  the  days 
when  primitive  man  first  turned  from 
hunting  to  agriculture. 
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First  Days  in  Seville 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


CORDOVA  seemed  to  cheer  up  as 
much  as  we  at  our  going.  We  had 
undoubtedly  had  the  better  night’s 
sleep;  as  often  as  we  woke  we  found 
Cordova  awake,  walking  and  talking,  and 
coughing  more  than  the  night  before, 
probably  from  fresh  colds  taken  in  the 
rain.  From  time  to  time  there  were 
church  bells,  variously  like  tin  pans  and 
iron  pots  in  tone,  without  sonorousness 
in  their  noise,  or  such  wild  clangor  as 
some  Italian  church  bells  have.  But 
Cordova  had  lived  through  it,  and  at  the 
station  was  lively  with  the  arriving  and' 
departing  trains. 

We  were  to  take  the  mail-train  to  Se- 
ville; and  in  Spain  the  correo  is  next  to 
the  Sud-Express,  which  is  the  last  word 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Peninsular  railroad- 
ing. Our  correo  had  been  up  all  night 
on  the  way  from  Madrid,  and  our  com- 
partment had  apparently  been  used  as  a 
bedchamber,  with  moments  of  supper- 
room.  It  seemed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  a whole  family;  there  were  frowzy 
pillows  crushed  into  the  corners  of  the 
seats,  and,  though  a porter  caught  these 
away,  the  cigar  stubs,  and  the  cigarette 
ashes  strewing  the  rug  and  fixed  in  it 
with  various  liquids,  as  well  as  some 
scattering  hair-pins,  escaped  his  care. 
But  when  it  was  dried  and  aired  out  by 
windows  opened  to  the  sunny  weather,  it 
was  by  no  means  a bad  compartment. 
The  broad  cushions  were  certainly  cleaner 
than  the  carpet  ; and  it  was  something — 
it  was  a great  deal — to  be  getting  out  of 
Cordova  on  any  terms. 

We  were  running  at  once  over  a gentle 
ground -swell  which  rose  and  sank  in 
larger  billows  now  and  then,  and  the 
yellow  Guadalquivir  followed  us  all  the 
way,  in  a valley  that  sometimes  widened 
to  the  blue  mountains  always  walling 
the  horizon.  We  had  first  entered  Anda- 
lusia after  dark,  and  the  scene  had  now 
a novelty  little  staled  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  afternoon  before.  The  olive 
orchards  then  seen  afar  were  intimately 


realized  more  and  more  in  their  amazing 
extent.  None  of  the  trees  looked  so  old, 
so  world-old,  as  certain  trees  in  the  care- 
less olive  groves  of  Italy.  They  were 
regularly  planted,  and  most  were  in  a 
vigorous  middle  life;  where  they  were 
old  they  were  closely  pollarded ; and  there 
were  young  trees,  apparently  newly  set 
out;  there  were  holes  indefinitely  waiting 
for  others.  The  orchards  filled  the  level 
foregrounds  and  the  hilly  backgrounds 
to  the  vanishing  points  of  the  moun- 
tainous perspectives;  but  when  I say 
this  I mean  the  reader  to  allow  for  wide 
expanses  of  pasturage,  where  lordly  bulls 
were  hoarding  themselves  for  the  feasts 
throughout  Spain  which  the  bulls  of 
Andalusia  are  happy  beyond  others  in 
supplying.  With  their  devoted  families 
they  paraded  the  meadows,  black  against 
the  green,  or  stood  in  sharp  arrest,  tho 
most  characteristic  accent  of  the  scene. 
In  the  farther  rather  than  the  nearer 
distance  there  were  towns,  very  white, 
very  African,  keeping  jealously  away 
from  the  stations,  as  the  custom  of  most 
towns  is  in  Spain,  beyond  the  wheat- 
lands  which  disputed  the  landscape  with 
the  olive  orchards.  One  of  these  towns 
lay  white  at  the  base  of  a hill  topped 
by  a yellow  Moorish  castle  against  the 
blue  sky,  like  a subject  waiting  for  its 
painter  and  conscious  of  its  wonderful 
adaptation  to  water-color.  The  railroad 
banks  were  hedged  with  Spanish  bayo- 
net, and  in  places  with  cactus  grown 
into  trees,  all  knees  and  elbows,  and  of  a 
diabolical  uncouthness.  The  air  was 
fresh  and  spring-like,  and  under  the 
bright  sun,  which  we  had  already  felt  hot, 
men  were  plowing  the  gray  fields  for 
wheat.  Other  men  were  beginning  their 
noonday  lunch,  which,  with  the  long  nap 
to  follow,  would  last  till  three  o’clock, 
and  perhaps  be  rashly  accounted  to  them 
for  sloth  by  the  industrious  tourist  who 
did  not  know  that  their  work  had  begun 
at  dawn  and  would  not  end  till  dusk. 
Indolence  may  be  a vice  of  the  towns  in 
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any  sort  of  demonstration  from  the  men, 
dogs,  and  horses  that  were  of  course  there 
to  meet  them.  As  long  as  our  train 
paused,  no  electrifying  spark  kindled 
them  to  a show  of  emotion ; but  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  see  what  hap- 
pened after  we  left  them  behind;  they 
could  not  have  kept  their  attitude  of 
mutual  indifference  much  longer. 

At  the  stations  there  were  sometimes 
girls  and  sometimes  boys  with  water  for 
sale  from  stone  bottles,  who  walked  by  the 
cars  crying  it;  and  there  were  bits  of 
bright  garden,  or  there  were  flowers  in 
pots.  There  were  also  poor  little  human 
flowers,  or  call  them  weeds,  if  you  will, 
that  suddenly  sprang  up  beside  our  win- 
dows, and  moved  their  petals  in  pitiful 
prayer  for  alms.  They  always  sprang 
up  on  the  off  side  of  the  train,  so  that 
the  trainmen  could  not  see  them,  but  I 
hope  no  trainman  in  Spain  would  have 
had  the  heart  to  molest  them.  As  a mat- 
ter of  taste  in  vegetation,  however,  we 
preferred  an  occasional  effect  of  mixed 
orange  and  pomegranate  trees,  with  their 
perennial  green  and  their  autumnal  red. 
We  were,  in  fact,  so  spoiled  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  these  little  human  flowers,  or 
weeds,  that  we  even  liked  the  change  to 
the  dried  stalk  of  an  old  man,  flowering 
at  top  into  a flat  basket  of  pale  - pink 
shrimps.  He  gave  us  our  first  sight  of 
sea-fruit,  when  we  had  got,  without  know- 
ing it,  to  Seville  Junction.  There  was, 
oddly  enough,  no  other  fruit  for  sale 
ihere;  but  there  was  a very  agreeable- 
looking  booth  at  the  end  of  the  platform 
placarded  with  signs  of  Porto  Rico  coffee, 
cognac,  and  other  drinks;  and  outside  of 
it  there  were  wash  - basins  and  clean 
towels.  I do  not  know  how  an  old  woman 
with  a blind  daughter  made  herself  ef- 
fective in  the  crowd,  which  did  not  seem 
much  preoccupied  with  the  opportunities 
of  ablution  and  refection  at  that  booth; 
but  perhaps  she  begged  with  her  blind 
daughter’s  help  while  the  crowd  was  busy 
in  assorting  itself  for  Cadiz  and  Seville 
and  Malaga  and  Cordova  and  other  musi- 
cally syllabled  mothers  of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

A few  miles  and  a few  minutes  more 
and  we  were  in  the  embrace  of  the  loveli- 
est of  them,  which  was  at  first  the  clutch 
on  the  octroi.  But  the  octroi  at  Seville  is 
not  serious,  and  a walrus-mustached  old 


porter,  who  looked  like  an  old  American 
car-driver  of  the  bearded  eighteen-sixties, 
eased  us: — not  very  swiftly,  but  softly — 
through  the  local  customs,  and  then  we 
drove  neither  so  swiftly  nor  so  softly  to 
the  hotel,  where  we  had  decided  we  would 
have  rooms  on  the  patio.  We  had  still 
to  learn  that  if  there  is  a patio  in  a Span- 
>sh  hotel  you  cannot  have  rooms  in  it, 
because  they  are  either  in  repair  or  they 
are  occupied.  In  the  present  case  they 
were  occupied ; but  we  could  have  rooms 
over  the  street,  which  were  the  same  as 
in  the  patio,  and  which  were  perfectly 
quiet,  as  we  could  perceive  from  the  trol- 
ley-cars grinding  and  squealing  under 
their  windows.  The  manager  (if  that 
was  the  quality  of  the  patient  and  ami- 
able old  official  who  received  us)  seemed 
surprised  to  see  the  cars  there,  perhaps 
because  they  were  so  inaudible;  but  he 
said  we  could  have  rooms  in  the  annex, 
fronting  on  the  adjoining  plaza  and 
siding  on  an  inoffensive  avenue  where 
there  were  absolutely  no  cars.  The  inte- 
rior, climbing  to  a lofty  roof  by  a succes- 
sion of  galleries,  was  hushed  by  four 
silent  senoras,  all  in  black,  and  seated  in 
mute  ceremony  around  a table  iu  chairs 
from  which  their  little  feet  scarcely 
touched  the  marble  pavement.  Their 
quiet  confirmed  the  manager’s  assurance 
of  a pervading  tranquillity,  and  though 
the  only  bath  in  the  annex  was  con- 
fessedly on  the  ground  floor,  and  we 
were  to  be  two  floors  above,  the  affair 
was  very  simple:  the  chambermaid  would 
always  show  us  where  the  bath  was. 

With  misgiving,  lost  in  a sense  of  our 
helplessness,  we  tried  to  think  that  the 
avenue  under  us  was  then  quieting  down 
with  the  waning  day;  and  certainly  it 
was  not  so  noisy  as  the  plaza,  which  re- 
sounded with  the  whips  and  quips  of  the 
cabmen,  and  gave  no  signs  of  quiescence. 
Otherwise  the  annex  was  very  pleas- 
ant. and  we  took  the  rooms  shown  us, 
hoping  the  best  and  fearing  the  worst. 
Our  fears  were  wiser  than  our  hopes,  but 
we  did  not  know  this,  and  we  went  as 
gaily  as  we  could  for  tea  in  the  patio  of 
our  hotel,  whore  a fountain  typically 
trickled  amidst  its  water-plants  and  a 
noiseless  Englishman  at  his  separate  table 
almost  restored  our  lost  faith  in  a world 
not  wholly  racket.  A young  Spaniard 
with  two  young  Spanish  girls  helped  out 
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frequenter;  but  the  cathedral  constantly 
offers  a drama  of  irresistible  appeal.  We 
non-Catholics  can  feel  this  even  at  the 
distance  to  which  our  Protestantism  has 
remanded  us,  and  at  your  first  visit  to 
the  Seville  cathedral  during  mass  you 
cannot  help  a moment  of  recreant  regret 
when  you  wish  that  a part  in  the  mystery 
enacting  was  your  birthright.  The  es- 
thetic emotion  is  not  denied  you;  the 
organ-tide  that  floods  the  place  bears  you 
on  it,  too;  the  priests  perform  their  rites 
before  the  altar  for  you;  they  come  and 
go,  they  bow  and  kneel,  for  you;  the  censer 
swings  and  smokes  for  you;  the  little 
wicked-eyed  choir-boys  and  mischievous- 
looking  acolytes  suppress  their  natures  in 
your  behalf  as  much  as  if  you  were  a 
believer,  or  perhaps  more.  The  whole 
unstinted  hospitality  of  the  service  is 
there  for  you,  as  well  as  for  the  children 
of  the  house,  and  the  heart  must  be  rude 
and  the  soul  ungrateful  that  would  re- 
fuse it.  For  my  part,  I accepted  it  as 
far  as  I knew  how,  and  when  I left  the 
worshipers  on  their  knees  and  went  tip- 
toeing from  picture  to  picture  and  chapel 
to  chapel,  it  was  with  shame  for  the  un- 
scrupulous sacristan  showing  me  about, 
and  I felt  that  he,  if  not  I,  ought  to  be 
put  out  and  not  allowed  back  till  the 
function  was  over.  I call  him  sacristan 
at  a venture;  but  there  were  several  kinds 
of  guides  in  the  cathedral,  some  in  the 
livery  of  the  place  and  some  in  civil  dress, 
willing  to  supplement  our  hotel  inter- 
preter, or  lying  in  wait  for  us  when  we 
came  alone.  I wish  now  I had  taken 
them  all,  but  at  the  time  they  tired  me, 
and  I denied  them. 

Though  not  a day  passed  but  we  saw  it, 
I am  not  able  to  say  what  the  cathedral 
was  like.  The  choir  was  planted  in  the 
heart  of  it,  as  it  might  be  a celestial 
refuge  in  that  forest  of  mighty  pillars,  as 
great  in  girth  as  the  giant  redwoods  of 
California,  and  climbing  to  a Gothic 
firmament  horizoned  round  us  with  sun- 
set light  from  near  a hundred  painted 
windows.  The  chapels  on  each  side,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Spain,  abound  in  riches 
of  art  and  pious  memorials,  with  chief 
among  them  the  Royal  Chapel,  in  the 
prow,  as  it  were,  of  the  ship  which  the 
cathedral  has  been  resembled  to,  keeping 
the  bones  not  only  of  the  sainted  hero. 
King  Fernando,  but  also,  among  others, 
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the  bones  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  of  his 
unwedded  love,  Maria  de  Padilla,  far  too 
good  for  Peter  in  life,  if  not  quite  worthy 
of  San  Fernando  in  death.  You  can  see 
the  saint’s  body  on  certain  dates  four 
times  a year,  when,  as  your  Baedeker  will 
tell  you,  u the  troops  of  the  garrison 
march  past  and  lower  their  colors  ” out- 
side the  cathedral.  We  were  there  on 
none  of  these  dates,  and,  far  more  regret- 
ably,  not  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi, 
when  those  boys  whose  effigies  in  sculp- 
tured and  painted  wood  we  had  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Valladolid  pace  in  their 
mystic  dance  before  the  people  at  the 
opposite  portal  of  the  cathedral.  But  I 
appoint  any  reader,  so  minded,  to  go  and 
witness  the  rite  some  springtime  for  me. 
There  is  no  hurry,  for  it  i3  destined  to 
endure  through  the  device  practised  in 
defeating  the  pope  who  proposed  to 
abolish  it.  He  ordained  that  it  should 
continue  only  as  long  as  the  boys’  actual 
costumes  lasted ; but  by  renewing  these 
carefully  wherever  they  began  to  wear 
out,  they  have  become  practically  im- 
perishable. 

If  we  missed  this  attraction  of  the 
cathedral,  we  had  the  high  good  fortune 
to  witness  another  ceremony  peculiar  to 
it,  but  perhaps  less  popularly  acceptable. 

The  building  had  often  suffered  from 
earthquakes,  and  on  the  awful  day,  dies 
tree,  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  dur- 
ing mass  and  at  the  moment  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host,  when  the  worshipers 
were  on  their  knees,  there  came  such  a 
mighty  shock  in  sympathy  with  the  far- 
off  cataclysm  that  the  people  started  to 
their  feet  and  ran  out  of  the  cathedral. 

If  the  priests  ran  after  them,  as  soon  as 
the  apparent  danger  was  past  they  led 
the  return  of  their  flock  and  resumed  the 
interrupted  rite.  It  was,  of  course,  by  a 
miracle  that  the  temple  was  spared,  and 
when  it  was  realized  how  scarcely  Seville 
had  escaped  the  fate  of  Lisbon  it  was 
natural  that  the  event  should  be  drama- 
tized in  a perpetual  observance.  Every 
year  now,  on  the  1st  of  November,  the 
clergy  leave  the  cathedral  at  a chosen 
moment  of  the  mass,  with  much  more 
stateliness  than  in  the  original  event,  and 
lead  the  people  out  of  one  portal,  to  re- 
turn with  them  by  another  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremonial. 

We  waited  long  for  the  climax,  but  at 
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last  we  almost  missed  it  through  the  over- 
eagerness  of  the  guide  I had  chosen  out 
of  many  that  petitioned.  He  was  so  po- 
litely, so  forbearingly  insistent  in  his 
offer  to  see  that  we  were  vigilantly  cared 
for,  that  I must  have  had  a heart  harder 
than  Peter  the  Cruel’s  to  have  denied  him, 
and  he  planted  us  at  the  most  favora- 
ble point  for  the  function  in  the  High 
Chapel,  with  instructions  which  portal 
to  hurry  to  when  the  movement  began, 
and  took  his  peseta  and  went  his  way. 
Then,  while  we  confidingly  waited,  he 
came  rushing  back  and  with  a great 
sweep  of  his  hat  wafted  us  to  the  door 
which  he  had  said  the  procession  would 
go  out  by,  but  which  he  seemed  to  have 
learned  it  would  come  in  by,  and  we  were 
saved  from  what  had  almost  been  his 
fatal  error.  I forgave  him  the  more 
gladly  because  I could  rejoice  in  his  re- 
turning to  repair  his  error,  although  he 
had  collected  his  money ; and  with  a 
heart  full  of  pride  in  his  verification  of 
my  theory  of  the  faithful  Spanish  nature, 
I gave  myself  to  the  shining  gorgeousness 
of  the  procession  that  advanced  chanting 
in  the  blaze  of  the  Sevillian  sun.  There 
was  every  rank  of  clergy,  from  the  arch- 
bishop down,  in  robes  of  ceremonial,  but 
I am  unable  honestly  to  declare  the  admi- 
ration for  their  splendor  which  I would 
have  willingly  felt.  The  ages  of  faith  in 
which  those  vestments  were  designed  were 
apparently  not  the  ages  of  taste;  yet  it 
was  the  shape  of  the  vestments  and  not 
the  color  which  troubled  the  eye  of  un- 
faith, if  not  of  taste.  The  archbishop  in 
crimson  silk,  with  his  train  borne  by  two 
acolytes,  the  canons  in  their  purple,  the 
dean  in  his  gold-embroidered  robes,  and 
the  priests  and  choristers  in  their  black 
robes  and  white  surplices  richly  satisfied 
it ; and  if  some  of  the  clerics  were  a little 
frayed  and  some  of  the  acolytes  were 
spotted  with  the  droppings  of  the  can- 
dles, these  were  details  which  one  remem- 
bered afterward  and  that  did  not  matter 
at  the  time. 

When  the  procession  was  housed  again, 
we  went  off  and  forgot  it  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Alcazar.  But  I must  not  begin 
yet  on  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar.  We 
went  to  them  every  day,  as  we  did  to  the 
cathedral,  but  we  did  not  see  them  until 
our  second  morning  in  Seville.  We  gave 
what  was  left  from  the  first  morning  in 


the  cathedral  to  a random  exploration  of 
the  streets  and  places  of  the  city.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  everywhere  some  touch  of 
the  bravery  of  our  square  of  San  Fer- 
nando, where  the  public  windows  were 
hung  with  crimson  tapestries  and  bro- 
cades in  honor  of  St.  Raphael;  but  his 
holiday  did  not  make  itself  molestively 
felt  in  the  city’s  business  or  pleasure. 
Where  we  could  drive  we  drove,  and 
where  we  must  we  walked,  and  we  walked 
of  course  through  the  famous  Calle  de  las 
Sierpes,  because  no  one  drives  there.  As 
a rule  no  woman  walks  there,  and  natu- 
rally there  were  many  women  walking 
there,  under  the  eyes  of  the  popular  cafes 
and  aristocratic  clubs  which  principally 
abound  in  Las  Sierpes,  for  it  is  also  the 
street  of  the  principal  shops,  though  it  is 
not  very  long  and  is  narrower  than  many 
other  streets  of  Seville.  It  has  its  name 
from  so  commonplace  an  origin  as  the 
sign  over  a tavern  door,  with  some  snakes 
painted  on  it ; but  if  the  example  of  sinu- 
osity had  been  set  it  by  prehistoric  ser- 
pents, there  were  scores  of  other  streets 
which  have  bettered  its  instruction. 
There  were  streets  that  crooked  away 
everywhere,  not  going  far  in  any,  and 
breaking  from  time  to  time  into  irregular 
angular  spaces  with  a church  or  a con- 
vent or  a nobleman’s  house  looking  into  it. 

The  noblemen’s  houses  often  showed 
a severely  simple  facade  to  the  square  or 
street,  and  hid  their  inner  glories  with 
what  could  have  been  fancied  a haughty 
reserve  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  frank- 
ness with  which  they  opened  their  patios 
to  the  gaze  of  the  stranger,  who,  when  he 
did  not  halt  his  carriage  before  them, 
could  enjoy  their  hospitality  from  a side- 
walk sometimes  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  passing  tram-car  might  grind  him 
against  the  tall  grilles  which  were  the 
only  barriers  to  the  patios,  but  otherwise 
there  would  be  nothing  to  spoil  his  enjoy- 
ment of  those  marble  floors  and  tiled 
walls  and  fountains  potted  round  with 
flowering  plants.  In  summer  he  could 
have  seen  the  family  life  there;  and  peo- 
ple who  are  of  such  oriental  seclusion 
otherwise  will  sometimes  even  suffer  the 
admiring  traveler  to  come  as  well  as  look 
within.  But  one  who  would  not  press 
their  hospitality  so  far  could  reward  his 
forbearance  by  finding  some  of  the  patios 
too  new-looking,  with  rather  a glare  from 
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their  tiles  and  marbles,  their  painted  iron 
pillars,  and  their  glass  roofs  which  the 
rain  comes  through  in  the  winter.  The 
ladies  sit  and  sew  there,  or  talk,  if  they 
prefer,  and  receive  their  friends,  and  turn 
night  into  day  in  the  fashion  of  climates 
where  they  are  so  easily  convertible.  The 
patio  is  the  place  of  that  peculiarly  Span- 
ish rite,  the  tertulia,  and  the  family 
nightly  meets  its  next  of  kin  and  then 
its  nearer  and  farther  friends  there  with 
that  Latin  regularity  which  may  also 
be  monotony.  One  patio  is  often  much 
like  another,  though  none  was  perhaps 
of  so  much  public  interest  as  the  patio 
of  the  lady  who  loved  a bull-fighter  and 
has  made  her  patio  a sort  of  shrine  to 
him.  The  famous  espada  perished  in  his 
heroic  calling,  no  worse  if  no  better  than 
those  who  saw  him  die,  and  now  his  bust 
is  in  plain  view,  with  a fit  inscription 
recognizing  his  worth  and  prowess  and 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  bulls  he  slew. 

Under  that  clement  sky  the  elements 
do  not  waste  the  works  of  man  as  else- 
where, and  many  of  the  houses  of  Seville 
are  said  to  be  such  as  the  Moors  built 
there.  We  did  not  know  them  from  the 
Christian  houses ; but  there  are  no  longer 
any  mosques,  while  in  our  wanderings  we 
had  the  pretty  constant  succession  of  the 
convents  which,  when  they  are  still  in 
the  keeping  of  their  sisterhoods  and 
brotherhoods,  remain  monuments  of  the 
medieval  piety  of  Spain;  or,  when  they 
are  suppressed  and  turned  to  secular  uses, 
attest  the  recurrence  of  her  modem  moods 
of  revolution  and  reform.  It  is  to  one 
of  these  that  Seville  owes  the  stately 
Alameda  de  Hercules,  a promenade  cover- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  aforetime 
convent  gardens,  which  you  reach  from 
the  Street  of  the  Serpents  by  the  Street 
of  the  Love  of  God,  and  are  then  startled 
by  the  pagan  presence  of  two  mighty  col- 
umns lifting  aloft  the  figures  of  Caesar 
and  of  the  titular  demigod.  Statues  and 
pillars  are  alike  antique,  and  give  you 
a moment  of  the  Eternal  City  the  more 
intense  because  the  promenade  is  of  an 
unkempt  and  broken  surface,  like  the 
cow-field  which  the  Roman  Forum  used 
to  be.  Baedeker  calls  it  shady,  and  I 
dare  say  it  is  shady,  but  I do  not  re- 
member the  trees — only  those  glorious 
columns  climbing  the  summer  sky  of  the 
Andalusian  autumn,  and  proclaiming  the 


imperishable  memory  of  the  republic  that 
conquered  and  the  empire  that  ruled  the 
world  and  have  never  loosed  their  hold 
upon  it.  We  were  rather  newly  from  the 
grass-grown  ruin  of  a Roman  town  in 
Wales,  and  in  this  other  Iberian  land  we 
were  always  meeting  the  witnesses  of  the 
grandeur  which  no  change  short  of  some 
universal  sea -change  can  wholly  sweep 
from  the  earth.  Before  it  Goth  and  Arab 
shrink,  with  all  their  works,  into  the  local 
and  provincial ; Rome  remains  for  all 
time  imperial  and  universal. 

To  descend  from  this  high-horsed  re- 
flection, as  I must,  I have  to  record  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  so  many  small 
boys  in  Seville  as  in  the  Castilian  cap- 
itals we  had  visited ; in  the  very  home  of 
the  bull-feast  we  did  not  see  one  mimic 
corrida  given  by  the  iorreros  of  the  fu- 
ture. Not  even  in  the  suburb  of  Triana, 
where  the  small  boys  again  consolingly 
superabounded,  was  the  great  national 
game  played  among  the  wheels  and  hoofs 
of  the  dusty  streets  to  which  we  crossed 
the  Guadalquivir  that  afternoon.  To  be 
sure,  we  were  so  taken  with  other  things 
that  a boyish  bull-feast  might  have  rioted 
unnoticed  under  our  horses’  very  feet, 
especially  on  the  long  bridge  which  gives 
you  the  far  upward  and  downward  stretch 
of  the  river,  so  simple  and  quiet  and 
empty  above,  so  busy  and  noisy  and 
thronged  with  shipping  below.  I suppose 
there  are  lovelier  rivers  than  that — we 
ourselves  are  known  to  brag  of  our  Phar- 
par  and  Abana — but  I cannot  think  of 
anything  more  nobly  beautiful  than  the 
Guadalquivir  resting  at  peace  in  her  bed, 
where  she  has  had  so  many  bad  dreams 
of  Carthaginian  and  Roman  and  Gothic 
and  Arab  and  Norman  invasion.  Now 
her  waters  redden,  for  the  time  at  least, 
only  from  the  scarlet  hulls  of  the  tramp 
steamers  lying  in  long  succession  beside 
the  shore  where  the  gardens  of  the  Deli- 
cias  were  waiting  to  welcome  us  that 
afternoon  to  our  first  sight  of  the  pride 
and  fashion  of  Seville.  I never  got 
enough  of  the  brave  color  of  those 
tramp  steamers;  and  in  thinking  of  them 
as  English,  Norse,  French,  and  Dutch, 
fetching  or  carrying  their  cargoes  over 
those  war-worn,  storied  waters,  I had 
some  finer  thrills  than  in  dwelling  on  the 
Tower  of  Gold  which  rose  from  the  midst 
of  them.  It  was  built  in  the  last  century 
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of  the  Moorish  dominion  to  mark  the  last 
point  to  which  the  gardens  of  the  Moorish 
palace  of  the  Alcazar  could  stretch,  but 
they  were  long  ago  obliterated  behind  it; 
and  though  it  was  so  recent,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  had  its  pathos  if  I could 
ever  have  felt  pity  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Moslem  power  in  Spain,  As  it  was, 
I found  the  tramp  steamers  more  moving, 
and  it  was  these  that  my  eye  preferably 
sought  whenever  I crossed  the  Triana 
bridge. 

We  were  often  crossing  it  on  one  er- 
rand or  other,  but  now  we  were  especially 
going  to  see  the  gipsy  quarter  of  Seville, 
which  disputes  with  that  of  Granada  the 
infamy  of  the  loathsomest  purlieu  im- 
aginable. Perhaps  because  it  was  so 
very  loathsome,  I would  not  afterward 
visit  the  gipsy  quarter  in  Granada,  and 
if  such  a thing  were  possible  I would 
willingly  unvisit  the  gipsy  quarter  of 
Seville.  Let  no  Romany  Rye  romanc- 
ing Barrow,  or  other  fond  fibbing 
sentimentalist,  ever  pretend  to  me  here- 
after that  those  persistent  savages  have 
even  the  ridiculous  claim  of  the  North 
American  Indians  to  the  interest  of 
the  civilized  man,  except  as  something 
to  be  morally  and  physically  scoured 
and  washed  up,  and  drained  and  fumi- 
gated, and  treated  with  insecticides  and 
put  away  in  moth-balls.  Our  own  set- 
tled order  of  things  is  not  agreeable 
at  all  points ; it  reeks  and  it  smells,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  when  you  get  down  to 
its  lower  levels ; but  it  does  not  assail  the 
senses  with  such  rank  offense  as  smites 
them  in  the  gipsy  quarter  with  sights 
and  sounds  and  odors  which  to  eye  and 
ear,  as  well  as  nose,  were  all  stenches:^ 

Low  huts  lined  the  street,  which 
swarmed  at  our  coming  with  ragged  chil- 
dren running  beside  us  and  after  us  and 
screaming,  “Minny,  mooney,  money!”  in 
a climax  of  what  they  wanted.  Men 
leaned  against  the  door-posts  and  stared 
motionless,  and  hags,  lean  and  fat,  sat  on 
the  thresholds  and  wished  to  tell  our  for- 
tunes; younger  women  ranged  the  side- 
walks and  offered  to  dance.  They  all 
had  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  some  were 
of  a horrible  beauty,  especially  one  in  a 
green  waist,  with  both  white  and  red 
flowers  in  her  dusky  locks.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  road  a troop  of  children, 
some  blond,  but  mostly  black,  tormented 


a hapless  ass  colt;  and  we  hurried  away 
as  fast  as  our  guide  could  persuade  our 
cabman  to  drive.  But  the  gipsy  quarter 
had  another  street  in  reserve  which  made 
us  sorry  to  have  left  the  first.  It  paral- 
leled the  river,  and  into  the  center  of  it 
every  manner  of  offal  had  been  cast  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  reek  and  fester 
and  juicily  ripen  and  rot  in  unspeakable 
corruption.  It  was  such  a thoroughfare 
as  Dante  might  have  imagined  in  his 
Hell,  if  people  in  his  time  had  minded 
such  horrors ; but  as  it  was  we  could  only 
realize  that  it  was  worse  than  infernal — 
it  was  medieval — and  that  we  were  driv- 
ing in  such  putrid  foulness  as  the  gilded 
carriages  of  kings  and  queens  and  the 
prancing  steeds  and  palfreys  of  knights 
and  ladies  found  their  way  through  when- 
ever they  went  abroad  in  the  picturesque 
and  romantic  Middle  Ages.  I scarcely  re- 
member now  how  we  got  away  and  down 
to  the  decent  waterside,  and  then  by  the 
helpful  bridge  to  the  other  shore  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  painted  red  with  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  admirable  tramp  steamers. 

After  that  abhorrent  home  of  indolence, 
which  its  children  never  left  except  to  do 
a little  fortune-telling  and  mule  and  don- 
key trading,  eked  out  with  theft  in  the 
country  round,  any  show  of  honest  in- 
dustry looked  wholesome  and  kind.  I 
rejoiced  almost  as  much  in  the  machinery 
as  in  the  men  who  were  loading  the 
steamers;  even  the  huge  casks  of  olives, 
which  were  working  from  the  salt  water 
poured  into  them  and  frothing  at  the 
bung  in  great  white  sponges  of  spume, 
might  have  been  examples  of  toil  by 
which  those  noisome  vagabonds  could 
well  have  profited.  But  now  we  had  come 
to  see  another  sort  of  leisure — the  famous 
leisure  of  fortune  and  fashion  driving  in 
the  Delicias,  but  perhaps  never  quite  ful- 
filling the  traveler’s  fond  ideal  of  it.  We 
came  many  times  to  the  Delicias  in  hope 
of  it,  with  decreasing  disappointment,  in- 
deed, but  to  the  last  without  entire  frui- 
tion. For  our  first  visit  we  could  not 
have  had  a fitter  evening,  with  its  pale 
sky  reddening  from  a streak  of  sunset 
beyond  Triana,  and  we  arrived  in  appro- 
priate circumstance,  round  the  immense 
circle  of  the  bull-ring  and  past  the  palace 
which  the  Due  de  Montpensier  has  given 
the  church  for  a theological  seminary, 
with  long  stretches  of  beautiful  gardens. 
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Then  we  were  in  the  famous  Paseo,  a 
drive  with  footways  on  each  side,  and  on 
one  side  dusky  groves  widening  to  the 
river.  The  paths  were  lit  with  gleaming 
statues,  and  among  the  palms  and  the 
eucalyptuses  were  orange-trees  full  of 
their  golden  globes,  which  we  wondered 
were  not  stolen  till  we  were  told  they  were 
of  that  bitter  sort  which  are  mostly  sent  to 
Scotland,  not  because  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  acrid  nature  of  man  there,  but 
that  they  may  be  wrought  into  marma- 
lade. On  the  other  hand  stretched  less 
formal  woods,  with  fields  for  such  polite 
athletics  as  tennis,  which  the  example  of 
the  beloved  young  English  Queen  of 
Spain  is  bringing  into  reluctant  favor 
with  women  immemorially  accustomed  to 
immobility.  The  road  was  badly  kept, 
like  most  things  in  Spain,  where  when 
a thing  is  done  it  is  expected  to  stay  done. 
Every  afternoon  it  is  a cloud  of  dust  and 
every  evening  a welter  of  mud,  for  the 
Iberian  idea  of  watering  a street  is  to 
soak  it  into  a slough.  But  nothing  can 
spoil  the  Paseo,  and  that  evening  we  had 
it  mostly  to  ourselves,  though  there  were 
two  or  three  carriages  with  ladies  in  hats, 
and  at  one  place  other  ladies  had  dis- 
mounted and  were  courageously  walking, 
while  their  carriages  followed.  A mag- 
nate of  some  sort  was  shut  alone  in  a 
brougham,  in  the  care  of  footman  and 
coachman  with  deeply  silver-banded  hats; 
there  were  a few  military  and  civil  riders, 
and  there  was  distinctly  a young  man  in 
a dog-cart  with  a groom,  keeping  abreast 
the  landau  of  three  ladies  in  mantil- 
las, with  whom  he  was  improving  what 
seemed  a chance  acquaintance.  Along 
the  course  the  public  park  gave  way  at 
times  to  the  grounds  of  private  villas; 
before  one  of  these  a boy  did  what  he 
could  for  us  by  playing  ball  with  a priest. 
At  other  points  there  were  booths  with 
chairs  and  tables,  where  I am  sure  inter- 
esting parties  of  people  would  have  been 
sitting  if  they  could  have  expected  us  to 
pass. 

The  reader,  pampered  by  the  brilliant 
excitements  of  our  American  promenades, 
may  think  this  spectacle  of  the  gay  world 
of  Seville  dull ; but  he  ought  to  have  been 
with  us  a colder,  redder,  and  sadder  even- 
ing when  we  had  the  Delicias  still  more 
to  ourselves.  Afterward  the  Delicias 
seemed  to  cheer  up,  and  the  place  was 
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fairly  frequented  on  a holiday,  which  we 
had  not  suspected  was  one  till  our  cabman 
convinced  us  from  his  tariff  that  we  must 
pay  him  double,  because  you  must  always 
do  that  in  Seville  on  holidays.  By  this 
time  we  knew  that  most  of  the  Sevillian 
rank  and  riches  had  gone  to  Madrid  for 
the  winter,  and  we  were  the  more  sur- 
prised by  some  evident  show  of  them  in 
the  private  turnouts  where  by  far  most 
of  the  turnouts  were  public.  But  in 
Spain  a carriage  is  a carriage,  and  the 
Sevillian  cabs  are  really  very  proper  and 
sometimes  even  handsome,  and  we  felt 
that  our  own  did  no  discredit  to  the  Deli- 
cias. Many  of  the  holiday-makers  were 
walking,  and  there  were  actually  women 
on  foot  in  hats  and  hobble-skirts  without 
being  openly  mocked.  On  the  evening 
of  our  last  resort  to  the  Delicias  it  was 
quite  thronged  far  into  the  twilight,  af- 
ter a lemon  sunset  that  continued  to 
tinge  the  east  with  pink  and  violet. 
There  were  hundreds  of  carriages,  fully 
half  of  them  private,  with  coachmen  and 
footmen  in  livery.  With  them  it  seemed 
to  be  the  rule  to  stop  in  the  circle  at  a 
turning-point  a mile  off  and  watch  the 
going  and  coming.  It  was  a serious 
spectacle,  but  not  solemn,  and  it  had  its 
reliefs,  its  high-lights.  It  was  always 
pleasant  to  see  three  Spanish  ladies  on 
a carriage  seat,  the  middle  one  protrud- 
ing because  of  their  common  bulk,  and 
oftener  in  umbrella-wide  hats  with  tower- 
ing plumes  than  in  the  charming  man- 
tilla. There  were  no  top -hats  or  other 
formality  in  the  men’s  dress;  some  of 
them  were  on  horseback,  and  there  were 
two  women  riding. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  had  come  up  out  of 
the  ground,  I perceived  a tram-car  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  riding  and  walking 
and  driving,  and  through  all  I was  agree- 
ably aware  of  files  of  peasants  bestriding 
their  homing  donkeys  on  the  bridle-path 
next  the  tram.  I confess  that  they  in- 
terested me  more  than  my  social  equals 
and  superiors;  I should  have  liked  to 
talk  with  those  fathers  and  mothers  of 
toil,  bestriding  or  perched  on  the  crup- 
pers of  their  donkeys,  and  I should  have 
liked  especially  to  know  what  passed  in 
the  mind  of  one  dear  little  girl  who 
sat  before  her  father  with  her  bare 
brown  legs  tucked  into  the  pockets  of 
the  pannier. 
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THE  air  was  sultry,  the  sky  was  ob- 
scured by  a heavy,  sweeping  cur- 
tain of  cloud,  and  the  landscape 
had  taken  on  a grotesque  aspect  in  the 
weird,  greenish  light  that  sometimes 
precedes  a thunder-storm.  It  was  the 
late  afternoon  of  a very  hot  Sunday  in 
August,  and  the  Dollivers,  who  had  been 
spending  the  week-end  motoring  in  New 
J ersey,  had  put  up  the  cover  of  their  car, 
buttoned  down  the  side  curtains,  and  were 
scudding  toward  New  York,  while  occa- 
sional hurrying  pedestrians  cast  envious 
glances  at  them  as  they  whirred  past.  * 
“Lots  of  these  people  are  going  to  be 
drenched,  aren’t  they?”  said  Marjorie  at 
last,  in  a carefully  casual  tone. 

“ They  are,”  succinctly  returned  her 
husband.  “We’re  not  playing  the  auto- 
mobile game  any  more,  you  remember.” 

“ Oh,  I’ll  remember,”  she  promised, 
drolly. 

“Well,  don’t  you  imagine  for  one 
fleeting  instant  that  I’m  going  to  forget 
it,”  he  advised.  “ Hereafter  the  pathetic, 
perspiring  pedestrians  panting  along  the 
way  may  continue  to  pant,  as  far  as  we’re 
concerned,  and  those  who  are  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  be  overtaken  by  a flood 
may  swim  out.  This  ark’s  full.” 

“Woof I”  barked  Marjorie.  “Woof, 
woof  1” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  this  time  you 
beware  of  the  dog.  His  bite’s  going  to 
be  worse  than  his  bark,”  warned  Page, 
whereat  his  wife  laughed  outright. 

The  young  people  had  owned  their  car 
only  a few  months,  and  had  begun  their 
motoring  career  with  altruistic  dreams  of 
pleasures  shared  not  only  with  their  ac- 
quaintances but  with  occasional  casual 
wayfarers  along  their  road — dreams  bom 
of  their  own  wistful  imaginings  before  the 
advent  of  the  little  car,  when  they,  too, 
had  stood  on  curbstones  and  watched 
oblivious  motorists  whirl  past,  flaunting 
empty  tonneaus  behind  them.  In  pur- 
suit of  these  ideals  the  Dollivers  had  had 
some  strange  adventures. 


There  had  been  the  episode  of  the 
eccentric  railway  president,  whom  they 
had  picked  up  one  afternoon  on  a dusty 
road,  supposing  him  to  be  only  the  shabby 
old  man  he  appeared,  and  who  subse- 
quently had  accused  Page  of  being  “a 
leetle  too  smooth,”  and  had  ironically 
dubbed  him  “ Golden  Rule  Dolliver.  There 
had  been  the  case  of  the  two  old  ladies, 
one  of  whom  had  missed  her  purse  after  a 
drive  with  these  hospitable  young  stran- 
gers, with  disconcerting  results.  Once 
they  had  been  taken  for  kidnappers, 
and  only  the  day  before  they  had  sacri- 
ficed a part  of  this  very  week-end  trip 
in  order  to  help  once  more  a woman  who 
had  systematically  made  use  of  them  and 
their  car  for  weeks,  and  they  had  become 
conspicuously  involved  in  consequence  in 
an  attempt  at  fraud  on  the  part  of  one 
of  her  relatives. 

After  this  last  affair  they  had  agreed 
that  “ this  automobile  game,”  as  they 
called  their  little  philanthropic  experi- 
ment, was  too  dangerously  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation to  be  continued  indis- 
criminately, and  that  in  future  they  must 
confine  its  activities  to  persons  of  their 
acquaintance,  who,  presumably,  would 
know  how  to  play  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  philosophy  with  which  he  had  seemed 
to  dismiss  the  matter  on  the  day  of  its  oc- 
currence, the  memory  rankled  more  deep- 
ly in  Dolliver’s  mind  than  in  Marjorie’s. 

“ What  manner  of  worms  are  we,  that 
we  should  never  turn?”  he  now  demand- 
ed, whimsically  argumentative.  “ Haven’t 
we  been  smitten  on  both  cheeks  and  yet 
again,  just  because  we’re  always  asking 
people  to  fill  up  our  empty  seats?” 

“I  know,  but — in  spite  of  it  all,  it 
does  seem  selfish  not  to,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Sure  it  does!  That’s  where  the  fun 
comes  in.  I like  to  be  selfish.” 

“ You  ?”  Marjorie  laughed  again,  with 
a quick  little  glow  in  her  eyes.  “ You’re 
exactly  like  Susie  Damn.” 

“ Susie  who  ?” 

“Damn.  Don’t  you  remember  her? 
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She  was  one  of  those  tippy  dolls  with  a 
weight  in  the  bottom,  so  she  always  came 
up  smiling,  however  hard  and  often  she 
was  knocked  down.  You  can’t  help  it. 
Page.  You’re  made  that  way.” 

“ Oh,  I am,  am  I ?”  he  retorted.  “ Well, 
Pm  going  to  help  it  this  time.  You  see 
those  two  women  just  ahead?  Yester- 
day we’d  have  insisted  upon  taking  them 
home,  but  you  watch  us  discreetly  and 
consistently  mind  our  own  business  to- 
day !” 

“ Oh,  Page,  see  what  lovely  clothes  they 
have  I”  commented  Marjorie,  as  they 
passed  the  two  women  in  question.  “ But 
if  we  should  pick  them  up,  I suppose  one 
or  the  other  of  them  would  prove  to  be 
an  adventuress,”  she  added,  sighing. 

“ Or  take  you  for  one,”  he  supple- 
mented. 

They  ran  along  for  a few  minutes  in 
silence,  and  then  he  added:  “Here  it 
comes!  Now  we’ll  catch  it!” 

A cloud  of  dust  swept  toward  them  on 
a blustering  wind,  and  following  that 
came  the  first  big,  pattering  drops  of 
rain,  accompanied  by  increasingly  brill- 
iant lightning  and  an  almost  continuous 
rumble  of  thunder.  Dolliver,  who  had 
diminished  his  speed  before  meeting  the 
blinding  dust-cloud,  now  slowed  still  more 
and  glanced  at  Marjorie,  who  was  staring 
unheedingly  out  into  the  rain ; then,  with 
a smothered,  impatient  ejaculation,  he 
opened  the  throttle  so  sharply  that  the 
automobile  sprang  forward  like  a live 
thing  under  spur.  A moment  later, 
frowning  and  without  comment,  he 
swung  the  car  abruptly  to  the  left  and 
stopped  it,  with  the  fore-wheels  in  the 
grass  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I’m  going  back,”  he  doggedly  re- 
turned, reversing  the  engine. 

“Oh,  dearest!  You  mean  — no,  of 
course  you  don’t  mean — ” 

“Yes,  I do.  I’m  going  back  to  get 
those  two  women.” 

“ Oh,  you  jewel ! I was  just  going  to 
beg  you  to.  They  had  on  such  lovely 
clothes!  And  perhaps  they  are  nice  peo- 
ple, after  all.  There  must  be  some,  you 
know.” 

“ Now,  none  of  that !”  he  expostulated. 
The  car  was  racing  with  the  storm. 
“ This  is  not  the  automobile  game  at  all. 
This  is  first  aid  to  the  injured — no  social 


amenities  attached.  We’ll  pick  up  those 
ladies  out  of  the  wet,  and  we’ll  put  them 
down  again  at  the  nearest  possible  dry 
spot,  but  we  will  not  concern  ourselves 
as  to  who  they  are  or  where  they  came 
from,  nor  yet  as  to  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion; and  as  to  permitting  ourselves  to 
be  drawn  into  their  affairs  to  the  slight- 
est degree,  we  shall  po-litely  but  posi- 
tively re-fuse.  Agreed?” 

“ Agreed,”  she  responded,  happily.  “ I’ll 
sit  here  beside  you  and  we’ll  sternly  dis- 
courage conversation  — but,  oh,  I’m  so 
glad  we’re  going  back,  and  I do  hope  we 
get  there  before  their  things  are  ruined!” 

“ Well,  I hope  this  isn’t  the  time  we 
get  into  a scrape  we  can’t  get  out  of,”  he 
grimly  retorted. 

A moment  later  they  discovered  the 
women  they  sought,  who  were  trying  to 
supplement  the  thin  shelter  of  a small 
tree  by  huddling  under  a beautiful  but 
wholly  inadequate  lace  parasol,  for  by 
this  time  it  was  raining  smartly.  One 
of  them  was  elderly,  although  very  erect 
and  alert,  with  a firm,  well  - modulated 
voice  and  an  unhurried  manner,  and  the 
other  was  young  and  strikingly  beautiful. 
They  accepted  at  once,  very  gratefully, 
Dolliver’s  offer  to  cany  them  on  to  a dry 
spot. 

“This  is  wonderful  of  you!”  exclaimed 
the  girl,  as  she  followed  the  other  into 
the  tonneau.  “ Imagine  turning  back  in 
a storm  like  this  to  pick  up  two  stran- 
gers !” 

“We  couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  your 
being  soaked  through,”  said  Marjorie. 
“Are  you  very  wet?” 

“Nothing  has  suffered  as  yet  except 
my  granddaughter’s  parasol,”  replied  the 
older  woman,  “ but  in  five  minutes 
more — ” The  remainder  of  the  sentence 
was  lost  in  a crash  of  thunder.  Mean- 
while, after  hastily  refastening  the  side 
curtain,  Dolliver  had  decided  to  light 
his  lamps,  for  daylight  was  ending  pre- 
maturely in  the  storm;  and  as  he  slipped 
past  Marjorie  and  into  his  seat  again, 
shaking  the  water  from  his  arms  and 
shoulders,  their  elderly  guest  concluded, 
“ It  is  most  kind — most  thoughtful  of  you 
to  come  to  our  rescue.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  returned  Page,  deliberate- 
ly trite.  “It  gives  U9  great  pleasure. 
Where  may  we  take  you  ?” 

“To  Meadowvale,  Mr.  Latham’s  coun- 
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try  place  over  on  the  Short  Hills  road,  if 
you  chance  to  be  going  that  way,”  was 
the  reply.  “ Otherwise  to  the  nearest 
place  where  we  can  find  shelter  and  a 
conveyance  or  a telephone.  But  on  no  ac- 
count let  us  take  you  out  of  your  way 
in  this  storm,”  she  urged,  whereupon 
Marjorie  stole  a triumphant  glance  at 
her  husband,  but  found  him  unresponsive 
and  apparently  unmoved  by  this  evidence 
of  consideration  on  the  part  of  their  pas- 
sengers. 

“ It  will  be  quite  simple  to  leave  you 
at  Meadowvale,”  he  said.  “ Either  road 
is  convenient  for  us.  It’s  the  second  turn 
to  the  right,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  think  so.  At  any  rate,  you  turn 
just  beyond  the  Stanfords’,  that  large 
place  with  the  stone  wall  and  the  wrought- 
iron  gates.  Meadowvale  is  less  than  a 
mile  beyond.” 

“And  please  don’t  think  I was  taking 
my  grandmother  out  for  a four-mile  walk 
in  this  weather,”  added  the  girl,  with  a 
little  laugh.  “We’ve  been  taking  tea 
with  some  friends  near  here,  and  the 
Lathams,  whom  we’re  visiting,  were  to 
send  their  car  back  for  us  in  an  hour. 
It  didn’t  come,  and  as  we  knew  our 
hostess  had  another  engagement  we  de- 
cided to  set  out  on  foot.  Our  friends 
protested,  but  we  had  no  idea  it  would 
rain  so  soon  and  we  expected  to  meet  the 
car  any  minute,  and  — so  here  we  are, 
thanks  to  you,  when  otherwise  we  might 
be  drowning  under  that  leaky  little  tree 
back  there.  You  ought  to  be  given  a 
life-saving  medal.” 

“ Oh,  we  like  to !”  eagerly  began  Mar- 
jorie, and  then,  remembering  that  the 
automobile  game  was  over,  she  finished, 
politely : “ I mean,  one  is  glad,  of  course, 
to  do  what  one  can.  I dare  say  had  the 
circumstances  been  reversed  you  would 
have  done  no  less  for  us.” 

“ Which  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
our  gratitude  to  you,”  smiled  the  elder 
of  their  guests,  graciously.  “ I’m  afraid, 
though  I can’t  see  out,  that  a good  many 
people  less  fortunate  than  we  are  being 
drenched.  Have  we  passed  many?” 

“ Several,”  said  Dolliver.  Just  then,  by 
one  of  the  coincidences  in  which  life 
abounds,  he  leaned  forward,  attracted  per- 
haps by  some  vague  familiarity  of  out- 
line or  attitude,  to  look  more  sharply  at 
a man  standing  in  the  comparative  pro- 


tection of  the  high  hedge  surrounding  a 
country  place,  at  the  same  time  exclaim- 
ing: “Why,  that  looks  like — no,  it  isn’t. 
Yes,”  as  a brilliant  flash  of  lightning 
made  everything  distinct  for  an  instant, 
“ by  George,  it  is !”  He  stopped  the  car, 
hastily  explaining  to  the  ladies  in  the 
tonneau:  “Here’s  a man  I know. 
Would  you  mind — I’m  afraid  he  may  be 
a little  wet,  but  would  you  mind  if  I 
asked  him  to  join  us  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  cordially  returned  the 
grandmother.  “ Surely,  we  should  be  very 
ungrateful  indeed  to  deny  your  friend 
the  shelter  you  have  so  generously  given 
to  two  strangers.” 

Page  accordingly  backed  the  car  tow- 
ard the  figure  crushed  into  the  hedge, 
and  called: 

“ Come  in  out  of  the  wet,  won’t  you  ? 
This  is  Dolliver  — Page  Dolliver,”  he 
added,  as  the  other  peered  through  the 
darkness  of  the  storm,  apparently  ques- 
tioning that  this  invitation  could  be 
meant  for  him.  “ Hurry  up,  man  I 
You’ll  melt!” 

“By  Christopher,  this  is  luck!”  re- 
sponded a pleasant  masculine  voice,  at  the 
sound  of  which,  Marjorie  afterward  re- 
membered, the  girl  gave  a little  gasp. 
“ I thought  I’d  have  to  swim  for  it.  Pm 
already  pretty  wet,  you  know,”  he  warned, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  unbuttoning  the 
curtain  flap. 

“Never  mind.  There  are  plenty  of 
rugs  and  things.  I think  you  can  man- 
age. There  are  two  ladies  back  there 
whom  we  picked  up  down  the  road  a bit, 
but  they  say  you  may  come  in.” 

“I’m  deeply  grateful  to  them — and  to 
you.”  The  young  man  stepped  quickly 
into  the  dusky  tonneau,  turning  as  he 
did  so  to  refasten  the  flap  against  driv- 
ing gusts  of  rain.  “ And  I’ll  try  to  do  as 
little  damage  as  possible.  As  the  moving 
figures  in  a flood,  you  people  certainly  do 
outclass  the  Noah  family,  and  thanks  to 
you  I’m  not  really  so  very  wet  yet,  ex- 
cept en  the  surface.  There,  I think  that’s 
all  tight.  Now,  is  there  a heavy  rug  in 
which  I can  insulate  myself,  so  to  speak, 
before  I sit  down?  Ah,  thank  you,”  as 
the  girl,  who  had  drawn  nearer  her  grand- 
mother to  make  room  for  him,  silently 
thrust  into  his  hands  a rug  she  had  al- 
ready pulled  from  the  rack,  which  he 
wrapped  around  him  before  slipping  into 
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the  seat  beside  her.  “It's  very  generous 
of  you  to  let  me  share — ” He  broke  off 
sharply,  and  Dolliver,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  his 
friend,  unobservantly  seized  the  moment. 

“ Marjorie,  this  is  Mr.  Karr,”  he  said. 
“ My  wife — here  beside  me.  These  other 
ladies,  like  yourself,  we  have  just — ” 

Marjorie,  who  had  twisted  in  her  seat 
in  an  effort  to  help  Karr  with  the  rug, 
had  seen  him  look  for  the  first  time  at 
his  companions  in  the  tonneau,  and  now 
she  clutched  her  husband’s  arm.  Dolliver 
turned  to  see  in  the  lightning’s  flicker- 
ing glare  the  two  young  people  staring 
into  each  other’s  agitated  faces,  while  the 
grandmother’s  expression  was  one  of  stem 
rigidity.  For  a few  seconds  the  only 
sound  was  of  the  pouring  rain  and  the 
crashing  thunder.  Then  the  grandmother 
spoke. 

“We  already  know  Mr.  Karr — rather 
well,”  she  said.  “Now  if  you’ll  be  kind 
enough  to  drive  to  Meadowvale  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  please?” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Dolliver.  As  he 
started  the  car  he  leaned  toward  Marjorie, 
muttering:  “Great  Scott,  what  have  we 
got  into  now?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  young  Karr  was 
saying  at  the  same  time,  in  the  tense 
tone  of  one  who  suffers.  “ I didn’t  know 
— of  course,  I couldn’t  dream  that — that 
it  would  be  you — here.” 

In  talking  it  over  afterward  the  Dol- 
livers  agreed  that  if  the  lady  had  ac- 
cepted this  statement  at  its  face  value 
and  held  her  peace,  nothing  more  would 
have  happened,  but  they  differed  concern- 
ing the  reasons  for  her  subsequent  course. 
Marjorie  contended  that  she  was  too 
angry,  believing  herself  outwitted  and  en- 
snared, to  permit  Karr  to  carry  off  un- 
challenged his  apparent  assumption  that 
she  was  still  unaware  of  the  superior 
strategy  through  which  she  fancied  he 
had  brought  about  the  present  situation; 
while  Page  argued  that  in  her  startled 
perception  of  the  dangers  of  this  swift 
crisis,  the  grandmother  simply  committed 
the  immemorial  error  of  conspirators  and 
intrigantes  at  crucial  moments  and  over- 
played her  part.  At  any  rate,  to  young 
Karr’s  somewhat  broken  explanation  she 
returned*  with  cold  if  somewhat  precipi- 
tate severity: 

“That  is  scarcely  worth  while,  is  it? 
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Surely  you  do  not  expect  me  to  accept 
this  as  coincidence.” 

“ This — meeting,  you  mean?  Certainly 
it’s  coincidence,  Mrs.  Toland.  What  else 
could  it  be?” 

“The  trap  was  skilfully  arranged,  I 
admit,”  she  continued.  “ We  stepped  into 
it  without  suspicion.  But  you  must  see 
that  it  is  all  quite  obvious  now.” 

“Gran,  dear!”  the  girl  expostulated, 
faintly. 

“What’s  obvious?”  puzzled  the  man. 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“Please  don’t  be  childish,  Mr.  Karr, 
nor  assume  that  I am,”  was  the  cold  re- 
sponse. “ When  your  friends,  having 
passed  us,  return  after  some  time  to  pick 
us  up,  selecting  us  from  among  the  scores 
whom  they  must  have  seen  hurrying  for 
cover,  and  when  within  five  minutes  after 
this  you  are  discovered  waiting  under  a 
hedge  by  the  wayside,  surely  the  inference 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  discussion.” 

“Page!”  ejaculated  Marjorie,  in  an  in- 
dignant undertone.  “ Did  you  hear  that? 

Does  she  think  that  we — ” Dolliver  lifted 
a silencing  hand  and  half  turned  toward 
the  group  in  the  tonneau,  his  lips  parted 
to  speak,  but  Karr  had  already  taken  up 
the  charge. 

“Nevertheless,  you’re  mistaken,  Mrs. 
Toland,”  he  said,  firmly.  “ And  whatever 
you  prefer  to  believe  of  me,  you  must  not 
misunderstand  the  motives  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dolliver.  If  they  returned  to  pick 
you  up  after  passing  you,  it  was  solely  in 
response  to  their  own  kindly  impulse  and 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  me  or 
my  affairs,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

My  later  advent  upon  the  scene  was  en- 
tirely accidental  and  unpremeditated,  and 
this  encounter  was  as  great  a surprise  to 
me  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  to  you. 

You  must  believe  this  in  justice  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dolliver.” 

“And  also  in  justice  to  Mr.  Karr,” 
began  Page;  but  the  girl  interrupted,  in 
a tone  as  distinct  and  cold  as  Mrs. 
Toland’s : 

“ I think  you  forget,  grandmother, 
that  Mr.  Karr  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  has  as  little  desire  to  meet 
us  as — as  we  have  to  meet  him.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  demanded 
the  young  man.  “How  can  you  say 
that?” 

“Never  mind  now,”  interposed  Mrs. 
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Toland.  “ This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  discuss  it.  Can’t  you  drive 
faster,  Mr.  Dolliver?  Haven’t  we  passed 
the  Stanford  gate  yet?” 

“ I think  we’re  not  far  from  it,”  Page 
replied.  “ It’s  impossible  to  make  much 
speed  in  this  downpour.  The  road’s  too 
slippery.  Is  the  rain  driving  in  at  all 
back  there?” 

“ Make  all  the  haste  you  can,  please,” 
she  bade  him,  heedless  of  his  question, 
and  turned  again  toward  Karr,  who 
meanwhile  was  urging  the  girl  to  speech. 

“ Why  do  you  say  I haven’t  wanted  to 
see  you?”  he  persisted.  “What  could  I 
have  done  that  I haven’t  done?” 

“ Nothing,  I suppose  — since  you 
couldn’t  explain  it,”  she  returned,  bit- 
terly. 

“ Natalie,  I positively  forbid  you  to 
talk  about  this  matter  here,”  sternly  inter- 
posed her  grandmother  again,  raising  her 
voice  to  make  it  heard  over  the  beating 
of  the  rain,  and  then  waited  for  a ter- 
rific crash  of  thunder  to  subside  before 
continuing:  “And  if  this  contretemps 
is  as  accidental  as  you  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Karr,  you  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  force  upon  my  grand- 
daughter a situation  from  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  protected.” 

“I  have  already  assured  you,”  he  told 
her,  clearly,  “ that  the  encounter  is 
wholly  accidental,  and  I was  about  to 
remove  myself  and  so  terminate  this 
very  painful  scene,  when  Natalie  said 
something  that — well,  that  must  be  ex- 
plained, that’s  all ! I want  to  know  what 
you  expected  that  I didn’t  do?”  he  con- 
tinued, doggedly. 

“ But  you  didn’t  do  anything,”  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  with  a little  catch  in 
her  voice.  “ You  just  accepted  it — tacit- 
ly acknowledged  everything — ” 

“Accepted  it!  Good  Lord!”  he  cried. 
“Didn’t  you  make  it  sufficiently  clear 
that  I must?  Did  you  expect  me  to  go 
on  indefinitely  being  turned  away  from 
your  door  and  having  my  letters  sent 
back  unopened?  A man  doesn’t  do  that, 
you  know.” 

“But  you  never  even  tried!”  she  re- 
torted, sharply.  “ You  never  came — 
never  telephoned — ” 

“Never  tried!  Never  came!  What 
do  you  mean?”  Both  were  talking  at 
once  and  neither  paid  the  slightest  at- 


tention to  Mrs.  Toland,  who  was  vainly 
trying  to  check  their  impetuous  utter- 
ances. “Don’t  you  know — ” 

“ You  never  even  answered  my  let- 
ter!” charged  the  girl,  concluding  her 
accusation. 

“Letter?”  Karr  caught  at  the  word. 
“ What  letter  ? I’ve  had  no  letter  from 
you!  Natalie,  did  you  write  to  me — 
after — ?” 

“ Certainly  not !”  Mrs.  Toland  seized 
the  opportunity,  but  was  unable  to  hold 
it.  The  girl  was  not  to  be  restrained. 

“Yes,  I did.  I can’t  help  it.  Gran,  I 
did!  What’s  the  use  of  denying  that  1 
wrote  to  him?  He  knows  I did!” 

“Natalie,  control  yourself!”  Mrs. 
Toland’s  voice  was  incisive,  and  for  a 
moment  her  granddaughter  yielded  to 
the  habit  of  submission  to  authority. 
It  was  here  that  Marjorie  leaned  nearer 
her  husband,  softly  protesting: 

“Page,  we’ve  no  right  to  hear  this. 
It’s  too  intimate!  We  must  talk — and 
keep  talking!” 

“Greatness  isn’t  the  only  thing  that’s 
thrust  upon  one,”  he  retorted.  “ Besides, 
this  begins  to  look  like  a battle  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Don’t  distract  their  attention.” 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Toland  had  continued: 
“I  have  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Karr, 
that  you  have  us  at  a disadvantage.  I 
can  neither  alight,  with  my  granddaugh- 
ter, in  this  storm,  nor  can  I insist,  under 
the  circumstances,  upon  your  doing  so. 
But  I assure  you  this  affair  has  been 
settled  once  for  all,  and  it  will  be  per- 
fectly useless  to  reopen  it.  Moreover, 
you  force  me  to  remind  you  that  we  are 
not  alone,  and  that  this  is  essentially  a 
family  matter.” 

“It  is  essentially  a matter  concerning 
Natalie  and  me,  Mrs.  Toland,”  asserted 
the  young  man,  “and  I begin  to  sus- 
pect that  the  family  has  already  assumed 
a much  larger  part  in  it  than  is  just  to 
either  of  us — and  I’m  going  to  find  out, 
here  and  now.” 

“Bully  for  you!”  muttered  Dolliver, 
but  only  Marjorie  heard.  “More  power 
to  your  elbow !” 

“Natalie,  didn’t  any  of  my  messages 
reach  you?”  asked  Karr. 

“What  messages?  There  .were  no 
messages.  Days  and  days  went  by — and 
you  never  came — never  made  a sign — 
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nor  sent  any  word  at  all — and  then  I 
wrote,  begging  for  some  explanation — ” 

“But  I did!  Dearest,  dearest,  I be- 
sieged your  house!  I called,  I wrote — 
telephoned  — telegraphed  — the  answer 
was  always  the  same:  ‘Miss  Brainard  is 
not  at  home.,  The  letters  came  back 
unopened,  the  telegrams  were  never  an- 
swered, and  at  last,  naturally — I didn’t 
want  to  annoy  you — and  I gave  it  up. 
I realized,  of  course,  that  the  thing  had 
shocked  you — hurt  you  cruelly — and  that 
you  had  every  right  to  demand  of  me 
an  explanation ; but  I did  not  expect  you 
to  deny  me  all  opportunity  to  make  it. 
I did  not  expect  to  be  condemned  with- 
out any  hearing  whatever.” 

“But — but  I don’t  understand,”  fal- 
tered Natalie. 

“Perhaps  Mrs.  Toland  can  explain,” 
grimly  suggested  her  lover. 

“ I can.”  The  grandmother’s  tone  was 
crisp  and  clear  and  full  of  dignity. 
“And  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  you, 
Mr.  Karr,  that  you  should  first  place  me 
at  a disadvantage  and  then  force  this 
explanation.” 

“ I am  at  least  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity to  explain,”  he  submitted. 
“That’s  more  than  you  did  for  me.” 
Here  Marjorie  and  Page  exchanged 
furtive  glances  of  delight.  When  Mrs. 
Toland  spoke  again,  the  increased  frigid- 
ity of  her  tone  indicated  that  the  shot 
had  taken  effect. 

“ You  are  entirely  aware,  I think,  Mr. 
Karr,”  she  began,  “that  although  Mi38 
Brainard’s  family  had  at  first  no  active 
objection  to  you  personally,  we  have  at 
no  time  considered  the  proposed  marriage 
between  you  and  my  granddaughter  as 
at  all  desirable  or  even  suitable.” 

“I  have  been  given  to  understand  as 
much,”  he  mentioned,  dryly. 

“And  for  that  reason — as  well  as  be- 
cause she  is  so  young — we  declined  to 
announce  the  engagement  formally.” 

“Hoping  that  something  would  occur 
to  break  it  off,”  he  translated. 

“Believing  that  my  granddaughter 
herself  would  perceive  with  experience 
that  she  would  be  much  wiser  to  marry 
a man  of  her  own  circle,  who  could  give 
her  the  social  position  to  which  she  is 
accustomed  and  for  which  she  has  been 
rather  brilliantly  equipped,  as  well  as 
the  means  to  enjoy  it.” 
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“ In  other  words,  you  felt  that  she 
would  be  throwing  herself  away  on  a 
nobody,”  he  observed. 

“ The  phrase  is  yours,  Mr.  Karr.” 

“But  correctly  conveys  your  meaning, 
nevertheless.  May  I suggest  that  we 
have  been  over  this  ground  rather  ex- 
haustively before,  Mrs.  Toland?” 

“And,  anyway,  in  the  end  you  did 
consent,  you  know,”  Natalie  reminded 
her. 

“In  the  end  we  — acquiesced,  reluc- 
tantly,” discriminated  the  grandmother, 

“ because  Mr.  Karr  was  importunate 
and  you  were  headstrong,  and  the  situa- 
tion— which  would  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reach  that  point  had  I been 
at  home — seemed  to  call  for  tact  and 
discretion.  We  hoped  and  believed, 
however,  that  the  arrangement  would 
prove  to  be  only  temporary.  But  we 
also  believed — and  upon  this  I cannot 
place  too  strong  an  emphasis — we  also 
believed,  Mr.  Karr,  that  you  were  at 
least  an  honorable  man,  of  unimpeach- 
able morals  and  exemplary  life.  When 
this  belief  proved  to  be  unfounded,  the 
tentative  engagement  between  you — ” 

“It  was  not  tentative!  Why  do  you 
all  persist  in  belittling  it?”  contended 
Natalie.  “ Whatever  may  have  happened 
since,  we  were  formally  and  definitely 
engaged,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
family!” 

“ I repeat,  the  tentative  engagement 
ended  at  once,  automatically,”  continued 
Mrs.  Toland,  unmoved.  “ Under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  Miss  Brainard’s  fam- 
ily permit  her  to  associate  with — much 
less  to  marry — a man  of  lax  morals  and 
dissipated  habits.” 

“ And  you  find  it  convenient  to  assume 
that  I have  both.”  Karr  was  evidently 
holding  himself  in  strong  restraint. 

“ The  facts  speak  for  themselves,”  she 
returned,  with  cold  finality.  “The  men 
of  our  circle  do  not  figure  in  gambling- 
house  scandals,  Mr.  Karr.” 

Marjorie  shot  a quick  glance  at  Dol- 
liver,  who  winked  reassuringly,  shrugged 
a shoulder  ever  so  slightly,  and  brushed 
away  an  imaginary  cobweb  with  a little 
movement  of  his  fingers. 

“Oh,  Rob,  why  were  you  there?”  ap- 
pealed the  girl.  “There  must  be  some 
explanation !” 

“ Mr.  Karr’s  reasons  for  visiting  places 
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of  that  character  cannot  concern  us  in 
the  least,  Natalie,”  admonished  her 
grandmother.  “ It  is  indisputable  that 
he  was  arrested  there  by  the  police,  like 
any  other  common  gambler,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  to  exclude  him  from  our 
horizon.” 

“ Natalie,  on  my  word  of  honor  I was 
never  in  a gambling-house  before  in  my 
life,”  said  Karr,  very  earnestly.  “Will 
you  believe  that?” 

“Y-yes,  if  you  say  so,  Rob;  but 
why — ” 

“I  went  this  time  solely  out  of  curi- 
osity, and  because  George  Holmes  asked 
me  to.  He  was  a classmate  of  mine  at 
college  and  lives  in  Denver.  He’s  a 
mighty  good  sort,  but  he  has  one  weak- 
ness— he  will  gamble.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  Gildersleeve’s  that  night, 
and  invited  me  to  go  with  him.” 

“ And  you  went,  of  course,  for  his 
sake,”  swiftly  interpreted  the  girl. 
“Don’t  you  see,  Gran?  He  went  to  be 
with  this  Mr. — with  his  friend — hoping 
that  he  might  influence  him  not  to — ” 

“No,  I didn’t,  Natalie,”  disclaimed 
her  lover.  “ Don’t  make  any  mistake 
about  this.  There  aren’t  any  missionary 
motives  mixed  up  in  it  at  all.  Holmes 
has  a conscience  of  his  own,  in  perfectly 
good  working  order.  He  doesn’t  need 
mine.  He  has  also  a lot  of  money,  and 
it  is  distinctly  none  of  my  business  what 
he  does  with  it.  I have  already  told  you 
that  I went  solely  out  of  curiosity.” 

“ Page,  I like  that  man !”  impulsively 
breathed  Marjorie. 

Dolliver  nodded,  smiling,  and  bent 
over  the  wheel,  trying  to  see  the  road 
ahead.  The  rain  still  fell  heavily,  but 
the  lightning  had  almost  ceased  and  the 
thunder  was  dying  away  in  distant  rum- 
bles. 

“And  does  that  seem  to  you  a very 
lofty  or  a very  adequate  motive,  Mr. 
Karr?”  inquired  Mrs.  Toland. 

“ It  seems  to  me  a very  natural  one,” 
he  returned,  simply.  “ In  the  first  place, 
Gildersleeve’s  house  is  celebrated  in  ev- 
ery club  in  town  for  the  beauty  of  its 
decorations.  It  was  done  by  Sutphen 
Brown  and  is  called  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, which  in  itself  is  enough  to  make 
a man  want  to  see  it.  Then  we’ve  been 
hearing  a good  deal  lately  about  the 
frankness  with  which  these  gambling- 


places  are  conducted  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  police,  and  of  the  numbers 
of  well-known  men  who  frequent  them — 
notably  Gildersleeve’s — and  when  Holmes 
offered  to  take  me  there  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
how  much  of  all  this  was  true  and  what 
a gambling-house  was  like,  anyway — and 
I found  out.  We’d  been  there  just  half 
an  hour  when  the  place  was  raided,  and 
for  some  reason — perhaps  because  they 
knew  we  were  not  habitues  of  the  house 
— the  police  chose  Holmes  and  me,  with 
three  or  four  others,  as  scapegoats,  and 
let  the  rest  go.  Of  course,  we  gave  as- 
sumed names  and  had  comparatively  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  getting  off,  but  some- 
body recognized  us — ” 

“And  the  next  day  we  learned  from 
the  morning  paper  that  the  man  whose 
attentions  to  my  granddaughter  we  had 
countenanced  and  for  whom  we  had. 
therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  made  our- 
selves social  sponsors,  had  figured  in  the 
vulgar,  sensational,  disgraceful  expose  of 
a notorious  gambling-house.” 

“ And  does  that  seem  to  you  a sufficient 
reason  for  denying  me  all  opportunity  to 
explain  how  my  presence  there  came 
about?”  he  demanded. 

“ That  it  came  about  at  all,  Mr.  Karr, 
makes  any  explanation  futile,”  was  her 
sharp  retort.  “A  man  may  step  from 
my  drawing-room  into  the  police  court, 
if  his  inclinations  lead  him  that  way — but 
he  cannot  return  to  my  drawing-room.” 

“ Score  one  for  grandmother,”  mur- 
mured Dolliver  in  his  wife’s  ear.  Mar- 
jorie’s hands  were  clenched,  her  eyes 
brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  pink  with  ex- 
citement. 

“ But  is  that  all  ?”  cried  Natalie. 

“ All  ?”  echoed  her  grandmother.  “ What 
do  you  mean?” 

“ Why — there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more — something  worse — than  that ! 
Rob,  on  your  word  of  honor,  was  that  all 
that  happened  ?” 

“ On  my  word  of  honor,  Natalie,  that 
was  the  extent  of  my  transgression.  I’ve 
told  you  the  whole  truth.  You  believe 
that,  don’t  you  ? The  whole  truth  1” 

“Without  altering  the  situation  by  a 
hair’s  breadth,”  Mrs.  Toland  hastened  to 
supply,  “ since  you  have  not  been  able  to 
deny  the  essential  facts  in  the  matter.” 

“But  he  has,  Gran!  Don’t  you  see? 
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The  essential  thing  is  his  reason — his  mo- 
tive in  being  there.  That  makes  all  the 
difference.” 

"I  have  already  said,  Natalie,  that  we 
are  not  concerned  with  Mr.  Karr’s  rea- 
sons, plausible  or  otherwise,  for  indulg- 
ing his  somewhat  questionable  tastes,  nor 
in  the  arguments  with  which  he  seeks  to 
justify  his  conduct.  The  situation  should 
not  have  been  possible  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  that  it  was  possible  has  elimi- 
nated him,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
from  any  future  consideration.” 

“Apropos  of  reasons,  we  are  forget- 
ting the  other  wing  of  the  situation,” 
said  Karr,  “ and  unlike  you,  Mrs.  Toland, 
we  are  very  much  interested,  Natalie  and 
I,  in  the  arguments  her  family  can  offer 
in  justification  of  their  own  conduct  in 
this  affair.” 

“Well,  I wondered  how  long  it  was 
going  to  take  them  to  get  to  that!”  whis- 
pered Marjorie,  with  a catch  of  her 
breath.  “I  almost  asked  her  myself!” 

“ Yes,  you  didn’t  finish  telling  us  about 
that.”  The  girl  quickly  caught  up  the 
thread.  “ You  very  deftly  shifted  the 
burden  of  defense  to  Rob’s  shoulders, 
didn’t  you?” 

“I  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of 
any  defense,  Natalie,  and  I have  explained 
very  fully,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“ You’ve  not  explained  why  I was  told 
that  no  message  had  come  from  Rob.” 

“ My  dear  child,  you  had  already  had 
a very  painful  shock  in  this  wretched 
affair  and  we  thought  it  best  to  spare 
you  every  possible  additional  strain.  We 
knew  that  as  soon  as  you  were  able  to 
see  all  this  rationally — in  perspective,  as 
it  were — you  would  inevitably  come  to 
feel  as  the  rest  of  us  did  about  it.” 

“ * We  thought,’  ( we  knew.’  You  mean 
you  thought  and  told  mamma  what  to  do, 
as  usual,”  keenly  charged  Natalie. 

“ And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,  Mrs. 
Toland,”  pressed  the  young  man,  “that 
as  Natalie’s  fiance  it  was  my  right  to  ex- 
plain this  thing  to  her  and  her  right  to 
hear  me  if  she  wished?  Has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  we  are  individuals,  living  our 
own  lives?” 

“ It  occurred  to  us  not  only  that  we 
had  the  right,  but  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
safeguard  a very  young  and  inexperienced 
girl  against  the  continued  advances  of  a 
man  who  had  already  proved  himself  un- 
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worthy  of  her,”  stated  Mrs.  Toland,  with 
great  dignity. 

“ Even  to  the  extent  of  intercepting 
letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  messages 
intended  for  her?”  he  thrust,  and  instant- 
ly the  grandmother  parried : 

“ Certainly  to  the  extent  of  protecting 
her  from  her  own  foolish  impulses,  re- 
sulting from  the  blind,  sentimental  in- 
fatuation which  had  led  her  into  this 
unfortunate  situation  in  the  first  place, 
and  from  which  she  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  free  herself  at  once.” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  ” — the 
girl’s  voice  shook — “that  you  all — all  of 
you — lied  to  me — ” 

“Natalie!  You  forget  yourself,  my 
child!” 

“ Yes,  lied  to  me — and  lied  about  me — 
all  that  time?  That  you  let  me  sit  there 
hour  after  hour — day  after  day — watching 
— waiting — praying  for  just  one  little 
word  from  Rob — just  one  little  sign — ” 

“ My  dear  love !”  Karr’s  voice  was 
husky. 

“ You  let  me  think  that  he  was  dis- 
graced— and  ashamed — and  a coward — 
that  he  was  afraid  even  to  come  and  6ee 
me  again — and  all  the  time  you  were 
lying  to  me  about  him  and  to  him  about 
me!  You  even — Where’s  the  letter  I 
wrote  him?  What  have  you  done  with 
that?” 

“ Your  mother  has  it.” 

“Where  did  she  get  it?” 

“ The  servants  had  instructions  to  take 
all  outgoing  mail  to  her.” 

“ Oh ! Oh!  How — how  dared  you !” 

“ My  poor  child,  all  this  just  shows  how 
necessary  it  was.  Even  yet  you  are 
unreasoning  and  irresponsible  in  this 
matter — a victim  of  the  strange  sort  of 
infatuation  a young  girl  occasionally 
conceives  for  a man  entirely  unwTorthy 
of  her.  Some  day,  Natalie,  you  will  un- 
derstand and  be  grateful — ” 

“ You  had  no  right  to  assume  that  he 
had  1 proved  himself  unworthy,’  as  you 
sav.  lie  hadn't!” 

“ Well,  at  any  rate,  he  has  now%”  ob- 
served Mrs.  Toland. 

“Now?”  Both  challenged  her  at  the 
same  instant. 

“ By  your  own  confession,  Mr.  Karr, 
whatever  your  real  motive  in  visiting  that 
gambling-house  may  have  been,  you  were 
entirely  unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  the 
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impropriety  of  visiting  an  establishment 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  a defiance 
of  law  and  order  and  an  open  flaunting 
of  one  of  the  most  pernicious  forms  of 
vice.  By  your  own  confession  you  choose 
your  friends  from  among  persons  whose 
habit  it  is  to  frequent  resorts  of  that  char- 
acter, and  you  regard  the  whole  matter 
so  lightly  that,  even  accepting  your  de- 
fense at  its  face  value,  your  unprincipled 
curiosity  led  you  to  countenance  and  en- 
courage by  your  presence  a practice  uni- 
versally condemned  by  all  right-thinking 
people.  I need  scarcely  add  that  my 
granddaughter  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
atmosphere  which  you  seem  to  find  it  so 
easy  to  enter,  and  I assure  you  her  fam- 
ily will  think  no  price  too  high  to  rescue 
her  from  such  associations  and  such  a 
future  as  a life  with  you  promises.  The 
very  fact  that  you  were  willing,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  force  yourself 
upon  us  at  a moment  like  this  and  to 
compel  discussion  of  a question  already 
closed  only  proves  again  that — ” She 
stopped  short,  caught  her  breath,  paused 
for  a tense  moment,  and  demanded : 
“Where  are  we?  Why  haven’t  we  ar- 
rived at  Meadowvale?  We  should  have 
been  there  long  ago ! Mr.  Dolliver,  where 
are  you  taking  us  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  I can  tell  you  exactly,” 
replied  Page,  leaning  forward  to  peer  out 
into  the  darkness.  “I  must  have  taken 
the  wrong  turn  somewhere,  and  I’ve  been 
running  around  a little,  trying  various 
roads,  thinking  I might  strike  the  right 
one  somehow.  We  can’t  be  very  far  from 
it  now,  I think.” 

“Why,  Page,  are  we  lost?”  cried  Mar- 
jorie. “How  funny!  How  can  we  be?” 

“This  is  very  strange  indeed  — very 
extraordinary,  Mr.  Dolliver,”  sternly 
said  Mrs.  Toland.  “ It  was  a perfectly 
straight  road — and  a very  short  distance, 
if  you  had  turned  at  the  Stanford  place.” 

“Yes,  but  you  see  I didn’t,”  answered 
Page,  mildly.  “ I must  have  run  past  it 
somehow  in  the  storm.” 

“Impossible!”  Mrs.  Toland  seemed 
dangerously  near  losing  her  temper. 
“ This  whole  situation  is  intolerable,  and 
your  pretense  of  coincidence  and  acci- 
dent is  preposterous!  Mr.  Dolliver,  I 
insist  upon  knowing  where  you  are  tak- 
ing us!” 

“ In  view  of  your  own  practices,  as 


revealed  by  your  conversation  — which 
you  will  understand  I couldn’t  avoid 
overhearing,”  he  imperturbably  returned, 

“ it  is  not  surprising,  madam,  that  you 
should  suspect  conspiracy  and  intrigue 
back  of  eveiy  unexpected  situation;  but 
you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  if,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  I don’t  care  to 
defend  myself.  Moreover,  I have  just 
got  my  eye  on  a familiar  landmark,  and, 
as  I thought,  we’re  not  far  from  Mead- 
owvale. I’ll  deposit  you  there  in  about 
five  minutes.” 

“ Now,  you  see,  dear,  it  all  comes  to 
this  in  the  end,”  said  Karr.  “ This 
whole  thing  was  very  evidently  a con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  your  family  to 
separate  us.  They  were  looking  for  a 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  a case  against 
me,  and  they  found  it  in  this  Gilder- 
sleeve  incident — in  which  connection,  by 
the  way,  I want  to  say  that  Mrs.  Toland 
was  quite  right  about  one  thing.  I had 
no  business  to  go  to  the  place  at  all.” 

“Ah!”  observed  Mrs.  Toland. 

“However,  I’ve  told  you  how  and  why 
I went,”  he  resumed,  without  heeding 
the  interruption,  “ and  I told  you  in  all 
my  letters  how  deeply  and  sincerely  sorry 
I am  for  the  whole  affair.  Now,  you’re 
not  going  to  let  this  part  us,  are  you, 
Natalie?” 

“You  know  I’m  not!” 

“Then  the  next  question  is  what  are 
we  going  to  do?” 

“Do?” 

“Because  I have  an  idea  that  you’re 
not  going  to  have  a very  happy  time  at 
home  from  now  on,  dearest.  They’re 
never  going  to  approve  of  your  marrying 
me,  you  know,  and  they  may  even  try — 
Natalie,  are  you  sure  you  trust  me  now?” 

“Perfectly,  perfectly  sure!” 

“ Then  will  you — would  you — would 
you  be  willing  to  come  to  me — to  marry 
me,  Natalie — soon?  Very  soon?” 

“Certainly  not!”  Again  Mrs.  Toland 
took  up  her  cudgels.  “Don’t  be  pre- 
posterous as  well  as  impertinent,  Mr. 
Karr!  Natalie  is  only  a child.” 

“ Natalie  is  a woman — and  is  to  be  my 
wife,”  he  told  her,  distinctly.  “It  may 
be  easier  for  you  in  the  end,  Mrs.  Toland, 
if  you  will  remember  that  now.  Natalie, 
will  you  marry  me — soon  ?” 

“Yes,  if — if  you  think  best,  Rob.” 

“ My  dear!  Then — this  is  the  25th — 
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will  you  marry  me  a month  from  to-day? 
The  25th  of  September?” 

“Y-yes,  Rob.” 

“ Natalie,  I warn  you  now  that  you 
will  never  marry  Robert  Karr  with 
either  your  mother’s  or  my  consent.” 

“ Then  I shall  marry  him  without  it, 
grandmother,  but  I am  going  to  marry 
him — I am — on  the  25th — of  September.” 
The  reply  began  ringingly  and  ended  in 
a happy  little  sob.  Then,  as  Page  turned 
in  at  the  Meadowvale  gate,  she  cried, 
brokenly : “ Oh,  you  dear  Dolliver  peo- 
ple! I hope  you  realize — for  I can  never 
tell  you — But  you’ll  come  to  our  wed- 
ding, won’t  you?  You  will,  won’t  you?” 

“Indeed  we  will,  you  sweet  child!” 
cried  Marjorie,  winking  the  tears  out  of 
her  eyes. 

“Be — because,”  finished  the  other,  un- 
steadily, “there  never  would  have  been 
any  wedding  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you!” 

A moment  later  they  left  Mrs.  Toland 
and  Natalie  at  the  Lathams’  door,  after 
conventional  farewells  for  the  benefit  of 
the  servants,  and  drove  away,  with 
Karr  still  in  the  tonneau.  For  a few 
minutes  they  were  all  silent.  Then  the 
car  jolted  a little,  and  Page  said  hastily, 
as  if  he  had  just  been  shaken  out  of  a 
dream: 

“By  the  way,  where  do  you  want  to 
go  now?” 

“I?  Oh — I don’t  know.”  Karr,  too, 
came  back  to  the  realities  of  the  moment 
with  a start.  “It  doesn’t  mattei*.  Drop 
me  anywhere.  Here,  if  you  like.  But 
first  I want  to  tell  you — to  thank  you — 
Oh,  well,  I can’t!  I hope  you  under- 
stand !” 

“We  do,”  said  Dolliver,  gripping  the 
hand  the  other  had  arisen  to  lay  on  his 
shoulder.  “We’re  in  love  ourselves!” 

“ And  I want  to  apologize  to  you  both 
for  thrusting  my  personal  affairs  on  you 
as  I have,  but  you  see — ” 

“You  don’t  owe  us  any  apology,”  in- 
terrupted Dolliver.  “If  anybody  apolo- 
gizes it  should  be  ourselves.” 

“You?  Why?”  asked  his  friend. 

“Because  we  listened,”  supplied  Mar- 
jorie. “I  knew  I oughtn’t  to  — it  was 


very  rude  indeed  — but  I just  couldn’t 
help  it!” 

“ Well — that  wasn’t  what  I was  going 
to  say — though  it’s  true  enough,”  said  her 
husband. 

“ What  then  ?”  asked  Karr.  “ What 
have  you  to  do  penance  for?” 

“ For  getting  lost.”  Page’s  tone 
sounded  almost  sheepish. 

“But,  man  alive,  that  was  the  lucki- 
est thing  for  me  that  ever  happened! 
Where  should  I have  been  if  you  hadn’t  ?” 

“ That’s  it,”  said  Dolliver.  “ It  was 
sheer,  brazen,  officious  effrontery  on  my 
part — but  that’s  what  I thought.  So  I 
did  it.” 

“ Wha — what  ?”  gasped  the  other. 

“ Page  Dolliver !”  cried  Marjorie,  “ you 
didn’t — you  don’t  mean — ” 

“My  dearest  girl,”  her  husband  ex- 
postulated, still  somewhat  embarrassed, 
“you  didn’t  think  I was  really  lost,  did 
you?  I could  drive  a car  through  this 
neighborhood  blindfolded !” 

“Well,  I thought  it  was  funny,”  she 
began,  but  Karr  fell  to  laughing  and  stood 
stooping  over  them,  clinging  to  the  rug- 
rod  with  one  hand  and  ecstatically  beating 
his  host  about  the  shoulders  with  the 
other,  incoherently  praising  him  the 
while.  When  they  had  grown  a little 
used  to  the  idea,  Marjorie  exclaimed: 

“ But,  Page,  how  could  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  confessed.  “I  felt 
like  the  god  in  the  machine  for  a while 
there,  and  I guess  it  went  to  my  head  a 
little.” 

“But — dearest — it  was  almost  a trick, 
wasn’t  it?”  she  asked. 

“ Quite.  But  we  already  had  the  name, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  we 
might  as  well  enjoy  a little  of  the  game, 
so  I just  made  the  most  of  it.” 

“I  thought  you  weren’t  going  to  play 
any  more  games,”  she  reminded  him, 
drolly.  “ I thought  this  was  going  to  be 
strictly — ” 

“First  aid  to  the  injured?”  he  inter- 
rupted. “Well,  wasn’t  it?  Besides — this 
automobile  game  is  a good  game,  after 
all,  isn’t  it,  girlie?  Let’s  play  it  some 
more — with  discretion — shall  we?” 
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IT  was  a somnolent  afternoon  in  May. 
There  was  a gras9-cutter  on  the  col- 
lege lawn  outside,  and  a persistent 
oriole  in  the  elms.  We  were  on  Brown- 
ing; “Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
Came ” was  the  lesson.  As  the  applica- 
tion to  life  and  idealism  became  clear, 
the  mystery  of  the  poem  began  to  stir  the 
men  before  me.  In  spite  of  the  drowsy 
noises  and  the  warm  sleepiness  of  the  air, 
I could  see  interest  awaken  in  their  faces, 
and  feel  their  minds  stretch  to  take  in 
the  thought  of  the  poet.  When  I reached 
“Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I 
set,  and  blew.  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark 
Tower  came,”  I could  pause  in  a tense 
silence,  and  say,  “ That’s  all  for  to-day,” 
with  quite  a pleasant  glow  of  successful 
achievement. 

They  picked  up  their  hats  and  most 
of  them  scurried  for  the  ball-game.  But 
a row  gathered  in  front  of  my  desk. 
“What  is  my  mark,  please?”  one  asked, 
and  jarred  unpleasantly  on  my  optimistic 
mood.  “Am  I going  to  be  warned  this 
month?”  said  another.  “Are  we  going 
to  have  this  in  the  examination  ?”  a third 
pleaded.  Then  up  stood,  then  out  stepped, 
then  in  struck,  amid  all  these,  a fourth 
with  a cold,  hard-souled  look  to  him. 
“What  is  there  practical  in  all  this  lit- 
erature, Professor?”  he  queried,  obstinate- 
ly; and  might  have  added,  “Tour  an- 
swer won’t  interest  me  99 

I went  into  my  office,  and  sat  down  to 
think  it  out.  I remembered  a phrase  of 
my  old  teacher:  “The  astonishing  power 
of  the  undergraduate  mind  to  resist  the 
intrusion  of  knowledge.”  I remembered 
the  multitudinous  articles,  essays,  let- 
ters, reports  I had  been  reading  on  the 
failure  of  the  colleges;  the  shot  and  hail 
which  (in  papers  they  never  read,  and 
speeches  they  never  hear)  had  been  pour- 
ing on  these  boys ; and,  thinking  not 
so  much  of  the  disappointment  of  this 
last  attempt  of  mine  as  of  other  more 


serious  discomfitures,  I wondered  if  it 
were  not  all  true.  Then  I began  to  take 
stock.  And  as  I thought  over  my  years 
in  college  and  my  years  of  teaching, 
and  the  misunderstandings  and  the  blind- 
nesses of  them,  and  the  charming  boys  I 
had  known,  and  the  wasted  energies,  and 
all  the  mistakes  to  be  made  in  dealing 
with  plastic  but  incalculable  life,  I found 
myself  coming  out  at  a door  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  by  which  I had 
entered.  I felt  as  great  an  impatience 
with  the  howl  and  outcry  against  the 
colleges  and  the  undergraduate  as  with 
the  story-tellers  who  have  been  romanti- 
cizing college  life  until  they  have  dis- 
torted it.  The  saying  of  gentle  Tra- 
herne came  into  my  mind,  “Prize  what 
you  have,”  and  I began  to  wonder  if 
before  we  accept  the  growing  condemna- 
tion of  college  life,  and  the  failure  of 
the  college  to  educate,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the 
undergraduate. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  sentimental  fiction, 
which  has  cast  a delusive  glamour  upon 
him.  On  the  other,  there  is  the  business 
man  who  says  he  is  untrained,  the  lit- 
erary man  who  calls  him  illiterate,  and 
the  educator  who  asserts  that  he  is  un- 
willing. There  is  his  own  personality, 
which  is  in  a transition  9tage,  and  so 
doubly  hard  to  comprehend.  And  there 
are  his  poses,  many  and  various,  which 
must  be  discounted  before  we  can  begin. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a dull  observer  who 
cannot  be  certain  that  three  estimable 
virtues — courtesy,  energy,  and  loyalty- 
flourish  in  the  colleges. 

The  word  “ undergraduate  ”■ — in  cer- 
tain periodicals — has  always  an  adjective 
linked  to  it,  such  as  “uncouth,”  “boister- 
ous,” “ noisy,”  “ ill-mannered.”  We  who 
live  with  him  wonder  why.  Noisy  and 
boisterous  he  is,  but  usually  on  highly 
proper  occasions.  He  cheers  at  the  theater 
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instead  of  clapping;  personally  I like  it; 
and  the  actors  seem  to  like  it,  too.  He 
improvises  scratch  quartets  between  lec- 
tures, and  chants  in  the  corridors.  Why 
not!  Uncouth  he  may  be  occasionally 
when,  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  es- 
pecially the  women,  he  remembers  that, 
after  all,  he  is  little  more  than  a boy, 
and  stumbles  over  a chair  or  pronounces 
with  difficulty.  Ill-mannered  he  certain- 
ly is  not.  The  old  days,  when  tutors 
were  stoned  in  their  rooms  and  bulldogs 
set  on  the  lecturers,  have  gone,  at  least 
in  the  colleges  with  which  I am  familiar. 
Courtesy  is  as  much  a part  of  college 
custom  as  cleanliness;  the  politeness  of 
one’s  class  is  a wall  through  which  it  is 
difficult  to  break.  An  insulting  answer 
in  a recitation-room  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
a burst  of  tears.  If  a piece  of  chalk 
should  hit  me  when  my  back  was  turned 
— and  in  the  old  days  they  did  not  stop 
with  chalk — I should  believe  that  it  was 
an  accident,  and  probably  be  right.  It 
is  true  that  courtesy  is  only  a by-product 
of  education,  to  use  Dr.  Wilson’s  happy 
phrase.  But  there  is  more  of  it  in  the 
colleges  than  in  the  world  outside. 

Again,  it  is  an  old  reproach  against 
the  college  student  that  he  is  idle  and 
lazy.  Our  present  race  of  undergraduates 
are  energetic  beyond  belief.  Besides 
study — and,  in  spite  of  the  current  opin- 
ion, all  of  them  do  study — they  are  busy 
in  a hundred  directions.  It  was  only 
recently  that  the  faculty  extorted  an  un- 
willing promise  from  the  workers  of  the 
Yale  News  not  to  carry  on  their  competi- 
tion after  midnight!  Football,  baseball, 
the  crew,  mean  hours  every  day  of  hard 
labor  (not  fun,  mind  you)  for  half  the 
year  at  least.  Fraternity  campaigning 
leaves  the  men  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body  at  the  end  of  the  “ rushing  season/’ 
The  T.  M.  C.  A.,  business  managerships 
for  the  many  organizations,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  hundred  activities  by  means 
of  which  the  ‘needy  support  themselves, 
make  college  life  a whirl  of  action,  in 
which  only  the  negligible  and  the  de- 
spised hang  back.  You  must  make  an 
appointment,  as  with  a corporation  presi- 
dent, if  you  wish  to  see  a college  leader 
out  of  recitation  hours!  That  these  ef- 
forts are  well  directed,  that  this  is  the 
ideal  of  academic  leisure,  I do  not  con- 
tend. But  energy  is  certainly  not  a vice. 
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No  one — except  the  fat  monks  of  the 
English  monasteries  — criticized  the 
Northmen  for  their  energy.  And  there 
is  even  more  energy  in  our  colleges  than 
in  American  life. 

But  the  great  and  shining  virtue  of 
the  undergraduate  is  loyalty.  At  least 
one  eminent  philosopher  thinks  that  in 
this  word  the  greater  virtues  are  summed. 
However  that  may  be,  wherever  college 
life  is  sounded,  in  athletics,  in  friend- 
ship, in  devotion  to  the  college,  in  many 
regions  less  obvious,  it  seems  to  be  com- 
pacted of  loyalties.  This  it  is,  I believe, 
that  makes  our  boys  seem  more  earnest, 
while  less  serious,  than  the  English  stu- 
dent; that  makes  them  seem  naive  in 
contrast  with  older  men  who  have  lived 
in  a world  where  ends  are  followed  less 
blindly.  The  difference  is  not  to  their 
discredit.  Once  there  came  into  my  class 
of  good-natured,  immature  sophomores  a 
Russian  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  escaped  with  just  his  life  and 
his  revolutionary  ardor.  At  first  the  con- 
trast between  this  desperate  idealist,  who 
knew  how  to  use  weapons,  manage  men, 
risk  lives  for  a cause,  and  these  well-fed 
youngsters  who  had  never  conceived  of 
any  social  order  but  their  own,  was  al- 
most ludicrous.  When  he  spoke  in  his 
quick,  sharp  voice,  they  squirmed  un- 
easily in  their  seats.  It  seemed  unfair 
that  ideas  (for  he  had  them)  should  as- 
sail them  on  their  unprotected  rear ! But 
as  I thought  them  over,  the  difference 
lessened.  Their  blind  loyalty  to  one  an- 
other, to  their  captains,  to  their  college 
and  its  spirit,  differed,  after  all,  only  in 
object  and  in  maturity  from  his;  in  its 
way  was  just  as  fine. 

I do  not  mean  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
undergraduate  appears  in  the  form  of 
emotion  or  sentimentality.  Talk  about 
“ the  dear  old  college 99  and  “ my  old 
chum  ” has  been  given  the  expressive 
epithet  “rah  rah”  and  laughed  out  of 
the  vocabulary  — at  least  in  the  more 
sophisticated  institutions.  The  under- 
graduate, indeed,  has  become  a man  of 
the  world.  He  hides  his  feelings  except 
at  the  football  games;  his  talk  is,  half 
of  it,  badinage;  and  he  is  wonderfully 
successful  at  seeming  to  take  life  with 
no  seriousness  whatsoever.  Furthermore, 
there  are  the  cynics,  and  the  premature- 
ly mature,  who  wonder  very  rightly,  like 
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a character  in  a recent  college  novel, 
whether  the  college  isn’t  there  to  serve 
them,  and  not  they  the  college. 

Nevertheless,  this  subterranean  loyalty 
flows  under  the  whole  college  structure, 
and  wells  up  in  the  most  surprising  per- 
sons and  places.  To  act  against  the 
“ spirit  ” of  the  place  is  the  unpardonable 
sin.  “ He  has  a pretty  poor  spirit  ” is 
the  current  anathema.  Not  to  come  out 
for  a team,  or  an  editorial  board,  or  a 
musical  club,  if  one  has  the  ability,  is 
damning — and  almost  incomprehensible. 
To  be  snobbish  is  to  be  unpopular — not 
on  moral  grounds,  but  because  it  hurts 
the  tradition  of  democracy  (democracy 
means  “ being  civil  to  one’s  classmates  ”), 
which  every  American  college  believes 
that  it  alone  conserves.  To  be  lazy,  to 
be  over-studious,  to  be  dissolute,  to  be 
spendthrift,  all  offend  in  some  subtle 
or  obvious  fashion  the  spirit  of  loyalty. 
Loyalty  unites  itself  in  the  subconscious- 
ness with  the  desire  for  social  honors — 
the  Mammon  of  our  colleges — and  is  an 
inextricable  part  of  the  motives  of  those 
whose  chief  ambition  is  to  make  this  so- 
ciety or  that.  It  accounts  for  much  of 
the  strength  of  college  friendships.  It 
is  a powerful  lever  to  keep  a man  up  in 
the  world  after  graduation,  and  many 
among  us  have  been  kept  moving  ahead 
by  the  old  college  feeling  that  one  must 
bo  loyal  to  the  expectations  of  one’s 
friends.  In  stories  of  broken  - ribbed 
quarter-backs  and  water-logged  crews  the 
thing  has  been  sentimentalized  until  it 
is  hard  to  make  it  appear  the  simple  fact 
of  college  life  and  the  all-pervading  force 
that  it  is.  But  however  we  may  dislike 
some  of  the  results,  or  deplore  some  of 
the  ends  and  ideals  of  college  loyalty,  it 
is  folly  and  destruction  to  attack  it,  or  de- 
preciate in  the  least  degree  its  remarkable 
value  for  American  life.  The  energy  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  undergraduate  are  like 
the  waters  of  a mountain  stream.  Run- 
ning wild,  they  are  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous, though,  to  complete  the  figure, 
highly  picturesque.  Dry  them  up,  or 
fight  them  back,  and  you  do  no  good  to 
any  one;  harness  or  direct  them,  and  you 
will  have  a tremendous  power  at  your 
command. 

But  how?  I am  not  so  rash  as  to  at- 
tempt a final  answer  to  that  question. 
I am  content  at  this  point  to  maintain 


that  until  we  prize  what  we  have  it  is 
useless  to  criticize  the  undergraduate. 
And  I hope  to  make  clear  that  even  then 
we  must  carry  our  criticism  beyond  an 
analysis  of  faults. 

These  are  said  to  be  many  and  black. 
To  begin  with,  it  must  be  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  are  most  in  sympathy  with 
him,  that  much  of  his  splendid  energy 
is  undeniably  wasted.  I say  “ much  ” ad- 
visedly, for  it  is  mere  pedagoguery  to 
suppose  that  all  effort  not  directed  toward 
intellectual  development  is  wasted.  Nev- 
ertheless, far  too  much  of  this  college 
energy  is  burned  as  incense  for  the  lesser 
gods.  Interpret  education  as  broadly  as 
you  will,  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  mad  endeavor  to  do  something 
and  be  something  in  the  estimation  of 
the  little  college  community  with  any 
true  function  of  the  college.  It  is  the 
approval  of  their  classmates  that  our 
undergraduates  seek,  the  approval  and 
the  material  reward  of  approval : an  elec- 
tion to  a society,  which  means  in  this 
college  world  comfortable  self-respect  and 
an  assured  position,  and  in  the  next,  the 
outer  world,  valuable  friendships,  useful 
connections  that  one  does  not  have  to 
wait  for  graduation  to  appreciate.  Not 
that  this  approval  is  undesirable.  You 
wish  it  for  your  son — and  no  one  can 
blame  you.  But  a student  body  which 
seeks  social  recognition  as  an  end  is  like- 
ly to  be  somewhat  uncritical  of  the  things 
which  public  opinion  approves.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  fulfil  the  requirements  for  suc- 
cess, without  the  added  labor  of  estimat- 
ing their  value.  It  is  much  easier  to 
plunge  along  blindly,  do  what  is  expected 
of  you,  and  drown  your  critical  faculties 
in  busyness,  than  to  reason  out  the  true 
serviceableness  of  your  efforts  for  the  col- 
lege or  yourself. 

They  waste  much  of  their  energy,  some 
of  the  best  of  these  undergraduates,  be- 
cause their  range  of  sympathies,  of  inter- 
ests, of  ambitions,  is  too  narrow.  No  one 
expects  a boy  of  seventeen,  just  entering 
college,  to  be  especially  broad-minded; 
but  though  the  vision  of  the  Freshman 
and  the  Sophomore  and  the  Junior  grows 
clearer  and  truer,  it  broadens  very  slowly, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  This  last 
statement  would  be  ludicrously  untrue  of 
individuals.  Of  the  majority  of  college 
students  it  is  true.  They  are  narrow  in 
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their  sympathies ; and  under  existing  con- 
ditions this  is  also  not  unnatural.  Who 
expects  the  average  youth  of,  say,  twenty, 
to  be  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  art, 
literature,  music,  research;  or  with  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  the  principles  of 
finance;  more  especially  when  all  these 
activities  have  scarcely  touched  him  at 
home?  As  a thoughtful  Senior  once 
said : “ In  summer,  when  I go  home,  it 
seems  as  if  no  one  outside  cared  about 
the  things  you  try  to  interest  us  in  here.” 
Fortunately  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
“ growing-up  ” of  our  student  body.  A 
great  and  important  change  has  begun 
in  our  universities  in  the  past  ten  years. 
One’s  classes  “ feel  ” differently.  They 
respond,  however  irregularly,  to  the  in- 
tellectual, the  scientific,  the  esthetic  ap- 
peal. The  symphony  concerts,  the  good 
plays,  the  “ outside  lectures  ” have  a 
larger  and  larger  following.  In  the  little 
Elizabethan  Club  just  started  at  Tale, 
where  for  the  first  time  (here  at  least) 
graduates  and  undergraduates  meet  upon 
an  equal  basis  of  club  membership,  the 
talk  is  various  and  good;  and  the  best 
talk,  I think,  comes  from  the  boys.  The 
undergraduate’s  vision  is  narrow,  but  it 
is  narrow  because  his  sympathies  are  too 
often  dormant — and  the  fault  is  not  his. 

It  is  their  ideals  that,  with  more  jus- 
tice, one  complains  of — their  ideals  which 
the  very  blindness  of  their  loyalty  pre- 
vents them  from  estimating  truly.  I was 
present  not  long  ago  at  a class  meeting 
where  certain  leaders  were  urging  the 
men  to  get  out  and  do  something  worthy 
of  their  class.  An  eager  youth  jumped 
to  his  feet,  ran  his  hands  through  his 
hair,  and  burst  forth:  “Look  here,  you 
fellows,  there’s  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  That’s 
a college  activity.  You  ought  to  go  to 
the  meetings.  You  fellows  that  aren’t 
out  for  the  teams  or  the  musical  clubs 
ought  to  see  whether  you  can’t  do  some- 
thing {here.  It’s  a good  thing,  anyhow, 
and  religious  and  all  that;  but  what  I’m 
saying  is  that  it’s  a college  activity  and 
ought  to  be  supported.  Where’s  your 
spirit,  anyhow!”  As  I listened,  I saw 
in  imagination  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
Dwight  recoiling  in  horror  from  this 
profanity;  of  the  reverend  president,  Ezra 
Stiles,  calling  for  a sign  from  Heaven  to 
proclaim  the  blasphemer  preordained  to 
damnation.  But  it  was  not  blasphemy. 


My  youth  was  speaking  according  to  his 
lights.  Supporting  the  college,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  a duty  beyond  which 
he  could  not  see. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
the  effect  of  this  uncritical  loyalty  upon 
the  undergraduate’s  attitude  toward  the 
curriculum.  The  results  have  often  been 
described  — although  often  with  more 
vehemence  than  truth.  Let  me  say,  how- 
ever, as  emphatically  as  I can  say  it, 
that  the  current  idea  of  the  student  who 
never  studies,  never  is  interested  in  his 
work,  is  nonsense.  A very  respectable 
quantity  of  honest  studying  is  accom- 
plished in  our  American  colleges.  The 
observers  who  think  differently  are  often 
deceived  by  the  fashionable  pose  which 
dictates  that  a man  shall  say  to  his  fel- 
low, “ Don’t  know  a thing  about  the  les- 
son,” no  matter  how  hard  he  may  have 
worked  the  night  before.  Neither  in 
England  nor  in  Germany  (at  least  in  the 
universities)  are  there  so  few  men  who 
get  through  with  little  or  no  study  at  all. 

As  for  quality,  that  is  a different  ques- 
tion. Intellectual  broadening,  mental 
training,  culture,  and  all  that  a college 
in  its  strict  sense  is  designed  to  achieve, 
get  just  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  to 
which  their  place  among  the  various 
“ college  activities  ” entitle  them.  They 
have  a place.  Only  the  men  who  do  not 
count  neglect  them.  But  they  stand  be- 
low the  extra-curriculum  activities.  They 
are  overshadowed  by  the  lesser  gods. 

Again  this  applies  to  the  mass  only. 
Individuals,  hundreds  of  them,  do  not 
come  into  the  scope  of  this  criticism.  I 
could  pick  at  a moment’s  notice  groups 
of  men  from  this  college  to  meet  any 
objection — whether  of  educator,  esthete, 
man  of  the  world,  scholar,  or  business 
man — which  might  be  brought  against 
college  life  and  college  education.  In- 
dividuals, the  student  Dogberrys,  whose 
ridiculous  themes  get  into  print,  whose 
spellings  are  hawked  about  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  elders,  who  write  letters  to 
the  papers  and  sign  themselves,  “Yours 
respectively,”  do  not  enter  into  it.  They 
are  exceptions.  They  are  the  product  not 
of  the  college,  but  of  defective  schools, 
or,  more  frequently,  defective  homes. 
Nevertheless,  the  immature,  the  danger- 
ously narrow  ideals  are  there,  and  they 
strongly  affect,  if  they  do  not  make,  the 
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public  opinion  of  the  undergraduate 
world.  You  cannot  blink  them  away,  and 
they  control  and  direct  too  much  of  the 
energy,  too  much  of  the  loyalty,  in  itself 
above  praise. 

Who  is  to  blame?  First  and  foremost, 
only  in  small  part,  the  undergraduate. 
He  is  a creature  of  his  environment,  past 
and  present.  The  faculty,  then  ? In 
some  measure,  of  course.  Given  a fac- 
ulty of  mighty  teachers,  men  of  intense 
personality,  of  real  intellectual  eminence, 
and  we  would  send  our  false  gods  scurry- 
ing. They  do  retreat  in  every  college 
before  the  attacks  of  this  man  or  that 
who  succeeds  in  making  literature  or 
economics  as  vital  (and  this  is  difficult) 
as  baseball  or  a senior  society.  But  a 
faculty  made  up  of  such  individuals 
would  be  like  Cromwell’s  army — every 
man  a potential  general.  It  can’t  be 
done — especially  at  the  price  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them.  Furthermore,  many 
a professor  enlisted  for  peace,  not  for 
war;  and  when  one  considers  what  is  ex- 
pected from  modem  scholarship,  who  can 
blame  him  for  disliking  to  spend  all  his 
energies  in  battle  with  those  who  do  not 
care  to  learn?  Let  us  not  excuse  the 
faculty,  however,  but  rather  hold  them 
in  reserve  for  another  discussion. 

Who  else  is  to  blame?  The  schools? 
Their  problem  is  quite  certainly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  colleges.  We  change  the 
venue  without  settling  the  case  by  calling 
them  into  question.  The  parents  and  the 
home?  Here  we  seem  to  reach  one  ter- 
minal, at  least.  What  did  you  send  your 
son  to  college  for?  To  be  educated,  of 
course.  But,  in  all  honesty,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  college  education  for  you? 
Were  you  not  content  to  have  him  take 
a degree,  without  too  close  questioning 
as  to  how  he  took  it?  Were  you  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  eager  that  he  should  live 
to  the  full  the  much-vaunted  college  life, 
achieving  his  part  of  popularity  and 
social  success?  Be  sure  that  your  half- 
expressed  desires  will  become  guiding 
principles  for  him.  He  knows  and  fears 
two  public  opinions,  his  school’s  and 
yours.  If,  in  your  guidance,  a little  con- 
ventional talk  about  doing  well  in  his 
studies  (easily  said  and  easily  seen 
through)  fails  to  hide  a far  greater 
desire  that  he  shall  “ make  a society  ” and 
be  popular  in  his  class,  how  in  any  justice 


can  you  complain  if  the  intellectual  in- 
fluences of  the  college  pass  over  him 
and  do  no  more  than  wet  his  plumage? 
In  your  capacity  of  bank  president  or 
superintendent  or  lawyer,  you  ask  for 
men  who  have  been  trained  to  think,  who 
are  mentally  better  and  broader  for  their 
education.  In  your  capacity  of  father, 
do  you  not  send  your  boys  to  college  with 
the  well-understood  agreement  that  they 
shall  be  straight,  energetic,  and  socially 
successful  (admirable  aims  in  them- 
selves), and  the  further  understanding 
that  they  shall  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
faculty  from  educating  them?  But  no 
one  was  ever  educated  by  merely  con- 
senting to  the  operation.  The  will  to 
believe  may  be  an  end  ill  itself;  the  will 
to  be  educated  is  only  the  first  step  in 
the  process. 

I do  not  wish  to  seem  sourly  peda- 
gogical, or  opposed  to  the  joy  of  living 
which  should  be  in  the  blood  of  every 
man  in  college.  Nor  would  I minimize 
the  enduring  pleasure  of  college  life, 
which,  though  a sentimental  glamour 
may  have  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
lime-light  of  romantic  fiction,  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  most 
likable  features  of  American  life.  If 
it  came  to  a question  between  efficiency 
and  happiness  in  college,  I for  one  should 
hesitate.  It  is  not  a little  thing  to  have 
felt  the  Falstaffian  joy:  “Gallants,  lads, 
boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good 
fellowship  come  to  you  I What,  shall  we 
be  merry  I”  And  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  Falstaff  in  order  to  possess  it  in  col- 
lege. But  it  does  not  come  to  such  a 
question.  There  is  no  fear  that  intel- 
lectual interests  will  make  joyless,  sallow 
bookworms  of  our  undergraduates.  As 
a figure  in  argument,  the  “ grind  ” has 
been  overworked.  He  exists,  of  course, 
but  his  real  activity  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  bluffer,  the  shirker  of  intellectual 
labor,  who,  imagining  a soulless  engine 
quite  different  from  the  mild  and  plod- 
ding original,  shudders  at  what  he  has 
escaped.  There  is  no  danger  of  sup- 
pressing the  fun  in  college  life.  It  is 
unsuppressible.  One  wonders  if  there 
might  not  be  even  a little  more  if  the 
competition  for  teams  and  crews  were 
less  killing;  if  there  were  more  time  for 
the  imagination  to  play.  The  successful 
men  in  college  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
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s happy.  Most  of  them  — especially  the 
athletes — are  overworked! 

It  is  a concerted  attempt  by  faculty 
and  parents  that  we  need.  A model  cur- 
riculum will  not  do  it.  We  have  altered 
and  systematized  our  curriculums,  since 
the  break-up  of  the  old  classical  courses 
left  chaos  behind,  until  the  efficiency 
should  have  increased  fifty  per  cent. 
Teaching  in  nearly  all  subjects  has  had 
energy  poured  into  it,  until  one  expects 
every  year  to  see  some  result  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenditure  of  devo- 
tion, and  in  no  satisfying  way  discovers 
one.  In  truth,  we  have  to  work  harder 
at  our  teaching  than  in  the  days  when 
more  students  were  eager  to  be  taught — 
and  that  we  have  kept  the  colleges  from 
going  backward  is  at  least  not  discredit- 
able. But  in  so  far  as  all  this  regards 
methods  and  systematization,  it  is  just 
machinery,  effective  and  laudable,  but 
machinery.  We  have  splendid  devices 
for  leading  the  horse  to  water — but  he 
must  wish  to  taste  of  the  Pierian  spring 
before  we  can  make  him  drink. 

It  is  upon  the  aims  and  the  ideals  of  the 
boy  that  we  must  work.  Send  him  to  col- 
lege believing  that  you  believe  in  broad- 
ening the  intellect,  in  training  the  mind, 
in  deepening  the  appreciation  of  life,  and 
it  will  be 'relatively  easy  (for  no  healthy 
animal  likes  the  preliminary  stages)  to 
educate  him.  If  you  want  education 
from  the  colleges,  see  to  it  that  your  boys 
respect  the  fruits  of  education  when  they 
arrive. 

And  yet  it  is  unjust  to  fall  into  the 
scolding  vein  and  charge  our  fathers  and 
mothers  with  conditions  for  which  they 
are  only  partly  responsible.  The  final 
explanation  of  our  difficulty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  social  and  intellectual 
circumstances  of  American  life  in  this 
generation;  and  this  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  encouraging  and  the  most  dis- 
couraging feature  of  the  situation.  No 
need  to  repeat  at  length  what  has  often 
been  said.  Bred  of  democracy,  fostered 
by  the  best  in  our  national  ambitions,  a 
passionate  desire  to  educate  every  one 
first  built  up  our  school  system,  and  then 
burst  upon  the  colleges.  This  was  good; 
but  it  has  been  followed  and  accompanied 
by  an  equally  passionate  desire  on  the 
part  of  a prosperous  generation  to  set  the 
mark  of  gentility  upon  its  sons.  And 


the  easiest,  because  the  most  recognized 
way,  has  been  to  send  them  to  college. 
To  criticize  the  desire  is  to  criticize  the 
American  plan.  But  when — as  so  often 
— it  has  been  blind;  when  the  college  has 
been  regarded  as  a finishing-school,  and 
the  nature  of  the  desired  finish  deter- 
mined upon  grounds  in  which  real  intel- 
lectual training  and  true  culture  have 
had  small  part,  then  the  results  are  what 
I have  been  trying  to  outline  in  the 
previous  paragraphs.  It  is  an  error  not 
unlike  that  of  the  undergraduate : an 
admirable  ambition,  prompted  by  loyalty 
to  the  American  spirit,  backed  by  praise- 
worthy energy,  directed  toward  a goal 
over  which  our  educational  leaders  shake 
their  heads. 

Well,  it  is  not  so  black  a business  as 
the  excited  rhetoric  into  which  a teacher 
naturally  falls  (and  here  apologizes  for) 
would  make  it  appear.  God’s  in  His 
heaven,  a great  deal  of  excellent  educa- 
tion is  squeezing  somehow  or  other  into 
the  pores  of  an  awe-inspiring  number  of 
fine  young  fellows.  If  it  were  not  that 
the  days  of  easy  success  were  passing;  if 
it  were  not  that  the  English,  the  French, 
and  the  German  competition  was  begin- 
ning to  mean  something;  if  it  were  not 
that  we  Americans,  having  made  our 
country,  are  finding  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  live  in  it,  why,  then  there 
would  be  little  sense  in  all  this  sound 
and  fury.  But  all  these  things  are  true, 
and  soon  will  be  pressing. 

What  is  the  remedy?  In  principle,  it 
is  very  simple;  in  detail  and  practice, 
excessively  difficult;  and  it  is  quite  be- 
yond my  power  or  my  purpose  to  turn 
it  into  a formula  to  fit  the  manifold 
conditions  of  our  many  colleges.  Surely 
the  remedy  is  to  guide  the  current  in- 
stead of  fighting  against  it.  Bergson  has 
convinced  many  of  us  that  the  elan  vital , 
the  life-force,  is  far  too  subtle  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  mathematical  laws 
of  science.  And  the  boy  is  the  elan  vital! 
We  must  realize  that  these  waves  of  mis- 
guided enthusiasm  which  beat  through 
our  colleges  are  part  of  the  national  life, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  run  backward. 
We  must  swing  their  energy  toward  some 
worthy  purpose.  It  is  a weary  thing  for 
the  tired  teacher  to  say,  but  to  succeed 
we  must  intellectualize  the  business  and 
scientific  energy  of  the  country  (for  it 
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is  just  that  which  the  undergraduate 
displays  in  his  blind  and  immature 
fashion).  We  must  intellectualize  it  as 
a century  ago  the  colleges  intellectuaiized 
the  professional  and  theological  energy. 
And  we  must  teach  the  student  how  to 
live,  not  the  life  of  Greece  or  Rome  or 
Victorian  England,  but  the  life  his  time 
and  his  country  allow  him. 

In  comparison,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
make  the  undergraduate  feel  that  the 
things  of  the  mind  are  at  least  as  in- 
teresting as  the  things  of  the  body.  But 
to  do  this  we  must  have  teachers  of  the 
first  water;  we  must  have,  above  all,  the 
influences  of  the  home  back  of  us.  We 
must  have  time  and  intelligent  sup- 
port. In  the  meanwhile  — even  though 
the  Pharisees  rage — do  not  be  too  severe 
upon  our  strenuous,  lovable  undergrad- 
uate. Do  not  minimize  college  life; 
rather  help  us  to  vitalize  it. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  Senior  year 


they  begin  to  come  out  to  see  you,  the 
boys  that  you  have  grown  to  know  well 
and  be  fond  of.  And  after  a cigarette 
or  two,  and  a preliminary  skirmish  on 
the  prospects  of  the  crew,  or  last  summer 
in  Switzerland,  or  some  new  book,  out 
comes  the  real  difficulty.  They  are  ner- 
vous about  next  year.  They  feel  hopeless- 
ly incapable,  untrained,  ignorant.  The 
things  they  have  learned  to  do  well  have 
lost  their  price.  Of  course  they  joke 
about  it,  and  so  do  you,  but  the  feeling 
is  there  underneath.  It  is  then  that  you 
realize  most  keenly  their  mistakes  and 
your  own;  then  that  you  feel  what  a 
delicate  mechanism  a .man  is,  and  how 
difficult  to  throw  into  gear.  And  it  is 
only  when  they  are  leaving,  only  when 
they  begin  to  wake  up  to  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  them,  that  they  reach  the  mood 
for  education,  the  mood  in  which  even  we 
blundering  professors  could  make  educa- 
tion a success ! This  is  what  I regret. 


In  the  Night-Watches 

BY  JAMES  B.  KENYON 

THOU  earnest  in  the  silent  night; 

Thy  voice  was  hushed  and  low. 
And  round  thee,  like  a misty  light, 

Thy  garments  seemed  to  flow. 

Thy  presence  wrought  the  old  sweet  spell ; 

I felt  my  pulses  thrill, 

As  on  my  brow  thy  kisses  fell 
Like  snowflakes,  pure  and  chill. 

I heard  thee  lightly  breathe  my  name, 
And  while  I strove  to  rise. 

Upon  me  dawned  a starry  flame — 

The  splendor  of  thine  eyes. 

I woke — to  know  thou  still  dost  keep, 
While  weary  years  pass  by. 
Somewhere  thy  long  and  hallowed  sleep 
Beneath  a distant  sky. 

For  me  alone  the  broken  rest. 

Waste  dreams  that  come  and  pass: 
For  thee  the  calm,  untroubled  breast, 
Strange  flowers,  and  alien  grass. 
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JOHN  piMMER  pushed  the  papers 
aside  and  put  down  the  pen.  He 
stood  up,  looking  vaguely  round  the 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  away  from  it. 
Certainly  it  was  an  ugly  room,  and 
he  hated  it;  yet  to-day  it  represented, 
with  the  one  above,  which  was  Clara’s 
bedroom,  a withdrawn  space  upon  which 
one  could  count.  To-day  was  Wednesday, 
and  his  fourteen-year-old  daughter  Hes- 
ter was  marshaling  the  weekly  char- 
woman. Together,  or  in  doleful  units, 
they,  on  Wednesdays,  invaded  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house;  only  sparing,  through 
oertain  hours,  the  minister’s  study  and 
the  invalid’s  bedroom. 

Struggling  with  his  sermon  for  the 
Thursday  night  meeting,  John  Dimmer 
had  felt  that  home,  through  these  do- 
mestic orgies,  was  no  true  place  for  a 
husband  and  father;  all  this  noisy  ac- 
tivity sapped  his  dignity  of  sex. 

He  stepped  out  into  the  passage,  fling- 
ing as  he  trod  upon  it  a disconsolate 
glance  at  the  torn  covering  on  the  floor. 
The  passage  was  nothing  but  a short  tun- 
nel: front  door  at  one  end,  steep  stair- 
case at  the  other.  In  the  middle  on  one 
side  was  his  study  door,  and  facing  it 
was  the  door  of  the  living-room,  where 
he  and  Hester,  and  Clara  also,  when  she 
had  one  of  her  “ good  days  ” and  could 
come  down-stairs,  had  their  meals  and 
lived  their  subdued  family  life.  The 
minister  was  a great,  rugged  fellow,  and, 
standing  still  for  one  rueful  second  of 
survey,  he  reflected  that  he  could  prac- 
tically stretch  from  the  front  door  to  the 
stairs,  or,  again,  from  his  study  to  the 
sitting-room.  What  a box  of  a place  for 
three  human  beings!  And  one  of  them 
had  expansive  ideals;  that  was  himself. 
Another  might  have,  for  all  he  knew! 

Hester,  on  her  knees,  was  dusting  the 
legs  of  the  hat-stand  in  the  hall  and  do- 
ing it  very  badly.  In  all  her  domestic 
duties  she  betrayed  a curious,  soft  in- 
competence; as  if,  all  the  while,  she  also 
were  very  far  away.  Dimmer  was  in  the 


dark  about  tln9  girl  of  his.  Was  she 
gifted,  or  was  9he  just  a simpleton?  So 
often  the  dividing-line  wavered  or  be- 
came actually  lost.  So  far  he  merely 
knew  her  as  what  may  be  called  an  af- 
fectionate expense;  as  a person  who,  for 
instance,  was  always  breaking  the  lenses 
of  her  spectacles ; and  he  had  to  pay  for 
new  ones.  She  was  clumsy  and  she  was 
short-sighted. 

She  looked  up  from  the  floor  and  met 
his  questioning  glance;  it  was  dissatis- 
fied, too — he  was  always  depressed  be- 
cause she  had  not  inherited  her  mother’s 
fragile  prettiness.  Yet  Hester’s  expres- 
sion, if  heavy,  was  also  luminous;  it 
promised  and  suggested. 

“You  can  never  get  the  dust  quite 
out  of  curly  legs,”  she  said,  with  firm 
apology.  That  was  Hester.  She  did 
nothing  well,  and  always  she  apologized; 
sweetly,  yet  with  conviction. 

“ I would  not  trouble,”  said  the  father. 

Funny  little  problem  of  a girl!  She 
at  once  flung  aside  the  duster  and  started 
drawing  with  her  rough  forefinger  upon 
the  worn  oilcloth  that  covered  the  floor. 
Hester  was  always  doing  things  like  this; 
she  had  a steady  passion  for  outline. 

“ I am  going  to  sit  with  mother,”  John 
said,  gently,  still  staring  at  her,  still 
pondering.  “When  I come  down  in  ten 
minutes  or  so,  will  you  have  a cup  of  tea 
ready  for  me  in  the  study?  I must  go 
out  visiting  this  afternoon.” 

“In  ten  minutes,”  she  nodded;  and 
moving  her  finger  delicately,  seemed  to 
be  shading  something  off.  “I’ll  have  it 
ready,  of  course,  but  you  never  can  make 
really  decent  tea  in  this  house,  Daddy. 
The  water  is  so  hard.  I will  do  my  best.” 

She  spoke  cheerfully;  she  always  did; 
and  he  knew  that  the  tea,  if  he  got  it  at 
all,  would  be  horrible. 

He  went  wearily  up  the  stairs;  oh, 
they  were  so  cheap  and  ugly!  He  was 
a peasant  born,  and  had  always  lived  in 
houses  very  much  like  this;  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  been  home. 
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He  had  that  curious,  disquieting  touch 
of  pure  aristocracy  which  the  humbly 
born  sometimes  have;  and  it  makes  trag- 
edy for  them.  He  longed  quite  naturally 
for  things  that  should  be  severe  yet  fine. 
Why,  he  did  not  know;  yet  they  seemed 
to  be  his  simple  right.  He  starved  for 
beauty  in  a finished  form;  the  lack  of 
it  was,  in  very  subtlety,  killing  him.  He 
fretted  so  much  that  sometimes  he  lost 
patience  even  with  his  dearest.  Hester's 
complacent  helplessness  estranged  him ; 
Clara's  sound  common  sense  and  sober 
spirit  drove  him  back  into  himself.  This 
sick  wife  of  his  became  a bracing  east 
wind,  and  his  soul  was  of  the  south. 

He  opened  her  bedroom  door.  The 
room  was  warm,  with  a clear  fire.  Clara, 
wrapped  to  her  chin  in  a useful  brown 
wrapper,  was  propped  up  on  a couch  near 
the  window.  Dimmer  looked  over  her 
head  before  he  spoke,  and  he  saw  radiat- 
ing rows  of  new  houses  just  like  his  own; 
a melancholy  pattern  of  megn  streets; 
then  flat,  meadlike  land,  and  beyond  that 
the  flat  sea. 

Clara  was  unusually  busy;  she  was 
stitching  fast  — almost  savagely,  you 
might  say.  But  directly  her  husband 
came  into  the  room  she  doubled  forward 
and  hastily  stuffed  the  garment,  what- 
ever it  was,  under  the  pillow  that  covered 
her  feet  above  the  sofa-rug. 

She  was  always  cold  and  always  pale. 
Her  illness  was  so  vague,  so  insidious 
and  elusive,  that  it  seemed  to  John  as 
if  a touch  would  either  kill  or  cure 
her.  She  tucked  her  work  away  from 
him,  and  her  action  was  so  hasty,  so 
modestly  secretive,  that  he  was  tender- 
ly reminded  of  those  days,  years  ago, 
when  she  had  made  baby-clothes.  Deli- 
ciously then  she  had  hidden  them  away 
if  any  one  came  in;  flushing,  sparkling, 
as  she  flushed  and  sparkled  now.  Yet 
that  had  been  a poetic  confusion  and 
very  rosy;  this  was  gray. 

He  sat  down.  He  asked  her  how  she 
was  feeling,  and  she,  with  the  usual  un- 
complaining monotony,  told  him.  After 
that  there  seemed  nothing  much  to  say; 
for  they  were  never  talkers  together. 
Also,  they  were  heart-sick;  coming  more 
closely  to  them  every  day  was  the  big 
terror.  Clara  felt  sure  and  John  was 
half  persuaded  that  before  winter  was 
over  she  would  be  dead. 


She  cuddled  down  on  her  pillows,  plain- 
ly glad  to  be  there,  and  lovingly  she 
watched  her  husband.  He  was  so  big, 
so  clever  and  strong.  From  his  dear 
face  her  eyes  traveled  anxiously  to  the 
pillow  which  covered  her  feet.  She  was 
a fragile  flower  of  a thing,  and  that 
brown  dressing-gown — cobbled,  since  Hes- 
ter had  made  it  — was  an  ’ assault  to 
the  proud,  fine  lily,  her  throat  I John 
was  thinking  this;  and  he  would  have 
arrayed  her  in  silk:  green,  perhaps,  so 
as  to  make  leaves  for  the  lily ! 

“ Tired?"  she  asked,  and  put  her  lean 
hand  softly  on  the  back  of  his  tanned  one. 

“Very,  my  dearest." 

“Won’t  the  sermon  run?  Don’t  the 
words  come  right,  John?" 

“ The  sermon  is  all  right.”  He  spoke 
brusquely,  since  never  could  he  talk  of 
his  sermons  to  Clara.  “ It  is  the  deacons 
I worry  about.  The  congregation  is  not 
satisfied  with  me;  no  congregation  ever 
has  been;  you  know  that.  Yet  I have 
served  in  the  ministry  for  twenty  years. 
They  say,  the  deacons,  that  I don't  stir 
up  souls  enough.  The  plain  truth, 
Clara,  my  dear,  is  just  this:  your  John 
is  a failure."  He  frowned,  looking  over 
her  head  again  at  the  narrow,  gray 
houses  and  the  wide,  gray  sea. 

“ Don't  say  that — don't,  don't.  It  hurts 
me,  and  it  makes  me  feel  so  useless  and 
such  a burden." 

She  spoke  poignantly,  and  all  the  more 
so,  as  he  truly  gauged,  because  in  her 
heart  she  shared  the  deacons'  opinion  of 
his  preaching.  He  had  never,  from  the 
pulpit,  touched  Clara;  and  as  for  Hes- 
ter, you  could  never  be  sure  if  the  child 
ever  listened.  She  was  probably  mak- 
ing mind-pictures  of  your  face,  and  not 
missing  one  movement  of  your  hand. 

“A  burden!  Not  a bit;  my  only  bless- 
ing," he  answered,  valiantly.  Then,  as 
sounds  of  scouring  ascended  the  stairs  and 
seemed  to  assail  the  very  door,  he  added : 
“And  the  only  comfort  I can  come  to; 
on  Wednesdays,  anyway,  when  the  Bag- 
gage is  here!  She  is  conscientious,  poor 
old  bundle,  but  she  emphasizes  a man's 
miseries.  I can't  endure  such  a forlorn 
form  of  labor.  As  for  Hester — well,  the 
child  doesn't  manage  very  well.  If 
brooms  were  pencils  and  our  floors  cov- 
ered with  clean  paper,  she  would  be  ex- 
cellent." 
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“ She  ought  to  be  taught  drawing  by 
a good  master/’  the  mother  said,  sound- 
ing both  proud  and  doleful.  u I am  sure 
she  is  clever.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking?  We  haven’t  any  money — every- 
thing depends  upon  money — and  she  can’t 
be  spared  from  home,  either,  just  yet.” 

“ Why  * yet  ’ ?”  he  asked  her,  crisply. 

She  did  not  answer;  subtly  she  re- 
garded him,  and  as  he  met  the  glance 
and  became  submerged  by  it  the  cold 
dread  caught  them  up.  It  was  a wave* 
washing  cruelly  over  each  head,  and  they 
sat  drenched  with  agony. 

He  dropped  his  head  down  upon  her 
pillow,  lips  touching  her  hair — and  it 
was  thin. 

“ I can  do  nothing,”  he  moaned,  u noth- 
ing. You  will  die;  you  are  slipping  from 
ine  fast,  my  Clara,  and  it  seems  so  cruel.” 

“ There  is  one  thing  we  must  never 
do:  rebel  against  God,”  she  returned, 
and  spoke  with  vigor. 

She  sat  suddenly  up  on  the  sofa,  look- 
ing gaunt.  She  wrung  his  hand  so  hard 
that  it  hurt;  yes,  her  small,  weak  fingers 
made  him  wince  and  gave  him  back 
bravery.  She  sat  suddenly  up  and,  doing 
this,  shot  off  the  pillow  from  where  it 
lay  across  her  feet. 

It  fell  to  the  floor  and,  her  round  eyes 
closely  following  it,  she  became  very 
white.  She  cried  out.  She  curved  her 
hands,  as  if  to  protect  John  from  some- 
thing terrible.  It  was  an  instinctive 
gesture,  and  he  noticed  it  and  pondered 
upon  it  before  he  understood. 

The  white  pillow  was  on  the  floor,  and 
the  work  that  she  had  been  busy  upon 
when  her  husband  came  in  was  betrayed. 
It  had  fallen  out.  John  got  up.  He 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa  and  stooped. 
She  was  watching,  her  wasted  face,  so 
pinched,  so  pretty  still,  was  sharp  with 
torture.  He  picked  up  the  pillow  first 
and  laid  it  across  her  feet,  where  it  had 
been.  Then  he  picked  up  her  work  and 
flung  it  across  her  tense  knees,  that  were 
so  straight  under  the  striped  blanket. 

It  was  a black  stuff  bodice.  Clara  lay 
quite  stiff,  staring  at  it,  and  she  did  not 
seem  to  find  sense  enough  to  hide  it  away 
for  a second  time.  Her  eyes,  very  bright, 
filled  with  tears.  John  stared  at  the 
bodice,  too;  stupidly  at  first,  uncompre- 
hendingly,  in  the  man’s  way.  Then  he 
ako  cried  out  and  grew  white. 
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ki  Crape!”  he  said,  foolishly.  “ Crape — 
Clara — crape!” 

It  seemed  as  if  he  ran  to  her  for 
soothing;  as  if  he  could  only  say  that 
sinister  word  and  her  name;  calling  upon 
her  in  his  dismay. 

“ It  is  old,”  she  returned,  also  foolish- 
ly, in  her  agitation  seizing  upon  the 
trivial  side.  t;  I picked  it  off  the  cloak 
I had  for  poor  mother ; my  mourning 
when  she  died.  I damped  it  and  pressed 
it,  John.  Doesn’t  it  look  nice — nearly 
new?  Don’t  look  so — struck,  my  dear. 
Hester  can  never  sew  properly,  and  she 
wouldn’t  have  the  heart  to  sew  then. 
You” — Clara  had  regained  her  un- 
quenchable common  sense — “ could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  new  black.  There  are 
always  so  many  expenses  when — when 
anything — of  that  sort  happens.” 

lie  did  not  speak  at  first.  He  could 
only  stare  at  her,  marvel  at  her,  yearn 
for  her.  He  loved  her,  and  he  was  im- 
patient with  her.  He  was  touched  to 
agony,  and  yet  he  was  disgusted.  Was 
she  obtuse,  or  was  she  lofty,  with  a lof- 
tiness far  beyond  his  understanding? 

He  did  not  know,  he  could  not  fathom, 
as  he  sat  there  with  his  eyes  fast  upon 
that  grim  bodice  lying  across  her  knees. 
Yet  of  one  thing  he  was  sure.  He  loved 
this  dear  wife,  and  he  was  losing  her. 
He  very  nearly  put  his  weary  head  down; 
not  upon  the  pillow  this  time,  but,  soft, 
upon  her  breast.  Her  steady,  sane  eyes 
prevented  him.  Her  big,  big  love  for 
him,  her  quiet  acceptance  of  things,  her 
mother-heart,  reaching  out  to  awkward 
Hester,  doing  service  beyond  the  grave, 
awed  him.  So  he  remained  silent  and 
rigid.  He  was  thinking. 

Of  his  early  youth  he  thought,  and  of 
all  that  life  had  promised  then.  His 
were  the  sad  musings  of  a middle-aged 
man  who  has  missed.  He  had  been 
fervid  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  most 
ambitious.  Sure  he  was  that  he  must 
soon  become  a very  famous  preacher. 
And  how  he  had  worshiped  Clara,  deck- 
ing her  with  poetic  phrases  all  the  time! 
She  had  accepted  them  prettily,  yet  he 
had  felt,  even  then,  that  she  was  longing 
to  utilize  them.  It  was  as  if  she  felt  that 
all  this  adulation  did  not  bring  them 
in  a single  penny,  and  that  it  wa9  a pity. 
He  had  moved  in  a dream  and  through 
fire  in  those  days.  But  whether  he 
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prayed  or  wooed,  God  had  been  smiling 
on  him  all  the  time.  This  was  sure. 

“ Don't  let  it  worry  you,”  Clara  was 
saying. 

He  came  out  of  his  reverie;  she  dragged 
him  from  it  with  the  wrong  word. 

“Worry!”  he  returned,  almost  scorn- 
fully, and  stood  up  at  once.  “No,  I 
won't.  I promise  you.” 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  then 
he  went  toward  the  door,  leaving  her 
lying  straight,  with  the  menace  of  that 
awful  bodice  across  her  knees. 

“I  must  go  and  see  old  Voller  this 
afternoon,”  he  said,  in  a matter-of-fact 
voice,  while  his  face  was  torn.  “ Shall 
I send  Hester  up  to  you  now,  dear?” 

“No,  not  yet”;  she  turned  and  smiled 
brightly  at  him.  “I  shall  go  to  sleep  as 
like  as  not.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  outside 
his  study  door  Hester  was  waiting,  with 
her  usual  domestic  expression,  vague  and 
urbane.  John  concluded  that  something 
was  wrong.  Behind  her  was  the  study 
interior,  and  the  fire  was  out.  Between 
them — he  absorbed,  she  incompetent — 
they  had  done  this;  or  was  she  also  ab- 
sorbed— and  with  an  equal  right  to  be! 
She  had  3tuck  the  poker  between  the  bars, 
and  he  saw  no  signs  of  tea  upon  the  table. 

“ It  won’t  be  long,”  she  said,  affably, 
“ but  we  never  can  get  the  kettle  to  boil 
up  nicely  on  Wednesdays.” 

“Tea!  I won’t  wait  for  it.”  He 
spoke  vacantly  and  picked  up  his  hat. 
Then,  giving  Hester  an  odd  look,  he 
kissed  her.  This  was  unusual.  She 
flushed,  and  closely  studied  his  face. 

“ I am  going  to  Voller’s,”  he  said, 
brushing  his  soft  hat  upon  his  sleeve  be- 
fore he  set  it  on  his  head.  “ Anything 
I can  bring?” 

“ Oh  yes ; would  you  mind  ? Bring  a 
dough-cake.  It  will  slip  quite  well  into 
your  pocket  and  save  me  making  one  to- 
morrow. That  oven  always  burns  your 
fingers  so.” 

“A  dough-cake?  Very  well.”  ITe 
turned  away  and  went  out  of  the  shiny 
front  door  with  the  glass  panels. 

He  had  regarded  this  only  child  of  his, 
seeing  his  own  thick  features  and  that 
look — which  was  also  his — of  longing  and 
of  non-attainment.  Yet  she  was  young; 
there  was  hope  for  her.  She  was  his.  and 
soon  she  would  he  all  that  he  had.  This 


feeling,  with  its  attendant  agonies  and 
tenderness,  he  had  instilled  into  the  kiss 
he  left  between  her  puckered  brows. 

As  he  walked  through  the  little  front 
garden  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Clara 
from  the  window  overhead  was  watch- 
ing him.  She  always  did,  and  she 
would  expect  him  to  look  back  and  wave 
farewell  as  usual.  He  could  not;  to  save 
his  life  he  could  not  do  this  to-day.  It 
was  such  a common  thing  to  do  when 
his  soul  was  in  very  tatters. 

He  felt  that  his  burden  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  Clara  was  dying — and 
just  because  he  had  not  enough  money  to 
buy  life  for  her.  Childishly,  he  wanted 
to  say  to  God,  not  in  rebellion  but  through 
pain,  “ I cannot  bear  any  more.” 

Directly  he  got  away  from  his  own 
house  and  from  all  those  others  that 
were  just  like  it;  directly  he  got  to  the 
sea,  smelling  it  and  feeling  the  clean 
sharpness  of  shingle  beneath  his  foot, 
he  became  more  calm  and  quite  hopeful. 
He  regained  his  sense  of  religion,  and 
began,  with  joy  in  the  free  working  of 
his  brain,  to  think  out  afresh  his  Thurs- 
day sermon. 

He  had  taken  for  his  text,  “For  his 
Ood  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion  and 
doth  teach  him  ” He  walked  by  the  sea 
meditating  upon  this;  first  keeping  close 
to  the  waves,  and  then  taking  a narrow 
path  that  ran  along  the  top  of  the  low, 
sandy  cliff.  It  was  fringed  with  tama- 
risk-trees. John  Dimmer  stood  still,  in 
a swift  mood  of  rapture  and  deep  thanks- 
giving; to  look  at  big  waves  through  thin 
tamarisk-trees  was  so  lovely!  The  sea 
always  thrilled  him. 

Sometimes  this  sea  of  his,  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  was  such  a foolish  little 
thing,  with  mere  ripples;  it  just  played 
at  being  a sea.  Sometimes  the  chalk  in 
it  was  deeply  stirred,  and  it  then  became 
a bed  of  beautiful  pale  opal;  lying  far 
out,  with  pale  sands  between  it  and  the 
shingly  shore.  Sometimes  it  was  turbid 
with  dark  seaweeds,  sullen  and  malev- 
olent, making  you  shudder,  reminding 
you  of  jealousy,  that  most  cruel  quality 
of  the  heart.  Sometimes  it  carelessly 
flung  at  your  feet  delicate  pink  and 
purple  flowers  torn  from  some  mermaid’s 
garden.  To-day  it  was  rough,  yet  with- 
out menace,  and  John  Dimmer,  standing 
enthralled  behind  thin  tamarisk  - trees, 
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thought  of  a clumsy  young  collie  with 
large,  white  paw3. 

He  walked  on  at  last,  soothed  and  made 
sure.  In  some  subtle  way  he  was  healed 
for  the  moment:  the  Lord  through  His 
sea  had  delivered  His  servant.  In  this 
pious  way  the  minister  framed  it.  And 
he  was  sorry  when  he  got  to  Daniel 
Voller’s,  for  he  wished  to  remain  at  ease 
and  quite  alone. 

V oiler  was  a baker  in  the  old  village; 
the  colony  of  houses  where  Dimmer  ex- 
isted was  new;  moreover,  it  was  built 
upon  land  which  Voller  had  owned.  He 
lived  in  an  old  house  which  stood  in  an 
old  orchard.  It  was  a farm-house,  and 
bulky,  thatched  bams  grouped  round  it; 
the  baker’s  shop  was  built  on,  merely  as 
a thrifty  afterthought.  Voller  had  been 
a busy  man,  and  he  was  still  a wealthy 
one.  He  had  farmed  and  he  had  baked. 
He  had  bought  land  for  a little,  and  sold 
it,  in  building  lots,  for  more. 

John  Dimmer  walked  up  the  flagged 
path  in  his  uplifted  mood,  with  his  head 
well  back  upon  his  big  shoulders,  with  his 
rapt  eyes  surveying  the  old  house.  It 
was  built  of  flint  stones,  in  the  way  they 
had  at  this  end  of  Sussex;  yet  softened 
by  mellow,  old,  red  brick  chimneys  and  by 
brick,  again,  round  the  window-frames. 
In  this  way  the  builder  of  long  ago  had 
made  of  it  a house,  austere  and  yet  seem- 
ing to  smile.  The  mellow  October  sun 
lay  across  its  face,  and  all  over  the  walls, 
crawling  like  crooked  fingers,  were  the 
branches  of  overgrown  fruit-trees.  There 
was  a general  air  of  neglect.  Fruit  hung 
yet  upon  some  of  the  trees  in  the  tangled 
orchard.  It  was  a pretty  day  of  flying 
color — scatter  of  leaves  and  scudding  of 
young  clouds. 

They  had  wheeled  Daniel  Voller  out 
into  the  orchard  because  it  was  warm, 
and  also  because,  it  being  Wednesday, 
the  shop  closed  early.  Usually  he  sat 
on  a raised  platform  sort  of  place  in 
the  shop,  missing  nothing  that  went  on. 
You  associated  him — at  least  the  minister 
did — with  the  smell  of  baking  and  with 
the  tempting,  golden  crusts  of  new 
loaves.  This  afternoon  he  sat  motionless 
in  the  wavering  sun.  lie  was  a large, 
white  man,  immovable,  save  for  his  an- 
gry black  eyes  that  moved  all  the  time: 
little  eyes,  so  full  of  life,  in  that  flabby, 
still  expanse  of  his  face!  John,  who  had 


comic  fancy  now  and  then,  had  said  that 
Voller  must  have  made  his  own  face  out 
of  his  own  dough.  His  eyes,  come  to 
think  of  it,  were  very  like  those  ripe, 
black  plums  upon  the  trees  above  his 
head;  and  yet  they  were  terrible — full  of 
hate  and  fire,  full  of  some  rebellious 
pathos.  They  held  all  sorts  of  things. 
Perhaps,  thought  Dimmer,  studying 
them,  the  baker’s  soul  had  grown  beyond 
his  own  recognition  and  despite  him. 

Well,  here  he  was  in  the  orchard  to- 
day, where  Michael  Campion,  after  dress- 
ing him,  had  wheeled  him.  Michael  and 
Rose,  his  wife,  were  Voller’s  servants, 
and  they  managed  everything  since  he 
had  become  paralyzed.  He  depended 
wholly  upon  them;  he  distrusted,  abused, 
and  hated  both.  He  was  stuck  in  a 
broken  kitchen  chair  upon  which  little 
wheels  had  been  put.  He  wore  a skull- 
cap, and  it  had  uncomfortably  got  tilted 
over  one  eye.  Across  his  insensate  hands 
flies  crawled,  if  they  wanted  to,  or  a 
wasp  would  leave  the  rotting  fruit  and 
come  to  him.  He  felt  nothing.  He  sat 
before  the  ancient  house  of  flint  stone 
and  red  brick,  in  the  middle  of  his  or- 
chard that  was  overgrown:  a rank  place, 
its  groundwork  all  riotous  cow-parsley 
and  high  nettles. 

He  could  not  move  even  a finger  when 
he  saw  the  minister  coming,  but  his  eyes 
twinkled  a greeting  which  was  not  un- 
kindly. These  two  liked  each  other;  just 
why  they  did  not  know.  Also,  they  had 
a visible  bond  of  calling,  in  a way,  for 
John  Dimmer’s  father  had  also  been  a 
baker.  Yet  that  had  been  in  a Midland 
town,  a manufacturing  place;  not  in  an 
old  village  and  in  an  old  flint  house  near 
the  mutable  sea. 

There  was  a second  chair.  Dimmer  sat 
down  and  started  talking,  in  his  visiting 
way:  of  the  weather  and  the  prospects, 
of  moon  and  tides,  of  the  coming  win- 
ter. They  both  wished  that  it  would  not 
prove  harsh — Voller  for  his  own  sake, 
Dimmer  for  his  wife’s.  And  as  they  sat 
and  peacefully  talked — the  minister  with 
an  easy  flow,  the  baker  with  slow  and 
painful  gutturals  — the  too-ripe  fruit 
would  fall  now  and  then  from  the  trees 
and  into  the  tangle  of  delicate  parsley 
and  dangerous  nettle.  At  every  thud 
Daniel  Voller’s  little  eyes  sparkled  with 
helpless  fury. 
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“ I told  Rose  to  have  those  apples 
picked,”  he  said.  “ She  don't  heed  me. 
They'll  be  too  rotten  even  for  the  cider- 
press  soon.  So  long  as  you  ain’t  struck 
helpless,  Mr.  Dimmer,  you've  no  ground 
for  complaint  agen  the  Almighty.  I 
can't  even  dress  myself.  Look  at  them 
buttons!”  His  eyes  signaled,  since  his 
fingers  could  do  nothing,  to  his  waistcoat, 
which  was  fastened  amiss — button  not 
mating  with  buttonhole. 

“ That's  Michael,”  he  spluttered;  “he 
pitches  my  clothes  on  me.  He  is  a scamp, 
and  his  wife  is  a sloven.  Thank  goodness 
she  don’t  belong  to  me.  I've  got  no 
women-folk  of  my  own  to  expect  money 
when  I die.  Rose  and  Michael  don't  get 
a penny;  they've  robbed  me  enough  in 
my  lifetime.  No  women  - folk  of  my 
own  ”;  he  repeated  this,  seeming  to  brood 
upon  it,  and  his  eyes,  full  of  old  violences 
revived,  settled  upon  Dimmer.  “ Now 
your  case  is  different — wife  and  daugh- 
ter. If  one  don't  bring  sorrow  upon  you, 
the  other  will.” 

John  Dimmer,  comparatively  new  to 
the  place  (he  had  answered  a call  here 
from  a ministry  he  had  filled  in  a Lon- 
don suburb),  had  heard  tales  of  Daniel 
Voller — all  sorts  of  tales.  There  had 
been  built  up  around  the  paralyzed  man 
a fabric  of  picturesque  roguery;  simple 
neighbors  perhaps  felt,  in  the  elementary 
way  by  which  they  prove  suffering,  that 
so  great  a blow  could  not  have  fallen 
save  upon  a great  sinner.  The  minister 
had  been  told  that  in  youth  and  middle 
life  the  baker  drank  hard,  and  was  so 
brutal  to  his  childless  wife  that  at  last 
she  had  to  run  away  from  him.  Later 
on,  quite  alone,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  paralysis;  falling  in  his  bakery, 
as  some  said.  But  others  said,  and  this 
was  the  more  compelling  version  to  Dim- 
mer, that  he  had  been  praying  and  found 
it  impossible  to  rise  from  his  knees. 
They  said  this,  perhaps,  because  never 
publicly  had  he  been  known  to  pray. 
Never  had  he  entered  church  or  chapel, 
never  had  he  given  a penny,  either  to 
organized  charity  or  to  the  beguiling 
wayside  beggar. 

“One  has  brought  sorrow  on  me  al- 
ready,” John  Dimmer  said,  speaking  con- 
fidingly of  Clara,  and  suddenly  wishing 
to  tell  his  trouble.  “My  wife.  I mean. 
She  is  ill,  and  I fear  she  may  be  dying.” 


“ Why,  man,  better  dead,”  laughed  the 
baker.  That  laugh  of  his  made  you  un- 
derstand how  bitterly,  how  savagely  he 
was  longing  to  move;  yearning  to  de- 
liver himself  of  any  gesture — to  twitch 
those  numb  hands  on  which  the  happy, 
passing  insect  pitched,  to  turn  that  head 
of  his  in  which  the  alert  eyes  seemed 
such  a fierce  irony.  “ My  wife,”  he  pro- 
ceeded, “ is  dead.  A strange  woman  in 
a strange  place,  who  nursed  her  at  the 
last,  sent  me  a newspaper  cutting  which 
said  so.  She  asked  me  to  send  money 
to  repay  her  for  funeral  expenses  and  all 
her  trouble.  I never  ” — he  laughed  again 
— “sent  one  penny.  Why  should  I?  As 
like  as  not  she  was  lying  and  had  been 
paid  already.  She  ran  off,  you  know,  my 
wife — ran  to  perdition.  She  left  a letter 
behind  saying  she  was  going  to  earn  her 
own  living  at  her  own  trade  and  live  at 
peace  away  from  me.  She  was  an  arti- 
ficial-flower maker.  Very  likely  she  did 
earn  her  living,  but  she  went  to  perdition 
all  the  same.  A married  woman  who 
runs  off  runs  there  and  nowhere  else. 
It  was  her  duty  to  stay  with  me,  however 
hard  I hit  her.  You,  as  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  must  agree  to  that.” 

His  eyes  held  a challenge.  Dimmer's 
threw  no  returning  flash.  He  was  think- 
ing of  the  dead  wife:  fugitive — a deli- 
cate woman  at  a delicate  trade.  He  was 
thinking  hard.  This  aspect,  of  running 
away  from  violence,  had  never  occurred 
to  him  as  a theory  and  a matter  for  dis- 
putation; for  hi9  life  with  Clara  had 
been  so  calm.  And  he  had  learned,  with 
much  patience,  though  many  pains,  that 
of  one  human  being  you  must  never  ex- 
pect unfailing  consolation. 

“ God,”  said  Voller,  in  his  thick  way, 
as  if  every  word  hurt  him  to  say  it, 
“made  woman  last.  He  left  out  the 
heart;  she's  got  none.” 

“Women  are  all  heart.  We  do  not 
understand  them,  and  we  never  shall. 
They  are  the  very  embodiment  of  tender- 
ness, and  we  can't  reach  up  to  their  level. 
It  is  true,  I assure  you.” 

Dimmer  spoke  passionately,  and  his 
face  glowed.  He  looked  at  the  baker. 
Those  eyes  that  were  so  impishly  active 
in  the  already  stiffened  face  expressed 
wonder,  warmth,  and  dissent;  and  once 
more  you  felt  how  keenly  he*  was  long- 
ing to  move,  to  take  your  hand  perhaps 
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or  to  shake  his  fist  in  your  face — Dim- 
mer neither  knew  nor  cared  which.  He 
only  knew  that  oddly,  in  some  mystic 
way  which  he  could  not  interpret,  he  was 
made  to  speak — to  strip  his  spirit,  for  the 
paralyzed  man  to  see  in  all  its  workings. 
He  had,  in  effect,  left  the  tangled  orchard. 
He  was  not  talking  to  this  baker.  He 
was  inspired  and  beside  himself.  Emo- 
tionally, he  stood  alone  in  the  desert. 

He  proceeded  to  picture  for  Voller, 
whose  own  wife  had  run  away  and  left 
him,  the  scene  which  he  so  recently 
had  lived  through  in  Clara’s  room.  He 
told  it  well  and  without  reserve.  The 
drama  of  it,  the  suffering,  the  sanity, 
and  all  the  loftiness  of  the  sick  wom- 
an’s act  stood  by  these  two  men  as 
they  sat  in  the  orchard.  The  baker 
listened.  His  eyes  never  left  the  min- 
ister’s face;  at  first  they  blazed,  and  they 
protested.  You  felt  sure  that,  by  his 
will,  his  every  muscle  twitched;  yet,  by 
his  cruel  disorder,  he  remained  apathetic, 
save  for  those  changing  eyes. 

“ Crape,  which  she  wore  for  her  own 
mother,  damped,  unpicked,  and  ironed 
— all  those  things  the  women  do! — for 
Hester  to  wear  when  she  is  dead,”  said 
John,  his  voice  faltering.  “ I call  that 
heroism;  it  is  beyond  mere  heart.  First 
of  all,  it  was  beyond  me  fcven  to  grasp, 
and  I employed  common  words — the  com- 
mon thoughts  of  a common  mind.  She 
affronted  me  by  her  beautiful  candor 
and  her  naked  courage,  by  her  classic  ac- 
ceptance of  the  thing.” 

He  had  been  speaking  as  he  preached, 
forgetting  Voller  altogether.  When  he 
ceased,  he  came  back  with  a thud,  just 
as  apples  fell  thudding  from  the  trees 
around  him.  He  fell  back  and  down 
into  the  orchard,  and  once  more  he 
breathed  the  cold,  motionless  airs  of  the 
afflicted  man.  He  ceased  speaking;  sud- 
denly he  was  abashed.  Why  had  he 
spoken  ? 

Voller’s  eyes  were  acute  upon  him, 
and  they  streamed  with  tears — tears  that 
seemed  gray,  that  ran  unheeding  down 
his  flabby,  pasty,  immobile  face. 

“ I didn’t  think,”  he  said,  stumbling 
as  he  spoke,  “ that  any  woman  could  love 
so  much,  Mr.  Dimmer.” 

They  looked  hard  at  each  other  and 
were  hushed.  This  moment  was  stu- 
pendous. John,  after  much  delicate 


weighing  as  to  whether  he  should  or 
should  not,  as  to  which  would  hurt  his 
brother  least,  took  his  own  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  and  wiped  the  baker’s 
tears  away. 

Then  he  put  the  handkerchief  back 
and  spoke  quite  naturally.  “ You  see,” 
he  said — and  how  different  his  voice 
was ! — “ it  is  merely  a matter  of  money ; 
there  is  nothing  organically  wrong  with 
her.  Our  life  has  been  a constant  strug- 
gle of  the  pocket,  and  she  is  worn  out. 
That  is  all.” 

“ It  is  always  a matter  of  money, 
whether  you  live  or  die,”  said  Voller, 
brutally.  “When  I had  my  stroke  ten 
years  ago,  they  told  me  I might  have 
been  cured  if  I had  gone  abroad  for 
baths  and  such  like.  But  what  about 
my  farm  and  my  bakery  business  if  I had 
gone?  Robbed  right  and  l^ft;  ruined, 
as  like  as  not.  They  don’t  rob  me  much 
as  it  is,  good-for-nothing  Rose  and  her 
good-for-nothing  husband.  You  did  a 
kind  thing  by  me  just  now.  Do  another. 
Button  up  my  waistcoat  right,  will  you?” 

John  did  it,  and  the  difference  in  his 
dressing  seemed  subtly  to  make  more  of 
a man  of  the  baker. 

“ If  I could  take  her  abroad  ” — the 
minister  reverted  to  the  topic  of  Clara — 
“ and  keep  her  there  all  her  life,  or  at 
least  every  winter;  let  her  have  the  sun, 
you  know,  and  pretty  things  to  wear  and 
look  at:  books  and  flowers  and  trinkets 
— the  things  that  rich  women  have  as 
a matter  of  course — then  ” — his  voice 
thrilled — “ she  would  open  out  and  be  a 
flower.  But  it  is  impossible.  And  as 
she  said  herself,  what  right  have  we  to 
expect  it?” 

He  stood  up.  He  felt  that  they  had 
lived  their  moment.  It  was  a pity  to 
spoil  by  any  overweighted  speech  such 
a frail  occasion.  It  had  been  all  the  more 
exquisite  because  of  its  air  of  restraint, 
and  because  he  knew  quite  well  that  his 
neighbor  could  meditate  no  sloppy  act 
of  charity  by  which  to  rob  him  of  his 
dignity  and  so  infuse  regret. 

“ If  I were  a fashionable  preacher  ” — 
he  put  his  warm,  large  hand  upon  the 
cold  and  unresponsive  one  in  farewell — 
“ the  deacons  would  head  a subscription 
for  me,  and  she  could  go  away.  But  I 
am  a failure.” 

“ So  I’ve  hoard,”  returned  Voller,  with 
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his  halting  speech,  “ and  I like  you  all 
the  better  for  that.  Good  day;  and  I’m 
glad  you  came.”  He  laughed,  yet  there 
was  no  horror  in  the  sound  this  time, 
only  merriment  and  good  humor. 

John,  going  home,  contemplative,  be- 
hind thin  tamarisk-trees,  and  looking  at 
that  playful  young  collie,  the  boundless 
sea,  clean  forgot  that  he  had  not  in  his 
pocket  the  dough-cake. 

After  this  day,  so  pretty — autumn  airs 
and  manly  confidence — came  the  bleak, 
long  months  of  winter.  In  Dimmer’s 
house  they  were  discouraged;  everything 
made  for  misery.  Clara  was  weaker, 
decidedly.  Hester  was  more  vaguely  ab- 
sorbed and  more  stupid,  the  house  was 
dirty,  and  the  minister  heart-sick.  More- 
over, do  what  he  would,  he  could  not 
preach  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  the 
deacons  and  reach  the  rather  remote  feel- 
ings of  his  congregation.  Even  the  gray 
sea  failed  him,  and  there  were  days  when 
he  walked  wretchedly  by  the  edge  of  it 
and  found  it  just  as  unresponsive  as 
those  new,  gray  houses  inland.  He  dog- 
gedly composed  sermons  that  he  felt  were 
dead  utterances ; all  the  fire  of  his  nature 
had  sunk  to  the  weakest  embers  and  sto- 
lidity; he  was  waiting  for  Clara  to  die. 

Somehow,  perhaps  out  of  shyness,  he 
never  again  went  near  Daniel  Voller,  al- 
though he  heard  that  he  had  been  taken 
ill  and  had  kept  to  his  bed  since  Christ- 
mas. He  was  well  aware  that  in  rigid 
accord  with  his  Christian  beliefs  and  his 
avowed  ministry  he  ought  to  visit  this 
sick  man,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  a mal- 
leable mood,  and,  perhaps,  convert  him. 
Yet  he  could  not.  Conscience  tugged 
him  one  way  and  told  him  to  go.  Yet 
the  mysterious  something  which  is  even 
stronger  than  conscience  whispered  also 
and  said,  “ Don’t  go!” — told  him  that  he 
had  done  his  work  with  the  baker  on 
that  queer  day  in  the  orchard. 

Therefore,  in  March,  when  they  told 
him  that  Voller  was  dead,  he  felt  no 
pang  of  remorse,  and  as  he  walked  tow- 
ard the  flint  and  brick  house  on  the  day 
before  the  funeral  he  was  joyful.  Now 
this  was  natural  enough.  For  the  or- 
chard would  be  empty,  and  the  prisoner 
who,  in  October,  had  sat  chained  there 
between  the  weighted  trees  was  free  and 
he  was  whole. 


Rose  Campion,  weeping,  yet  in  rather 
a stagy  way  protesting  meanwhile  that 
she  and  Michael  had  lost  a good  master, 
led  him  up  into  the  raftered  old  bedroom 
where  the  dead  man  lay.  John  Dimmer, 
left  alone  and  looking  at  the  peaceful, 
great  face  and  at  the  dignity  of  that 
poor  body  outlined  under  the  white 
sheet,  felt  poetically  that  there  was  some 
noble,  new  air  to  Voller;  in  hia  tangled 
orchard,  left  alone,  had  the  solitary  man 
smoothed  out  things  for  himself  before 
the  end  came? 

He  remembered  that  October  day. 
It  was  all  such  a mystical  happening, 
and  so  outside  of  his  daily  life,  so  part 
of  his  lonely  walks  by  the  sea  and  his 
aloof  spiritual  struggle,  that,  so  far  from 
feeling  glad,  he  was  at  first  assaulted 
when  he  was  told  that  Daniel  Voller,  after 
making  just  provision  for  the  Campions, 
had  left  the  whole  of  his  considerable 
fortune  to — him?  No.  The  baker  had 
evolved  a more  delicate  form  of  legacy. 
He  had  left  everything  to  Clara. 

A few  days  later  they  were  all  three 
sitting  in  the  shabby  parlor  at  teatime. 
Hester  had  made  buttered  toast — which 
at  once  diffuses  an  air  of  comfort.  For 
a wonder,  she  had  not  burned  it,  and  it 
waited,  succulent,  between  two  plates  on 
the  fender  until  the  kettle  boiled,  which 
would  not  be  long. 

They  were  in  a giddy  mood,  for  good 
fortune  was  still  fresh.  Clara  sat  up- 
right in  the  easy-chair,  and  by  her  at- 
titude seemed  to  flout  those  pillows 
propped  at  her  back.  She  appeared  to 
have  regained  instantly  that  capable 
housewifely  air  which  was  so  a part  of 
her  and  of  John’s  early  memory  of  her. 

He  turned  his  head  to  look  at  Hester. 
She  was  by  the  window,  tracing  with  her 
finger  upon  the  dusty  pane.  She  always 
seemed  to  live  her  life  alone. 

“We  will  go  abroad,”  Clara  said,  soft- 
ly, following  his  glance  and  tenderly  re- 
garding that  queer  little  figure — clumsy, 
yet  strangely  compelling — by  the  window. 
“ She  shall  be  trained.  I am  sure  she  is 
gifted.  We  shall  live  to  be  proud  of  her.” 

“ Yes,”  the  minister  nodded.  “ If  there 
is  anything  in  her.  it  shall  be  brought 
out.  She  shall  have  what  I’ve  never 
had,  a chance.”  To  Hester  he  added, 
speaking  loudly,  “ Why  don’t  you  come  to 
the  fire?  You’ll  be  frozen  over  there.” 
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“Fm  very  happy,  Daddy,  as  I am.’’ 
There  was  new  youth  and  some  fun  in 
her  voice — a timbre  he  had  not  heard  for 
ever  so  long.  “I  would  be  happier  with 
a bit  of  real  paper.  Give  me  some,  please. 
The  kettle  won’t  boil  yet.  It  is  too  big.” 

He  went  over  to  her,  taking  a letter 
from  his  pocket  and  tearing  off  the  clean 
sheet  from  the  back.  As  he  looked  at 
the  written  part  he  happily  grinned. 
That  letter  had  hurt  him ; it  had  alarmed 
him  horribly — and  now  he  could  flout  it! 

“Do  you  keep  the  windows  dirty  pur- 
posely so  that  you  can  draw  on  them?” 
he  asked  his  child,  very  tenderly;  and 
meeting  her  bright,  short-sighted  eyes 
behind  the  big  spectacles,  he  found  them 
full  of  dancing  tears. 

He  returned  to  the  fire  and  to  his  wife, 
who  had  been  watching.  They  all  three 
felt,  without  saying  anything  about  it, 
that  blest  and  triple  sense  of  husband, 
wife,  and  child.  Certainly  they  were,  as 
a family,  almost  more  happy  than  they 
could  bear  without  sacrificing  dignity. 
They  were  all  three  of  them  reserved  and 
nerved  to  long  endurance;  the  emotional 
rigors  of  the  winter  had  been  horrible. 

“You  must  see  the  deacons  and  send 
in  your  resignation,”  said  Clara,  when 
he  was  back  by  her  side.  He  seized  her 
hand,  crumpling  up  its  delicacy  in  a 
keenly  humorous  grip. 

“ Darling,  the  deacons  have  already 
asked  me  to  do  that.  The  letter  came 
ten  days  ago.  I did  not  trouble  you  with 
it.  I have  it  in  my  pocket  now;  we  will 
perhaps  keep  it  as  a happy  document. 
Pity  that  I tore  off  the  spare  sheet  just 
now  for  Hester  to  draw  upon.”  He 
laughed.  Clara  looked  perplexed.  She 
did  not  follow  some  of  his  moods. 

“I  will  take  you  abroad — ” He  was 
still  crushing  her  hand,  and  she  found 
it  rapture.  “ You  and  Hester;  somewhere 
with  plenty  of  sun  and  lots  of  sea.” 

“ We  shall  want  nice  clothes,  three 
regular,  proper  outfits,”  Clara  said,  and 
she  thoughtfully  fingered  her  useful 


brown  dressing-gown.  He  saw,  and  it 
pleased  him,  that  she  had  arranged  round 
the  neck  a little  collar  of  old  lace,  and 
fastened  it  in  front  with  a big  cameo. 
Collar  and  brooch  had  been  her  mother’s. 
Now  this  quality  of  coquetry  was  one  of 
the  things  he  adored  in  his  wife;  and  it 
was  in  this  that  Hester  had  failed  him. 

“And  new  things  for  you,  John.  A 
dozen  white  shirts  at  the  least.  It  has 
always  been  my  ambition  for  you  to  buy 
them  a dozen  at  the  time.  I should  like  ” 
— her  voice  dropped,  yet  only  a little, 
and  her  calm  eyes  spoke  many  volumes — 
“ Hester  to  wear  that  bodice  I made.  We 
must  wear  mourning  for  Mr.  Yoller.  I 
took  such  trouble  with  it,  and  it  really 
looks  nice.  When  I went  into  black 
for  my  mother,  I bought  such  good  stuff 
that  even  now  it  is  as  good  as  new.  It 
is  a pity  to  waste  it,  and — Well,  I feel 
something  even  more  than  that.  She 
ought  to  wear  it.” 

Now  here  was  a flight  of  Clara’s  which 
ho  could  never  follow.  Give  him  his  way 
and  he  would  have  burned  that  bodice; 
yet  he  no  longer  found  Clara  blunt;  she 
was  only  mysterious. 

“Just  as  you  like,”  he  returned, 
meekly. 

He  was  already  thinking  not  so  much 
of  clothes  and  of  money  as  of  his  min- 
istry. He  must  retire  from  that  alto- 
gether, since  he  always  had  been  and 
must  remain  a failure.  Yet,  of  course, 
he  would  work.  First,  a little  bright 
holiday — his  very  first  care-free  one  in 
all  his  life.  Then  definite  work  of  some 
sort,  in  what  mode  he  did  not  know, 
yet  God  would  show  him.  Labor  would 
be  done,  with  fire,  with  pain,  with  con- 
stant humility — and  always  for  God! 

Clara  was  looking  at  him  questioning- 
ly.  Her  hand  remained  in  his,  a close, 
warm  grip  of  the  body;  yet  his  mind  she 
could  not  read  or  reach.  He  now,  in 
his  turn,  took  a flight.  Each  of  them 
had  a pair  of  wings,  and  they  circled  dif- 
ferently. That  was  all. 
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ELSA  was  being  dictated  to : a process 
alien  to  her  nature.  She  sat, 
cramping  herself  over  the  extended 
shelf  of  the  roll-top  desk,  painfully  jot- 
ting down  shorthand  in  the  narrow  note- 
book; and  Mr.  Fitch  loomed  over  her 
oppressively  near.  In  fact,  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  resisting  the  dark  strength  of 
his  personality,  a huge  wave  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  her.  His  voice  was 
intimate,  low,  determined,  and  now  and 
then  she  felt  his  breath  on  her  hand. 

“ — and  it  is  the  business  of  this  Con- 
ference,he  was  saying,  slowly,  “to  deal 
with  these  little  waifs,  not  as  little  crim- 
inals, but  as  the  victims  of  their  heredity 
and  environment.” 

Elsa  did  not  follow  the  sense  of  this: 
over  her  shorthand  notes,  on  which  her 
eyes  were  focused,  she  saw  in  a blur  his 
dark,  large  figure  sharply  splashed  by  the 
low  electric  drop-light  drawing,  it  seemed, 
perilously  closer.  She  was  aware  that 
she  had  a heart;  she  was  aware  that  her 
mind  could  not  concentrate,  her  thoughts 
scattering  while  she  became  tense  with 
a delicious  fear.  Then  she  looked  up 
startled,  for  Mr.  Fitch  was  bitterly  chuck- 
ling, as  he  sat  back  in  his  revolving  chair 
and  stuck  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets. 

“ * Victims  of  their  heredity  and  en- 
vironment T ” he  muttered,  glancing  into 
her  eyes,  as  Elsa  thought,  maliciously; 
“ Pm  sick  of  victims  of  heredity  and 
environment.  Are  you  a 6 victim/  Miss 
Brack  ? Look  at  me ; Pm  a ‘ victim/  ” 

He  laughed,  but  she  could  not  laugh 
with  him.  Bidden  to  look  at  him,  she 
obeyed,  and  her  worst  fears  were  rein- 
forced. He  was  fairly  tall;  he  was 
square  - shouldered ; he  was  dressed 
smoothly.  The  head  was  large,  the  hair 
light  brown,  the  eyes  brown,  the  nose 
slightly  aquiline,  and  there  was  a cynical 
twist  at  the  comer  of  his  smiling  mouth. 
But  what  was  back  of  this  exterior  came 
shining  through:  the  fighter,  overflowing- 
ly  masculine,  absorbingly  interesting  to 


all  that  was  feminine  in  her.  She  felt 
madly  alone  with  a fascinating  enemy. 

Yet  they  were  not  utterly  alone,  there 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Keystone 
Building  at  ten  o’clock  of  a misty  au- 
tumn night.  Five  wood-and-glass  parti- 
tioned offices  stretched  in  a row,  and  three 
of  them  had  their  shadows  gilded  by  thin 
electric  lights.  In  the  other  two  were 
clerks,  the  plaintive  scratching  of  whose 
pens  could  be  dimly  heard  among  the 
night  noises  of  Pittsburg;  the  hoarse 
whistling  of  the  trolleys  making  the  loop, 
and  the  wailing  sirens  and  the  mel- 
ancholy bells  on  the  Monongahela  River. 
The  insisting,  unceasing  smell  of  soft- 
coal  smoke,  blowing  from  a thousand  red 
furnaces  in  the  night,  came  with  strands 
of  sooty  fcg  through  the  open  window. 

Elsa  had  to  speak;  she  felt  she  was 
blushing;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  a bad 
child  being  scolded. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  asked,  in  a 
strained  voice. 

He  clasped  his  large,  powerful  hands 
at  the  back  of  his  head. 

“ Mean  ? I mean  that  I’m  sick  of 
piffle;  sick  of  € social  work’;  sick  of 
looking  after  a lot  of  kids  that  ought  to 
be  spanked.  And  I’d  spank  ’em  myself 
if  I had  the  chance.”  He  raised  his 
clenched  fists  in  the  air  before  him. 
“ Glory,  I’m  simply  loony  for  a man-size 
job  I” 

She  was  shocked ; she  had  not  dreamed 
that  any  one  could  be  in  “ Child  Wel- 
fare ” work  who  had  not  dedicated  him- 
self. And  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
desired  Mr.  Fitch  to  furnish  her  with 
personal  revelations;  at  the  same  time, 
inexplicably,  these  words  gave  her  a fierce 
pleasure,  and  she  found  herself  saying: 

“ So  this  work  is  new  to  you  ?” 

“ New  to  me  ?”  he  echoed.  He  rase  to 
his  full  height.  “Just  take  a look.  Miss 
Brack.” 

She  followed  him  to  the  window,  and 
was  thrilled  when  he  lightly  pushed  her 
before  him  to  look  out.  She  felt  him 
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did  not  dare  move;  she  did  not  dare 
speak. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  weariedly,  “ we’d  bet- 
ter finish  up  that  work.  Two  more  weeks 
of  this  rush  job;  two  more  weeks  of 
night  work.  And  we’ve  been  at  it  four 
nights  already.” 

He  started  back  for  the  desk,  and  his 
moving  off  was  a tremendous  relief.  Elsa 
felt  freer;  she  did  not  want  to  sit  down 
at  the  desk-flap  again. 

At  this  moment  there  were  light  steps 
in  the  hall,  and  through  the  half  - open 
doorway  appeared  a small,  timid,  eye- 
glassed  man,  very  pale,  very  earnest;  a 
man,  thought  Elsa,  typical  among  social 
workers. 

“ Mr.  Fitch,”  came  a thin  whisper. 
“Busy?  Am  I disturbing  you?” 

“No,  Brown,  come  in.  What  is  it?” 
asked  Mr.  Fitch. 

Brown  came  in,  with  papers  in  his 
hand,  and  leaned  over  the  big  fellow, 
whispering  eagerly,  pointing,  looking  up 
into  Mr.  Fitch’s  eyes  with  quick  inter- 
rogations. And  Elsa  exulted:  Brown  was 
so  pitiably  little,  so  feminine,  so  good  and 
kindly;  and  Mr.  Fitch  was  such  a big 
brute,  so  masculine,  careless,  and  cruel. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Fitch  looked  up,  wrink- 
ling his  forehead. 

“ This  ’ll  take  all  night.  Miss  Brack. 
You’d  better  run  along.  And  seven-thirty 
sharp  to-morrow  night.” 

She  took  her  hat  from  a stand  in  the 
corner  and  pinned  it  on,  then  she  folded 
her  note-book  and  pushed  it  in  a pigeon- 
hole of  the  desk.  Five  minutes  later  she 
was  hurrying  through  a deserted,  misty 
street,  the  great  arc  lights  fluttering 
overhead.  She  walked  desperately  to  the 
corner,  hailed  a trolley-car,  and  got  on. 
And  as  she  sank  in  a seat  she  confronted 
herself  and  was  aghast. 

“ Elsa  Brack,”  she  whispered  to  her- 
self— “ Elsa  Brack,  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  you  ?” 

At  a little  before  noon  the  next  day 
five  medical  students,  all  in  long,  white 
coats,  were  working  in  the  dissecting- 
room.  One  of  these,  a woman — Elsa 
herself — was  absorbed  in  a vital  moment: 
she  was  dissecting  a hand.  She  leaned 
over  the  slightly  sloping  table,  a small 
but  strong  figure,  with  lean  hands  beau- 
tifully busy.  Her  face,  quiveringly  alive. 


was  now  a mere  transmitter  between  the 
Facts  beneath  and  the  Mind  above.  The 
eyes  were  wide  apart,  the  forehead  high 
and  broad,  the  mouth  sensitive;  and  a 
pallor  of  complexion  was  offset  by  very 
red  lips,  very  blue  eyes,  and  very  brown 
hair.  Her  self-forgetfulness  was  com- 
plete: she  lived  and  had  her  being — her 
whole  body  rhythmically  thrilling  — in 
that  which  lay  on  the  table:  the  Miracle. 

The  noon  bell  rang,  shocking  her  out 
of  her  trance,  and  she  looked  up.  Far 
over  the  concrete  floor  she  saw  a young 
man  come  through  the  doorway,  under  the 
light,  unusually  white,  that  came  only 
through  the  wide  skylight  overhead. 

The  young  man,  who  wras  short  and 
exceedingly  dark  and  handsome,  came  up 
close  to  her.  He  smiled  a greeting. 

“ What  arc  you  on  to-day,  Miss 
Brack?”  he  asked. 

“ A hand,”  she  replied,  completely  for- 
getting the  hand,  for  the  young  man 
insisted  by  his  glance  and  smile  that  she 
think  of  him. 

“ Well,  you’re  a wonder,”  he  laughed. 
“ You  look  as  if  you’d  been  buried  alive.” 

“ I guess  I have  been,”  she  murmured. 

“ Better  quit,  then,”  he  advised  in  an 
intimate  way.  “Well,  so  long;  I must 
dig.” 

Then  as  she  watched  his  back  recede 
she  knew  that  she  could  work  no  longer. 
The  very  fact  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  cast  the  power  of  hi9  per- 
sonality over  hers  by  singling  her  out 
among  women  made  her  feel,  like  the 
rush  of  a wave  through  her  body,  the 
power  of  Mr.  Fitch.  How  small  and 
futile  were  these  other  men!  She  felt 
a trifle  dizzy.  She  washed,  laid  aside 
the  white  coat,  and  left  the  room. 
And  she  found  herself  exulting  in  her 
peril. 

“My  whole  career,”  she  thought,  “my 
whole  future,  all  that  I have  worked  for 
all  these  years — what  has  become  of  it 
all  ? Nothing  matters  except  this  thing. 
And  what  is  this  thing?” 

The  streets,  though  sunny,  seemed  dark 
to  her.  “ Noon  to  seven-thirty  sharp,”  she 
thought.  “ That’s  seven  and  a half 
hours!  How  shall  I live  through  such 
a long  time?” 

At  dusk  she  stood  at  the  window  of 
her  room,  still  brooding. 
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haired,  pretty;  she  was  eager  and  young; 
and  as  she  stood  in  her  under-waist,  with 
bare  arms  aloft  and  dainty  fingers  work- 
ing over  the  abundant  hair,  she  made  an 
appealing  figure.  Her  babble  was  end- 
less. 

“ He  has  a new  suit — gray — awfully 
becoming;  it  has  three  buttons  instead  of 
four  down  the  front.  If  he  only  wouldn’t 
wear  that  ghastly  green  necktie ! It 
doesn’t  go  with  his  dark  complexion.  I 
saw  him  a minute  when  I came  in  from 
lunch;  and  you  know  how  shy  he  is! 
Well,  he  put  a note  on  my  desk  under 
the  typewriter.  I didn’t  find  it  for  an 
hour.  Here  it  is.” 

She  pulled  it  forth  from  her  bosom,  and 
Elsa  read: 

“Dear  Miss  Wardell, — To-day  is  my 
birthday,  so  sha’n’t  we  go  out  to  supper? 
I’ll  call  for  you.  If  you  mean  yes,  stick 
this  note  in  your  hair. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“John  Lindsey.” 

Enid  had  to  sit  down  in  hearty 
reminiscent  laughter.  “ I stuck  it  in,” 
she  said,  “ but  I didn’t  dare  look.  And 
we  haven’t  seen  each  other  since.  Do  you 
think  he’ll  come  ?” 

For  answer  they  heard  the  door-bell, 
two  flights  down,  ring  twice.  Enid  got 
into  her  blue  dress,  and  Elsa  buttoned  it 
down  the  back. 

“ Am  I all  right  ?”  asked  Enid.  “ Do 
I look  lovely , Elsa?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Elsa,  kissing  her.  “ Per- 
fectly lovely.  Have  a wonderful  time!” 

“ Ouch !”  cried  Enid,  frightened.  “ El ! 
Why,  you  nearly  killed  me!  What’s  the 
matter  ?” 

She  stared  wide-eyed.  Elsa  looked  curi- 
ously pale,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

“ Oh,  it’s  nothing.”  Elsa  forced  a 
laugh.  “ Now  run  along.” 

Enid  glanced  at  her  again.  “ I’m  al- 
most afraid  of  you,”  she  whispered. 

“ Oh,  run  along,  child !”  cried  Elsa. 
“ He’s  waiting.”  She  took  Enid  gently 
by  the  arm,  pushed  her  out  into  the  hall, 
and  shut  the  door  on  her. 

Then  she  put  out  the  light  and  sat 
down  beside  the  slowly  growing  illumina- 
tion of  the  curtained  window7.  She  was 
face  to  face  now  with  the  peril;  she  know 
now  clearly  how  matters  stood.  And  she 


thought  first  of  a supper-table  in  the 
corner  of  a brilliant  restaurant  and  of 
herself  at  one  side  and  Mr.  Fitch  at  the 
other.  And  her  life  stood  before  her 
from  the  earliest  days. 

From  her  earliest  days,  indeed!  From 
the  strangeness  of  that  night  when,  a 
little  girl  of  six,  she  first  confronted 
death.  Her  mother  had  understood  her; 
that  she  remembered  well.  Where  her 
father  misjudged,  her  mother  had  divined. 
The  small  garden-inclosed  cottage  stood  a 
little  out  from  the  western  Maryland 
village,  out  along  an  unfrequented  road 
in  a narrow  valley.  One  of  the  terrible 
mysteries  of  her  childhood  was  the  fact 
that  the  earth  beneath  was  said  to  be  a 
network  of  the  tunnels  of  a coal-mine; 
she  feared  that,  digging  in  the  garden, 
she  might  fall  through;  and  often  at 
night  her  thoughts  went  down  to  those 
lamp-flaring  toilers  beneath  her:  she  up 
on  her  white,  clean  bed,  they  burrowing 
below  in  the  icy  damp  darkness. 

But  on  that  particular  night  she  had 
not  gone  to  bed  at  all;  no  one  took  any 
notice  of  her,  and  she  crept  around  the 
house,  keen  with  curiosity  and  feeling  de- 
lightfully wicked.  Whenever  she  came 
near  the  door  of  her  mother’s  room  a 
stout  nurse  told  her  to  get  along,  until 
at  last  her  father  came  hurrying  out,  and 
she  followed  him  down  the  stairs.  He 
flung  open  the  front  door,  and  she  stood 
at  his  feet,  peering  out  into  the  blowing 
darkness.  A strange  lamp  glowed  out 
there,  and  then  suddenly  the  glazed  ap- 
pearance of  the  big  doctor.  He  tramped 
up  on  the  porch,  clutched  her  father’s 
arm,  and  the  two  men  spoke  together  over 
her  head.  She  felt  frightfully  neglected 
and  forlorn  when  suddenly  the  doctor 
stopped,  lifted  her  to  the  level  of  his  clear 
gray  eyes,  and  regarded  her  keenly. 

“ A little  woman !”  he  murmured. 
“ Sweetheart,  how  are  you  ?” 

And  for  some  strange  reason  she  began 
to  cry.  She  was  set  down  and  left  in 
the  blindness  of  tears,  until  she  felt  her- 
self lifted  again,  a long  time  afterward: 
possibly  she  had  slept  in  between.  It 
was  her  father  this  time,  and  she  was 
startled  to  hear  his  sobbing  and  to  get 
his  kisses.  They  bobbed  up  the  steps  to- 
gether, and  she  blinked  in  the  light.  Now 
she  knew  it  was  her  mother’s  room,  and 
her  father  was  holding  her  over  the  bed. 
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hat,  opened  the  door,  and  stole  down 
the  stairs.  Mrs.  Mayhew  came  out  of 
the  sitting-room  to  meet  her. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  standing  back 
on  the  third  step,  the  hall  light  flickering 
in  her  amazing  face. 

“You’re  not  going  out?”  asked  Mrs. 
Mayhew. 

“ I’m  sorry,”  said  Elsa.  “ There’s  some 
work  I’ve  got  to  do.  No,  I can’t 
stay  for  supper.  Dreadfully  sorry,  but 
really  . . 

She  had  hold  of  the  door  then,  vehe- 
mently nodded  her  head,  and  shut  her- 
self out  into  the  night.  Then  as  she 
descended  the  steps  the  rain  smote  her 
face. 

“ My  umbrella !”  she  thought ; but  Mrs. 
Mayhew  could  not  be  faced  again.  Then 
she  chanted  half  aloud : “ But  I want  it 
to  rain  on  me ; I want  it  to  rain  on  me !” 

When  Elsa  reached  the  door  of  the 
Children’s  Society,  she  found  it  locked, 
and  had  to  knock  and  wait  tremblingly. 
The  frosted  glass  gave  a diffused  glow 
of  one  of  the  office  lights,  and  soon  this 
was  blotted  out  by  the  looming  shadow 
of  Mr.  Fitch.  A wave  of  faintness  swept 
Elsa;  her  forehead  was  moist.  Then  the 
door  opened  with  a jerk. 

“ Curse  those  kids !”  growled  Mr. 
Fitch,  setting  the  latch.  “ Never  do  what 
they’re  told!  Come  along.” 

He  impolitely  preceded  her  down  past 
three  offices  (she  saw  little  Brown  work- 
ing in  one  of  them),  and  she  hurried 
after  his  big  strides  into  the  narrow 
room,  hung  her  dripping  hat  and  coat 
on  the  stand,  pulled  her  book  from  the 
pigeon-hole,  and  sat  down  at  the  desk- 
flap.  Mr.  Fitch  was  swaying  back  and 
forth  in  his  springy  chair,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head. 

“Read  over  the  last  I dictated,”  he 
ordered. 

She  feared  that  her  voice  would  betray 
her;  and  indeed  when  it  passed  between 
her  lips  it  was  strange  and  feeble. 

“ — and  it  is  the  business  of  this  Con- 
ference to  deal  with  these  little  waifs, 
not  as  little  criminals,  but  as  the  victims 
of  their  heredity  and  environment.” 

In  the  silence  she  heard  the  rain,  and 
only  the  rain.  It  was  splashing  against 
the  window  in  one  steady  gust  after  an- 
other; and  she  knew  it  was  drenching 


the  mills,  and  soaking,  until  it  shone  in 
the  lantern-light,  the  coal  in  the  barges, 
and  sweeping  the  streets.  The  huge  city 
was  driven  indoors  by  it;  the  population 
clung  to  its  warm  rooms  and  its  cheer- 
ful lights;  and  she,  too,  was  sheltered, 
sheltered  after  the  fierce  hurry  in  the 
blindness  of  the  storm.  She  could  not 
control  herself  longer  then:  she  began  to 
shiver. 

Then  the  huge  wave  of  dark  strength 
came  overwhelmingly  close  to  her;  she 
was  faint  with  exquisite  apprehension; 
and  glancing  up,  she  caught  that  mystic 
masculine  power  of  his  eyes.  His  voice 
was  low,  intimate,  drawing  her  closer. 

“ Say,  you — you’re  simply  soaking  wet ! 
Didn’t  you  have  an  umbrella?” 

She  smiled  painfully,  and  could  barely 
utter  a sound. 

“ Forgot  it.” 

He  rose  and  slammed  down  the  rolling 
top  of  the  desk.  “ Well,  then,  home  with 
you ! Heredity  and  environment  can 
wait.  My  umbrella  is  big  enough  for 
two.” 

“Oh  no,”  she  found  herself  saying; 
“ I’m  not  going  home.” 

“But  you  must,”  he  growled.  “I’m 
not  going  to  have  you  down  with  pneu- 
monia. I’m  an  ‘uplifter,’  you  know,” 
he  laughed,  hoarsely ; “ I’m  a ‘ social 
worker.’  I ” — he  leaned  over  her,  and 
his  smile  was  delightful — “I’m  going  to 
save  you,  Miss  Brack.”  . 

Yes,  she  concluded  in  a flash  of  sanity, 
he  merely  regarded  her  as  the  latest  play- 
thing that  had  come  to  him.  Her  lips 
were  dry. 

“ I can  take  care  of  myself,  Mr.  Fitch,” 
she  said,  and  wished  she  hadn’t  said  it. 
A harsh  note  spoiled  the  glory  of  the 
night. 

He  paused,  his  eyebrows  working  up 
and  down  in  a curious,  ridiculous  way. 

“ Oh,  come  now — ” he  began. 

“ I’d  much  rather  go  on  with  the 
work,”  she  interrupted. 

He  looked  angry  for  a moment,  and 
she  remembered  that  he  had  once  hit  a 
laborer  with  an  iron  rod.  But  she  sat 
still  looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  and 
all  at  once  he  turned  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

Then,  without  turning,  he  spoke  cyn- 
ically: 

“You’re  studying  medicine,  eh?” 
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The  question  stabbed  her.  “ Yes,”  she 
murmured. 

“ What ’d  you  do  that  for?”  he  growled. 
She  did  not  answer. 

“ Modern  woman,  eh  ?”  he  went  on. 

She  was  silent,  a slow  rage  beginning 
to  kindle  in  her.  He  turned,  surveyed 
her  with  lowered  head,  and  smiled. 

“ I suppose,”  he  said,  “ you’re  never 
going  to  marry.”  Then  he  stuck  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets  and  began  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room.  “These 
modem  women!  They’re  loony,  utterly 
loony.  Now  what’s  a woman  made  for? 
Lord  I did  you  ever  meet  a woman  doctor  ? 
Ugh!  1 take  to  the  tall  timber  when- 
ever a specimen  comes  my  way.  Say, 
Miss  Brack  . . .” 

He  paused.  She  was  in  an  explosive 
mood  now;  she  thought:  “At  the  col- 
lege they  think  I’m  a powerful  person; 
but  he  thinks  I’m  a kitten,  a child,  a 
toy — tramples  all  over  me — I hate  him.” 

“ Say,  Miss  Brack,”  he  repeated,  “ I’ve 
got  my  own  ideas  of  woman,  you  know.” 
He  sat  down,  and  there  was  something 
absorbingly  real  and  beautiful  in  his  can- 
dor. 

“ I want  a woman  to  be  feminine  and 
old-fashioned;  to  be  gentle  and  sweet; 
to  serve  the  man  she  loves;  to  be  his 
true  mate;  to  be  a mother  that  lives  in 
her  children.  That’s  the  sort  of  thing  I 
worship.  A woman  of  that  kind  could 
twist  me  around  her  little  finger.” 

The  words  dominated  her : she  saw  then 
that  nothing  in  the  world  was  truer  than 
this.  Surely  her  whole  nature  cried  out 
that  such  was  her  destiny;  that  in  this 
natural  functioning  lay  marvel  on  marvel, 
wonder  on  wonder,  beyond  all  splendor 
of  anatomy  and  therapeutics.  She  leaned 
her  cheek  on  her  hand,  half  shut  her  eyes, 
and  smiled. 

He  rocked  back  in  his  chair.  “I’ve 
got  to  think  of  marrying,”  he  said, 
abruptly.  “I’ve  been  coasting  about  too 
long,  and  I’m  not  getting  a bit  younger 
as  time  passes.  I’m  going  to  get  down 
to  brass  tacks.  I’m  going  out  and  get 
one  of  the  big  steel  companies  to  give 
me  a man-size  job.  Then  I’m  going  to 
go  wife-hunting.” 

In  the  pause  she  heard  the  rain  again, 
gust  on  gust  slashing  the  window,  and 


somewhere,  in  glimmering  rubber,  men 
were  waving  lanterns  in  the  dismal  rail- 
road yards,  and  the  leaping  headlights 
were  blotted  with  the  storm.  The  rage 
in  her  was  accumulating  through  all  the 
ecstasy  of  the  moment.  It  was  too  shame- 
ful, too  shameful! 

Mr.  Fitch  leaned  close  to  her;  his  voice 
was  startlingly  tender:  “Really,  I don’t 
want  you  to  sit  around  all  soaked  like 
that ! Won’t  you  let  me  take  you  home  ?” 

The  explosion  came:  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  doing,  what  she  was  say- 
ing. She  arose  slowly. 

“I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Fitch,”  she  said,  in 
clear  and  final  tones,  “ I must  resign 
this  work.  And  I’m  very  sorry.” 

He  stared  at  her,  stunned.  “Resign? 
Why  in  the  world — ” 

“I’m  too  tired  at  night,”  she  lied. 
“ And  I’m  sorry  I couldn’t  give  notice. 
I shall  have  to  go  now.” 

He  arose,  still  staring  at  her.  “Well, 
you’re  the  queerest  ever!  Do  you  mean 
it?” 

She  went  to  the  stand  and  carefully 
put  on  hat  and  coat;  then  she  faced  him. 

“ Mr.  Fitch,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice, 
“I’ve  got  my  own  life  to  live.  Good 
night.” 

He  understood,  and  he  was  obviously 
overpowered.  But  he  had  the  look  of  an 
angry  bull. 

“ Oh,”  he  growled,  “ all  right.  But  I 
owe  you  somo  money.” 

“ Please  send  it,”  she  said  at  the  door, 
and  passed  out. 

She  was  curiously  calm  when  she 
emerged  on  the  street  and  walked  straight 
into  the  rain.  And  down  it  came,  pasting 
her  hair  to  her  cheeks  and  forehead, 
blinding  her  eyes,  dripping  from  her 
nose.  She  was  herself  again : Elsa  Brack : 
one  with  all  the  years  of  her  life.  By 
one  brave,  decisive  act  she  had  freed 
herself.  She  laughed  softly:  almost 
wept.  She  had  pushed  him  out  of  her 
life;  she  had  resisted  and  overcome;  she 
had  tom  the  embedded  arrow  from  her 
heart.  Yes,  she  was  a modem  woman, 
and  modem  women  could  handle  their 
lives  in  a new  way. 

“And  Fm  out  of  a job,”  she  laughed 
to  herself,  “ and  I haven’t  any  money !” 
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A T the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
L\  War  there  was  a belief  widely 
**  ^ prevalent  that  the  political  sep- 
aration of  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  would  be  the  precursor  of  a 
linguistic  separation.  It  prevailed  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Differences 
of  expression,  it  was  maintained,  would 
spring  up,  and  would  increase  rapidly  or 
slowly  as  the  case  might  be.  These  in 
time  would  result  in  the  formation  of 
languages,  allied  to  be  sure,  but  varying 
in  so  many  details  that  the  one  speech 
would  eventually  become  largely  unin- 
telligible to  the  users  of  the  other.  Ref- 
erences to  this  new  Anglo  - American 
tongue,  speculations  as  to  its  probable 
character,  were  not  infrequent  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  thirty  years 
which  followed  the  Revolution.  Varia- 
tions of  usage  were  carefully  noted. 
With  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage possessed  at  that  time,  ho  small 
number  of  these  assumed  differences 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  purely  im- 
aginary. They  were  largely  the  creation 
of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
who  were  ignorant  of  their  own  speech. 
In  particular,  the  traveler  in  the  United 
States  was  wont  to  designate  as  Amer- 
icanisms words  which  had  not  only  been 
used  from  an  early  period  in  one  or  both 
of  the  two  principal  divisions  which 
make  up  Great  Britain,  but  were  in  use 
at  the  very  time.  He  chanced  never  to 
have  heard  them  in  his  own  home.  When 
he  heard  them  in  America,  he  rushed  to 
the  conclusion  that  America  was  respon- 
sible for  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this 
anticipated  cleavage  of  idiom  failed  to 
be  realized.  There  has  passed  away  en- 
tirely the  once  not  uncommon  belief 
that  a distinct  form  of  language  would 
be  developed  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
No  pretense  is  now  put  forth  anywhere 
that  between  the  speech  of  England  and 
America,  separated  by  three  thousand 


miles  of  water,  there  is  even  a remote 
approach  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  differences  which  divide  the  tongues 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  occupying  con- 
tiguous portions  of  the  same  peninsula. 
Indeed,  if  we  can  trust  some  observers, 
a still  stronger  comparison  might  be 
made.  The  historian  Freeman,  after 
spending  many  months  in  the  United 
States,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Scot- 
land and  England,  though  divisions  of 
the  same  island,  were  further  apart  in 
various  particulars,  including  that  of 
language,  than  were  England  and  Amer- 
ica. He  held  the  opinion  stoutly,  though 
well  aware  that  some  deemed  it  para- 
doxical. “ The  differences  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,”  he  wrote,  “ seem  to 
me  greater  than  the  differences  between 
England  and  America.”  One  not  a 
native  of  Great  Britain  is  hardly  com- 
petent to  form  a judgment  on  this  point. 
But  the  comparatively  little  distinction 
that  prevails  between  the  speech  of  the 
educated  class  of  England  and  that  of 
the  United  States  is  something  that  can- 
not easily  be  disregarded. 

Here  is  not  now  the  place  to  discuss 
the  agencies  which  brought  about  this 
condition,  not  of  complete  similarity,  but 
of  similarity  so  close  that  the  variations 
present  no  difficulty  of  mutual  under- 
standing. Necessarily  differences  were 
from  the  outset  certain  to  arise.  The 
settlers  of  a new  country  would  meet 
objects  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  They  would  have  to  create  new 
institutions,  to  develop  new  methods  of 
procedure,  to  follow  out  new  lines  of 
thought  and  action.  For  all  these  new 
terms  would  be  required.  The  language 
they  had  brought  with  them  was  unequal 
to  the  demand  made  upon  it.  To  its 
relief  the  colonist  was  forced  to  come 
either  by  using  old  words  in  a new  sense, 
or  by  coining  new  words,  or  by  borrowing 
words  from  other  tongues.  To  all  these 
methods  he  resorted.  Such  necessary  de- 
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partures  from  the  usage  of  the  old  coun- 
try were  at  first  violently  denounced  on 
the  one  side,  and  occasionally  apologized 
for  most  abjectly  on  the  other.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  new  terms  entitled  to  be  called 
Americanisms  which  have  been  introduced 
into  cultivated  speech  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  “ Cultivated  speech,”  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  the  phrase  used.  That 
affords  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  com- 
parison between  the  language  as  used  in 
England  and  in  America. 

Many  have  been  the  articles  and  books 
written  about  Americanisms.  Of  the 
words  and  expressions  so  called,  there 
have  appeared  also  about  half  a dozen 
vocabularies.  These  have  varied  largely 
both  in  quality  and  size.  Still  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  con- 
tain matter  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
who  dfscusses  the  subject  could  hard- 
ly get  along  without  consulting  them 
constantly.  Yet  while  this  can  fie  justly 
said,  it  has  also  to  be  said  that  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which  is  really  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  with  the  intention  of 
expressing  the  slightest  disrespect  for 
the  many  laborers  who  have  worked  in 
this  field  that  the  assertion  is  made  that 
nowhere  has  there  been  any  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  all  these 
dictionaries,  indeed,  whether  special  or 
general,  the  most  heterogeneous  mass  of 
words  have  been  gathered  together  and 
put  forth  indiscriminately  under  the 
name  of  Americanisms.  Terms  relating 
to  diverse  and  unrelated  classes  of  things 
have  been  brought  together  under  that 
title.  Words  which  belong  to  the  un- 
educated, wherever  in  the  wide  world 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  have 
been  so  designated.  Even  words  which 
have  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
literary  tongue  from  time  immemorial 
can  be  found  enrolled  in  these  collections. 

Besides  irrelevant  matter  of  various 
sorts  with  which  dictionaries  of  Amer- 
icanisms have  been  swollen,  there  is  one 
utterly  objectionable  kind  which  has 
made  up  no  small  share  of  the  material 
they  contain.  This  is  the  discussion  not 
of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  speech  in 
America,  but  of  what  is  proper  or  im- 
proper in  speech  itself.  The  observa- 
tions made  may  be  good  or  they  may  be 
bad:  but  in  neither  case  are  they  perti- 
nent. They  have  as  much  to  do  with 


the  language  spoken  in  England  or 
Australia  as  they  have  to  do  with  it  as 
spoken  in  this  country.  This  character- 
istic is  especially  noticeable  in  the  earlier 
vocabularies.  In  them  the  subject  of 
Americanisms  proper  pops  in  only  occa- 
sionally, and  when  it  does,  it  is  with 
something  of  the  apologetic  tone  of  Paul 
Pry  when  he  hopes  that  he  doesn’t  in- 
trude. 

In  this  particular  the  later  glossaries 
of  Americanisms  have  shown  vast  im- 
provement over  the  earlier.  But  they  are 
all  liable  at  any  moment  to  wander  away 
from  their  legitimate  field  of  inquiry  to 
lug  in  words  which  have  no  business  in 
such  a collection,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  discuss  some  question  of 
usage,  and  in  most  cases  to  discuss  it 
unintelligently.  One  particularly  glar- 
ing illustration  there  is  of  the  way  in 
which  such  have  been  shoveled  into 
vocabularies  of  terms  assumed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  this  country.  There  are  at  least 
three  dictionaries  of  Americanisms  in 
which  for  some  inexplicable  reason  the 
noun  female  is  included.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  puts  forth  a sort  of  pretext  for 
its  introduction.  a The  idiom,”  says  the 
writer — “ idiom  ” is  a pretty  large  word 
for  the  usage  remarked  upon — “ has  now 
become  so  offensive  to  English  taste, 
while  in  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
firm  hold  in  America,  that  it  may  still 
properly  be  classed  as  a pseudo- American- 
ism.” The  other,  which  appeared  as  late 
as  1912,  does  not  give  even  this  ridic- 
ulous excuse  for  inserting  the  word.  It 
boldly  includes  it  as  if  there  were  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  so  doing.  But 
not  content  with  its  insertion,  it  proceeds 
to  add  erroneous  statements  about  its 
use.  Unfortunately  these  are  copied  from 
what  is  said  of  female  in  the  sense  of 
"woman”  in  the  New  Historical  Dic- 
tionary. It  is  one  of  the  very  few  in- 
stances in  that  invaluable  work  in 
which  the  statements  made  are  not  mere- 
ly inadequate  but  distinctly  misleading. 
There  is  not  given  in  its  account  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  a solitary  instance  of 
its  employment  after  the  time  of  Steele 
from  a single  writer  who  can  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  upon  usage.  Yet  not 
merely  scores  but  hundreds  of  examples 
could  have  been  secured  from  later  au- 
thors of  altogether  greater  ability  and 
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authority  than  he.  It  ends,  too,  with  a 
quotation  from  a newspaper  in  which 
female  in  this  signification  is  designated 
as  “ a word  of  opprobrium.”  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  opinion  of  an 
anonymous  writer  carries  no  weight  what- 
ever in  discussing  a question  of  usage. 
In  this  instance  it  would  pretty  certain- 
ly carry  none  if  he  were  known. 

As  the  reasons  for  inserting  the  word 
in  a dictionary  of  Americanisms  are 
incomprehensible,  so  the  remarks  made 
about  it  are  somewhat  trying  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  its  history.  “Used,”  it 
says,  “by  Wyclif,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  in 
alluding  to  women  in  general,  but  now 
contemptuously.”  The  fact  is  that  the 
word  in  this  sense,  though  used  by 
Wyclif,  Shakespeare,  and  their  re- 
spective contemporaries,  was  used  by 
them  very  little;  whereas  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  been  used  by  modem 
authors  a very  great  deal,  never  more 
so  than  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  statement  can  easily  be  confirmed 
by  examining  the  employment  of  it  by 
writers  of  fiction.  There  is  not  a great 
novelist  from  the  time  of  Fielding  and 
Richardson  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
in  whose  productions  it  cannot  be  found. 
Furthermore,  it  is  never  found  in  them 
as  “a  term  of  opprobrium.”  It  almost 
passes  comprehension  that  any  .reader  of 
fiction  who  has  interest  in  linguistic 
matters  can  have  failed  to  notice  this 
fact,  even  if  he  has  done  no  more  than 
glance  over  the  novels  of  Madame  D’Ar- 
blay,  Walter  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Kingsley,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Charles  Reade,  Trollope,  George 
Eliot,  and  Stevenson.  In  all  of  them 
he  would  find  examples  of  the  usage; 
in  most  of  them  many  examples.  A 
concrete  illustration  is  perhaps  more  im- 
pressive than  a general  statement.  Let 
us  take  one  of  the  most  famous  hovels 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Vanity 
Fair  of  Thackeray.  In  that  one  work 
the  noun  female  in  the  sense  of  “wom- 
an ” occurs  exactly  twenty  - three  times. 
Were  the  attributive  employment  of  it 
to  be  also  reckoned  — as  in  “female 
companion,”  “ female  subscriber  ” — the 
number  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
To  speak  precisely,  it  so  occurs  just 
thirty  times.  This  makes  fifty  - three 


instances  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  one 
single  work. 

To  the  student  of  speech  the  repug- 
nance now  shown  by  many  to  the  word 
female , with  the  ridiculous  linguistic 
reason  given  for  it,  is  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. It  is  perhaps  with  us  the  latest 
manifestation  of  a phenomenon  which 
appears  every  now  and  then  in  the  his- 
tory of  language.  This  is  the  crusade 
which  is  directed  for  a period  against 
the  use  of  some  special  word  or  phrase. 
It  starts  out  from  the  whim  or  prejudice 
of  a particular  person  or  of  particular 
persons,  and  steadily  gathers  strength 
by  persistent  agitation.  The  war  waged 
upon  female  is  a striking  illustration 
of  the  nature  and  force  of  movements 
of  this  sort.  It  is  not  only  modern;  it 
is  very  late  modem.  Active  hostilities 
against  it  have  apparently  been  carried 
on  mainly  by  members  of  the  supposedly 
aggrieved  sex  which  it  designates.  As 
men  have  never  objected  to  being  termed 
males,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  women, 
or  rather  some  women,  had  begun  to  feel 
ashamed  of  being  females.  Still,  until 
the  attack  upon  the  word  is  sanctioned 
by  the  refusal  of  the  classic  writers  to 
employ  it,  the  feelings  about  it  of  its 
assailants  are  not  entitled  to  recognition 
in  dictionaries. 

But  the  very  fact  that  such  a word 
could  be  inserted  in  vocabularies  of  terms 
presumably  peculiar  to  this  country  ren- 
ders it  desirable  before  going  further 
into  the  subject  to  get  a clear  conception 
of  what  an  Americanism  is  not.  Three 
general  principles  can  be  laid  down  by 
which  to  test  the  right  of  any  sort  of 
expression  to  that  appellation,  even  in 
its  widest  sense.  In  the  first  place,  a 
word  is  not  an  Americanism  because  it 
designates  objects,  customs,  or  institu- 
tions peculiar  to  this  country.  These 
are  not  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
American  speech;  they  are  American 
contributions  to  the  common  speech.  No 
other  satisfactory  words  or  phrases  can 
be  substituted  for  them.  The  foreigner, 
when  speaking  of  them,  is  no  more  able 
to  refrain  from  employing  them  than  is 
the  native.  To  call  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  an  Americanism  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  call  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  an  Anglicism. 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Senate 
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as  compared  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  as  com- 
pared with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Again,  a dollar  or  a dime  is  no  more 
an  Americanism  than  a pound  or  a shil- 
ling is  an  Anglicism.  Examples  of  this 
sort  could  be  cited  almost  endlessly. 
One  might  well  ask  pardon  for  referring 
to  them,  were  it  not  that  these  terms 
and  others  of  the  same  general  nature 
have  made  up  no  small  share  of  the  words 
contained  in  dictionaries  of  American- 
isms. 

It  may  be  well,  indeed,  to  have  a 
glossary  of  terms  of  this  character.  As 
such  a work  would  consist  largely  of 
names  given  to  political  issues  and  to 
political  parties,  it  would  be  of  great 
service  to  him  who  is  making  a study  of 
the  history  of  this  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions. But  to  designate  the  words 
contained  in  it  as  denoting  an  element 
of  language  peculiar  to  American  speech 
gives  an  utterly  wrong  impression. 
They  are  no  more  so  than  the  names 
of  the  States  which  make  up  the  Union. 
To  term  them  Americanisms  is  there- 
fore a misnomer.  We  do  not  consider 
Whig  and  Tory  Anglicisms.  Neither  is 
such  an  issue,  for  instance,  as  Home 
Rule  so  called,  though  the  discussion  of 
it  concerns  only  the  British  Islands.  If 
for  any  reason  that  phrase  should  chance 
to  be  transferred  to  this  country,  it  would 
necessarily  be  used  here  with  an  entirely 
different  signification.  In  truth,  in  po- 
litical history  the  same  word  or  phrase 
may  be  necessary  to  the  speech  of  the 
two  great  English  - speaking  countries 
and  yet  have  meanings  not  only  ab- 
solutely different  but  exactly  opposite. 
Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  expression 
“ tariff  reform.”  In  Oreat  Britain  it 
means  to  impose  or  to  raise  duties  on 
imported  articles;  in  the  United  States 
it  means  to  lower  them  or  to  take  them 
off  entirely. 

In  the  second  place,  a word  is  not  an 
Americanism  because  the  only  known  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  been  employed 
has  been  by  an  American.  This  sort  of 
error  is  responsible  for  the  attribution 
to  this  country  of  many  terms  which 
have  never  had  a real  existence.  An 
American,  like  any  one  else,  may  choose 
or  happen  to  coin  a new  word.  It  never 
becomes  current.  The  probabilities  are 


that  no  one  save  its  inventor  has  ever 
found  occasion  to  use  it.  Yet  if  it 
chance  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  curious 
but  not  altogether  wise  collector  of  what 
he  calls  Americanisms,  it  is  at  once  en- 
rolled in  his  list  on  the  strength  of  this 
single  instance  of  its  occurrence.  The 
proceeding  is  absurd  because  the  term 
not  merely  lacks  universality  of  use,  but 
really  lacks  any  usp  at  all.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  not  a day  passes  but  some  new 
words  spring  into  existence  somewhere. 
They  are  evolved  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, usually  in  spoken  intercourse.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  not 
one  of  them  ever  gets  into  print.  If  by 
any  accident  it  gets  there  once,  it  never 
appears  again.  Accordingly,  it  dies  un- 
noticed and  unrecorded.  Such  words  do 
not  belong  to  the  language,  as  used  in 
America  or  anywhere  else.  They  are 
peculiar  to  a single  person,  often  peculiar 
to  a single  moment  of  that  person’s  life. 
Accordingly,  they  have  no  business  to 
lumber  up  dictionaries.  Were,  indeed, 
all  individual  coinages  of  this  sort  to  be 
collected  and  included  in  these  works, 
there  would  be  little  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  necessary  to  contain 
them.  As  well  might  one  take  a census 
of  the  insects  whose  life  is  hardly  the 
length  of  a summer’s  day  as  to  put  on 
permanent  record  these  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions of  the  hour. 

To  some  extent  this  is  true  even  of 
the  words  used  in  local  communities. 
They  have  a right  to  a place  in  a dialect 
dictionary,  but  not  in  a dictionary  of 
the  general  speech.  Even  in  a dialect 
dictionary  they  ought  to  be  inserted  as 
belonging  to  the  region  or  particular 
place  where  they  are  heard.  Peculiar 
words  and  expressions  spring  up  in  every 
locality.  They  are  not  known  outside 
of  it.  Unless  they  chance  to  get  into 
print  they  are  not  recorded.  There  are 
few  communities  which  could  not  con- 
tribute from  the  language,  as  spoken, 
words  which  have  not  been  included  in 
any  vocabulary.  For  instance,  there  is 
one  which  can  be  heard  in  widely  sep- 
arated districts  of  the  United  States, 
both  North  and  South.  This  is  the  verb 
sagatiaie.  It  is  a half-humorous  word 
of  salutation.  Instead  of  saying  to  oth- 
ers, “How  are  you?”  or,  “How  are  you 
getting  along?”  men  say,  “How  do  you 
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sagatiate?”  To  some  Americans  the 
word  will  be  familiar;  to  many  it  will 
be  entirely  unknown.  Occasionally  met 
with  in  private  letters,  it  has  very  rarely 
got  into  print.  One  form  of  it  appears 
in  the  account  given  by  Uncle  Remus 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Rabbit  with  the 
Tar  baby.  u<How  duz  yo’  sym’tums 
seem  ter  segashuate?’  sez  B’rer  Rabbit, 
ses  ee.”  But  the  worcj  itself  has  never 
been  included  in  any  vocabulary  of 
Americanisms. 

Instances  like  this  could  be  multiplied 
largely.  Of  course,  if  any  unusual  word, 
even  were  it  the  coinage  of  the  moment, 
chance  to  be  embalmed  in  the  writings 
of  a man  of  genius,  it  becomes  by  that 
very  fact  an  integral  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  requires  record  even  if  no 
other  author  can  be  found  to  have  shared 
with  him  in  its  use.  When  Othello 
speaks  of  “ antres  vast  ” — antars  or  an - 
trees  in  the  original  editions — it  is  right 
to  insert  the  word  in  every  English  dic- 
* tionary  purporting  to  be  complete.  This 
would  be  true  even  were  there  not  a 
single  other  example  of  its  employment 
to  be  found  anywhere.  But  such  action 
is  something  entirely  different  from  put- 
ting on  permanent  record  the  vast  num- 
ber of  words  which  have  their  birth  in 
the  daily  press  and  die  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom.  Yet  the  results  of  misdirected 
energy  in  searching  for  such  expres- 
sions have  tended  to  increase  largely  the 
vocabularies  which  go  under  the  name 
of  Americanisms.  They  swell  the  num- 
ber to  be  found  in  them,  however,  with- 
out adding  the  slightest  to  their  value. 
In  truth,  they  detract  from  their  value, 
because  they  give  a wrong  impression 
as  to  the  actual  fact. 

Full  as  absurd  is  it  to  reckon  among 
Americanisms  technical  and  scientific 
terms  because  some  American  took  the 
pains  to  devise  them  for  some  special 
purpose  or  to  convey  by  them  some  spe- 
cial signification  which  he  had  in  mind. 
Inability  to  understand  this  elementary 
principle  has  contributed  extraordinary 
additions  to  the  vocabularies  of  words 
assumed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  some  editions  of  Bartlett’s  Diction- 
ary of  Americajiisms  was  included  meta- 
phenomena, with  the  definition  of  it  as 
denoting  “the  primordial  facts  of  our 
being  which,  though  known  by  necessity 


of  reason  to  exist,  are  not  the  immediate 
objects  of  consciousness.”  There  also 
appeared  the  verb  logicize,  meaning  “to 
reason.”  Both  these  words  were  credit- 
ed to  a philosophical  work  written  by 
Chancellor  Tappan,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Both  of  them  without  doubt 
expressed  exactly  the  meaning  which 
it  was  in  his  mind  to  convey.  But  they 
are  purely  technical  terms.  Accordingly, 
they  have  no  more  business  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a dictionary  of  words  peculiar 
to  this  country  than  the  name  of  a 
new  chemical  compound  here  produced. 
Fancy  the  existence  of  Americans  who 
go  about  discussing  the  primordial  facts 
of  their  being,  and  in  so  doing  terming 
them  metaphenomena.  Fancy  them,  when 
they  give  reasons  for  some  view,  assert- 
ing that  they  are  logicizing.  Yet  it  i3 
a natural  inference  from  the  inclusion 
of  these  words  that  they  are  in  the  mouths 
of  all  of  us  to  indicate  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  saying.  In  the  last  edition  of 
his  dictionary  Bartlett  had  the  good 
sense  to  drop  metaphenomena.  He  in- 
sisted, however,  that  we  were  continuing 
to  logicize . Consequently,  he  retained  that 
verb.  We  can  now  be  consoled  by  find- 
ing from  the  Historical  Dictionary  that 
the  English  had  been  doing  it  before 
us  long  ago. 

Thirdly,  a word  in  common  use  in 
English  speech,  wherever  that  is  spoken, 
has  no  right  to  be  termed  an  American- 
ism simply  because  he  who  invented  it 
and  first  employed  it  chanced  to  be  an 
American.  As  properly  might  we  say 
that  the  immense  majority  of  the  words 
belonging  to  our  language  are  Angli- 
cisms. The  moment  a word  is  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  its  origin  is  of  no 
importance,  so  far  as  the  use  of  it  is  con- 
cerned. Its  place  of  birth  is  unquestion- 
ably a subject  of  legitimate  inquiry  in 
connection  with  its  history.  About  that 
there  is  always  interest,  and  sometimes 
great  interest;  But  it  is  a limited  in- 
terest. As  soon  as  the  word  becomes 
universally  accepted,  its  origin  is  of  mo- 
ment only  to  the  linguistic  scholar.  It 
has  then  ceased  to  be  a Scotticism,  or  an 
Irishism,  or  an  Americanism,  or  what- 
ever other  term  may  describe  the  par- 
ticular region  from  which  it  came.  Tele- 
gram, for  illustration,  may  have  sprung, 
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and  probably  did  spring,  into  existence 
in  this  country.  In  time  it  was  adopted 
everywhere.  When  the  use  of  it  had 
become  general,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Amer- 
icanism. It  had  been  made  part  of  the 
common  speech. 

If  the  mere  ori  in  of  a word  is  to  be 
taken  as  satisfactory  proof  of  its  being 
an  Americanism,  schooner  is  better  en- 
titled to  that  distinction  than  a goodly 
number  of  those  which  are  regularly  in- 
cluded. There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
both  name  and  vessel  had  their  birth- 
place in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  there 
they  were  carried  not  merely  to  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking lands,  but  to  various  coun- 
tries of  the  European  continent.  Yet 
not  a dictionary  of  Americanisms  in- 
cludes the  word,  though  its  use  in  the 
now  disappearing  prairie-schooner  can 
be  found  in  most.  In  leaving  it  out  their 
compilers  are  right.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  evident  from  their  course  in  inserting 
other  words  that  they  are  right  only 
through  ignorance  of  its  history.  The 
fairly  well-known  account  of  its  origin 
runs  to  the  following  effect.  When  the 
new  type  of  sailing-craft  was  launched 
at  Gloucester  in  1713,  one  of  the  by- 
standers who  saw  it  moving  over  the 
water  cried  out,  “ Oh,  how  she  scoons ! ” 
“ A scooner  let  her  be,  then,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  builder.  Then  it  was  that 
the  name  by  which  this  sort  of  vessel 
was  christened  at  the  moment  came  into 
being.  There  is  no  inherent  improbabil- 
ity in  this  story.  True,  no  such  verb  as 
scoon  has  ever  been  recorded.  But,  as 
it  has  already  been  intimated,  few  are 
the  communities  in  this  country  which 
would  not  furnish  words  and  phrases 
which,  though  heard  in  conversation, 
have  never  got  into  print. 

At  all  events,  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  is  generally,  perhaps 
universally,  accepted  by  linguistic  schol- 
ars. Originally  it  was  spelled  scooner 
or  sJcooner . The  early  insertion  into  it 
of  an  unnecessary  h is  only  another  un- 
important contribution  to  the  bad  spell- 
ing of  the  English  language  which  many 
worthy  persons  cherish  as  its  chief  glory. 
In  this  respect  its  history  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  anchor  which  the  schooner 
carries  with  her.  By  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  anchor  was  spelled  ancora . 


After  dropping  the  final  e to  which  the 
termination  a had  been  weakened,  the 
word  got  along  very  comfortably  for  cen- 
turies as  ancor.  But  the  loss  of  its  final 
vowel  was  made  up  to  it  at  last  by  the 
insertion  of  an  unneeded  letter  h.  This 
was  a blunder  based  upon  a wrong  spell- 
ing of  its  remote  original.  But  blunder 
as  it  is,  it  has  become  so  endeared  to  our 
hearts  that  few  of  us  would  now  con- 
sent to  drop  it  without  passionate  protest. 
Still  the  point  to  be  made  emphatic  here 
is  not  the  erroneous  spelling  of  schooner, 
but  the  fact  that  the  word  in  spite  of 
its  origin  here  has  no  right  to  be  en- 
rolled as  an  Americanism  in  any  ^proper 
sense  of  that  term. 

Such  views  of  the  whole  subject  strike 
out  of  consideration,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  small  number  of  so-called  American- 
isms which  never  had  any  real  existence; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  words  which, 
whether  originating  here  or  not,  have 
come  to  be  adopted,  sometimes  speedily, 
sometimes  slowly,  in  all  English-speak- 
ing countries.  This  latter  point  can  be 
brought  out  distinctly  by  one  or  two 
examples.  Early  came  into  the  tongue 
as  spoken  in  this  country  the  word  bluff 
as  a name  given  to  a precipitous  head- 
land. It  is  now  beginning  to  be  used 
wherever  English  is  spoken.  A more 
noteworthy  history  has  prairie  as  the 
designation  of  the  broad,  treeless  plains 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  the  British 
periodicals  this  word  at  first  was  not  un- 
frequently  made  a subject  of  comment 
which  ordinarily  took  the  form  of  cen- 
sure. One  of  the  great  delights  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  its  earlier  years  was 
to  fall  foul  of  everything  coming  or  pur- 
porting to  come  from  America.  Expres- 
sions assumed,  often  erroneously,  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  country  were  soundly 
castigated.  Naturally  the  employment  of 
prairie  was  made  a subject  of  protest  by 
one  of  its  writers.  Why  should  that  word 
be  used,  was  the  burden  of  his  cry,  when 
savanna  already  exists? 

It  is  fair  to  this  critic  to  add  that  he 
refrained  from  committing  himself  to  a 
too  sweeping  censure.  There  was  a lurk- 
ing suspicion  in  his  mind  that  there 
might  be  a difference  between  a prairie 
and  a savanna.  Not  so  restrained  had 
been  a critic  in  the  rival  periodical  some 
years  before.  The  spirit  of  the  Edin - 
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burgh  Review  as  regards  America  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Quar- 
terly; but  in  this  particular  instance  the 
ignorance  was  much  more  dense.  In 
1810  it  had  a highly  favorable  notice  of 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Min - 
eralogical  Journal.  But  before  it  set 
out  to  praise,  it  felt  obliged  to  protest 
against  the  language  employed.  It  cen- 
sured what  it  called  the  Gallicisms  found 
in  the  opening  article.  “ The  two  first 
words  of  it  bespeak,”  it  said,  “a  foreign 
idiom  characterizing,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  Anglo-American  language  in 
which  the  journal  is  written.”  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  were  these  two  first  words 
that  revealed  to  the  reviewer  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Anglo-American  idiom?  One 
.of  them  was  pieces  to  denote  the  separate 
articles  contained  in  the  journal.  That 
pieces  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  to 
designate  short  literary  or  scientific  com- 
positions was  unknown  to  the  critic.  As 
it  was  unknown  to  him,  he  assumed  that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  language.  Fur- 
thermore, there  were  no  prairies  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain.  Hence  there 
had  been  no  occasion  to  speak  of  them. 
Accordingly,  as  they  could  not  be  seen 
there,  it  was  manifestly  improper,  in  the 
critic’s  opinion,  for  the  word  denoting 
them  to  have  a place  in  the  language. 

Many,  indeed,  were  the  words  censured 
as  Americanisms  by  English  critics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
words  themselves  and  the  comments 
made  upon  them  supply  us  now  not  mere- 
ly with  amusement,  but  almost  invariably 
with  amazement.  Yet  the  writers  who 
contributed  to  these  reviews  were  highly 
educated  men.  Not  only,  too,  were  they 
men  of  distinctly  greater  ability,  as  a 
rule,  than  most  of  their  fellows;  they 
were  possessed  of  much  more  learning.  In 
the  matter  of  their  own  tongue,  however, 
they  failed  lamentably.  They  exhibited 
in  that  the  regretable  peculiarity  of  talk- 
ing about  something  of  which  they  fan- 
cied they  knew  everything,  but  of  which 
they  knew  really  little  or  nothing.  Nor 
did  mere  lack  of  knowledge  constitute 
the  main  defect  of  their  comments.  It 
was  knowing  so  much  that  was  not  so. 
In  this  respect  prejudice  and  dislike  nat- 
urally intensified  credulity.  The  Quar- 


terly Review,  in  particular,  during  the 
early  years  of  its  existence,  did  its  ut- 
most to  bring  about  the  comity  of  na- 
tions by  giving  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  generally  horrible  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States,  based  upon 
information  supplied  by  the  veracious 
traveler.  Necessarily  the  language  em- 
ployed had  no  chance  to  escape. 

As  one  illustration  out  of  many,  take  the 
statement  contained  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  number  for  January,  1814. 
In  it  we  were  informed  that  one  of  the 
projects  entertained  by  us  was  that  of 
getting  rid  of  the  English  language  al- 
together. This  was  not  to  be  done  by 
merely  corrupting  it.  To  that  we  were 
inevitably  addicted  by  the  mere  fact  of. 
being  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Con- 
sequently the  writer  of  the  article  con- 
tented himself  with  simply  giving  a few 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  Amer- 
icans were  barbarizing  the  tongue,  “as 
when  they  progress  a bill,  jeopardize  a 
ship,  guess  a probability,  proceed  by 
grades,  hold  a caucus,  conglaciate  a 
wave,  etc.;  when  the  president  of  Yale 
College  talks  of  a conflagrative  brand, 
and  President  Jefferson  of  belittling  the 
productions  of  nature.”  But  it  was  no 
petty  changes  of  this  sort  that  were  in 
our  thoughts.  We  were  aiming  to  abol- 
ish the  English  language  itself  and  sub- 
stitute a new  language  of  our  own.  We 
were  told  that  one  of  the  proposals  seri- 
ously brought  forward  was  the  adoption 
of  Hebrew  as  the  national  tongue.  This 
information  fixes  the  authorship  of  the 
particular  article  pretty  certainly  upon 
Gifford,  the  amiable  editor  of  the  Re- 
view. In  his  notes  to  Ben  Jonson’s 
Alchemist  he  assured  us  that  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  Old  Testament  was  car- 
ried by  the  Puritans  to  New  England. 
“In  the  rebellion  of  the  Colonies,”  he 
wrote,  “ a member  of  that  state  seriously 
proposed  to  Congress  the  putting  down 
of  the  English  language  by  law,  and  de- 
creeing the  universal  adoption  of  Hebrew 
in  its  stead.”  This  fact  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  historians  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  perhaps 
due  to  their  failure  to  find  “the  state  of 
New  England,”  from  which  the  author  of 
the  proposal  is  represented  as  having  come. 
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Concerning  Angela 

BY  FANNIE  HEASLIP  LEA 


ANGELA’S  eyes  were  gray.  But  lest 
you  confound  their  gray  with  the 
k gray  of  the  sea,  which  is  half 
green,  or  the  gray  of  the  rain,  which 
is  half  brown,  or  the  gray  of  the  clouds, 
which  is  half  blue  and  wholly  unsatis- 
factory, I will  explain  that  Angela’s  eyes 
were  golden  - gray.  There  is  no  exact 
shade  in  earth  or  sea  or  sky  with  which 
to  compare  them.  Set  under  sleepy  lids 
and  shadowed  with  dusky  lashes,  they 
were  extraordinary  eyes.  They  suggested 
topaz  or  a little  cat,  according  as  you 
loved  Angela  or  didn’t. 

Edwin  loved  her,  and  those  eyes  were 
jewels  in  his  dreams.  Really,  when  you 
add  them  to  Angela’s  blush-rose  face, 
her  bud  of  a mouth,  her  small,  straight 
nose,  and  her  soft,  ruddy  hair,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  Edwin. 

Upon  the  first  occasion  of  his  meeting 
Angela  he  had  fallen  headlong  into  love, 
though  the  odds  of  favor  and  finance 
were  all  against  him.  But  Edwin  was 
the  kind  that  fights  best  in  the  face  of 
apparent  defeat,  and  when  Angela  plead- 
ed another  engagement,  or  laughed  at 
him,  or  even  calmly  turned  aside  with 
no  excuse  at  all,  Edwin  only  set  his 
teeth  and  came  again.  On  his  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  he  had 
stopped  off  at  Honolulu  for  a day.  He 
met  Angela  and  stayed  a year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  for  all  the  good  it  did 
him  he  might  as  well  have  been  in  Africa. 

Angela’s  father,  we  may  explain,  was 
so  rich  that  his  name  in  any  part  of  the 
islands  was  as  good  as  a certified  check. 
He  owned  so  much  sugar  stock  that  when 
an  extra  dividend  was  declared  his  share 
of  it  clogged  the  mails,  and  he  was  so 
busy  that  he  scarcely  knew  Angela  by 
sight.  Edwin’s  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  only  a bank  president.  He  had  never 
been  to  any  school  but  Princeton,  and  his 
monthly  allowance,  a beggarly  pittance, 
was,  on  an  average,  eleven  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  less  than  Angela’s  month- 
ly stipend  for  extras. 
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You  will  observe  that  Edwin  was  not 
a parti  for  Angela.  True,  he  had  shoul- 
ders, he  had  a chin,  his  eyes  were  endear- 
ingly clear,  and  his  smile  was  a wonder 
of  small-boy  sweetness ; yet  he  stood 
without  the  pale. 

“ When  the  wolf  comes  in  at  the  door,’’ 
as  Angela  sapiently  remarked  to  her 
mother,  “ then  love  flies  out  at  the  win- 
dow.” 

Mrs.  Raeburn  looked  at  her  daughter 
and  sighed.  She  was  a fragile  woman 
with  a tentative  smile,  and  Angela  had 
brought  her  up  in  the  way  she  should  go. 

“What  would  you  call  a wolf  at  the 
door?”  she  asked,  timidly. 

“ Four  thousand  eight  hundred  a year,” 
said  Angela,  promptly.  That  was  the 
amount  of  Edwin’s  allowance,  to  which 
by  means  of  inconsiderable  labor  in  a 
bank  he  now  added  an  inconsiderable 
postscript. 

Mrs.  Raeburn  continued  to  embroider 
an  ornate  R upon  a square  of  damask. 

“When  I married  your  father  he  was 
getting  seventy-five  dollars  a month,”  she 
suggested,  meekly. 

“ When  I was  born,”  said  Angela,  “ he 
was  making  ten  thousand  a year.” 

“That  was  ten  years  later.” 

. “And  the  cost  of  living  is  ten  times 
higher  now,”  said  Angela,  who  read  the 
magazines  and  an  occasional  newspaper. 

“ My  dear,  if  you  loved  him — ” said 
her  mother. 

Said  Angela : “ I couldn’t  love  any  man 
who  wasn’t  a success.” 

Mrs.  Raeburn  dared  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  court.  “But  what  is  success?” 

“ Success,”  said  Angela,  blinking  her 
gold-gray  eyes  like  a sleepy  cat,  “ is  get- 
ting what  you  want  and  keeping  it.” 

It  was  not,  after  all.  so  poor  a defini- 
tion, though  Mrs.  Raeburn,  shaking  her 
head  above  her  embroidery,  recoiled  from 
it  inconspicuously. 

“Anyhow,”  said  Angela,  closing  the 
argument,  “ lie’s  never  asked  me  to  mar- 
ry him  — yet.”  And  she  laughed  and 
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stretched  her  pretty  arms  above  her  head 
and  yawned. 

Through  all  of  one  winter — or  what 
stands  Honolulu  for  winter — through  all 
of  one  spring,  and  through  most  of  one 
languid  summer  did  Edwin  lay  siege. 
September  came,  and  Edwin  upon  a cer- 
tain night  sought  Angela  and  sat  beside 
her  until  the  other  suitors  had  departed. 

“ I’m  going  to  send  you  home,”  said 
Angela,  when  the  hall  door  shut  gently 
for  the  third  time.  “ It’s  shockingly 
late,  and  I was  out  last  night.” 

“I’m  going,”  said  Edwin.  He  twisted 
in  his  chair.  “I  waited  because  I had 
something  to  say  to  you.” 

Angela  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

“My  dear  boy,  is  it  any  use?  Haven’t 
we—?” 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  that,”  he  interrupted, 
curtly. 

Angela  suffered  a feeling  of  resent- 
ment. To  be  bored  by  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage is  one  thing,  but  to  be  told  by  the 
stricken  swain  that  no  offer  is  intended 
is  quite  another  matter. 

“Beg  your  pardon,”  said  Angela,  cold- 
ly ; “ it  began  so  much  the  same — ” 

Edwin  flung  his  thunderbolt. 

“ I’m  sailing  for  the  coast  on  Satur- 
day.” 

Followed  a silence  in  which  Angela 
regarded  him  coolly  out  of  mysterious 
gold-gray  eyes.  To  an  innocent  observer 
she  might  have  seemed  more  than  ever 
like  a little  cat  who  sees  a bird  slipping 
away  from  it. 

“ Saturday,”  she  repeated,  with  an  in- 
flection of  sweet  indifference.  “The 
Korea?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Edwin,  without  elabora- 
tion. 

“ Too  bad.”  said  Angela,  lazily. 
“You’ll  miss  the  Teunnison’s  dance.” 

Edwin  looked  at  her  keenly.  She  was 
100  quick  for  him,  was  Angela.  As  he 
looked,  the  faintest  quivering  of  her  lips 
steadied  into  a smile. 

“ Can’t  he  helped,”  he  said,  stubborn- 
ly. “ My  old  man  wants  me.  I had  a 
letter  to-day.  lie  says  what  am  I doing 
down  here  so  long,  and  that  there’s  a 
desk  waiting  for  me  in  the  bank.” 

“ I thought  he’d  written  you  before,” 
suggested  Adela,  a trifle  skeptically. 

“This  time,”  said  Edwin,  “lie’s  had 
appendicitis.” 


Angela  shrugged  and  laughed.  “Noth- 
ing to  be  alarmed  about — I’ve  had  it — 
mother’s  had  it — father’s  had  it.” 

“ You’re  not  my  old  man,”  he  assured, 
with  a magnificent  disregard.  “ He  never 
has  anything  that  he  can  stand  off.  I 
bet  it  nearly  killed  him  to  go  to  a hos- 
pital. It  makes  me  lialf-sick  to  think 
of  it.” 

“ How  silly !”  said  Angela,  with  su- 
perior amusement. 

At  which  the  worm  turned,  very  quiet- 
ly but  with  a certain  permanence  of 
effect. 

“ Suppose  he  had  died* — in  New  York — 
and  me  in  Honolulu,”  said  Edwin,  slow- 
ly, “wasting  my  time  fooling  around — ” 
He  rode  roughshod  over  Angela’s  uncon- 
scious gasp.  “ We’re  all  that’s  left  of 
the  family — the  old  man  and  I.  Suppose 
he  had  died?  I’m  afraid  to  look  a cable 
in  the  face  now  for  fear  of  what  might 
be  in  it.  I tell  you,  that  letter  this  morn- 
ing broke  my  nerve.  I’ve  got  to  go  home. 
There’s  too  much  land  and  water  between 
us.  It’s  all  right  for  you — you’ve  been 
here  all  your  life  — everybody  that  be- 
longs to  you  is  here;  but  you  put  a few 
thousand  miles  or  so — you  put  ten  days’ 
straight  travel  between  you  and  your 
people,  and  see  how  it  feels.  Suppose  he 
had  died — it  would  have  been  ten  days — 
ten  whole  days,  mind  you — before  I could 
have  got  back.  Good  God!” 

“Edwin!”  said  Angela,  frightened. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Edwin.  He 
stood  up  unexpectedly.  “ That  letter’s  on 
my  nerves.  I’in  pretty  foolish  about  him, 
you  see.  We  never  make  much  fuss  over 
it— but  he  used  to  be  great  to  me  when 
I was  a kid — used  to  get  down  on  the 
floor  and  play  soldiers  with  me.  I never 
knew  my  mother.  She  died  when  I was 
born.  The  old  man  got  me  off  to  school — 
he  used  to  come  down  for  football  and 
all  that.  Went  to  Princeton  himself,  you 
know.  He’s  a good  Indian,  the  old  man 
is.”  Beneath  the  flippant  phrase  the 
flame  of  a deep  feeling  showed  unmistak- 
ably r-lear. 

“He’s — all  right  now.  isn’t  he?”  asked 
Angela. 

“ I’m  not  taking  any  more  chances,” 
said  Edwin,  grimly.  “ Can  I see  you 
again  before  Saturday?  I’d  like  to  say 
good-by.”  Before  she  could  chill  or  thaw 
— if  she  had  chosen  to  do  either  — he 
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Angola  kissed  her  mother  upon  the  ear 
again. 

“ Please  don't,”  she  said;  “ there’s  a 
duck !” 

“I  don’t  really  think — ” 

“ It's  done  in  the  States,”  said  Angela, 
“ all  the  time.” 

“ I suppose,  since  he’s  sailing  on  Sat- 
urday— ” Mrs.  Raeburn  conceded. 

“ Or  even  if  he  weren’t,”  said  Angela, 
stubbornly. 

She  went  to  bed  and  lay  awake  for  the 
greater  part  of  four  hours,  in  which  she 
reviewed  and  counter-reviewed  unceas- 
ingly the  circumstantial  evidence  of  Ed- 
win’s infatuation. 

Flowers  and  candy  she  ignored  im- 
perially. There  had  been  orchids  and 
roses  and  violets  and  valley-lilies  at  An- 
gela’s shrine  so  long  that  she  accepted 
their  existence  quite  casually.  Chocolates 
were  equally  a drug  upon  the  market. 
She  cast  up  in  her  mind  the  number  of 
times  in  which  Edwin  had  descanted 
upon  her  utter  desirability,  and  took  a 
certain  consolation  from  the  memory. 
With  a thrill  of  happiness  she  said  to 
herself  that  upon  three  distinct  occasions 
he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  But 
with  a thrill  of  discomfort  she  remem- 
bered that  upon  three  distinct  occasions 
she  had  refused  him. 

“ Oh-h !”  said  Angela,  softly,  drew  a 
deep,  restless  breath,  and  turned  her 
pillow.  The  long  braid  of  her  ruddy 
hair  lay  over  one  shoulder.  She  tossed 
it  across  the  pillow  and  flung  one  slender 
arm  over  her  head.  The  moonlight  came 
in  at  the  open  window  and  along  the 
floor,  glinted  upon  the  brass  of  the  bed, 
melted  dimly  into  darkness,  and  shone 
out  again  with  the  passing  of  some  va- 
grant cloud  upon  Angela’s  sleepless  face. 
Suddenly  in  the  moonlight  the  lips  trem- 
bled, the  chin  quivered,  and  a small, 
strangled  sound  came  from  the  slim,  white 
throat. 

Angela  flung  herself  over  in  bed.  She 
lay  face  down  upon  the  pillow  and  her 
shoulders  heaved. 

Then  she  turned  slowly  back,  and  the 
pillow  where  her  face  had  lain  was  warm 
and  wet. 

“ Poor  little  fool!”  said  Angela,  be- 
tween her  teeth.  You  see,  she  did  not 
like  to  be  beaten.  A little  later  she  slept 
— and  dreamed  appropriately  of  Edwin. 


It  was  a distressful  week  for  Angela. 
As  Friday  night  approached  she  con- 
sidered strongly  the  advisability  of 
breaking  the  engagement.  Again  she 
reflected  that  New  York  was  not  next 
door  to  Honolulu,  and  that  out  of  sight 
was  out  of  mind.  In  the  end  she  was 
ready  some  thirty  minutes  ahead  of  time, 
reproaching  herself  bitterly  for  lack  of 
pride. 

Edwin  was  punctual — no  more  and  no 
less.  He  commented  pleasingly  upon 
Angela’s  appearance,  and  held  her  hand 
no  longer  than  the  interval  required  by 
polite  usage  in  greeting  a friend. 

Angela  wore  a white  gown  of  Parisian 
extraction,  and  a large  black  hat  whose 
brim,  curving  floppily,  shaded  her  eyes. 
She  accepted  his  tribute  in  silence,  smil- 
ing faintly. 

“ Suppose  we  go  on,”  said  Edwin. 

They  entered  a machine,  the  god  of 
which  was  apparently  absent,  traversed 
divers  quiet  streets,  and  so  came  at  last 
to  dinner  and  the  Young.  The  head 
waiter  led  them  to  a small,  expectant 
table  where  violets  adorned  a shallow 
bowl,  and  silver  glittered  brightly. 

“You  like  alligator  pears?”  inquired 
Edwin,  earnestly;  “ seems  to  me  I remem- 
bered— ” 

The  courses  came  and  went.  It  was 
a delicate  repast  and  seemly,  but,  to  An- 
gela, lacking  in  flavor.  She  perceived  a 
negative  value  attaching  to  successive 
dishes.  Edwin  ate  largely.  With  the 
soup  he  enlarged  eloquently  upon  his  re- 
gret in  leaving. 

“By  Jove!  I almost  hate  to  go.  This 
is  the  most  hospitable  place  in  the  world. 
People  whom  I had  absolutely  no  claim 
on — ” 

“You’ll  forget  them  in  a month,”  said 
Angela.  She  smiled  so  as  not  to  seem 
bitter. 

“ What  if  I do — and  I sha’n’t,  mind 
you — that  doesn't  take  away  from  my 
appreciation  now,  does  it?” 

“ We’re  a back-water,”  said  Angela, 
somberly.  Not  even  the  smile  allayed 
that.  “ We’re  out  of  the  world — a splotch 
on  the  Pacific.” 

“You’re  the  sunniest,  windiest,  happi- 
est. island  there  is — ” 

“Is  that  why  you’re  leaving  it?” 

“ One’s  got  to  get  back  some  time  or 
other — and  my  father — it’s  too  far.” 
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she  smiled  when  he  put  his  arm  around 
her,  but  when  he  stooped  to  her  lips  she 
shut  her  eyes,  and  the  smile  flickered  out 
in  a breathless  glory. 

When  he  kissed  her,  Edwin  came  back 
to  earth. 

" I’ve  got  four  hundred  a month,  you’ve 
got  twelve  thousand,”  he  stated,  briefly. 

" You  should  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore,” said  Angela. 

" I did,”  said  Edwin,  honestly.  “ I 
heard  a fellow  say  at  the  University 
Club  one  night  that  every  fortune-hunter 
on  the  Pacific  coast  was  after  you — so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  home.  Then 
the  old  man  got  appendicitis — ” 

"Will  I have  to  live  on  your  four 
hundred?”  asked  Angela. 

"Not  if  you’re  too  deeply  attached  to 
your  twelve  thousand,”  said  Edwin. 
"You  can  buy  your  clothes,  but  I pay 
the  housekeeping.  Do  you  get  me?” 

"I  do,”  said  Angela. 

She  let  him  kiss  her  again. 


" Tell  me,”  she  said  at  last,  “ did  you 
do  it  to  make  me  give  in — pretending 
you  weren’t  going  to  ask  me  again,  and 
all  thtft?” 

Edwin  stared. 

" I’ve  got  passage  on  the  Korea  to- 
morrow morning,”  he  said.  " I’m  not  so 
foxy  as  you  think.” 

"I  didn’t  know,”  murmured  Angela. 

" If  I change  my  passage  to  the  Afan- 
churia — that’s  two  weeks  off — will  you 
go  home  with  me?”  he  inquired. 

Angela  said  he  must  be  crazy;  then 
she  said  she  didn’t  see  how^she  possibly 
could;  then  she  said  what  would  people 
say;  then  she  said  she  would,  and  what 
should  she  be  married  in? 

" Oh,  any  old  thing,”  said  Edwin,  " so 
long  as  you’re  inside  of  it.” 

He  kissed  the  lids  of  her  gold-gray  eyes. 

" I thought  you  never  would — ” he 
whispered,  chokingly. 

" I thought  you  never  would,”  said 
Angela. 


Pine  -trees 

BY  JENNIE  COKER  GAY 

THE  wind  is  low  and  the  world  is  still. 
And  sighing  trees  invite; 

And  oh,  how  brown  the  needles  lie! 

And  oh,  the  sand  is  white! 

And  the  steady  pines  reach  up  and  up 
To  stillness  and  to  light. 

To  stillness  and  the  sun  by  day. 

The  sun  so  far  and  far; 

But  when  the  night  across  the  west 
Lets  down  its  somber  bar. 

The  steady  pines  reach  up  and  up 
To  stillness  and  a star. 

Ah.  should  you  wish  to  seek  the  light. 
Whatever  it  may  be, 

Come  dwell  where  slender  stems  u preach, 
Aspiring  constantly; 

Come  dwell  where  silence  lends  the  search 
A fine  intensity. 
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1 1 IE  observer  of  gu  mm  t lit  era  hi  re 
itmst  be  struck  by  the  overwi^lm- 
in*/  nf  ffctjOtf  in  fh&' 

^rr;im.  This  h raying  tin?  fact  so  .feebly 
that  wg^hpidd  like  In  my  ituver  ia#im 
if  that  Wouhi  enforce  if.;;  but  perhap* 
it  will  be  hotter  if  ue  merely  invite  the 
reader  to  make  a,-  record  of 

riprz  his  mvm  .if:  he,  hits  ,tW 

money  to  waste,  buy  a]!  ri»o  7Hio>tmoes 
t,f  die  month,  till  the  oew‘n'ueets  of  the 
day  and  Week,  amt  diih'en?jy  mho  their 
Yvwhcut*.  Thety  Ire  ‘will  Ifrni  t hat  the 
ma^razin«3e  have  so  largely*  &o  mait»iy;  nm 
to  fietinn,  tcV  stories  I eng  and-  4ivrh  that 
n #ood  half  of  t]io  befjf  pmdodiojd.?  is 
‘often  d^wofed  to  them.  Otseo  iir  iwJoe 

a yoar  the  mini  exvfriiplfvry  of  »vur  nd-vl- 
Janies  Issue  a bettor*  number.  sod  nsehgiv 
fact  ainjost  altogether;  and  maWytimris 
in  the  year  it  i&  the.  Y#rw)e  ,aml 

plcp&tire  to  offer  flu*  readm* drix  nr  eight 
complete  short  stories  in  a single  Issue. 

' <Vc  least  half  c dozen  xmvHthlVeS  jtml  'mm\* 
nxonthlies^  hy  ho  mean*  the  wiarsf,  are 
Y^4|$> j . to  different  lengths 
ami ■,vfi’(r>f;wril>  apd.  not  more 
than  half  a doron  organs  of  profession 
or  opinion  ekchxcle  the  various  forms  of 
jfaVU\  T1k»  ) n s id  h 'Vi " diort  story  and  the 
ophidian  serial  subtly  ipsirntute  tliexti* 

; ?i  - x pt&  o!«r  we'^i  w;  r f f mis  reviews.;  Ev- 
er^ ecmn.tfy  \iewspiiper  has1  its  story,  leug 

or  >b.*rf ; vvgry  ^v*oi>ng  paper  in  evgvy 
ofty  iia.v  its  rim'el  or  imvchTte;  eri/ry 
•Sunday  ,,f  every  jourim!  itieKjfles 

in  \,it§ whole  heaps  of  lief  ion. 

We  hare  not  wad*-*  im  eouiifc  of 

what  we  ' pr i 1 1;  f ^ t ..  t* i on  rmb- 
Uihbd;  chch  hut  iiK  ohr  reason^ 
able  von'  mp  that  dir-  r.owla  imHVntl 
i n nhcnWr  a?J  f Jig  yd  1 j yr  hooks.  * yff  hVery 
kind,  and  M»et  the  fh><M  -nek  - of  a 
sVume  month,  of  >;vrv  suiglo- month  ^nr 

pUs>;  in  tlhdr  euTit  il<b  eot/ht  of  those. 
^ mhion  Hdermfnrn^mf^  Thiele  have  for- 
* ^'Ver  uf^rded  the  Thousand 

and  -\^i  ^ say,  in  a 

there  twenty -live  thou- 
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SiUrid  short  staries  published.  Who  redds 
them  all.  and,  worse  yet,  who  writes-  fch*-m 
;$!},  a lid  do  t hey  repre^esit  ixl  l east  t wieb 
m mjmy  ••stories  rejt^ted  i Think  of  tow 

thousand  short  storiPs  yrtittoti  -eyeiry  ; 
nemriu  -md  yon  have  the-  ofhw  a 
eonjeot i.uv  which  if  it  is  *:>njy  in  part 
static ierd  b pro<ti^bu$o  S^y:  tfoetn  - tire-. 
.Only  two  fhou^mid  *^!>ort,  •sdtfrSuB.  wjrittym- 
iu  a tmu.it b,  and  hply  tbai? 

twelve  ihou-SiVi id  in  a yeA.ri  and  J’ou  ^fill 
hnVb  tV  total  involving  mi  a.uHumt  of 
$mierfms  ATOnfiur^  of  tnj^Unsr  %)ih  td 
heflrihreakiiig  disapjyohitmeiat,  which  the 
soul  shrinks  from  apj»glfeh  In  tbo 
rid  y^os)Kvt,  one  W^ere  wdliing  tho  whede 

hveivc  then  vjmd  should  ho  prill  ted  a fid 
the  reader  deft  to  take  I h e cot i siopje} i> 

A /tor  ulh  it  as  not  a single  reader  wlm 
fake-:  1 lye  ednsefjiieiiees.  -Coufitintr  only 
ten  readers  to  eavh  ftfery  {there  are/njubik 
prohahly  fifty  or  fire  buridmlh  tjV^f 
\vould  ; hC‘  eiieugh  readyrs  to  :tyiko  ihr 
ofm^ioeiAoeSr  if  they  were  erpjHliy  4p- 
pmlionedj.  wdthaiix  serious  ^trT/etdrtd 
<i}muuy. 

In  this  yhcerfuller  Vi^  ( wo  fitid  bor- 
selves  arriving  rtt  it,;  nideh-'  #♦'  our 
surprise,  from  wm^whiM  • ghxoi^y 
ises)  we  nook!  to  no  n),yms  3uppr0*>-  0f 
abolish  th»-  Wilort  ^t^ry.  huwevvT-  fuT;le 
wo  ;ifi«d  it;  We.diVo!fiih;  i worbl  obrutiul- 
mg  in  futSIxf including  oitrstdv'^‘.yitpk 
we'  nui^t  Put  ho  tdp  hard  upon  pTtgkpiUr 
. other.  Ae  to  thp  omility  nf  (ho  ^hort 
ato'ritis  Avhosja  viutndity  a recent  gotiCrn3 

reading1  of  the  mug^nciinr^s  has  voiifkedl 

to  ijs^  i\iif  .of  It  has  prrt 

he.oi  without  ;m  ^.er< ‘eabit>  surprisi-* . • With 
^une  scyitfeo  o f our  temor tfv  fn  flip  hazard, 
\vn  vent ii re  to  say  t hat , their  a Vf*ra#t‘ 
opioli  higher  thuu  that  of  stnVri  M&nm 
in  thp  further  if  not  the  Hearer 
Tlidr  our hors  ;Hedbv  knnW>  how  to 
doipg  them,  if  rod  iieumny  40  do  them.; 

and.  often  tindr  pt^frirmom’G  h patnllef; 
witli . ?L,  ■;  .Ap  yet  tKe  :minof  pior>i^  «>f 
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and  reformed ; the  authors  in  their  strug- 
gles with  the  stage  directions  of  their 
dialoguing  remain  the  victims  of  the 
conventional  inversions  which  only  a few 
of  them  have  disused.  Most  of  them 
still  put  the  verb  before  the  noun  or 
pronoun  and  write  ejaculated  Angelina 
or  pronounced  the  irascible  mother,  as 
no  one  does  or  ever  could  do  in  orally 
reporting  a conversation.  Their  young 
women  habitually  burst  into  tears,  or 
hide  their  faces  in  their  hands,  or  fling 
themselves  into  J ack’s  arms.  As  yet 
their  authors  have  not  conceived  of 
decently  leaving  the  reader  to  suppose 
the  clasping  and  kissing  which  perhaps 
goes  on  in  life,  and  which  their  illus- 
trators graphically  report  in  embraces 
frank  as  those  of  the  lovers  on  the 
benches  in  the  Park. 

The  witness  who  turns  from  these 
ashamed,  accounts  for  their  public  shows 
of  tenderness  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  lovers  have  no  homes  where  to  in- 
dulge them ; but  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  ask  the  authors  and  illustrators 
of  our  short  stories  to  imagine  their 
readers  able  to  imagine  the  scene  which 
follows  an  acceptance  or  an  adieu  or  a 
forgiveness. 

The  Greeks,  who  knew  pretty  well 
everything,  knew  that  a death  scene  was 
most  effective  when  unseen ; their  drama- 
tists had  the  victim  slain  behind  what- 
ever corresponded  to  our  curtain  in  their 
theater;  and  wre  cannot  believe  that  any 
ancient  Greek  writing  a modern  short 
story  would  suffer  the  displays  of  im- 
passioned affection  which  put  the  reader 
to  the  blush  in  our  actual  fiction.  In- 
stead of  letting  the  heroine  fling  herself 
into  Jack’s  arms,  as  she  is  now  always 
doing,  the  temperate  Greek  would  achieve 
a far  finer  effect  by  having  her  breathe 
an  all  but  inaudible  yes,  and  then  clos- 
ing the  scene  upon  the  merely  physical 
consequence.  Anything  more,  in  his 
ideal,  would  be  as  unconvincing  as  a 
homicide  on  the  stage,  or  one  of  those 
repasts  where  the  more  obviously  the 
actors  gorge  themselves  with  meat  and 
drink  the  more  the  spectator  doubts  their 
hunger. 

We  are  aware  that  few  of  our  modern 
short-story-tellers  could  be  ancient  Greeks 
if  they  would,  and  we  do  not  exact  the 
classic  decencies  from  them.  All  that 


we  can  hopefully  do  is  to  remind  them 
that  such  reticences  were  the  means  of 
the  supreme  triumphs  of  art  when  art 
was  at  its  best,  and  to  suggest  some 
endeavor  of  the  sort.  None  of  them 
will  be  able  to  practise  such  reticences 
in  full,  but  we  believe  that  the  more 
they  try  for  them,  the  more  they  will 
feel  their  charm,  their  power.  They  will, 
of  course,  the  best-intentioned  of  them, 
not  be  able  to  control  the  illustrators  of 
their  fables.  The  graphic  artist  will  tell 
the  literary  artist  that  it  may  be  all  very 
well  for  him  to  let  his  reader  suppose 
those  shows  of  passion,  but  it  is  his  of- 
fice to  portray  them,  to  render  the  fact 
in  black  and  white,  and  to  allow  the 
happy  lovers  no  more  reserves  than  if 
they  were  actually  sitting  on  a bench  in 
the  Park,  with  their  arms  round  each 
other.  If  the  literary  artist,  still  mind- 
ful of  the  Greek  ideal  of  reticence,  should 
insist,  the  graphic  artist  might  appeal 
to  the  editor  and,  if  need  were,  to  the 
publisher,  and  these  would  undoubtedly 
abet  him,  and  whatever  were  the  modesty 
of  the  text,  we  should  continue  to  have 
those  spectacles  which  now  render  our 
lavishly  illustrated  periodicals  of  the 
esthetic  effect  of  a promenade  in  the 
Park  on  a warm  afternoon  of  early 
spring. 

Those  who  have  not  noticed  the  fact 
can  have  little  notion  of  the  number  of 
the  lovers  who  now  abandon  themselves 
to  their  emotions  in  the  pages  of  our 
periodicals,  in  spite  of  that  primary  rule 
of  good  manners  which  forbids  their 
display  in  society.  Yet  the  authors,  the 
artists,  the  editors,  the  publishers  may 
say  that  they  are  only  giving  the  public 
what  the  public  wants,  and  they  may 
point  in  proof  to  the  boundless  popularity 
of  their  periodicals,  freighted  every  day, 
week,  and  month  with  a thousand  short 
stories,  written  and  pictured  as  they  now 
are.  They  may  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
these  stories  have  grown  more  and  more 
lifelike,  and  they  may  safely  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  civilization  life  has  clothes 
on,  and  that  it  is  not  artistic  to  portray 
it  without  them. 

Tn  this  case  it  might  become  a stand- 
off between  us,  and  in  order  to  define  our 
position  more  accurately  we  might  find 
it  well  to  repeat  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  quality  as  the  quantity  of  the  shorter 
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fiction  that  dismays  us.  It  is  perhaps 
for  the  worse  that  it  has  grown  better. 
Its  growing  excellence  has  increased  the 
demand  for  it,  and  it  is  a serious  ques- 
tion how  far  its  production  can  go  before 
exhausting  the  veins  of  imagination  now 
so  unsparingly  worked.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting conjectures  of  science  of  late 
has  been  that  there  are  bounds  to  spacq, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  within  easily 
calculable  time  all  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  under  the  earth  will  be 
consumed;  in  a period  not  so  readily  to 
be  fixed,  all  the  fruitful  soil  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  will  be  carried  down  the 
rivers  into  the  sea;  there  are  people  who 
anticipate  with  a prophetic  shiver  the 
day  when  the  sun  itself  will  be  sensibly 
colder;  and  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  with  the  drain  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand short  stories  a year  the  time  will 
come  when  the  mines  of  fiction  will  re- 
fuse to  yield  so  much  as  the  merest 
anecdote  ? 

What,  then,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
short  story  in  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers? We  invite  the  reader  who  has 
perhaps  again  been  losing  courage  to 
join  us  again  in  cheering  up.  It  was  not 
wholly  without  prophetic  instinct  that  the 
reporters  began  some  time  ago  to  call 
the  record  of  this  or  that  fact  “ a story.” 
Now,  we  believe,  they  call  every  such 
record  a story,  and  so  affiliate  themselves 
with  the  inventive  artists  who  deal  in 
fictitious  stories.  Our  notion  is  not  that 
they  should  go  further  in  that  way  and 
verge  upon  the  dangerous  bound  of 
faking,  but  that  they  should  realize  the 
approach  of  the  time  when  the  resources 
of  invention  shall  be  exhausted,  and 
should  prepare  themselves  to  supply  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  demand  of  the 
reading  public  with  narrative  drawn  from 
the  exhaustless  abundance  of  human 
events. 

We  have  not  yet  fully  developed  our 
theory  of  what  the  direct  history  of  life 
should  be  if  it  is  to  supplant  fiction  and 
do  the  office  of  that  secondary  effect  of 
reality  which  now  delights  and  edifies  the 
reader.  As  yet,  we  should  bo  obliged  to 
confess  that  daily  history  has  practical- 
ly no  animating  esthetic,  and  is  quite 
without  that  perspective  which  fiction 
finds  its  main  justification  in  supplying. 
But  somehow  daily  history  can  be  taught 


to  supply  this.  Perhaps  the  schools  of 
journalism  now  established  in  several  of 
our  universities  will  make  the  matter 
part  of  their  inquiry.  Let  them  begin  with 
the  foundation-stone  of  all  journalism,  all 
daily  history,  the  assignment-man,  the 
lowliest  of  the  reporting  kind,  and  hew 
him  and  shape  him  and  polish  him  and 
breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  esthetic 
life,  of  art.  In  the  mean  time  we  can 
only  demand  for  him  a clear  space  in 
which  he  shall  be  incommoded  by  no 
rivalry.  For  one  month  ensuing. upon 
the  publication  of  this  suggestion  let  him 
do  his  best  in  a field  where  he  is  now 
hampered  and  abashed  to  his  worst.  For 
the  days  and  the  weeks  of  one  month 
let  there  be  no  make  or  manner  of  fiction 
printed,  and  far  less  pictured,  in  our 
dailies,  weeklies,  or  monthlies.  We  can 
well  believe  that  this  proposition  will 
astound  the  reader,  but  if  it  could  be 
acted  upon  we  think  the  experiment 
might  be  of  such  interesting  and  far- 
reaching  consequence  in  the  evolution  of 
the  human  mind  that  it  would  not  be 
regretted. 

Suppose,  as  we  have  been  assuming, 
that  in  a certain  month  of  the  year  lately 
ended  there  appeared  in  the  various  pub- 
lications of  this  city  one  thousand  short 
stories.  The  authors  of  these  stories  had 
the  whole  realm  of  fancy  to  draw  from, 
without  fear  of  its  final  exhaustion.  But 
in  that  month  did  they  offer  their  readers 
any  such  incident  as  the  reporters,  the 
local  historians,  the  lowly  assignment- 
men,  provided  from  the  world  of  fact 
pressing  us  so  close  on  every  side?  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  Rosenthal  as- 
sassination, with  its  accompanying  cir- 
cumstance and  ensuing  consequence,  and 
we  fling  down  a gauntlet  which  no  cham- 
pion of  fiction  will  dare  lift.  Or  take  the 
case  of  the  man  doomed  ten  years  ago 
to  death  who  never  ceased  to  protest  his 
innocense  and  to  try  to  establish  it  until 
he  won  his  freedom  that  he  might  the 
more  convincingly  prove  it;  what  hero 
of  fiction  ever  equaled  him  in  peril  and 
escape?  If  we  survey  the  human  events 
throughout  this  fair  land  of  ours,  the 
divorces,  the  elopements,  the  disasters  by 
fire  and  flood,  the  defalcations  and  the 
frauds,  the  lynchings,  the  nameless  hor- 
rors of  white  slavery,  the  intentional  and 
accidental  shootings,  with  the  brighter 
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aspects  of  humanity  which  nature  offers 
us  in  the  foundation  of  free  libraries, 
the  gifts  of  incalculable  sums  to  chari- 
ties relieving  innumerable  needs,  the  acts 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  the  mirac- 
ulous escapes  from  dangers,  the  philan- 
thropic discoveries  of  science,  the  daring 
researches  in  disease  where  the  explorer 
risks  infection  and  death:  if  we  do  this 
and  bring  the  tremendous  actuality  home 
to  our  hearts,  we  must  own  that  nature 
immeasurably  transcends  art  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  thousand  short  stories  of 
the  same  period. 

Autobiography  in  its  protean  forms 
would  attract  readers  who  are  now  weary 
and  will  be  wearier  of  fictitious  narratives 
before  the  resources  of  the  novelists  or 
novelettists  are  exhausted.  From  the 
pleasure  which  the  incidents  of  one  case 
of  sickness— a good  long  typhoid  fever, 
say — afford  the  sufferer  as  he  recalls  them 
fo  some  patient  listener  (eagerly  watch- 
ing his  chance  to  cut  in  with  an  exactly 
similar,  or  totally  dissimilar,  case  of  his 
own)  we  could  not  predicate  too  vast  a 
popularity  for  the  history  of  human 
events  now  briefly  summarized  in  the 
patent-medicine  advertisements;  a love- 
affair  disguised  beyond  recognition  or  at- 
tribution to  the  parties  really  concerned 
could  be  endlessly  varied  and  repeated 
without  fear  of  wearying  the  younger 
reader.  Travel  is  still  an  unexplored 
realm  compared  with  that  of  fiction;  the 
smallest  occurrence  on  the  highway  of 
land  or  sea  will  always  command  breath- 
less attention  if  properly  worked  up. 
The  tragical  moments  of  a delayed  lunch 
are  full  of  fascination  for  any  one  whose 
train  has  broken  down  or  been  snowed 
up  short  of  the  station  where  the  dining- 
car  was  to  have  been  put  on;  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  those  who  have  just 
missed  collision  with  an  iceberg,  or  have 


been  providentially  arrested  two  hundred 
yards  short  of  an  open  switch,  abound 
in  a breathlessness  which  no  experience 
of  any  young  American  in  marrying  the 
heiress-apparent  of  an  imaginary  princi- 
pality of  central  Europe  could  rival.  If 
we  descend  to  the  fish-story,  the  snake- 
story,  even  the  horse-story  of  ordinary 
life,  we  have  themes  which,  truthfully 
treated,  would  be  of  a clutch,  or,  as  the 
advertising  critics  would  say,  of  a charm 
so  *'  gripping”  that  no  tale  of  fancied 
adventure  could  match  them.  The  very 
last  Christmas  we  ourselves  heard  a bear- 
story  at  dinner  which,  though  much 
slighted  by  the  hero  in  the  telling,  sup- 
plied us  with  goose-fleshing  thrills  of  the 
first  quality. 

We  leave  out  the  larger  fiction,  the 
long  tale,  the  full-size  variety  which 
broadens  out  in  the  average  novel;  we 
keep  to  the  consideration  of  the  short 
story  alone;  and  we  say  that  if  the 
chronicle  of  daily  life  were  ever  as  close- 
ly and  circumstantially  written  as  the 
short  story  is  now  written,  there  is  no 
fable  that  could  hold  against  fact  in  the 
ordeal  of  the  deadly  parallel  column. 
The  change  to  fact  from  fable  is  not 
merely  something  desirable;  it  is  some- 
thing exacted  by  the  conditions  of  our 
nature.  We  cannot  draw  forever  upon 
our  imagination.  Once  it  was  said  there 
were  only  sixty  plots,  and  that  all  the 
rest  were  merely  variations  of  the  orig- 
inal sixty.  With  twelve  or  twenty-five 
thousand  variations  every  year,  how  can 
production  possibly  continue?  But  as 
one  human  face  miraculously  differs  from 
every  other,  so  every  human  soul  supplies 
situations  and  incidents  eternally  novel 
and  eternally  different  from  those  of  every 
other  human  soul.  It  is  time  we  began 
to  reverse  the  old  axiom  and  say,  Life  is 
long  and  Art  is  fleeting. 
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knew  only  living  things,  and  this  is  true 
also  of  the  patriarchs,  except  for  tents 
and  a few  crude  utensils  and  agricultural 
implements,  none  of  which  things — not 
even  the  simplest  of  costumes — belonged 
to  the  innocent  occupants  of  the  fruitful 
and  temperate  Garden. 

Since,  as  a matter  of  fact,  conscious 
• mind  is  developed  in  man  only  as  acting 
and  reacting  upon  the  material  world  or 
upon  other  minds  thus  developed  in  com- 
mon with  his  own,  Adam  could  not  have 
had  very  much  of  what  we  call  a mind — 
just  enough  above  that  of  other  animals 
to  be  able  to  name  them,  hardly  to  classify 
them.  Even  if  he  had  had  for  his  first 
wife  that  serpent-woman  Lilith,  before 
Eve  came,  the  dower  she  brought  him 
would  have  been  a fund  of  mystical  lore 
rather  than  a mental  endowment,  and 
while  it  might  have  served  on  occasion 
to  overawe  Eve  with,  it  would  not  have 
helped  him  here,  in  the  presence  of  this 
strange  machine.  The  chauffeur  — for 
there  must  have  been  a chauffeur,  though 
he  and  the  vehicle  probably  would  have 
seemed  joined  together,  forming  a single 
grotesque  creature  like  man  and  horse 
in  the  old  Greek  imagination  of  a cen- 
taur'—if  he  had  been  as  up  to  our  date 
in  scientific  matters  as  Edison  himself, 
and  if  he  had  attempted  to  account  for 
himself  and  his  equipage  in  the  language 
of  Paradise,  would  have  found  himself 
short  of  terms  before  he  had  fairly  be- 
gun. And  what  a story  he  would  have 
had  to  tell  I What  lurid  side-lights,  dis- 
closing the  vices  and  miseries  of  the 
mortal  race,  he  could  have  thrown  against 
the  shining  radiance  of  its  mighty  and 
subtle  achievements  — unveiling  to  this 
still  happy  pair  the  many-colored  history 
of  their  descendants!  Rut  all  this  be- 
longed to  an  unimaginable  world  beyond 
the  as  yet  unimaginable  flaming  sword  of 
the  cherubim  barring  the  way  to  the  Tree 
of  Life,  after  this  pair  had  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 
Not  able,  without  a taste  of  that  fruit, 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil — 
so  pathetically  distinct  to  all  mortal  men 
— they  probably  had  little  discourse  of 
reason  concerning  anything,  so  as  to 
make  any  kind  of  distinction,  whatever 
Milton  has  indicated  to  the  contrary. 
The  automobile  in  Eden  is  hardly  more 
of  an  anachronism  than  the  theological 
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conference  which  Milton  describes  be- 
tween our  first  parents  and  the  angel. 

But  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  chauf- 
feur to  momentarily  detach  himself  from 
the  machine,  for  one  sharp  distinction 
to  become  apparent.  The  centaur -like 
illusion  vanishes,  and  in  the  fact  that 
here  is  something  which  has  no  will,  but 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  others,  is  shown 
the  essential  difference  between  an  in- 
dividual being  and  a contrivance,  or 
machine.  There  is  no  Eden  word  for  it, 
or  even  for  a tool,  or  for  anything  cut 
off  from  life,  but  the  reality  is  there — 
if  anything  so  unreal  can  be  called  a 
reality, — also  the  manifest  novelty  of  it. 

It  is  the  first  step  into  that  alien  world 
which  lies  beyond.  The  idea  is  calcu- 
lated to  stir  in  Adam  a romantic  impulse, 
the  foretaste  of  a pilgrimage  prompted 
by  wonder  and  hardly  thought  of  as  exile, 
of  a mastery  over  things,  of  adventure. 

The  impulse  is  real,  though  Adam  has 
no  word  for  it,  and  it  is  facially  ex- 
pressed only  by  his  far-away  look.  While 
he  is  rapt  in  a bewildering  dream  beyond 
any  that  Lilith  could  ever  have  inspired. 

Eve  has  turned  to  the  chauffeur,  as  readv 
for  conversation  with  him  as  she  is  said 
to  have  been,  later,  with  the  serpent. 

The  surprising  novelty  has  awakened  in 
her  a flaming  curiosity  which  impels  her 
to  immediate  and  definite  inquiry  with 
a view  to  action.  Here  was  something 
which  was  bigger  and  more  wonderful 
than  an  apple,  and  though  not  so  goodly 
to  look  upon  or  so  tempting  to  any  of 
the  senses,  was  more  teasing  to  the  in- 
quisitive mood — and  certainly  it  was  a 
New  Fashion!  Besides,  it  might  be 
serviceable — so  thought  the  woman  whose 
female  descendants  were  to  domesticate 
animals  while  the  males  wore  to  make 
them  simply  prey  for  food  and  victims 
of  sport. 

The  chauffeur  is  not  likely  to  bo  so 
elementally  simple  in  his  explications  as 
the  serpent  would  be;  but,  once  started 
upon  so  eager  a quest,  Eve’s  mind  is  not 
exactly  being  “ made  up,”  as  we  say, 
but  is  actually  in  the  process  of  being 
for  the  first  time  made,  as  the  dialogue 
goes  on — a process  which  is  facilitated  by 
her  firmness  in  keeping  her  interlocutor 
within  narrow  bounds,  and  which  is  quite 
as  novel  and  interesting  to  her  as  the 
working  of  the  machine,  for  it  is  upon 
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this  that  her  new  mind  is  fixed.  It  is 
not  surprising  if,  by  and  by,  she  insists 
upon  taking  a turn  herself  around  the 
Garden  under  the  guidance  of  this 
strange  charioteer. 

Soon  afterward  Adam  is  recalled  from 
the  long  but  not  very  definitely  punctu- 
ated range  of  his  musings  by  the  chauf- 
feur’s invitation  to  them  both  “ to  take 
a spin.”  Then  it  is  that,  taking  notice 
for  the  first  time  of  the  stranger’s  ap- 
parel, another  and  somewhat  startling 
distinction  occurs  to  them  both,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  wait,  they  scamper  into  the 
thickest  visible  foliage  of  the  Garden, 
from  which  they  presently  emerge,  quito 
overshadowed  by  branches  hastily  torn 
from  a fig-tree,  and  fully  prepared  for 
their  journey  away  from  Eden,  away 
even  beyond  the  land  of  Nod,  facing 
their  human  destiny. 

Well,  we  hare  been  carried  away  by 
our  wild  and  anachronistic  hypothesis, 
undertaken  so  tentatively  at  first,  but 
finally  acquiring  irresistible  momentum, 
like  the  lightning-sped  wheels  in  the 
Prophet  Nahum’s  vision.  But  what  is 
to  be  expected  when  one  trifles  with  an 
automobile,  even  in  Paradise?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  it  should  have  proved  more 
beguiling  and  persuasive  than  that  sub- 
tlest beast  of  the  field,  the  serpent,  and 
a full  and  sufficient  substitute  for  any 
form  of  diabolical  temptation?  How 
often  in  our  day  it  is  called  the  “devil- 
wagon,”  not  because  of  anything  tempt- 
ing in  its  make-up,  but  for  its  execution! 
We  have  made  it  serve  to  whisk  our  first 
parents  out  of  Eden,  without  any  explicit 
disobedience  on  their  part  in  eating  for- 
bidden fruit.  They  have  in  another  way 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  fascinatingly  in- 
teresting. They  were  not  warned  to  be- 
ware of  the  automobile. 

After  all,  we  are  not  so  far  away  from 
the  truth,  from  an  evolutionary  stand- 
point, in  the  method'  which  we  have 
chosen  for  their  departure.  Our  only 
mistake  is  in  making  history  teach  by 
example  before  there  is  any  history.  The 
anachronism  itself  is  the  living  truth. 
It  is  not  true  that  our  progress  is  a pro- 
pulsion from  behind,  nor  are  we  drawn 
on  by  any  definite  signal  in  advance  of 
us,  but  of  the  two  directions  of  motive 
futurity  would  claim  predominance  as 


well  as  the  greater  significance.  It  is  the 
undefinable  what-we-are-to-be  which  de- 
termines our  destiny,  in  so  far  as  destiny 
has  a living  and  natural  meaning. 

If  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  leave  Para- 
dise in  an  automobile,  yet  that  vehicle 
was  a signal  type  of  the  world  which 
drew  them  to  the  destiny  that  inevitably 
determined  their  departure,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  prophetic  dilection. 

Eden,  without  so  much  of  contrivance 
as  would  be  indicated  by  a rag,  or  a 
string,  or  a blanket,  or  a baby-carriage, 
was  the  soil  of  a primitive  naturalism, 
which  could  become  humanism  only  by 
such  apparent  self-contradiction  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  a machine — in 
the  breaking  of  the  sheath  of  that  in- 
timacy with  living  things  proper  to  ani- 
malism, thus  passing  into  a world  to  be 
handled  and  fashioned,  and  to  be  meas- 
ured and  understood  by  a mind  whose 
development  is  impossible  save  through 
that  detachment. 

This  world  of  artisanship  and  art,  of 
speculation  and  faith,  which  seems  so 
alien  to  Nature,  permits  a new  and 
psychical  intimacy  therewith,  also  with 
an  invisible  Spirit  dominant  and  open- 
ly persuasive,  nearer  than  if  it  walked 
with  man  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
to  be  loved  only  as  we  love  one  an- 
other. The  way  to  that  Tree  of  Life 
which  grows  only  in  the  garden  of  Hu- 
manism, where  the  fruits  of  the  soul’s 
creative  activity  ripen  — living  truth, 
beauty,  and  love — was  away  from  Eden. 

The  impulse  of  departure  compels  the 
return  on  some  higher  plane — that  is  our 
destiny.  A cycle  is  completed  by  way  of 
contradiction.  In  the  case  of  man  alone 
the  contradiction  involves  fallibility  and 
recovery — these  together  constituting  his 
successive  progressions.  The  existence 
of  matter,  distinctly  cathodic  as  it  is  to 
our  observation,  is  not  that  kind  of  con- 
tradiction or  inversion  of  creative  ac- 
tivity which  is  manifest  in  the  arbitrary 
will  of  man  and  in  his  conscious  intel- 
lection as  developed  in  the  handling  of 
matter.  But  the  leverage  which  he  gains, 
through  all  his  inventions,  conventions, 
and  symbols,  is  for  the  ascent  of  the  soul. 
We  handle  matter  that  the  spirit  may 
live.  We  strive  and  travail  that  the  soul 
may  have  free  play.  We  emphasize  Time 
in  the  interests  of  Eternity. 
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believing  she  would  have  to  abide  by  the 
issue — for  the  test,  Sarah  Doolittle  insisted, 
who  had  instructed  her  in  its  mysteries,  was 
absolute — she  had  been  counting  white  horses 
for  days.  This  morning  at  last  she  had 
reached  the  fortieth  only  to  turn  and  find 
the  lot  had  fallen  on  that  curious  village 
character,  old  Chair-maker  Reeves!  Now 
she  knew  why  no  one  had  ever  been  willing 
to  marry  him.  Fate  had  been  reserving  him 
for  her! 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “I  won’t  marry  him!  I 
won’t!”  But  Sarah’s  words  kept  ringing  in 
her  ears:  “Thee  may  think  thee  won’t,  but 
tbee  will!  Fancy  hasn’t  got  anything  to  do 
with  it — it's  Fate!”  There  he  was  coming 
toward  her  in  all  his  lankness,  as  though 
to  claim  her  immediately.  Summoning  all 
her  powers,  Caroline  turned  and  fled.  She 
was  still  running  when  Edward  stopped  her. 

“Busy?”  he  inquired,  briefly. 

“ Why,  no,”  Caroline  said.  “ This  is  Sat- 
urday.” 

“ I thought  thee  seemed  in  a hurry,”  he 
temporized. 

“ No,”  Caroline  hastened  to  disclaim  her 
telltale  haste,  “I’m  not  in  any  hurry!” 

“ Hum-m.”  Edward  mused;  his  manner 
was  abstracted.  “ I thought  I’d  like  to  have 
a little  talk,”  he  volunteered.  “I  had  some 
things  to  say — but  this  is  too  public,”  he 
broke  off.  “ S’pose  we  get  over  the  fence  here.” 

It  was  by  Dr.  Cornth wait’s  neglected  old 
orchard  they  happened  to  be  standing.  Ed- 
ward led  the  way  to  the  far  corner,  where  an 
old  russet  tree  had  been  blowm  over  in  a 
storm  of  the  previous  summer,  its  shriveled 
little  apples  still  clinging  to  the  branch. 

“ This  ’ll  do.  They’re  all  deaf  in  there,” 
he  said,  glancing  over  at  the  house  barely 
visible  through  the  trees.  For  all  that  he 
dropped  his  voice  as  he  began,  while  Caro- 
line, sitting  down  on  the  mossy  trunk,  gave 
him  her  eager  attention.  Old  Chair-maker 
Reeves  was  forgotten. 

“ I thought  I’d  like  to  tell  somebody ,” 
Edward  explained.  “ Then  after  it  was  over 
they’d  understand  how  it  was.  Of  course, 
thee  won’t  tell  a soul?” 

“Oh  no.” 

Edward  held  her  with  his  look.  “ That’s 
a promise.  Well,  then,”  he  resumed,  “ there’s 
going  to  be  a fight.” 

“ A fight!”  Caroline  thrilled  with  the 
horror  of  it. 

Edward  nodded.  “ Yes,  our  boys  are  going 
to  fight  the  Rats” 

The  “ Rats  ” were  a gang  of  boys  from  the 
mill  settlement  across  the  creek.  * Under  the 
guidance  of  a certain  red-headed  Irish  dare- 
devil, they  carried  on  an  endless  warfare. 

“ They’il  kill  thee!”  Caroline  cried. 

“ No,”  Edward  returned  as  cheerfully  as 
possible.  “ They  probably  wmn’t  kill  us — 
not  many  of  us.  that  is.  If  any  one  falls, 
it  ’ll  be  the  leaders  in  front.  We’ve  got  to 
fight  till  one  or  the  other  of  them  goes 
down.” 

“Who — who  are  the  leaders?”  Caroline 
asked,  though  her  quick  fear  divined  their 
names. 


Edward’s  surprised  glance  was  a reproach. 
“I’m  leading  our  boys,  of  course,”  be  said, 
modestly.  “ Bat  Hogan’s  on  the  other  side.” 
Bat  was  the  daredevil. 

“Then  thee’ll  get  killed?”  Caroline  was 
forced  to  include. 

“ Maybe  not,”  be  returned,  valiantly. 
“ Anyhow,  it  has  to  be  done.” 

“ But  whv  ? Why  doesn’t  thee  just  say 
thee  won’t  fight?” 

Edward’s  expression  was  one  of  scornful 
pity  for  her  entire  sex.  “ Because  that’s 
not  the  way  boys  do.  If  anybody  wants  to 
fight,  we  fight.  I guess  we  could  hold  our 
own  all  right  if  I just  had  a little  spare 
time  to  practise.  Fight’s  next  Friday  after 
school.  Trouble  is  ” — at  last  be  came  out 
with  it — “ I won’t  have  the  time.  I’ve  got 
three  compositions  to  write  between  now  and 
then.” 

“Oh,  if  that’s  all!”  Caroline  cried,  de- 
lightedly. “That’s  just  what  / can  do! 
Let  me  write  the  compositions,  and  thee 
practise.  Maybe  it  won’t  be  just  right,  but 
thee  can  write  some  others  some  day  to 
make  up.” 

Edward  took  out  his  knife  and  began  to 
whittle.  “ I’m  not  sure,”  he  considered, 
“ that  wouldn’t  be  rather  a good  plan.  Of 
course,  if  it  was  just  me — but  there’s  all 
the  boys.” 

“Oh  yes.  I’ll  do  them!”  Caroline  cried, 
happy  in  his  decision,  and  a little  silence  fell 
between  them.  Caroline  couldn’t  help  think- 
ing of  the  enemy  soon  to  be  arrayed  against 
him. 

“Are  they — are  they  all  very  large?”  she 
asked. 

Edward  could  remember  no  small  ones. 
“ Yes,”  he  conceded,  “ they’re  a pretty  wild 
set  over  there.” 

Caroline  looked  over  at  him  as  he  stood 
there,  unconcerned  in  the  face  of  danger. 
The  coming  conflict  cast  its  glamour  upon 
him.  Edwrard  might  prove  himself  a hero 
afterward,  but,  like  every  departing  warrior 
of  old  taking  leave  of  liis  maiden,  he  had 
no  need  ever  to  be  a greater  hero  than  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  battle.  Caroline’s  heart 
was  stirred  by  new  emotions.  Suddenly  she 
knew.  It  was  Edward  she  loved!  She  had 
always  liked  him — but  now! 

“ Oh.”  she  cried  to  herself,  and  with  the 
cry  old  Chair-maker  Reeves  came  to  life 
again,  “I  want  to  marry  Edward!  I want 
to  marry  Edwrard!” 

There'  was  anguish,  but  exquisite  bliss  in 
the  discovery. 

Edward’s  reflections  wTere  still  apparently 
wdiere  she  had  left  them.  “ Yes,”  he  said, 
breaking  the  silence,  “ I’d  just  as  lief  be  six 
feet  two  a w'hile.” 

“I  hadn’t!”  was  Caroline’s  involuntary 
exclamation,  wrung  from  her  by  the  misery 
of  her  lot.  It  was  not  altogether  old  Chair- 
maker  Reeves  she  dreaded — she  might  man- 
age to  keep  out  of  bis  way — it  wras  that 
mysterious  thing  called  Fate  behind  him. 
“ I hope,”  she  finished,  “ I’ll  never  grow  up!” 

“ Why  not  :”  Edward  asked  in  surprise. 

“ Because — oh,  don’t  thee  ever  tell,  will 
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thee? — I just  have  to  marry 
old  Chair-maker  Reeves  when 
I do.” 

“ When  did  he  ask  thee?” 

“ He  hasn’t  asked  me  yet, 
but  he’s  going  to.  I can’t  ex- 
plain ” — Caroline’s  confidence 
was  but  partial,  too — “and 
when  he  does  I’ll  have  to.” 

“Pooh!”  Edward  said. 

“ Come  around  to  me  if  he 
bothers  thee,  and  I’ll  marry 
thee  first  myself,  and  then  he 
can’t.” 

“Oh,  will  thee?”  Caroline 
exclaimed,  radiantly. 

“ Yes,”  Edward  agreed,  not 
without  a sense  of  equity. 

“ I’d  just  as  lief  as  not.” 

Then  was  Caroline  happy. 

“ Suppose,  though,”  she  ven- 
tured, “ he  never  bothers  me.” 

“ Come  around,  anyhow,” 

Edward  volunteered,  “ and  I’ll 
marry  thee  — any  time  thee 
needs  me  to.” 

Caroline  would  have  loved  to 
throw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kiss  him,  but  some- 
thing in  his  careless  attitude 
as  he  whittled  awray  seemed  to 
preclude  caresses.  Instead  she  beamed  upon 
him  in  utter  content.  If  forty  white  horses 
should  gallop  past  in  a herd,  they  couldn’t 
trample  down  her  happiness  now. 

“ Well,”  Edward  said,  presently,  snapping 
his  knife  shut,  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to  be 
getting  the  boys  together— that  is,  if  thee’s 
sure  about  those  compositions.” 

“Oh  yes!  What  ’ll  I write  about?”  she 
happened  to  think.  “What’s  the  subjects?” 

Edward  turned  on  her  sharply  at  this 
first  sign  of  defection.  “ Subject’s  part  of 
the  composition,”  he  informed  her,  sternly. 

“ Oh,  subjects  are  easy,”  Caroline  assured 
him.  “ I just  sit  down  and  look  around  a 
minute  and  I have  lots.  I didn’t  know  but 
thee  had  to  write  about  something  in  par- 
ticular. Sometimes  we  do.” 

“ Of  course  they’re  easy,”  Edward  re- 
trieved himself.  “ I only  meant  pick  out 
what  thee  likes.  It’s  all  the  same  to  me. 
S’pose  we  meet  again  Tuesday  night  and 
see  how  things  are  coming  on.  Five  o’clock, 
say,  here?” 

“Yes,  right  here!”  Caroline  echoed,  hap- 
pily. This  was  now  an  established  trysting- 
place.  One  day  life  wTould  be  all  a tryst, 
. . . they  would  meet  and  never  part.  . . . 

“ We’d  better  go  out  different  ways,”  Ed- 
ward cautioned,  “ and  one  at  a time.  Thee 
get  through  the  front  fence  and  I’ll  get 
through  the  back.  We’ll  each  come  in  that 
way  Tuesday,”  he  directed. 

Long  after  he  was  out  of  sight  Caroline 
lingered  still,  storing  her  mind  with  an 
invisible  picture  of  this  hallowed  little  spot. 
Even  Edward’s  whittling*  and  the  gnarlv 
little  apples  on  the  branch  were  rich  in 
sentiment.  It  was  with  a little  sigh  for 
Tuesday  that  she  finally  left. 


The  time  was  long  until  then,  but  not 
long  enough  for  the  compositions.  Caro- 
line had  been  dropped  too  low  and  lifted 
too  high  to  meditate  effectively  on  any 
other  theme  than  one.  Consequently,  the 
next  meeting  was  not  such  a happy  one. 

“ Well,  we’ve  got  our  plans  a little  farther 
along,”  Edw-ard  announced.  “ We’ve  de- 
cided where  we’ll  fight.  Thee  knows  the 
old  sawmill  woods?  Well,  out  bevond  there 
there’s  a hollow — we  thought  tliat  would 
be  a good  place  for  it.  It’s  kind  of  out  of 
the  wav  there,  shut  in  by  hills;  and  then 
Chestnut  Creek  runs  through.  It’s  always 
better  to  have  a battle  by  running  water.” 

“Why?”  Caroline  couldn’t  help  won- 
dering. 

“To  revive  the  wounded.  Thee  hasn’t  had 
much  history  yet,  I guess.  There  have  been 
battles  w^here  the  rivers  ran  red  afterward.” 

Caroline  previsaged  the  future  in  a lit- 
the  round  “ Oh!”  of  woe. 

“ Compositions  done?”  Edward  inquired, 
casually,  picking  off  the  little  brown  apples 
and  throwing  them  with  sure  aim  at  an 
invisible  enemy  stationed  just  in  front  of  a 
knot-hole  in  a French  pippin-tree  at  the 
other  side  of  the  orchard. 

“ No-o,  not  exactly,”  Caroline  had  to  con- 
fess. “I’ve  had  so  much  to  think  about! 
But  thee  doesn’t  need  them  yet.  I’ll  get 
them  done.” 

Edward  looked  very  dubious.  “ I guess 
I’d  better  get  at  them  myself,”  he  decided. 
“ I did  think  I’d  practise  a little  harder 
than  ever,  but  I’ll  have  to  give  that  up.  I’ve 
decided  there’s  no  use  exposing  all  our  boys 
to  danger.  Bat  and  I might  just  as  well 
fight  it  out  single-handed  and  decide  things 
that  way.” 
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sti  the  yd  )ii do , hrff4>r/’  ^he 
' thcydl  satnK^k 

v;  * ' : . ■' ; - . 7-  / • 

> v‘  Tii  fey  ■?'*■  Etl  Ward  ibqirirbd , 
proveednig  to  make  *un%  mtrv 
«oai»a^)!yv  ior,  h OnFetf . -v  v vV  v 
>v  \ , and,  .♦; f* very  -yfor 

a patre.  ;-  Om>  & u pagr.  $jHt  ■ u 


| I j . * 

j£  £ I If  if  «V^  Edward  odnvedtfd.  ad 

Mit*Z  lOi/I  IS  v f 8 r.  uih-HiAy  eont'ecirng  Ida  ivIjh'. 

I,ViB  I MjB  ♦y4  % 1 1 ^ 1 A prttpV  is  rnOAghr" 

fr 1 1 igAjBj r • ' ••"  f Caro  1 f we  .-  ifptfcecl  Wo  do  fee 

tjtoo  gratitude  opu  h\#  part. 

5 ^ . iri^fvad. M*  ftdd iri^  ttrem  baiti 

« into  tki'lr  rtwso*  pty {Oratory 

- y-.  . .;  . \b  binwhig  thorn  away  in  his 

•.  > fidekyfe  am!  buttling 

. :'  ■' : ms^r  jMKii  &odifkdy;  .nver  them 

Ntvt-jv  a uh-  ik'd  i :-mk-sitm  ^ nivv  sv»  haihj  aiguillf*!  his  iipprovfii.  |j§  ; 

part  war.  dotim,  From  m»w  on 
Mw  c«»nU1  give  h<-iv*d£  up  to 
«oi~p«n*o 

!'W  iliw  won  t ii:Ki‘  a nv  ifttv-  to  hnf}>  ’‘-Oh/1  *T*V  sighed,  l wish  thu?  tight 
5 ( nv»r,,! 

0.  T ypw  "IfpfcJf  ftdmipaimi  Ml  '*  Oh<  weliT  EdWard  safrk  hA$ily; — at  acynind 
ant.U'.  T )>ntr  Hi  hk  glad  to  think  the  an  au«piemua  moment  to  begin  to  U-x  \m 

1. 'Hn i'Anh\  no  n mt tor  what  happen*  dnvCti — “ luayhr-  it  wuirl  voiuh  ulT.  hidyr  ti'ri 

^ I irf ■*  kind  of  hacking  out.  f g.n--, ' t-- 

n bo  killed  ft*  Carol  Hi  o eriod.  * suimimd  it  tip.  * ‘ lit jrnpd  a low  X U 

n — pfVhnprr  n<d.Tr  Kdwan]  hronght  «>nt  ' ‘ ‘h.  then  ” Cnrolinr  tried,  indianity,  *'  w, 
gcmlrf.  u Of  noups#*-’.  •■  '/ynit  Hr  happy,  right  away  C* 

Ihi'I  big^rr'  t-.hn.ti  m»>  ” He  mvwol;  '!  and  ; SH<*  Had  tors  nr  ant  flno*:  in 

•$■  \m  ha gtino  Tpgeh  aU  lit^  lifn  1(\tf  typiftf  it:  r t.  For  hit  the  i rnnk  of  ’.ji  * 

But  at  ill  ^ I ft*  hndoVl  vvitH  t)u»  fallen  old  w pplM-ir^v  xv^ttHl  »v}^fV3 

h"(^fofin>s  of  ?m«v  tw  dattritlrs^  Halo  ?.d"  romnmv  ftritl  tho  ^Hrtfic^  *■■ 

rxstum  Him  fnr\  a -oft  .-pr  ing  nYening  iMMingvd  w ith  i 

ul'iiieA  Imarf  wa>-  too  hl<>.^. 

K»w.  ilns^s  got  to  pnudiso,  Dnrdt  \’<.t  .«H  ino'  ^iowinn  -twvotnoss  U>H 

rhod:  niiont  tlmKo  ^^unpowitunis/*  u pon  Edward'  in  Hr:  sat  Udnd  mood,  ■ ’.'  That V 
l.  . a pr*  tt\  dr*.us.v  fiy  di.M  ovoroil, 

♦dl/5  Edward  ^vr  w rtdurkud.lv,  Fnr  fum,  ten.  t-lj iw  .Hour  had  i{^  eHn?tn , 

*•'  wn  rnref  iU\?.-  tim:4/  ‘Tlmt^dny.  for  Him.  too.  the  future  Ktr'ot.olu’d  ou  * dry 
) Have  to'  jtft  doh:C*  Mifdn>r  Mij[/a  <dnud.  L<i r<?t tu , n ot  old  ( • Ha h mtak y ? 

o they  were  then,  tin>xl.gli  trnvyr  fn  her  - ByeyoH.  wars  Ins  'St-vuro  ‘ftgft  fr&t 

md  < Vm^oi  >o  hard  H>r  ';'H»t‘  opi’nw,  to  bad  three  -m- 

*k*.  Try  a*  «Ku  niigift.  Her  thon^bK  of  aumuniBion  o gain  sit  which. 'abe  ■ wniwfd-’ W 

00  ntuiyinc*  -to  il»n  uit^-y  tmok  of  xl  pnwarUs:.. 

old  apidr-tu"-.  . . to  Hv  boro  k»o  l',.r  »t  v^aa  r..d  a^ai.,  ‘ >-«f  rtv^r-- 

for  Hxijthy  . . . fo  CHc»{ritd.  Ctvjkk)  Appreewition  on  Fdwfwd’s  {vaH;  of  H?k  nu  - *» 

uj;  Mil  . -/T' 

r am-  •irv»!Tr^.<ht:y>'  jw-nBing  kho  mnt . and  otr^ily  Kaght  it  Idunlrt'd  04tir»jf^?ta  bH\-k 
t M\»a  nppoVniod  plnrv.  KJwnvd  t»ad.  (h  ioi  dhworded  todurc  ho  “ U |»y'  f 

t jufei  xiyen  H*T  tip  \vhnil  she  ran  up  SVa n t . '0sw’;.>‘y 

fc  F;ag“rlv  -t»u  r»aii  hoij  down  into  the  ‘;  TjrtVP?? 


T$k<iti*t  ifef 

TM  I#  t' ^ ’Si^i  fvi'tyydh' 

.U^tbt'io.Hal'  -W  ^Ib  ||  . the  omltdrs  ror. 
afternoon,  wlu  t*  i im  •-  o>nm>r^  f h.^  vnau  »if dill 
work  from  a fieigli Hor (rig ..lit r«;v,  wy;'^ . aeon  nj; 
proaehtrig  iJi  the  J 'C!;f  J 


:*  r>brdt.  you  kiVt«v  Hot t of  thiin  to  drive 
Umt  poor  hv,r^;  tip  hiil  .ho  .faff  'd1  ^»d  th^ 
pyuria  rtfjoi, 

r trp  t$i{‘,\*i  it**'  »Aid  Tim.  wdilf  » \rwo 
fctaile,,  ^ Oin  linger ru,  what-s  the  difTerefMrff 
neig'a  blrnd  and  hi*  TnnT  anr  it.  v 


Go  gle 


Tn£  Lid* V (iifi  t if  pH  Hati  a 10  ih  whilt?  • •■•.'  - 

Pa  in  kjb  Time-;  #4$#  I <'•>?>  t mmA iw,  /mi  < / ai  /><?  o«  $$$$ 


ay  :/v 

I F i : F V ;•  n •»*»■>{« l*<  Clfii*  for  rUnii;i  -Uii<llM  'M-. 

‘mob  m-  umj  in<!ii'rsti‘'h.  Unions  i>u*r  ami  Urn  UdlR' 


VVMok  tiu-  family  pUwcudi 
Won  In  afcmbfe  to  nmlmirr  it  mn. 

Ami  anil:  pliy<dv  ami  %vi t.ti  ;T|i*;i|rca  t^  »V  jrttR 

V<m  d V %Mnr\i*hr<i_  imiliv  (it  the  IrrmMf  ft  yiF)d?, — 

S»mph-  Fnix  a IHHo  vmrrimont  ami  M'VUt  ypur  nmiF 

tt  ilotM.j,  i nmUm  >- i-i-n 1 1 v *\  but  ym  <<  nuk  or  vvlmt  yuli  ir.it  - 

\"H  rail  ii-'t]  -VI:  ; t"»  - t }o»'K«><!  .VI  flic  UMqMi'ki  cut*  ^ 

if  try  it. 

; M la  t *,r  \*f r on  r Vt  ml 


Ami  v-Mif  < r -ni-Hii-'  iimrtifiim  _-Wj ff* !•!  dRvsi 


And  f} n MOtflif W.  rd/Vidifiir^  Antdld  '1 ijS^H  ii  ndilnd'  sUrR; 
For  ihi  ' Nft&JN’Ht  4u  « iUr  j 'r  \Viirk  u* » t li  djmlllo 

1 1‘  you  iiid-r^p»*r/v.v  {!u-  Ui^iiU  >itii  it  jolly  FtH*-  ]*  >(. 

tf  t lu-  oU  !»n  o y* iri  dnmtm  n r tvra  to  rparm 

iUm  t *ai»1f».  'it  vio^u  in  Av  iflj  a >.<i>W  mmo  •'•tony  idur**, 

UiK  \W  ;♦  J*i  $•!  UnHof 
■ “ V ;(>  . Ami  laiiydi  Vm-toaii  M trnt H*n\ 


< Mo  f»o  ).u\  tid  .ay.  .yj»n  do  d 
A fat  £cyt;  a happy  rljnykfrAiy.  it  pa  <%**.•*  oat  nf  ^igh£«. . 

You  mi^ht  vlu’vV  .vmi/  Jnn<M<ivfvvt  s\iH>  .**  m,<w\  p'wurnv  m>»n 

Ami  Urn  Fit  *. -in  i.ivfn-  wnulchi'f.  ? t • f m v youi 
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Quicker  •.,/'. 

ETHEL  % gran  dm  a wn  * 
y*  ry  envious  tfei 
Jmr  little  gtaiiifctilkf 
kbould  W taught  h>  be 
iiidu^trit.iHs.  hjtfjl 

at.  tlie  VinUki? 

ianght  they  jit  tie  iri  to 
fen  \ i an {\  ytartH  fy&t  ou 
it  pair  v?if\»lix*fcHig*.-  *v  Hit. 
tier*  stern  adjunnithm 
keep  at*  ifee  work  iiuiti 
i t wit^  if 

Severn  I »pon  t|)s  late rf 
Kthd  eawe  on 
to  her 

brought  with  her  tin  on 
on  nip]  etetl  stock » lift  «pun 
whip !t  she  kh i.itpii;  ihito- 
triou&fy.  . 

“AV*1k  Etbd?*  V*teetf-‘ 

s^mmJma,  “ have*  wm  got 
adOHg  likely  -witV  your 
kuitiing  sineo  i name 
hmne:t  Wltieft  ktunkirig 
al  e you  ilkw  JfV;  * 1 
M refkkd  tm- 

Uath-  Hil  t, 

'.Ttou's  vow  ^nn»k  tlonrT  BXirl  grandma. 

•vv.i-.c  mm  h jdrnA/ -il.  *'  hot  Whores  the  *.»tiior 

. • *. 

\ Q\\  /*. ' sjafti  Efiudh  ’*1  Khotihl  have  told 
^:)2gVi  on  ttoh  aerohd  «>nh/; 


•i>  ir  VtJM'U : M t*  Bur 

un  h ri’>"'  jyf  it  tf&pi  Jilinhlr  Kbliuipp^f 


In  tb*  Fadwn  ; 

■■■..'  « 
9d[%  FAEMAJC  ar|k:ij»'(I  grva t * wha  I 1 h. 

«y  1 knkdeHly  by  Hit*  »i«-atli  of  a.  rotn1i^o.;>H^i  ^ 
vi>t>s*.ju<'!itfy  Iite  wkV  ?U)Uur(]iA tn]v  I r vna on*  A 
hiimUr  »)»*r  knowledge  of  aih'tftl  ’H.-k>o:; 
iffi  much  to  1m-.  desired',  but  »tiw  Would  ink 
ft  limit  'her  iaporatief  d£  **»<*!'  m'riUer*. 

Their  nearest  neigh!  mi**  won-  it M.-ry  v\Ho- 
fcivr  and  wr«Ubr  J&kniM  ,wlh>  >votk  <>^r 
iretooly  eoiwrvsitive  regarding  their  ir)k oda. 
Mrs.  Farnuin . Very  noo/H  . deMrjtfg  the  tic-. 
jjuruh  ta  m*c  t>f  this  iHnvdiV  bopbti  hard  as 
follows; 

• A Mr.  anil  Mrs.  - K* non n the-ir 

ccmiplimont*  to  \T>  and  Airs.  .lltuM  and 
hope  they  ape  well.-'  Mf ..  and  Mrs,  V.Vtvow** 
wtir  iy*  at  itome  on  tVodiiftsday  even a t 
ei^ht  o’riock.*5 

I ho  family  reetiviiiji  it . k ety  .»]» %■; 
to  tilt;  oenasiuM,  onfl  Mrs.  Fur  man  rOi-nonfi 
t)i»-  following  l‘Op|  V ; 

* *’  lv( r;  a uk  ITarit  rotiirn  the  iyanptis 

00  nt-f  itf  M r.  n fhl  Mrs.  ianm»/K  arid  jokoTu 
t heni  tknt  t iio;."  u H*  vert  widl.  Mr.  afni3ir.se 
|{»Ml t k.J>-  ~d*o?  fir. -know  that  .Mr.  nod  Mrs 

iKnin?  mi  VVotlm^My 

1 v;  imuo  vit  v-toh?  vfM'Ic'e  k.  Mr.  and  Ah**. 

1 hi  f tf  V\ Mi  ndso  Im'  lit,  hiifne.r' 


Quite.  Safe 

I nMfdv  A do.fn idk^  a rn 1 1 sent  lmr  a ?Ary 
(»ifi  k*  ami  I tor  father  >nhled 
-a  ft  ve>? 1 > t ihv  ft. 

1 1 n tv-  » f v A d etft } d e l Urlu:  to  Imv 

^ ihi.  tnofhon  l So;  ln*t  ffiY  pursr*,;  1 tyi.ivf 
?h»d  ii  any whm-*-/' 

“ .And  ynjir  lovely  •odd  oeonx  f | ; 
idieH  tli<  imdhcr.  th-W  >-  t »'*-- r..-  ■•m.,  *' 

<ih.  r>o  that  i •> m *t  m-t  tM"  tiMir 

H'ih  oiM.kS  • ,f‘v  hIuo.  00  h;jM.  or  Hjk 
ptim,  motlivr.^ 


tone  b'e.  I/’  7 ier/r  n ,f*il  v/n-rf  pp?*y* •/♦ »' 


Between  Friends 

Mrs;  Ins ks 'i ' IJwv  (tiri  ywi>  1 17/<>  in fi-  gf*##  0.  *(l <•  tinner  Utai  nigh  1 1 

MfiSV  UntfWK:  Y'oti  t>>r!,ai  $hnph(  ti'irtUUrinl-  / sfnhi 'f  'fWatfritlC 
tffiii  for  fiilhj  {>f1r{  n /aO.o/O'.v. 


The  Right  Kind 

TWO  girl* • wvrf  in  on  mt%  *out  of 

a.  crdwthol  rky&t*??!  v<hx.  <AU  about  tlp*m. 
ahoyo  tiny  if  in  of  tfe  runhiutr  t ra  in,  oou.it!  fe 
rfi$t  r4  >t  4iftt  t v %»  • I*vf*  g*‘ 

K»  Mur  matinee  mnt  .Wnrlnmlay  :\f{^rr»oo!K?r 
'H- 1 id  iitif  of  tht’Di.  “Oh  no.  I J.f  day.-  an 
far  too  hHiuhJtti  t tv  lie  abut  up  in  a study 
thou  to  r^5  shut  the  tftjrpj;.  /“  I imtouh.  lpi’6  go 
piirfc  Uv  pl&y  jt'olf,  au<l  ktA*  take  oUr 
J Ow?V  itifM'h  and  *?t  lunlor  fciio  £&*#&  io  <-at. 

it1; 

Mi  riudd.  i t.ai  ^ a *»o.  t*il  hr  in/;  nt; 
niMtU^Vudi*1^,  V\  ha  < \l  m<i  r- liJkii  } J/Miiv  '" 

Hidoro  tin-  IhM  J®&$  au^wrj ; fpo 

< nv^-yM’knivr  man  at  tiudr  Mi.  who  b»*  <i.'bv,*i« 
f-adoa  voyip^  to  road  ins  > f j v r rim*  |pip| 
f My  had  rrrjwyiorf  into  IM  u«  \ i « •••>?. 
C-laioU'd  at  thn  tup  oi  hk  v,;»io. ~~iu4» h to 
the  (hli^bt  of  flip  i.fbo!  pii^hohjM’N 
Toiigtfr!>r 


indulgent 

A MO\rt;  Huv  gW'tfi*  hulikm  to  a 
/*  hv  Wi^iowgt^v.  ivha  an  »U*tom]vprovi  per- 
son; who  ohij  yamo;  )\‘>y  d^vrucHi <%  wj&fc 

m v iovr  of  tho  frtpt  UJii^r 

social  /Obligation's  to  f »>»•:  huMto^s. 

.Vb*  barf  a tfoM  t.Vim\.  moy.^w,  for  tiny 
uiair/rity  of  iitr  p(U'bu»u('j-;  w r mMU 
Of ■»•»■  » (ot  that  lav  was  sOoniM  mottor- 
*»tp>  d pporttrni tfe«  ti>  life**  ' piuvans 

of  sari ‘ksttn  Mur  ‘fh^  '-het^^t  of  t!k*y  ^lipsts 

<& 6 n'^r  hi«k  At oM  a 

yt’Tiun*  vmliuM  Vlad  “ <h-!K  iliiujj'ji  " .tu  1 hr 
" >pr*iyi;  Sotivr."’  ^»Hie  ohu  vdfi&pered  hy  h.itu, 
| A»i:  \ «M  a J'.vor  «.j  imiKie  ‘ v" 

' V a>n,”  sahl  t.la*  jLitonob.'''  ^ tmt  /OHrt. 

'Un$u'  tv?  «t#yp  <>n  t^5v 


The  Same  Result 

LJTTf.E  Ovrt.noh*  v^as  ^ivuijLT  u hirthdivy 
party  and  tlion  mah  Htunr 
i>:  iilinjc  Hoats  for  lu  r li<th.‘  fri.ohd^ 

Mortryde  wa « %Try  iirueh  tl  i*rtu  chrd  in  <s?n&p- 

dour,”  *uid  Uvr  . moUn-.a, 


’ ‘ - W&rtted  to  Know  It:  ••'r.^.y  v, 

A"  Artukoo  from  n Vermont  town 

recently;  w^it  to  tbyyVty  puv 

pose  of  .purr ha •? < t\-:  u h>*iV  fa iti {I  v - a rry  a M . 

“I  psvsurno  y<!!.  Wiuil,  }I  'i'iirrh^-  w»th 
rubber  tir  -w.  ’ *;m,J  tbr  chmlyr 

uKo.  vie.”  was  tiw  , ipipojiso 

■ ,\f»  airVttbnt  ki*uh  fVJUdt  vvii  fe  lif  ivud; 
we  wapi  to  ikha^  it/'  V'- vl:  ' ■ ' ' 1 


t . »,  I i 

A’  iatf  will  h«  fill  r]L»bt  in  jiiSt  a 

fiKHUrnt/*  ^ . ;y ; ..Or-  • : . '. 

: VV< ’ll.  yr»u  uir, i bar.. replied  »h>  little 

ydri  st’Kunviiy;  4i  ft  isi^'t  ti;>j  f.  xvr  ha  vend, 
tdinir*  t * f m i h u 1 ! , l*»i. t.  .T  } ! *. * v *■*  too  ouuh 

if»an£f«,r  ’ ; ■' ‘ ;-yy  3 : 0 ■;’■  - ' . • ; : ; ' 3 - , ..  . v: ^ • .:  ’ 


Original  from 


Go  gle 


Wmmm 1 


■Thi: ■ '.1.ai>v  / '/#•  /•**<*  hrv?n  a Amt Nay  jgjjS  tuxirwi:  t>h,  \nixt*  r it's  no 

yu\ni  hi-tPcr ui'  nt  fftf#  dctf—portoUJiirm.  Iba-r  (hi ?,  luwp  •>/  rtf  /otA 


Whet  She  Warded 

ONK.?b*y'  in  the  K|*ni!g  tife  f feffo- 

. •ih’e.ttijyhViM  wre  taken  in 
to  th»v  park.  A simviy  yiretfi tan  • ! 

l)v  her  dtvlfeh  ikfi^^Jo  M2  liter,,  <lrivfer£ 

>5 rmigtf  v $io  ju»fk  «4i  if  ’;  Inir^vi^ir^  <jirw; 
J’hey  ^Wppt'Ti  ^uhhvil 
the  Jitffe  xffpfmn*.  anti  tlif-  mother  c*xp?;ihv*« f 
that  the  little  hoys  nod  gitfe  had  im  jiiiiiiv? 
ttiifl  or  inoftoe ir&.  ;•/ 

After  fthe  ha\L  (Hushed, 
her;  lit  tie  vl/Ujtrhter1  %yhh  alnm*t  crying 
eve*  v.civ  tilled  eith tears* 

*'  Why,-  w ha  f: 's  the  1 1 hv ft tr;  r-4?e 

fifiltfiU  /-v':  ‘ -•  I- 

":$k>  *> i>>3r : reply,  ‘fc  1 

want  to  t’Uh  I ££  ;/■  • ■ 


A Part  M&thmwtici&t*  > ^ 

LPT  |WtM  - :,,n,t  ..J  i . ivf,,j  ’j  h\it£* 

1 • . In  tomdy  , ‘ . 

A X?rfvi*T  7?,ot  fe  life,  y/jfjo  cUhi& 

'r  7iY>  \ ' ‘ 

SfikMfttfc  In-  §M  h.-  \Y<.;  f.lh  ^ t ri i'c« 

W f?v  f fe-  Y&  wulfe-'  $$$&  • • 

l(i,l tiring  all  1 1 { v |.**«y»/hf>;  *'<■  l.ijV- 

.;■  . -V  Ter  YV-.4i.rii].' ;'X*, ; ' %'' 

Amt  uan^hl  t<*  : iiiio#-  « J Virortftc  «n 

j 'hr  riv*-rV  U>, ".fer  l 

A i^ralfefepipwjiro  ;v  : ; ' ,?*■;•'.  .;  - 

| - o’ 

: '(« , dp  ai<ti  dare  '.• ' 

Amt 

J:fey.  rjiitjiti’  '%*(  -#  1 1 time  n»ul  square 
Afemj!  hfe  stm?2.hl-rKr»Hl  path*  he 


• / ';T/v? ^y: 

Lrtl^R  :Ha ]ptiv  to  a family  &f 

ir.«  . <>](♦•  iopn» it j^;.  lie  wvt>>  tie* 

tio^«»c  five  ^tonxW/Ayhiipli. . tfe  ffiwghf 

ti>  h»»  uoriher,.  ie-  v 

tciofc,  mother,  hoto  are  tv»rtih^totfea  f«u 
each  ooc  ©f  u%.*'  . 

TIm'  Wi.liirv.  J^tintjlUT 
‘pHore  fe  t»r<o  for  father,  ikarV  Here  it> 
,tro\i ;,m'oiKri  Here  is  hrothfr^! ' Hvrxvfe 
the  ItfifryVr  f jitt  there  fe  none  for  He l hr.  tJm 
»naif{l  ” 

tmlpb  *ru  hy^i;:  \n ^ thought  for  a t 

t . . : 

mother  ; a >>»e 
hftr^  Woe.  Ato)  HI!  five^f 


(M?fiaf?'Oi»*{)  vitU.  ’^in. 

T lie  off jy  . It! iVfto  .that  he  k^iows, 

A T.o^vrfehiju  .;  /'...-. 

:V',..;;;,Sv->a'  : •AaTp.rR  Hv.tTpK'-Nr.^^ 


Better  rhfiin.  Knw 
PTHP  oM  iri-wxh  'ha»J.  ho.*'l  thn''  Jnv*  U- 

I -Jvt.’r  if,. 

•‘  You  taut'  if  jjrctfy'  pfevi^  hvry.  JoUti/’  ri- 
jnrirk^»l  thv ■.■§H.^*t  oo  lho  Ahf*rtung  of  hfe  «hy 
jfe.rti)  rr,  H Tiuf  l%  looks  a Vut  hare  vVt1"  . 

* nh  \ ha y - i..  Hu.  itc-vs  ate  M 

voimr  Tv  371*1^^4  tfi:i  .(ifeti  JAlJft:  *•  *? / 

, - ■ H'VV*I]  h.;W'  j I I.O,  fn  ,1.  SOO*  'hvfor.- 

VO.U  V,'*.,;  ^mo." 
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A Venetian  Playground 

BY  HARRISON  RHODES 


U NTIL  the  last  decade  there  was 
scarcely  anything  in  the  world  so 
mysterious  and  unknown  as  the 
Italian  summer.  Somehow,  it  was  known, 
ihe  Italians  existed  through  it,  emerging 
in  the  autumn  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.  There  were  rumors,  as  it  were, 
of  Ihe  existence  of  Vallombrosa  on  its 
cool  uplands,  and  of  Viareggio,  Leghorn, 
and  Ancona  on  the  edge  of  the  encircling 
sea,  places  to  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  re- 
sorted during  the  terrible  hot  months. 
But  foreigners,  broadly  speaking,  ven- 
tured upon  no  experiments.  They  dreaded 
fevers,  torrid  heats,  and  unknown  (lun- 
gers. They  fled,  shrieking,  from  Rome 
and  Florence  when,  with  May,  the  land- 
scape turned  richer  and  lovelier  with  the 
ripeness  of  coming  summer,  — escaping 
from  Venice  just  as,  with  the  soft  airs  of 
June,  life  by  the  lagoons  grew  idle,  sun- 
warmed,  and  truly  Venetian. 

All  this  is  changing  now.  The  Ap- 
ennines have  been  found  out,  the  Adri- 
atic has  been  discovered,  and,  perhaps 
most  pleasant  of  all,  the  long  stretch  of 
sands  which  keeps  back  the  sea  from 
Venice  has  lately  grown  gay  with  great 
hotels  and  dashing  villas,  and  populous 
with  half  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Lido,  along  whose  deserted  sands  Byron 
spurred  his  horse  in  solitary  and  melan- 


choly gallops,  is  now,  so  even  the  good 
red  Baedeker  informs  us  (though  with- 
out enthusiasm),  the  leading  sea-bathing 
resort  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Venice 
itself,  from  mid-June  to  mid-September, 
gives  itself  the  airs  of  a watering-place. 
It  has  moments  of  almost  seeming  to 
admit  that  its  chief  importance  is  its 
nearness  to  the  Lido.  You  may  say  that 
you  like  Venice  because  you  can  go  to 
the  Lido,  or  that  you  like  the  Lido  be- 
cause you  can  go  to  Venice.  In  either 
case  the  combination  of  the  two  is  one 
of  the  oddest,  pleasantest,  newest  things 
the  world  has  to  offer  the  summer  idler. 
And  because  it  is  such  a very  new  thing 
that  there  should  be  anything  new  to 
write  about  Venice,  it  may  be  worth 
while  setting  down  idle  notes  and  sum- 
mer memories. 

The  Lido  pays  its  compliment  to  Ven- 
ice; it  never  forgets  that  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a small  steamer  chugging  briskly 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  lagoon  will 
bring  its  visitors  to  the  miraculous  city. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  write  or  to 
think  of  the  Lido  without  remembering 
always  that  in  the  golden  hazes  of  the 
background  rise  the  towers  of  Venice. 
Indeed,  the  Venetian  enchantment  is  cast 
upon  each  moment.  Flat  upon  the  sands, 
the  sentimental  bather  gazes  out  upon 
the  Adriatic  and  remembers  how  it  bore 
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^n.dola.v  afloat  upon  tht-  the  omiiibu^-haafe  of 

placid  shallows,  and  nnragedifcr  towers  :' hot  eta  setup  •exf^ptiin»?iaI1y  vflkdem  and  ».<{• 
of  di-H&fti  ishmd  . eiior^  her  >!oiTirn«  rinir  fo  date.  They  cWiurger  down  r he  Li  rami 
beyond  the  long  'Tearing  -of  f hr  JagoUO;  Jamah  impudently  Sighing.  its  anemia 
Eiteb  dijiriit  the Jam  gors  down  amros*  the.  phJaee*  with  small,  mnijerti  wares,  aiid 
waters,  ami  from  the  liftta  ehu.reh  m Sp  jin  ally.  ♦lushing  into  eporurr  vvalors,  duiru 
! ] i <*  b*  rh„  by  the  li)jr»l'tn>f-j;?h'Kny  yuu  ear>  t h- 1 r way  mieeriooniedlv  past  die  'jkT}*h\ 
^•**  die  Puiaee  of  The  i>»^v.  the  grout  ; w«  tier- front  of  the  Qiiiwti  itf  thtf  Adriatic 
iluiceh  of  8k  Oc^lfeyiaiid',- thedi^w-'-camr  fe  the  Lido  and  its  grp  ;ii  to  jhiy^ryt 

[Vanik-  of  St.  Mark  V Pgvmtat  tin*  rosy  imjMirtun!  imn - -to  !oH‘h*in',  m Luu*iv 
To;  through  the  night  .t.hy.  light-  twne  [day mg  Umdly,  to  fad  women  from  m- 
kle  along  the  Kira  ^nd  the  Fiazzetfa,  laud  ami  brave  men  from  Hungry  m -i 
and  Hit:  •oven  eily  e&lfT  lumouiia,  to.  roHer  > Jen  bigj  rmk-/  m 

Uut  Though  Wniev*  may  haunt  the  hitfliiug  establish^*  nts,  to  Afi^rieun  fjp§ 
fad«>y  - tliv' , Lido  ha>/  iii6st  adequately,  its  -~vd*i  ?>ht>rt,  kn  a Hfeixvliudi  tju? 

i him  s who  bxf/tt  t lu>vf 
pal  lines  along  dbg 
papal  tvobld  pfph; , 

ably  h».v*  tfehte 

enjoyed! 

Thi:  «f  Jiff 

prome  .^legiUieo..  ^ud; 
probably  VjOrO  ^fr>  ’ 

the  Ibjv 

its  way  to 
t a i(  rn  ? i ee  by  X i s {ji  til? 
o a pal 

from  the  I n&  mi  tow- 
ard UieSeOp ipoSSJOgv. 
ijiy  tiuyj|i>W  y'dhijK^ 
i t \ <1  < of. 

hnbipt; 

dijnr  id;.  ■ 

•imd_  jit  mtil  atliig*  ngjj 
'iVit^k Vy  T h # yTJdjL 
U*tdf  iy  efegw  hR  jthn  j 
movlirm  j 

fortyble.  The  red  - 
Iteedeker  jpigM  qtife'  : 
woTl  put  fiiur  V$rk 
in  frontAf  U#  WipWv 
Tint  UK^h^hrid  JL^e 
ijb  style  nrVdde. 

wi|i;Knkd  w*y ' 
on*  whd  Ik*?-  not  at 
otu'*  fylt  iimuieUvr* 
ly;  fihi  tipsuitaife^!  ity 

ttnxj  kptj  i#8t&;.  arc 
what  fimtastieafiy 


HR 


iSi&.PS 

mki$$. 


A STkOLL  Of*  THE  &ATHfaG-&£ACK 

give  the  Lido  tn tihli 

le 

’ . . •■  V .,■ : :Gri gfea (.Jrdm' x« 

• • UNlXlR  w 

1 1 ' :/  f*o.  ‘ ' .:.  •„  y < iT.-r*  • ',;^v.h‘K*r*'da 

j. 

i ixitv.  VAlffllrU  UIVG  -0)1 1;>*  TO  «mi  l.AOOOty 


of  it$  chann.  The  loeai  idp.  l»lu!-t*v\rple  swallow  wheel  their  woyven-' 

Lido  (The'  Wave  dt.ffe 'with  farthing  ibemfcrives ay  \ml T)t  an  artleas 
frreat  3p6  wit  of  tui  ; Aprawlthg;.  brafitfch  of  y^Jh;m  oherry 

fV.r  a tome1!  under  ..the  lagoon  between-.  Wo^on**-  Omv  in  t }k*  eur.U$8  ifnv^  of  the 
Venire  ivml  its  *:eado:*K‘h.  an«h  if  &'uch  a Lido  the  fashion  w*ov  for  yellow  - pine 
uiousttfoo*  thiuje  we  tv  pr»ssibfi\.  it  h*  <vr~  vomous  of  SV>os  nmmHain  ehakts,  h 
fain  that  tlio  Veie  riaTC:  wvndd  delight  in  (\mvU*r  hill  more.. subtly  unsuitable  style 
ft  - word. I omlVr  transr^rhif fou  under-  for  the  Now  they  .eon  tool 

$rmmid  to  the  sail  seross  f fie  loxehVst  ihHfjselvei  with  tlVfL  more  obviotia 
-?fe*  *ii  of  water  in  tho  world.  The.  hhlo  nmnrtit/ 

?-*.  in  ho  t,  a kind  of  ^Yety- valve  fur  To  oh servo  tin-*  Lido  >vfj;pat he riealjy 
Vrj..  <i;io  youth,  it ■‘.offer*  &}  -Tillich  oppp? * *>m  most  *ou*taot{.y  think  of  i is  heina  u 

liio!!y  to  he  jin- Ven»*»hjn  kind  of  Japd  uf  Wuidiau  r'nviiutinjYj?; 

This theory  .tobnrti  >vi]1  es  plain  • Lido  Headers  who  oafi  ^i^tufriiber  thoir  ehild; 
art'hit^y-nt.re.-  It  -emis  sotne?.kne<  as  if  hood's  . jvoyiraphy  honks  will  recall  the 
the  Italian-  had  grown  •.=  '-at  >ahd.  <o  t.">ehmtttyr  eh>*$  of  the  one  le«r-t-  vf 
-tided  with  - the  jand  V oprOiHin^r  Yt*nv'»\  winch  woe  the  rli 5yf  ornament 

that  ‘in  an  odd  y»’t  (dm?er  omnpK h«.'»rdl»h\  and  ^Tva?<-M  eofhedty  iif  the  Public 
■';jr$u^  ha  toy  tim&tff  Tiffed;  vie? is.'  Sow  ..thy tv  aye  mute  a '.^«»zyn 

ooe^o.tH<d(ios  n.»ul  ho»Tniec  ft  uiMjne>.t  ion-  ho^sy-drawu  *:>?hy  m the  Lido,  nud  a rid- 
W>)r ■ ghrv*  liie  Venetinl^  kf  Uvafolto  pW*-  inp:-seh»#(,  y;ThVe."hi^eh^^hr  ^in^l  it- 
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h.*:  1 1 -ifj't  lv'  1h  iivivri  tin*  -«»u  nml  lagoon  with  . ?l«*op;  wt  aSM'ntt  — pn>4nP'  biithkifi;- 

enormous  p&'gjy  Nuw  the  *dw4iY  i<av*:  " ismv:  o#  Utile  pyr&mi- 

'hoi  nr  fcxi&mlerl  a pmnd  live  mib*s  t*.  fixe.  dnl  -roof*.  broken  by  tire  hig 
onri^iit  fehinjr  vilhiye  of  Malmnon -i*.  {i ) h 1 wii i,-}A  ninodat <:*:•<  its  t>u»as:Ui4s,  The 

f##4  -ntme  dashing  cnvai  ores  iimi  ii  Wo*  U'xOirn-  holm***  yanoudy  tv  the  lift'd)*.  U>  ' 

fiir'r  Ktabkisiunito,  nrnlto  the  mviTiieipalhy' 

‘ V ' * ; \ rv  - ,>;'/•'  f\f  are  to  be  Jet  by  the  ^wjs> 

iimnrfg  or  season.  MAny  of  <h^m.  rm 

j.trt  t t il.v  tb;\N‘ii«‘»l  in  ru*th*  fiishiom  They 
in*  not  mere  hnH)iiaMnms<*>.  but  are  dr* 


T;ned  for  use  throufth  Irmjj  huUi£mg 
ltu»ir>.  They  utv,  so  the  circular  aiJteeJr* 
...  Hunii  %i  iii^t  indieiUyd  tW 

, limnli f-/r  who  nujy  u*e  them,  so  u grave- 

ly advise*.  u for  srn?>tm>  IumJ  #>$1  b;)Jhs. 
a.-  well  as  i n y inhalations  n£  m ftr’my  ,vr 
. >li>L  iinliVtJ,  the  piy»)»riotoi*s  <*f  m0^f^ 


• ::<J  C ' • »p*^ 

m:wm 


mm 
. % 

pin mm 


?>r’  vyeil  as  the  less  exclusive  patrons-  *ti- 
ihn  Esbihii>hr**eut.. ureWf  imnn  n?  ?hv~ 


' Phporinisitips.  A hath  ct  the  LiAt  i» 

i y'  V’  ' * h 1 1 1 1 i i matter  of  hfiurs,  and  the'  -in  ha  hi; 

Tm-  of  marine  air  ore  usually  '*<m( imied 

*ty>bTi  ilia  terrace*  Tim  Fvtnb! -indent, 

■ when*  the  baud  • ploy*  in  The  • ;T»cvu*voO 

4jv  - ■ f : * '.  . /fhrU.f^hh?  4r in'k^-rmo^-lfe  .Htifl'ca'tie.d  ;ff>ir 

hnrher'<--are  \ o he  spnureil. 

y * BaHiintr  more  rloLcant  >1}  }f,^  mom- 

.r-  • ' in#  mul  frran  him*';;  <>v\  h ihaieheJ  hut..  Ijov 

it.  is  i>mre  fun  \\\  the  afternoon  and  from 
Y'  the  Estahiisliinent,  Th'o  hath-lam—s  ?r> 

napaeiwjis  amt  Well-i>«tuippp<h  and  eoial- 
f nohmaj  g^ju’/^rbat.hiti^  aUemlani »>— m 

; vvidhv  sailor  o^uitn-^  are  va>  luoul  ro  vi- 

^ :. ruu  jimr  trfrabtf^/  Thote 
. is-  u ’ 

^;-:,',.v."'  ’ apt]  n reehenit co^roupnirfiu^ 

• j ^ V • .unaliiy  ol  f\W  du»h>s  .Jf -manOetl.  . One 

./.nuliVifif  (Oral  ro\*.  last  <v!funn>?v  a-  he 
^ , ‘ fipened  ymit  eahim  e)osed  f*m  ]htv  nH^ 

' nroinp  tlio  IhojilYh  crammar  whhlt  he  was 

-t\i«jyion-  in  ihv  bio  ?v~n  *«i  A'-unimm it .a- 
{h>n.  with  tin*  fon  ititri  1’liere  rs/  too  it 
fnt  S.5W.,.-  v"‘'  "f'«-Ti  OtifUtfll.  a V'Jjtv.rf’ut,  fV 

nuliar  pre**< irm:  end  a cptarter - hmir's 

I .Tru*  -it  f T t e<>‘Yp  ^ itrm'r  »t  von  have  fme* 

iltfe  ^entic^niirn, 

to  hi;!  V.'  NrSt  * any  W « J * h:  fipjf  wti-i  \v  yoh.  .i'mfly*  VWJ  1»* 

in  tlte  na-do,  nod  avvMfe  i-o-:,^ h-o.dk:  s i f5  at  the  Mio;cier  of  nfy} 

;\*o  ^oy  mndfinu  of  th-so  - various  r>vi  h'iu#£,  idad  hi  dnohiyt  i*.ud  Jfpsnr 

itr.orr.'-  h ;-  ^hunhf-  lioWeymr,  di.^-  -im/om-  in  :fJw;  wfioM . they 

: i'-,no  entoniueu  frour  the  faot  ^Ine  Min.  “ f-J  Uy ]0f  i \ » “ <nv  - th«-  4;  (hivtdo^  *-  In  hi- 

{M<»  »11  a plane  £b  il^y/yov.iAefll  Avsefner. 


fnt  s i5St.i.i*  .-•!  P8fWJM!f8 


V^0i^ 


jr»  hW|)^%l  rmmjf  vpffoh 


•oo-vv-nn.  From  the  proUr  irryrv  of  l »•  -now  n up'-,  wiilhi^.ly  ;e  n more  iioe-Mv-'. 
tIm-  1 . >;•  < I - ;or  you  nan  b-olv  uf/ffh  < * \ f - r arid  tuory  oo-npat  huu  mid  pho!;*  e, 

mure  than  a mile,  two  or  even  three  jv-mt  hi-  ■•..  •.  o male  otf^pria^  to  sioar  hi 


Co  gle 


u ‘/TO/ v ^,:'y  r 


A VKXKTIAN  Pi.AXQmmt) 


duo  time  in  thi?  hperw.  chorus.  Re  h»3 

lii^  owu  at  lHV*r  too,  tvml  dieur- 

fully  : ^ife  should 

vlivr  present  him  *vith  even  mm  idmole 
whiM  Cnuv^rsanuu  ivith  him  is 
4 lUr^joinr  thd  batik 

vO'fhnr  iiliDriiettTi?  there  arpr-or  wer e-~ 

m kmy*r  fur  Uie  LiMct  n»  a 

t|4 iet  way  lift*  Ucu  a ^a-bathimr  plane 
for  u km#,  harm  Brne.  Tlm^  yetfi*  ui^n 
died  thf  rr  a hr*uatd  and  w^iUmrdHwme 
aid  man  who  tor  Torty  yeum  turn  -d 
at  tile  eufraHoe  ru  the  kuthdicuses ofhr- 
$if£  for  Mity  an<1  drk*!  kk~ 

| tied  hykthe  mils  in  of  thr<*m 

These  inner,  • of  aborted  nzes,  ’amm*,:  « 
family-  hi*  exp'tnvm/tf-  v ' frtitvvba-  -junirr , 
matin'.  Mjftri  * -i  U :-  ‘ift&SviMvr  ami  he,  »v;- 
auiUikfh  fmt  h4 
mj$y  }iit$  Ufufterdd  ii 
At  the  rml  Ms  f“  p * * there 

WflB  fierhim:  It- ft  hut  the  ViVMiuHr  entitle 

ami  the  yammr  uhmiiiniK  phrases 

about' the  lather.  mo* her.  and  -m,  If  had 
) ii *eti  H j t jnftif' ii\  'ihf$\kbi  <lr iei j ; k*V  - 

horses ; it  vvtk  4*  in  nf  the 

tide  Ut  tin*  41  day-.  Hut  one  man  paid 
Mr  d ivkli  forty  year-:  fff;  his  life,  fihd 

kmo  'Only  r^iv^ffy  find  th<;  mM 

Bi*  IktUT^nyid^?  ,4  Mj4Trtmm*f!-o  roan,  tiu>v 
sells  -heiU  avtd  ‘ families;'  hut  he  i-.  m 
-jdte  ivf  hd  jsrfiy  hairs  a mere  voimyarc 
at  it,  himnsr.  (a  mod  his  locket  only  Murry 

* • *'  ‘ , :\v‘;-.»  ’ 

The  lade’s  hearh  is  of  hue  sam.k 
:, i^n^- What  is  ainio^t  tilwrfys' 
n rmiliiur  end  Tnnujuil  ma.  There  *»r- 
riil  tUU,.  . for  safoty—ftn  kudose 

are- of  nt|ie>.  H vvateiefovvrr  where  :,  red- 
capped  bd/,/ ri :ff($  :*}pb  aim]  «s  ixiiit  mnnund 
fy  tyv o hroifti . ^ ^ tame 

UuU  whelp  t lit;  Htih*  title  ?lf  the  Adriut H 
is  ot  lta  fiend  d d }»MS%ih!n  to  ^ beyond 
erje’s.  .;]e|Uli  wdlinut  - v j •?.*  rh  • n ua  u o\er 
reai-.  Ihd  tlfiv-e  - ipulH^  *T’  rhe  tin^ 
you  W:ide  h > ■?«■*}?!» -t|f  Of L’--  U h.or  Veer  shoul 
der  rmd  hml  die  hrm,  eh  ;ln  -.o»d  -iri  reh 

trroit^  4 iyUV*  uk  tpuard  T t iesto  fair  i jm 
divera^d  hftrlivr*  in' 

owun  in  and  not  dei  e » n* ni^lr  !•.>/  •- 
in  is  the  idiad  Am]  wy  are.  nurune'-a-- 


it  has  jrruwn  wrirm  iind^r  the  of 

thy  Shu;  “'•••yy: 

There  t*  itat  y>I  er.y.stailline  tdeumySf?, 
nj  luvyjy  eulof,  uf  Whrmtii,  of  suavaly.  of 
u .nnihev  ,>f  imw-;  y,n<himr  and  touio  & 
thy  v'i.ft  i*-  *»r  die  Adna!  in  a bieli  mmht 
provoke  u pool  In  his  miim  Brn>Vtjntr 
ihe  loih  wave-  dH  they  i'leyd  liini  up 
Iryvond  fh>>  •ifmvd,  he ' tvu.iid  tier  hm  tent, 
•diemi  *>f  hi>n*  >M:f'0*i  t.l»e  \y;amr*.,..  i^tria 
on d ‘he  iiiiic  reidi'^  et  Me  fhdiuat.ian 

eo-Hf  • if > hi-  dhfiy  the.  nnus  of  die  ei,r‘- 

l‘tdy4  yftfe^  oT  AdUthkh  umi  llnulo ; k» 

- 4fk(4-  of  Urn 

fh  |u;hl hr  y.iil’  ieuy  hy  MahmH»eei*  and 

Meh;stjiti*x  tth  lltfie  ( 'hio^iu,  v.r(®  k> 

hereu  yy  m war  with  yrem  Wniee  her- 
e!h  l;v  e M.e  Mae.  t liiti  break  mo  >fj 
IfiiTUo  sfiori^  |vnm  with  lively  c&dtitm i- 
Ur.jTik  b'T  »>-  sMnue.er-  ef-  the  N «.a;th**-  dwr, 
neon  reHeeVn -,u  the  sehiunioa  j*v»n  llihl 
i.est  he  ;v  .Xhede.erner;  the  - ftndr.fi  hy  Ids 
Mde  would  :>o*m  pr«  ;»  r n<  return  to  the 
sfittd^  a v)dvi*hsf  rt v the  M&k, 
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in  this  matter  of  ladies  and  ilm  Lido.  broiling  their  bodies  in  tin''  ami.  This 
T!  i Ueeephou  whatmmr  dmtt  he . praet iked  syatcrimtir  tanning  is naturally  done  with 
upon  life  reu<fer.  lle  ^Uall  not  approach  a inwiyflfcn  of  atid  hotp 

tbe  S^hi  btnep  tA  w it  boat  ha  ving  teeu  the  Oemum  *eems  .lo  )ea»L  ilp  j^b/r 
;j  - i5ut b ft iff  - et#  t umest  varyDV^r  'XwifltOm  skin  is  an  odd  oonfre^f  itte 

iho  ffji>rbjl;|;;!ii^j jLW  Lido  rile  simple,  tight-;  browner  bodies  of  the  Southern  *uid. 

ti,Ui,iX(b' IKdii^ f j ■ suit  p tftO  f&-  8'onthe^tetp  rami  about,  fiiro.  lie 

rorir^  vsy^ti'ibib'v  of  many-  Indies,,.  par-  clothed  a?  well  a#  da  td  of  bed.  & prujttj- 
tioiilariy  tmnmrn*>.  The  jersey  suit.  is  neat  ./figure  in  the  i n to  rtMti  rood  picture 

a/Inn  red. to;  **i  tm  tide. 

lip  iH'mh  'utieiiilu-irmss*?4!  Hud,  primitive  The  .mre rpatjopaUsm  of  the  picture  L. 
costume  will  l>e  obligatory  Upon  to  demoonsfo,  'ivuized  oy*-(  mmy  app^r- 

%vlio  fio  $wt  tVeof  it.  ; >}  . ’ ' *:■  V out  dykea  there  more  dint! ins  to  mako. 

h i»  mow  suj^riliioOii  0,  say  Ainu  lira  ami.  to  ddh-rowthit* the  man.  ttx  soft's*?-’ 
in  the  waves  and  /Upon  i bo  yrtnd  ty  no  pnenee.  rather  than  the  >samL\  the  terrace 
forriml.  Tb^ife  dire  • fuming-.-'  poW^  ;%T&r  . *>f  tUo  Etdablislnpout,  the  h^fcmr  hot*,  ifai 

pc**?,  tinri  ring's  fixed  in  the  Leach,  and  dating*  rinks.  the  theater,  • the  corridors 
■yojuug  .Truly*  ’.^udbiy i* ;-'SU'J0.d.  veranda?  of  thr  hotels  sbb^<i:;J*£ 
iugiv*,  fijsperta!  -itself  upon,  fheiii,  plays  studied.  Lido  soetety  will  he  foimdte  be 
L ii[.efWigs  too,  iind  Lius  juraping  coldest*.  • tro  odd.  mixture,  Void  00  and  Cmronftiy.' 
An  -otaea&ional-  Ven^.tiau\.crnb  or  gyip nasife  predturunatev  though  EnglamL  France, 
eireky  distinguished  by  suit6?  alike  ami  America.  and  the  rest  of  Italy  do  their 
rod  caps,  dees  water  ami  'land  evolutions  part.  Rot  the  result,  were  dm  aiJ,  could 
with  the  Kitmoef  gaiety  and  eiuldislm^,  be  matched 'ixi  ra^ny  »f  the  usual  Euro- 
•ending  perhaps • /with  n livirig  pyrainid.  pean  bathing  p1ai^>.  The  Yepotian  L^rlor 
winch  is  allowed  to  'crw.ni bln  into  the  howevere.Kla*  Yt-niee  of  old,  look*  toward 
wares  to  the  ayeoinponinient  of  Sf*remosi  the  Orient  ami  all  the  st range  halLOn- 
of  feigned  terror  from  those  coni  posing  eid&i  noun  tries  L^yond  the  Adriatic.  • To 
the  higher  tiers  Afoanwhile  the  sond-'  it;  “Ajur  }ius>iuns  from  die  Hhndc  Sea 
hath  claims  ite  lethargic,  devotee^v . and  crne4^t  Komaouxus,  Servient.  Otdma- 
••aft/ about  raale  bafhers  lie  Jiko  walrases,  fitim,  reeks • from  Athens  and  Ahwan-' 
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dr ia.  Poland,  fonimaiefc  has  tm  sea-coa^t  md  fbft  individual  ftotft,  so  mii ch  praised 
except  what  adjptna  thftt  of  Bohemia,  and  by  writers  upon  esthetic  ;4f^,  makes  its 
by:  the  diapejisatitms  of*  ProvideMe  Hie  rather  ••frightening  appearance-  Xi  ypu 
Xlipt^orirri  sfmras  of  the  Adriatic . are  have  a fancy  for  the  military  tone,  the 
ahmtff  destitiHe  jacket,  of 


pwerit  fm  need 
of  imerii  closely 
fi i teds  an:d  Xu>'ltM 
in  5hf  the  b/ioic. 
Tlie-  ftp w i tig 
$)  e.i>v>r  w j,t  h 
poteli^X  epffo  is 
graceful  with 
this,  ftod  double 
rpw?-  ■ of  huttojte 
down  the  iVftpt; 
ftf  amber 
riXigcd  w fiji 
;bhtek.-..bdirie^  ftrtt 
Jn  tante  If  nit 
whit  ft 


iiUtv^n  : with 

arrange 

slran^-' 

«re  ■ spokf:ri-;:  op. 

fbe  o;mf 

stranger  efothi^ 
worn. 

JSiW^pt  op  the 
rftrer  occasion? 
wi>Vii:  41  TCfftl  OrB 
Ptttai  woman 
"visits  tho.  IJdft 
TVilofU  Pafie  ftnd 
VieriitH  may  he 
*>  a i d to  ;;k#e)> 
fem  it*  ittt*  ■ ;>•  * drnsft 
ft  t ;•;  tlu^i^dowitb 
in  cr'rtfim  f 
fuzed  linni.'i.  But 
tf*  to  the  widoJj 
held’;  that 

X^mdiin  reteu^ 
» u prerue  In  \m\ p 
*'tt tfirpw  the  time 
Xn  ;kl n 

or  at  lyuftf  tft 
*Cytfth  it,.;.  -C&ft 
" iLfftk'  c d . , 

^vm*  nmy 
f>  u i v ejr  1 1 1 

>rj»7i‘N.  jtffvnd  - pin 

*o  favon  d by  the 
•youth  of  Ventre. 
or  Ihonf  Street 

ieiii. Jihft  ' belfv  -^tV. 

rrattvly 


furred  and  frntit- 
lb m#  ha iVtiftal  is 
liWd,  tlft 
coat  should  be 
worn,  and  the 
<ra  n>  n i op  ft  t 
should  ftv  ppfth 
over  & thin  *ilk 
shirt  turned  <\> 
ft  V'^>5aped 

•ro!]etagi^  Tl.vl*, 

with  white  slnms 
and  neat  yacht- 
ing' mfo  n.i  jght 


•y?Sa'dor  Vrmm4' 
sry}e.  ftnd  B t*$- 
pohmlly  ro^m* 
in'-itded  for  * W* 
maps-  ftud.  blonds; 
The  ; brown  c-fts- 
turoe  well  befit* 


fttr^cted  iftft  part 
of,-.' thb  trouser 
itatdf?  What 
dopft  PiVeft/H  ily 

k(‘*ry  .ft  Jpg  K •utmifton  waifMi'ic.  lt*-r  Tie- ' iS  fa  hi  In  01.01*0  its 

.Ih/tp.iarimi  d*.--vv  >i$p  -'rr'vr,  or  the  Crt^  pv<  ro>oo  ami  ?oth>,  m fr^.nmnud.;  ft  rrad* 
bof.iro  it:  ifovr'  >*,»)or>‘  (yf  joutheT--  biu*r^ou»..  ft  whole  a.fr^d»*  ftf  -!o>pv  o 
oBueurl?  And  > \-vo  •;>*  ,rtih  •-  yftt-ed  o>  f|M  usual  Baliait  and  Oricutoi 

of  corral  fftftWfttr,  '&K‘ , • - ivftrror^  vf  ft  roIUT^lpttV 

dr  Furnpernit^ul  ft  re  -relft^d . ;> ; d^wiskr- 

brftozes  of  the  Xidn*  {>:r^or>*d  fftntft#  .,;ftf; . |i  : /Aftli '•  %* : ftft id. . : the 
vvftrks  ilft  will ; ibo  male  -ftft  lr:  'ift;  15xi^l^pr 


t>f  sahtl  beaches 

nut  brow 

T&P  te«ts  from 

should  be  '9; .at . 

T;t.lif3-issie  : ■ ■ *ii»l  '■  . 

j ftiili  » collftf 

Fitfiri,''  : eo'in « 

high  mouglv 
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ill  its  uion  oxain-d  &f$i  T^hXnefJr  T>rnr  Ion.  'JMi*  you ng  gentjenhoi  tire  iii  mu 
Tte  r/md^r  ibiifj:,  ur  at  leugl*  maexflaire  dinnhc  jackets  aial  *i;z\ 

roll  MV-T  >i. :■•  fflw  siPeoTi  U'plttilt  US  Slip-  white,  .TlHXjdUWIlj'llg  StyfrOfT  u«d 

inv.-l?  Oi.ui(>-as  and  .-V  1.  princes  ^norhu^  tiinhgb  {generally  wearing  hate/ 
of  the  blood.  Tin*  fhceXsiorV  skating-  have . • p^rviiittod  tle*rus,  -Ives  a dXv're*:tlv 
n.pk  — Put  *knl ing-rinu;  a •dinnniii.dy  nl  hiring  det'olh -tau*1.  Tcm  eaieh  «eea- 
'•euinoa  spoiling  in  Indy — i>  fix  the  upon  sionally  the  gentle  swash  of  the  Adriano 
a>r,  a ixk'&k&i.  <»n  the  r^ndy  yhif  . : 

Arr^iit  terrace  See  the  lights  of 


\vlitk  n vievT  nf 

villas  twinkling 

the  sea  on  otie 

lr> 

In  the  night,  and 

Xide  tunt  (tteX 

i » 

XT  m 

ty  gardep  with 

■ y f. 

' ; dHhly  : Hroke  nut 

a h *1 

f 6fnri  s W : 

ships  eoniing:,  in 
frnfp  Cofi^ranth 

yoiol.  Along  tJie 

* T Ti*"Cy  / 

ie. {do  uud  ?.  1 ip 

port  nixt.  f h e 

ii»K 'V*  T 

v j.:ehe  nth  Tbn 

ln>iJ  Are  Hm 

: . It  1 1 P n T 

^yiefcyr  chairs  4 ]L 

smn»»fifn<M  with 

and  tedded  in- 

vitin^ly  teul  fhr 


tjie  ll  thtliyidu^V 
nntt/T!  hr  <Vi*~ 


'■  n^t:  t^ 

d io?)f.»r<j  5 n Uvis 

f- 

iViit^  pliu- 

ee  l e at  r t If  (he 

f aAhiona hfc . aiX 

• • e ■_..  .<  ■ 

Ttol  hfiM  oh  die 

in  p) nasan  l 

aypheh.  vVirle 

room??  A.;  hp^vfi>k 

. itf,  t;.;t1ph;V;aAii 

upon  tliis  ttwraoe 

hihlvs,  the  viper 

tliore  are  cord- 

jjj  ’ eii-y 

'. lei  rlad ? 

talrlp^.  w he' to 

f yigar 

lodierx  n.f  tii,h" 

ft*  »li ir  yhl  i V)>thp tPX 

A»hy  play  tBrd.y. 

• v>Tif  ;.  • « « ••••••  fve 4 ;. 

ly  h\U‘  th» 

siiejIvO  eign  rt-i  fee. 

• ’ ' » V :*-'••  \\-'A 

•V  a ir,  b h d ifsten 

ivi  id  1 is  feu- tftv  1 he 

tnnrh  ufdnnt  od- 

atldA^^h^'  .pT;  itr~ 

;eV  . ggjv'gij  ; ' 

U$t3$ye$i  , f r t/n\ 

. . «1  cpT  .3? h tnig’Th^it 
who  prep^v  re 

tl'teir  M tidihii>*t^/ 
pnt^idey  to  rife 

'.  hfusie  teyery*  dne 

:s.ide.’';.Ua':Xkafiug 
'g  o h rfip.  • : 

' ■ ■ -}# x£o$. '&:  an  d 4?lhW 

eXIX  sport.  -uni.  in  tile  afternoon.  mUo 
pr»- Hy  idilidr;  id-.  T h«  H-a'lifth  earl-  an* 

iirOil^Oie-  I !«'d^  :i»(*l  ;*':>V  mul.  Von'h^^J; 


says  the, 


vyitHlv‘^hrjt<*d  r»v>1yi  rfg , 

;nd . ;w».i  yei  pu i 1 1 - Xfhdn'h  ite-Gy 


G.-oX?  r/.-t  /Ado,  B n Uric  twinf 

jnyfxil  an  ti  csh$£&- 
This,  of  it,  u*  tint ; sijul  yet;  jo 

rtjMtpvd  and  e&ohbr-  odM.'fedieortpd  nod  elegant  a wo>  do  ? ho 
visitor-  a!  i‘hn  fdd<>  person  their  or  ■•>  •-• 


#£.; mn;d  :y nniit>': ltd ! in n\; o-rn.-./ • .4 «*d  ewty  by ■ In-  side,  oral  the  ehn^T?KMph  *d  the 
V.rhyhi;- a t-heerrel,  1 i \ 'X  -X,.;  ? • :\  \Y tit  i irnt  Pimp?  <s-;i  who,  it  is  heprii. 

1*  hn  a holfdvphf  «».f.-h<?T  l^vvxldi'T- 

: Up* 


rf  fiftky  iCuT* r ijr  tbt- AnigyiiB  B gi  w 

/ban  .d-Xsdit  he  pVoeXhhy  Ivi  either-  Xrapen-  : t%g 

r i • t --Miy  1 le 

1 a • - !.a*  Ayr  X p.*i‘ieq,~  Bel*  ;■*(»  * * vGr  *--r.  e her ' r.«  o;  hr  of  ihe.kigkv 

•«d  re  ?;  •.  ••!  ’•>*  fc|>;  ; \ « nifre.  a»*ir  • di(.,.vV.  ‘ ht:  rdrotXh'  ; t he  >•  may  p»* 


.Xr  GefO'G^'' 

gii>^ 

.apd 

'pmIVIHPIB 

'I ap  ■•«  phiV-, 


Tierr ■■;;,"■•  -;rn'in.c>  tnulerstoad  hy  in 

hv^i  t£*&W*\iU  -Hi 

7-cV 


1 h»  y-M'driv.  i.rhdo.  u«,}  in  i r ihx  IXri^ ' :-:-,^S>';--- 'ssMt ^ ! : r5 ■ 
v^i^aXtvi  ;•<,.. i i .•  r(dii'  ieunl  phu-.  enT  ««*•  ;.  Tie-  ih.-aU-t  the  halo 
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ugly  building  of  tlii!  fotei goers  may  urn  yet  have  wired  in 
in.  It  has,  however,  i Imjtrgj,, , iff,  tlift '^alfiti'an 

1;  it  in  hot  vveather.  viVaoiously  ,sharpeK  . their  pencils, 

£j  >i  d t hw  ill  tie 
theater  iii 

the  iiftosic  man- 
ner, with  fi 
Rurbiere  di  St- 
jits*  as, 

44.'  loOtfAgO.  tli'it 
gorfri.<iui}  'featrn 
cle-.io  Penleei  ir*. 
Y«is  <i0  t tWeiJV. 

ns  i jr  h < ttij -ve 
started  . it*  * ooit*. 
>on,  with'  the- 
\w>r-1dV  i£reafe$t. 
arlisfe  aud  iht* 
world's  ta  o'*  ?. 
{VivohiU?  public. 
Thaw  fare  fa.4 
l i<i»ts  Ot  die  liiild 
fot-  the  rival 
pri'twr 

ititr>sf.0f5iigaiii4r 

i.  h o -{*  r 5 »t  «i 
tenore;  wim^liol 
rippTsHiae  and 


far  apart  that 
tK^ween  :'^;h 
iljcv  longer  legr^ 
•ixr  wf*r] i \ rai  t 

;JVf; Z*.t  c b*>d 


U ria  h* s iv  f «>>  t. if 
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July  Tilth  the  Yoneti*m  populace  stream* 
across  Jlii-  fimiaii:?  bridge  of  feats  over 
Lfe  }> road  esfeT  tp  the  gr$at  IhJladbni 
church  of  tifjc-  Ufeir*yj^  of  Lly  at 

it>  tfe  thousands  of  ubmiimUed 
boat*  which  lie  fight  • packed  on  the 
neighbor  big  wg  lets.  But  before  the  dawn 

*t reak$  the  cost  it 
is  thu  immemo- 
rial IM  I S t o m i o 

gfcy,  fehif  thck  l&gooii 

«xtd  watch  flic 
Mfe  sunrise  from  the 

,,.>•  Lido  >ai»fls.  Ami. 

' • ;d  gnrng  hack  across 
;tjb^.#n|ATi^,  the 
nm*£  3 ef 

all  \%Kd  i*u  testi- 
raK  that  Splendid 

Doge  m the  iin~ 
ccuhiuf  to  the 
Wedding  ##  tire 
Sea,  wftRC%^- 
eluded  by  a lands 
ing  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicolas  m\ 
the  JLido,  where 
the  great  prince 
of  the  republic 
T\t>K4  worshiped  and 

venerated  the  rel- 
ies of  the  sai  ai- 


der tfef  trees  or  on,  aterrace,  where  mmft- 
hrown  awnings  may  be  let  down  and 
heav^y  efihvas  ^drtttm^'hahded  with  whim 
).  .died  when  the  >un  h tw  hot.  Perhaps 
ihe  prettiest  place  to  dine . u at  the  big 
hotel,  where  the  .fe/e  a mantjer  is  up  two 
of  three  stories:  The  tfew  ex  (fed*  'M 
’ all  sides;  put . do-  ' * : " '■-•  •' 

sea,  riortli  beyond 

wfe  a re  dfmni*  M 


not  to,  shits  her. 

Ttie  \yu tier,  feudmgf Att^tiTely  at  your 
side,  iii  French ; he 

is  fay  Ifeto  & wai  ter  to  speak 

merft  Tfjfetn  even  to  Italians.  Tour 
spin  tf  ri*p  and  your  fed]  discreetly 
itunmta.  There  fe  a eh  arming  bread 
elpvoted  terrace  outside  Avlf#  wicker 
chriit-s  and  Tables,-  with  trees,  end  blossom-  the  seas  end  wrleoumd  Vvm  fearing  heroes 
:ng  fdanfe  in  .huge  jars,  and  actual'  bed*  lidme.  Here,  t"*K  foreign  princes  were 
arid  parlor ms  of  flower?  KCt  here  and  rnrr  by  the  rrprrseniatiiHyv  of  Jpe  %ate< 
there  upon  the  tiled  floor.  From  behnv  and  .here  took  pfe*C  ffet  Iuomus  ree(.p- 
drifts  up  the  gov* ud  of  mtfeo  at  the  turn  of  Henry  ITT.,  King'  of  France  and 
skating,  m&  hyybiid  the  JHumipafed  F$fecL  !^rinJ0-  and  urchpy  fvi>& 

fmnitatn  ‘if A parri-roloretl  spray.,  to. Tumor  the.  .'republic'*  feast.  VvOet'uu i 

It  h all  preHily  gala  and  Alnddnfe-  gulhinV*  are  tilled  with  pictures  of.OiV 
pfi  breed  ike..  ; great  days  of  San  Nk'ofe  of  t ho  crowd' 

There  are  nigh?  fetes  in  Venice,  ton — ed  iatro»>n ' on  A*m<m>o>n  T>ayf  when  t!io 
fcxfcffiii m n't / n’.wH'li  ill^friiiifituins  nm.l  fife-  .S'pdsalryin  del  Mare  took  place,  and'  rjf 
work*  mid  upon  tb»  (foam!  ila-  land,  tli rouged  and  gay  for  some 

Onziidi  to  whb'h  u'ii*  may  drift  frop) •■■.the  popular  ie-fivul.  Tip;  little  NV.dns 
Lido  In  a gondola.  And.  inrbvd.  -n  t'iw.  i--.  * • aumi$\  slnepy,  tpliof  ■ educe  vo>\y,  the 
grentesb  of  .summer  iV^nval*.  thakof  ?}.»*»  • furt'  is  ftrilf  disused,;.- and  iOo Crowds  imv; 
Redeutoro,  the  Lido  ha^  its  • owu  trudi-  ir>>  to  tb«  land  mg  of  '.Sia.  FKedCtta,  the 
tional  part.  All  through  the  uight  of  tram-card,  and  th^r  big  botc!^.  Nicolas 


a table. 
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»m  ynu 

y.  had  thou 

>tht  you 

]ierhnpw 

might 
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'.  »y  i f i 
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tt-rsr  fii  dti  mt?re4- 
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tjbtiiigh  it.  plight 

A Uoo 

T)pt  ehuT 

ydb  often  i 

iffcctianately  colled 

Sau  Ls  u:ob 

‘tto — the  J | 

ftlv  St.  .Njt:uhi:s- -is 

the  goal  nf 

obe-dTthc 

XU^aantUp^fc  rtf  Lbhf 
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lives  with  memories.  Near  his  church 
in  a corner  of  the  fort  is  the  queer, 
neglected  little  cemetery  of  the  Prot- 
estants, where  Byron  wished  that  he 
might  sleep  one  day.  By  the  lagoon’s 
edge  is  that  queer  burying-ground  of 
the  Venetian  Jews,  under  whose  cypresses 
one  cold,  gray  morning  George  Sand, 
seated  on  an  ancient  tombstone,  sobbed 
out  to  Alfred  de  Musset  the  confession 
of  her  unfaithfulness  to  him.  Through 
these  green  ways  of  the  Lido  went 
Goethe,  Shelley,  half  the  figures  that 
make  modern  letters  memorable.  The 
history  of  this  stretch  of  dunes  is  a long 
one.  The  market  - gardeners  who  in 
the  warm  hollows  raise  early  vege- 
tables for  the  Venetian  markets  only  do 
what  their  grandfathers  did,  and  their 


grandfathers’  grandfathers  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Malamocco  prospered,  was 
engulfed  by  the  sea,  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  ancient  again.  Yet  through  it  all, 
Venice  rises  from  the  sea  like  a phenix 
from  ashes,  with  renewed  life  and  fresh 
impulses — even  lately  real-estate  specula- 
tion along  the  Grand  Canal  has  paid  bet- 
ter than  in  some  boom  towns  of  our  own 
West.  She  is  the  perpetual  delight  of 
the  world,  the  carnival  - ground  of  the 
nations.  Her  renown  is  such  that  for 
her  sake  pilgrims  come  even  in  win- 
ter when  she  is  bleak  and  shivering, 
when  she  is  not  Venice,  and  there  is 
no  Lido.  They  should  learn  that  in 
summer  the  lotus  blooms  as  nowhere 
else  in  Venetian  gardens  and  upon  the 
Lido’s  sands. 


“Sweet,  When  Life  Is  Done” 

BY  ANNE,  BUNNER 

PWEET,  when  life  is  done,  what  of  love? 

^ You  might  leave  me  first — by  what  sign 
Shall  I know  you  then,  there  above? 

Though  my  heart  should  storm  heaven’s  door, 
Would  the  angels  teach,  evermore 
Teach  you  to  forget  you  were  mine? 

Though  my  heaven  turned  hell,  I would  keep 
Memories  of  earth,  nor  forget — 

Though  the  angels  pled — how  to  weep. 

Watch  the  tearless  dead,  dear,  until 
One  shall  pass  with  eyes  quick  to  fill — 

•Mine  will  be  the  eyes  that  are  wet. 

Eyes  no  heaven  could  teach  to  forget. 
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Pieces  of  Silver 

BY  CLARENCE  BADINGTON  KELLAND 


ORDINARY  men  and  women  made 
I up  Carnavon’s  audience  — shop- 
keepers, artisans,  doctors,  lawyers, 
clerks ; and  he  held  them  breathless,  spell- 
bound. They  leaned  forward  in  their 
seats,  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  of 
them  avaricious  of  each  vibrant  word. 
In  obedience  to  his  genius  they  swayed 
with  laughter,  rewarded  his  pathos  with 
tears,  gasped  at  the  daring  of  his  cli- 
maxes. And  yet  he  attacked  what  many 
of  them  held  most  dear — their  God. 

From  the  instant  of  Carnavon’s  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  the  audience 
had  been  his,  conquered  before  he  uttered 
a word  by  the  potency  of  his  presence, 
! y the  excellence  of  his  physical  self,  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  animal.  At  his 
first  utterance  there  seemed  to  arise  a 
collective  sigh,  and  thenceforward  until 
he  ceased  speaking  his  hearers  were  not 
their  own,  but  Carnavon’s. 

The  showman  moves  his  puppets  with 
invisible  threads,  so  that  they  dance 
and  posture  and  contort  themselves  as 
he  wills;  Carnavon’s  invisible  threads 
reached  not  from  his  fingers  to  the 
limbs  of  his  audience,  but  from  his  mind 
to  their  brains  and  hearts  — and  they 
comported  themselves  according  to  his 
desires.  He  was  such  an  orator  as  the 
world  hears  once  in  many  generations. 
He  held  sacred  matters  dangling  before 
men  and  women  in  whom  religion  had 
been  planted  and  watered  from  the 
cradle,  yet  under  his  relentless  logic,  his 
flashing  wit,  his  acid  irony,  they  shriv- 
eled and  crackled  to  ashes  and  were 
sacred  no  more.  Out  of  curiosity,  men 
firm  in  their  faith  came  to  see  and  hear 
him;  they  departed  doubting  God,  if  not 
denying  Him;  groping  for  a foothold  in 
a world  he  had  deprived  of  its  firm  foun- 
dation. 

This  thing  Carnavon  did  for  a price — 
for  one  thousand  dollars  a lecture. 

After  his  address  Carnavon  was  driven 
to  his  hotel,  and  went  at  once  to  his 
apartments.  Scarcely  had  he  made  him- 


self comfortable,  with  a book  to  compose 
himself  before  retiring,  when  a knock 
sounded  on  his  door.  He  closed  his 
volume  impatiently. 

“ Come  in,”  he  said. 

The  door  opened  reluctantly,  and  Car- 
navon was  startled  to  see  on  his  thresh- 
old an  old  man — embarrassed,  hesitating 
— an  old  man  white  of  hair,  with  patri- 
archal beard,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

“Mr.  Carnavon,”  he  said,  diffidently, 
“may  I come  in?” 

Carnavon  recovered  himself  and  mo- 
tioned to  a chair.  “How  can  I serve 
you  ?”  he  asked,  rising  with  always  ready 
courtesy. 

The  old  man  paused  a moment  before 
replying,  and  fumbled  the  vizor  of  his 
cap. 

“You  can  give  a few  of  the  many 
minutes  yet  before  you  to  an  old  man 
whose  course  is  nearly  run,”  he  said  at 
length,  and  his  voice  was  singularly 
gentle,  “a  few  minutes  leavened  with 
patience.” 

Carnavon  bowed  assent,  and  again  mo- 
tioned to  a chair,  which  the  old  man 
declined,  but  smiled  in  the  declining. 

“ I heard  you  speak  to-night,”  he  said ; 
then  paused.  “ You  were  like  the  pic- 
ture I have  loved  to  make  of  young 
Saul  of  Tarsus  before  his  feet  trod  the 
road  to  Damascus.” 

Carnavon  was  astonished.  Not  infre- 
quently had  he  been  compelled  to  listen 
privately  to  his  opponents,  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  to  zealots  who  forced  them- 
selves upon  him  to  convert  or  condemn. 
To  all  alike,  whether  they  came  in  hu- 
mility and  love,  or  in  heat  and  with 
invective  on  their  lips,  he  had  comported 
himself  with  the  same  dignity,  the  same 
courtesy,  the  same  self-restraint.  But 
none  had  been  like  this  little  old  man  in 
uniform;  about  none  had  hovered  this 
spirit  of  gentle  sweetness,  of  fatherly  af- 
fection. 

“ Sir,”  continued  the  aged  warrior  of 
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God’s  Army  of  the  Streets,  “ I have  not 
come  hoping  to  convert  you  to  my  belief. 
You  are  a greater  man  than  I,  blessed 
with  greater  gifts,  and  I could  not  pre- 
vail. I have  come  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. Sir,  are  you  sincere?  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  your  heart  the  things  you  say 
with  your  lips?” 

“ If  I did  not,”  replied  Camavon,  “ I 
should  remain  silent.” 

The  old  man  regarded  him  steadily, 
his  expression  one  almost  of  affection. 
“ Sir,”  he  said  presently,  “ can  perfect 
sincerity  and  one  thousand  dollars  a 
lecture  go  hand  in  hand?  When  I am 
gone  I ask  you  to  consider  this.  One, 
believing  in  the  Master,  betrayed  Him 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  you,  not  be- 
lieving in  Him,  cannot  betray  Him,  but 
you  war  on  Him  with  the  weapons  He 
gave  you — for  many  times  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  With  your  honest  unbelief  I 
have  no  quarrel;  when  you  pass  it  on  to 
others  for  gain  you  do  an  ill  thing.  God 
may  forgive  the  honest  doubt — the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  He  cannot  forget.” 

The  stranger  spoke  as  to  one  he  loved, 
without  ranccrr,  softening  criticism  with 
gentleness.  Camavon  was  not  offended ; 
indeed,  he  was  moved,  but  waited,  mak- 
ing no  reply. 

Again  the  old  man  spoke,  this  time  as 
he  retired  toward  the  door. 

“ Sir,  I have  liked  to  think  of  Saul  as 
I see  you.  So  have  I pictured  him  when 
he  went  out  in  his  young  strength  against 
the  followers  of  the  Master.  He  traveled 
his  road  to  Damascus  and  saw  his  vision. 
One  day  a vision  may  come  to  you.”  He 
paused  in  the  open  door  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  with  the  gesture  of  one 
who  asks  a thrice-valued  favor.  “ If  the 
vision  comes,  and  I am  yet  alive,  will 
you  seek  me  out?  I have  not  far  to  go 
before  my  race  is  done,  but  that  would 
be  sweet  knowledge  for  me  to  carry  yon- 
der with  me.” 

Camavon  rose,  smiling  the  smile  that 
drew  men  to  him.  “ If  Saul  sees  his 
vision  and  becomes  Paul,  he  will  come 
to  you,”  he  said. 

Then  the  door  closed  on  the  ancient 
soldier  of  peace  and  he  was  gone. 

Carnavon,  having  no  heaven  to  look 
forward  to,  strove  to  make  his  plot  of 
earth  more  beautiful.  His  home,  a 


structure  to  delight  the  fancy,  stood 
among  acres  whose  loveliness  was  wrought 
by  art  that  aided  and  followed,  rather 
than  sought  to  lead  nature.  Within  the 
house,  wherever  the  eye  rested,  were 
paintings,  statues,  tapestries,  furnish- 
ings that  made  one  eager  for  a longer 
scrutiny.  Vases  of  exquisite  form,  an- 
tiques from  the  hands  of  long-dead  mas- 
ters, medallions  wrought  by  the  great 
Cellini  himself,  made  splendid  nook  and 
niche.  Indeed,  Carnavon  loved  his  med- 
als with  a particular  affection;  they  were 
his  avocation,  they  and  their  baser  kin- 
dred born  to  commerce — coins. 

No  common  coin-collector  was  he;  not 
for  age  or  rarity  or  country  did  he  seek, 
but  for  beauty  alone.  A coin  no  bigger 
than  the  nail  of  one’s  finger,  if  it  but 
presented  the  face  of  beauty,  gave  him 
greater  joy  than  a canvas  made  im- 
mortal by  Titian  or  a statue  hewn  by 
the  chisel  of  the  demigod  Michael 
Angelo.  In  every  human  creature  is  a 
store  of  love;  love  in  desuetude  is  un- 
thinkable — it  must  have  an  object, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  virtuous  or  de- 
praved. No  woman  had  nestled  into 
Carnavon’s  life;  religion  he  rejected; 
his  medals  and  coins  remained,  and  he 
loved  them  for  their  loveliness. 

He  sat  in  his  library  when  a servant 
entered,  saying : “ There  is  a man  at  the 
door  who  asks  to  see  you.  He  had  no 
card.” 

“Ask  him  his  business  with  me,”  di- 
rected Carnavon. 

The  man  returned  presently.  “It  is 
about  a coin,  sir — a rare  coin,  he  says.” 

“ Show  him  in,”  said  Carnavon. 

He  arose  as  the  caller  entered.  The 
man  was  of  doubtful  age;  evidently  a 
Hebrew.  “Mr.  Camavon?”  he  asked. 
Carnavon  nodded. 

“I  have  brought  for  your  inspection 
a rare,  and  I consider  beautiful,  coin. 
I understand  you  are  interested  in  such.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Camavon,  “provided 
they  are  beautiful.” 

The  Hebrew  drew  a tiny  parcel  from 
his  pocket,  removed  a paper  wrapping, 
and  disclosed  a small  metal  box.  Rais- 
ing the  eover  of  this,  he  extracted  a small 
silver  coin  and  extended  it  to  Camavon. 

The  master  of  the  house  accepted  it 
and  moved  closer  to  the  light,  scrutiniz- 
ing it  jealously.  A puzzled  expression 
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crossed  his  face.  “ I have  never  seen  a 
similar  piece,”  he  said.  “Indeed,  I must 
confess  I do  not  identify  it.  Will  you 
do  so  for  me?” 

Jl“It  is  of  Hebrew  coinage,”  explained 
ftie  dealer.  “ You  will  observe  in  relief 
the  olive  branch  and  the  pot  of  manna. 
Simon  the  High  Priest  had  authority  to 
stamp  and  issue  it.  Nineteen  hundred 
odd  years,  you  see,  is  its  age,  yet  it  is 
wonderfully  preserved  — scarcely  worn. 
I have  handled  thousands  of  coins,  but 
none  of  such  antiquity  not  worn  almost 
to  obliteration.” 

“ It  is  rarely  beautiful,”  admitted  Car- 
navon.  “ I should  like  to  possess  it. 
What  price  have  you  set?” 

“ Though  I am  a dealer,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  give  it  a value.  Allow  me  to  leave 
it  with  you  a few  days,  not  as  a coin,  but 
as  an  article  of  vertu.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  make  me  an  offer.” 

It  was  a strange  enough  proposition, 
yet  fair,  and  Carnavon  acceded  instantly. 
The  Hebrew  expressed  his  thanks  and 
took  his  departure. 

Carnavon  moved  to  the  inviting  depths 
of  a huge  chair  before  the  glowing  log 
in  the  fireplace*  and,  holding  the  coin 
of  Simon  the  High  Priest  in  his  palm, 
leaned  forward  the  better  to  possess  the 
beauties  of  it.  Over  and  over  he  turned 
it,  marking  its  perfection  of  design,  the 
miracle  of  its  preservation.  A coin  of 
Simon  the  High  Priest!  To  a master- 
student  of  sacred  history  what  scenes 
were  limned  at  the  mention  of  that 
name!  It  was  Oarnavon’s  profession  to 
jeer  at  inconsistencies  in  the  epic  of  the 
Passion;  to  tear  it  part  from  part  with 
the  scalpel  of  his  remorseless  logic;  but 
to  deny  its  poetic  beauty  must  be  left  to 
another  than  he.  It  was  his  custom  to 
refer  to  it  as  the  greatest  fiction  in  the 
world. 

An  hour  he  spent  thus,  delighting  in 
his  new  possession.  At  last,  raising  his 
eyes  at  the  sudden  darkening  of  the  room, 
he  saw  that  the  room  was  no  longer  about 
him;  he  was  standing  in  a great,  court, 
stone-paved,  high-walled,  portioned,  and 
before  him  rose  majestically  the  pile  of 
a great  building,  its  successive  terraces 
lifting  upward  and  upward  in  awful 
grandeur.  Carnavon  gazed  incredulous, 
for  the  outline  of  the  structure  was  fa- 
miliar to  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 


standing  in  the  shadow  of  Solomon's 
porch  jn  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  of 
Herod’s  temple  in  Jerusalem. 

As  he  marveled,  a man,  furtive  of 
action,  appeared  from  the  direction  of 
the  gate  of  Coponius,  and  strode  rapidly 
inside  the  confines  marked  by  the  soreg, 
beyond  which  no  Gentile  dare  pass  on 
pain  of  death.  Yet  Carnavon  was  drawn 
to  follow. 

Within,  pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
shadow,  was  an  imposing  presence, 
priestly  robed,  wearing  the  insignia  of 
the  High  Priest,  and  toward  him  the 
furtive  stranger  hastened.  Carnavon 
stood  in  the  shelter  of  a pillar  and 
listened. 

“ I have  come,”  said  the  man. 

“ It  is  well,”  replied  the  High  Priest, 
drawing  away  his  garment.  “Wilt  thou 
do  the  thing?” 

“ I will  do  it,”  whispered  the  man,  and 
shuddered  in  the  speaking. 

“ By  what  sign  shall  my  soldiers  know 
Him  whom  we  seek?  Perchance  they 
may  mistake  another  for  Him.  . . . But 
thou  goest  with  them  to  show  the  way 
and  the  place.  When  thou  hast  come 
unto  Him,  go  thou  to  His  side  and  kiss 
Him  on  the  cheek  as  a sign  that  He  is 
the  man  and  none  other.”  There  was 
scorn  in  the  voice  of  Simon  the  High 
Priest  for  the  instrument  that  was 
fitted  to  his  hand. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  would  have 
departed,  but  the  furtive  man  clutched 
his  mantle  and  detained  him.  Simon 
frowned  back  into  that  face  distorted  by 
avarice,  and  his  eyes  grew  hard. 

“ Truly,”  said  he,  “ I had  forgotten 
thy  wage.”  And  forthwith  he  drew  a 
bag  from  the  folds  of  his  upper  garment* 
and  counted  money  into  the  hand  of  the 
man— and  Carnavon  counted  with  him. 
Thirty  times  did  the  fingers  of  the  High 
Priest  enter  the  bag,  and  thirty  times 
did  a piece  of  silver  drop  into  the  out- 
stretched, trembling  claw.  The  last  of 
the  thirty  fell  from  the  overflowing  palm 
and  rolled  to  Carnavon’s  feet,  resting  in  a 
spot  of  moonlight.  It  glittered  whitely — 
and  in  distinct  relief  was  visible  the  fa- 
miliar pot  of  manna:  in  every  respect  it 
was  the  fellow  of  the  coin  Carnavon  still 
grasped  in  his  hand. 

Carnavon  looked  again,  and  the  temple 
was  not  there,  neither  was  the  furtive 
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one,  nor  the  High  Priest.  All  about 
him  stretched  the  darkness,  light-dotted; 
in  the  distance,  toward  the  city,  the 
mingled  voices  of  approaching  tumult 
affronted  the  night.  Presently  along  the 
road  hurried  and  jostled  a throng  armed 
with  swords  and  staves,  at  their  head  the 
furtive  stranger  of  the  temple,  his  black 
beard  sunk  on  his  breast.  Carnavon  was 
impelled  to  follow  them. 

Soon  they  left  the  beaten  road,  and 
on  a hillside  came  upon  a little  group 
of  men,  in  the  midst  of  whom  stood  a 
figure  erect,  bare  of  head,  calm.  Awe 
of  that  presence  laid  itself  on  Carnavon 
so  that  he  was  fain  to  avert  his  eyes. 
To  the  side  of  this  central  figure  the  fur- 
tive one  pushed  his  way,  and  cried  out 
in  an  awful  voice,  hoarse,  fearful,  quiver- 
ing, " Master  . . . Master,”  and  kissed 
Him  on  the  cheek.  And  as  he  moved, 
Carnavon  could  hear  the  sound  of  pieces 
of  silver  jingling  together  in  his  gar- 
ment. 

The  Master  spoke,  softly,  calmly,  with 
infinite  sorrow.  " Judas  ” — His  eyes 
rested  an  instant  on  the  cringing  figure 
— " betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with 
a kiss ?” 

Cries  of  dismay  rose  weakly  from  the 
little  group,  and  they  fell  away — all  save 
one,  who  drew  his  sword  and  threw  him- 
self on  those  threatening  the  Master, 
severing  the  ear  from  the  head  of  one 
of  them. 

The  Master  touched  the  place  with  His 
finger  and  it  was  healed. 

Carnavon  looked  again,  and  it  was 
daylight  in  the  court  of  Herod’s  temple. 
He  passed  inward  and  stood  with  an 
assembly  about  the  person  of  the  High 
Priest  Simon,  men  of  weight  and  dignity, 
the  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.  As 
he  watched  them,  heads  together,  dis- 
cussing some  matter  of  import,  there 
came  again  the  furtive  one,  now  ridden 
by  remorse,  by  terror,  so  that  his  face 
was  ill  to  look  upon,  and  he  approached 
the  High  Priest,  saying  in  a voice  like 
the  croaking  of  a raven.  “I  have  sinned , 
...  I have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood ” 
and  fell  upon  his  knees,  his  hands  full 
of  silver. 

The  High  Priest  looked  on  him  coldly, 
and  replied  in  even  tones:  “What  is  that 
to  us?  See  thou  to  that.” 

Whereupon  the  furtive  one  flung  the 


silver  from  him  wildly  and  rushed  out 
of  the  temple,  Carnavon  following  until 
they  came  to  a lonely  place,  and  there 
the  man  hanged  himself  from  a tree  so 
that  his  feet  dangled  over  a precipice. 

Again,  Carnavon  stood  upon  a bare, 
forbidding  hillside  among  a shouting, 
gesticulating  throng,  and  from  the  apex 
of  the  hill  arose  three  crosses.  Carnavon 
covered  his  face,  for  the  sight  was  cruel. 

From  the  mob  of  shouting  people  jeers 
and  gibes  arose;  and  one  man,  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  fellows,  strode  nearer 
the  foot  of  the  central  cross  and  cried, 
loudly : 

“ For  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was  He 
sold — this  King  of  the  Jews.  Doth  not 
a slave  bring  more?”  And  he  continued 
to  utter  gibes  and  ridicule. 

At  last  the  Man  opened  His  eyes 
and  regarded  His  tormentor,  not  with 
anger,  not  rebukingly,  but  with  majestic 
calm.  It  was  not  a glance  to  strike 
terror;  it  conveyed  no  anger,  no  threat; 
but  the  tormentor  fell  silent,  awed  by  its 
divine  loftiness. 

It  seemed  to  Carnavon  that  the  Mas- 
ter’s eyes  sought  him  out  and  touched 
him  for  an  instant,  and  he  sank  to  the 
ground,  crouching  in  awe,  and  hiding 
his  face  from  the  eyes  of  Him  he  had 
persecuted. 

Carnavon  raised  himself  to  his  feet 
from  the  depths  of  his  chair  before  the 
blazing  fire,  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes  as  though  to  wipe  away  a film. 
Then,  without  movement,  he  stood  star- 
ing into  the  blaze,  his  face  a mask,  and 
so  he  remained  until  the  log  was  embers 
and  the  blaze  a glow.  He  sighed.  His 
features  changed  from  stoniness  to  grief, 
and  he  raised  the  hand  in  which  was 
clasped  the  piece  of  silver  of  the  coinage 
of  Simon,  opened  it  and,  bowing  his 
head,  gazed  reverently  on  a sacred  thing. 

Swiftly  his  bearing  altered  to  deter- 
mination, to  action.  He  thrust  on  his 
coat,  his  hat,  and  went  out  into  the  night, 
traversing  road  and  street  until  he  came 
to  the  crowded  places  of  the  city  where 
men  turned  night  into  day.  And  as  he 
walked  he  listened.  Faintly,  borne  to  his 
ear  on  the  chill  wind,  came  the  sound 
of  singing,  of  instruments  of  music,  of 
drums,  and  he  smiled. 

In  a public  square  huddled  a shiver- 
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him  to  cease.  He  clutched  an  extended 
hand,  and,  broken- voiced,  cried:  “I  have 
sinned . ...  I have  betrayed  the  in- 
nocent blood  !%y 

The  old  preacher  of  the  streets  paused, 
looked  on  Carnavon’s  face,  and  over  his 
wrinkled  features  spread  a look  of  per- 
fect peace,  of  richest  happiness. 

“ You — you  have  stood  on  the  road 
to  Damascus — ” he  whispered,  hands 
groping  for  Carnavon’s  hands. 

“ And  I have  seen  a vision,”  Carnavon 
said,  simply. 


Immensity  * 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

NOW  Science,  clear-eyed  as  the  day, 

God’s  great  familiar,  with  her  Key 
Of  mighty  messages,  declares 
The  fire-mists  of  the  nebula1 — 

The  gauzy  films  that  hang  like  dreams 
Woven  of  glimmering  glooms  and  gleams — 

Are  universes  rolling  free 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  that  be. 

Of  outer  dark  the  awful  phares, 

Beyond  our  stars  and  all  our  play 
Of  planet,  sun,  and  Milky  Way.  . 

And  at  that  vision  into  space 

With  such  tremendous  splendors  wrought, 

Where  sovereign  orbits  interlace, 

Writing  great  script  on  night’s  dark  face. 

The  heart  shakes  with  a threatening  thought 
That  we,  so  something  less  than  naught. 

Beside  that  vastness  have  no  place 
In  the  creative  care  and  grace. 

Come,  then,  O Faith,  come  lightning-shod 
To  meet  great  Science!  As  a dove 
Flashes  her  wing  upon  the  blue, 

Seeking  for  heights  forever  new. 

The  answering  thought  bring,  like  the  rod 
That  broke  in  bloom,  that  Heaven's  wide  love 
Is  constant  as  the  sky  above. 

That  near  at  hand  or  far  abroad — 

Before  the  great  the  small  unawed — 

Heaven  painted  in  the  drop  of  dew, — 

Thrilling  with  life  in  soul  or  sod. 

Each  atom  feels  the  living  God! 


ing  squalid  crowd,  its  nucleus  a little 
band  of  uniformed  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
— men  and  women.  As  Carnavon  ap- 
proached, the  music  ceased;  a small,  tot- 
tering old  man,  silvery  of  hair  and  beard, 
doffed  his  cap  and  stepped  to  the  center 
of  the  circle,  raising  his  hand  for  silence. 
Carnavon  had  found  whom  he  sought; 
it  was  the  stranger  of  the  hotel  room. 

Carnavon  made  his  way  through  the 
fringe  of  idle  listeners,  swayed  to  the 
side  of  the  praymg  old  man,  and,  urged 
to  impatience  by  emotion,  waited  not  for 
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My  Quest  in  the  Arctic 

BY  VILH JALMUR  STEFANSSON 

FIFTH  PAPER 


AS  we  proceeded  east  along  Dolphin 
and  Union  straits  from  Cape  Bex- 
* **  ley,  we  found  here  and  there  traces 
of  Eskimo  parties  who  were  going  in  from 
their  winter  hunt  on  the  sea  ice  to  cache 
their  clothing,  household  property,  and 
stores  of  oil  on  the  beach  preparatory  to 
moving  inland  for  their  summer  caribou 
hunt.  Some  of  these  groups  we  never 
saw  at  all ; the  trails  of  others  we  picked 
up  and  followed  until  we  overtook  the 
parties,  who  were  usually  camped  on  the 
shore  of  a small  lake,  where  they  were 
fishing  with  hooks  through  holes  they  had 
made  with  their  ice-picks  in  the  seven- 
foot-thick  ice.  The  caribou  in  this  district 
are  scarce  in  spring  and  difficult  to  get 
by  the  hunting  methods  of  the  Eskimos. 
Fish  were  not  secured  in  large  numbers, 
either,  for  these  people  know  nothing  of 
nets.  Our  archaeological  investigations 
have  shown  us  that  the  knowledge  of  fish- 
ing by  nets  never  extended  farther  east 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  mainland 
than  Cape  Parry,  and  the  Copper  Eskimos 
have  no  method  of  catching  fish  except 
that  of  hooks.  These  hooks  are,  like  most 
of  their  weapons,  made  of  native  copper. 
They  are  unsuited  for  setting,  for  there  is 
no  barb,  and  unless  the  fish  be  pulled  out 
of  the  water  as  soon  as  he  takes  the  hook 
he  is  sure  to  get  off  again. 

West  of  Cape  Bexley  we  had  seen  no 
traces  of  caribou  for  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  where 
the  straits  began  to  narrow,  east  of  Cape 
Bexley,  we  began  to  find  more  and  more 
frequently  the  tracks  of  the  northward 
migrating  bands  of  cow  caribou  bound  for 
Victoria  Island.  At  first  we  did  not  see 
on  an  average  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
animals  a day,  but  later  on  they  increased 
in  number;  and  with  our  excellent  rifles 
we  found  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
supplying  ourselves  with  plenty  of  veni- 
son and  in  having  enough  to  spare  to 
feed  also  the  people  at  whose  villages  we 
visited. 


In  coming  to  the  coast  from  the  south, 
caribou  take  the  ice  without  hesitation. 
It  cannot  be  that  they  see  land  to  the 
north  of  the  straits,  for  half  of  the  time, 
at  least,  the  land  is  hidden  in  a haze  even, 
from  the  human  eye,  which  is  far  keener 
than  that  of  the  caribou.  Neither  can  it 
be  the  sense  of  smell  that  guides  them, 
for  the  northward  direction  of  their  march 
is  not  interfered  with  by  change  of  wind. 
They  will  sometimes  go  ten  miles  out  on 
the  ice  and  He  down  there,  then  wander 
around  in  circles  for  several  hours  or  half 
a day,  and  finally  proceed  north  again. 
Both  at  Liston  and  Sutton  islands,  in 
Simpson  Bay,  and  farther  east  at  Lam- 
bert Island,  we  saw  caribou  march  right 
past  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
islands,  although  there  was  food  upon 
them,  and  they  in  some  cases  passed  with- 
in a hundred  yards  or  so.  The  bands 
would  generally  be  from  five  to  twelve 
caribou,  consisting  in  the  main  of  females 
about  to  drop  their  fawns,  but  also  of 
yearlings  and  two-vear-olds  of  both  sexes. 
All  of  them  were  skin-poor  and  the  mar- 
row in  their  bones  was  as  blood,  but  we 
had  with  us  plenty  of  seal  oil  from  seals 
killed  farther  west  along  the  coast,  so 
that  the  two  together  made  a satisfactory 
diet.  The  skins  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  worthless,  partly  because  the 
hair  is  loose,  but  also  because  they  are 
full  of  holes,  ranging  in  size  from  that 
of  a pea  to  that  of  a navy  bean,  from  the 
grubs  of  the  bot-fly  which  infest  the 
backs  of  the  animals.  When  spread  out 
to  dry,  the  skin  of  the  spring-killed  cari- 
bou looks  like  a sieve. 

Tn  general,  we  tried  to  get  a man  from 
each  party  we  came  to  to  accompany 
us  to  the  next  party  or  village  so  as  to 
introduce  us  properly  and  guard  against 
possible  mishap,  but  when  it  happened 
that  no  one  was  with  us  when  we  came 
to  a village,  we  always  had  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  standing  outside  the 
house  until  some  one  could  get  a little 
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blubber,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  let  each  of 
us  swallow  one  piece.  This,  as  has  been 
explained  before,  is  the  ordinary  test  to 
determine  whether  the  visitor  is  human 
or  a spirit,  for  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  spirits  will  not  swallow  blubber.  We 
found  the  people  everywhere,  when  this 
formality  was  over,  uniformly  hospitable 
and  glad  to  see  us.  They  were  especially 
glad  we  came  at  this  time  of  year,  for 
the  fishing  was  precarious  and  most  of 
them  were  on  short  rations.  Commonly 
my  Eskimos  would  pitch  our  camp,  while 
I myself  went  a mile  or  tw’o  off  in  search 
of  caribou.  On  hearing  the  report  of 
my  rifle  a sledge  would  come  from  the 
village  for  the  meat.  Although  the  bands 
of  caribou  were  small,  by  careful  shooting 
I was  in  some  cases  able  to  save  ammuni- 
tion by  shooting  two  in  one  shot.  I found 
that  if  you  get  the  animals  in  a line,  the 
soft-pointed  bullet  of  the  six  and  one- 
half  millimeter  Mannlicher  Schoenauer 
will,  in  spite  of  its  mushrooming,  still 
have  killing  force  after  going  through  the 
body  of  the  first  caribou.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  force  of  the  bullet  was 
completely  spent  against  the  vertebras 
of  large  animals. 

To  get  to  Coronation  Gulf  two  routes 
were  open  to  us:  one  to  follow  Dolphin 
and  Union  straits  east  around  Cape  Kru- 
senstern,  and  the  other  to  go  south  over- 
land from  the  neighborhood  of  Lambert 
Island  to  Basil  Hall  Bay,  the  western  arm 
of  Coronation  Gulf.  We  chose  this  lat- 
ter method  to  save  time,  for  spring  was 
approaching.  We  knew  by  experience 
that  in  the  Mackenzie  district  most  of 
the  snow  is  generally  gone  from  the 
ground  by  the  last  week  in  May.  Here, 
however,  the  season  was  so  much  later 
that  there  was  scarcely  a sign  of  thaw 
as  we  crossed  overland,  reaching  Basil 
Hall  Bay  on  May  28th.  Some  Eskimos 
whom  we  found  here  were  living  ex- 
clusively on  tomcod  and  getting  about 
half  enough  to  eat,  but  all  were  in  the 
best  of  spirits. 

At  this  point  I had  hard  luck  in  hunt- 
ing. After  assuring  the  village  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  go 
out  and  get  meat  for  them,  I spent  a day 
in  climbing  up  and  scrambling  down 
basaltic  precipices  in  a vain  search  for 
even  the  tracks  of  caribou  in  the  fresh 
snow.  Of  course,  my  inability  to  get 


food  for  them  meant  also  our  own  in- 
ability to  get  food  for  ourselves,  and 
Basil  Hall  Bay  was  therefore  a place 
where  we  could  not  tarry.  After  a day’s 
fruitless  hunt,  we  accordingly  hitched  up 
our  dogs  and  proceeded  south  upon  the 
ice  of  Coronation  Gulf  to  where  there 
was  promise  of  finding  seals. 

It  was  now  daylight  the  twenty-four 
hours  through,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing we  simultaneously  sighted  Eskimos 
and  a seal  basking  on  the  ice.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  the  art  of  harpooning 
seals  on  the  ice  is  practised  almost  not 
at  all  by  these  Eskimos.  Although  they 
were  short  of  provisions  and  the  seal  lay 
in  plain  sight,  no  one  in  camp  thought 
it  worth  while  going  after  him,  for  no 
one  present  had  practice  in  that  sort  of 
hunting.  In  general,  among  the  Copper 
Eskimos  I should  say  that  not  more  than 
one  man  in  six  knows  how  to  hunt  seals 
on  the  spring  ice,  and  the  ones  who  know 
are  chiefly  old  men.  The  whole  family, 
therefore,  looked  on  with  great  interest 
as  my  Alaskan  companion,  Natkusiak, 
crawled  up  to  within  about  twenty  yards 
of  this  seal  and  shot  him. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  seals 
were  lying  on  top  of  the  ice  basking  in 
the  warm  sun.  You  see  them  here  and 
there  like  small,  black  dots  sprinkled 
over  the  vast  whiteness  of  the  ocean. 
Each  is  lying  beside  a hole  through  which 
he  has  all  winter  been  getting  his  supply 
of  fresh  air,  which  he  has  kept  open  all 
winter  by  continual  gnawing,  and  which 
he  has  now  enlarged  from  the  two  inches 
that  were  necessary  to  give  air  space  to 
his  nostrils  in  winter  to  perhaps  a foot 
and  a half  in  diameter,  so  that  he  can 
haul  himself  on  top  of  the  ice.  He  is 
lying  on  a slippery  incline  beside  this 
hole,  and  the  least  twitch  of  his  body  will 
slide  him  into  the  water.  He  must,  there- 
fore, be  approached  and  killed  before  he 
has  suspicion  of  danger,  and  he  must  be 
killed  instantly,  for  the  quiver. of  a flipper 
would  be  almost  as  effective  as  the  most 
energetic  movement  in  sliding  his  body 
into  the  water. 

Some  arctic  explorers  of  experience 
have  said  that  a white  man  may  learn 
to  kill  caribou  as  well  as  an  Eskimo,  but 
no  white  man  can  ever  learn  to  hunt  the 
seals  that  bask  on  the  level  sea  ice.  In 
my  experience  this  is  so  far  from  being 
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h^  n entirely  ddnovur.  i iben  a lo-.l  iJu  plnee-  unite  mind-  and  m*  monies  e?  r|,o 
;vvu)hM  >'  eiUoV/oi.u.  Vi :»;%  they,  j./uj  u-0  f.ud  pi  »-<’.)?  A ltd  lieu  another  *,l);iimili  W»'Oldd 
me  r'hft,  Their  answer  n*;^ ; AVp  did  not  have  taken  n journey  p,  the  itiuou  ami  on 
Vm  CXXVh— Mo.  T65.— . ..." 
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bis  return  would  have  told  about  the 
curious  people  he  had  seen  and  their 
strange  customs.  In  his  turn  he  would 
have  been  believed  and  would  have  had 
his  day,  as  people  have  their  day  in  the 
newspapers  of  our  country.  A few  years 
later,  if  I came  to  visit  these  people 
and  asked  them  to  relate  to  me  the  im- 
portant things  they  knew,  they  would 
tell  me  of  the  journey  to  King  William’s 
Land,  of  the  journey  to  the  white  men’s 
land,  and  the  journey  to  the  moon  with 
equal  impressiveness,  putting  them  all  on 
a dead  level  and  leaving  me  dependent 
entirely  upon  my  own  resources  in  deter- 
mining which  of  the  stories  was  fact 
and  which  fiction.  Among  themselves  the 
comparatively  tame  experiences  of  the 
people  who  actually  saw  Amundsen  would 
soon  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  wealth 
of  adventure  and  extraordinary  detail  of 
the  miraculous  journeys  that  had  since 
been  made  to  stranger  and  more  distant 
places. 

We  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River  June  4th  and  found  the  ice 
lying  smooth,  snow-covered,  and  white  as 
in  midwinter.  This  all  looked  well,  but 
the  aspect  of  things  changed  suddenly 
when  we  reached  Bloody  Fall.  In  itself 
this  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
in  the  Northland  and  historically  it  is  the 
center  of  the  story  of  the  North,  for  this 
is  the  point  reached  by  Samuel  Heame 
in  1771,  when,  accompanied  by  a horde 
of  Chipewyan  Indians,  he  made  this  the 
turning-point  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able expeditions  ever  undertaken  on  the 
mainland  of  North  America.  It  was  here 
that  the  Chipewyans,  cowardly  in  general, 
but  brave  under  the  circumstances,  at- 
tacked some  tents  occupied  by  a dozen  or 
so  Eskimos  who  were  sleeping  and  killed 
them  all.  This  gave  the  sinister  name  of 
Bloody  Fall  to  the  basaltic  gorge  through 
which  the  Coppermine  was  now  rushing, 
open  as  though  in  summer,  except  for  a 
narrow,  somewhat  sloping  ledge  of  ice,  in 
places  not  more  than  two  yards  wide,  that 
still  clung  to  the  rock  along  the  west  side 
of  the  gorge  and  gave  us  a doubtful  foot- 
path along  a shelf  overhanging  one  of  the 
deadliest  rapids  in  the  world. 

It  was,  perhaps,  unwise  of  us  to  decide 
not  to  portage  the  six  hundred  odd  paces 
around  the  falls  and  to  attempt  this  ice 
ledge  instead.  I was  not  sure  it  was  safe 


— I am  now  sure  it  was  entirely  unsafe — 
but  we  managed  to  get  past  without  ac- 
cident. Of  course  if  there  had  been  an 
accident  it  could  have  been  only  a fatal 
one,  because  it  would  have  consisted  in 
the  breaking  down  of  the  ice  ledge  along 
which  we  were  sledging,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  last  of  us,  for  immediately 
below  the  falls  the  river  plunges  under 
the  ice.  It  has  often  been  the  case  with 
us,  and  so  it  was  here,  that  at  exciting 
moments  we  forgot  all  about  our  camera, 
and  when  we  had  an  adventure  it  took 
all  of  us  to  have  it,  and  we  could  spare 
no  one  to  stand  aside  and  push  the  button. 

We  had  agreed  with  the  Rae  River 
Eskimos  that  we  would  meet  them  on  Dis- 
mal Lake,  and  it  was  therefore  our  idea 
to  keep  to  the  west  side  of  the  Copper- 
mine,  so  that  whenever  we  found  farther 
progress  impossible  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proaching summer  we  should  be  able  to 
leave  our  sled  on  that  side  of  the  river 
and  walk  overland  southwest  to  Dismal 
Lake.  A mile  and  a half  above  the  fall, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  going  was 
so  much  better  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream  that  we  crossed  over  and  proceeded 
along  that  bank  for  three  or  four  miles. 
It  was  a very  warm  day,  the  sun  beat 
down  incessantly  from  a clear  sky,  and 
about  six  miles  above  Bloody  Fall  we 
found  progress  on  that  side  of  the  stream 
impossible  on  account  of  the  increasing 
water  on  top  of  the  ice  and  the  absence 
of  snow  from  the  land.  We  then  tried 
to  cross  over,  but  found  that  the  water 
which  farther  down-stream  had  been 
flowing  like  a small  river  on  top  of  the 
ice  had  here  dug  its  way  clean  through 
the  ice  and  had  become  an  impassable 
open  channel.  On  realizing  this  we 
turned  down-stream  again,  but  found 
that  a few  hours  had  made  so  much  dif- 
ference that  while  our  crossing  to  the 
east  side  had  been  safe  in  the  morning, 
our  return  was  impossible  in  the  after- 
noon. The  river  was  now  open  and  un- 
crossable  the  whole  six  miles  back  to 
Bloody  Fall.  We  were  caught  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  in  a district  un- 
frequented at  present  by  Eskimos,  poor- 
ly supplied  with  game,  and  one  in  which 
we  had  no  interest,  while  the  promised 
hunting-land,  the  summer  country  of  th* 
Eskimos,  lay  across  the  river  to  the  west, 
completely  out  of  our  reach,  for  the 
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of  njpuls.  aud  during  the  sprmg  iVeslnta  ivo.  in  1 bo  «*m,'k.  bo  (to  run;  but  in  gvnend 
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snioidaU  for  the  strip*  pi  puiot  water  uo  tnuv  of  the  passing  of  limy'nt  hen 
between  the  rapids  are’ m tew  that  a raft  All  the ; hjradkK  led  \%v>t  aiong  il.r  f Jopp»*r 
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rapid  tiulmy  ‘ before./ it  outfit  IV  p&d<iled  We^ks  aid,  and  imu#  were  qiut^  fre^b.’ 
u^r.w^  f uder  ordinary  eireuftr^taiiroK  one  of  us 

Wy  had  not  been  able  to  quite  reach  went  out  to.  hunt  and  did  not  return 
the  troodwto  by  d<d,  It  had  htvn  my  without  *eeorhig  ghuu\  although  souie- 
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Of  course-  1 .had  no  fear  of  tln*se  Eskimos  the  forested  area  tit  once,  for  I con- 
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^•ooJd  respect  it  aeeordi.u^dy,  but  I had  run  ground. 

reason , to  think . that  wandering  bands  After  a -half  - cfo?,en  hoore  of  rain 
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July  was  intolerably  hot.  We  had  no 
thermometer,  but  I feel  sure  that  many 
a day  the  temperature  must  have  been 
over  one  hundred  degrees  in  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  for  weeks  on  end  there  was  not 
a cloud  in  the  sky.  At  midnight  the  sun 
was  what  we  would  say  an  hour  high,  so 
that  it  beat  down  on  us  without  rest  the 
twenty-four  hours  through.  The  hottest 
period  of  the  day  was  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  coolest  perhaps 
four  or  five  in  the  morning.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  so  bad  that  several  of  our 
dogs  went  completely  blind  for  the  time, 
through  the  swelling  of  their  eyes, 
and  all  of  them  were  lame  from  run- 
ning sores  caused  by  the  mosquito  stings 
on  the  line  where  the  hair  meets  the  pad 
of  the  foot.  It  is  true  that  on  our  entire 
expedition  we  had  no  experience  that 
more  nearly  deserved  the  name  of  suf- 
fering than  this  of  the  combined  heat 
and  mosquitoes  of  our  Coppermine  River 
summer. 

By  the  last  week  in  July  we  had  pro- 
ceeded up-stream  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Kendall  River,  which  flows  in 
from  the  west  from  Dismal  Lake.  We 
had  continually  been  putting  off  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  hoping  to  find  a 
better  place,  and  also  being  in  no  hurry, 
for  we  did  not  think  the  Rae  River  Es- 
kimos would  reach  Dismal  Lake  before 
early  August.  We  finally  selected  for 
the  crossing  a strip  of  river  where  there 
is  half  a mile  of  quiet  water  between 
two  strong  rapids,  built  a raft  from  dry 
spruce  growing  near  the  river,  and  got 
across  with  all  our  belongings,  includ- 
ing at  that  time  about  three  hundred 
pounds  of  dry  caribou  meat.  Immediate- 
ly upon  landing  on  the  west  side  we 
cached  the  meat  safely  in  a rock  crevice, 
under  huge  stones,  intending  it  for  a 
store  against  some  future  emergency,  but 
our  fortunes  never  brought  us  back  to 
the  place  again;  so  doubtless  it  is  there 
yet  unless  some  wandering  Eskimo  may 
have  happened  to  find  it. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Dismal  Lake, 
which  we  reached  in  a two-days’  march 
from  the  Coppermine,  we  ran  completely 
cut  of  food  for  the  only  time  in  our 
period  of  fourteen  months  of  absence 
from  our  base  at  Cape  Parry.  Of  course, 
in  an  extremity  we  could  have  gone  back 
to  where  we  had  cached  the  dried  meat 


two  days  before,  but  our  general  policy 
was  never  to  retreat,  for  we  knew  well 
that  the  chances  of  food  ahead  were  al- 
ways a little  better  than  behind.  The 
morning  of  July  29th  I broke  the  rule 
against  shooting  ptarmigan,  and  used  one 
of  my  valuable  Mannlicher  - Schoenauer 
bullets  to  secure  half  a pound  of  meat. 
That  half-pound  was  the  breakfast  for 
the  four  of  us,  and  the  dogs,  poor  fellows, 
got  nothing.  But  our  fortune  was  soon 
to  turn,  for  when  immediately  after 
breakfast  I climbed  the  high  hill  behind 
our  camp  I saw  a caribou  coming  from 
the  north  and  disappearing  among  some 
liills  to  the  east  in  a way  to  make  it  un- 
certain in  just  what  direction  he  was 
going.  The  three  of  us  therefore  started 
to  meet  him  by  different  routes.  It  hap- 
pened that  I was  the  one  to  get  sight 
of  him  first,  and  it  turned  out  he  had  a 
companion  that  must  evidently  have  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  hills  a moment  before 
I turned  my  field-glasses  that  way.  The 
two  of  them  were  in  good  flesh,  so  that 
by  four  in  the  afternoon  both  ourselves 
and  our  dogs  had  had  a square  meal  of 
better  meat  than  ordinary. 

Dismal  Lake  is  incorrectly  placed  on 
the  maps  as  three  separate  lakes,  con- 
nected by  rivers.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  one  lake  extending  in  a general  east- 
and-west  direction,  with  a length  of  about 
thirty-six  miles,  and  the  width  varying 
from  three  or  four  miles  down  to  a hun- 
dred yards  or  so.  At  the  point  where  we 
struck  the  lake  it  is  filled  with  willow- 
covered  islands.  Here  we  knew  from  Es- 
kimo report  that  a ford  existed,  but  the 
Eskimos  who  cross  by  it  every  year  put 
up  no  guide  - posts,  and  no  trails  are 
visible,  so  that  it  took  me  half  a day  of 
wading  back  and  forth  before  the  ford 
was  discovered.  I had  chosen  this  job 
as  rather  more  interesting  than  hunting, 
and  expected  it  to  take  me  only  a few 
minutes,  so  I had  sent  the  two  Eskimos 
off  to  hunt  while  I looked  for  the  ford. 
While  I was  at  it  and  wading  about 
nearly  neck-deep  in  the  cold  water  a 
sudden  cold  rain-storm  came  up  which 
quickly  brought  the  Eskimos  back  from 
their  caribou-hunt  to  our  comfortable 
tent,  while  it  of  course  did  not  restrain 
me  from  my  search  for  the  ford,  as  I 
was  already  soaked  to  the  neck.  It  was 
rather  a cheerless  job,  and  one  of  which 
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ages  of  which  among  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska  and  the  Mackenzie  I am  too 
familiar;  but  it  seemed  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  staved  off  for  more  than  a 
year  or  two,  anyway,  for  the  fact  of  my 
living  with  the  Eskimos  was  already  well 
known,  and  both  the  traders  and  mis- 
sionaries who  operate  through  Fort  Nor- 
man would  be  sure  to  make  use  of  the 
information.  While  I regretted  the  event 
in  general,  I was  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
a service,  as  I thought,  to  my  friends 
Melvill  and  Hornby;  so  next  day  I took 
Jimmie  and  two  of  his  Slavey  compan- 
ions to  within  a mile  or  two  of  an  Eskimo 
encampment,  and  left  them  there  in  hid- 
ing behind  a hill  while  I went  to  the 
Eskimos  to  ask  their  permission  to  bring 
the  Indians  into  camp. 

At  first  the  Eskimos  refused  flatly.  They 
said  that  they  themselves  had  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Indians ; that  their 
ancestors  had  had  but  rare  contact  with 
them,  and  that  this  contact  had  never 
been  friendly;  that  sometimes  Indians 
had  killed  them  and  sometimes  they  had 
killed  some  Indians,  and  that  now  no 
doubt  these  Indians  had  treacherous  in- 
tentions in  wanting  to  be  introduced 
into  camp.  Through  our  long  residence 
with  them,  however,  Natkusiak  and  I had 
their  confidence  so  fully  that  we  finally 
talked  them  into  allowing  the  Indians  to 
come,  on  the  condition  that  they  leave 
their  weapons  behind  them. 

When  I returned  to  Jimmie  with  this 
ultimatum  the  Indians  in  their  turn  said 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Eskimos  were 
clear:  that  they  intended  to  get  them  un- 
armed into  their  clutches  and  murder 
them,  and  Jimmie  would  have  nothing 
more  of  the  adventure.  His  backing  out 
at  this  stage,  however,  did  not  suit  me,  for 
the  Eskimos  were  sure  to  take  that  as  a 
sign  of  treachery,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a day  until  every  Eskimo  party  in  the 
neighborhood  was  on  its  way  to  the  coast 
in  a retreat  in  which  they  would  have 
abandoned  their  sleds,  their  skins  in- 
tended for  clothing,  and  through  which 
we  would  lose  prestige  by  having  brought 
this  calamity  upon  them.  Natkusiak 
and  I therefore  took  the  Indians  prac- 
tically by  force  into  camp,  threatening 
them  with  all  sorts  of  dire  results  if  they 
backed  out.  The  Eskimos7  reception  of 
the  Indians  was  friendly.  The  Indians 
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were  dressed  in  white  men's  clothing, 
and  were  not  at  all  what  the  Eskimos  had 
expected  Indians  to  be  like;  and  in  fact 
several  of  them  said  to  me  at  once  that 
had  they  known  the  Indians  were  like  this 
they  would  not  have  been  so  frightened 
of  them. 

This  was  early  September,  and  the 
nights  were  dark  at  midnight.  We  had 
brought  the  Indians  to  camp  about  sun- 
down, and  an  hour  later,  when  supper 
had  been  eaten,  the  Eskimos  invited  the 
Indians  to  come  and  sleep  in  their  tents ; 
but  this  the  Indians  would  not  do,  say- 
ing that  it  was  their  custom  to  sit  beside 
the  fire.  This  seemed  to  the  Eskimos  a 
strange  thing,  but  to  me  it  was  a self- 
evident  fib.  The  Indians  were  simply  too 
frightened  to  trust  themselves  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  Eskimos.  Natkusiak  and 
I therefore  sat  up  with  the  Indians  for 
an  hour  or  two  until  all  the  Eskimos  were 
sound  asleep,  and  then  finally,  by  lying 
down  one  on  either  side,  we  got  the 
Indians  to  go  to  sleep  between  us.  The 
next  morning  after  breakfast  the  In- 
dians invited  the  Eskimos  to  accompany 
them  down  to  their  lodges,  where  they 
had  considerable  quantities  of  smoked 
caribou  meat,  caribou  fat,  and  marrow- 
bones. Seven  of  the  Eskimos  went,  in- 
cluding two  women,  and  much  of  the 
forenoon  was  spent  in  the  commodious 
lodges  of  the  Slaveys  in  feasting  and  in 
exchanging  opinions,  in  all  of  which  I 
had  to  act  as  interpreter. 

Finally,  when  the  feast  was  over  and 
the  Eskimos  were  apparently  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  Jimmie  brought  forward  a 
package  of  pictures  of  saints  and  holy 
men,  and  made  a little  speech  in  which 
he  asked  me  to  tell  the  Eskimos  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  of  a bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  the 
bishop  said  that  if  they  were  good  men 
and  never  killed  any  more  Indians  and 
abjured  their  heathenish  practices  he 
would  come  and  build  a mission  among 
them  and  would  convert  them  to  the  true 
faith.  This  speech,  which  meant  so  much 
to  the  Indian,  would  of  course  have  meant 
nothing  to  the  Eskimos,  for  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  good  bishop  or  of 
the  faith  he  preaches.  Jimmie  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  a picture  for  each 
of  them,  and  that  if  they  would  take 
them  and  wear  them  over  their  hearts 
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the  pictures  would  protect  them  from  all 
evil  and  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them. 
Without  translating  any  of  these  things, 
1 took  the  pictures  and  gave  them  to  the 
Eskimos. 

It  turned  out  that  Jimmie  had  had  no 
commission  from  Hornby,  and  that  he 
had  merely  from  overhearing  Melvill’s 
and  Hornby’s  conversation  found  out 
that  I was  a friend  of  theirs,  and  he  had 
used  this  knowledge  in  a confidence  game 
of  his  own,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
become  the  first  Indian  who  had  been  in 
friendly  contact  with  the  Eskimos,  that 
he  might  thereafter  pride  himself  on  that 
fact,  and  might  be  able  to  represent  him- 
self to  the  bishop  as  having  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  spread  of  the  faith  among 
the  Eskimos.  Apparently  the  results  have 
been  what  he  desired,  for  I have  heard 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sent  in 
missionaries  at  once,  who  arrived  among 
the  Eskimos  soon  after  we  left  them, 
and  whose  work  in  that  field  will  no  doubt 
continue  indefinitely. 

Among  other  things,  Jimmie  told  me 
that  Melvill  and  Hornby  were  some- 


where on  Great  Bear  Lake.  This  was 
good  news,  and  from  that  time  I was 
continually  on  the  lookout  for  some  signs 
of  them.  Finally,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, it  happened  that  the  pursuit  of 
a large  band  of  bull  caribou  had  taken 
me  a long  distance  away  from  our  camp,’ 
and  when  I finally  shot  three  of  the  ani- 
mals it  was  on  a slope  of  a hill  facing 
the  southwest.  While  I was  skinning 
them  I happened  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  Bear  Lake,  which  lay  some  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  there,  not  more  than 
a mile  away,  was  pitched  a tepee.  I took 
this  for  an  Indian  camp,  but  went  up  to 
it  to  make  inquiries  about  my  friends, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  their  camp.  They 
had  a day  or  two  before  heard  from 
Jimmie  about  my  presence  in  the  coun- 
try, and  were  also  looking  for  ma  They 
had  been  down  on  the  Mackenzie  River 
in  the  Summer,  and  had  some  news  of 
the  outside  world.  King  Edward  was 
dead,  and  a heavier  than  air  flying- 
inachine  had  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel. This  news,  not  half  a year  old,  was 
fresh  news  indeed  in  that  country. 


A Folk-Song 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

IN  the  dark  my  mother  wakes  me, 
Sighing,  “Ah,  my  heart  will  grieve 
When  my  little  one  forsakes  me  I” 

In  the  light  my  locks  she  dresses, 

In  the  sunlight  stoops  to  weave 
All  my  purple-flowing  tresses. 

When  the  moon-rays  shine  most  brightly 
Then  she  winds  my  girdlestead, 
Sighing  as  she  ties  it  tightly. 

In  the  dark  my  mother’s  weeping 
For  the  time  when  I shall  wed — 

Ah!  the  time  so  slow  in  creeping! 
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The  Little  Wet  Foot 

BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS — PART  I 


I SAW  her  again  yesterday.  The  day 
before  yesterday  was  forty-eight  years 
ago,  when  I was  twelve  and  she  was 
twenty.  So,  then,  Anne  Mackeel  is  sixty- 
eight  to-day;  as  tall  and  straight  and 
slim  she  is  as  that  young  girl  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  She  was  beautiful  then ; 
she  is  a stately,  handsome  old  lady  now; 
wrinkled,  yes,  and  silver-haired,  but  her 
profile  is  unchanged : I should  have  been 
sure  of  her  even  without  the  name. 
“ Miss  Mackeel  ” her  companion  called 
her  as  they  passed.  So  she  did  not  marry 
her  captain,  after  all!  I wonder  why? 
Yesterday  snow  was  falling,  and  a tiny 
drift  had  eddied  in  at  the  sidewalk  pas- 
sageway through  the  awning  that  led 
from  the  door  of  the  handsome  residence 
to  the  door  of  the  handsome  limousine. 
I stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage- 
way to  let  them  cross  before  me  down 
the  awning-covered  path;  in  a moment 
the  limousine  rolled  silently  away.  With 
my  foot  I pressed  down  and  smoothed  out 
the  imprint  of  Anne  Mackeel’s  footstep 
in  the  tiny  drift  of  snow. 

When  I was  twelve  the  year  was  1864. 
In  ’59  we  had  come  out  from  England  to 
Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence 
of  the  Bahamas.  My  father  was  an  under 
secretary  of  the  governor’s  suite.  It  is 
little  enough  that  I remember  clearly  of 
Nassau  in  those  first  two  years  except 
the  strangeness  of  the  tropics  to  a Lon- 
don-bred  lad  like  me:  the  dazzling  bright- 
ness of  the  sunshine,  the  glare  of  the 
white  streets  and  the  high,  white  garden 
walls,  the  white  houses  and  the  miles  of 
white  beach  all  flashing  back  the  ever- 
lasting sun;  and  the  trees  that  were  so 
queer  to  me  then — cocoa  and  date-palms 
and  banana  and  banyans;  and  the  gar- 
dens behind  the  high  walls,  full  of  cacti 
and  aloes,  luscious  fruits  and  gorgeous 
flowers.  The  harbor  seemed  always  at 
our  feet;  so  smooth  and  still  it  was, 
“ mottled  green  like  polished  malachite  ” ; 
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across  its  mouth,  the  cay,  Hog  Island, 
a gleaming  chalk-line;  and  beyond,  the 
purple  of  the  deep  sea,  sharp-edged  where, 
at  the  horizon,  it  touched  the  glittering 
sky.  But,  of  course,  all  that  was  the 
same  in  *64 — is  the  same  now.  Of  the 
town  itself,  as  I said,  I remember  almost 
nothing.  The  Nassau  of  those  first  years 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  Nassau  of  war 
days.  We  were  home  in  England  before 
it  settled  back  to  sleep  again. 

Nassau  as  I shall  always  think  of  it 
was  a town  that  had  gone  mad.  It  never 
slept.  It  was  a town  of  exultation;  a 
town  washed  by  a tide  of  gold  that  was 
at  the  flood  for  four  years — a tide  that 
ebbed  in  a day.  The  very  children  were 
rich;  the  most  trivial  errand  brought  its 
reward  in  gold.  Negroes  who  had  been 
sponge-divers  or  wreckers  along  the  cays 
overnight  grew  rich  for  life,  or  it  should 
have  been  for  life,  but  they,  and  the 
whites  too,  flung  wealth  away  as  fast  as 
wealth  came  to  them.  None  stopped  to 
remember  that  such  days  would  end,  and 
that  they  would  never  see  their  like  again. 

Hundreds  crowded  in  where  there  had 
been  but  scores : gamblers,  speculators, 
sharpers,  free  niggers,  Yankee  spies,  ad- 
venturesses ; every  house  save  govern- 
ment’s was  an  inn.  And  the  yeast  that 
set  them  all  rising  — the  crews  of  the 
blockade  - runners  and  the  privateers — 
came  and  caroused,  and  went  and  came 
again,  and  always  brought  more  gold. 
Those  years  we  never  heard  the  thunder 
of  the  surf,  for  night  and  day  the  roar- 
ing town  drowned  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
That  is  the  town  of  my  memory  when  I 
hear  the  name  “ Nassau.” 

At  first  when  the  talk  of  my  elders 
turned  to  war  over  in  America — which  I 
had  never  seen — it  meant  little  enough 
to  me.  And  no  one  could  see  then  that 
we  would  be  touched  by  it  over  there  in 
dreamy  Nassau.  I remember  the  first 
blockade -runner  that  came  in  — eight 
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months  after  the  war  in  the  States  began ; 
there  was  a rush  to  the  wharf  when  the 
news  spread.  “ Cotton  again !”  cried  my 
father.  “ What  a price  that  will  bring  in 
England  I”  What  a price  it  brought 
there  in  Nassau!  Even  then  speculation 
began,  and  soon  enough  after  that  De- 
cember day  our  island  of  New  Provi- 
dence went  mad.  Each  month  the  fleet 
grew.  Each  day  the  excitement  and  the 
turbulence  increased.  Ships,  most  often 
bound  for  Wilmington,  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor  bearing  the  ventures  of  half 
lie  inhabitants  of  the  town — soap,  bul- 
lets, corsets,  pills,  revolvers,  machinery 
from  England  and  Yankeeland — oh  yes, 
from  Yankeeland!  Sixteen  or  eighteen 
days  later  the  ships  steamed  bade  again, 
the  cargoes  they  had  carried  out  re- 
invested in  cotton,  the  ever  more  valuable 
cotton.  Sometimes  there  came  back  only 
the  story  of  a blazing  ship  sighted  on 
some  one  of  the  Cape  Fear  bars;  some- 
times a ship  so  shattered  and  tom  by 
Federal  shells  that  months  must  pass  be- 
fore she  could  sail  again.  Always  there 
were  others  to  take  their  places.  But 
many  a ship  escaped  again  and  again, 
and  their  crews  became  heroes  and  their 
captains  gods  to  us  there  in  Nassau. 
And  so  the  months  sped  till  I was  twelve 
and  the  year  ’64. 

We  were  at  tea  in  the  high- walled  gar- 
den, my  mother  and  father  and  I.  From 
beyond  the  wall  already  came  the  sound 
of  increasing  revelry.  “ There  will  be 
high  carnival  to-night !”  father  grimly 
said.  “ Two  ’runners  came  in  from 
Wilmington  but  an  hour  apart  this  morn- 
ing, and  this  afternoon  the  Saracen  from 
Liverpool,  a steamer  new-built  for  the 
trade.  At  Government  House  we  were 
all  talking  about  her  Buperb  lines.” 

At  that  moment  a servant  brought  a 
letter.  “ Sailor-man  jes’  bring  it  to  de 
door,  massa,”  he  explained.  Father,  sur- 
prised. glanced  at  the  address,  and  then, 
more  greatly  surprised,  said,  “It’s  for 
you,  Esther!”  Mother  tor%  it  open  and 
almost  immediately  gave  a little  cry. 
When  the  servant  had  gone,  my  mother 
read  the  letter  over  again.  And  all  the 
time  father  was  calling:  “What  is  it? 
What  is  it?”  Without  a word  she  sat 
twisting  her  handkerchief  and  untwist- 
ing it  while  he  read.  I listened  and 
watched  with  round-eyed  expectancy. 


“ Good  God !”  father  burst  out,  “ Cam- 
eron must  have  been  cashiered  or  else 
gone  mad!” 

“ Hush  - sh !”  wamingly.  “ Richard,” 
said  my  mother  to  me,  “Captain  Titus, 
of  the  Saracen,  is  to  dine  with  us  to- 
night.” 

By  the  time  an  average  boy  is  twelve 
he  is  a sharp  little  devil.  I had  been 
missing  nothing.  “Is  he  going  to  bring 
Uncle  Cameron  with  him?”  I asked, 
bluntly.  There  was  a heavy  silence. 

Then  my  father  spoke:  “Richard  is 
now  old  enough  to  understand  when  told 
to  keep  a matter  secret.”  Mother  nodded. 
She  was  very  pale.  “Your  uncle  Cam- 
eron Wye  is  this  ‘ Captain  Titus  ’ in  com- 
mand of  the  Saracen,”  he  said. 

“ But,”  I cried,  in  amazement,  “ Uncle 
Cameron  has  just  been  made  a captain 
in  the  Queen’s  Navy!” 

“Precisely  the  reason  you  are  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut,”  said  father. 

After  all,  it  proved  to  be  a matter  not 
so  serious.  My  uncle  had  been  commis- 
sioned a captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  at 
a time  when  there  was  no  ship  for  him 
to  command,  nor  would  there  be  for  six 
months  to  come.  He  had  taken  a leave 
of  absence  for  a year,  and  under  the 
nom  de  guerre  “ Captain  Titus  ” had 
come  out  to  make  his  fortune  by  run- 
ning the  blockade.  “My  sympathies  are 
all  with  the  Southern  Confederacy,”  he 
said  that  night.  “ I can  help  these  plucky 
rebels  mightily,  and  turn  a pretty  penny 
for  myself  besides!”  My  uncle  Cameron 
Wye  was  not  the  only  officer  of  the 
Queen’s  to  do  that  very  thing — a fact 
that  is  well  known  to-day  and  was  pretty 
well  known  at  the  time,  though  not,  of 
course,  “officially.” 

I shall  never  forget  that  night  when 
my  uncle  came  to  dinner.  He  had  been 
on  the  India  station  for  several  years  be- 
fore we  came  to  the  Bahamas,  so  that  I 
had  been  too  young  then  to  remember  him 
now.  He  was  a big  man  with  a round, 
red,  but  nevertheless  handsome  face,  and 
a frequent  laugh  so  deep  and  hearty  that 
it  all  but  set  the  dishes  clattering.  What 
with  his  personality,  and  what  with  his 
being  a captain  of  the  Queen’s  Navy  and 
at  the  same  time  about  to  become  one 
of  those  idols,  a blockade-runner,  it  was 
not  five  minutes  before  I had  him  the 
Zeus  of  all  my  gods.  And  from  the  first 
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he  took  & fancy  to  me.  “ What  a strap- 
per you  are  grown  to  be.  Bichard !”  he 
cried,  holding  me  off  at  arm’s-length. 
“ Esther,  the  lad’s  fifteen  if  he  is  a day  l” 
Then  turning  to  me:  “Into  the  navy 
with  you,  sir — ’tis  high  time  you  were 
on  the  way  to  the  quarter-deck!”  and  his 
great  laugh  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
young  tamarind-tree  above  us. 

That  was  the  dry  season  with  us  there 
in  the  Bahamas,  and  tea  and  dinner  each 
day  were  set  out  in  the  garden.  After 
the  dinner  was  done  and  the  servants  had 
been  sent  away,  we  sat  talking  until  so 
late — unheard  of  liberty  for  me — that  the 
moon  (in  its  last  quarter)  had  risen.  Not 
a breath  of  air  stirred  the  candle-flames; 
it  was  a perfect  tropic  night.  Uncle 
Cameron  was  eager  to  hear  stories  of  the 
running  of  the  blockade,  and  there  were 
scores  to  tell.  I told  many  of  them ; there 
was  little  else  for  which  I had  ears  in 
those  days.  One  story  I must  suppose 
I told  with  much  unconscious  vehemence 
— what  wonder,  with  the  laughter  and 
cheers  of  the  rollicking  blockade-rpnners 
and  the  wild  strains  of  their  dance-music 
filling  my  ears  from  beyond  the  garden 
wall;  the  moon,  too,  just  coming  up  be- 
hind a thicket  of  cacti  that  cast  fantas- 
tic shadows  undispelled  by  the  dwindling 
candles’  light;  and  the  air  languorous 
with  the  heavy  scent  of  flowers  in  which 
was  strangely  mingled  the  tang  of  salt 
air  from  the  invisible  sea! — “And  then, 
sir,”  I finished,  “ strike  me  dead  if  the 
Yankees  didn’t  ’bout  ship  and  run/” 

My  uncle  roared  with  laughter  and 
gave  me  a great  slap  upon  the  knee. 
“Bravo,  Dick!”  he  cried.  “We  should 
make  a blockade-runner  of  you  before 
you  put  on  the  Queen’s  uniform!” 

“ Stop  it,  Cameron !”  my  mother  cried, 
sharply.  “ The  boy  is  wild  enough  now.” 

“Go  to  bed,  Richard!”  thundered  my 
father;  and  I went,  with  my  pulses  jump- 
ing because  of  the  thought  that  had  been 
put  into  my  head. 

I think  of  all  his  lovable  qualities  that 
which  most  endeared  my  unde  Cameron 
to  me  was  his  almost  boyish  exuberance 
and  enthusiasm.  Nothing  would  do  next 
morning  but  we  must  all  inspect  the 
Baracen  with  him.  Of  a truth  she  was  a 
glorious  little  craft — though  not  so  little, 
after  all,  with  her  hundred-and-ninety- 
foot  length  and  twenty-two-and-a-half- 


foot  beam — I had  all  her  dimensions  by 
heart  before  I was  aboard  of  her.  Even 
my  father,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sea 
and  its  ships,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of 
the  Saracen . There  was  much  of  the 
greyhound  about  her;  lean  she  looked, 
and  as  the  greyhound  seems  stripped  of 
very  hair  for  speed,  so  she,  too,  was 
stripped  down  to  sleekness;  also  there 
was  about  her  that  same  expression  of 
slyness  and  easy  grace;  even  her  paddle- 
wheel  boxes  someway  lacked  the  usual 
clumsiness.  Of  her  spars  there  were  left 
only  the  lower  masts,  no  yards,  and  but 
little  rigging;  on  the  foremast  a crow’s- 
nest  for  a lookout.  And  when  we  stood 
on  her  deck — but  eight  feet  above  the 
water  - line,  and  when  Uncle  Cameron 
pointed  out  the  device  for  telescoping  the 
smoke-pipe,  and  the  appliance  that  en- 
abled them  to  blow  off  steam  under  water 
that  there  might  be  no  sound,  and  when 
he  had  taken  us  down  to  see  her  engine- 
room,  my  pride  in  being  nephew  to  such 
a ship  grew  almost  more  than  I could 
carry. 

“But  where  are  her  guns,  Cameron?” 
my  mother  asked. 

“Where  are  her  guns,  Richard?”  he 
turned  to  me. 

“ There  isn’t  a gun  aboard !”  I shrilled, 
proud  of  my  knowledge.  “ You’d  be 
pirates  if  you  fired  as  much  as  a revolver- 
shot!”  and  Uncle  Cameron  nodded  ap- 
provingly and  beamed. 

“We  coal  to-morrow,”  he  said  in  reply 
to  father — “ Welsh  coal—” 

“I  know  — Welsh  coal  makes  no 
smoke!”  I broke  in. 

He  smiled  at  me;  then,  lowering  his 
voice:  “By  Friday  noon  the  cargo  will 
be  aboard;  we  sail — ” He  gave  a swift 
glance  all  around;  abruptly:  “No  one 
knows  when  we  sail!  Yankee  ships  of 
war  are  in  the  offing  just  outside  the 
neutrality  line;  Yankee  spies  to  signal 
them  are  everywhere.” 

My  father  would  not  let  me  go  aboard 
the  Saracen  again.  “ You  are  getting  en- 
tirely too  much  sea-talk  as  it  is,”  he  said. 
“ If  I hear  you  have  been  aboard,  Richard, 
I’ll  gate  you  for  ten  days  1”  So  I had  to 
make  my  devotions  from  the  shore;  I 
remember  that  I sat  for  hours  watching 
the  men  give  the  Saracen  her  war-paint 
— grayish-white  that  would  blend  with 
the  night  shadows  to  a nicety. 
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Uncle  Cameron  was  at  the  house  each 
evening  for  dinner;  except  for  that  time 
it  was  little  we  saw  of  him.  When  he 
was  not  aboard  his  ship  or  at  dinner  with 
us  (and  he  used  to  leave  soon  after),  he 
was  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  “ pick- 
ing up  pointers  on  how  the  other  fellows 
ran  the  blockade” — so  he  said.  But  one 
evening  shortly  after  he  had  left  us  I 
was  sent  to  him  with  a message  from 
father,  and  I found  him  dancing  with 
a tall  young  lady  and  enjoying  himself 
famously.  He  seemed  none  too  pleased 
to  see  me.  When  I lingered — “ Go  home, 
Richard,”  he  said,  crossly.  “ This  is  no 
place  for  a child!”  And  indeed  there 
was  a deal  of  cork-popping,  and  out  on 
the  veranda,  by  the  light  from  the  win- 
dows, groups  of  men  were  playing  pitch- 
and-toss  with  sovereigns  and  gold  crowns 
and  Yankee  eagles  and  double-eagles  as 
though  they  had  been  sixpences,  and 
swearing  in  five  languages. 

Friday  night  came,  and  the  Saracen 
was  still  in  port.  When  dinner  that  night 
was  done,  Uncle  Cameron  did  not  hurry 
away ; he  seemed  several  times  just  about 
to  say  something,  and  then  to  change 
his  mind.  But  presently  he  began  in  a 
casual  way:  “Very  pathetic  case  up  at 
the  hotel.  A young  lady  from  Alabama 
— I think  it’s  Alabama  that  she  said — 
has  been  in  a convent  somewhere  in 
France  ever  since  before  the  war.  Her 
father’s  a colonel  in  a Confederate  regi- 
ment, and  awhile  ago  she  heard  that  he 
had  lost  his  leg  in  an  action.  He  is  near 
Wilmington  somewhere,  and  she’s  come 
all  the  way  over  here  to  go  to  him.  Now 
these  scoundrels  want  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, gold,  to  take  her  there,  and  she  hasn’t 
that  much  money.” 

“And  so  you  have  promised  to  take 
her  I” 

“My  gracious,  Esther!  Who  told 
you  ?” 

“You  have,”  mother  said.  “Who  is 
traveling  with  her?” — sharply. 

“ A — her  servant — a negress.”  There 
was  a long  silence;  then  Uncle  Cameron 
became  suddenly  very  angry  and  pounded 
on  the  table  with  his  big,  sunburned  fist. 
“I  call  it  a shame,”  he  cried,  in  his  big, 
deep  voice,  “ that  a poor  little  girl — ” 

“Bring  your  passenger  here  to  dinner 
to-morrow  night,”  said  mother,  suddenly. 

All  the  anger  faded  instantly  from 


Uncle  Cameron’s  face.  “That’s  what  I 
call  Christian,  Essie,”  he  said,  genially, 
and  soon  after  hurried  off  to  the  Royal 
Victoria. 

The  “ poor  little  girl  ” came  next  night, 
and  I scarcely  think  that  I was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  was  the  same  tall 
young  lady  who  had  been  Uncle  Came- 
ron’s partner  in  the  dance.  When  the 
introductions,  with  much  ceremony,  had 
been  made  and  we  had  learned  that  our 
guest  was  Miss  Anne  Mackeel,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  the  States,  I felt  that  my  uncle 
was  looking  at  me  with  some  uneasiness. 
So,  when  I had  the  chance,  I put  my 
tongue  in  my  cheek  and  gave  a most 
elaborate  wink,  at  which  he  burst  into  so 
great  a laugh  that  the  tears  came. 

But  in  spite  of  all  Uncle  Cameron’s 
forced  cheerfulness  that  dinner  dragged 
lamentably.  It  was  little  enough  that 
Miss  Mackeel  had  to  say.  Once  mother 
inquired  kindly  about  her  father.  The 
girl’s  eyes  darted  a furtive  glance;  then, 
without  seeming  ever  to  have  been  raised, 
they  yrere  looking  down  again,  and  her 
low  voice  hoped  that  she  would  find  her 
father  still  alive.  I have  often  wondered 
since  what  Uncle  Cameron  at  that  time 
thought  of  the  one-legged  father  near 
Wilmington.  I believe  now  that  all  along 
he  was  in  two  minds. 

The  servants  cleared  the  table  of  all 
but  the  candles  and  the  glasses.  The 
grown  folks  talked  steadily,  but  what 
talk  I heard  interested  me  not  at  all ; my 
thoughts  were  given  to  boyish  envy  that 
a mere  girl  was  to  run  the  blockade  with 
Uncle  Cameron  in  the  Saracen.  But 
presently  I had  very  big  ears.  “ Oh  no,” 
my  uncle  Cameron  was  saying,  “ you  will 
see  that  not  one  of  the  crew  will  let  him- 
self be  left  behind.”  From  beyond  the 
wall  there  came  faintly  the  chorus  of  a 
song,  whose  words  we  were  doubtless  for- 
tunate in  not  being  able  to  understand. 
Uncle  Cameron  laughed  with  much  good- 
humor,  and  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  sound.  “ Those  are 
my  lads  now  — those  of  them  who  are 
ashore.  How  can  I be  so  positive,  Miss 
Mackeel?  Because  that  is  a British 
sailors’  song,  and  we  happen  to  be  the  only 
British  ship  in  port  just  now.  But” — 
turning  to  father  again — “ thqy  know  we 
may  sail  at  any  time  after  shore-leave  has 
expired,  and  they  risk  losing  too  much  to 
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miss  the  trip.  So  they’ll  help  one  another 
along,  and  you’ll  hear  them  going  by  on 
their  way  to  the  Saracen  at  twelve.” 

It  was  growing  late;  several  of  the 
candles  had  burned  out,  and  now  over- 
head through  the  trees  we  could  see  the 
velvety  sky  and  the  blazing,  low-hung 
Btars.  Another  candle  went  out,  and  the 
faces  drew  yet  farther  back  into  the 
gloom.  Uncle  Cameron  pushed  back  his 
chair.  “It  is  nearly  time!” 

“You  sail  to-night?”  mother  whispered, 
anxiously.  I held  my  breath — we  all  did 
— for  the  answer. 

“ At  dawn,”  he  said. 

And  then  I made  my  plan.  “You’ll 
hear  them  going  by  at  twelve,”  Uncle 
Cameron  had  said.  For  a time  it  seemed 
that  those  about  the  table  must  hear  the 
thumping  of  my  heart. 

“Captain  Titus”  (all  the  evening  we 
had  called  him  “ Captain  Titus,”  and  had 
treated  him  as  but  an  old-time  friend; 
e£  us  all,  mother  was  best  at  the  merry 
game ; that  she  was  his  sister  no  one  could 
have  guessed) — “ Captain  Titus,”  mother 
said,  “I  have  a little  something  for  you; 
will  you  come  to  the  house  until  I give 
it  you?” 

They  were  gone  some  little  time.  Miss 
Mackeel  and  father  fell  to  talking  of  the 
war  over  in  the  States.  “Richard,  fetch 
me  a cheroot,”  father  said,  and  then  went 
ea  with  his  talk  with  Miss  Mackeel.  I 
was  glad  enough  to  have  something  to 
do,  for  excitement  was  almost  bursting 
me.  In  the  dark  hall  I came  upon  moth- 
er and  Uncle  Cameron. 

“ What  do  you  want,  Richard  ?”  mother 
sharply  asked. 

“ Cheroot  for  father,”  I explained.  They 
were  silent  as  I passed,  but  before  I was 
out  of  ear-shot  I had  heard:  “I  do  not 
like  her,  Cameron.  Be  warned!”  And 
as  I came  back:  “I  am  not  thinking 
now  of  the  proprieties!”  . . . “But  her 
crippled  father,  Essie?”  . . . “Oh,  fol- 
derol!”  mother  scornfully  said. 

They  followed  me  out  into  the  garden. 
“Are  you  ready,  Miss  Mackeel?”  Uncle 
Cameron  asked.  To  me  the  leave-tak- 
ings consumed  an  age.  But  at  last  they 
were  gone — they  two,  and  Miss  Mackeel’s 
fat  old  negress,  scarcely  able  to  walk 
after  being  roused  from  sleep.  Without 
waiting  to  be  sent,  I kissed  my  parents 
good  night  and  went  ostensibly  to  bed. 


It  seemed  that  father  and  mother  would 
never  go  to  sleep.  Whenever  I would 
think  they  were,  the  low  murmur  would 
begin  again,  and  for  a time  I gave  up 
hope.  Then  in  the  silence  I gave  my 
ears  to  the  noises  from  without. 

Presently  I heard  them  coming — 
(no  mistaking  the  voices  of  “the  only 
British  crew  in  port”) — the  sailors  of 
the  Saracen . Half  stifled  with  excite- 
ment and  fear,  I dropped  noiselessly  into 
the  garden  just  as  they  had  passed,  and 
in  a moment  I was  through  the  gate  and 
close  at  their  heels.  There  was  such  a 
loud  and  vigorous  quarrel  going  on  that 
no  one  gave  me  any  heed  until  we  were 
all  tumbling  into  the  boat.  Then — 
“Who’s  here?”  said  one. 

“I’m  the  ship’s  new  cabin-boy,”  I an- 
swered, very  frightened.  So  he  cuffed 
me  on  the  ear  for  presuming  to  speak 
up  to  my  betters,  as  he  said,  and  then 
held  me  kindly  between  his  knees  all  the 
way  out  to  the  Saracen.  The  boat’s 
crew,  whom  I had  most  feared,  were 
sulky  from  sleepiness  and  a long,  dull 
evening  aboard;  they  pulled  in  sullen 
silence,  and  did  not  seem  to  see  that  I 
was  there  at  all. 

We  all  scrambled  up  the  ladder  aboard 
the  Saracen , and  instantly  I saw  my 
chance  I It  was  high  tide  for  luck;  a 
boat  had  not  been  hoisted  up  to  the 
davits,  but  still  stood  on  deck  in  its 
chocks.  I dropped  down  and,  in  the 
confusion  and  the  dark,  crawled  between 
it  and  the  bulwarks,  and  lay  there 
panting,  expecting  every  instant  to  be 
dragged  out  by  the  legs.  Presently  only 
I and  the  anchor - watch  were  left  on 
deck.  I thought  of  my  father,  and  shiv- 
ered; then  of  my  mother,  and  I all  but 
cried;  then,  such  was  the  reaction  from 
my  long  overtaut  nerves,  I fell  fast  asleep. 

My  eyes  opened  upon  a pearl  - gray 
void,  the  sky — a narrow  strip  between 
the  bulwarks  and  the  sheltering  boat’s 
gunwale.  I almost  gasped  aloud  as  re- 
alization came  to  me  of  where  I was. 
The  deck  vibrated  with  the  pulsing  en- 
gines. The  Saracen  was  under  way. 
Now  I heard  a loud-whispered  order  and 
the  rush  and  patter  of  the  sailors’  bare 
feet;  now  only  the  low  drum  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheels and  the  swash  and  slap  of 
the  water  alongside.  Almost  immediately 
that  I awoke  came  the  lift  of  the  open 
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sea.  I lay  there  for  what  seemed  hours 
and  hours,  and  all  my  cold  muscles  stiff- 
ened, and  the  hard  deck-planks  seemed 
to  grow  burning  hot;  yet  now  I had  be- 
gun to  be  afraid,  and  dared  not  shift  to 
ease  a single  ache.  The  strip  of  sky 
grew  yellow — pink;  there  was  the  smell 
of  sunrise  in  the  air.  Suddenly  my 
uncle’s  voice  almost  at  my  head : “ Hoist 
that  boat  outboard!”  I shut  my  eyes 
as  the  tackles  began  to  creak.  One  of 
the  sailors  swore  softly,  and  another  gave 
a great  guffaw : “ O-oo,  you  little  swipe ! 
Stowed  away!”  I knew  that  my  uncle 
Cameron  was  leaning  against  the  bul- 
warks not  two  yards  from  my  head;  I 
felt  him  looking  down  at  me,  but  still  I 
dared  not  open  my  eyes. 

“ Well,  Richard?”  he  said.  It  was  a 
tone  that  I had  never  heard,  so  cold  and 
hard.  I scrambled  to  my  feet  and  stood 
with  hanging  head.  “Well,  Richard?” — 
again ; and  the  sailors  stared  to  hear 
their  captain  call  the  stowaway  by  name. 

And  then  I found  my  tongue.  “I’m 
the  new  cabin-boy,”  I said,  pertly,  and 
for  the  first  time  looked  up  at  him;  I 
had  been  sure  that  he  would  laugh.  He 
stood  rubbing  his  chin  and  staring  coldly 
at  me. 

“ Go  aft,”  was  all  he  said. 

For  a long,  long  while  I stood  at  the 
taffrail  and  stared  back  over  our  path 
bordered  by  the  soapy  lines  from  the 
Saracen's  churning  paddle-wheels;  at 
the  lines’  meeting-point  should  be  Nas- 
sau. And  there  it  was — or  was  that  not, 
after  all,  a cloud  ? I could'not  quite  make 
out,  for  between  us  and  it  was  a dark- 
brown  plume  of  smoke.  Presently  Uncle 
Cameron  came  and  stood  beside  me  at 
the  rail,  and  he,  too,  stared  anxiously  at 
the  smoke,  but  said  nothing;  and  as  for 
me,  I dared  not  speak.  We  both  spun 
about  at  a word. 

“ Good  morning !”  said  a clear,  young 
voice.  At  the  head  of  the  companionway 
stood  Anne  Mackeel,  the  level  rays  of  the 
just-risen  sun  turning  her  fair,  uncovered 
head  to  the  gold  of  honey  in  a new-cut 
comb,  her  great,  dark  eyes  blinking  in 
the  strong  light,  and  the  fresh  morning 
breeze  whipping  the  long,  fringed  ends 
of  her  white  cashmere  shawl.  Uncle 
Cameron  sprang  forward  and  caught  her 
hand  and  shook  it,  and  his  great,  hearty 
voice  cried  a “ Oood  morning  ” so  joy- 


ously that  it  rang  throughout  the  ship. 
Suddenly  she  gave  a startled  cry  and 
pointed  full  at  me. 

“ Why ! Why— Richard !”  Then,  in 
distress:  “Oh,  Captain  Titus! — I did 
not  know — ” 

“ No  one  but  Richard  knew,”  said  my 
uncle,  grimly.  “Richard  and  I met  but 
a few  minutes  ago.  His  case  is  not  yet 
attended  to.” 

“Oh,  can’t  we  — can't  we  take  him 
back?”  she  cried,  and  at  her  earnestness 
and  vehemence  even  I was  surprised. 
“He  is  such  a child,  and — his  mother — 
think  of  his  mother,  if  — if  the  ship 
should  be  captured!” 

My  uncle  Cameron  frowned  and  gazed 
moodily  out  along  our  wake,  then  pointed 
to  the  distant  smoke.  “We  have  been 
chased  since  the  hour  we  left  Nassau, 
and  have  barely  held  our  own.”  Bitter- 
ly: “ Some  spy  has  been  at  work ! But 
for  that,  Richard  would  be  on  his  way 
to  his  mother  now.”  His  former  anger 
at  me  flared  up  again : “ Richard ! What 
of  your  mother,  sir?  It  was  cowardly  of 
you  to  cause  her  such  anxiety !” 

A great  welling  of  unexpected  tears 
choked  me,  and  I could  only  sob:  “I — 
I left  a note.” 

“ Eh  ?”  cried  Uncle  Cameron.  “ What’s 
that? — left  a note?”  He  seemed  vastly 
comforted  by  the  idea  of  the  note.  “ And 
what  did  you  say  in  your  precious 
note  ?” 

“I  said:  ‘I’ve  gone  to  be  a blockade- 
runner  with  Uncle  Cameron  before  I put 
on  the  Queen’s  uniform !’  ” 

And  then  came  the  great  shout  of 
laughter — no  sound  was  ever  sweeter  to 
my  ears!  “ You  young  devil,”  he  roared, 
“down  to  the  cabin  with  you  and  help 
the  steward  set  the  table!” 

All  that  day  we  watched  the  ominous 
smoke-cloud  which  followed,  always  fol- 
lowed, now  gaining  as  some  vagrant 
breeze  caught  her  ship’s  sails,  now  drop- 
ping farther  astern  as  the  Saracen's  more 
powerful  engines  were  matched  against 
the  unaided  engines  of  the  Yankee.  At 
nightfall  we  put  out  all  lights  and 
changed  our  course  a half-point  to  the 
east;  when  daylight  came  the  brown 
plume  was  gone. 

What  a merry  breakfast  we  made  of 
it  there  in  the  Saracen!  — what  merry 
meals  we  made  of  all  of  them!  For  me 
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the  hours  passed  all  too  swift;  it  seemed 
scarce  noon  before  night  had  come  again. 
There  was  another,  too,  for  whom  the 
time  flew  by  as  fast:  that  evening  as 
they  paced  slowly  by,  arm  in  arm,  I 
heard  him  call  her  “Anne.” 

The  third  day. — From  its  dawn  there 
was  no  talk  but  of  the  blockade;  man 
by  man,  I got  the  opinion  of  each  one. 
Old  Ben  King — “BoVn  Ben”;  Sel- 
fridge, our  chief -engineer ; and  Horace 
— “Yankee” — Powell;  among  the  officers 
and  crew  they  were  my  favorites,  but 
Horace  Powell  most  of  all.  I think  that 
it  was  because  the  men  said  that  he  had 
American  Indian  blood  in  him;  whether 
or  not  that  was  true,  it  was  easy  to  be- 
lieve of  him,  with  his  coarse,  black  hair 
and  beady  eyes,  a livid  scar  on  the  cheek 
of  his  dark,  thin  face,  and  a comer  of 

[to  be  cc 


his  thick  lips  drawn  up  in  an  everlasting 
sneer.  To  me  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  romance.  I fairly  hung  upon  his 
few  words. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  tenseness  in- 
creased. In  a few  hours  the  Saracen 
would  be  in  Wilmington;  or  she  would 
be  sunk,  or  else,  aground,  burned  by  our 
own  hands  — spite-work  to  deprive  the 
Yankees  of  their  prize  money;  and  we 
would  be  on  our  way  to  Fort  Lafayette 
in  New  York  Harbor.  At  noon  we 
turned  due  west  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  at  half-speed,  awaiting  the  night, 
the  Saracen  steamed  slowly  in  upon  the 
issue.  How  would  the  run  in  be  made? 
A dash  at  full  speed  through  the  heart 
of  the  blockade? — or  by  stealth  along  the 
coast?  The  New  Inlet? — or  the  river’s 
mouth? 

iCLUDED.] 


In  April 

BY  MARGARET  LEE  ASHLEY 

IF  I am  slow  forgetting, 

It  is  because  the  sun 
Has  such  old  tricks  of  setting 
When  April  days  are  done. 

The  soft  spring  sunlight  traces 
Old  patterns — green  and  gold; 

The  flowers  have  no  new  faces, 

The  very  buds  are  old! 

If  I am  slow  forgetting — 

Ah,  well,  come  back  and  see 
The  same  old  sunbeams  petting 
My  garden-plots  and  me. 

Come  smell  the  green  things  growing, 
The  boxwood  after  rain; 

See  where  old  beds  are  showing 
Their  slender  spears  again. 

At  dusk,  that  fosters  dreaming — 

Come  back  at  dusk  and  rest, 

And  watch  our  old  star  gleaming 
Against  the  primrose  west. 
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Hidden  Between  the  Testaments 

BY  JAMES  THOMPSON  BTXBY,  Ph.D. 


IN  some  of  the  fuller  editions  of  our 
English  Bible  the  marginal  notes  state 
the  years  in  which  the  various  books 
were  believed  to  have  been  written.  To 
the  prophecies  of  Malachi,  with  which 
our  Old  Testament  usually  closes,  the 
date  of  397  before  Christ  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  Biblical  editors.  The  next 
yeai1  in  which,  according  to  these  mar- 
ginal dates,  any  inspired  penman  gave 
to  the  world  a sacred  writing  was  over 
four  centuries  later.  For  it  was  about 
a.d.  52  or  53  that  the  earliest  letters  of 
Paul  were  composed  and  made  public. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures this  interruption  of  the  revelation 
from  on  high  for  over  four  centuries 
seems  very  surprising.  Was  this  gap 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian 
half  of  our  Bible  unbridged  by  any  lit- 
erature sufficiently  valuable  to  have  been 
reverently  bound  up  with  the  other  books? 

Let  us  see.  The  Bible-reader,  on  some 
fortunate  day,  turning  over  an  old  fam- 
ily Bible  or  a fine  pulpit  edition  of 
the  Scriptures,  finds  lurking  between  the 
Testaments,  in  rather  fine  print,  fourteen 
more  books  of  Scripture  in  addition  to 
the  sixty-six  which  he  had  been  told  were 
all  that  made  up  the  Holy  Bible.  He 
reads  them  with  avidity,  continually 
stimulated  by  unexpected  encounters 
with  old  literary  acquaintances.  What 
patriotic  sympathies  thrill  him  as  he 
reads  the  stirring  martial  narratives  of 
the  Maccabean  wars ! What  antique  fairy 
lore,  reminding  him  of  Jacob  Grimm’s 
Household  Tales,  lights  up  with  uncon- 
scious humor  the  Scripture  pages ! A few 
pages  farther  on,  what  terse,  shrewd 
apothegms  and  lofty  philosophic  inter- 
pretations of  divine  things  meet  the  eyes ! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  grand- 
parents are  applied  to  for  further  inform 
mation  about  these  hidden  books  of  the 
Bible  they  freely  confess  that  when,  in 
their  youthful  years,  they  were  shut  up 
on  Sunday  afternoons  with  the  Bible  as 
the  only  reading-matter,  it  was  to  the 
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small  print  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  its 
interesting  short  stories,  almost  modern 
in  their  ingenious  fancies,  that  they 
promptly  turned. 

A ministerial  friend  of  mine,  now 
passed  beyond  the  veil,  used  frankly  to 
acknowledge  his  fondness  for  the  tale  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon.  He  never  got  tired, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  hearing  his  dear 
mother’s  voice  as  she  read  over  and  over 
the  9tory  of  how  Daniel,  by  his  shrewd- 
ness, both  exposed  the  wiles  of  the  idola- 
trous priests  and  killed  the  fierce  monster 
whom  they  worshiped.  The  ingenious 
devices  of  lumps  of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair, 
to  choke  the  adored  dragon,  and  of  ashes 
strewn  over  the  temple  floor  to  disclose 
the  footsteps  of  the  thieving  priests,  are 
quite  in  the  line  of  modern  detective  tales. 

One  of  the  old  anecdotes  about  John 
Bunyan  relates  how  for  a long  period  he 
was  perplexed  by  his  inability  to  find 
within  the  lids  of  his  Bible  certain  as- 
surances of  divine  help  that  had  much 
comforted  him.  For  above  a year  be 
searched  his  Bible  for  these  words  and 
could  not  discover  them.  But  at  last 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  Apocrypha 
books,  he  found  them  in  the  tenth  verse 
and  second  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Many  another  scholar  since  Bunyan’s 
day  has  had  similar  experiences.  He  has 
sought  for  the  Scripture  authority  for 
Milton’s  description  of  Raphael  as  “ the 
affable  angel,”  or  for  Shylock  in  the 
“Merchant  of  Venice”  exclaiming,  "A 
Daniel  come  to  judgment.”  He  has 
wished  to  quote  chapter  and  verse  for 
certain  familiar  texts,  such  as,  “ Unto  you 
is  Paradise  opened,”  “ Wisdom  is  more 
moving  than  any  motion,”  or,  “He  that 
toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled.”  He  has 
been  positive  that  the  answers  were  to 
be  found  in  certain  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  only,  after  long  search,  to  find 
them  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  name  Apocrypha  now  attached  to 
these  fourteen  books  means  primarily 
“ The  Hidden.”  Originally  the  word 
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Apocryphal  meant  simply  the  books  whose 
origin  was  obscure  or  whose  usage  and 
meaning  were  secret.  Neither  among  He- 
brew scholars  nor  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  did  the  word  imply  that  these 
books  were  either  untrustworthy,  spurious, 
or  unworthy  of  religious  use  and  rever- 
ence. The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
which  the  designation  “ Apocryphal ” is 
given  to  these  intermediate  books  dates 
as  late  as  1534,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
in  a depreciatory  sense  was  established  by 
Protestants.  Before  Luther’s  time  they 
were  included  with  Job,  Daniel,  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Ezra,  and  similar  books,  among 
what  was  called  “the  other  writings.” 

The  early  Church  fathers  quote  from 
the  Apocrypha  as  from  “ Holy  Scripture.” 
St.  Augustine  called  them  “canonical,” 
as  also  did  the  Councils  of  Hippo  in  a.d. 
393  and  of  Carthage  in  397.  The  Council 
of  Trent  pronounced  eleven  of  them  to 
be  canonical.  That  is,  it  accepted  all  but 
two  books  of  Esdras  and  The  Prayer  of 
Man  asses.  They  have  been  printed, 
therefore,  as  part  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  most 
Roman  Catholic  Bibles  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
English  Bibles  for  nearly  three  centuries 
after  Luther’s  break  with  Rome  they 
were  printed,  and  they  have  been  read 
in  Protestant  pulpits  during  the  same 
period  as  useful  and  good  for  edification, 
although  not  authoritative  in  proof  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  Homilies  of  the 
Anglican  Church  are  still  full  of  cita- 
tions from  the  Apocrypha  on  an  equal 
level  with  the  canonical  Old  Testament. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1826  that  the 
British  and  American  Bible  societies  ban- 
ished them  as  uninspired  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  other  Biblical  writings  with 
which  for  eighteen  centuries  they  had  been 
contributing  to  the  moral  instruction 
and  spiritual  nurture  of  Christendom. 

Have  these  ancient  books  between  the 
Testaments  deserved  this  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Christian  knowledge 
and  service  ? The  customary  reason 
given  for  this  ecclesiastical  boycott  has 
been  that  they  were  “ uncanonical.” 

Many  Christian  scholars,  however, 
doubt  both  the  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  this  sentence.  For  with  the  rise  of 
modem  Biblical  criticism  the  reasons  on 
which  theologians  had  leaned,  such  as 


that  they  were  written  in  Greek,  not 
in  holy  Hebrew,  that  ancient  rabbis 
and  scholars,  like  Jerome,  had  doubted 
their  canonicity,  and  Protestant  councils 
questioned  their  inspiration,  have  one  by 
one  lost  their  former  force.  Modern 
scholars  think  that  the  Divine  Spirit  was 
quite  as  likely  to  dictate  religious  revela- 
tion in  Greek  as  in  Hebrew,  and  that,  in 
respect  to  scholarly  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  what  is  spiritual  truth,  modern 
critics  and  theologians  are  as  competent 
to  decide  as  ancient  rabbis  or  the  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  of  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

It  does  not  heed  any  lengthy  ex- 
amination to  see  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Apocryphal  writings  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  later  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.  There  is  a similar  mix- 
ture of  fact  and  fiction,  of  the  weak  and 
the  sublime,  of  wisdom  and  fanaticism, 
of  worldly  counsels  and  of  high  spiritual 
insight  and  inspiration. 

There  is  one  merit  which  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Apocryphal  books  pos- 
sess. For  sacred  books  they  are  unusu- 
ally interesting.  I know  that  by  some 
they  have  been  condemned  as  sanguinary, 
fantastic,  worldly,  and  too  similar  to  pro- 
fane literature.  It  may  be  that  it  is  these 
very  qualities  that  have  made  them  so 
attractive  to  dramatists,  musicians,  and 
artists  such  as  Raphael  and  Allston.  Not 
improbably  it  was  these  very  traits  that 
led  so  many  painters  to  employ  their 
skill  in  portraying  Susanna  at  the  Bath, 
Judith  slaying  Holof  ernes,  Jeremiah 
prophesying  in  the  presence  of  Baruch; 
and  that  incited  Handel  to  select  the  ca- 
reer of  Judea’s  greatest  warrior,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  as  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
most  glorious  oratorios.  There  are  no  parts 
of  the  Apocrypha  more  pointedly  secular 
than  are  certain  parts  of  the  canonical  Old 
Testament,  such  as  the  books  of  Esther, 
Canticles,  and  the  older  portions  of  Eccle- 
siastes. Indeed,  the  fictitious  additions  to 
Esther,  made  by  an  unknown  Jew  of 
formal  piety,  seem  directed  to  correct 
what  he  thought  the  godless  omission  of 
the  name  of  God  from  the  canonical  book 
of  Esther. 

The  books  of  the  Maccabees  are  in- 
deed full  of  vindictive  fighting  and  har- 
rowing details  of  terrible  persecutions. 
But  they  are  no  more  bloody  than  the 
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books  of  Joshua  and  Kings;  and  are 
ethically  superior  in  that  the  military 
struggles  described  are  not  for  pur- 
poses of  conquest,  but  for  honorable 
defense  of  homes  and  of  the  God-given 
right  to  worship  Jehovah  rather  than 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  pagan  idols 
and  to  embrace  a polytheistic  cult. 
There  is  no  historical  book  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  is  characterized  by 
a more  pure  and  earnest  patriotism  and 
a nobler  ethical  inspiration  than  the 
First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  in  which  is 
recounted  in  so  direct  and  self -restrained 
a style  the  heroic  struggle  for  political 
and  religious  independence  which  was 
made  by  the  Jewish  people  under  their 
famous  leader,  Judas  the  Hammer,  as  he 
was  called,  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ. 

In  the  story  of  Judith  and  the  grim 
exploit  by  which  she  routs  the  pagan 
invader  who  with  his  ruthless  army 
menaced  her  native  city,  we  have  an- 
other fiery  exhibition  of  that  same  in- 
tense patriotism  that  has  always  so 
characterized  the  Jewish  spirit.  The 
ethics  of  the  romance  are,  of  course,  far 
from  being  in  harmony  with  the  Beati- 
tudes. But  they  are  quite  as  much  so  as 
the  similar  exploit  of  Jael,  or  Deborah’s 
exultant  pcean  over  the  death  of  Sisera. 
Well  has  Judith  been  called  “a  woman 
Brutus,  a Hebrew  Charlotte  Corday.” 

Fierce  as  is  the  spirit  of  the  tragic 
tale,  there  is  a justifying  purpose  behind 
it  — that  of  stirring  the  too-compliant 
people  to  terminate  at  any  cost  the  in- 
sults and  outrages  of  their  Syrian  op- 
pressors. The  dramatic  pictures  which 
the  artists  have  painted  of  the  liberty- 
loving  woman,  standing  in  her  splendid 
beauty  and  enticing  apparel  before  the 
luxuriously  furnished  tent,  holding  up 
in  vengeful  triumph  the  dissevered  head 
of  the  foreign  invader — these  are  no 
more  heart  - agitating  than  the  vivid 
power  with  which  this  masterpiece  of 
Hebrew  literature  has  portrayed  the  con- 
summate daring  and  devotion  of  the 
heroine  who,  by  her  siren  charms  and 
feigned  compliance  with  the  kindled 
passion  of  the  hostile  general,  had  stolen 
away  his  senses,  and  then  with  his  own 
sword  ended  his  life  and  so  saved  her 
people  from  destruction. 

The  clever  detective  tale  of  Bel  and  the 


Dragon,  already  alluded  to,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Susanna,  in  which  the  shrewd 
Daniel  again  appears  to  rescue  an  inno- 
cent woman  from  two  pious  elders  who 
had  plotted  her  ruin,  are  no  more  biting 
satires  upon  narrow  and  sanctimonious 
hypocrites  and  no  more  plainly  literary 
creations  than  is  the  story  of  Jonah. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children, 
who  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  furnace 
flames  successively  call  on  the  heavens, 
sun  and  moon,  water,  wind,  fire,  hail,  and 
all  the  worts  of  the  Lord  to  bless  their 
Creator — this  is  as  noble  a hymn  as  can 
be  found  between  Genesis  and  the  close 
of  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  by  its 
varied  and  melodious  repetitions  subtly 
suggests  the  sublime  music  of  nature’s 
universal  chorus  of  praise.  It  offers 
us  inspiring  lessons,  closely  similar 
to  those  of  Elijah  in  the  cave  on  Mt 
Horeb  and  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  and 
thus  has  well  deserved  the  place  given  to 
it  in  the  Anglican  Service-book  as  “the 
Benedicite  ” par  excellence . 

One  of  the  famous  apologues  in  the 
canonical  Old  Testament  is  the  tale 
which  Jotham  once  told  about  the 
“ trees  choosing  a king.”  An  equally 
plain  parable,  no  less  inferior  either  in 
wisdom  or  in  literary  skill,  is  the  narra- 
tive in  the  first  book  of  Esdras  of  the 
three  young  men  who  debated  before 
King  Darius  at  a royal  feast.  What  is 
“the  strongest  thing  in  the  world”! 
was  the  topic.  One  disputant  eulogized 
“wine”;  a second  lauded  the  claims  of 
the  king;  a third  praised  “woman.” 
But  the  verdict  was  finally  and  unani- 
mously given  that  “Great  is  truth  and 
mighty  above  all  things.”  The  Apocry- 
phal parable  was  plainly  ho  more  an 
invention  of  the  human  mind  than  that 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  its  magnificent 
conclusion,  “ As  for  the  truth,  it  en- 
dureth  and  is  always  strong;  it  liveth 
and  conquereth  forever,”  is  a saying 
worthy  of  standing  beside  the  noblest 
utterances  of  Holy  Scripture. 

By  certain  prim  critics  of  the  Apocry- 
pha much  ridicule  has  been  heaped  upon 
Tobit  and  his  dog,  especially  the  dog. 
It  is  indeed  a romance  that  seems  almost 
as  fantastic  as  a dream-tale  from  the 
Arabian  Nights . Angels  with  their 
providential  presence  and  succor  and  a 
grotesque  demon  with  his  malicious  mis- 
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chief  freely  interpose  with  supernatural 
feats  in  the  daily  life  of  the  characters. 
The  story  is  liberally  interlarded  with 
the  most  naive  and  magical  features, 
such  as  the  incarnation  of  the  angel 
Raphael  as  a traveling  companion  of  the 
hero,  the  demon’s  fascination  by  a 
maiden’s  charm,  and  the  amusing  pranks 
and  discomfitures  of  Asmodeus. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  current  of  the 
tale  is  that  of  a charming  pastoral  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  childlike  style.  It  is 
an  idyllic  picture  of  domestic  piety  in  a 
devout  Hebrew  family,  the  son  of  which 
has  been  obliged  by  misfortune  to  under- 
take a long  journey  to  distant  Media. 
On  the  way  Tobias  finds  relatives,  falls 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  widow  Sara, 
and  marries  her,  although  her  seven 
former  husbands  had  successively  been 
killed  on  the  bridal  night  by  a jealous 
demon.  Through  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
disguised  angel  and  the  device  of  a fish’s 
burning  liver  he  drives  Asmodeus  away 
to  the  remotest  part  of  Egypt.  After  the 
matrimonial  festivities  are  happily  con- 
cluded, Tobias  takes  his  bride  home  with 
him,  the  faithful  dog  running  on  before 
and  wagging  his  tail  joyfully  as  he  recog- 
nizes his  old  master  and  mistress.  With 
the  help  of  the  gall  of  the  magic  fish,  the 
son  anoints  his  father’s  eyes  and  restores 
his  sight  and  the  two  live  on  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  long  beyond  the  limit  of 
a centenarian’s  existence.  It  is  the  de- 
lightful portrayal  of  the  devout  life  of 
a group  of  true  Israelites  without  guile 
or  distrust,  faithfully  observing  all  the 
commandments — a sweet  family  picture 
that  has  without  exaggeration  been 
likened  to  the  tender  delineation  of  tho 
home  circle  of  the  Cohens  in  George 
Eliot’s  noted  novel  of  Daniel  Deronda. 

Throughout  the  canonical  Old  Testa- 
ment there  is  hardly  a vestige  of  any 
clear  and  positive  affirmation  of  the  im- 
mediate survival  of  the  soul  after  death 
in  heavenly  blessedness,  by  virtue  of  its 
spiritual  essence  or  its  righteous  char- 
acter. The  general  Hebrew  conception 
was  that  the  good  received  the  wages  of 
righteousness  and  piety  in  the  forms  of 
a long  life,  prosperity,  and  divine  care 
upon  earth. 

The  prevalent  view  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  that  when  the  body  died,  the 


man’s  soul  went  with  it,  either  to  perish 
as  a beast  perisheth,  or  else  to  sleep  in 
the  grave  until  the  final  Judgment  and 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  other  pas- 
sages the  current  conception  is  that  the 
human  soul  at  death  descended  into 
Sheol — the  gloomy  realm  of  shades  that 
received  all  mortals,  whether  good  or 
bad.  In  this  sad  underworld  of  dark- 
ness, stillness,  and  torpidity,  the  feeble 
and  insentient  ghost  waited  until  the 
Resurrection  Day  to  be  reunited,  by  a 
stupendous  miracle,  with  the  body,  and 
thus  regain  consciousness  and  full  life 
and  receive  its  moral  deserts.  In  the 
lack  therefore  of  any  unequivocal  as- 
sertion in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
prompt  attainment  of  immortality  and 
heavenly  blessedness  by  the  righteous 
soul  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  constitu- 
tion, devout  Hebrews  (as  we  see  in  mani- 
fold Scripture  passages)  were  involved 
in  most  trying  perplexities  and  despond- 
ence as  to  the  divine  goodness.  If  they 
were  able  at  all  to  maintain  their  faith 
in  the  care  and  justice  of  Jehovah,  it 
was  by  hiding  (as  the  author  of  Job 
did)  behind  the  inscrutable  mystery  of 
God’s  ways,  which  are  so  far  beyond 
the  possible  probing  of  the  human  in- 
tellect that  it  is  presumptuous  in  any 
man  to  try  to  understand  them. 

But  though  the  Hebrew  mind  might 
acknowledge  its  impotence,  the  Hebrew 
heart  was  not  satisfied.  It  hungered  for 
a clearer  hope,  a warmer  faith.  What 
could  it  set  against  the  subtle  argu- 
ments of  skeptic  and  materialist  ? In  the 
Apocrypha  the  Alexandrian  seer  solved 
the  enigma  by  replying  boldly,  with  a 
trustful  wisdom  far  greater  than  the 
original  Solomon  ever  possessed : 

" God  made  not  death,  nor  hath  He 
pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  the  living. 
All  His  productions  are  healthful.”  . . . 
"Righteousness  is  in  essence  everlasting 
life.”  Death,  he  declared,  was  only  the 
work  of  God’s  enemy,  Satan.  "The  un- 
godly call  it  to  themselves  just  because 
they  are  worthy  of  it.”  ..."  It  is  the 
corruptible  body  that  presseth  down  the 
soul.”  But  they,  he  declared,  who  com- 
mune with  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and 
practise  truth  and  righteousness  become 
one  with  the  Divine  Reason  that  pene- 
trates them  and  so  become  heirs  and  part- 
ners of  the  Eternal. 
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And  so  the  Alexandrian  poet  sang  his 
triumphal  hymn  of  eternal  hope: 

God  created  man  to  be  immortal, 

And  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  eternal 
self. 

■ •••••  • 

For  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God, 

And  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them. 
And  having  been  a little  while  chastised, 
they  shall  receive  grand  benefit. 

Commonplace  as  these  thoughts  may 
seem  to  modern  Christians,  yet  to  the 
Hebrews  of  that  century  they  were  as 
novel  as  they  were  inspiring.  From  the 
day  when  any  perplexed  mind  or  be- 
reaved heart  read  these  golden  sentences, 
a glorious  star-beam  of  higher  truth  shone 
with  comforting  ray  upon  his  life. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  positive  af- 
firmation of  the  soul’s  natural  immortal- 
ity that,  spreading  from  Alexandria  into 
Judea,  developed  later  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  heavenly  hope  which  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament  and  the  great  Chris- 
tian seers. 

Another  epoch-making  forerunner  of 
notable  Christian  doctrines  that  is  recog- 
nized by  scholars  as  an  evident  “missing 
link  ” between  the  earlier  and  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Bible  is  found  in  the  Apoc- 
ryphal book  of  Esdras. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  as  the 
center  of  religious  thought  and  the  potent 
factor  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  Israel, 
the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a per- 
sonal Messiah  who  shall  rescue  and 
exalt  the  Israelitish  nation.  For  this 
faith  we  find  in  the  canonical  Old  Testa- 
ment no  adequate  textual  authority. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  revelation 
which  forms  the  main  part  of  Second 
Esdras,  the  message  rings  out  like  a mar- 
tial trumpet  before  a mighty  battle.  We 
have  here  a thrilling  picture  of  the  Mes- 
siah coming  forth  as  a lion  to  deliver 
Israel  and  execute  judgment  on  his 
enemies,  or  we  see  him  as  a Divine  Man, 
the  Son  of  God,  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
consuming  his  enemies  with  his  breath, 
and  reigning  for  four  hundred  years, 
until  all  mankind  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God,  the  sinners  to  enter 
into  unending  torment  and  the  godly 
into  everlasting  rest. 

It  was  chiefly  from  these  Apocryphal 
books,  such  as  Second  Esdras,  Second 
Maccabees,  certain  passages  in  Wisdom 


and  Ecclesiasticus,  and  those  powerful 
contemporaneous  prophecies  of  Enoch  and 
the  Sibylline  verses  so  closely  allied  to 
them,  that  the  expectations  of  a coming 
Messiah,  a vindicating  day  of  judgment, 
and  a bodily  resurrection  “ shone  forth 
with  a glowing,  almost  fierce  brightness/’ 
and  fired  the  hearts  of  the  many  just  and 
devout  Hebrews  who,  like  Simeon,  were  in 
that  epoch  “ waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.”  And  it  was  these  prophetic 
pictures  and  the  emotional  incitements 
of  these  Apocryphal  writings  and  their 
epoch  that  secured  for  Jesus  and  Paul 
such  popular  welcome  for  the  glad  tidings 
that  they  brought. 

When,  then,  any  broad-minded  man  re- 
flects on  these  far-reaching  services  and 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  Apocrypha,  does 
not  its  exclusion  from  the  modem  Bible 
and  the  customary  reading  of  Christen- 
dom to-day  seem  to  be  a mistake  f Do  not 
these  books  still  possess  the  power  of 
interesting,  enlightening,  and  edifying 
our  generation? 

As  all  Biblical  scholars  know,  the 
Apocrypha  was  the  bridge  by  which  much 
of  the  best  and  potent  thought  of  Juda- 
ism and  Greece  passed  over  into  Chris- 
tianity. He  who  would  understand  the 
emergence  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
of  such  beliefs  and  forces  as  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Messiah,  the  Johannine  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  immortality  as  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of  the  spirit’s  essence,  ought 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Apocrypha. 
Only  by  a due  knowledge  of  it  are  Old 
and  New  Testament  seen  to  be  integral 
parts  of  one  natural  religious  evolution. 

And  when  Bible  readers  have  found 
so  much  that  was  morally  improving  and 
spiritually  quickening  in  these  uncanon- 
ical  books,  they  have  been  emboldened  to 
go  further  in  these  religious  studies  and 
to  familiarize  themselves  next  with  the 
noble  spiritual  truths  found  in  the  non- 
Christian  Scriptures,  such  as  that  first 
Apostolic  Epistle  of  peace  and  forgiving 
love,  the  Chinese  “ Tao-Teh-King  ” ; the 
Persian  revelation  of  spiritual  retribu- 
tions in  the  Zend  - Avesta ; and  the 
Hindu  Gospel  of  self-sacrifice  and  re- 
nunciation embodied  in  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  any  of  the  kinds 
of  books  that  we  have  yet  mentioned 
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that  the  highest  level  of  the  Apocrypha 
was  reached.  It  is  in  those  two  notable 
books  whose  merits  all  scholars  have 
gladly  acknowledged,  Ecclesiasticus  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as  its  name 
suggests,  was  a code  of  maxims  for 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  por- 
traying the  life  and  character  at  which 
a devout  worshiper  in  the  synagogue 
should  aim,  and  by  which  true  blessed- 
ness might  be  obtained.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  eminent  teachers  as  the 
most  complete  and  practical  “ manual  of 
ethical  culture  ” produced  by  ancient 
Israel. 

Written  originally  by  the  learned 
scholar  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  in 
Jerusalem,  about  200  b.c.,  it  was  enlarged 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  the  grand- 
son, who  introduced  it  into  the  circle  of 
Jewish  and  Greek  scholars  who  gave 
such  prestige  to  Alexandrian  culture.  It 
» a composition  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  and  in  many  respects 
seems  like  a Jewish  counterpart  of  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac,  so  full  is  it  of 
shrewd  epigrams  and  homely  details  as  to 
the  smallest  matters  of  daily  behavior. 
Its  stock  of  wise  saws  and  practical  ob- 
servations, sometimes  keen  and  cynical, 
at  other  times  exhibiting  deep  insight 
or  fine  and  delicate  criticism,  is  admi- 
rably versatile  and  remarkably  compre- 
hensive. The  reflections  are  those  of  a 
wise,  broad-minded  veteran  who  from  the 
calm  height  of  a long  life  in  many  lands 
and  posts  looks  back  on  his  career  and 
sums  up  its  lessons. 

How  terse  and  biting  are  some  of  these 
proverbs : 

Coddle  thy  child  and  he  shall  make  thee 
afraid. 

Be  not  as  a lion  in  thy  house  and  as  a 
crazy  man  among  thy  servants. 

A fool  travaileth*  with  a secret,  as  the 
mother  in  labor  with  a child. 

If  thou  hast  heard  something,  let  it  die 
with  thee.  Be  not  alarmed,  it  will  not  burst 
thee. 

What  pregnant  wisdom  in  homely 
counsels  such  as  these: 

Health  and  a good  constitution  are  above 
all  gold. 

Delicacies  poured  out  before  a closed 
mouth  are  as  messes  of  food  set  upon  a 

frave.  . . . Afflict  not  thyself  with  sad  re- 
ections.  Gladness  of  heart  is  the  life  of  a 
man  and  prolongeth  his  days. 


What  regard  for  justice  and  respect 
for  human  dignity  is  shown  in  the  ad- 
monitions of  which  these  are  samples : 

To  the  slave  that  is  wise  shall  they  that 
are  free  do  service. 

The  Lord  will  not  accept  any  personage, 
however  important,  and  will  always  hear  the 
prayer  of  him  who  is  wronged. 

He  that  defraudeth  the  workman  of  his 
hire  is  a blood-shedder.  He  that  taketh 
away  his  neighbor’s  living  slayeth  him. 

Hardly  any  one,  I think,  has  satirized 
the  follies  of  men  and  women  more 
unsparingly  than  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  a persistent  optimist, 
seeing  the  good  in  life  and  humanity,  and 
beholding  all  the  experiences  of  life  illu- 
minated by  the  sunshine  of  divine  good- 
will and  religious  trust.  While  the 
author  indulges  too  much  in  bitterness 
against  personal  and  national  foes  and 
in  cruel  gibes  on  weak  women,  his  faith 
is  liberal  and  humane.  What  rational 
views  of  the  essence  of  religion,  far 
ahead  of  his  age,  are  expressed  in  such 
an  apothegm  as  this: 

Sacrificing  what  is  wrongfully  gotten  is 
an  offering  of  mockery,  and  the  mockeries  of 
transgressors  are  not  accepted  by  Jehovah. 

The  object  of  man’s  supreme  endeavor, 
as  presented  in  Ecclesiasticus,  is  “ truth,” 
and  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  divine 
rewards  is  righteousness  and  helpfulness 
to  one’s  fellows.  Witness  such  sayings 
as  these: 

If  thou  hast  a servant,  treat  him  as  your- 
self. 

The  mercy  of  a man  is  toward  his  neigh- 
bor. But  tne  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  toward 
all  flesh.  He  reproveth  and  disciplineth  and 
teacheth,  and  then  he  bringeth  them  back 
home  as  a shepherd  his  flock. 

Be  as  a father  unto  the  fatherless  and 
in  the  place  of  a husband  to  the  orphan’s 
mother;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  a son  of  the 
Most  High,  and  he  will  love  thee  more  than 
thy  mother  did. 

When  we  read  such  noble  verses,  does 
it  not  seem  as  if  from  some  long-buried 
gospel  we  were  reading  recovered  words 
from  the  lips  of  the  Galilean  Master  him- 
self? 

With  the  closing  chapters  devoted  to 
describing  the  glories  of  Creation  and 
cataloguing  the  long  line  of  Hebrew 
heroes  and  seers  (a  section  well  entitled 
“The  Hymn  of  the  Forefathers”),  the 
book  reaches  a splendid  climax,  giving 
voice  to  the  instincts  of  reverence  for 
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the  mighty  dead  and  gratitude  for  their 
gifts  to  humanity,  of  which  the  later 
eulogies  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  He- 
brews, of  the  worthies  who  lived  by  faith, 
is  an  evident  imitation  and  hardly  an  im- 
provement. 

If,  since  the  bodies  of  these  famous 
men  were  buried  in  peace,  their  names 
live  forevermore,  and  their  historic  lives 
have  been  singing  so  gloriously  and  un- 
dyingly  in  the  “ choir  invisible  ” of  our 
human  benefactors,  it  is  in  great  de- 
gree because  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
the  Son  of  Sirach  early  embalmed  their 
memories  and  made  such  pious  thanks- 
givings a customary  part  of  our  great 
national  and  religious  festivals. 

In  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
we  have  the  code  of  maxims  elaborated 
by  a Jerusalem  sage  whose  Alexandrian 
learning  had  liberalized  his  ancestral 
faith. 

In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  we  have 
Jewish  history  and  theology,  as  inter- 
preted and  partly  transmuted  by  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  and  Greek  Alexandrian 
culture.  The  ascription  of  its  author- 
ship to  Solomon  is  simply  a literary 
device.  Its  thought  moves  in  a sphere 
immeasurably  above  that  of  the  luxuri- 
ous and  worldly  monarch  of  a thousand 
years  previous.  It  was  written,  by  the 
testimony  of  its  internal  evidence,  in 
Alexandria  some  time  in  the  century  just 
preceding  the  Christian  era.  Its  author 
was  plainly  neither  priest  nor  scribe, 
but  one  of  the  broad  and  independent 
Hebrew  “ Humanists  ” of  that  transi- 
tional period,  and  his  book  is  a priceless 
relic  of  the  fertile  age  in  which  the 
seeds  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
were  germinating,  under  combined  Jew- 
ish and  Greek  influences,  to  blossom  in 
the  faith  and  thought  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  fathers  of  the  early 
Church.  It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  is  neither  a historical 
scrap  nor  probable  tradition  as  to  either 
the  name  or  the  life-story  of  this 
spiritual  genius  who  not  only  gave  to 
the  Apocrypha  its  noblest  book,  but  en- 
riched Hebrew  literature  with  a writing 
which  in  literary  excellence  and  moral 
and  philosophic  elevation  is  to  me  the 
equal  of  any  book  in  the  Old  Testament, 


not  excepting  Job  or  the  “ second  ” Isaiah. 
The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a moral  interpretation  of  Hebrew  history 
and  human  experience  and  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  folly  of  idolatry  and  un- 
godliness and  their  sure  punishment 
From  these  national  and  personal  ad- 
monitions the  writer  rises  into  lofty 
philosophic  expositions  and  an  eloquent 
personification  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
that  determined  the  primal  order  of 
visible  things  and  all  the  diverse  phenom- 
ena of  nature  and  humanity.  To  this 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  due  whatever  in  the 
universe  has  power  or  goodness.  Man’s 
reason  and  conscience  are  but  reflections 
of  this  rational  spirit  in  God,  and  from 
this  the  imaginative  personification  of 
Wisdom  ascends  to  the  sublime  concep- 
tion of  the  all-pervading,  all-knowing, 
and  inspiring  Reason  that  is  the  u worker 
of  all  things.” 

Well  may  the  philosophic  poet,  there- 
fore, apostrophize  Wisdom  as  the  ador- 
able manifestation  of  the  Unsearchable 
Eternal : 

For  in  her  is  a Spirit,  rational,  holy, 

One  only,  yet  manifold,  subtil, 

Active,  penetrating,  undefiled, 

Irrepressible,  ready  to  do  good,  kind  to 
man, 

Steadfast,  having  all  power,  overseeing  all 
things. 

For  Wisdom  is  more  mobile  than  any 
motion. 

She  goeth  and  passeth  through  all  things 
by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  she  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God. 

And  a pure  emanation  from  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty. 

For  she  is  the  brightness  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Light, 

The  unspotted  mirror  of  the  working  of 
God 

And  the  image  of  His  goodness. 

And  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things. 

And  remaining  in  herself  she  maketh  all 
things  new; 

And  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls 

She  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and 
Prophets. 

And  sweetly  doth  she  order  all  things. 

To  find  in  religious  literature  any 
passage  equal  to  this  in  philosophic 
subtlety  and  lofty  poetic  beauty  we 
must  come  down  to  the  days  of  Words- 
worth’s “Tintera  Abbey”  or  Tennyson’s 
“ In  Memoriam.” 
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BY  WILLIAM  JOHN  HOPKINS 


MARVEL’S  BEACH  is  that  long, 
crescent  - shaped  stretch  of  fine, 

L white  sand  between  Barnaby’s 
Head  and  the  Long  Stone,  facing  a little 
east  of  south,  and  open  to  the  Atlantic; 
with  a noble  surf  in  a southerly  gale,  a 
surf  which  beats  the  sand  into  a surface 
hard  and  smooth  and  infinitely  pleasant. 

They  call  it  Marvel’s  Beach,  but  it  is 
not  my  beach,  of  course.  They  call  it 
that  from  a laudable  desire  to  ridicule,  I 
suppose.  Five  years  ago  I should  have 
had  that  laudable  desire  if  I were  ac- 
customed to  see  a man,  not  turned  thirty, 
shunning  the  companionship  of  his  fel- 
low-men and  trying  to  turn  hermit;  and 
all  this  effort  at  hermiting  on  account  of 
Betty  Bethune,  who  may  not  have  been 
worth  it,  anybody  would  have  said,  no 
doubt.  I am  inclined  to  think,  though, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  best  for  any- 
body to  hint  in  my  hearing  that  she  was 
not  worth  it. 

But  let  us  put  Betty  Bethune  out  of 
our  minds  if  we  can.  I cannot  for  very 
long;  that  has  been  the  trouble  with  me 
for  the  five  years  just  past,  and  it  was 
because  of  that  inability  that  I took  ship 
suddenly  at  Hull  upon  the  completion 
of  that  voyage  with  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Bethune  and  his  daughter.  I shipped 
before  the  mast — I could  not  do  better — 
on  a bark  bound  for  Valparaiso.  She 
was  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad,  al- 
though I thought  her  very  bad.  I did 
not  know  how  bad  a ship  can  be,  but  I 
found  out  before  I got  through.  At 
Valparaiso  I shipped  for  Singapore;  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  I went  around 
the  world  twicer  Little  good  it  did  me. 
I saw  many  things  that  I should  not  have 
seen,  and  I failed  to  see  the  things  that 
I should  have  seen ; no  doubt  I did  many 
things  which  I should  not  have  done, 
and  left  undone  the  things  which  I should 
have  done.  I cannot  say  with  truth  that 
there  was  no  health  in  me,  for  my  morals 
were  not  noticeably  impaired,  and  I was 
but  one  great  lump  of  sinew  when  I 
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got  home  again — cured,  as  I flattered 
myself.  I had  not  reckoned  on  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bethune  was  no  longer  our 
representative  at  a foreign  court,  but  my 
near  neighbor  here,  if  neighbors  can  be 
said  to  be  near  whose  houses  are  two 
miles  apart.  My  house  overlooks  the 
harbor,  which  does  very  well  if  one  can- 
not do  better,  and  his  the  ocean,  which 
does  very  well  indeed  — always;  and  he 
does  not  appreciate  it.  I do  not  believe 
he  can,  although  Miss  Bethune  may. 
Marvel’s  Beach  is  his  — the  Honorable 
Mr.  Bethune’s — and  he  lets  them  call  it 
Marvel’s  without  so  much  as  raising  a 
finger  or  his  voice  to  protest,  no  doubt 
snickering  to  himself  with  every  repeti- 
tion. I believe  that  Betty,  now — but  let 
us  put  Betty  Bethune  out  of  our  minds, 
as  I said  at  the  beginning,  and  talk  of 
something  else. 

By  the  middle  of  September  the  beach 
is  all  mine ; all  mine  through  the  autumn 
storms,  with  their  winds  so  wild  that  I 
can  scarcely  stand  up  against  them,  and 
which  often,  in  my  pacing  to  and  fro, 
have  brought  me  to  a halt  or  even  forced 
me  back  a step;  winds  which  whip  the 
spray  and  the  rain  about  me  and  tear 
at  my  coat  and  lash  my  face  with  wet 
sand.  The  great  surges  thunder  down 
upon  the  beach  with  a continuous  roar, 
stirring  up  the  sand  and  leaving  their 
foam  in  mounds  which  stay  but  an  in- 
stant, quivering,  then  are  seized  by  the 
wind  and  are  scattered  and  go  racing  off 
before  it,  so  that  the  whole  beach  is  white. 
It  is  glorious.  I ride  home  with  an 
exaltation  of  spirit.  I could  do  great 
deeds. 

Not  that  I do  any.  I don’t.  As  I draw 
near  home  I get  to  thinking  again  of 
Betty  Bethune,  and  the  exaltation  of 
spirit  slips  from  me  like  an  old  cloak. 
Probably  it  is  no  more  than  that.  And 
I take  my  horse  to  the  bam  and  see  him 
properly  rubbed  down  and  turned  into 
his  box.  He  gives  a great  sigh  of  con- 
tent and  stretches  his  lean  neck  over  the 
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door  and  looks  at  me;  and  I rub  his  nose 
gently,  and  I heave  another  sigh — not  of 
content — and  I go  to  the  house,  in  which 
there  are  four  maids,  so  called,  and  a 
man,  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  one 
other  man.  And  the  four  maids  and  the 
man  take  care  of  the  house  well  enough 
and  look  after  my  bodily  comfort;  my 
happiness  is  no  concern  of  theirs. 

It  was  after  just  such  a day  as  that 
that  I rode  my  rounds  and  started  for 
the  beach.  I lay  a straight  course  for 
the  beach  always.  To  be  sure,  it  takes 
me  across  the  land  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Bethune;  over  his  walls  and  through  the 
middle  of  a hay-field  and  through  an- 
other field  which  is  his  truck-garden,  with 
some  berry  vines  near  the  wall.  I do 
not  know  what  kind  of  berries  they  bear. 
I have  never  stopped  to  look,  and  my 
horse  always  clears  them  nicely,  anyway. 
I took  some  pains  to  avoid  his  vegetables 
last  year,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
standing  grass  without  going  too  far  out 
of  my  way.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Bethune  objects  to  my 
going  across  his  land  or  not.  I hope 
he  does.  But  I have  observed  that  this 
year  my  course  across  his  hay-field  has 
been  kept  mowed  and  the  ground  well 
softened,  so  that  it  is  no  more  than  a 
bridle-path.  The  feet  of  my  horse  might 
well  keep  the  ground  soft  from  wall  to 
wall,  with  his  going  to  and  fro  upon  it 
several  times  each  day,  but  that  would 
not  account  for  the  take-off  on  either 
side  of  the  wall  nor  for  the  path  through 
the  vegetable-garden  which  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  deviate  a hair’s- 
breadth  from  a straight  line.  I suppose 
it  is  as  easy  to  make  a path  in  one  place 
as  another,  but — confound  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Bethune! 

As  I thought  these  thoughts,  cantering 
lightly  over  the  bridle-path  through  the 
hay-field,  I found  myself  saying  over, 
rhythmically,  in  time  with  the  rapid  hoof- 
beats:  “May  he  always  be  confounded! 
May  he  always  be  confounded!”  This 
comforted  me  somewhat;  and  we  were 
coming  to  the  take-off,  my  horse  and  I, 
and  his  stride  lengthened  a little,  and  he 
jumped  as  I lifted  him. 

It  is  a pretty  stiff  jump,  that  wall;  a 
good  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide 
on  top,  with  cap-stones  that  might  serve 
as  a table.  My  horse  has  always  cleared 


it  easily  enough,  but  it  is  a jump  that 
is  like  to  break  my  neck  some  day — 
which  will  be  no  great  matter — and  my 
horse’s  legs,  which  will  matter  much. 
He  is  a good  horse.  As  we  were  in  the 
air  I looked  down  and  saw  some  cold- 
frames  which  had  been  put  there  that 
morning,  close  beside  my  path.  They 
had  not  been  there  the  night  before,  I 
could  swear.  Wrath  surged  within  me, 
and  I did  swear. 

“Damnation!”  I cried  aloud.  “Who 
put  those  things  there  to  cut  a horse’s 
legs  ?” 

I had  not  noticed  the  man  who  leaned 
over  one  of  the  cold-frames.  He  straight- 
ened up,  and  I saw  that  it  was  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Bethune  himself. 

“Hello,  Roger!”  he  said,  in  that  soft 
voice  of  his. 

I had  stopped  my  horse  and  sat  facing 
him.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bethune. 
I did  not  suspect  that  you  were  here.  I 
should  have  been  more  careful.” 

He  was  silent  for  a long  instant,  eying 
me  with  some  sort  of  amusement.  “It 
is  a long  time  since  we  met,  Roger,”  he 
said  at  last. 

“Yes,”  I replied,  curtly. 

He  laughed  at  that.  “You  have 
changed  very  little  in  five  years.” 

I bowed. 

He  laughed  again,  low  and  with  evident 
satisfaction.  “ Betty  came  down  with 
me  for  a while.  Had  you  heard,”  he 
asked,  “that  she  got  thrown?  It  was 
much  such  a jump  as  this  that  you  take 
so  confidently.” 

My  heart  leaped  up  into  my  mouth  and 
almost  choked  me.  “ And  was  she  hurt — 
badly?” 

He  glanced  at  me  quickly.  “No,  no, 
not  badly.  She  has  to  be  very  careful 
and  cannot  ride  for  a time.  Not  serious- 
ly hurt,  though.  She  would  be  glad  to 
see  you,  I think,  Roger,  and  so  should 
I — at  the  house.” 

“ Thank  you,”  I said. 

I was  still  in  a sweet  temper  as  I came 
to  the  place  where  I generally  tie  my 
horse:  behind  a high  dune  which  has 
become  overgrown  with  beach-grass  and 
wild  peas  and  some  weed  the  name  of 
which  I do  not  know,  but  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a diminutive  spruce. 
It  also  bears  fine  nettles,  which  you  per- 
ceive only  when  you  touch  them.  There 
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is  no  shade  about  the  dune,  of  course, 
but  it  is  sheltered  from  the  usual  winds, 
which  are  from  the  southwest. 

Betty  and  I used  to  tie  our  horses 
within  the  shelter  of  this  same  dune.  I 
use  the  same  post  now.  Betty  does  not, 
so  far  as  I know.  What  I thought  while 
I was  tying  my  horse  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. At  any  rate,  I do  not  mean  to 
tell  it.  And  I got  him  well  tied,  and  I 
rubbed  his  nose  gently,  and  I left  him 
there  looking  after  me,  and  walked  slow- 
ly out  upon  the  beach,  gazing  at  the  tine, 
white  sand  and  thinking  my  thoughts. 

There  are  three  bath  - houses  here, 
rather  more  than  half-way  toward  the 
Long  Stone  from  Bamaby  Head.  The 
bath-houses  are  now  tumble-down  affairs 
of  rough  boards,  once  painted  red.  I 
must  have  been  about  eight  years  old 
when  they  were  last  painted,  and  I re- 
member how  defiantly  they  glared  at  me 
in  their  new  coats  of  brilliant  scarlet. 
As  I approached  them  now  I recalled  it 
vividly;  and  I smiled  involuntarily,  and 
I raised  my  eyes  and  I saw,  sitting  on 
the  sand,  a little  yellow  - haired  boy — 
scarcely  more  than  a baby — of  between 
three  and  four. 

He  was  a very  pretty  boy,  very  busy  with 
some  little  piles  of  fine  sand  on  pieces  of 
wood  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  with 
various  white  pebbles  of  different  sizes, 
which  were  arranged  in  some  sort  of 
order.  He  seemed  to  be  all  alone,  sitting 
in  front  of  those  ancient  bath-houses. 

When  I had  come  so  near  that  he  could 
not  help  knowing  of  my  presence,  he 
looked  up  in  an  absent-minded  way,  saw 
me  standing  over  him,  and  smiled  a 
friendly  smile. 

“ Hello  I”  he  said  slowly,  in  a gentle 
voice. 

“ Hello I”  I cried.  “ Who  are  you  ?” 

He  got  up  at  that,  came  to  me,  and  held 
out  his  hand  gravely. 

“ I’m  pretty  well,”  he  replied,  in  the 
same  gentle  voice;  a voice  so  very  gentle 
that  I had  to  stoop  to  catch  his  words. 

I perceived  that  his  hand,  as  I held 
it  in  mine,  was  soft  and  lovely  and  small 
— so  very  small;  and  I would  not  have 
let  it  go,  but  he  drew  it  away  without 
impatience  but  with  decision,  and  would 
have  gone  back  to  his  playing. 

I bent  and  held  him,  one  hand  under 
each  of  his  arms. 


“Fm  glad  that  you  are  pretty  well,” 
I said,  * but  I asked  who  you  are,  and  not 
how  you  are.” 

His  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
my  riding-clothes,  and  he  had  looked  at 
them  with  some  care.  Now,  instead  of 
answering  my  question,  he  looked  earnest- 
ly into  my  eyes,  brought  his  face  nearer, 
as  if  he  thought  me  deaf,  and  asked  a 
question  in  his  turn. 

“ Did  you  ride  on  a horse  ?” 

He  spoke,  as  before,  in  a very  gentle 
voice,  very  slowly  and  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly. I could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
grave  little  face  set  in  a halo  of  short, 
yellow  hair. 

“ Yes,  you  dear  little  chap,  I did.” 

“Do  you  think  your  horse  would  like 
to  have  me  ride  him  ?”  he  continued,  with 
gravity. 

I laughed.  “ I have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  delighted,”  I said.  “But  he 
is  rather  far  away  now.  Fll  tell  you 
what.  If  you  are  a good  boy  and  an- 
swer my  question,  Til  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it.” 

“What  question?” 

“Who  are  you?” 

A smile  of  sly  humor  curled  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth.  It  was  a very  lovely 
mouth.  I longed  to  kiss  it,  but  I did 
not.  His  mother  might  have  objected 
to  his  being  kissed  by  any  stray  stranger. 
He  murmured  something  which  I could 
not  hear.  I bent  my  head  to  hear  the 
better,  my  ear  close  to  his  mouth. 

“Fm  a giant,”  he  said.  Then  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  him. 
“Bool”  he  cried,  in  my  ear. 

I straightened  up,  carrying  him  with 
me;  then  held  him  on  high  at  the  full 
stretch  of  my  arms. 

“That’s  all  I care  about  a giant  like 
you,”  I cried,  looking  up  at  him. 

He  was  laughing  and  looking  down  at 
me  with  merry  eyes.  He  gurgled,  but 
nothing  intelligible.  At  last  I gave  him 
a shake  and  set  him  down.  He  mur- 
mured something,  I could  not  hear  what. 

“What  did  you  say?”  I asked,  stoop- 
ing. 

“Do  it  again,”  he  commanded,  slowly. 
“Hike  it” 

And  I did  it  again  and  yet  again, 
until  my  arms  were  tired.  Then  I be- 
thought me. 

“You  have  not  answered  my  question 
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yet,”  I reminded  him.  “What  is  your 
name?”  * 

“My  name  is  Roger  Caxton,”  he  re- 
plied, earnestly. 

He  spoke  slowly  and  as  distinctly  as  he 
could,  but  even  at  that  the  “ Caxton  ” 
got  a bit  tangled.  It  was  in  that  habit, 
I judged. 

“ Hello !”  I cried.  “ That's  my  name.” 

“Is  your  name  Roger  Caxton?”  he 
asked,  politely. 

“Roger  Marvel.” 

He  laughed.  “ Isn't  that  funny  ?” 

“Very  funny,”  I agreed.  “And  now, 
about  the  horse.”  It  occurred  to  me  that 
I knew  nothing  about  the  dear  little  boy 
but  his  name.  “Where  do  you  live?”  I 
asked. 


“ In  that  big  house,”  he  replied,  readily, 
pointing  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Bethune's. 

I had  expected  it ; I had  known  it.  But 
it  was  a shock  to  me,  I found.  Betty 
might  have  let  me  know.  To  be  sure, 
four  years  ago  I was  in  the  middle  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  foremast-hand  on  the 
ship  Tempest . But  she  might  have  let 
me  know — somehow. 

I sighed.  “ Well,  Roger,”  I said,  with- 
out enthusiasm,  “ if  your  mother  says 
you  may,  you  shall  ride  up  and  down 
the  beach  to-morrow  as  long  as  you  like. 
You  ask  her — will  you  ? — and  come.  Say 
that  Roger  Marvel  asked  you.  She  will 
not  have  forgotten,  I hope,  who  Roger 
Marvel  is.” 

I might  have  said  next  year  as  well 
as  to-morrow,  but  I had  forgotten. 

He  nodded  soberly  and  certainly.  “I 
will  ask  her  and  I will  come.” 

“And  you  just  see  if  my  horse  doesn't 
say  he's  delighted.” 

He  came  a step  forward,  smiling.  “ Oh, 
will  he?  How  will  he  say  it?”  If  I could 
only  keep  him  smiling  always!  He  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  held  up  his 
arms.  “Do  it  again,”  he  commanded, 
his  eyes  twinkling. 

I laughed  and  swung  him  high;  but 
he  hod  no  sooner  got  up  there  than  he 
began  to  struggle  and  kick. 

“No!”  he  cried.  “No!  I'm  the  doc- 


tor.” 

I put  him  down  hastily.  “ I beg  your 
pardon,  Doctor.  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  were  a giant.” 

“No,  I'm  the  doctor,”  he  said,  sur- 


prised at  my  mistake.  “ People  don't  lift 
up  doctors,”  he  added,  slowly,  in  a tone 
of  mild  reproof. 

“Well,  Doctor,”  I said,  “aren't  there 
any  sick  people  who  may  perhaps  need 
your  attention?” 

“Flossie,”  he  answered,  gravely,  “is 
behind  that  old  house.  She  is  sick.” 

Flossie  was  behind  the  old  bath-house, 
was  she?  No  doubt  she  had  been  enjoy- 
ing my  interview. 

“Don't  you  think,  Doctor,  it  is  time 
you  went  to  see  Flossie  again?  I will 
go  with  you,  if  you  don't  object — to  hold 
your  horse,  you  know.” 

He  assented  with  alacrity,  and  he 
again  put  his  dear  little  hand  confiding- 
ly in  mine.  It  was  so  warm  and  soft 
and  small!  I welcomed  the  excuse  and 
held  it  fast,  and  together  we  began  our 
journey  of  twenty  feet,  while  he  explained 
that  he  had  had  an  otteromobile,  but  it 
had  changed  into  a horse,  quite  suddenly 
and  without  apparent  reason.  Then  he 
asked  me  what  an  otter  was;  but  before 
I had  a chance  to  reply  we  rounded  the 
comer  of  the  bath-house  and  perceived 
Flossie,  and  he  forgot  that  he  had  asked 
me  anything. 

Flossie  sat  upon  the  sand,  her  back 
propped  against  the  bath-house,  and  re- 
garded us  with  amusement.  She  seemed 
rather  small,  and  she  was  dark,  with  hair 
that  was  a very  dark  brown — almost  black. 
I did  not  notice  at  the  time  whether  she 
was  pretty  or  not. 

Roger  went  to  her  with  a pace  which 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  a doctor. 

“ Flossie,”  he  said,  “ I've  brought  Roger 
with  me  to  hold  my  horse.” 

Flossie  looked  at  me  merrily  and  held 
out  her  hand.  “I  am  much  too  sick  to 
get  up,  but  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Marvel.” 

I laughed,  for  I found  myself  in  some 
slight  embarrassment. 

“ And  I expected  to  find  a little  nurse- 
maid,” I said.  “ I beg  your  pardon.” 

“Why?”  she  asked.  “I  am  a nurse- 
maid at  present,  and  I am  littia” 

I smiled,  and  Roger,  who  had  no  idea 
of  being  left  out,  leaned  over  her  and 
brought  his  face  very  near  to  hers.  It 
seemed  to  be  a trick  of  his. 

“ Just  think,  Flossie,”  he  said,  “Roger's 
name  and  mine  are  just  the  same.  Isn't 
it  funny?” 
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She  kissed  him.  I wished  that  I might. 
“Not  such  a coincidence  as  you  think, 
dear.” 

“What  did  you  say?”  he  asked,  slowly. 

“ Much  too  long  a word,  sweetheart.” 

I still  held  the  little  doctor’s  hand  in 
mine.  “Doctor,”  I ventured,  “it  seems 
to  me  that  your  patient  might  be  moved 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bath-house.” 

He  considered  the  matter  seriously  for 
an  instant.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  nodding, 
“she  is  well  enough,  but  she  can’t  walk. 
Do  you  think  that  I could  carry  her?” 

“I  would  hardly  advise  it,”  I said, 
“ but  I can.” 

“ Oh,”  cried  Flossie,  in  some  haste  and 
with  a bit  of  color  in  her  cheeks,  “ I can 
manage  it.  It  is  only  a little  bit  of  a 
way.” 

So  we  went  around  the  bath-house  and 
sat  us  down  upon  the  sand  by  Roger’s 
rows  of  stones,  and  she  began  to  talk 
about  the  weather. 

“ What  a beautiful  day  1”  she  said. 

I smiled.  “And  I expected  something 
better  of  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  quickly  and  gave  a 
little  laugh.  “Well,”  she  said,  chal- 
lenging, “isn’t  it?” 

“ I don’t  think  so.  I don’t  like  north- 
west weather.” 

There  fell  a brief  silence,  and  we  both 
looked  out  over  the  sparkling  water. 
There  was  something  odd  about  the  day, 
after  all,  in  the  lee  of  the  bath-houses, 
but  it  was  not  soothing;  and  I like  to 
be  soothed.  Roger  had  sat  on  the  sand 
before  me  and  was  looking  up  into  my 
face. 

“Let’s  pretend  some  more,”  he  said, 
softly.  “ You  tell  about  it.” 

I laughed  at  his  little,  earnest  face. 

“Last  winter  the  ice  was  piled  high 
here;  as  high  as  Hainan  — fifty  cubits, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Flossie  laughed,  too.  “ What  is  a 
cubit  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  exactly.  It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter, does  it?” 

“I  have  been  wondering,”  said  she, 
irrelevantly,  “ what  you  do  with  yourself 
in  the  winter.” 

“ Look  after  my  fields  and  my  men  and 
my  stock  and  myself,  and  get  ready  for 
spring.  My  days  are  well  filled.” 

“ But  your  evenings  ?” 

“I  read  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until 


the  acetylene-tank  stops  working  and  my 
gas  goes  out.  Then  I light  a candle,  and 
presently  I go  to  bed.” 

She  laughed  at  that.  “ It  is  a picture 
of  joy.  And  now  Roger  and  I must  go.” 
She  got  up.  “ Come,  Roger  dear.”  She 
turned  again  to  me.  “Won’t  you  c6me 
up  to  the  house  ?” 

“ Not  now,  thank  you.” 

“At  some  other  time?”  she  rejoined, 
smiling.  She  evidently  knew  that  I 
would  not.  “ Betty  would  be  glad  to  see 
you,  I think.” 

I stooped  to  Roger.  “ And  don’t  forget 
to  ask  about  the  horse  and  to  come.”  I 
was  greatly  tempted,  and  I turned  to 
Flossie.  “ Betty  wouldn’t  mind  if  I 
kissed  him?”  I asked. 

“Why  in  the  world  should  she?”  I 
could  feel  Flossie’s  look  of  surprise  boring 
through  my  head.  “Did  you  think  she 
might  be  jealous?”  she  asked,  in  tones 
of  levity. 

“ No,”  I replied;  and  I kissed  Roger. 

“I  see,”  Flossie  observed,  looking  at 
me  thoughtfully. 

“ I know  of  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  see.  We  are  not  ashamed,  are  we, 
Roger?” 

“No,”  said  Roger,  not  in  the  least 
knowing  what  I was  talking  about.  “I 
will  ask  my  father.  He  is  coming  to- 
night— in  a train  and  a otteromobile.” 

I felt  a sudden  sinking  of  the  heart. 
And  I kissed  Roger  again  and  bade  him 
not  to  forget,  and  I strode  off  to  my 
horse,  who  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see 
me,  and  we  set  out  for  home  at  a great 
pace. 

We  started  out  again  that  night,  my 
horse  and  I.  Out  of  regard  for  the 
horse’s  legs  I did  not  go  over  the  walls 
and  through  the  vegetable-garden,  but  by 
the  road.  It  is  Mr.  Bethune’s  road,  and 
it  leads  to  his  front  door,  and  thence,  by 
various  windings  and  wanderings,  to  his 
stable  or  to  his  front  door  again.  When 
I was  half-way  on  the  road  a car  hummed 
past  me,  with  a great  light,  but  silently. 
I had  no  doubt  it  was  Roger’s  ottero- 
mobile, bearing  his  father.  I rode  my 
horse  out  upon  the  hard  beach,  near  the 
water. 

There  was  a gentle  breeze  blowing 
from  the  water,  and  dull,  phosphorescent 
gleams  showed  where  the  white  horses 
rode  in,  shaking  mane  and  tail.  They 
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are  better  when  the  wind  is  more;  but  I 
watched  them,  fascinated,  as  I am  al- 
ways, and  I got  to  thinking  of  Mr.  Caxton 
and  Betty  and  Roger,  and  I thought  it 
out  to  the  end.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  thought  it  out  to  the  end.  But  it 
was  idle  to  think  such  thoughts,  and  I 
put  them  from  me  as  soon  as  I could, 
which  was  none  too  soon.  One  cannot 
give  up  the  dream  of  years  at  a word — 
without  a struggle.  At  last,  having  defi- 
nitely abandoned  my  dream,  I thought 
of  Flossie.  I found  the  thoughts  pleas- 
ant enough,  and  I turned  my  horse  and 
rode  home  somewhat  comforted. 

So  it  happened  that  I was  more  cheer- 
ful than  usual  the  next  morning;  which 
was  a condition  that  seemed  to  excite 
surprise  in  the  bosoms  of  my  men  and 
my  maids,  and  they  smiled  at  me  or 
looked  as  if  they  would  like  to  and  as  if 
my  happiness  were,  after  all,  some  con- 
cern of  theirs.  And  that  in  its  turn 
gave  me  food  for  thought.  When  I had 
ridden  my  rounds  I was  perilously  near 
whistling;  and  I set  my  horse  on  his  way 
over  Mr.  Bethune’s  hay-field  and  vege- 
table-garden and  the  walls,  with  never  a 
thought  of  Betty. 

I found  Roger  and  Flossie  and  nobody 
else.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  I lifted  the 
.grave  little  boy  up  to  my  horse’s  back, 
that  I did  not  know  Flossie’s  name.  But 
that  was  of  no  importance,  either.  The 
horse  looked  slowly  around  at  Roger. 

He  bent  his  dear  little  yellow  head 
and  whispered  in  my  ear : 

“Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  be 
patted  f ” 

“He  dotes  on  it,”  I answered.  “And 
he  likes  to  have  his  nose  rubbed — gently.” 

He  smiled.  “ Likes  to  have  his  nose 
rubbed,”  he  murmured,  as  though  he 
thought  it  excruciatingly  funny.  “PV- 
aps,”  he  whispered  again,  “I  could  rub 
his  nose.”  He  tried  rubbing  his  own 
nose  with  his  soft  little  palm,  and  he 
laughed.  “ Tickles,”  he  said. 

I lifted  him  off  and  held  him  so  he 
could  reach  the  horse’s  nose;  but  he  was 
half  afraid. 

“I  will  get  on  his  back  now,  Roger,” 
he  announced.  And  I put  him  up  and  we 
started  off,  I on  one  side  and  Flossie  on 
the  other. 

I do  not  know  how  long  we  were  at  it, 
but  I know  that  I devoted  a lot  of  time 


to  toting  him  up  and  down  the  beach— 
with  Flossie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
horse.  I did  not  see  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  on  the  other  side — 
always.  My  horse  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
I was  holding  Roger  on,  anyway.  She 
got  a good  deal  of  exercise  for  a person 
who  has  just  risen  from  a sick-bed,  for 
we  went  the  whole  length  of  the  beach 
several  times — even  to  the  Life  Saving 
Station  — and  it  is  a long  way  from 
Bamaby’s  Head  to  the  Long  Stone. 

For  some  time  after  that  the  days  were 
alike:  Roger  riding  gravely  back  and 
forth  upon  the  beach,  with  his  attendants 
on  foot  on  either  side  of  his  horse.  He 
developed  a great  fondness  for  the  Long 
Stone,  and  I went  there  sometimes  with 
him  and  Flossie  and  sat  for  half  an  hour, 
telling  him  stories  of  the  sea — suited  to 
his  years,  I suppose,  although  I do  not 
know.  He  seemed  more  a comrade  than 
he  did  a baby  of  three.  The  Long  Stone 
had  one  advantage  over  the  beach:  there 
was  no  horse  there  to  get  on  the  other 
side  of,  and  Flossie  and  I sat  side  by 
side,  with  Roger  facing  us.  Occasionally 
Flossie  dropped  a remark  about  Betty. 
To  these  remarks  I made  no  reply,  if 
the  circumstances  permitted,  and  Flossie 
smiled. 

One  night  the  great  storm  began,  and 
in  the  morning  it  was  in  full  fury.  I 
rode  over  to  the  beach,  not  with  any  hope 
of  seeing  Roger  and  Flossie,  but  because 
the  storm  was  raging  and  the  beach  was 
Marvel’s  Beach  and  would  be  a sight 
worth  seeing;  and  I might,  perhaps,  stride 
up  and  down  and  shout  and  nobody  to 
hear  me.  Nobody  could  hear  me,  for 
that  matter. 

As  I came  out  upon  the  beach  the  wind 
whipped  the  spray  and  the  rain  about 
me,  and  tore  at  my  coat  and  lashed  my 
face  with  wet  sand.  I laughed  aloud; 
and  instantly  the  wind  drove  the  breath 
of  my  laugh  down  my  throat  and  nearly 
choked  me.  I turned  my  head  and  looked 
up  the  beach  toward  Barnaby’s  Head— 
you  could  not  well  see  the  Head  for  the 
spray  and  the  rain  that  drove  in  sheets 
between — and,  to  my  astonishment,  I saw 
dimly  the  Life  Savers’  boat  on  its  great 
wheels,  and  but  four  men  tugging  at  it 
Then  I looked  farther  along  toward  the 
Long  Stone.  There  she  was,  almost  upon 
Long  Stone  Ledge — a second  outcropping 
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of  the  ledge,  some  half-mile  out.  I could 
not  make  her  out  well,  but  I did  not 
wait  to  try.  I was  running  for  my  horse. 

When  I came  out  again  upon  the  beach, 
my  horse  running  his  best  in  that  wind 
and  driving  rain,  the  men  stopped  their 
tugging,  and  one  of  them  waved  his  hand ; 
then  they  went  on  again.  I jumped  off 
as  I met  them  and  quickly  hitched  a line 
to  my  horse  and  took  hold  myself,  and 
we  went  on  at  a good  paca  In  broken 
breaths  they  told  me  that  the  season  had 
not  quite  begun — they  have  seasons  for 
saving  lives,  it  seems — and  there  was  but 
one  man  at  the  station ; but,  it  being  such 
bad  weather,  the  other  three  had  come, 
and  they  had  been  needed.  They  were 
going  out  to  the  little  schooner,  in  spite 
of  having  but  four  men,  and  they  would 
set  her  on  her  way  into  the  harbor  if 
they  could. 

“ You  have  five  men,”  I said. 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Marvel,”  he  shouted, 
with  a brief  smile.  “I  thought  you 
would.” 

And  I turned  my  horse  loose  to  wander 
to  his  post  in  the  shelter  of  the  dune — 
or  home  if  he  would — and  we  got  tie 
boat  out  and  stood  hip-deep  in  the  water, 
and  we  waited  for  the  right  sea  to  run 
out  with  it. 

We  tried  three  times — and  failed  three 
times — before  we  finally  got  her  out,  and 
tumbled  into  her  and  seized  the  oars, 
four  to  row  and  one  to  steer.  It  was 
heart-breaking  work,  but  we  did  it;  and 
we  managed  to  board  the  schooner  — a 
little  fisherman — and  to  work  her  away 
from  the  ledge  at  last,  and  to  send  her 
on  her  way  into  the  harbor.  Then  we 
went  back  and  were  cast  up  by  the  sea 
and  put  our  boat  back  on  her  wheels  and 
trundled  it  slowly  to  the  station;  and  I 
walked  back,  drenched  and  dripping.  I 
went  by  the  dune  because  I thought  there 
was  a chance  of  my  horse  being  there — 
he  is  a good  horse — and  because  it  was 
the  way  home;  and  I rounded  the  dune, 
and  there  I saw  two  horses  tied  to  the 
same  post,  and  on  the  sand,  in  close 
against  the  side  of  the  dune,  a slender, 
black-clad  figure  hugged  its  knees  and 
rocked  to  and  fro. 

My  heart  stood  still,  then  leaped  into 
my  throat.  I forgot  everything. 

“Betty!”  I cried.  “Betty!”  And  I 
held  out  my  arms. 


She  did  not  speak,  but  she  lifted  her 
face,  wet  with  the  spray  and  the  rain 
and  with  tears;  and  she  held  out  her 
arms  too. 

She  looked  long  into  my  eyes.  No 
doubt  she  saw  love  and  longing  there. 
They  were  in  my  heart,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment I did  not  try  to  keep  them  out  of 
my  eyes.  I had  forgotten ; those  five  long 
years  were  blotted  out  as  completely  as 
though  they  had  not  been. 

“ Roger,  Roger,”  she  whispered,  hiding 
her  face,  “I  saw  you  go  and  I couldn’t 
— couldn’t  wait  any  longer.  I had  to 
come.  I had  to.” 

Before  she  hid  her  face  against  my 
dripping  coat  I had  seen  love  and  long- 
ing shining  from  her  eyes.  I held  her 
close;  my  own  tall,  slender  Betty,  her 
soft,  brown  hair  all  wet  now  and  clinging 
close  in  little  curls  and  ringlets;  my  own 
tall,  slender  Betty,  her  eyes  very  soft 
and  tender — 

“Oh,  Betty,  Betty!”  I said,  holding 
her  closer  yet.  I could  say  no  more. 

She  yielded  herself  to  me  with  one  sob 
and  a sigh  of  happiness.  Then  I be- 
thought me  of  my  coat. 

I laughed  low.  “My  coat  — all  my 
clothes  are  drenched,  Betty.  You  will  be 
soaked.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  again  and  smiled. 
“ Does  it  matter?  Does  anything  matter? 
We  have  lost  five  years,  Roger,  five  years 
of  happiness.  But  I had  a good  reason, 
dear,  and  it  wasn’t  a selfish  reason.  Be- 
lieve that,  Roger,  will  you?” 

I did  believe  it.  Instead  of  speaking 
.1  kissed  her  again. 

“And,”  she  went  on,  “when  little 
Roger  told  me — ” 

Then  I remembered  what  I ought  never 
to  have  forgotten.  But  I had  forgotten; 
and  here  was  I,  Roger  Marvel,  who  passed 
for  a gentleman,  holding  in  my  arms  the 
wife  of  another  man.  My  face  grew 
stern,  and  1 undid  her  clinging  arms  and 
I put  her  from  me  gently. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I said,  coldly — 
I could  not  speak  otherwise — “for  for- 
getting. I will  try  not  to  do  so  again. 
I have  been  under  some  strain  this  morn- 
ing.” I was  at  some  pains  to  keep  the 
beating  of  my  heart  out  of  my  voice. 

I shall  never  forget  her  look  of  astonish- 
ment— of  amazement.  She  was  puzzled — 
perplexed.  I might  as  well  have  struck 
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her  in  the  face.  As  she  looked  at  me 
the  quick  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  but 
did  not  overflow.  She  looked  hurt  mor- 
tally. God  help  mel  I had  done  it! 
But  her  pride  saved  her.  She  went  very 
white,  and  again  she  looked  me  over. 

“I  don’t  in  the  least  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,”  she  replied,  as  coldly 
as  I had  spoken.  “It  doesn’t  matter,  I 
suppose.” 

She  paused,  and  I — fool  that  I was — 
said  nothing. 

“Will  you  help  me  mount?”  she  asked. 
“I  am  not  quite  well  of  my  hurt  or  I 
would  not  ask  it.” 

I helped  her,  again  in  silence,  and  I 
untied  her  horse  and  mine,  and  I was 
mounting. 

“ Do  not  come  with  me,”  she  said.  She 
was  biting  her  lip,  but  her  voice  did  not 
quiver,  and  she  rode  around  the  dune, 
out  of  sight,  proudly  erect. 

I could  not  let  her  go  so ; but  what  else 
was  there  to  be  done?  I went  around 
the  dune.  She  was  no  longer  proudly 
erect,  but  rode  with  her  head  bent  upon 
her  horse’s  neck  and  her  shoulders  shak- 
ing and  the  wind  tearing  at  her  dress 
and  the  driving  rain  beating  upon  her 
back  and  her  horse  running.  I went 
home  with  that  picture  ever  before  my 
eyes.  I could  not  stay  in,  but  must  out 
again  and  fight  the  wind  and  the  rain  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  and  in  the  evening 
I could  not  read,  but  always  between  my 
eyes  and  the  printed  page  there  would 
come  the  picture  of  a girl,  her  soft,  brown 
hair  wet  and  blowing,  who  rode  with  her 
head  bent  upon  her  horse’s  neck  and  her 
shoulders  shaking  and  the  wind  tearing 
at  her  dress  and  the  driving  rain  beating 
upon  her  back  and  her  horse  running. 
And  the  girl  was  the  one  that  I loved 
the  best  and  always  should  love,  no  mat- 
ter whose  wife  she  might  be;  and  I — I 
bad  sent  her  away  so ; I had  seemed  to  be 
passing  judgment  on  her.  I was  not — it 
was  myself  I passed  judgment  on.  Who 
was  I that  I should  judge  others? 

I know  that  I ought  to  have  had  a 
sleepless  night,  but  I did  not.  I had  been 
fighting  that  storm  all  day;  and  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  wakefulness  I slept.  In 
the  morning  there  was  nothing  left  of 
the  storm  but  a high  wind.  I rode  over 
to  the  beach. 

The  tide  was  nearly  in  and  the  great 


rollers  were  pounding  the  beach.  I 
stopped  a moment  to  watch  them  and 
heard  a hail  in  a voice  which  I knew. 

“Roger!” 

I looked.  Out  upon  the  old  wharf 
which  I have  mentioned  — that  pile  of 
rocks — were  two  figures,  a little  one  and 
one  not  so  very  much  larger.  Their  pile 
of  rocks  was  an  island  now,  and  Flossie 
was  preparing  to  wade  and  to  cany 
Roger,  I supposed.  They  were  in  no 
danger  unless  a wave  should  carry  Flossie 
off  her  feet,  but  I waved  to  them  to  wait 
for  me. 

The  horse  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then 
went  in.  The  water  was  just  below  the 
saddle  when  we  had  come  to  the  shore- 
ward end  where  Flossie  and  Roger  were 
waiting. 

“Now,  dear  little  chap.  I’ll  take  you 
on  my  shoulders.” 

“ All  right,”  he  said.  He  thought  it  a 
lark.  “ I thought  you  would  come, 
Roger.” 

I carried  him  up,  dumped  him  gently 
on  the  sand  before  the  bath-houses,  and 
went  back  for  Flossie.  I could  not  take 
her  on  my  shoulders,  and  she  got  wet  up 
to  her  knees. 

“ See,  Roger,”  she  said.  “ Flossie  got 
wet  and  must  go  home.  Come,  sweet- 
heart. Don’t  forget  your  message.” 

“Oh  yes.”  He  turned  to  me,  very 
proud  to  have  a message.  “My  mother 
would  like  to  see  you,  Roger.  She  said 
to  tell  you  that  she  hoped  you  would  come 
because  she  can’t  come  here  because — ” 
He  was  puzzled  and  turned  to  Flossie. 
“Why  is  it,  Flossie?  Why  can’t  shtf 
come  ?” 

“Don’t  you  remember,  darling?  She 
was  hurt  and  she  can’t  walk  very  well.” 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  nodding.  “ She’s 
lame.” 

“Lame?” 

“Yes.”  He  considered.  “I  think  her 
back  is  broken,”  he  added  then. 

I laughed  unexpectedly.  The  laugh 
was  unexpected  by  me,  at  least  It 
stopped  as  unexpectedly.  So  Betty  asked 
me  to  come.  Why?  What  good  could 
come  of  it?  Was  it  not  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  some  excuse?  I decided 
that  it  was. 

“ Tell  your  mother,  Roger,  that  I will 
do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  her 
this  afternoon.” 
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Roger  bubbled  with  low  laughter.  “ I3o 
myself  honor,”  he  murmured.  Flossie 
laughed,  too,  and  joyously. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  you  are  so — so  chesty  about  it. 
But  I am  too  wet  to  spend  time  correct- 
ing your  mistakes.” 

I went  up  that  afternoon,  clad  in  suit- 
able raiment.  I found  Roger  sitting  on 
some  rugs  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the 
piazza  and  playing  with  some  old  weather- 
beaten fragments  of  wood. 

He  looked  up  slowly.  “ Hello !”  he  said, 
gently.  “ See,  Roger,  do  you  know  ^rhat 
these  are?  They  are — ” 

“ Is  your  mother  in,  Roger?”  I did 
not  know'  my  own  voice. 

He  showed  no  resentment  at  being  in- 
terrupted. He  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“ No,  she  isn’t.  She’s  out  there.  Let’s 
go  and  find  her.  We’ll  find  her,  won’t 
we  ?” 

He  laughed  gleefully,  and  confidingly 
he  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  we  hurried 
down  the  steps,  Roger  going  down  one 
step  at  a time  and  waiting  to  plant  both 
feet  securely  before  he  tried  the  next; 
but  it  was  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  Poor 
little  chap!  He  might  as  well  expect  to 
run  nimbly  up  the  Great  Pyramid. 

He  led  me  to  a pleasant  spot,  our  feet 
making  no  sound  in  the  soft  grass.  While 
I was  yet  wondering,  we  turned  around 
some  trees  and  came  upon  a reclining- 
chair.  There  was  a girl  in  the  chair. 

Roger  ran  to  her,  laid  his  arms  gently 
across  her  lap,  and  looked  up  into  her 
face. 

“ Mother,”  he  said,  in  his  little,  soft, 
slow  voice,  “ is  your  back  mended  yet?” 

She  laughed  low.  It  was  not  Betty’s 
laugh. 

“Not  quite,  dear  little  son,  but  it’s 
better  every  minute.  It  will  be  quite 
mended  in  time.  In  time  it  will.” 

“ Mother,  here’s  Roger.  I brought 
him.” 

She  turned  in  her  chair,  and  I saw  a 
lovely  face  framed  in  fair  hair;  a lovely 
face,  but  not  Betty’s.  My  heart  stood 
still.  If  this  was  Roger’s  mother — what 
had  I done?  What  had  I done?  Fool 
that  I was! 

She  gave  me  her  hand  and  was  saying 
something  about  thanking  me  for  giving 
little  Roger  so  much  pleasure.  I mur- 
mured something  in  reply.  I hope  it  was 
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suitable,  but  I do  not  know  what  I said 
or  what  1 did.  I wanted  only  to  get  away 
and  find  Betty.  What  I should  say  to  her 
I did  not  know,  either.  I had  to  find  her 
first. 

Flossie  came  to  the  rescue.  Flossie 
always  seemed  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

She  took  Roger’s  hand.  “ Come,  Roger 
dear,  you  may  tire  your  mother.  She  is 
not  strong  yet,  you  know.” 

“ Not  strong  yet,”  Roger  repeated  after 
her,  “ but  you  will  be  when  your  back  is 
mended,  won’t  you,  mother?” 

I seized  the  hint  with  alacrity,  and  we 
wandered  off  together,  all  three.  We 
were  scarcely  out  of  hearing  when  I 
stopped  short. 

“ Where  is  Betty  ?”  I demanded. 

“Do  you  think  you  deserve  to  know?” 

“ I know  that  1 do  not.  But  tell  me.” 

She  did  not  answer  directly.  “Did 
you  know,”  she  asked,  thoughtfully,  a 
smile  in  her  eyes,  “ that  Betty  was  cer- 
tain, five  years  ago,  that  she  had  an  in- 
curable trouble  of  some  kind?” 

“ No,”  I said,  as  calmly  as  I could. 
“ What — what  was — ” 

“ I don’t  know  what  it  was.  She  never 
would  tell  me.  But  she  went  abroad, 
five  years  ago.  You  may  remember?”  I 
did  remember.  “ She  went  all  over  Eu- 
rope, consulting  doctors,  for  more  than 
a year.  I think  it  interfered  with  her 
wishes — her  prospects.  I first  met  her 
in  Vienna.”  Flossie  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  me.  “ She  thought 
that  she  ought  not  to  marry,  you  know.” 

She  looked  at  me  gravely.  If  I had 
only  been  patient — or  kept  within  reach! 
But  I must  stay  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I am  afraid  that  my  voice  was  none 
of  the  steadiest  when  I replied. 

“ She  found  that  she  w'as  mistaken  ?” 
I asked.  “ She  hasn’t — she  isn’t — ” 

Flossie  looked  away.  “She  found  that 
she  was  mistaken.  I believe  that  it  was 
too  late  to  do  any  good — then,”  she  added, 
in  a low  voice.  She  sighed.  “ I am  sorry 
for  Betty.” 

I said  nothing. 

“ And  you  did  not  know,  of  course,  that 
it  was  Betty  who  named  this  dear  little 
boy.  His  father  and  his  mother  ” — she 
smiled  as  she  spoke — “could  not  agree 
upon  a name,  and  they  left  it  to  Betty. 
Can  you  Imagine  why  he  was  named 
Roger  ?” 
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I lifted  little  Roger  in  my  arms  and 
kissed  him.  “Will  you  have  me  for  a 
godfather?”  I asked,  in  a voice  that  shook. 

Then  I set  him  down  and  turned  to 
Flossie.  “ Will  you  tell  me  where  Betty 
is?” 

She  smiled  again.  “Betty  is  not  well 
to-day.  I’m  afraid  that  you  cannot  see 
her.  She  was  out  in  yesterday’s  storm.” 

“ I know  it.  I must  see  her!  I have 
done  her  a wrong — a wrong  that  must 
seem  cruel,  but  I did  not  know.  I 
thought  she  was  Roger’s  mother,  and 
1— ” 

“I  know,”  said  she.  She  was  smiling 
still. 

“ I must  try  to  set  it  right.  Will  you 
tell  me  where  she  is,  or  must  I find  her 
for  myself?” 

We  were  standing  by  a high  wall, 
Flossie  leaning  against  it.  “I  will  not 
drive  you  to  that  extremity,  for  you 
would  undoubtedly  be  put  out  by  the 
force  of  gardeners.  There  are  enough 
of  them  to  overpower  even  you,  Roger 
Marvel.”  She  had  had  her  hand  behind 
her,  and  now  she  opened  a door  in  the 
wall.  I had  not  noticed  the  door.  “ She 
is  in  there.  Go,  and  make  your  peace 
with  her  if  you  can.”  She  gave  me  a 
little  push.  “ I hope  you  can.  Come, 
Roger,  sweetheart.”  And  she  shut  the 
door  behind  me. 

I stood  by  the  door  for  a moment,  some- 
what dazed.  It  was  a little  terrace  gar- 
den that  I was  in,  and  from  it  you  could 
see  the  whole  stretch  of  Marvel’s  Beach, 
from  the  Long  Stone  to  Barnaby’s  Head, 
now  hazy  in  the  distance;  and  the  house 
and  the  garden  were  on  the  high  land 
back  of  the  Long  Stone,  so  that  you 
looked  down  upon  the  beach  and  had  it 
all  spread  out  beneath  you.  It  must  have 
been  from  that  garden  that  Betty  saw 
me  go  out  the  day  before.  And  with 
that  thought  1 looked  about  me,  and  I 
saw  Betty  leaning  against  a sun-dial,  re- 
garding me  with  a rather  proud  and  dis- 
tant look  and  waiting. 

T started  and  held  out  my  arms. 
“Betty,”  I said,  somewhat  doubtfully, 
“ Betty.” 

She  sighed.  “ I am  waiting,  Roger,  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 

“ Betty,”  I said,  “ I — I thought  that 
you  were  married.” 


“ Why  should  you  have  thought  that, 
Roger  ?” 

I thought  I saw  the  flicker  of  a smile 
in  her  eyes,  and  I took  heart. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  I have  thought  it, 
Betty?  There  was  little  Roger.  He — ” 

“ Oh,  I heard  what  you  said  to  Flossie 
just  now.”  She  took  a slow  step  toward 
me.  “ There  is  one  thing,  Roger,  which 
I find  it  hard  to  forgive.  If  you  thought 
I was  married  and  little  Roger’s  mother — 
I wish  that  I were!”  she  cried,  passion- 
ately. “I  wish  that  I were!  But  if  you 
thought  that,  why  should  you  think — oh, 
why? — ” The  blood  rushed  to  her  face 
in  a flaming  flood.  “How  could  you 
think  it  of  me — that  I would  come  to 
you  as — as — ” 

She  stopped  and  I bowed  my  head. 
What  answer  could  I make? 

“ There  is  no  reason,  Betty,  no  excuse 
for  me.  I can  only  ask  your  forgiveness. 
I'm  afraid  I did  not  think  of  you  at  all. 
The  past  five  years  have  not  been  happy 
years  for  me,  and  I was  filled  with  bitter- 
ness. It  was  no  less  bitter  to  find  that 
I loved  you  just  the  same  — when  I 
thought  you  another  man’s  wife.” 

“Do  you  suppose,”  she  asked,  softly, 
“that  those  five  years  were  happy  years 
for  me?” 

“Will  you  forgive  me,  Betty?” 

She  had  taken  another  slow  step  toward 
me  and  yet  another.  “ Do  you  suppose 
that  it  was  a happy  time  for  me  when 
for  three  years  I could  not  find  you  and 
did  not  know  whether  you  were  living 
or  dead  ?” 

“Will  you  forgive  me,  Betty?”  A lit- 
tle space  yet  separated  us.  I cleared  it 
in  two  strides.  “Will  you  forgive  me? 
It  was  only  my  love  for  you  that  made 
me  hurt  you.  Will  you?” 

I hold  out  my  arms  again.  She  slowly 
raised  her  eyes.  I shall  not  tell  what  I 
saw  there;  but  it  made  my  heart  swell 
so  that  I could  not  speak.  I felt  her  soft 
hair  brush  my  cheek. 

“Kiss  me,  Roger,”  she  whispered. 

“ Oh,”  she  sighed,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  “ there  is  nothing  to  forgive — I’m 
afraid.  I’m  afraid  there  isn’t.”  She 
laughed  a little  and  hid  her  face.  “I’m 
afraid,  Roger,  that  I might  have  come 
to  you  just  the  same,  if — if — it  had  been 
as  you  thought.” 
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The  Discovery  of  Machu  Picchu 

BY  HIRAM  BTXYHAUi  PU  O.y  F:RM.S* 


QJiTE  of  the?  chief  .problems  Ihiifc  h*t  «J*o  hail  heard  v:u?ue?  ranirvrs  of  mins, 

' faced  the  Yah*  IVruvian  /,!&-  'f|*v  was'  quite-, sure  thpre  v/onv  oroc  nmr 

peilirion  r*f  U>H  f%ixk  the  fiuestfrut  Ihicyora,  alihtovtyafh'  hv  hiul  luva*  there 
in  whether  the  young-  Ino.a  .Manf-o.  unni  Inn]  -never  soon  lifxr;  A?  k.u^h  *V 
th-foiii  front  Pi/tuvO?  armies  and  ob-  t.i v«?  nl»l  j h«*!. llf»r  ->^n i<  1 there  wvre  mm* 

tahlFUing  himself  in  tin-  wihk  of  Vilen-.  ‘*  hwr  than  Chofjquoquii^tt;^  .down  • the 
Ivnolm,.  hlpl  Jeft  Wy  t taros-  h>  the  Blfflipp  v alloy  tfpnu  whom,  But  ns  ho  Inn]  never 
of  rVumVj  pahu*.^  and  temples.  So  w»\  heim  to  ^n^icei-piirau;  an*!  no  one 

’Vtfkrft  alrPU  every  one  if  they  phiwl  any  eontivhmee  5p  Ufe  \V.iwl,  atun- 

ktmy  of  any  #ueh.  ■ \ some 

JV  was  known  to  a-  few  penile  in  >on*o  tot*  his  enthusiasm.  Finally,  Ikon* 

t ‘u;>*n  chiefly  residents  of  the.*  provmee  /.was,  -the  r-iorv  up  • VV  f prior’s,  pietu refute 

fif  (kniVMit‘h*fO.  that  there  >>\yre  mins,  hut  on rilfahh*  PPfou  of 

• T.ii  vip<fcser?heifl>;  ip  the  \Oh\v  rrf*  the  when  ho  wav  in  Ol koknytooino  .m  r-7-: 
T'ni!KHc-i»:i.  One  friend  ! odd ae  the!  a or  tkoreahriiiH;  he  was  odd  U-ao  a; re 
lUolHeer  had  told  him  . of  - < ?r* t« * ruins  inf »-resf i f rtihjs  vmOvO  the  kOdwituba 
m-at  /).«.  hrhJisre  of  San  MiOmh  Know-  Vulky  at  lluaioa  Pieeho.  oY  .W>Mriio- 
in-.:  ibe  propen'Mfy  of  his  . isMiUtry nit'll  Pi  »:•«»)  hi  " (sic  h \Vi ear  *kvkled  p.  ^e 
to  r^agp^rate.  he  placed  I?f  f 3«s  emdkh>UCif  fhe  valley  nod  iitpfcklh.f;  thkM  ’hut, 

in  tho  rep»>rtt  «0?]  ope  nr  dp  o f heir  JhFf  vf  fl  od 

tduco  i\  ^eore  of  timth  ivtlhoott  to  fiiul  fhon);  Sholtlrl  wif  lH 
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i<>-  the , *t i U*  valb-y  i'il;  OlhmUv-  cull  it,  there  is  every!, bipir  to  pka^e  the 

U«mhn,  Shp*  ier  described  if  \m  u low-  « y e,  -from  highly  euirivated  crevu  ?h -hi'*, 
ing  years  {*$*&  am!  it  has  hoi  ilo  wvr-gnr< 4U)»I  bnK\k>  shaded  hv 

Untie  nf  It*  T!i*-  \<  < n?U< *f  f tl  I willow*  and  pophuS  K*  .•oaguUieent  prem 

ife  ariehmt  fbrtr»^H*  (lie  apk&sk  eP:»vmed  by  v&y'ivfri  vjipii  t *v&w- 
eurioos  l*  a b»  t ■<  j I ) i.u i < li ti0f|  per.  lit  • J here  enppnd  peak*;  Sundy '/this  'dosorves  t.u  }$■ 

and.  ilmire  ou  inaeeesdblo  er&gs*  a phv*.--  of.  pUgrimiige. 

the magYdfh  ent  ’•vrtlt.nt*#  ( te'rniw* )„  where  After  -a  day  or  two  of.  r*vH  'and;  hard 
tdauviipd  <ro(^  are  sVdl ' harvested,  will  >munb)es  over  tbe  -vli ft*  -to  ih»*  various 
stand  fur  ages  to  feotttp  us  iHonimirnf.-.  to  groups  of  ruins,  we  vuMt  down  the  Fro- 
the  mHTirv  and  1 1 1 ..f  e hygunv  race;  bomba  Valley  tf>  the  fmrrhwvst.  A 
It  is  now  *joHo  generally  -Mii-wed  tfoif  league  from  the  forint the  'road  forks 
flip  ^miUier  bo  ihi  i r»i>:w  Pfrimlvd  with  The  right  hnmeh  a see  a*  k a styi-p  y allot 
;meh?%.  and  made  of  tii^il  steak-s  lrtiij  uikI  crosses  a .^uow-voveiyii  puss  near  t>v* 
m ifay  : and  oovorod  with  a kind  of  Hub-known  mvJ  relatively.  unimportant 
AluOeo,  m: crv  the  work  of  t&>  fm-us  and  ruins  of  Itavuspampa  arid  PmifiysjUi. 
their  ^utiSfetsk  ( hi  the  oTlu-r  hand.  the  Two  It-Mii-i-s  tlu*  fork,  jfho  UnK 

iri^antio  nx'ks  >o  mo  fully  thfp<l  togotber  l mba  Uiver  fca?  col  it*  way  through 
to  form  the  defend  of  the  Fortress  if-  preeipifoua  eldF-  This  i $ ri\e  tmfpVist 

.self  probably  antedated  tbb  ).n* -.*••<,  mob  gob* way  ancient  province  oi  ViJ.r 

like  the  eyclopenn  w\u  11*  of  tKo  Sama-  md*>nnbu.  for  centuries  it  MW-  virtoeljv 
huriThiin  furtri^s  near  Onzeo,  arm-  pur.  Vdu^a'j  by  the  combined  ett^rf^  or  S'jt'.vh: 
iri  pu^itiou  by  . it  pn-dmar  or  un^ruiit.jjie  uu<j  mjr>.  TIo*  ilangoron.s.  rapids  of  ; h- 
folk  who  may  have  (milt  Ti^lmuoneo  river  wore  n.u»a^hlef  but  tho  precipice 
in  Bolivia.  on.  the  t/orih  side  miiflvT  witif  ec-o^ider- 

At  till  events,  both  Onzeu  am  I Oilau-  abir  effurl;  he.  -waled,  in  iVt,  tlw  »bi 
t.fiyiandjo  hav^;  liie':  adyanta^.  : being  rmid ^ yipio  fhib  proviiiep:  apparently  Imj: 
Ilia  sit*<  of  a o'-rr  ancient  eiviii/nriovo  over  vln  ir  di^y  heights.  A<*eor*Uugl5 
now  shrouded  in  roimmoe  and  .my-?ory.  \ni\u  had  built  At  the  foo(  of  the  pr*-*  1 
Tbv  ilibnmo  nod  jdriiufle  ( i UunO  feet ) [hires  a small  but  powerful  i'ori  rf  -s  Atiia- 
of  f!i>xtvo.  ih'privi  it  of  lovely  -mrrouod  - purieo.  fi;shioue<l  after  Saesahnuman.  imf 
iijgsf  bl&  hejrey At ; Tumbri,  m fire  ijofiYes;  wfth  only  five  aiyd  r^^uirmt 
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angled  wafc  had*  ;/W  -find  time  to  build  yto 

defensively.  by  walW,&(dl  fully  built'  Ptt  ^rti;a|>^l  W bud,'  fvuifrhr*  in  fi  far  mot*' 

narrow  lodgg&v  row ttte  fitfm  that  jv«»uJd.  explain 

SftlavMHu.'O  bus  toner  been  iinoooupledy*  why  the  fortress  of  Bajupuneo  was  placed 
My  first  impression  was  that  fj  -was  ••  in  defend  Vita/bainba  against  the*  south, 
lufro.  t:«>  defend  thi-  OUmitaytiOiike  jiiuJ  not  the  woith  against  Viltaibamha 
W! ley  fr*au  enemies  corning  up  f,f£Sti  ft'nd  the  savages  of  tW-  Amazon  jimgie*. 
ife  Amoion  rat  leys,  :•  ' : LafV-r. ' tk  egttm  • • to : losing  Balapunco.  skirted  the 

tin*  eoiiolusimi  that  it  wars  int»‘Udod  by  precipice*  n ii<?  entered  y most  •Intm-sp 
defend . against  . Cnouncs-.  vi  wring  dyvu  jiys  region.  wh«*ro  w*  were  cniit.immlly 
the  Vidk  -y  from  l Hlantay tnpifyb  As  a ohairniod  by  * bo. ' extent  of  tho  fun-bap 
va.orvoliUiie  work  of  this  kind  rob  hi  not.  terra*  v*,  t.iio  »"m;th  .of  thy  great  a.ir/^/f  v, 
in  lie-'  toitiur  of  thing*  have  been bunt  tho  gHyinharr  id’  tb(' >iunv -eiad  naninf.nin 
bv  (he  hjra  Maneo  when  deem#  . fmm  • wUd .-the  beauty  of ' 1 1n;  deep,  narrow  vol- 
tlie  ^jyahfard^.fntil  a? dts  w}tn]o  Style  apd  fey*,.  * r 

ylia)rfU;?t(T  seen  * f <>  filipy  It  ^loh^rfde  kW  The  heStt  dhy  we  gontlhUed'  duvvatbo 
writ -known  umnoluhie  ^tjmdnivs‘  /of  the  valley  (br  another  twenty  miles.  And 
region  abom  Cn/^o  muh  0|hintaytumbo,  suvli  ft  valley  ! While  neither  so  grand 
-coined  vi I)  the  more  ext rimrdinary  that  ns  the  Apart  may  near  Choqqueqniran . 
A >honlu  have  beoii  placed  as  a defense  ri<»r  so  (W|iiidtr  ue  i-he  more  highly  enlty 
eeainst  that,  very  .region-  Could  it  he  voted  valleys  of  the*  Alps,  five  gram!  onftoTi 
thaT  i)  wbif  .bii^Chy  the  nji’^pdHhih  falk  »vf  thy  iVubum  ha  f rota  Tt »?ontny  t(et3uh 
tu  order  to  defend  a passible  retfetu  i:n . pard.  akdi^iaoee  or  -a  hunt-  thirty,  mi  Us. 
■V denbumbit %,  Hif}>‘rba  iu>  <«.no  ,!j><d  found  has  tViy  e.p.ads  in  fh\‘  -wnrld.  ft  lacks  the 
or  reported  nny  rneginlithfo-  roinair^  for-  ^ ina-siye  -o o nly  at  th»-  tdamnlian 

ther  down  tiny  vallwy  this  spot,  febekdi^^'-iii'nd’ '’.thy-  rmp«nt  ie  assoeinti im< 

In  Cu  t,  Sv|uier.  wb*>se  Ih  m has  far  n of ^ jhe  Kbipe,  but  { know  of  no  place  that 
^a?>evdtiou  Wen  'the  <n»reWd  Work  on  can  eVim pare  'with  it  in  tW  variety  und 
bint  Hrclttfi‘*  (urc.  btit  Appear  extent  of  its  »'luntn.  Nat,  only  hy*  if 

jiai‘0  heard  even  of  SoUpneon,  end  Atari;'  suow-«*apped  peaks,  gigantic  prc<Mpi“e-  uf 
haui  nuikes  no  uteulio.u  oi:  ii . Ir  <n w r solid  granite  nAing  abruptly  (hous.ands 
ooenrred  to  ti.^  that  in  fouH:»4i:  pa*  the  of  iron]  its  r^arittg  sfn'ain,  and  tho 
'Xvtit$tni* ■ nf  sueh  pal  eo’  .u>A  Mnu»  »<  Inca  usuid  great  beauty  of  a deep  eanon  wind- 
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ing  through  mountains  of  almost  in- 
credible height,  but  there  is  added  to  this 
the  mystery  of  the  dense  tropical  jungle 
and  the  romance  of  the  ever-present  re- 
mains of  a bygone  race. 

It  would  make  a dull  story,  full  of 
repetition  and  superlatives,  were  I to 
try  to  describe  the  countless  terraces, 
the  towering  cliffs,  the  constantly  chang- 
ing panorama,  with  the  jungle  in  the  fore- 
ground and  glaciers  in  the  lofty  back- 
ground. Even  the  so-called  road  got  a 
bit  monotonous,  although  it  ran  reckless- 
ly up  and  down  rock  stairways,  some- 
times cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  precipice, 
at  others  running  on  frail  bridges  propped 
on  brackets  against  the  granite  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  swirling  rapids.  Wo  made 
slow  progress,  but  we  lived  in  wonder- 
land. 

With  what  exquisite  pains  did  the 
Incas,  or  their  predecessors,  rescue  nar- 
row strips  of  arable  land  from  the  river! 
Here  the  prehistoric  people  built  a re- 
taining wall  of  great  stones  along  the 
very  edge  of  the  rapids.  There  they 
piled  terrace  on  andene  until  stopped  by 
a solid  wall  of  rock.  On  this  sightly 
bend  in  the  river,  where  there  is  a par- 
ticularly fine  view  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley, they  placed  a temple  flanked  by  a 
great  stone  stairway.  On  that  apparently 
insurmountable  cliff  they  built  unscalable 
walls,  so  that  it  should  be  actually,  as 
well  as  seemingly,  impregnable.  They 
planted  the  lower  levels  with  bananas 
and  coca,  and  also  yucca,  that  strange 
little  tree  whose  roots  make  such  a suc- 
culent vegetable.  On  the  more  lofty  ter- 
races they  grew  maize  and  potatoes. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a hut 
called  La  Maquina,  where  travelers  fre- 
quently stop  for  the  night.  There  is 
some  fodder  here,  but  the  density  of  the 
tropical  forest,  the  steepness  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  scarcity  of  anything  like 
level  land  make  living  very  precarious. 
We  arrived  at  Mandorpampa,  another 
grass  - thatched  hut,  about  five  o’clock. 
The  scenery  and  the  road  were  more  in- 
teresting than  anything  we  had  seen  so 
far,  or  were  likely  to  see  again.  Our 
camp  was  pitched  in  a secluded  spot  on 
the  edge  of  the  river.  Carrasco,  the 
sergeant  sent  with  me  from  Cuzco,  talked 
with  a muleteer  who  lives  near  by,  a fel- 
low named  Melchor  Arteaga,  who  leases 


the  land  where  we  wore  camping.  He 
said  there  were  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  and 
some  excellent  ones  at  a place  called 
Macliu  Picchu  on  top  of  the  precipice 
near  by,  and  that  there  were  also  ruins 
at  Huayna  Picchu,  still  more  inacces- 
sible, on  top  of  a peak  not  far  distant 
from  our  camp. 

The  next  day,  although  it  was  driz- 
zling, the  promise  of  a sol  (fifty  cents 
gold)  to  be  paid  to  him  on  our  return 
from  the  ruins,  encouraged  Arteaga  to 
guide  me  up  to  Machu  Picchu.  I left 
camp  at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  went  from 
his  house  some  distance  up-stream.  The 
valley  is  very  narrow,  with  almost  sheer 
precipices  of  solid  granite  on  each  side. 
On  the  road  we  passed  a snake  that  had 
recently  been  killed.  Arteaga  was  un- 
able to  give  any  other  name  for  it  than 
“ vivora”  which  means  venomous,  in 
distinction  from  " culebra”  or  harmless 
snake. 

Our  naturalist  spent  the  day  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  collecting  insects; 
the  surgeon  busied  himself  in  and  about 
camp ; and  I was  accompanied  on  this  ex- 
cursion only  by  Carrasco  and  the  guide, 
Arteaga.  At  ten  forty-five,  after  having 
left  the  road  and  plunged  down  through 
the  jungle  to  the  river-bank,  we  came  to 
a primitive  bridge,  made  of  four  logs 
bound  together  with  vines,  and  stretch- 
ing across  the  stream  a few  inches  above 
the  roaring  rapids.  On  the  other  side 
we  had  a fearfully  hard  climb  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes.  A good  part 
of  the  distance  I went  on  all-four3.  The 
path  was  in  many  places  a primitive  stair- 
way, or  crude  stepladder,  at  first  through 
a jungle,  and  later  up  a very  steep,  grass- 
covered  slope.  The  heat  was  excessive, 
but  the  view  was  magnificent  after  we 
got  above  the  jungle.  Shortly  after  noon 
we  reached  a hut  where  several  good- 
natured  Indians  welcomed  us  and  gave 
us  gourds  full  of  cool,  delicious  water, 
and  a few  cooked  sweet-potatoes.  All 
that  we  could  see  was  a couple  of  small 
grass  huts  and  a few  terraces,  faced  with 
stone  walls.  The  pleasant  Indian  family 
had  chosen  this  eagle’s  nest  for  a home. 
They  told  us  there  were  better  ruins  a 
little  farther  along. 

One  can  never  tell,  in  this  country, 
whether  such  a report  is  worthy  of  cre- 
dence. “ He  may  have  been  lying  ” is  a 
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/ ’ Xywtiiy-  ibv  ..  l*eruvmu 

^jB ■;fw-*>0'&£i%ig.  bte  urpifo  arf  live 

PtHerpb^fog "'  . ‘ >iV^v  ’••:?iW5tx*tj/5f 

up  iiuv  fowyr  v^lvy*- vuf  ; tll.tr.  1/ 

i U'f  ided  ■iihimtikttbvk  a hudfe  tra it  yiUmg 
1 1 m ’ hanky  of  i iiv  r\ u r,  The  road  w a*- 
^pondey.  ’mi  T has  ijfotblcd  ihit?  mut'u- 

k**mnl  add  to  ^ 

shipped  far  mure  quickly  ailtj  cheaply 
tbit n Irpai  the  Snrifa  Atm  Valley  to  0u#% 
and  it  avoids  the  neres-uty  of  oKrobfofc: 
(*Wt.  tljo  <l<tne:orfiu,s  '$$  vb-Jd- 
ly  described  by  M &r&«u  mi  d ot  hers . Tbr* 
road  enabled  ua  ro  discover  * J u*r  tho 
or  their  p‘i*e<j tK'^adrk — h#j  foffc 


potatoes,  oittiny.  MCj^r-rjilt^  U«w ns : pep" 
pprs,  touKtUiris  andi#  kind  ry . 

ru  Volets.  1 ibt - (he  great  *}p *t*d nath’  t lay 
$« every  : Wicnery  and  ; yj&hMfosnw 
AlVrk<nj<:  who  -'  Vibtvfe  ffone  -mtih  from 
(•imeb  Ic^ubtunba  River^  bo." 

ydiTt^.  h&id  to  aVi.ud  fj$£  regfovw  ^ V^Uot^ 

Ui^i^vyuhl;  ha  vo  foxfod  most  of  trd^^st,  i 
They ^ iJrtibaiobM  is  not  navigable,  eveii  for 
ohtipt^j.  at  ttiik  ptniit,  ami  i»  Hatikod  by 
fimt  travel  along  U* 
until  a few  yOap? 

%<>,  exjd  o n»rs  liku  Ca^tcl- 

tm\i  yytire ♦ ohli^d  to  ti.u;ko  a long  deinur 

and  f o follow  it  trail  that  led  over  >rn*wy  Inca#  HHHHPi 
passes  hi  O'  (fig  parallel  valleys  of  (ho  in  the  bountiful  fa?4ncs<c«;  V.ib/ 

Ov'c.ihainbrt  and  the  VainUdi.  'Huts  it  rabimdiu  stone  \vionos>ry  nf  ti»i;i?  >mc»Vuit: 
happened  that  t ho  forehandm  Valley  foufti  eivili/jit inn  more  interesting  eond  rxf.on- 
f Hlanf  i.vfiiiub.  fp  the  >\hsmy  plantation  sire  than  any  found  sipy-c  tbo  day  a of  the 
<*f  Huadquma  ot?»*n  «J  us  a virgin  Held,  ocuiqui:  t afford 

and  kv  th)4  same  fok>»n  i|  was  in  this  It  is  ddJivult  t«>  ilescrihe  Machn  J^ipr 
vnry  region  rtep  the  Iucur  and  their  <‘Uu.  The  ruins  are,-  lortfo<h . o.tt  u ridgp 
|'»ri  drr.  • -mvv  found  - it  t*usy  to  live  iu  which  cud^  -it* ‘ a iftagnilioent  peak,  on 
safety,  N>/t  only  did  they  tmd  hero  every  to[c  nf  whidi  arc  said  to  be  the  ruin?  pf 
varipiy  of  olifpai^  Tidbys  so  deep  as  in  ITuuyua  rioohn,  ThVve  urn  prer;ipiois 

eytehi  yue<*a.  utul  on  hntfi  Ai$e£,  wlUjJ  a lar^r 
■phuiiiuu  of  rhe  i rnpk;x  npd  rdop«*a  lng!»  rncc>,  evidently  intcrnled  f«»r  agrrieidtnral 
to  >uiuih|n  for  ins  he.  and  po-  purpo^ch.  There  arc  ul<0  lurf/urt*  fstruic 
pdtlv  pfehfo  eo}d  ^nufi^h  tp  fr^py.e  Htind >*.' '.  r fc.; i«j-  -at ; 
the  butt  r*  in  / hr  •♦p}»r>vvo(l  ahoriyiual  fash-  ^ n(  <■  .tnowUat  difiiewlt  to  son  wboiire  iia1 
'.top,  hut  also  a prachh  al  f v fuipn^nahle  water  was  brought.  There  arc  throe  a mall 
pliuhv  of  foed.y ' spriri^Tierth  hut  the  India  us  dohijptknoiv 
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ot‘  any  'rujinmx  ^>»ivr.  A$:.:ifc,twuBf.  .have  with  carefully  worked  sfoae  ami  *-oic 
takffji  a iou<idin*;ible  water  -supply  to  fur-  ia-imug  very  hvrgf*  tiivties-  the  hy&f  a*;d 
innb  u'ijtf  r to  ftm  iijiiaintaute  x>f  *mh  n udkst  tnafc  .1  Inive  ever  2&i?m  Tlu.ro  are 
large  place  ik  Pi'/'-hu,  if  iiuiv  k uumy  .stairways  made  of  blocks  oi  *ita io 

that  ill!  irri^aimu  VG t eG  wkfc  firm’d  Wk  dc  < >m*  stairway  .is  divided  £0  $s  t«« 
mi  in  the  immijWfii*'.  dot  imuiY  mihv  to  pyrin  U the  insertion  «f  fv  fcatchAiwfii  "for 
.'f-n.i-  point  fooe  which  an  (iiii’iisii?^  wtitpr.  This  stairway  leads  tX>  u tk.UiH 

supply  of  water  could  i>f> further  »)p  the  rklgcv  where  there  is  i\ 
T here  ii  vctv  r^uvly;  'Ttinde  hath*  place  winch  I linyy  eii] lod  tbe  wSacred  P}a%fjt 
house.  n ftV<n»'t«in  with  some  nioh*^  and  On  the.  south  side  of  this  plaza  there 
an  adjoiYiiii^  rontvj  with  n own,  are- 'terrace*,  lhmi.1  with  Lit  go  blocks,  after 

The  water  was  conducted  iuro  the  • hath-’  • i ho  fashion  of  Sriosahu armin',.;  ami  also 
house  throwuii  o stone  elumnei.  over  a a h i u«  1 ol  bastion.'  seirtiehvuJar,  with 
nicely  .cut,  *d»;me  block.  On  top  of  *i  carefully  cur,  nearly  Teefangnlar  Vim  res, 
gigantit*  fcrauim  hnuhier  treat  the  {mill*  smircwhat  like  those*  lit  the  well-known 

house  is  a seiiiOireular  building.  made  of  .^unieirculur  Temple  of  the  Sole  now 

Mocks,  amh  ebtitujn-  ft^TX>tojUieaP*  uf  Ctfifcfeih/  t;*ft 

iuy  nicely  finished  niehes  cm  the  wdiky  the  oast  .si fie  of  the  Sacred  Plaza  are  the 
Ouilernoath  tlnv  hoobler  is  n pave  lined  walls  -a.  rectangular.  'huikluiix.  twenty- 

nine  feet  lunar  by  thirty 

m m n wide.  OOJltftiuiuK 
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Plan  of  Machu  Picchu 

i.  terraced  gardens  and  sacrificial  rocks.  2,  4,  6,  the  east  quarter  of  the  city,  where  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  lived;  the  houses  are  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  hillside  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  build  them;  beneath  them  are  terraces  and  burial  caves.  3,  terraced 
gardens.  5,  the  sacred  plaza,  with  the  intihuatana  hill  and  the  Temple  of  the  Three  Windows. 
7,  the  divided  stairway  and  the  round  tower  over  the  first  cave.  8,  9,  agricultural  terraces. 
10,  11,  steep  hillsides  covered  with  rubble,  probably  the  site  formerly  of  agricultural  terraces. 


very  much  smaller,  but  cut  with  in- 
describable accuracy,  and  fitted  together 
as  a glass  stopper  is  fitted  to  a bot- 
tle. The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  building  is  that  the  ends  of 
the  walls  are  not  vertical,  but  project 
in  an  obtuse  angle.  At  the  point  of  the 
angle  the  stone  was  cut  away,  apparently 
to  admit  a large  wooden  beam,  which 
probably  extended  across  in  front  of  the 
structure  to  the  point  of  the  angle  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wall.  This  may 
have  been  used  to  support  the  roof,  or 
to  bring  it  down  part  way,  like  a mansard 
roof.  This  building  is  lined  with  small 
niches,  high  up  above  reach,  and  made 
with  great  care  and  precision.  In  the 
center  of  the  back  wall,  and  near  the 
ground,  is  the  largest  stone  of  all,  which 
measures  14.1  feet  in  length,  and  appears 
to  have  been  either  a high  seat  or  an 
altar. 

From  the  Sacred  Plaza  there  is  a mag- 
nificent view  on  both  sides;  to  the  north 
a tumbled  mass  of  gigantic  forest-elad 
mountains,  rising  to  snow-capped  peaks, 
and  to  the  south  the  widening  Urubainba 
Valley,  with  the  river  winding  through 
its  bottom,  protected  on  both  sides  by 
precipitous  mountains.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  is  a small  structure, 
carefully  built  of  rectangular  blocks,  with 
nicely  made  niches.  Near  it  is  a large 
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boulder,  carved  into  what  is  known  a9 
an  intihuatana  stone,  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  a sun-dial.  It  has  steps 
carved  in  it,  and  is  in  a fine  state  of 
preservation. 

Directly  below  the  Sacred  Plaza  the 
terraces  run  down  to  a large  horseshoe- 
shaped plaza,  evidently  an  ancient  play- 
ground, or  possibly  an  agricultural  field. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  are  a great  many 
houses  of  lesser  importance,  although 
well  built  and  huddled  closely  together. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  simple  in 
construction.  Some  have  gabled  ends. 

Nearly  all  have  niches.  A few  are  of 
remarkably  fine  workmanship,  as  fine  as 
anything  in  Cuzco.  The  material  used 
is  nearly  uniformly  white  granite.  The 
finish  is  exquisite,  and  the  blocks  are 
fitted  together  with  a nicety  that  sur- 
passes description.  The  work  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  which  so  aroused 
the  marvel  of  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

Some  of  the  structures  are  nicely  squared, 
like  the  palaces  at  Cuzco.  Others  have 
niches  which  resemble  the  best  at  Ollan- 
taytambo.  Cylindrical  stone  blocks,  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall,  are  common,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  structure.  In 
general  they  are  larger  'and  very  much 
better  fashioned  than  those  at  Choqque- 
quirau.  In  places  the  ruins  are  almost 
labyrinthian.  The  plan  gives  a better 
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idea  than  <t&jb  fro  hi  wimt*  of  niftwrit  pr\ 

thr  {‘stmt  uuJ  character  *»f  AJuefm  Pie-  Hiounhmvs. 

Hiu.  I vi^n  :w 

On  tluy  }jV»rt  lv  ^Ule of the  ^trriyi  Phpn 
i*  mipHmr  ^lnjcinh\  r^chy-  of 

Mirijyt  Unit  tles'cribcM.  asybmhii£  on  the  vviist.  this  Ufthjjiii 
$k1o/  in  that  t jbo  plaza  riddle.  «>|  t 

■;U  entirely  open.  Obfaiiic  of  the  build-  ^tro t|fj  % 
iiig  am  cylindrical  stivne*  Si r - tetem 

the  wall,  1!%*  some-  Wprp  employed  in  ami  v ah  in  hi 
|fit*  )ow^  tier*  Ais  Hi;  tilt*  Mtuilfir  JmHdiib:.  devotes  a 0 
on  the  *nle  of  tire  $w*b  and  th*j5r  W$  in  all 
to  safe  therOTd$hf  Uik.shle  tfeir  rmtiv 
out  injur  obtuse  mi§rhy  Boves  is  Hi 
hi  structure.  Similarly,  the  taut  h fetor 

point  of  the  an^lc-  a hMu  r^xiy  nmira; 

into  the  ziiftMj  fWi  tlyu  f Ijr  ml ended  |v>  prr*  h&sre  been 
uui  tjio  adin.is>mri  of  a la  rye  wuMiien  from  tin?  south,  }|^j 
beam.  In  vr*h  r xo.  support  this  hoiun* ' from  too  Argentine  painpit^. 
winch  eyt£ndykl  n^ep^r  frum  .mo  rtid  of  country  broke  up  into  ariarnhy, 
the.  bu  ild  mg*  ta  the*  other,  n 
wife  erected,  halPwtiy  hetweyo  tfro 
aiol'  noteliod  at  tij^^ojpv  da  to  pemd 

RM  I jRRj  

such  were  u^xly  to  test  npoti  it;  Till*-.  x(*tfixnmx&  yofth^,  old 
structure  has  an  itifernaV  measurement  from  the 

of  14J9x3S.,7  foot.  Its  most , &tr»kiny  access i hi e elmrudP 
feature  is,  ■ its  row hf ^ rlyabl e yfiu?  ftter  ifluftfajiB  vMittlt.ip?j[e^ 

♦lows.  Three-  ’tatye.,  "window*,  ;Vl  foot 
wide  and  nearly  4 feH  highparolvt:  i rito 
I-he  hook  wal  1 , \i  ml  johk  00$  upon  H maiy- 


teal  event.  The  end  &f  iht 
itliic  :cnvi)irk t iph  is  stated  to 
onusoij  by  A ; great  I nvashm 
sibly  by  harbarians 
The  whole 



block.  ;$p?‘X?.  fctiirued;,.  iLjslmrthg'  .iu  a .‘pefiud*  of 
^ I^irhnr^'tn^ , A.  remnant,  of  the 
civni^ed  ,falk‘  fonlf  refuge  ipL  a 
the  eiid^  of  two  beanys  i£  district  called  'I’arnpntnc'oo,  ^hert1  s*>inc 

ci  vil  ion  Wor»5 

^cVra  by  Uipr  ln- ' 
:er.  of  th»?  conn  try.  Hen? 
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apts  Were  tilbr&  eiriltstd  drui  mnrd  jeower- 
ful  thart  ll;»ar  m'heldiorK.  mid  in  time  Ifc- 
ca/ue  j-row^leh  quit  $p* rtedr;'<hi i fo  ne^u ii^ 
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||y  t‘h  pre  e a rft y ' -V i'.liry^ 
tribes.  ? ThosW  yirihe? 
c iic-y'y  :5>-:.' ;"•  v'A'cu iually • ^ct 

^ ^ Ouzeo  itiu]  fbundrd 
the  lima  cjtjfdyiy 
• ( - jrjvftiyW:  Wtit’e- 

v.  aixd;  /oro  ti;^  Wiby 
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fr:>  tribe  wri*  bor»-  Jn  the  #i)o;thmnbu  tin*  myth  of  tie*  origin  of  the  Inen  - ni- 
tai/^Un  1*^ i *hat:  Mnehii  Piceitu  i*  jofc\  • I may  ho  wholly  mistaken  m tfilfe 
'In,  itvijirimtl.  TauiputoWi.  ait-iioutfh  this  f siiall  swait  wi.ib  int^r»*st  the  oi- 
ls 'I'britpory . ty  the  Joyiiiiwi.  fy tv^rv  of  ;n»’v'-«>lbet  place  >.hn<  fits  *u  ll 

rertaiul.v  this  toxim  was  writ  fittn«i  hv  the  .bymripfioo  .of  twppiitomjb  whenc* 
nature  to  biv  y itch  a refotri'i  iim|Ue*frioa-  • yutfw  the-  Tnou*. 

itblv  boro  w-  bavo  g | him mas  o t'  vt icy al i tbs i <>  Ttv  the  menu  tour  it  seems  probable 

vyeupatkvji ; and  lo  re  hi  Almlm  l/rnrhit  ihat  <\f  Bylin  P,iee)iu,  dise/omred  wbih*  0,1 
is  a “tnyerii1?  with  three  window.*.  A tt  Valvh  for  the  la*?  (noil  tapirnh  was  the 
view  taken  of  this  Temple*  of  flu-  Thr?*  first > the  capital  from  which 
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BY  JAMES 

ELSA  thought  she  had  known  what 
love  wa9  when,  at  sixteen,  she  al- 
lowed a boy  at  high  school  to  carry 
her  books  for  her.  She  had  not  known, 
however.  Now  at  night  she  would  crum- 
ple up  at  the  bedside,  her  head  among 
the  covers,  and  ask  herself  why  she  had 
to  suffer  so,  such  ecstasy  and  despair 
were  hers  during  these  midwinter  days. 

For  she  had  come  from  western  Mary- 
land five  years  before,  when  she  was 
eighteen;  come  alone  to  Pittsburg,  armed 
only  with  a small  inheritance  from  her 
mother,  to  go  through  the  university 
and  then  the  medical  college,  drawn  by 
the  promise  of  a great  career.  All  had 
gone  well  until  the  money  was  largely 
spent;  then  she  had  studied  stenography 
in  the  summer,  and  early  in  the  fall  se- 
cured some  secretarial  night- work  with  a 
Mr.  Fitch,  a social  worker  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Society.  But  she  had  not  worked 
for  this  powerful  young  man  more  than 
a few  nights  when  she  found  herself  ob- 
sessed by  his  personality;  day  by  day  she 
felt  the  growing  danger  of  love  for  him; 
and  finally,  on  a stormy  evening,  the 
matter  had  reached  a crisis:  he  had  plain- 
ly intimated  that  he  wanted  a wife  who 
was  u feminine  ” and  “ old  - fashioned,” 
and  he  had  plainly  intimated  that  he 
wished  she  were  that  woman. 

Three  months  had  passed  since  then. 
But  each  day  she  relived  the  event:  the 
narrow  office  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Keystone  Building,  the  rain  on  the  win- 
dow, the  powerful  young  man  dominating 
her  from  his  revolving-chair  as  she  sat 
at  the  desk  and  took  his  dictation,  the 
feeling  that  her  career  was  in  the  bal- 
ance, that  the  many  desperate  years  of 
training  for  her  work  in  medicine  might 
he  thrown  away;  for  Mr.  Fitch  was  out- 
spoken in  his  contempt  of  women  doctors, 
and  equally  outspoken  in  his  determina- 
tion to  get  married.  She  had  saved  herself 
narrowly:  she  had  told  him  that  she  had 
her  own  life  to  live,  and  she  had  resigned 
her  position.  She  thought  herself  free. 


OPPENHEIM 

But  now  she  knew,  or  thought  she 
knew,  what  love  was.  It  was  a fever  and 
a forgetfulness;  it  was  a beast,  sometimes 
an  angel,  that  lived  in  her  against  her 
will ; it  was  the  compression  of  her  whole 
nature  into,  as  it  were,  one  knife  of 
passion;  it  was  hunger  and  thirst  and 
restless  desire.  It  was  as  if  she  had  had 
a blow  over  the  head  so  that  she  had  lo3t 
one  part  of  her  spirit,  but  only  to  find  a 
greater  part.  The  intensity  with  which 
she  lived  was  a terror  and  a sharp  joy. 

And  so  her  work  at  the  medical  college 
languished;  her  ambition  dwindled;  and 
as  her  money  was  all  gone,  her  future 
was  but  a broken  thing  in  her  hands. 
For  five  years  she  had  toiled  steadily  and 
alone;  and  now,  without  warning,  she  had 
reached  the  apparent  end. 

She  was  sure  of  this  on  a December 
afternoon  as  she  sat  at  her  typewriting- 
machine  in  the  hall  bedroom  at  Mrs. 
Mayhew’s.  Previously  she  and  her  young 
friend,  Enid  Warded,  had  shared  the 
large  front  room  down  - stairs,  but 
Enid  had  since  married,  and  so  Elsa 
had  been  forced  to  move.  Yes,  she 
thought  this  afternoon,  and  might  be 
forced  to  move  farther.  Her  poverty 
was  unbelievable. 

The  large  room  had  been  warmed  by 
a radiator;  the  small  room  had  only  a 
little  gas-stove  set  on  the  floor  beside 
the  unsteady  table  that  held  the  type- 
writer; and,  although  the  stove  flamed 
and  its  sooty  smell  filled  the  air,  Elsa 
had  to  wear  a woolen  sweater  to  keep 
warm.  Her  fingers  were  stiff,  and  it 
was  difficult  for  her  to  tap  the  keys. 

Though  it  was  only  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  gray  smokes  of  Pittsburg  sug- 
gested twilight;  she  was  thinking  of 
lighting  the  gas  above  her  head,  for  the 
manuscript  she  was  copying  was  becom- 
ing illegible.  This  manuscript  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  make  money,  the 
following  of  a suggestion  made  by  a 
medical  student  that,  as  she  had  failed 
to  find  work — and  it  was  only  part-time 
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others  touch.  She  had  known  loneliness 
before,  ranch  of  it;  but  not  the  loneli- 
ness of  bereavement,  not  the  loneliness  of 
desire.  She  glanced  over  at  the  bed, 
at  the  foot  of  which  were  stacked  several 
of  those  stupid  technical  medical  books, 
and  all  her  passion  for  a great  science 
seemed  to  die. 

“ I want  to  be  a woman,”  she  told 
herself — “a  plain,  common,  every-day 
woman !” 

She  longed  in  that  moment  to  rest 
back  on  the  common  sense  of  the  race; 
to  give  herself  to  the  seasonal  rhythms 
of  the  common  life;  to  the  strong,  fixed, 
comforting  routine  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  loving,  begetting;  yes,  to  those 
things  which  are  the  solid  fruits  of  the 
millions  of  years  of  evolution.  And  all 
that  was  feminine  in  her  desired  to  be 
mastered — to  be  mastered  by  a man;  the 
strong  arm,  the  creative  will,  shielding 
and  steering  and  absorbing  her.  If  Mr. 
Fitch  had  opened  the  door  then — she 
glanced  up  through  tear-wet  eyes  in  her 
primitive  and  divine  weakness! — he  could 
have  commanded,  and  she  would  have 
followed. 

It  was  laughable,  really;  the  sublime 
adventure  of  her  adolescence,  the  four 
desperate  years  at  the  university,  the  one 
year  at  the  medical  college,  the  unfailing 
faith  that  sustained  her,  the  miracles  of 
anatomy,  the  glowing  future  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  the  fine 
career  ahead — all  of  these  things  trampled, 
beaten  back,  and  routed  at  the  first  onset 
of  human  passion,  at  the  first  stir  and 
cry  of  the  woman  within  her!  Laugh- 
able and  ridiculous ! 

“Tut!”  she  exclaimed,  rising,  trying 
to  shake  off  this  terrible  mood.  “ IPs 
because  I haven't  any  one  to  talk  to — 
and  it’s  because  I haven’t  any  money!” 

She  went  to  the  window.  The  street 
was  darkening;  the  lamp -lighter  was 
crossing  the  gutter;  and  Elsa,  watching 
the  light  leap  up  in  the  gloom,  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stay  alone  in  this 
cold  little  room  any  longer.  She  must 
go  where  there  was  comfort,  warmth, 
light,  human  faces.  She  knew:  she  would 
go  down-town  and  see  Enid — Enid  in  her 
tiny  house.  Enid  at  least  would  put  her 
arms  about  her  and  kiss  her. 

She  turned  back  into  the  shadows,  put 
her  little  coat  over  the  sweater,  pinned 


on  her  hat,  and  then  fled  from  the  house. 
The  bracing  air  sent  her  swiftly  through 
the  streets:  a woman  making  the  great 
search,  the  universal  search,  the  search 
for  understanding  and  love. 

Alighting  from  the  car,  she  turned 
down  a narrow  side-street,  the  little  red- 
brick houses  of  which  stood  one  below 
the  other  on  a downward  slope.  Elsa 
stopped  before  one  of  the  little  houses, 
the  shade  of  whose  front  room  was  a 
warm  yellow  with  the  gas-light  behind  it. 
She  went  up  two  steps,  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  door  opened. 

“Why,  Elsa!”  cried  Enid.  And  at 
once  arms  were  about  her  and  she  was 
kissed.  The  tears  trickled  down  her 
cheeks. 

Enid  drew  her  into  the  hall,  babbling 
as  usual.  “ Why,  goodness ! Come  right 
into  the  sitting-room  and  take  o^F  your 
things.  You  know,  I was  going  to  see 
you  to-morrow.  Elsa,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?” 

Elsa  laughed  softly.  “ Can't  I cry 
if  I want  to?” 

The  soft,  yellow-haired,  pretty  girl 
stared  at  her  sharply.  “ You  silly  thing  1” 
she  cried,  indignantly.  “ I know  what’s 
the  matter.  You're  killing  yourself  over 
that  horrid  medical  work.  Now  you  sit 
down;  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you.” 

Elsa  had  always  felt  very  mature  next 
to  Enid;  but  now  Enid  was  a married 
woman,  and  Elsa  was  merely  a woman. 
She  was  shocked,  and  came  sharply  to 
herself.  “ Well !”  she  exclaimed.  “ But 
be  merciful,  Eli !” 

They  sat  down  together  on  a little 
couch,  and  Elsa  felt  the  comfort  of  the 
room.  It  had  little  furniture  in  it,  and 
that  was  all  new  and  rather  frail,  but  it 
was  9mall  and  bright;  and  the  soft  form 
and  yellow  hair  and  glistening  blue  eyes 
beside  her  suffused  it  all  with  animation. 

“Haven't  you  a job  yet?”  asked  Enid. 

“No.”  Elsa  was  really  beginning  to 
feel  that  Enid  was  married,  and  that 
their  ancient  positions  were  reversed. 
She  was  now  the  child. 

“Three  months!”  cried  Enid.  “Well, 
dear,  you  shouldn't  have  left  Mr.  Fitch.” 

The  words  were  like  lightning  cleav- 
ing her,  unexpected,  overwhelming.  She 
sat  trembling,  unable  to  speak,  knowing 
that  if  she  talked  at  all  the  talk  would 
come  in  a revealing  flood.  She  even 
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“Oh,  Miss  Brack!  Oh,  Miss  Brack! 
You  up  there  ?” 

She  was  startled,  and  leaped,  shiver- 
ing, out  of  bed.  Her  feet  and  hands  were 
numb,  her  head  light.  She  set  the  door 
ajar. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Gaines.” 

“ Suinmun  to  see  you.  Waiting  at  the 
door.” 

She  felt  like  sinking  where  she  stood. 
Was  it  Mrs.  Mayhew  after  the  money? 
Or  Enid,  put  on  the  trail  by  Mrs.  May- 
hew? Or — No,  no;  impossible!  Why 
should  he  search  the  whole  city  through 
for  her?  But  she  turned  back  with 
feminine  haste  to  glance  in  the  cracked 
mirror,  to  adjust  the  sweater,  to  pat  the 
hair  into  place.  Then  down  the  stairs 
dizzily  she  hurried. 

Even  in  the  gloom  of  the  hall  she  saw 
the  tall,  masculine  frame,  the  large  head. 
She  stopped  five  steps  from  the  bottom, 
holding  tight  to  the  banister.  “Yes,” 
she  whispered. 

“ Hello !”  He  advanced  overpowering- 
ly,  held  out  his  hand,  and  instinctively 
she  offered  hers,  and  he  gripped  it  tin- 
glingly,  warmly.  A strange  ecstasy  in- 
undated her.  Then,  leaning  near,  ho 
spoke  in  that  intimate,  candid,  good- 
fellow  way  of  his : 

“ Say,  what  do  you  want  to  do  tins 
for,  anyway  ?” 

“What?”  she  gasped. 

“Go  live  in  a place  like  this.  No  job, 
eh?” 

“ No.” 

“ And  yet  you  chucked  the  job  with 
me.  You  are  the  queerest!” 

In  the  silence  she  felt  the  glorious  peril 
of  his  personality  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  she  did  not  move.  But  he 
began  speaking  again. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I want  you 
to  do.  I want  you  to  come  over  to  my 
mother’s  and  have  supper  with  us.  She 
cooks  great,  and  I bet  you  haven’t  had 
a home-made  meal  in  an  age.  You’ll 
come,  won’t  you?” 

Of  course  she  would  not.  That  was 
plain.  But  she  thought  of  the  tasteless, 
miserable  supper  alone;  and  she  thought 
of  the  vision  of  Loneliness.  Her  whole 
body  seemed  to  laugh  softly. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured.  “I’ll  come.” 

“Bun  up,  then,”  he  cried,  heartily. 
“ Get  on  your  things.  I’ll  wait  here.” 


A few  minutes  later  she  came  running 
down  the  stairs  like  a young  girl  going  to 
her  first  dance.  “ I’m  ready,”  she  cried, 
£?aily. 

“ Good ! We'll  walk  it,  to  warm  up !” 

They  walked  swiftly  down  to  the  water- 
side, and  then  tramped  along  the  foot- 
path of  one  of  the  long  iron  bridges  that 
span  the  Monongahela.  Smoke  went  up 
from  mills  and  locomotives  on  both  banks, 
and  a great  shoal  of  coal -barges  floated 
down  the  smooth  tide  beneath  them.  It 
was  a gray,  bitter  afternoon,  and  a thin, 
stinging  snow  swept  with  the  cutting 
wind.  They  could  not  talk ; but  now  and 
then  Mr.  Fitch  took  her  arm  to  help  her 
along,  and  this  touch  gave  her  a mar- 
velous feeling  of  being  protected  and 
sheltered. 

They  left  the  bridge  and  entered  a 
region  of  tangled  streets,  dirty  stores 
and  saloons,  and  rows  of  little  red-brick 
houses;  and  down  one  of  these  streets 
he  piloted  her.  At  its  end  stood  a mill, 
the  great  smokes  blowing  gray  into  the 
gray  of  the  winter.  He  stopped  before 
one  of  the  houses,  and  she  was  almost 
sorry,  feeling  now  as  if  she  could  tramp 
miles  with  him.  Her  blood  tingled  as 
she  stood  waiting,  while  he  found  his 
key  and  opened  the  door.  Then  she  stood 
in  the  little,  warm  hall,  and  he  was  call- 
ing up  the  stairway: 

“Mother!  Company,  mother!  Com- 
pany for  supper,  mother!” 

Elsa  heard  a low  voice  from  above: 
“ All  right,  . . . coming.” 

And  down  came  a little,  gray  woman, 
worn,  wrinkled,  and  perfectly  obedient 
to  her  big  son.  She  received  a kiss  from 
him,  and  then  looked  at  Elsa. 

“ Miss  Brack,”  said  Mr.  Fitch. 

The  woman  nodded.  “All  right,  Will- 
iam,” she  said. 

Elsa  went  pale.  She  had  never  heard 
Mr.  Fitch’s  first  name  before.  “Will- 
iam,” she  thought.  “William.”  At 
once  a wall  between  herself  and  him 
seemed  broken  through ; he  seemed  simpler 
somehow,  as  much  of  a boy  as  a man; 
even  the  way  he  talked  seemed  more 
quiet  and  crude  than  she  had  remem- 
bered. 

“Well,”  she  heard  him  saying,  “now 
let’s  hustle.  We’ve  walked  np  a terrific 
appetite,  mother.  Get  everything  out, 
for  we’re  going  to  eat  it.” 
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Elsa  felt  that  she  should  have  felt 
hurt;  and  yet  somehow  this  evening  she 
could  not.  Nothing  could  hurt  her 
feelings  after  the  bitter  loneliness,  the 
ghastly  privation;  just  to  sit  in  this 
warm  room,  with  two  human  beings,  and 
eat  plentifully  was  a marvelous  experi- 
ence. She  was  just  an  animal  sitting 
by  the  fire,  content,  vacant-minded,  purr- 
ing with  warmth. 

As  Mrs.  Fitch  cleared  the  table  her 
son  whispered  to  Elsa : “ She’s  not  used 
to  company,  but  I want  you  to  be  alone 
with  her.”  And  when  his  mother  re- 
turned he  whispered  something  to  her. 
She  smiled  on  him  delightfully. 

“ Miss  Brack,”  she  said,  “ I want  to 
show  you  over  the  house.” 

A forgotten  woman-chord  was  touched 
in  Elsa  as  the  awkward,  proud  old 
woman  took  her  through.  It  was  as 
if  she  were  being  taken  by  the  mother 
down  back  through  the  life  of  her 
son,  so  that  she  might  live  it  over  and 
so  immerse  herself  in  him.  She  had 
to  think  of  the  big  man  as  a baby  (this 
was  the  room  he  was  born  in),  as  a child 
learning  to  walk,  as  a boy  playing  great 
games  in  the  garret.  She  saw  the  love- 
ly, laughable  picture  of  Lincoln  he  had 
drawn  when  he  was  twelve;  the  mother 
had  hung  it  framed  over  her  bed.  She 
had  to  admire  a fat,  worn-out  copy  of 
the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  all  adorned 
with  unsightly  wood  - cuts.  And  then 
she  saw  the  room  he  now  occupied. 

Mrs.  Fitch  lost  her  embarrassment  and 
talked.  “ A good  boy  he’s  always  been, 
independent  and  strong.  He  was  always 
head  of  the  gang,  and  never  afraid  of 
anything.  Of  course  he  was  bad  at 
times;  but  that’s  natural  to  boys.  But 
after  he  commenced  earning  money, 
never  a bit  of  trouble.  Just  brought 
home  his  pay-envelope  every  Saturday 
night  (you  know  he  worked  in  that  mill 
down  there  at  the  end  of  the  street — 
worked  his  way  right  up)  — brought  it 
home  and  gave  it  me.  That’s  what  I call 
a good  son.  A great  worker!  Educated 
himself  by  night  until  he  could  leave 
the  mill  and  go  working  over  in  town — 
doing  good  for  others.” 

Elsa  smiled,  and  dreamily  she  changed 
places  with  the  mother,  became  the  moth- 
er, and  dipped  herself  in  the  strange, 
sweet  past.  She  loved  him  for  what  he 


had  been ; she  wished  she  had  known  the 
tiny  boy  that  began  to  walk  on  the  rag- 
carpet.  A good  son ! Something  hidden 
in  her  vibrated,  swelling  her  happiness 
with  an  exquisite  sadness. 

They  came  down  the  stairs,  and  the 
“good  son”  was  waiting  under  the  gas- 
light in  the  hall. 

“Have  to  go  now,”  he  said,  smiling 
at  her.  She  smiled  in  return.  It  was 
all  familiar,  seasoned,  homely,  human. 

He  helped  her  on  with  her  coat;  she 
said  good-by  to  the  mother,  and  they 
stepped  out  into  the  night.  It  seemed 
immeasurably  late  or  early,  neither 
night  nor  day.  For  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  from  above  the  shed  of  the 
mill,  a mighty  mane  of  flame  rolled  into 
the  glowing  heavens,  as  if  the  building 
were  on  fire;  the  great  smokes  played 
through  it ; flakes  of  flame  leaped  and  fell 
in  showers;  and  a lightning  kept  glanc- 
ing down  the  narrow  street,  illuminating 
it  with  a terrific  vividness.  Not  a soul 
was  in  sight;  the  houses  appeared  shut 
up,  sleeping;  and  enchanted,  feeling 
strangely  savage  and  wild,  Elsa  looked 
at  Mr.  Fitch  and  saw  him  as  she  had 
not  seen  him  before.  The  glare  chiseled 
him  as  if  he  were  marble;  he  was  in 
immense  modern  man  in  his  long  coat, 
his  slouch  hat,  the  large,  brown  eyes 
gleaming,  the  big,  crooked  mouth  full 
of  determination,  and  a great  black  shad- 
ow fell  on  the  lighted  pavement  behind 
him. 

“Here’s  where  I grew  up!”  he  said, 
exultantly.  “ And  I worked  there — there 
right  with  that  fire,  right  up  against  it, 
pulling  the  lever  to  make  the  converter 
dip  like  a big  egg  until  it  poured  out  the 
new  steel.  Think  of  it  on  a summer’s 
night!” 

She  stood  spellbound.  This  was  the 
real  world  at  last;  she  beheld  it  for  the 
first  time.  The  real  world,  where  man, 
little,  monstrous-brained  creature,  work- 
ing with  the  elements,  broke  his  way, 
fighting,  and  wrought  his  civilizations. 
Here  was  a world  being  created : fire  and 
metal  and  labor.  Ah  yes,  life  was  just 
as  primitive  as  ever;  still  the  hunt,  the 
battle,  the  mystery,  and — so  she  realized, 
thrilling  through  and  through — man  and 
woman ; man  and  woman  weaving  their 
love  through  it  all. 

“ We’d  better  be  going,”  he  said,  and 
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Vanishing  Roads 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


THOUGH  actually  the  work  of  man’s 
hands — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  work  of  his  traveling  feet, — 
roads  have  long  since  come  to  seem  so 
much  a part  of  Nature  that  we  have 
grown  to  think  of  them  as  a feature  of 
the  landscape  no  less  natural  than  rocks 
and  trees.  Nature  has  adopted  them 
among  her  own  works,  and  the  road  that 
mounts  the  hill  to  meet  the  sky-line,  or 
winds  away  into  mystery  through  the 
woodland,  seems  to  be  veritably  her  own 
highway  leading  us  to  the  stars,  luring 
us  to  her  secret  places.  And  just  as  her 
rocks  and  trees,  we  know  not  how  or  why, 
have  come  to  have  for  us  a strange  spirit- 
ual suggestiveness,  so  the  vanishing  road 
has  gained  a meaning  for  us  beyond  its 
use  as  the  avenue  of  mortal  wayfaring, 
the  link  of  communication  between  vil- 
lage and  village  and  city  and  city;  and 
some  roads  indeed  seem  so  lonely,  and  30 
beautiful  in  their  loneliness,  that  one 
feels  they  were  meant  to  be  traveled 
only  by  the  soul.  All  roads  indeed  lead 
to  Rome,  but  theirs  also  is  a more  mys- 
tical destination,  some  bourne  of  which 
no  traveler  knows  the  name,  some  city, 
they  all  seem  to  hint,  even  more  eternal. 

Never  more  than  when  we  tread  some 
far-spreading  solitude  and  mark  the  road 
stretching  on  and  on  into  infinite  space, 
or  the  eye  loses  it  in  some  wistful  curve 
behind  the  fateful  foliage  of  lofty  storm- 
stirred  trees,  or  as  it  merely  loiters  in 
sunny  indolence  through  leafy  copses  and 
ferny  hollows,  whatever  its  mood  or  its 
whim,  by  moonlight  or  at  morning; 
never  more  than  thus,  eagerly  afoot  or 
idly  contemplative,  are  we  impressed  by 
that  something  that  Nature  seems  to  have 
to  tell  us,  that  something  of  solemn, 
lovely  import  behind  its  visible  face.  If 
we  could  follow  that  vanishing  road  to 
its  far  mysterious  end ! Should  we  find 
that  meaning  there.  Should  we  know 
why  it  stops  at  no  mere  market -town,  nor 
comes  to  an  end  at  any  seaport?  Should 
we  come  at  last  to  the  radiant  door,  and 


know  at  last  the  purpose  of  all  our  travel  ? 
Meanwhile  the  road  beckons  us  on  and 
on,  and  we  walk  we  not  why  or  whither. 

Vanishing  roads  do  actually  stir  such 
thoughts,  not  merely  by  way  of  simili- 
tude, but  just  in  the  same  way  that 
everything  in  Nature  similarly  stirs 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
souls;  as  moonlit  waters  stir  them,  or  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  As  I have  said,  they 
have  come  to  seem  a part  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and,  as  such,  may  prove  as  sug- 
gestive a starting-point  as  any  other  for 
those  speculations  which  Nature  is  all 
the  time  provoking  in  us  as  to  why  she 
affects  us  thus  and  thus.  These  mighty 
hills  of  multitudinous  rock,  piled  con- 
fusedly against  the  sky — so  much  gran- 
ite and  iron  and  copper  and  crystal, 
says  one.  But  to  the  soul,  strangely 
something  besides,  so  much  more.  These 
rolling  shapes  of  cloud,  so  fantastically 
massed  and  molded,  moving  in  rhythmic 
change  like  painted  music  in  the  heaven, 
radiant  with  ineffable  glories  or  mon- 
strous with  inconceivable  doom.  This 
sea  of  silver,  “hushed  and  halcyon,”  or 
this  sea  of  wrath  and  ravin,  wild  as  Judg- 
ment Day.  So  much  vapor  and  sunshine 
and  wind  and  water,  says  one. 

Yet  to  the  soul  how  much  more! 

And  why  ? Answer  me  that  if  you  can. 
There,  truly,  we  set  our  feet  on  the  van- 
ishing road. 

Whatever  reality,  much  or  little,  the 
personifications  of  Greek  Nature-worship 
had  for  the  ancient  world,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a certain  modern  tempera- 
ment, more  frequently  met  with  every 
day,  those  personifications  are  becoming 
increasingly  significant,  and  one  might 
almost  say  veritably  alive.  Forgotten 
poets  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
been  responsible  for  the  particular  forms 
they  took,  their  names  and  stories,  yet 
even  so  they  but  clothed  with  legend 
presences  of  wood  and  water,  of  earth 
and  sea  and  sky,  which  man  dimly  felt 
to  have  a real  existence;  and  these 
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things.  Into  man’s  strange  heart  Nature 
has  distilled  her  essences,  as  elsewhere  she 
has  distilled  them  in  color  and  perfume. 
He  is,  so  to  say,  one  of  the  nerve-centers 
of  cosmic  experience.  In  the  process  of 
the  suns  he  has  become  a veritable  mi- 
crocosm of  the  universe.  It  was  not  man 
that  placed  that  tenderness  in  the  evening 
sky.  It  has  been  the  evening  skies  of 
millions  of  years  that  have  at  length 
placed  tenderness  in  the  heart  of  man. 
It  has  passed  into  him  as  that  “ beauty 
born  of  murmuring  sound  ” passed  into 
the  face  of  Wordsworth’s  maiden. 

Perhaps  we  too  seldom  reflect  how  much 
the  life  of  Nature  is  one  with  the  life  of 
man,  how  unimportant,  or  indeed  mere- 
ly seeming,  the  difference  between  them. 
Who  can  set  a seed  in  the  ground,  and 
watch  it  put  up  a green  shoot,  and  blos- 
som and  fructify  and  wither  and  pass, 
without  reflecting,  not  as  imagery  but  as 
fact,  that  he  has  come  into  existence,  run 
his  course,  and  is  going  out  of  existence 
again,  by  precisely  the  same  process? 
With  so  serious  a correspondence  between 
their  vital  experience,  the  fact  of  one 
being  a tree  and  the  other  a man  seems 
of  comparatively  small  importance.  The 
life  process  has  but  used  different  mate- 
rial for  its  expression.  And  as  man  and 
Nature  are  so  like  in  such  primal  con- 
ditions, is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
are  alike  too  in  other  and  subtler  ways, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  as  it  thus  clearly 
appears  that  man  is  as  much  a natural 
growth  as  an  apple-tree,  alike  dependent 
on  sun  and  rain,  may  not,  or  rather  must 
not,  the  thoughts  that  come  to  him 
strangely  oul  of  earth  and  sky,  the  sap- 
like stirrings  of  his  spirit,  the  sudden  in- 
ner music  that  streams  through  him  be- 
fore the  beauty  of  the  world,  be  no  less 
authentically  the  working  of  Nature 
within  him  than  his  more  obviously 
physical  processes,  and,  say,  a belief  in 
God  be  as  inevitable  a blossom  of  the 
human  tree  as  apple-blossom  of  the 
apple? 

If  this  oracular  office  of  Nature  be 
indeed  a truth,  our  contemplation  of  her 
beauty  and  marvel  is  seen  to  be  a method 
of  illumination,  and  her  varied  spectacle 
actually  a sacred  hook  in  picture-writing, 
a revelation  through  the  eye  to  the  soul 
of  the  stupendous  purport  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  sun  and  the  moon  are  the 


torches  by  which  we  study  its  splendid 
pages,  turning  diurnally  for  our  perusal, 
and  in  star  and  flower  alike  dwells  the 
lore  which  wc  cannot  formulate  into 
thought,  but  can  only  come  indescribably 
to  know  by  loving  the  pictures.  “ The 
meaning  of  all  things  that  are  ” is  there, 
if  we  can  only  find  it.  It  flames  in  the 
sunset,  or  flits  by  us  in  the  twilight  moth, 
thunders  or  moans  or  whispers  in  the 
sea,  unveils  its  bosom  in  the  moonrise, 
affirms  itself  in  mountain-range  and  root- 
ed oak,  sings  to  itself  in  solitary  places, 
dreams  in  still  waters,  nods  and  beckons 
amid  sunny  foliage,  and  laughs  its  great 
green  laugh  in  the  wide  sincerity  of  the 
grass. 

As  the  pictures  in  this  strange  and 
lovely  book  are  infinite,  so  endlessly 
varied  are  the  ways  in  which  they  im- 
press us.  In  our  highest  moments  they 
seem  to  be  definitely,  almost  consciously, 
sacerdotal,  as  though  the  symbolic  acts 
of  a solemn  cosmic  ritual,  in  which  the 
universe  is  revealed  visibly  at  worship. 
Were  man  to  make  a practice  of  rising 
at  dawn  and  contemplating  in  silence 
and  alone  the  rising  of  the  sun,  he  would 
need  no  other  religion.  The  rest  of  the 
day  would  be  hallowed  for  him  by  that 
morning  memory  and  his  actions  would 
partake  of  the  largeness  and  chastity  of 
that  lustral  hour.  Moonlight,  again, 
seems  to  be  the  very  holiness  of  Nature, 
welling  out  ecstatically  from  fountains 
of  ineffable  purity  and  blessedness.  Of 
some  moonlight  nights  we  feel  that  if 
we  did  what  our  spirits  prompt  us,  we 
should  pass  them  on  our  knees,  as  in 
some  chapel  of  the  Grail.  To  attempt  to 
realize  in  thought  the  rapture  and  purifi- 
cation of  such  a vigil  is  to  wonder  that 
we  so  seldom  pay  heed  to  such  inner 
promptings.  So  much  we  lose  of  the  best 
kind  of  joy  by  spiritual  inertia,  or  plain 
physical  sloth;  and  some  day  it  will  be 
too  late  to  get  up  and  see  the  sunrise,  or 
to  follow  the  white  feet  of  the  moon  as 
she  treads  her  vanishing  road  of  silver 
across  the  sea.  This  involuntary  con- 
science that  reproaches  us  with  such 
laxity  in  our  Nature-worship  witnesses 
how  instinctive  that  worship  is,  and  how 
much  we  unconsciously  depend  on  Nature 
for  our  impulses  and  our  moods. 

Another  definitely  religious  operation 
of  Nature  within  us  is  expressed  in  that 
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naturally  beautiful  flowers,  fairy  fast- 
nesses of  fragrance  and  hidden  castles 
of  the  dew.  In  such  hours  the  Well 
at  the  World’s  End  seems  no  mere  poet’s 
dream.  It  awaits  us  yonder  in  the  forest 
glade,  amid  the  brooding  solitudes  of 
silent  fern,  and  the  gate  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise  is  surely  there  in  yonder  vale 
hidden  among  the  violet  hills. 

Various  as  are  these  impressions,  it  is 
strange  and  worth  thinking  on  that  the 
dominant  suggestion  of  Nature  through 
all  her  changes,  whether  her  mood  be 
stormy  or  sunny,  melancholy  or  jubilant, 
is  one  of  presage  and  promise.  She  seems 
to  be  ever  holding  out  to  us  an  immortal 
invitation  to  follow  and  endure,  to  en- 
dure and  to  enjoy.  She  seems  to  say  that 
what  she  brings  us  is  but  an  earnest 
of  what  she  holds  for  us  out  there  along 
the  vanishing  road.  There  is  nothing, 
indeed,  she  will  not  promise  us,  and  no 
promise,  we  feel,  she  cannot  keep.  Even 
in  her  tragic  and  bodeful  seasons,  in  her 
elegiac  autumns  and  stern  winters,  there 
is  an  energy  of  sorrow  and  sacrifice  that 
elevates  and  inspires,  and  in  the  darkest 
hours  hints  at  immortal  mornings.  She 
may  terrify,  but  she  never  deadens,  the 
soul.  In  earthquake  and  eclipse  she 
seems  to  be  less  busy  with  destruction 
than  with  renewed  creation.  She  is  but 
wrecking  the  old,  that 

. . . “there  shall  be 

Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children.” 

As  I have  thus  mused  along  with  the 
reader,  a reader  I hope  not  too  imaginary, 
the  manner  in  which  the  phrase  with 
which  I began  has  recurred  to  my  pen 
has  been  no  mere  accident,  nor  yet  has 
it  been  a mere  literary  device.  It  seemed 
to  wait  for  one  at  every  turn  of  one’s 
theme,  inevitably  presenting  itself.  For 


wherever  in  Nature  we  set  our  foot,  she 
seems  to  be  endlessly  the  center  of  van- 
ishing roads,  radiating  in  every  direction 
into  space  and  time.  Nature  is  for- 
ever arriving  and  forever  departing,  for- 
ever approaching,  forever  vanishing;  but 
in  her  vanishings  there  seems  to  be  ever 
the  waving  of  a hand,  in  all  her  partings 
a promise  of  meetings  farther  along  the 
road.  She  would  seem  to  say  not  so 
much  Ave  atque  vale , as  Vale  atque  ave. 
In  all  this  rhythmic  drift  of  things,  this 
perpetual  flux  of  atoms  flowing  on  and 
on  into  Infinity,  we  feel  iess  the  sense 
of  loss  than  of  a musical  progression  of 
which  we  too  are  notes. 

We  are  all  treading  the  vanishing  road 
of  a song  in  the  air,  the  vanishing  road  of 
the  spring  flowers  and  the  winter  snows, 
the  vanishing  roads  of  the  winds  and 
the  streams,  the  vanishing  road  of  beloved 
faces.  But  in  this  great  company  of 
vanishing  things  there  is  a reassuring 
comradeship.  We  feel  that  we  are  units 
in  a vast  ever-moving  army,  the  van- 
guard of  which  is  in  Eternity.  The  road 
still  stretches  ahead  of  us.  For  a little 
while  yet  we  shall  experience  all  the  zest 
and  bustle  of  marching  feet.  The  swift- 
running seasons,  like  couriers  bound  for 
the  front,  shall  still  find  us  on  the  road, 
and  shower  on  us  in  passing  their  blos- 
soms and  their  snows.  For  a while  the 
murmur  of  the  running  stream  of  Time 
shall  be  our  fellow-wayfarer — till,  at  last, 
up  there  against  the  sky-line,  we  too  turn 
and  wave  our  hands,  and  know  for  our- 
selves where  the  road  wends  as  it  goes  to 
meet  the  stars.  And  others  will  stand 
as  we  to-day  and  watch  us  reach  the  top 
of  the  ridge  and  disappear,  and  wonder 
how  it  seemed  to  us  to  turn  that  radiant 
comer  and  vanish  with  the  rest  along 
the  vanishing  road. 
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MRS.  CHADWICK  looked  up,  some- 
what annoyed,  from  the  bundle 
L in  her  lap,  which  was  Jonathan. 
She  was  dabbing  vaseline  in  Jonathan’s 
ears  with  a bit  of  cotton,  and  even  her 
earlier  practice  on  Muriel  and  Reginald 
had  not  succeeded  in  making  her  deft. 
Moreover,  Jonathan  habitually  resented 
it.  “ Lunch,  did  you  say,  Diana?  We 
will  have  shredded  codfish  for  lunch,  and 
Hamburg  steak  for  dinner.  There’s  cod- 
fish in  the  house,  and  you  can  get  round 
steak  from  the  butcher  when  he  calls.” 

“ Two  pounds,  ma’am  ?” 

Mrs.  Chadwick  put  away  the  vaseline- 
tube.  “A  pound  and  a half  will  be 
enough.  And  you  can  boil  the  potatoes 
for  the  fish.  I’ll  see  about  the  vegetable 
for  dinner  later.” 

Diana  removed  herself  from  the  bath- 
room door.  Mrs.  Chadwick  saw  the 
slatternly  young  figure  go  down  the 
stairs.  Then  she  busied  herself  with 
dressing  Jonathan.  Every  woman,  so  ran 
Sadie  Chadwick’s  conventional  reasoning, 
wanted  a child;  and,  a fortiori,  every 
woman  wanted  a boy;  but  Muriel  and 
Reginald  sufficed.  She  loved  Jonathan 
quite  as  much  as  the  others,  but  he 
was  neither  a novelty  nor  a necessity. 
She  had  not  even  had  the  satisfaction  of 
calling  him  Ronald.  Her  husband  had 
insisted  on  their  second  son’s  being 
named  for  his  grandfather.  A few  tears 
of  amply  justified  self-pity  rolled  on  Jon- 
athan’s face  as  she  tucked  him  into  his 
shabby,  inherited  carriage.  She  kissed 
him,  to  ease  her  conscience. 

Sadie  Chadwick  had  spent  her  child- 
hood and  youth  in  Sankeyville,  an  un- 
important Middle- Western  town,  named 
originally  for  Moody’s  famous  co-evangel- 
ist. The  youth  of  Sankeyville  had  its  ad- 
vantages; notably,  proximity  to  the  State 
University.  Boys  and  girls  in  Sankey- 
ville, if  their  parents  could  afford  it, 
left  the  high-school  for  the  university. 
Sadie  had  taken  her  degree  on  the 
easiest  terms  the  institution  offered. 
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Along  with  her  B.L.,  the  university 
had  unofficially  offered  her,  as  was 
its  wont,  a fiance.  For  Bert  Chad- 
wick, in  his  laboratory,  the  vision  of  her 
had  become  obsessing;  her  slim  shape 
wandered  among  his  retorts  and  test- 
tubes,  the  memory  of  her  ylang-ylang 
overbore  the  fumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Years  of  teaching  school  in  wide  farm- 
ing districts  had  intervened  between  his 
B.S.  and  the  leisure  for  his  Ph.D. — a 
leisure,  spite  of  all  his  toil,  not  opulent 
enough  for  Johns  Hopkins — and  he  had 
returned  from  the  prairies  full  of  con- 
tempt for  the  unintellectual  woman. 
Herbert  Chadwick  was  perhaps  more 
dazzled  by  Sadie’s  B.L.  than  was  Sadie 
herself.  Sympathy  with  his  work;  intel- 
ligent allegiance  to  his  scientific  ideals; 
lamplit  evenings  when  they  should  relax 
their  minds  together  over  Goethe  (Sadie 
was  “crazy  about”  German) — who  can 
tell  to  what  naive  and  fatal  platitudes 
Bert  Chadwick  had  succumbed?  Some 
stem  streak  in  him  had  been  propitiated, 
no  doubt,  by  her  degree;  and  the  rest 
of  him  was  allured  by  her  slim  shape 
and  delicate  features.  No  one  imme- 
diately concerned  foresaw  that  the  slen- 
derness would  eventually  become  shape- 
less and  the  features  sharp.  Muriel, 
Reginald,  and  Jonathan — to  say  noth- 
ing of  Diana  and  her  kind  — would 
see  to  that. 

But  at  the  time  when  Sankeyville 
assembled  in  the  Baptist  church  to 
witness  this  marriage  of  true  minds, 
it  looked  as  if  the  Chadwicks  might 
have  a gilded  future.  Sadie  Lamp- 
son  had  refused  the  local  sub  - editor 
and  one  of  the  younger  real  - estate 
agents,  to  become  the  authorized  and 
domesticated  angel  of  the  test-tubes  and 
retorts.  It  was  possible  that  Bert’s  Ph.D. 
had  worked  on  her  imagination  as  her 
B.L.  had  worked  on  his.  But  imagina- 
tion was  not  destined  to  be  the  strong- 
est point  of  either,  though  in  the  first 
years  of  their  marriage  — even  after 
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Muriel  came — they  joked  solemnly  about 
Bert’s  some  day  achieving  the  Nobel 
prize.  They  ended  by  joking,  when  they 
joked  at  all,  over  the  possible  death  of 
a rich  alumnus  who  should  create  post- 
humously a new  chair  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry. 

“Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.” 
The  little  Eastern  college  which  over- 
worked Bert  Chadwick  in  the  interests 
of  science,  and  left  him  only  scant  Sun- 
days in  which  to  be  king  of  his  labo- 
ratory (and  to  take  Muriel  and  Reginald 
off  their  mother’s  hands),  was  socially 
bewildering  to  both.  It  came  to  be  un- 
derstood in  Eastford  that  the  Chadwicks 
didn’t  care  about  meeting  people.  Bert 
Chadwick’s  seclusion,  to  be  sure,  was 
fitfully  illuminated  by  strange  cross- 
lights  from  the  cosmopolitan  world  of 
science.  Lonely,  but  not  unsignaled  or 
ungreeted,  he  beat  up  and  down  the 
choppy  seas  of  discovery. 

Chadwick,  impatient,  in  the  end,  of  all 
subjects  not  his  own,  took  most  things 
for  granted — even  the  children  and  the 
exclusively  athletic  interests  of  rich 
alumni — in  grim  materialistic  temper. 
His  sole  spiritual  extravagance  was  the 
passionate  exchange  of  reprints  with 
distant  Fachgenossen.  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  say  whether  he  regretted  his 
ignorance  of  the  social  phase  of  East- 
ford.  There  were  always  more  imme- 
diate worries  than  that:  chicken-pox,  or 
dull  students,  or  the  innumerable  ob- 
stacles to  research.  The  plans  he  and 
Sadie  had  nursed,  of  European  summers 
and  sabbatical  years,  had  been  winter- 
killed  by  Muriel  and  Reginald.  Jonathan 
merely  reiterated  their  doom.  It  was 
probably  inevitable  that  Bert  Chadwick, 
in  his  laboratory,  should  discover  morose- 
ness like  a new  acid. 

Moroseness  was  not  easily  discoverable 
to  Sadie’s  temperament : her  own  re- 
searches in  life  resulted  rather  in  a 
peevishness  that  was  sharp  and  shapeless 
like  herself.  She  had  no  constructive 
sense,  and  the  perception  of  differences 
between  herself  and  the  other  “faculty 
wives  ” did  not  lead  to  successful  imita- 
tion. In  any  case,  the  babies  gave  her 
little  time  for  pretense.  Bert’s  Puri- 
tanical materialism  kept  him  from 
church,  and  Sadie  was  not  the  sort  to 
go  alone.  She  went  to  official  receptions 


and  “teas,”  to  prove  to  herself  that  her 
position  was  as  good  as  Mrs.  Percival’s; 
but  her  clothes  at  last  were  dowdy 
enough  to  make  her  glad  of  Jonathan  as 
a general  excuse.  She  believed  in  her 
husband’s  future;  yet  as  that  future  de- 
ferred itself  more  and  more  emphatically, 
9he  less  and  less  saw  herself  sharing  it. 
Some  people,  in  losing  heaven,  gain 
earth ; but  Sadie  Chadwick’s  thin  lit- 
tle mind  had  lost  everything  together — 
except  the  illogical  recurring  dream  of 
hell.  Hell  seemed,  all  things  considered, 
plausible.  She  did  not  mention  it  to 
Bert — he  would  only  argue  with  her. 
But  it  gave  substance  to  the  moral 
teachings  it  was  her  delicate  task  to  free 
from  the  religious  taint  before  instilling 
them  into  the  children.  Mrs.  Chadwick 
was  devoid  of  irony;  yet  she  had  once 
or  twice  asked  herself  resentfully  how 
she  could  possibly  tell  a child  named 
Jonathan  there  was  no  such*  thing  as 
God.  ^ 

This  morning,  after  putting  Jonathan 
to  sleep  in  his  carriage,  she  sat  down 
in  the  parlor.  She  had  a note  to  write, 
refusing  an  invitation  to  luncheon.  She 
was  seldom  asked  to  lunch  nowadays. 
It  was  pretty  well  understood  that  Mis. 
Chadwick  never  went  out.  The  note, 
written  in  a prettily  flourished  Spen- 
cerian hand,  was  curt.  She  took  pleasure 
in  signing  herself  “ Sadie  Lampson  Chad- 
wick.” Bert  had  been  trying  for  a year 
or  two  to  eliminate  the  “ Lampson  ” and 
turn  her  into  “Sarah.”  The  note  writ- 
ten, she  permitted  herself  to  look  round 
the  room. 

Sadie  Chadwick,  as  she  sat  in  the 
wicker  rocking-chair,  looking  round  her 
parlor,  did  not  say  to  herself  that  life 
was  intolerable,  but  she  came  veiy  near 
feeling  it  so.  The  room,  now — it  was 
all  wrong,  and  never  would  be  right. 
It  was  small  and  many- windowed,  and 
utterly  without  grace.  Bert  had  never 
criticized  the  room:  he  had  only  always 
refused  to  sit  in  it.  By  gaslight  it  was 
rather  awful,  Sadie  confessed  to  herself. 
She  had  come  to  realize  it,  not  from  any 
sudden  esthetic  illumination  of  her  own, 
but  by  its  positively  hypnotizing  effect 
on  callers.  With  the  passing  of  callers 
her  sense  of  the  hypnotizing  effect  had 
weakened,  but  not  her  resentment.  It 
was  abominable — “too  mean”  was  her 
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inward  phrasing — that  her  parlor  should 
be  all  wrong.  Yet  she  couldn’t  have 
done  it  up  to  suit  herself  if  she  had  been 
able  to  afford  it.  And  what  did  it  mat- 
ter? Bert  was  at  the  laboratory  every 
evening,  and  she  sat  up-stairs.  But  if 
any  one  thought  she  was  going  to  accept 
hospitality  that  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned— I 

It  throws  a light  on  Mrs.  Chadwick’s 
mental  and  physical  routine  that  merely 
sitting  in  her  parlor  from  ten  to  eleven 
on  Wednesday  morning  gradually  marked 
the  hour  for  her  as  climactic.  She  had 
remained,  after  writing  her  note,  invaded 
simply  by  her  general  and  familiar 
despair. 

The  anodyne  she  clutched  at,  how- 
ever, was  unfamiliar,  was  “ special.” 
She  so  seldom  had  time  to  take  things 
in:  life  was  chiefly  a matter  of  hurrying 
from  one  thing  to  the  next.  To  sit 
down  with  empty  hands  and  envisage  her 
situation  was  as  dangerous  and  historic 
a thing  as  Sadie  Chadwick  could  do. 
She  saw  the  futile,  unrepaying  hurry  of 
the  years  before  her,  mockingly  monot- 
onous. Sadie  Chadwick  was  not  given 
to  seeing  visions,  either  of  hope  or  of 
despair.  Now,  by  some  odd  trick  of  the 
slack  moment  and  the  released  nerves, 
she  saw  the  morrow,  precisely  like  to- 
day. There  was  no  way  out.  Why  had 
she  never  thought  of  that  before?  She 
positively  never  had.  It  had  always 
been:  “When  Bert  is  called  to  a big 
university,”  or,  “When  the  children  are 
grown  up.”  Some  term,  some  date,  had 
always  laid  a shining  finger  across  the 
straight  and  melancholy  way.  Was  there 
really  any  shining  finger?  She  took  a 
good,  hard  look,  and  decided  that  there 
was  not.  Bert  had  grown  critical.  He 
no  longer  had  any  faith  in  her  way  of 
doing  things,  though  he  had  no  sugges- 
tions to  help  out  with.  She  knew  she 
was  unsuccessful,  but  there  was  always 
something  that  had  to  be  done,  at 
the  very  minute,  in  her  own  muddling 
way.  She  couldn’t  plot  and  plan;  she 
couldn’t  reorganize.  All  the  same,  if 
people  thought  she  would  go  to  their 
stupid  luncheons  in  clothes  of  the  pre- 
vious year  and  conversation  of  the  pre- 
vious decade,  they  little  knew  Sadie 
Lampson.  White,  crumpled,  nervous, 
she  was  like  tinder  waiting  for  the 


match  to  flame  into  a bright  and  tawdry 
blaze. 

Sadie  Chadwick’s  inflammable  hour 
was  destined  to  its  surprising  spark. 
Bert  Chadwick — an  hour  before  lunch — 
appeared  in  the  parlor  doorway.  He  be- 
gan, as  usual,  without  preliminaries. 
The  Chadwicks’  intercourse  was  stripped, 
if  not  of  kindness,  certainly  of  graces. 
The  practical  things  of  life  made,  for 
any  conversation  they  indulged  in,  an 
eternal  gray  context. 

“ Is  it  Diana’s  day  out  to-morrow  ?” 

Mrs.  Chadwick,  sharply  recalled  to  the 
context,  replied  a little  fretfully.  “Of 
course,  Bert.  She  always  has  Thurs- 
days. She  wouldn’t  stay  if  she  didn’t.” 

“ Don’t  the  Percivals  manage  ?” 

“Their  girl  can  hardly  talk  English. 
She  hasn’t  any  friends.  I dare  say  Mrs. 
Percival  keeps  her  in  on  any  excuse. 
Diana  is  different.” 

“ Can’t  you  manage  for  once?” 

“What  do  you  want  of  her?  I shall 
have  a fancy  brisket  boiled  to-morrow 
morning  before  she  goes  out.  We  can 
eat  it  cold  for  supper.” 

“You  see,  Monteith’s  away.”  (Mon- 
teith  was  the  head  of  the  department.) 
A frown  came  easily  to  Bert  Chadwick’s 
brows.  He  stood  with  his  shoulders 
hunched,  his  hands  in  the  sagging  pockets 
of  his  blue  serge  coat. 

“Well?”  She  got  no  clue. 

“ Wesendonck’s  here.  Going  to  stay 
over  until  Friday.  He’s  dining  with 
the  president  to-night,  but  to-morrow 
night  I thought  we  might  ask  him.” 

“ Wesendonck  ?” 

“Don’t  you  remember?”  The  nervous 
frown  thickened  and  deepened.  “ The 
big  man  in  Physiological  Chemistry — 
from  Leipsic.  He’s  been  in  the  laboratory 
all  the  morning.  I cut  a class.  Wesen- 
donck’s more  important.  He’s  a great 
swell.  It  would  be  mighty  civil  to  ask 
him,  and  I think  he’d  come.  We’ve  been 
having  a lot  of  talk.  You  could  ask  the 
Opdykes.” 

“Ask  the  Opdykes?”  Sadie  Chad- 
wick’s voice  was  shrill.  She  didn’t  un- 
derstand about  this  foreign  person,  but, 
after  all,  he  was  only  a foreign  person. 
He  might  be  very  grand,  but  at  all  events 
he  would  go  back  to  Europe.  Whereas 
the  Opdykes — I The  Opdykes  had  money 
of  their  own;  they  kept  a butler;  they 
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spent  summers  abroad;  Mrs.  Percival 
said  they  were  going  to  have  an  auto- 
mobile. Professor  Opdyke  taught  for  the 
Jove  of  it.  To  teach  for  the  love  of  it 
was  Eastford’s  ne  plus  ultra  of  social 
and  mental  magnificence.  Mrs.  Chadwiok 
remembered  the  insignificant  luncheon 
she  had  just  refused.  “Ask  the  Op- 
dykes?”  she  repeated.  There  was  almost 
a thread  of  raillery  in  the  shrillness. 
She  seemed  to  herself,  in  her  hold  on 
'Common  sense,  immensely  superior  to 
Bert. 

“Well,  why  not?  They’ve  asked  us, 
and  we’ve  never  asked  them.” 

“Of  course  not  — and  I never  in- 
tend to.” 

Bert,  too,  could  be  cool.  “It’s  a very 
good  chance — now  that  we  have  Wesen- 
donck  to  ask  them  to.  Opdyke  knew 
him  in  Vienna.  Wesendonck  wants  to 
aee  him,  of  course,  but  Opdyke  was  called 
to  New  York  Monday,  and  won’t  be  back 
till  to-night.  I thought  we  could  arrange 
it  this  afternoon.” 

“If  Professor  Opdyke  comes  back  to- 
night, won’t  he  ask  Wesendonck  at  once 
himself?” 

“Of  course  he  will.  That’s  why  I 
thought  we’d  better  ask  them  all  our- 
selves, right  after  lunch.”  Her  face  gave 
him  no  adequate  response,  and  he  added, 
flushing  a little,  “ I shall  be  in  the  labora- 
tory all  the  afternoon  with  him,  Sadie. 
It  would  be  pretty  difficult  not  to  ask 
him.” 

“Can’t  you  manage — talking  shop?” 
Surely  it  was  the  hour  of  unfamiliar 
idleness  that  had  given  her  this  courage. 

“Not  very  well.  It’s  the  only  decent 
thing  to  do.  It  isn’t  as  if  I belonged  to 
the  club.  And  it’s  really  a great  thing 
to  have  Wesendonck  here.  We’ve  been 
talking  about  that  last  article  of  mine.” 

“You  don’t  expect  to  talk  to  the  Op- 
dykes  about  that  article,  do  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  why  we  shouldn’t  some- 
times— on  a really  important  occasion — 
do  things  like  other  people.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  throwing  a chance 
away.  If  you’re  bothered  about  Diana, 
ITl  speak  to  her.  I don’t  believe  she’d 
mind  staying  in  for  once.” 

“ She  might  as  well  be  out  as  in.” 
Sadie  Chadwick,  with  the  breath  of  battle 
rn  her  very  face,  outdid  herself  in  calm- 
ness. 


“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  Diana  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  wait  on  the  Opdykes.” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  expect  much.”  The 
statement  did  little  credit  to  Chadwick’s 
tactical  sense.  He  perceived  its  effect 
at  least,  for  he  hurried  on.  “I  know 
she’s  not  clever  about  it,  but  she  can  pass 
things.” 

“She  can  spill  them,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean.” 

“ She  can  put  them  on  the  table  and 
let  us  serve  them.  There’s  no  point  in 
trying  to  be  grand.”  Chadwick  was 
honestly  trying  to  speak  helpfully.  But 
the  male  instinct  for  simplicity  as  a way 
out  is  the  perennial  object  of  female 
scorn. 

“ You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.  But  it  isn’t  only  Diana.  It’s 
the  furniture,  the  china,  the  knives  and 
forks,  Muriel  and  Reginald,  my  clothes— 
everything!  We  haven’t  given  a dinner 
since  Reginald  was  bom.  We  can’t  pos- 
sibly do  it  decently.  I don’t  see  how  it 
will  do  you  anything  but  harm  to  ask 
people  to  such  a mess.  And  this  room 
is  all  wrong,  too.  It’s  dreadful  at  night.” 

The  shrillness  at  present  had  no  rail- 
lery in  it.  Sadie  Chadwick  saw  that  her 
husband  meant  the  invitation  to  be 
given.  It  was  his  house,  she  reflected, 
dully.  The  wife’s  duty  was  clear. 

Bert’s  next  words  defined  his  attitude. 
“We  can  have  a very  simple  dinner.  If 
you  have  tinned  soup  and  get  ice-cream 
from  Lawler’s,  Diana  won’t  have  such  a 
lot  to  do.” 

“There  isn’t  any  one  in  this  house 
who  can  dress  a salad  properly.”  It  was 
the  last  wave  of  the  banner  before  the 
flimsy  folds  were  trodden  underfoot. 
Even  as  she  spoke  she  told  herself  not 
to  forget  to  order  a bottle  of  mayonnaise 
at  the  grocer’s.  Having  surrendered  in- 
wardly, she  resented  the  sharpness  with 
which  Bert  replied  to  her  explicit  protest. 

“Do  the  best  you  can.  I don’t  care 
what  we  have.  But  we  must  ask  the 
Opdykes.” 

Sadie  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “And 
the  Percivals.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  do  that,  need  you? 
Won’t  it  make  it  a good  deal  harder?” 

She  faced  him  as  she  rose.  “ How  dse 
am  I to  borrow  half  her  china?” 

He  had  no  answer  for  that.  After 
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all,  he  couldn’t  have  expected  to  make 
more  than  his  main  point.  In  spite  of 
his  determination  he  felt  a perplexed 
pity  for  her.  It  seemed  to  make  her  so 
much  trouble. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “But  it  is  im- 
portant. I should  like  to  get  into  a 
better  laboratory  than  this.  I guess  you 
don’t  realize  how  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  big  people  helps.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  I ?”  She  had  no  amiability 
to  spare. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Opdyke?” 

She  did  not  turn  as  she  went  out. 
“I’ve  got  to  make  Jonathan’s  formula 
now.  After  lunch  will  be  plenty  of  time. 
If  Wesendonck  is  such  a swell,  they’ll  be 
sure  to  come.” 

Her  sarcasm  unsealed  in  him  some 
fount  of  bitter  passion. 

“Good  heavens,  Sadie,  can’t  you  see 
it’s  for  you  and  the  children,  too  ?” 

Half-way  up  the  stairs,  she  heard  him, 
but  did  not  reply.  For  her  and  the 
children!  Was  there  any  limit  to  men’s 
natural  egotism  ? Sadie  Chadwick,  as 
has  been  said,  lacked  the  constructive 
sense. 

i The  note  to  Mrs.  Opdyke,  the  jarring 
consultation  with  Diana,  the  compound- 
ing of  the  menu,  and  the  negotiations 
for  Mrs.  Percival’s  best  china  tired  Mrs. 
Chadwick  more  than  she  cared  to  realize. 
But  she  would  go  on;  she  would  see  it 
through.  With  Bert,  at  least,  she  could 
perhaps  subsist  for  a time  on  the  virtue 
thus  accumulated.  Martyrdom  is,  do- 
mestically speaking,  a bank-account  of 
five  figures. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  Chadwick  had  time  to  think  of  her 
purely  personal  part  in  the  deplored 
festivity.  Up-stairs  in  a trunk,  under- 
neath the  children’s  winter  underclothes, 
she  found  her  evening  dress.  It  smelled 
of  moth-balls,  and  fell  in  limp,  ugly 
creases.  She  remembered  how  recklessly 
she  had  packed  it,  discarding  it  passion- 
ately and  finally,  the  spring  before.  The 
black  satin  could  be  aired  and  pressed, 
of  course;  but  did  the  wizard  live  who 
could  charm  the  sleeves  and  the  waist 
into  anything  like  proper  shape?  She 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
had  ever,  within  mortal  memory,  been 
fashionable.  On  her  knees,  the  dress 


spread  out  before  her  on  the  attic  floor, 
she  considered.  She  loathed  the  task  of 
considering.  She  loathed  Wesendonck 
for  bringing  her  to  it.  Above  all,  she 
loathed  Mrs.  Opdyke,  who  bought  dresses 
in  Paris  and  told  how  much  duty  she 
had  paid  on  them.  Yet  she  choked  down 
her  disgust,  and  at  last  a flicker  of  wit 
pricked  light  through  her  despair.  A 
fichu!  “I  might  get  chiffon  at  Carr’s. 
I believe  I could  sew  it  on  the  machine 
if  I put  a strip  of  paper  in.  I sha’n’t 
have  time  to  do  it  all  by  hand.”  In  such 
a guise  Sadie  Chadwick’s  inspiration 
came.  She  went  down  to  her  own  room. 
Muriel  and  Reginald,  called  in  from 
play,  were  despatched  to  Carr’s  with  a 
note.  Jonathan  was  awake  and  fretful, 
and  could  not  be  left. 

The  children  brought  back  the  chif- 
fon, quarreling  to  the  last  as  to  which 
should  carry  the  slim  parcel,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  long  spring  afternoon 
Sadie  Chadwick  cut  and  tucked  and 
gathered  and  hemmed  her  fichu.  After 
the  children  were  put  to  bed,  she  tried 
it  on.  It  is  due  to  her  to  say  that 
she  had  no  illusions  about  it.  She 
saw  it  for  what  it  was  — a makeshift 
Mrs.  Opdyke  and  Mrs.  Percival  would 
think  her  taste  dowdy  and  dreary;  but 
they  would  never  know  what  archaic 
horrors  the  simple  scarf  concealed.  The 
mere  consciousness  of  how  much  worse 
it  would  have  been  without  the  fichu 
must  sustain  her.  Such  poor  triumphs 
were  all  she  could  know:  clumsy  mitiga- 
tions of  the  unspeakable  and  the  in- 
tolerable. She  did  not  allow  her  self- 
pity  to  abate;  and  she  went  down  to 
dinner  consciously  grim.  The  fichu  she 
left  in  the  nursery : she  didn’t  want  Bert, 
seeing  it,  to  suspect  that  she  had  found 
any  mitigation  possible. 

The  latent  and  moribund  confidence  of 
Bert  Chadwick  had  been  waked  and 
stirred  by  the  stimulating  talk  in  the 
laboratory  with  Wesendonck.  It  was 
tremendous  luck,  really,  to  have  Mon- 
teith  and  Opdyke  both  away  when  the 
great  man  turned  up,  apt  as  a miracle, 
in  Eastford.  It  had  been  wonderful  to 
feel  himself  once  more  in  the  current; 
to  find  himself,  in  his  undisputed  labora- 
tory, talking  with  a distinguished  com- 
rade. The  note  of  authority,  long  mute 
(something  quite  different  from  the 
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didactic  condescension  with  which  he 
addressed  his  students),  crept  back  into 
his  voice.  Leaning  easily  against  the 
wall,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  spoke 
ringingly.  Wesendonck  replied  in  gut- 
tural, significant  English.  The  hours 
had  flown.  . . . Bert  Chadwick  was  not 
popular:  in  the  shabby  and  shy,  contempt 
is  not  a social  asset.  Deference,  none 
save  the  most  worshipful  could  wring 
from  him.  To  Wesendonck  he  gave  it 
not  ungracefully — the  generous  deference 
of  the  equally  enfranchised.  Wesendonck 
was  great;  as,  by  the  grace  of  Science, 
he,  Bert  Chadwick,  might  one  day  be. 
While  Wesendonck,  that  evening,  talked 
international  scandal  at  the  president’s 
house,  Bert  Chadwick  moved  alertly 
among  his  test-tubes. 

He  came  home  very  late.  Sadie  was 
asleep,  and  he  was  careful  not  to  wake 
her.  In  his  exalted  mood  her  head  on 
the  pillow  looked  to  him  astonishingly 
irrelevant,  but  he  did  not  trouble  to 
reason  her  back  into  the  scheme  of  things. 
After  his  long  exhilaration,  he  slept. 

He  was  still  sleeping  when  Sadie  got 
up  to  give  Jonathan  his  six-o’clock  bot- 
tle. She  moved  about  quietly.  Jonathan 
cried  a little,  but  went  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  eight  ounces.  Mrs. 
Chadwick  heard  Muriel  in  the  nursery, 
and  went  to  caution  her  against  waking 
her  father.  To  her  surprise  she  found 
the  child  weeping.  “ Sh — sh  1 What  is 
it?”  she  murmured,  mechanically,  as  she 
crossed  to  the  little  bed  which  shook 
with  the  child’s  sobs.  Muriel  unwound 
her  doll  from  folds  of  chiffon.  “ It 
blew  on  to  my  paint-box  in  the  night,” 
she  explained,  “and  got  all  spotty;  and 
I took  it  for  Henrietta,  ’cause  it  wasn’t 
any  good  any  more,  and  it  sticks  to  her 
face.” 

Sadie  Chadwick  looked  down  at  the 
fichu.  It  was  spotty,  as  Muriel  said; 
and  had  stuck  to  the  wax  face  of  Henri- 
etta, as  Muriel  complained.  Moreover, 
the  adventure  had  reduced  it  to  a satiric 
crumple. 

Mrs.  Chadwick,  drawing  her  dressing- 
gown  close  about  her,  stared  very  quietly 
at  the  fichu. 

Was  it  any  good  any  more?  Muriel 
asked,  anxiously.  She  displayed  the  red 
and  blue  smudges.  Her  own  fingers  had 
multiplied  them  all  over  the  delicate 


fabric.  But  obviously  hers  had  not  been 
the  first  sin. 

No;  it  wasn’t  any  good  any  more. 
Sadie  Chadwick  did  not  lose  her  temper 
with  the  child.  She  was  far  too  deeply 
stirred  for  that.  She  referred  the  mis- 
hap to  something  greater  and  more  in- 
exorable— something  very  like  fate.  She 
did  not  mind  so  much  about  the  fichu. 
She  had  been  foolish  to  think  that  the 
mere  futile  garnishing  of  an  ancient 
frock  would  enable  her  to  put  through 
this  preposterous  dinner-party.  She  had 
been  weak  — she  had  been  idiotic  — to 
think  for  a moment  that  she  could,  on 
the  strength  of  one  mitigating  detail, 
put  it  through.  A hundred  fichus — a 
whole  new  dress  t — would  not  have  suf- 
ficed for  success.  Could  she  fling  one 
chiffon  scarf  over  Diana,  the  eked-out 
china,  the  bad  pictures,  and  the  in- 
tolerant eyes  of  Mrs.  Opdyke?  It  spoke 
for  some  belated  strength  in  Sadie  Chad- 
wick that  she  did  not  lose  her  hold  on 
herself.  Hysteria  would  have  been  one 
way,  and  she  nearly  took  that  road;  but 
she  was  beginning,  in  the  fresh  light  of 
the  April  dawn,  to  see  a solution  com- 
pared with  which  hysteria  would  be  a 
miserable  mock-relief,  a brief,  ineffectual 
respite.  Almost  consciously  she  re- 
nounced emotion  and  held  her  nerves 
taut 

Sadie  Chadwick  did  not  go  back  to 
bed.  She  dressed,  swiftly  and  carefully. 
Then  she  made  Jonathan’s  formula  for 
the  day.  Before  calling  her  husband  she 
gave  Muriel  and  Beginald  their  breakfast 
and  sent  them  out  to  play.  She  break- 
fasted this  morning  with  them;  and  she 
took  her  coffee  without  cream  and,  con- 
trary to  her  frugal  habit,  ate  two  eggs. 
When  Chadwick  came  down  to  breakfast 
he  found  the  table  cleared,  except  for  his 
own  place;  and  Sadie  was  in  the  parlor 
at  her  desk.  He  noticed  that  she  stuffed 
something  into  her  blouse  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  but  she  rose  at  once  and 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  sure  that 
his  coffee  was  hot.  As  she  came  back 
through  the  dining-room  with  an  armful 
of  clean  things  for  Jonathan,  she  smiled 
at  him,  but  did  not  stop  to  talk.  She 
was  still  up-stairs  when  he  called  to  her. 

“ Good-by,  Sadie.  I’m  going.  I’ve  got 
to  make  up  that  lecture  I missed.” 

Mrs.  Chadwick  came  down  as  he  went 
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out  of  the  door.  She  did  not  kiss  him, 
but  she  stood  looking  after  him  for  a 
few  minutes  as  he  strode  off  with  un- 
wonted liveliness  toward  the  campus.  He 
had  been  invited  to  lunch  at  the  little 
Country  Club — still  with  Wesendonck; 
but  he  had  promised  to  come  home  early 
to  take  care  of  Reginald  and  Muriel. 
She  reflected  unrelentingly  that  he  was 
very  dear  to  her.  Her  hand  went  to  her 
side  for  an  instant,  and  she  found  an 
unexpected  bulge  in  her  blouse.  She 
remembered  at  once  what  it  was,  and 
drew  out  the  packet  she  had  tucked  away : 
a time-table  and  a thin  book  inscribed 
“ Eastford  Savings  Bank,  in  account  with 
Reginald  Chadwick:  Sarah  L.  Chadwick, 
Trustee.”  It  struck  her  that  her  mother, 
in  bestowing  the  little  sum,  had  hardly 
thought  of  this. 

No  baby  has  ever  been  more  hastily 
prepared  for  a longish  railway  journey 
than  was  Jonathan  on  the  day  when 
Mrs.  Chadwick  decided  that  actual 
flight  was  her  only  escape  from  the 
Wesendonck  dinner-party.  Like  most 
people,  Sarah  Chadwick  had  heard  the 
adjective  “ intolerable  ” applied  to  many 
things  that  afterward  had  been  en- 
dured to  the  full.  What  she  had 
realized  that  morning  in  the  nursery 
was  simply  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  thing  she  had  to  face  was 
the  thing  literally,  not  hyperbolically, 
intolerable — the  thing  that  could  not  be 
borne.  It  came  to  her  with  immense 
simplicity : when  you  cannot  bear  a thing, 
you  do  not  have  to. 

She  did  not  stop,  all  the  swift  morn- 
ing, for  analysis  or  reconsideration. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  ac- 
cepted Herbert  Chadwick,  she  made  a 
quick,  irrevocable  decision.  Even  as 
on  that  earlier  occasion  she  had  at  once 
eliminated  from  her  musings  the  editor 
and  the  real -estate  agent,  so,  this  morn- 
ing, she  had  put  away  all  thought  of 
compromise.  There  was  something  fine 
— some  tiny  residuum  of  fineness  at  least 
— in  the  sudden  single-mindedness  of  this 
woman.  Her  moral  nature  for  years  had 
dealt  only  with  means.  It  was  astonish- 
ing how  different  it  was  to  concern  one- 
self only  with  the  end;  astonishing,  after 
living  in  a muddle  of  alternatives,  to 
find,  step  by  step,  only  one  possible,  con- 


crete thing  to  do.  She  had  packed  the 
only  empty  trunk;  she  had  taken  the  only 
money  she  could  possess  herself  of;  she 
had  maintained  the  only  possible  attitude 
to  Diana,  which  was  not  to  explain. 
Her  one  stratagem  in  the  whole  bitter 
business  was  to  send  Diana  out  on  an 
errand  when  the  expressman  came  for 
the  luggage.  Late  in  the  morning  she 
had  dressed  Jonathan  in  such  outdoor 
finery  as  he  had,  and  had  wheeled  him 
in  his  carriage  to  the  station.  She  had, 
of  course,  left  a note  for  Bert.  It  had  all 
been  very  terrible,  yet  laughably  simple. 

At  ease  in  the  Pullman,  with  Jonathan 
asleep  in  the  opposite  seat,  she  congratu- 
lated herself  on  her  courage.  It  still 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  done  the  only 
thing  possible;  but  she  realized  that, 
could  she  have  foreseen  the  situation,  she 
should  have  expected  herself  to  falter. 
She  had  no  plans;  she  did  not  expect 
to  make  any.  She  had  not  telegraphed 
to  her  mother,  because  it  was  cheaper  to 
telegraph  from  Chicago;  but  her  mother 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  even  on  short 
notice.  It  did  not  occur  to  Sadie  Chad- 
wick that  she  was  doing  anything  to  en- 
danger her  future  happiness.  She  was 
not  running  away  from  Bert:  she  was 
only  running  away  from  the  intruding 
monster,  Wesendonck.  She  would  be 
quite  willing  to  go  home  after  a few  days 
in  Sankeyville.  She  did  not  even,  as 
the  train  swung  across  the  twilit,  lake- 
spotted  country,  wonder  feverishly  how 
Bert  was  getting  out  of  it  all.  Invention 
had  been  granted  her  when  the  case  had 
actually  become  desperate;  as  much,  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 
Her  note  had  been  brief : there  had  not 
been  room  in  it  for  the  smallest  hint  of 
recrimination  or  complaint.  She  had 
stated  baldly  what  she  had  done  and  why 
— a mere  sentence  or  two  — and  had 
signed  herself,  “Lovingly,  Sadie.” 

She  thought  once  of  the  fichu,  and 
smiled.  She  had  been  a fool.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  only  twenty-four  houra  ago 
a fichu  had  seemed  a solution;  that  only 
yesterday  she  had  actually  intended  to 
preside  over  her  own  downfall.  For  still 
she  saw  with  unmerciful  clearness  every 
crude  anticipated  detail,  every  minor 
disaster  that  would  have  befallen.  She 
could  still  suffer,  in  imagination,  from 
the  general  sordid  effect  of  what  was  to 
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have  been.  She  was  sorry  for  Bert;  she  to  resent  it.  But  do  you  suppose  you 
wished  she  did  not  feel  so  sure  that  he  can  ever  make  it  up  with  Bert?  If  he 
would  think  it  wrong  to  lie  about  her  shouldn’t  keep  the  children,  I don’t  see 
action;  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  how  mother  could  have  you  all.”  This 
Muriel  and  Reginald  good  night.  But  was  her  sister. 

she  was  still  utterly  justified  in  her  own  “ Don’t  worry,”  she  replied,  in  both 
eyes.  Hugging  J onathan  a little  closer,  cases.  “ It  ’ll  be  all  right.  And,  for  good- 
she  went  straightway  to  sleep.  ness’  sake,  let’s  not  talk  about  it  any 

Her  first  doubts  came  later,  in  Sankey-  longer.  I want  to  forget  about  Eastford 
ville,  when,  a little  tired  by  travel  with  for  a few  days.  I shall  have  to  go  back 
the  unsophisticated  Jonathan,  she  ex-  before  long.” 

plained  to  her  mother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Yet  less  and  less,  as  she  renewed  ac- 
Lampson  was  easy-going;  but  her  wid-  quaintance  with  Sankeyville,  could  she 
owed  daughter,  Sadie’s  sister  Alberta,  forget  Eastford.  If  Eastford  had  spoiled 
was  not.  Alberta  had  always  taken  things  for  Sadie  Chadwick,  it  had  spoiled 
everything  hard,  and  she  objected  chron-  Sankeyville  first  of  all.  She  almost  won- 
ically  to  other  people’s  taking  things  dered  how  she  could  have  thought  her 
easily.  Her  short  married  life  had  been  own  parlor  so  bad — her  mother’s  was  so 
full  of  minor  woes;  her  widowhood  was  much  worse.  Her  weak,  blue  eyes  (they 
a major  woe  that  she  never  allowed  any  had  troubled  her  a good  deal  ever  since 
one  to  forget.  Sadie  found  that  she  Reginald’s  birth)  ached  with  the  huge 
rather  dreaded  Alberta : she  expected  that  flowers  that  sprawled  over  the  chair-cover- 
Alberta  would  feel  that  she  ought  to  ings,  the  Brussels  carpet,  and  the  coarse 
have  done  something  different.  For  a lace  curtains — rank,  florid  things  that 
moment,  as  she  drove  up  to  the  house,  she  could  grow  in  the  least  propitious  soil, 
wondered  if  she  could  not  present  herself  She  had  not  intended  to  give  Herr  Wesen- 
as  wholly  a creature  of  impulse,  but  donck  an  entree , but  she  wondered  if 
realized  at  once  that  she  could  not.  It  her  mother  and  Alberta  knew  what  an 
was  not  in  the  Chadwicks’  humble  tradi-  entree  was.  It  was  quite  clear  that  they 
tion  to  run  back  and  forth  in  Pullman  didn’t,  for  all  her  elucidations,  — she 
cars  between  Eastford  and  Sankeyville.  plagiarized  Bert  without  a pang, — under- 
No;  she  would  have  to  explain.  She  stand  Wesendonck’s  importance.  Sadie 
clutched  Jonathan  very  tightly  as  she  had  always  been  the  intellectual  one  of 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  front  porch.  the  family.  Sometimes,  of  late  years, 
After  a fashion,  in  the  first  hours — that  reputation  had  struck  her  as  ironic; 
though  they  were  not  an  articulate  group  but  she  realized  now  that  it  was  quite 
— she  managed  to  tell  her  story.  She  deserved.  Exiled  in  Eastford,  she  had 
could  not  explain  her  calmness  to  Al-  thought  of  Sankeyville,  somewhat  senti- 
berta,  or  the  Opdykes  to  her  mother ; but  mentally,  as  “ progressive.”  She  was 
Alberta  took  the  Opdykes  at  once  under  forced  to  perceive  that  it  had  not  lived 
the  broad,  black  wing  of  her  resentment,  up  to  its  magnificent  Middle-Western 
and  Mrs.  Lampson  found  it  perfectly  privilege  of  inordinate  growth.  It  had 
natural  for  any  one,  in  any  circumstances,  not  even  kept  abreast ; it  had  fallen  be- 
to  be  calm.  Both  women  seemed  to  Sadie  hind.  Life  had  ebbed  from  its  streets ; 
absurdly  concerned  about  Bert’s  attitude,  the  talk  she  remembered  as  so  vivacious 
Her  mother  inquired  anxiously  if  he  was  a futile  clack.  Sankeyville  hadn’t 
wouldn’t  be  dreadfully  put  about;  and  had  luck.  Its  middle  age  was  as  disil- 
Alberta  appeared  to  look  on  Reginald  lusioning  as  her  own. 
and  Muriel  in  the  light  of  hostages  un-  Mrs.  Chadwick  kept  very  quiet,  seeing 
wisely  left  behind.  Neither  one  saw  it  people  as  little  as  possible.  She  could 
wholly  as  she  had  seen  it.  not  answer  questions  as  to  how  long  she 

“You  keep  a girl,  don’t  you,  dearie?  was  going  to  stay,  and  those  were  always 
Then  I should  think  you  could  have  had  the  first  questions  asked.  She  had  looked 
anybody  in,  without  having  to  worry.”  a little  for  a telegram  from  Bert ; but  she 
This  was  her  mother.  had  not  been  really  surprised  at  not  get- 

“ I don’t  say  you  weren’t  dreadfully  ting  it.  Then  she  had  looked  for  a letter ; 
tried,  Sadie,  or  that  you  didn’t  do  right  but  after  a week  no  letter  had  come.  It 
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was  perfectly  clear  to  her  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  that  Bert  didn’t  intend  to  write. 
Alberta’s  portentous  and  sad  head-shake, 
her  mother’s  subdued  and  shy  “ tchk- 
tchk  ” alter  each  unsatisfactory  call  from 
the  postman,  irritated  her,  made  her  ap- 
prehensive as  she  had  not  intended  to 
be.  Her  self-confidence  ebbed.  She  shed 
a good  many  tears — tears  that  still  an- 
gered her,  though  Alberta,  on  principle, 
approved  of  them.  She  had  discovered 
only  lately  the  existence  of  crucial  mo- 
ments, moments  as  crucial,  if  not  as 
romantic,  as  those  she  read  about  in 
novels.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  in 
Sankeyville  she  rediscovered  the  immense 
importance  of  the  immediate  future : 
that  future  of  which,  day  by  day,  the 
present  finds  itself  compounded.  Why 
had  she  ever  doubted  it?  She  had  taken 
her  stand ; and  now  life  was  left.  Some- 
times, she  reflected,  the  novels  were  mis- 
leading. Perhaps  the  fault  was  hers. 
But  whoever  was  at  fault,  life  was  left. 
In  any  case  she  could  not  live  longer 
without  knowing  how  things  were  at 
home.  Suppose  Diana  had  leftl  Sup- 
pose Muriel  or  Reginald  were  sick  I It 
was  as  intolerable — as  acute,  even — as 
Wesendonck  had  been. 

"I  am  going  back  to-morrow,”  she  an- 
nounced to  her  mother  and  Alberta  one 
night  after  putting  Jonathan  to  bed. 

“ It’s  been  real  nice  to  have  you, 
dearie,”  said  her  mother,  “ but  I suppose 
you  do  feel  you  must  get  home.” 

“ Bert  must  be  pretty  mad,  not  writing 
you,”  affirmed  Alberta.  “I’m  sorry,  but 
it  does  seem  the  only  safe  thing  to  do. 
They  get  divorces  so  easily  now.  Lulu 
Westlake  was  asking  this  morning  if 
you’d  had  any  trouble,  you  looked  so 
run  down.” 

“ I hope  you  snubbed  her.”  Sadie 
spoke  sharply,  through  her  tears. 

“ I told  her  you  found  your  social 
duties  so  exacting  you  ran  out  here  for 
a rest.” 

For  a moment  the  three  communed 
silently  in  the  solidarity  of  sex  and  kin- 
ship. 

“ Perhaps  Bert’s  been  too  busy  to 
write,”  suggested  Mrs.  Lampson.  “He 
must  have  a lot  of  extra  care  with  the 
children,  and  help  isn’t  much  good,  white 
or  colored.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  that,”  Bert’s  wife 


said,  slowly.  “I  expect  he  didn’t  know 
what  to  say.  Probably  he  expected  me 
to  write.” 

“Men  are  all  unreasonable,”  averred 
Alberta — “ the  best  of  them.  George  was. 
But  a woman  has  to  put  up  with  it.  I 
suppose  the  sooner  you  do  go,  now,  the 
better  you’ll  feel.  But  I wouldn’t  knuckle 
under  about  those  Opdykes  if  I was  you, 
Sadie  Lampson.  You’re  as  good  as  any- 
body else.  It’s  my  opinion  all  Easterners 
are  pretty  stuck-up.  Don’t  you  forget 
it’s  a free  country,  though.  I’ve  had  as 
much  trouble  as  any  one  in  the  family, 
but,  if  I do  say  it,  I’ve  always  shown  a 
proper  pride.  Mother  ’d  let  herself  be 
walked  over  any  day.” 

“ Not  so  long  as  you  were  in  the  house, 
Alberta,”  Mrs.  Lampson  laughed.  “ But 
what  sister  says  is  true,  Sadie.  You  are 
as  good  as  anybody.  Mrs.  Westlake  said, 
only  last  winter,  she  thought  you  and 
Bert  had  the  prettiest  wedding  that  was 
ever  performed  in  the  Baptist  church.” 

“ Speaking  of  church,”  went  on  Al- 
berta, “I  think  it’s  dreadful  that  Sadie 
and  Bert  don’t  go.  I call  it  godlessness.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  * god- 
lessness,broke  in  Sadie;  “but  I’m 
sure  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bert.” 

From  this  point  she  permitted  the  dis- 
cussion to  go  on  over  her  head.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  they  weren’t  like  her; 
that  they  couldn’t  understand.  Even 
Bert  understood  better  than  they  did. 
Her  brain  was  occupied  with  planning 
details.  She  would  catch  the  night  ex- 
press at  Chicago.  She  ought  to  get  to 
Eastford  in  time  to  put  the  children  to 
bed  before  dinner. 

It  was  not  without  a tremor  that 
she  alighted  from  the  train  at  East- 
ford.  She  had  not  announced  her  re- 
turn, any  more  than  she  had  announced 
her  departure.  The  train  had  been  late, 
and  as  she  went  up  the  steps  of  the  house 
she  almost  found  her  lips  opening  to 
apologize  for  delaying  dinner.  It  was 
incredible  that  she  had  ever  been  away. 
She  could  hardly  brace  herself  again  to 
the  fears  that  had  nerved  her  through  the 
journey.  Her  husband  met  her  in  the 
hall,  and  she  saw  Diana  moving  about 
in  the  dining-room. 

“ Sh-sh ! He’s  sleepy,  and  I must  get 
him  to  bed  right  off.”  She  pointed  at 
the  drowsy  Jonathan,  and  went  up  the 
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familiar  stairs.  She  caught  her  breath 
as  she  went  into  the  nursery.  Yes;  both 
heads  were  there,  safe  on  the  little  pil- 
lows. In  the  rush  of  relief  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  be  victorious — over  what,  she 
did  not  quite  know.  Only  after  she  had 
tucked  Jonathan  away  with  his  bottle  did 
she  realize  that  Bert  had  not  come  up- 
stairs. It  was  Diana  who  had  brought 
up  the  traveling-refrigerator  and  set  it 
outside  the  nursery  door. 

Sadie  Chadwick  went  into  her  own 
room  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 
Her  somewhat  muddy  pallor,  her  bleak 
little  features,  the  wan  spaces  under 
the  light-blue  eyes,  the  unmanageable 
straightness  of  her  hair,  were  perfectly 
clear  to  her,  with  all  their  implications 
and  prophecies.  She  wished  she  were 
pretty,  but  underneath  her  wistfulness 
lay  a more  or  less  definite  determination 
not  to  let  herself  be  injured  by  her  lack 
of  wiles  and  graces.  Bert  had  taken 
her;  and  he  had  made  her  what  she  was. 
Life  had  been  merely  his  collaborator. 
He  would  have  to  deal  with  her  as  she 
had  become.  She  knew  that  she  had  been 
as  glad  to  escape  from  Sankeyville  as, 
two  weeks  before,  she  had  been  to  escape 
from  Eastford.  She  could  feel  still  the 
sharp  stab  of  joy  at  seeing  with  her  own 
apprehensive  eyes  those  two  heads  safe 
on  their  pillows.  In  the  very  moment 
of  her  supreme  protest  she  had  said  to 
herself  that  Bert  was  incomparably  dear 
to  her.  But  that  she  had  been  wrong  in 
running  away  she  would  never,  for  san- 
ity’s very  sake,  admit  to  herself  or  her 
husband.  She  went  down-stairs. 

The  Chadwicks  had  little  conversation 
at  dinner.  Bert  asked  a few  questions 
about  her  mother  and  sister  and  the  train 
she  had  taken.  They  rose  with  relief 
from  their  rice-pudding  and  went  into 
the  parlor.  Sadie’s  eyes  flitted  nervously 
from  object  to  object.  Bert  fiddled  with 
a cigarette  as  he  walked  about  the  room. 

“Are  Muriel  and  Reginald  all  right?” 
She  had  to  ask  it,  notwithstanding  the 
vision  she  had  had. 

“ Muriel’s  well  enough.  The  doctor 
says  Reggie  has  adenoids.  He’ll  have  to 
be  operated  on.” 

“Oh!”  Then  she  went  on,  “It’s  not 
a serious  operation,  is  it?” 

“Not  in  his  case.  But  it  means  a 
specialist.  It  will  be  fairly  expensive.” 


“ Can  we  afford  it?” 

Chadwick  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
don’t  like  to  wait — after  what  the  doctor 
said — till  the  next  college  check  comes  in. 
I thought,  since  it  was  Reggie  himself, 
we  might  take  it  out  of  his  savings-bank 
account.  I hate  to  do  it,  but  the  kid’s 
not  getting  on  as  he  ought,  and  if  we’re 
careful  we  can  make  it  up  during  the 
year.” 

Sadie  Chadwick  clutched  the  arms  of 
her  chair.  They  gave  her  only  the  sense- 
less support  of  inanimate  things.  Bert 
didn’t  even  know  she  had  taken  Reggie’s 
money!  A sickening  vision  of  all  that 
remained  to  be  said  between  them  gave 
her  once  again — but  this  time  without 
redress — the  sense  of  the  intolerable.  By 
main  force — as  if  she  were  pulling  her- 
self up  to  it,  hand  over  hand,  in  a high 
sea — she  got  herself  to  the  point.  Bert, 
opposite  her,  was  leaning  back  in  a 
Morris  chair. 

“ I took  Reggie’s  money  to  go  to 
Sankeyville.”  She  ached  in  every  fiber 
with  passionate  maternal  regret;  but  she 
did  not  say  she  was  sorry,  with  all  the 
implications  of  that. 

“ Oh,  I wondered,  . . . but  I never 
thought  of  that.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you’d  take  Reggie’s  money.  Well — 
I’ll  see  Dr.  Clay  again.” 

She  nodded.  She  was  back  now,  and 
she  would  help.  "Life  had  caught  her; 
there  was  no  way  out:  she  would  have 
to  help. 

“ You  didn’t  write  to  me.  I got  dread- 
fully worried  about  you  and  the  chil- 
dren.” If  he  wouldn’t  attack  it,  she 
would. 

“ How  could  I write  about  a thing  like 
that?  I didn’t  understand.  You  hadn’t 
said  anything.  You  just  cleared  out.” 

“ I left  a note.” 

“You  didn’t  expect  me  to  make  sense 
out  of  that  note?” 

“ I needn’t  have  expected  you  to  make 
sense  out  of  anything.”  She  could  not 
resist  that  weak  retort. 

Bert  Chadwick’s  frown  thickened.  “I 
didn’t  think  you  would  understand  any- 
thing I might  write.” 

Sadie  laughed  a little.  Then  she  be- 
gan rocking  jerkily.  “ We’re  on  the  same 
terms,  then.”  She  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment. If  Bert  would  only  stop  frowning 
— if  he  would  only  sit  in  another  chair! 
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I think  I said  v — une^octeetty/  t might  aattud  light,  hot  each  eayrjieit  .a 

don't  nmiembcr  ijiasi  what;.!fdi^s^  1 ioseeb?';  dead  weight-,  of  blt^JrndB*.  • 

“ You  could  h«v<;  Paul  that  mother  mia  In  a momont  Chadwick-  rose*  “ Are 
Sick,"  . . . . ,r/s  "••’•  - - yon  g»mw  tn  be  hen>  this  oveuingP 

“ l:  supifOH*.  I could  if  Tti  thought.  *"  Of  course,”  She  stared. 

Lies  dou'f,  coiue  to  j.oe  very  easily.  You  “ I didn't  know  w.bat  your  plans  might 

kni'*1  • that •■  before.  If  you  wanted  any  bo/’  paused  a m mute,  giving  his 
lips  told,  it.  would  3>s?«  been  safer  to  tell  clumsy  shaft  time  to  tifvd  its  mark.  “jif 
them  you  rselff-’  you  are,'!  think  Fttgjfttn  tbe^Wraldji^t 

'*  What  about  Wtuomkrtuk  f‘  J haven't  had  so  much  t ime-  as  ufewd  the 

'*1  sent  him  a notv  by  the  laboratory--  last  two  weeks,  ami  the  note- books  hate 
boy.  The  Opdyke^  ii.iit  id;o  to  dinner/1'  piled  up  pretty  badly:.  I ought  to  get 
$j  Didn’t  they  ask  you  f”  sdio  dared.  at  tJieiu.’' 

" Yes."  .Siie  made  no  protest,  . 

“ And  :J«U  ?Udn  t (go  ?”  Ha  turned  in  tlie  doorway.  " Mun- 

“ floggie  bud  h rough.  JTo  had  tiikoi!  teith  came  back,  right  after  you  left.  He 
Sold  in  (he  ofhfrhttdtg  Besides  — I has  been  nailed  to  Streatharn^  That’s 
BhouWfi't  hove  gone,  anyway/’  where  he  had  been  that  week.  H»/s  going, 

‘‘ i dwo’t  ape  wlty  nat/L?  'v  ' naturally/’  ' ; 1 . " : "■ 

“ T dare' sky  you  don't/"  Sadie  looked  up  with  light  in  her  eyes. 
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any thing  U*  go  tin.  But  the  fact  is.  I yon/’ 
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know  what  was  hock  of  It  all/’  haps  he  didn’t  have  enough/*'  / 

■ ■*'  I mid  you  in  my  not,-.  Ther»  was  She  hour*)  tin-  frnur ■door  dam  ladiimi  • 
nothing  back  -of  Jt  all.  I - just  couldn't  bin). 

hear 'it,  end  I went  H'T«y/'  Lons  before  Bert  Clikdwi^k . returned  • ; 

“/Th^xc  liat’ie'h^n  'b«idt  from  bis  feboratbry.  Sadie  Blb.pt,'  freto. 

of  if..  Yon  »to!i:t  strpposx;  women  do  that  utter  woariuess.  She  had  discovered  11h« 
kiud  dt’/ypnlf*  sometimesj  the  intoletnble  inuat  be  borne: 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  WORLD’S  FOUNDLING 

AT  last  day  came.  J asmine  was  cross- 
ing the  hallway  of  the  hospital  on 
k her  way  to  the  dining-room  when 
there  came  from  the  doorway  of  a 
ward  a figure  in  a nurse’s  dress.  It 
startled  her  by  some  familiar  motion. 
Presently  the  face  turned  in  her  direc- 
tion, but  without  seeing  her.  Jasmine 
recognized  her  then.  She  went  forward 
quickly  and  touched  the  nurse’s  arm. 
“Al’mah — it  is  Al’mah  ?”  she  said. 
Al’mah’s  face  turned  paler,  and  she 
swayed  slightly,  then  she  recovered  her- 
self. “Oh,  it  is  you,  Mrs.  Byngl”  she 
said,  almost  dazedly. 

After  an  instant’s  hesitation  she  held 
out  a hand.  “It’s  a queer  place  for  it 
to  happen,”  she  added. 

J asmine  noticed  the  hesitation  and 
wondered  at  the  words.  She  searched 
the  other’s  face.  What  did  Al’mah’s 
look  mean  ? It  seemed  composite  of 
paralyzing  surprise,  of  anxiety,  of  ap- 
prehension. Was  there  not  also  a look 
of  aversion? 

“ Everything  seems  to  come  all  at 
once,”  Al’mah  continued,  as  though  in 
explanation. 

J asmine  had  no  inkling  as  to  what  the 
meaning  of  the  words  was;  and,  with 
something  of  her  old  desire  to  conquer 
those  who  were  alien  to  her,  she  smiled 
winningly. 

“Yes,  things  concentrate  in  life,”  she 
rejoined. 

“I’ve  noticed  that,”  was  the  reply. 
“Fate  seems  to  scatter,  and  then  to 
gather  in  all  at  once,  as  though  we  were 
all  feather-toys  on  strings.” 

After  a moment,  as  Al’mah  regarded 
her  with  vague  wonder,  though  now  she 
smiled  too,  and  the  anxiety,  apprehen- 
sion, and  pain  went  from  her  face,  Jas- 
mine said:  “Why  did  you  come  here! 


You  had  a world  to  work  for  in  Eng- 
land.” 

“ I had  a world  to  forget  in  England,” 
Al’mah  replied.  Then  she  added  sud- 
denly, “ I could  not  sing  any  longer.” 

“Your  voice?  What  happened  to  it?” 
Jasmine  asked. 

“ One  doesn’t  sing  with  one’s  voice 
only.  The  music  is  far  behind  the 
voice.” 

They  had  been  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  hallway.  Suddenly  Al’mah  caught 
at  Jasmine’s  sleeve.  “Will  you  come 
with  me?”  she  said. 

She  led  the  way  into  a room  which 
was  almost  gay  with  veld  everlastings, 
pictures  from  illustrated  papers,  small 
flags  of  the  navy  and  the  colonies,  the 
Boer  Vierkleur  and  the  Union  Jack. 

“I  like  to  have  things  cheerful  here,” 
Al’mah  said  almost  gaily.  “ Some- 
times I have  four  or  five  convalescents 
in  here,  and  they  like  a little  gaiety.  I 
sing  them  things  from  comic  operas — 
Offenbach,  Sullivan,  and  the  rest;  and  if 
they  are  very  sentimentally  inclined  I 
sing  them  good  old-fashioned  love-songs 
full  of  the  musician’s  tricks.  How  peo- 
ple adore  illusions!  I’ve  had  here  an 
old  Natal  sergeant,  over  sixty,  and  he 
was  as  cracked  as  could  be  about  songs 
belonging  to  the  time  when  we  don’t 
know  that  it’s  all  illusion,  and  that 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  Love,  nor  ever 
was;  but  only  a kind  of  mirage  of  the 
mind,  a sort  of  fantasy  that  seizes  us, 
in  which  we  do  crazy  things,  and  some- 
times, if  the  fantasy  is  strong  enough, 
we  do  awful  things.  But  still  the  il- 
lusions remain  in  spite  of  everything, 
as  they  did  with  the  old  sergeant.  I’ve 
heard  the  most  painful  stories  here  from 
men  before  they  died,  of  women  that 
were  false,  and  injuries  done,  many, 
many  years  ago,  and  they  couldn’t  see 
that  it  wasn’t  real  at  all,  but  just  fan- 
tasy.” 
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“All  the  world’s  mad!”  responded 
Jasmine  wearily,  as  ATmah  paused. 

Al’mah  nodded.  “ So  I laugh  a good 
deal,  and  try  to  be  cheerful,  and  it  does 
more  good  than  being  too  sympathetic. 
Sympathy  gets  to  be  mere  snivelling  very 
often.  I’ve  smiled  and  laughed  a great 
deal  out  here,  and  they  say  it’s  useful. 
The  surgeons  say  it,  and  the  men  say  it 
too  sometimes.” 

“Are  you  known  as  Nurse  Grattan?” 
J asmine  asked  with  sudden  remembrance. 

“Yes,  Grattan  was  my  mother’s  name. 
I am  Nurse  Grattan  here.” 

“ So  many  have  whispered  good  things 
of  you  1 A Scottish  Rifleman  said 
to  me  a week  ago,  ‘Ech,  she’s  aye  sae 
cheery!’  What  a wonderful  thing  it  is 
to  make  a whole  army  laugh.  Coming 
up  here  three  officers  spoke  of  you,  and 
told  of  humorous  things  you  had  said. 
It’s  all  quite  honest,  too.  It’s  a reputa- 
tion made  out  of  new  cloth.  No  one 
knows  who  you  are?” 

Al’mah  flushed.  “ I don’t  know  quite 
who  I am  myself.  I think  sometimes  I’m 
the  world’s  foundling.” 

Suddenly  a cloud  passed  over  her  face 
again,  and  her  strong  whimsical  features 
became  drawn. 

“I  seem  almost  to  lose  my  identity 
at  times:  and  then  it  is  I try  most  to 
laugh  and  be  cheerful.  If  I didn’t,  per- 
haps I should  lose  my  identity  altogether. 
Do  you  ever  feel  that?” 

“No;  I often  wish  I could.” 

Al’mah  regarded  her  steadfastly.  “ Why 
did  you  come  here?”  she  asked.  “You 
had  the  world  at  your  feet;  and  there 
was  plenty  to  do  in  London.  Was  it  for 
the  same  reason  that  brought  me  here? 
Was  it  something  you  wanted  to  forget 
there,  some  one  you  wanted  to  help  here  ?” 

Jasmine  saw  the  hovering  passion  in 
the  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  wondered 
what  this  woman  had  to  say  which  could 
be  of  any  import  to  herself;  yet  she  felt 
there  was  something  drawing  nearer 
which  would  make  her  shrink. 

“ No,”  J asmine  answered,  “ I did  not 
come  to  forget,  but  to  try  and  remember 
that  one  belongs  to  the  world,  to  the 
work  of  the  world,  to  the  whole  people, 
and  not  to  one  of  the  people;  not  to  one 
man,  or  to  one  family,  or  to  one’s  self. 
That’s  all.” 

Al’mah’s  face  was  now  very  haggard, 


but  her  eyes  were  burning.  “I  do  not 
believe  you,”  she  said  straightly.  “You 
are  one  of  those  that  have  had  a fan- 
tasy. I had  one  first  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  it  passed,  yet  it  pursued  me  till 
yesterday — till  yesterday  evening.  Now 
it’s  gone;  that  fantasy  is  gone  forever. 
Come  and  see  what  it  was.” 

She  pointed  to  the  door  of  another 
room. 

There  was  something  strangely  com- 
pelling in  her  tone,  in  her  movements. 
Jasmine  followed  her,  fascinated  by  the 
situation,  by  the  look  in  the  woman’s 
face.  The  door  opened  upon  darkness, 
but  Jasmine  stepped  inside,  with  Al’mah’s 
fingers  clutching  her  sleeve.  For  a mo- 
ment nothing  was  visible;  then  Jasmine 
saw,  dimly,  a coffin  on  two  chairs. 

“ That  was  the  first  man  I ever  loved 
— my  husband,”  Al’mah  said  quietly, 
pointing  at  the  coffin.  “ There  was  an- 
other, but  you  took  him  from  me — you 
and  others.” 

Jasmine  gave  a little  ciy  which  she 
smothered  with  her  hand;  and  she  drew 
back  involuntarily  towards  the  light  of 
the  hallway.  The  smell  of  disinfectants 
almost  suffocated  her.  A cloud  of  mys- 
tery and  indefinable  horror  seemed  to 
envelop  her,  then  a light  flooded  through 
her  brain.  It  was  like  a stream  of  fire. 
But  with  a voice  strangely  calm,  she  said, 
“You  mean  Adrian  Fellowes?” 

Al’mah’s  face  was  in  the  shadow,  but 
her  voice  was  full  of  storm.  “ You  took 
him  from  me,  but  you  were  only  one,” 
she  said  sharply  and  painfully.  “ I 
found  it  out  at  last.  I suspected  first 
at  Glencader.  Then  at  last  I knew.  It 
was  an  angry,  contemptuous  letter  from 
you.  I had  opened  it.  I understood. 
When  everything  was  clear,  when  there 
was  no  doubt,  when  I knew  he  had 
tried  to  hurt  little  Jigger’s  sister;  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
abroad,  then  I killed  him.  Then  — I 
killed  him!” 

Jasmine’s  cheek  was  white  as  Al’mah’s 
apron;  but  she  did  not  shrink.  She  came 
a step  nearer,  and  peered  into  Al’mah’s 
face,  as  though  to  read  her  inmost  mind, 
as  though  to  see  if  what  she  said  was 
really  true.  She  saw  not  a quiver  of 
agitation,  not  the  faintest  horror  of 
memory;  only  the  reflective  look  of  ac- 
complished purpose. 
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“You — are  you  insane ?”  Jasmine  ex- 
claimed in  a whisper.  “Do  you  know 
what  you  have  said  ?” 

ATmah  smoothed  her  apron  softly. 
“ Perfectly.  I do  not  think  I am  insane. 
I seem  not  to  be.  One  cannot  do  insane 
things  here.  This  is  the  place  of  the 
iron  rule.  Here  we  cure  madness — the 
madness  of  war  and  other  madnesses.” 

“ You  had  loved  him,  yet  you  killed 
him!” 

“You  would  have  killed  him  though 
you  did  not  love  him.  Yes,  of  course 
— I know  that.  Your  love  was  better 
placed ; but  it  was  like  a little  bird 
caught  by  the  hawk  in  the  upper  air — 
its  flight  was  only  a little  one  before 
the  hawk  found  it.  Yes,  you  would 
have  killed  Adrian,  as  I did,  if  you 
had  had  the  courage.  You  wanted  to 
do  it;  but  I did  it.  Do  you  remember 
when  I sang  for  you  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  he  died?  I sang,  ' More  Was 
Lost  at  MohacksfieldS  As  soon  as  I saw 
your  face  that  evening  I felt  you  knew 
all.  You  had  been  to  his  rooms  and 
found  him  dead.  I was  sure  of  that.  You 
remember  how  La  Tosca  killed  Scarpia? 
You  remember  how  she  felt?  I felt  so — 
just  like  that.  I never  hesitated.  I knew 
what  I wanted  to  do,  and  I did  it.” 

“How  did  you  kill  him?”  Jasmine 
asked  in  that  matter-of-fact  way  which 
comes  at  those  times  when  the  senses 
are  numbed  by  tragedy. 

“You  remember  the  needle — Mr.  Map- 
pin’s  needle?  I knew  Adrian  had  it. 
He  showed  it  to  me.  He  could  not 
keep  the  secret.  He  was  too  weak.  The 
needle  was  in  his  pocket-book — to  kill  me 
with  some  day  perhaps.  He  certainly 
had  not  the  courage  to  kill  himself.  . . . 
I went  to  see  him.  He  was  dressing. 
The  pocket-book  lay  on  the  table.  As  I 
said,  he  had  showed  it  to  me.  While 
he  was  busy  I abstracted  the  needle. 
He  talked  of  his  journey  abroad.  He 
lied  — nothing  but  lies,  about  himself, 
about  everything.  When  he  had  said 
enough, — lying  was  easier  to  him  than 
anything  else  — I told  him  the  truth. 
Then  he  went  wild.  He  caught  hold  of 
me  as  if  to  strangle  me.  . . . He  did  not 
realize  the  needle-point  when  it  caught 
him.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  seemed  to 
him  only  the  prick  of  a pin.  . . . But  in 
a few  minutes  it  was  all  over.  He  died 


quite  peacefully.  But  it  was  not  very 
easy  getting  him  on  the  sofa.  He  looked 
sleeping  as  he  lay  there.  You  saw.  He 
would  never  lie  any  more  to  women, 
to  you  or  to  me  or  any  other.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  stop  a plague,  and  the 
simplest  way  is  the  best.  He  was  hand- 
some, and  his  music  was  Very  deceiving. 
It  was  almost  good  of  its  kind,  and  it 
was  part  of  him.  When  I look  back  I 
find  only  misery.  Two  wicked  men  hurt 
me.  They  spoiled  my  life,  first  one  and 
then  another,  and  I went  from  bad  to 
worse.  At  least  he  ” — she  pointed  to  the 
other  room — “he  had  some  courage  at 
the  very  last.  He  fought,  he  braved 
death.  The  other  — you  remember  the 
Glencader  Mine ! Your  husband  and 
lan  Stafford  went  down,  and  Lord  Tyne- 
mouth was  ready  to  go,  but  Adrian  would 
not  go.  Then  it  was  I began  to  hate 
him.  That  was  the  beginning.  What 
happened  had  to  be.  I was  to  kill  him; 
and  I did.  It  avenged  me,  and  it  avenged 
your  husband.  I was  glad  of  that,  for 
Rudy ard  Byng  had  done  so  much  for  me : 
not  alone  that  he  saved  me  at  the  opera, 
you  remember,  but  other  good  things.  I 
did  his  work  for  him  with  Adrian.” 

“Have  you  no  fear — of  me?”  Jasmine 
asked. 

“Fear  of — you?  Why?” 

“ I might  hate  you — I might  tell.” 

ATmah  made  a swift  gesture  of  pro- 
test. “Do  not  say  foolish  things.  You 
would  rather  die  than  tell.  You  should 
be  grateful  to  me.  Some  one  had  to  kill 
him.  There  was  Rudyard  Byng,  Ian 
Stafford,  or  yourself.  It  fell  to  me.  I 
did  your  work.  You  will  not  tell,  but  it 
would  not  matter  if  you  did.  Nothing 
would  happen — nothing  at  all.  Think  it 
out,  and  you  will  see  why.” 

Jasmine  shuddered  violently.  Her 
body  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

“Yes,  I know.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  after  the  war?” 

“Back  to  Covent  Garden  perhaps;  or 
perhaps  there  will  be  no  ‘ after  the  war.’  It 
may  all  end  here.  Who  knows — who  cares !” 

Jasmine  came  close  to  her.  For  an 
instant  a flood  of  revulsion  had  over- 
powered her ; but  now  it  was  all  gone. 

“ We  pay  for  all  the  wrong  we  do.  We 
pay  for  all  the  good  we  get  ” — once  Ian 
Stafford  had  said  that,  and  it  rang  in 
her  ears  now.  ATmah  would  pay,  and 
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would  pay  here  — her©  in  this  world. 
Meanwhile,  Al'mah  was  a woman  who, 
like  herself,  had  suffered. 

“ Let  me  be  your  friend,  let  me  help 
you,”  Jasmine  said,  and  she  took  both 
of  Al'mah's  hands  in  her  own. 

Somehow  J asmine's  own  heart  had 
grown  larger,  fuller,  and  kinder  all  at 
once.  Until  lately  she  had  never  ached 
to  help  the  world  or  any  human  being 
in  all  her  life;  there  had  never  been  any 
of  the  divine  pity  which  finds  its  employ 
in  sacrifice.  She  had  been  kind,  she 
had  been  generous,  she  had  in  the  past 
few  months  given  service  unstinted;  but 
it  was  more  as  her  own  cure  for  her  own 
ills  than  yearning  compassion  for  all 
those  who  were  distressed  “ in  mind,  body, 
or  estate.” 

But  since  last  evening,  in  the  glimmer 
of  the  stars,  when  Rudyard  went  from 
her  with  bitter  anger  on  his  lips,  and  a 
contempt  which  threw  her  far  behind 
him, — since  that  hour,  when,  in  her  help- 
lessness, she  had  sunk  to  the  ground  with 
an  appeal  to  Something  outside  herself, 
her  heart  had  greatly  softened.  Once  be- 
fore she  had  appealed  to  the  Invisible — 
that  night  before  her  catastrophe,  when 
she  wound  her  wonderful  hair  round  her 
throat  and  drew  it  tighter  and  tighter, 
and  had  cried  out  to  the  beloved  mother 
she  had  never  known.  But  her  inborn, 
her  cultivated,  her  almost  invincible  ego- 
ism, had  not  even  then  been  scattered  by 
the  bitter  helplessness  of  her  life. 

That  cry  last  night  was  a cry  to  the 
Something  behind  all.  Only  in  the  last 
few  hours — why,  she  knew  not — her  heart 
had  found  a new  sense.  She  felt  her 
soul's  eyes  looking  beyond  herself.  The 
Something  that  made  her  raise  her  eyes 
to  the  stars,  which  seemed  a pervading 
power,  a brooding  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude, had  drawn  her  mind  away  into 
the  mind  of  humanity.  Her  own  misery 
now  at  last  enabled  her  to  see,  however 
dimly,  the  woes  of  others;  and  it  did 
not  matter  whether  the  woes  were  penal- 
ties, or  undeserved  chastisement ; the  new- 
born pity  of  her  soul  made  no  choice  and 
sought  no  difference. 

As  the  singing-woman's  hands  lay  in 
hers,  a flush  slowly  spread  over  Al'mali's 
face,  and  behind  the  direct  power  of  her 
eyes  there  came  a light  which  made  them 
aglow  with  understanding. 


“ I always  thought  you  selfish — almost 
meanly  selfish,”  Al’mah  said  presently. 
“ I thought  you  didn’t  know  any  real 
life,  any  real  suffering — only  the  surface, 
only  disappointment  at  not  having  your 
own  happiness;  but  now  I see  that  was 
all  a mask.  You  understand  why  I did 
what  I did?” 

“I  understand.” 

“I  suppose  there  would  be  thousands 
who  would  gladly  see  me  in  prison — and 
on  the  scaffold — if  they  knew — ” 

Pain  travelled  across  Jasmine's  face. 
She  looked  Al'mah  in  the  eyes  with  a 
look  of  reproof  and  command.  “Never, 
never  again  speak  of  that  to  me  or  to 
any  living  soul,”  she  said.  “I  will  try 
to  forget  it;  you  must  put  it  behind 
you.”  . . . Suddenly  she  pointed  to  the 
other  room  where  Al'mah's  husband  lay 
dead.  “When  is  he  to  be  buried?”  she 
asked. 

“In  an  hour.”  A change  came  over 
Al'mah's  face  again,  and  she  stood  look- 
ing dazedly  at  the  door  of  the  room,  be- 
hind which  the  dead  man  lay.  “I  can- 
not realize  it.  It  does  not  seem  real,” 
she  said.  “ It  was  all  so  many  centuries 
ago,  when  I was  young  and  glad.” 

Jasmine  admonished  her  gently  and 
drew  her  away. 

A few  moments  .later  an  officer  ap- 
proached them  from  one  of  the  wards. 
At  that  moment  the  footsteps  of  the 
three  were  arrested  by  the  booming  of 
artillery.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the 
guns  of  both  armies  were  at  work. 

The  officer’s  eyes  blazed,  and  he  turned 
to  the  two  women  with  an  impassioned 
gesture. 

“ Byng  and  the  S.  A.'s  have  done  their 
trick,”  he  said.  “If  they  hadn’t,  that 
wouldn't  be  going  on.  That  was  to  fol- 
low— a general  assault — if  Byng  pulled 
it  off.  Old  Blunderbuss  has  done  it  this 
time.  His  combination's  working  all 
right — thanks  to  Byng's  lot” 

As  he  hurried  on  he  was  too  excited 
to  see  Jasmine's  agitation. 

“ Wait  1”  Jasmine  exclaimed,  as  he 
went  quickly  down  the  hallway.  But  her 
voice  was  scarcely  above  a whisper,  and 
he  did  not  hear. 

She  wanted  to  ask  him  if  Rudyard 
was  safe.  She  did  not  realize  that  he 
could  not  know. 
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But  the  thunder  of  artillery  told  her 
that  Rudyard  had  had  his  fighting  at 
daybreak,  as  he  had  said. 


CHAPTER  xxim 

“ ALAMACHTIG !” 

WHEN  Rudyard  flung  himself  on  the 
grey  mare  outside  Jasmine’s  win- 
dow at  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital,  and 
touched  her  flank  with  his  heel,  his  heart 
was  heavy  with  passion,  his  face  hard 
with  humiliation  and  defeat.  He  had 
held  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  and 
she  had  met  it  with  scorn.  He  had 
smothered  his  resentment,  and  let  the 
light  of  peace  in  upon  their  troubles, 
and  she  had  ruthlessly  drawn  a black 
curtain  between  them.  He  was  going 
upon  as  dangerous  a task  as  could  be 
set  a soldier,  from  which  he  might  never 
return,  and  she  had  not  even  said  a God- 
be-with-you — she  who  had  lain  in  his 
bosom,  been  so  near,  so  dear,  so  cherished : 


“ For  Time  and  Change  estrange,  estrange — 
And,  now  they  have  looked  and  seen  us, 
Oh,  we  that  were  dear,  we  are  all  too 
near, 

With  the  thick  of  the  world  between 
us!” 


How  odd  it  seemed  that  two  be- 
ings who  had  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  who  in  the  prime  of  their  love 
would  have  died  of  protesting  shame,  if 
they  had  been  told  that  they  would  change 
towards  each  other,  should  come  to  a day 
when  they  would  be  less  to  each  other 
than  strangers,  less  and  colder  and 
farther  off!  It  is  because  some  cannot 
bear  this  desecration  of  ideals,  this  in- 
tolerable loss  of  life’s  assets,  that  they 
cling  on  and  on,  long  after  respect  and 
love  have  gone,  after  hope  is  dead. 

There  had  been  times  in  the  past  few 
months  when  such  thoughts  as  these 
vaguely  possessed  Rudyard’s  mind;  but 
he  could  never,  would  never,  feel  that 
all  was  over,  that  the  book  of  Jasmine’s 
life  was  closed  to  him — not  even  when 
his  whole  nature  was  up  in  arms  against 
the  injury  she  had  done  him. 

* But  now,  as  the  grey  mare  reached  out 
to  achieve  the  ground  his  troopers  had 
covered  before  him,  his  brain  was  in  a 
storm  of  feeling.  After  all,  what  harm 
had  he  done  her,  that  he  should  be  treated 
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sot  Was  he  the  sinner?  Why  should 
he  make  the  eternal  concession?  Why 
should  he  be  made  to  seem  the  one  need- 
ing forgiveness?  He  did  not  know  why. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  everything  lay  a 
something — a yearning — which  would  not 
be  overwhelmed.  In  spite  of  wrong  and 
injury,  it  would  live  on  and  on;  and 
neither  Time  nor  crime,  nor  anything 
mortal  could  obliterate  it  from  his  heart’s 
oracles. 

The  hoofs  of  the  grey  mare  fell  like 
the  soft  thud  of  a hammer  in  the  sand, 
regular  and  precise.  Presently  the  sound 
and  the  motion  lulled  his  senses.  The 
rage  and  humiliation  grew  less,  his  face 
cooled.  His  head,  which  had  been  bent, 
lifted  and  his  face  turned  upwards  to 
the  stars.  The  influence  of  an  African 
night  was  on  him.  None  that  has  not 
felt  it  can  understand  it,  so  cold,  so  sweet, 
so  full  of  sleep,  so  stirring  with  an 
under-life.  Many  have  known  the  breath 
of  the  pampas  beyond  the  Amazon,  the 
soft  pungency  of  the  wattle  blown  across 
the  salt -bush  plains  of  Australia;  the 
friendly  exhilaration  of  the  prairie  or 
the  chaparral;  the  living,  loving  loneli- 
ness of  the  desert;  but  yonder  on  the 
veld  is  a life  of  the  night  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  others  have,  and  something 
of  its  own  besides ; something  which  gets 
into  the  bones  and  makes  for  forgetful- 
ness of  the  world.  It  lifts  a man  away 
from  the  fret  of  life,  and  sets  his  feet 
on  the  heights  where  lies  repose. 

The  peace  of  the  stars  crept  softly  into 
Rudyard’s  heart  as  he  galloped  gently  on 
to  overtake  his  men.  His  pulses  beat 
slowly  once  again,  his  mind  regained  its 
poise.  He  regretted  the  oath  he  uttered, 
as  he  left  Jasmine;  he  asked  himself  if, 
after  all,  everything  was  over  and  done. 

How  good  the  night  suddenly  seemed! 

No,  it  was  not  all  over — unless,  unless, 
indeed,  in  this  fight  coming  on  with  the 
daybreak,  Fate  should  settle  it  all  by  do- 
ing with  him  as  it  had  done  with  so  many 
thousands  of  others  in  this  war.  But 
even  then,  would  it  be  all  over?  He  was 
a primitive  man,  and  he  raised  his  face 
once  more  to  the  heavens.  He  was  no 
longer  the  ample  millionaire,  sitting 
among  the  flesh-pots ; he  was  a lean,  sim- 
ple soldier  eating  his  biscuit  as  though 
it  were  the  product  of  the  chef  of  the 
Caf6  Yoisin;  he  was  the  fighter  sleeping 
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in  a blanket  in  the  open ; he  was  a patriot 
after  his  kind;  he  was  the  friend  of  his 
race  and  the  lover  of  one  woman. 

Now  he  drew  rein.  His  regiment  was 
just  ahead.  Daybreak  was  not  far  off, 
and  they  were  near  the  enemy’s  position. 
In  a little  while,  if  they  were  not  sur- 
prised, they  would  complete  a movement, 
take  a hill,  turn  the  flank  of  the  foe, 
and,  if  designed  supports  came  up,  have 
the  Boers  at  a deadly  disadvantage.  Not 
far  off  to  the  left  of  him  and  his  mounted 
infantry  there  were  coming  on  for  this 
purpose  two  batteries  of  artillery  and 
three  thousand  infantry  — Leary’s  bri- 
gade, which  had  not  been  in  the  action 
the  day  before  at  Wortmann’s  Drift. 

But  all  depended  on  what  he  was  able 
to  do,  what  he  and  his  hard-bitten  South- 
Africans  could  accomplish.  Well,  he  had 
no  doubt.  War  was  part  chance,  part 
common  sense,  part  of  the  pluck  and  luck 
of  the  devil.  He  had  ever  been  a gambler 
in  the  way  of  taking  chances;  he  had  al- 
ways possessed  ballast  even  when  the 
London  life  had  enervated,  had  depressed 
him;  and  to  men  of  his  stamp  pluck  is 
•a  commonplace:  it  belongs  as  eyes  and 
hands  and  feet  belong. 

Dawn  was  not  far  away,  and  before 
daybreak  he  must  have  the  hill  which 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  which 
commanded  the  left  flank  of  the  foe. 
An  hour  or  so  after  he  got  it,  if  the 
artillery  and  infantiy  did  their  por- 
tion, a great  day’s  work  would  be  done 
for  England ; and  the  way  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  garrison  beyond  the  moun- 
tains would  be  open.  The  chance  to  do 
this  thing  was  the  reward  he  received 
for  his  gallant  and  very  useful  fight  at 
Wortmann’s  Drift  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore. It  would  not  do  to  fail  in  justify- 
ing the  choice  of  the  Master  Player, 
who  had  had  enough  bad  luck  in  the 
campaign  so  far. 

The  first  of  his  force  to  salute  him  in 
the  darkness  was  his  next  in  command, 
Barry  Whalen.  They  had  been  together 
in  the  old  Rand  Rifles,  and  had,  in 
the  words  of  the  Kaffir,  been  as  near 
as  the  flea  to  the  blanket,  since  the  day 
when  Rudyard  discovered  that  Barry 
Whalen  was  on  the  same  ship  bound  for 
the  seat  of  war.  They  were  not  young- 
sters, either  of  them;  but  they  had  the 
spring  of  youth  in  them,  and  a deep 


basis  of  strength  and  force;  and  they 
knew  the  veld  and  the  veld  people. 
There  was  no  trick  of  the  veldshoen 
dopper  for  which  they  were  not  ready; 
and  for  any  device  of  Kruger’s  lambs 
they  were  prepared  to  go  one  better.  As 
Barry  Whalen  had  said,  “ They’ll  have 
to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  if  they 
want  to  catch  us.” 

This  morning  the  Boers  would  not  get 
up  early  enough;  for  Rudyard’s  com- 
mand had  already  reached  the  position 
from  which  they  could  do  their  work  with 
good  chances  in  their  favor;  and  there 
had  been  no  sign  of  life  from  the  Boer 
trenches  in  the  dusk  — naught  of  what 
chanced  at  Magersfontein.  Not  a shot 
had  been  fired,  and  there  would  certainly 
have  been  firing  if  the  Boer  had  known; 
for  he  could  not  allow  the  Rooinek  to  get 
to  the  point  where  his  own  position  would 
be  threatened  or  commanded.  When 
Kruger’s  men  did  discover  the  truth, 
there  would  be  fighting  as  stiff  as  had 
been  seen  in  this  struggle  for  half  a 
continent. 

“Is  it  all  right?”  whispered  Rudyard. 
as  Bariy  Whalen  drew  up  by  him. 

“Not  a sound  from  them  — not  a 
sign.” 

“ Their  trenches  should  not  be  more 
than  a few  hundred  yards  on,  eh  ?” 

“ Their  nearest  trenches  are  about 
that.  We  are  just  on  the  left  of  Het- 
meyer’s  Kopje.” 

“ Good.  Let  Glossop  occupy  the  kopje 
with  his  squadrons,  while  we  take  the 
trenches.  If  we  can  force  them  back 
on  their  second  line  of  trenches,  and  keep 
them  there  till  our  supports  come  up, 
we  shall  be  all  right” 

“When  shall  we  begin,  sir?”  asked 
Barry. 

“ Give  orders  to  dismount  now.  Get 
the  horses  in  the  lee  of  the  kopje,  and 
we’ll  see  what  Brother  Boer  thinks  of 
us  after  breakfast.” 

Rudyard  took  out  a repeating-watch, 
and  held  it  in  his  closed  palm.  As  it 
struck,  he  noted  the  time. 

His  words  were  abrupt  but  composed. 
“ Ten  minutes  more  and  we  shall  have 
the  first  streak  of  dawn.  Then  move. 
We  shall  be  on  them  before  they  know 
it.” 

Barry  Whalen  made  to  leave,  then 
turned  back.  Rudyard  understood. 
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They  clasped  hands.  It  was  the  grip 
of  men  who  knew  each  other — knew  each 
other’s  faults  and  weaknesses,  yet  trusted 
with  a trust  which  neither  disaster  nor 
death  could  destroy. 

“ My  girl — if  anything  happens  to  me,” 
Barry  said. 

“ You  may  be  sure — as  if  she  were  my 
own,”  was  Rudyard’s  reply.  “If  I go 
down,  find  my  wife  at  the  Stay  Awhile 
Hospital.  Tell  her  that  the  day  I mar- 
ried her  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life, 
and  what  I said  then  I thought  at  the 
last.  Everything  else  is  straightened  out 
— and  I’ll  not  forget  your  girl,  Barry. 
She  shall  be  as  my  own  if  things  should 
come  out  that  way.” 

“God  bless  you,  old  man,”  whispered 
Barry.  “ Good-bye.”  Then  he  recovered 
himself  and  saluted.  “Is  that  all,  sir?” 

“ Au  revoir,  Barry,”  came  the  answer; 
then  a formal  return  of  the  salute. 
“ That  is  all,”  he  added  brusquely. 

They  moved  forward  to  the  regiment, 
and  the  word  to  dismount  was  given 
softly.  When  the  forces  crept  forward 
again,  it  was  as  infantrymen,  moving 
five  paces  apart,  and  feeling  their  way 
up  to  the  Boer  trenches. 

Dawn.  The  faintest  light  on  the  hori- 
zon, as  it  were  a soft,  grey  glimmer 
showing  through  a dark  curtain.  It 
rises  and  spreads  slowly,  till  the  curtain 
of  night  becomes  the  veil  of  morning, 
white  and  kind.  Then  the  living  world 
begins  to  move.  Presently  the  face  of 
the  sun  shines  through  the  veil,  and 
men’s  bodies  grow  warm  with  active 
being,  and  the  world  stirs  with  busy 
life.  On  the  veld,  with  the  first  delicate 
glow,  the  head  of  a meerkat,  or  a spring- 
bok, is  raised  above  the  grey-brown  grass ; 
herds  of  cattle  move  uneasily.  Then  a 
bird  takes  flight  across  the  whitening 
air,  another,  and  then  another;  the  meer- 
kat sits  up  and  begs  breakfast  of  the 
sun;  lizards  creep  out  upon  the  stones; 
a snake  slides  along  obscenely  foraging. 
Presently  man  and  beast  and  all  wild 
things  are  afoot  or  a - wing,  as  though 
the  world  was  new  created;  as  though 
there  had  never  been  any  mornings  be- 
fore, and  this  was  not  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  a million  mornings,  when 
all  things  living  begin  the  world  afresh. 

But  nowhere  seems  the  world  so  young 


and  fresh  and  glad  as  on  the  sun-warmed 
veld.  Nowhere  do  the  wild  roses  seem 
so  pure,  or  are  the  aloes  so  jaunty  and  so 
gay.  The  smell  of  the  karoo  bush  is 
sweeter  than  attar,  and  the  bog-myrtle 
and  mimosa,  where  they  shelter  a house 
or  fringe  a river,  have  a look  of  Arcady. 
It  is  a world  where  any  mysterious  thing 
may  happen  — a world  of  five  thousand 
years  ago,  the  air  so  light,  so  sweetly 
searching  and  vibrating,  that  Ariel 
would  seem  of  the  picture,  and  gleam- 
ing hosts  of  mailed  men,  or  vast  colonies 
of  green-clad  archers  moving  to  virgin 
woods  might  belong.  Something  fright- 
ens the  timid  spirit  of  a springbok,  and 
his  flight  through  the  grass  is  like  a 
phrase  of  music  on  a wilful  adventure; 
a bird  hears  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  in 
the  mimosa  leaves  or  the  swaying  shrubs, 
and  in  disdain  of  such  slight  performance 
flings  out  a song  which  makes  the  air 
drunken  with  sweetness. 

A world  of  light,  of  commendable 
trees,  of  grey  grass  flecked  with  flowers, 
of  life  having  the  supreme  sense  of  a 
freedom  which  has  known  no  check.  It 
is  a life  which  cities  have  not  spoiled, 
and  where  man  is  still  in  touch  with  the 
primeval  friends  of  man ; where  the  wild- 
est beast  and  the  newest  babe  of  a woman 
have  something  in  common. 

Drink  your  fill  of  the  sweet  intoxicat- 
ing air  with  eyes  shut  till  the  lungs  are 
full  and  the  heart  beats  with  new  full- 
ness ; then  open  them  upon  the  wide 
sunrise  and  scan  the  veld  so  full  of 
gracious  odor.  Is  it  not  good  and  glad? 
And  now  face  the  hills  rising  nobly  away 
there  to  the  left,  the  memorable  and 
friendly  hills.  Is  it  not — 

Upon  the  morning  has  crept  suddenly 
a black  cloud,  although  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brilliantly.  A moment  before  the 
dawn  all  was  at  peace  on  the  veld  and 
among  the  kopjes,  and  only  the  con- 
tented sighing  of  men  and  beasts  broke 
the  silence,  or  so  it  seemed;  but  with 
the  glimmer  of  light  along  the  horizon 
came  a change  so  violent  that  all  the 
circle  of  vision  was  in  a quiver  of 
trouble.  Affrighted  birds,  in  flutter- 
ing bewilderment,  swept  and  circled 
aimlessly  through  the  air  with  strange, 
half -human  cries;  the  jackal  and  the 
meerkat,  the  springbok  and  the  rheebok, 
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trembled  where  they  stood,  with  heads 
uplifted,  vaguely  trying  to  realize  the 
Thing  which  was  breaking  the  peace 
of  their  world;  useless  horses  which  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  armies  of  Boers 
and  British  galloped  and  stumbled  and 
plunged  into  space  in  alarm;  for  they 
knew  what  was  darkening  the  morning. 
They  had  suffered  the  madness  of  battle, 
and  they  realized  it  at  its  native  first 
value. 

There  was  a battle  forward  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  Boer  Army.  Behind  Het- 
meyer’s  Kopje  were  the  horses  of  the 
* men  whom  Rudyard  Byng  had  brought 
to  take  a position  and  hold  it  till  support 
came  and  this  flank  of  the  Farmer’s  Army 
was  turned ; but  the  men  themselves  were 
at  work  on  the  kopjes — the  grim  work 
of  dislodging  the  voortrekker  people  from 
the  places  where  they  burrowed  like 
conies  among  the  rocks. 

Just  before  dawn  broke  Byng’s  men 
- were  rushing  the  outer  trenches.  These 
they  cleared  with  the  wild  cries  of  war- 
riors whose  blood  was  in  a tempest. 
Bayonets  dripped  red,  rifles  were  fired  at 
hand-to-hand  range,  men  clubbed  their 
guns  and  fought  as  men  fought  in  the 
days  when  the  only  fighting  was  man 
to  man,  or  one  man  to  many  men.  Here 
every  “ Boojer  ” and  Rooinek  was  a 
champion.  The  Boer  fell  back  because 
he  was  forced  back  by  men  who  were 
men  of  the  veld  like  himself;  and  the 
Briton  pressed  forward  because  he  would 
not  be  denied;  because  he  was  sick  of 
reverses;  of  going  forward  and  falling 
back;  of  taking  a position  with  stagger- 
ing loss  and  then  abandoning  it;  of  gain- 
ing a victory  and  then  not  following  it 
up;  of  having  the  foe  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand  and  hesitating  to  close  it  with 
a death  grip;  of  promising  relief  to  be- 
sieged men,  and  marking  time  when  you 
had  gained  a foothold,  instead  of  gain- 
ing a foothold  farther  on. 

Byng’s  men  were  mostly  South  - Af- 
ricans bora,  who  had  lived  and  worked 
below  the  Zambesi  all  their  lives ; or 
else  those  whose  blood  was  in  a fever  at 
the  thought  that  a colony  over  which 
the  British  flag  flew  should  be  trod  by 
the  feet  of  an  invader,  who  had  had  his 
own  liberty  and  independence  secured  by 
that  flag,  but  who  refused  to  white  men 
the  status  given  to  “ niggers  ” in  civ- 


ilized states.  These  fighters  under  Byng 
had  had  their  fill  of  tactics  and  strategy 
which  led  nowhere  forward ; and  at  Wort- 
mann’s  Drift  the  day  before  they  had 
done  a big  thing  for  the  army  with  a 
handful  of  men.  They  could  ride  like 
Cossacks,  they  could  shoot  like  William 
Tell,  and  they  had  a mind  to  be  the 
swivel  by  which  the  army  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria should  swing  from  almost  perpetual 
disaster,  in  large  and  small  degree,  to 
victory. 

From  the  first  trenches  on  and  on  to 
the  second  trenches  higher  up ! But  here 
the  Boer  in  his  burrow  with  his  mauser 
rifle  roaring,  and  his  heart  fierce  with 
hatred  and  anger  at  the  surprise,  lay 
down  to  the  bloody  work  with  an  ugly 
determination  to  punish  remorselessly 
his  fellow-citizens  of  the  veld  and  the 
others.  It  was  a fire  which  only  bullet- 
proof men  could  stand,  and  these  were 
but  breasts  of  flesh  and  muscle,  though 
the  will  was  iron. 

Up,  up,  and  up,  struggled  these  men 
of  the  indomitable  will.  Step  by  step, 
while  man  after  man  fell  wounded  or 
dead,  they  pushed  forward,  taking  what 
cover  was  possible;  firing  as  steadily 
as  at  Aldershot ; never  wasting  shots, 
keeping  the  eye  vigilant  for  the  black 
slouch  hat  above  the  rocks,  which  told 
that  a Boer’s  head  was  beneath  it,  and 
might  be  caught  by  a lightning  shot. 

Step  by  step,  man  by  man,  troop  by 
troop,  they  came  nearer  to  the  hedges 
of  stone  behind  which  an  inveterate  foe 
with  grim  joy  saw  a soldier  fall  to  his 
soft-nosed  bullet;  while  far  down  behind 
these  men  of  a forlorn  hope  there  was 
hurrying  up  artillery  which  would  pres- 
ently throw  its  lyddite  and  its  shrapnel 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  up  where  hun- 
dreds of  Boers  held,  as  they  thought,  an 
impregnable  position. 

At  last  with  rushes  which  cost  them  al- 
most as  dearly  in  proportion  as  the  rush  at 
Balaclava  cost  the  Light  Brigade,  Byng’s 
men  reached  the  top,  mad  with  the  pas- 
sion of  battle,  vengeful  in  spirit  because 
of  the  comrades  they  had  lost;  and  the 
trenches  emptied  before  them.  As  they 
were  forsaken,  men  fought  hand  to  hand 
and  as  savagely  as  ever  men  fought  in 
the  days  of  Rustum. 

In  one  comer,  the  hottest  that  the 
day  saw,  Rudyard  and  Barry  Whalen 
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and  a scattered  handful  of  men  threw 
themselves  upon  a greatly  larger  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  For  a moment  a man 
here  and  there  fought  for  his  life  against 
two  or  three  of  the  foe.  Of  these  were 
Rudyard  and  Barry  Whalen.  The  khaki 
of  the  former  was  shot  through  in 
several  places,  he  had  been  slashed  in 
the  cheek  by  a bullet,  and  a bullet  had 
also  passed  through  the  muscle  of  his 
left  forearm;  but  he  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  it.  It  seemed  as  though  Fate 
would  let  no  harm  befall  him;  but,  in 
the  very  moment,  when  on  another  part 
of  the  ridge  his  men  were  waving  their 
hats  in  victory,  three  Boers  sprang  up 
before  him,  ragged  and  grim  and  old, 
but  with  the  fire  of  fanaticism  and  race- 
hatred in  their  eyes.  One  of  them  he 
accounted  for,  another  he  wounded,  but 
the  wounded  voortrekker — a giant  of  near 
seven  feet — clubbed  his  rifle,  and  drove 
at  him.  Rudyard  shot  at  close  quarters 
again,  but  his  pistol  missed  fire. 

Just  as  the  rifle  of  his  giant  foe  swung 
above  him,  Byng  realized  that  the  third 
Boer  was  levelling  a rifle  directly  at  his 
breast.  His  eyes  involuntarily  closed  as 
though  to  draw  the  curtain  of  life  itself, 
but,  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  a cry — the 
wild,  hoarse  cry  of  a voice  he  knew  so 
well. 

“Baas!  Baas!”  it  called. 

Then  two  shots  came  simultaneously, 
and  the  clubbed  rifle  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

“Baas!  Baas!” 

The  voice  followed  him,  as  he  passed 
into  unconsciousness. 

Barry  Whalen  had  seen  Rudyard’s 
danger,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing. His  hands  were  more  than  full, 
his  life  in  danger;  but  in  the  instant 
that  he  had  secured  his  own  safety,  he 
heard  the  cry  of  “Baas!  Baas!”  Then 
he  saw  the  levelled  rifle  fall  from  the 
hands  of  the  Boer  who  had  aimed  at 
Byng,  and  its  owner  collapse  in  a heap. 
As  Rudyard  fell  beneath  the  clubbed  rifle, 
he  heard  the  cry,  “ Baas ! Baas !”  again, 
and  saw  an  unkempt  figure  darting 
among  the  rocks.  His  own  pistol  brought 
down  the  old  Boer  who  had  felled  Byng, 
and  then  he  realized  who  it  was  had  cried 
out,  “Baas!” 

The  last  time  he  had  heard  that  voice 
was  in  Park  Lane,  when  Byng,  with 
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qjambok,  drove  a half-caste  valet  into  the 
street. 

It  was  the  voice  of  KrooL  And  Krool 
was  now  bending  over  Rudyard’s  body, 
raising  his  head  and  still  murmuring, 
“ Baas!— Baas!” 

KrooPs  rifle  had  saved  Rudyard  from 
death  by  killing  one  of  his  own  fellow- 
fighters.  Much  as  Barry  Whalen  loathed 
the  man,  this  act  showed  that  KrooPs 
love  for  the  master  who  had  sjamboked 
him  was  stronger  than  death. 

Barry,  himself  bleeding  from  slight 
wounds,  stooped  over  his  unconscious 
friend  with  a great  anxiety. 

“No,  it  is  nothing,”  Krool  said,  with 
his  hand  on  Rudyard’s  breast.  “The 
left  arm,  it  is  broke,  the  head  not  get 
all  the  blow.  Alamachtig,  it  is  good! 
The  Baas — it  is  right  with  the  Baas.” 

Barry  Whalen  sighed  with  relief.  He 
set  about  to  restore  Rudyard,  as  Krool 
prepared  a bandage  for  the  broken  head. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  artillery  was 
at  work.  Lyddite  and  shrapnel  and 
machine-guns  were  playing  upon  the  top 
of  the  ridge  above  them,  and  the  infantry 
— Humphrey’s  and  Blagdon’s  men — were 
hurrying  up  the  slope  which  Byng’s 
pioneers  had  cleared,  and  now  held. 
From  this  position  the  enemy  could  be 
driven  from  their  main  position  on  the 
summit,  because  they  could  be  swept  now 
by  artillery  fire  from  a point  as  high  as 
their  own. 

“A  good  day’s  work,  old  man,”  said 
Barry  Whalen  to  the  still  unconscious 
figure.  “You’ve  done  the  trick  for  the 
Lady  at  Windsor  this  time.  It’s  a 
great  sight  better  business  than  playing 
baccarat  at  De  Lancy  Scovel’s.” 

Cheering  came  from  everywhere,  cries 
of  victory  filled  the  air.  As  he  looked 
down  the  valley  Barry  could  see  the 
horses  they  had  left  behind  being  brought, 
under  cover  of  the  artillery  and  infantry 
fire,  to  the  hill  they  had  taken.  The 
grey  mare  would  be  among  them.  But 
Rudyard  would  not  want  the  grey  mare 
yet  awhile.  An  ambulance-cart  was  the 
thing  for  him. 

Barry  wrou!d  have  given  much  for  a 
flask  of  brandy.  A tablespoonful  would 
bring  Rudyard  back.  A surgeon  was  not 
needed,  however.  KrooPs  hands  had 
knowledge.  Barry  remembered  the  day 
when  Wallstein  was  taken  ill  in  Rud- 
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yard’s  house,  and  how  Krool  acted  with 
the  skill  of  a Westminster  sawbones. 

Suddenly  a bugle-call  sounded,  loud 
and  clear  and  very  near  them.  Byng 
had  heard  that  bugle  - call  again  and 
again  in  this  engagement,  and  once 
he  had  seen  the  trumpeter  above  the 
trenches,  sounding  the  advance  before 
more  than  a half-dozen  men  had  reached 
the  defences  of  the  Boers.  The  same 
trumpeter  was  now  running  towards 
them.  He  had  been  known  in  London 
as  Jigger.  In  South  Africa  he  was 
familiarly  called  Little  Jingo. 

His  face  was  white  as  he  leaned  over 
Barry  Whalen  to  look  at  Rudyard,  but 
suddenly  the  blood  came  back  to  his 
cheek. 

“ He  wants  brandy,”  Jigger  said. 

“ Well,  go  and  get  it,”  said  Barry 
sharply. 

“ I’ve  got  it  here,”  was  the  reply ; and 
he  produced  a flask. 

“Well,  I’m  damned!”  said  Barry. 
“ You’ll  have  a gun  next,  and  fire  it  too  !” 

“A  4.7,”  returned  Jigger  impudently. 

As  the  flask  was  at  Rudyard’s  lips, 
Barry  Whalen  said  to  Krool,  “What  do 
you  stay  here  as — deserter  or  prisoner? 
It’s  got  to  be  one  or  the  other.” 

“Prisoner,”  answered  Krool.  Then  he 
added,  “ See — the  Baas !” 

Rudyard’s  eyes  were  open. 

“Prisoner  — who  is  a prisoner?”  he 
asked  feebly. 

“Me,  Baas,”  whispered  Krool,  leaning 
over  him. 

“He  saved  your  life,  Colonel,”  inter- 
posed Barry  Whalen. 

“ I thought  it  was  the  brandy,”  said 
Jigger  with  a grin. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 
“the  alpine  fellow” 

TO  all  who  wrought  in  the  war  a 
change  of  some  sort  had  come. 
Those  who  emerged  from  it  to  return 
to  England  or  her  far  Dominions,  or  to 
stay  in  the  land  of  the  veld,  of  the  kranz 
and  the  kloof  and  the  spruit,  were  never 
the  same  again.  Something  came  which, 
to  a degree,  transformed  them,  as  the 
salts  of  the  water  and  the  air  permeate 
the  skin  and  give  the  blood  new  life. 
None  escaped  the  salt  of  the  air  of  con- 
flict. 


The  smooth-faced  young  subaltern  who 
but  now  had  all  his  life  before  him, 
realized  the  change  when  he  was  swept 
by  the  leaden  spray  of  Death  on  Spion 
Kop,  and  received  in  his  face  of  summer 
warmth,  or  in  his  young  exultant  heart, 
the  quietus  to  all  his  hopes,  impulses,  and 
desires.  The  young  find  no  solace  or 
recompense  in  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  regard  life  as  a thing  greatly  over- 
estimated. 

Many  a private  grown  hard  of  flesh  and 
tense  of  muscle,  with  his  scant  rations 
and  meagre  covering  in  the  cold  nights, 
with  his  long  marches  and  fruitless  risks 
and  futile  fightings,  when  he  is  shot 
down,  has  little  consolation,  save  in  the 
fact  that  the  thing  he  and  his  com- 
rades and  the  regiment  and  the  army 
set  out  to  do  is  done.  If  he  has  to  do 
so,  he  gives  his  life  with  a stony  sense 
of  loss  which  has  none  of  the  composure 
of  those  who  have  solace  in  thinking 
that  what  they  leave  behind  has  a con- 
stantly decreasing  value.  And  here  and 
there  some  simple  soul,  more  gifted  than 
his  comrades,  may  touch  off  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all,  as  it  appears  to  those  who 
hold  their  lives  in  their  hands  for  a 
nation’s  sake,  by  a stroke  of  mordant 
comment. 

So  it  was  with  that  chess  - playing 
private  from  New  Zealand  of  whom 
Barry  Whalen  told  Ian  Stafford.  He 
told  it  a few  days  after  Rudyard  Byhg 
had  won  that  fight  at  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje, 
which  had  enabled  the  Master  Player  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  Boers,  though  there 
was  yet  grim  frontal  work  to  do  against 
machines  of  Death,  carefully  hidden  and 
masked  on  the  long  hillsides,  which  would 
take  staggering  toll  of  Britain’s  man- 
hood. 

“From  behind  Otago  there  in  New 
Zealand,  he  came,”  began  Barry,  “ as 
fine  a fella  of  thirty-three  as  ever  you 
saw.  Just  came,  because  he  heard  old 
Britain  callin’.  Down  he  drops  the 
stock-whip,  away  he  shoves  the  plough, 
up  he  takes  his  little  balance  from  the 
bank,  sticks  his  chess-box  in  his  pocket, 
says  ‘so-long’  to  his  girl,  and  treks 
across  the  world,  just  to  do  his  whack 
for  the  land  that  gave  him  and  all  his 
that  went  before  him  the  key  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  how  to  be  happy  though  alive. 
...  He  was  the  real  thing,  the  ne  plus 
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ultra,  the  I-stand-alone.  The  other 
fellas  thought  him  the  best  of  the  best. 
He  w&s  what  my  father  used  to  call  ‘a 
wide  man/  He  was  in  and  out  of  a fight 
with  a quirk  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
as  much  as  to  say,  1 I’ve  got  the  hang 
of  this,  and  it’s  different  from  what  I 
thought;  but  that  doesn’t  mean  it  hasn’t 
got  to  be  done,  and  done  in  style.  It’s 
the  has-to-be.’  And  when  they  got  him 
where  he  breathes,  he  fished  out  the  little 
ivory  pawn  and  put  it  on  a stone  at  his 
head,  to  let  it  tell  his  fella-countrymen 
how  he  looked  at  it — that  he  was  just  a 
pawn  in  the  great  game.  The  game  had 
to  be  played,  and  won,  and  the  winner 
had  to  sacrifice  his  pawns.  He  was  one 
of  the  sacrifices.  Well,  I’d  like  a tomb- 
stone the  same  as  that  fella  from  New 
Zealand,  if  I could  win  it  as  fair,  and 
see  as  far.” 

Stafford  raised  his  head  with  a smile 
of  admiration.  “Like  the  ancients,  like 
the  Oriental  Emperors  to-day,  he  left  his 
message.  An  Alexander,  with  not  one 
world  conquered  I” 

“ I’m  none  so  sure  of  that,”  was  Barry’s 
response.  “A  man  that  could  put  such 
a hand  on  himself  as  he  did  has  con- 
quered a world.  He  didn’t  want  to  go, 
but  he  went  as  so  many  have  gone  here- 
abouts. He  wanted  to  stay,  but  he  went 
against  his  will,  and — and  I wish  that 
the  grub-hunters,  and  tuft-hunters,  and 
the  blind  greedy  majority  in  England 
could  get  hold  of  what  he  got  hold  of. 
Then  life  ’d  be  a different  thing  in 
Thamesfontein  and  the  little  green  isl- 
ands.” 

“You  were  meant  for  a Savonarola  or 
a St.  Francis,  my  bold  grenadier,”  said 
Stafford  with  a friendly  nod. 

“ I was  meant  for  anything  that  comes 
my  way,  and  to  do  everything  that  was 
hard  enough.” 

Stafford  waved  a hand.  “Isn’t  this 
hard  enough  — a handful  of  guns  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  lost  in  a day,  and 
nothing  done  that  you  can  put  in  an 
envelope  and  send  ‘to  the  old  folks  at 
We  ’ f ” 

“Well,  that’s  all  over,  Colonel.  Byng 
has  turned  the  tide  by  turning  the  Boer 
fiank.  I’m  glad  he’s  got  that  much  out  of 
his  big  shindy.  It  ’ll  do  him  more  good 
than  his  millions.  He  was  oozing  away 
like  a fat  old  pine-tree  in  London  town. 


He’s  got  all  his  balsam  in  his  bones  now. 
I bet  he’ll  get  more  out  of  this  thing 
than  anybody,  more  that’s  worth  having. 
He  doesn’t  want  honors  or  promotion; 
he  wants  what ’d  make  his  wife  sorry  to 
be  a widow ; and  he’s  getting  it.” 

“Let  us  hope  that  his  wife  won’t  be 
put  to  the  test,”  responded  Stafford 
evenly. 

Barry  looked  at  him  a little  obliquely. 
“ She  came  pretty  near  it  when  we  took 
Hetmeyer’s  Kopje.” 

“ Is  he  all  right  again?”  Stafford  asked; 
then  added  quickly,  “I’ve  had  so  much 
to  do  since  the  Hetmeyer  business  that  I 
have  not  seen  Byng.” 

Barry  spoke  very  carefully  and  slowly. 
“He’s  over  at  Brinkwort’s  Farm  for  a 
while.  He  didn’t  want  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  house  at  the  Farm  is 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Anyhow,  you 
get  away  from  the  smell  of  disinfectants 
and  the  business  of  the  hospital.  It’s  a 
snigger  little  place  is  Brinkwort’s  Farm. 
There’s  an  orchard  of  peaches  and 
oranges,  and  there  are  pomegranate 
hedges,  and  plenty  of  nice  flowers  in  the 
garden,  and  a stoep  made  for  candidates 
for  Stellenbosch — as  comfortable  as  the 
room  of  a Rand  director.” 

“Mrs.  Byng  is  with  him?”  asked  Staf- 
ford, his  eyes  turned  towards  Brink- 
wort’s Farm  miles  away.  He  could  see 
the  trees,  the  kameel  - thorn,  the  blue- 
gums,  the  orange  and  peach  trees  sur- 
rounding it,  a clump  or  cloud  of  green 
in  the  veld. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Byng’s  not  with  him,”  was 
the  reply. 

Stafford  stirred  uneasily,  a frown  gath- 
ered, his  eyes  took  on  a look  of  sombre 
melancholy.  “Ah,”  he  said  at  length, 
“ she  has  returned  to  Durban,  then  ?” 

“No.  She  got  a chill  the  night  of 
the  Hetmeyer  coup,  and  she’s  in  bed  at 
the  hospital.” 

Stafford  controlled  himself.  “Is  it  a 
bad  chill?”  he  asked  heavily.  “Is  she 
dangerously  ill?”  His  voice  seemed  to 
thicken. 

“ She  was ; but  she’s  not  so  bad  that  a 
little  attention  from  a friend  would  make 
her  worse.  She  never  much  liked  me; 
but  I went  just  the  same,  and  took  her 
some  veld-roses.” 

“You  saw  her?”  Stafford’s  voice  was 
very  low. 
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“Yes,  for  a minute.  She's  as  thin  as 
she  once  wasn't,"  Barry  answered,  “but 
twice  as  beautiful.  Her  eyes  are  as  big 
as  stars,  and  sbe  can  smile  still,  but  it's 
a new  one — a war-smile,  I expect.  Every- 
thing gets  a turn  of  its  own  at  the  Front." 

“ She  was  upset  and  anxious  about 
Byng,  I suppose?"  Stafford  asked,  with 
his  head  turned  away  from  this  faith- 
fulest  of  friends,  who  would  have  died 
for  the  man  now  sitting  on  the  stoep  of 
Brinkwort's  house,  looking  into  the  bloom 
of  the  garden. 

“ Naturally,"  was  the  reply.  Barry 
Whalen  thought  carefully  of  what  he 
should  say,  because  the  instinct  of  the 
friend  who  loved  his  friend  had  told  him 
that,  since  the  night  at  De  Lancy  Scovel's 
house  when  the  name  of  Mennaval  had 
been  linked  so  hatefully  with  that  of 
Byng's  wife,  there  had  been  a cloud  over 
Rudyard's  life;  and  that  Rudyard  and 
Jasmine  were  not  the  same  as  of  yore. 

“ Naturally  she  was  upset,"  he  repeated. 
u She  made  Al'mah  go  and  nurse  Byng." 

“Al'mah!"  repeated  Stafford  mechan- 
ically. “Al'mah!"  His  mind  rushed 
back  to  that  night  at  the  opera,  when 
Rudyard  had  sprung  from  the  box  to  the 
stage  and  had  rescued  Al'mah  from  the 
flames.  The  world  had  widened  since  then. 

Al'mah  and  Jasmine  had  been  under 
the  same  roof  but  now;  and  Al'mah  was 
nursing  Jasmine's  husband  — surely  life 
was  merely  farce  and  tragedy. 

At  this  moment  an  orderly  delivered 
a message  to  Barry  Whalen.  He  rose 
to  go,  but  turned  back  to  Stafford 
again. 

“ She'd  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'm  cer- 
tain," he  said.  “ You  never  can  tell  what 
a turn  sickness  will  take  in  camp,  and 
she's  looking  pretty  frail.  We  all  ought 
to  stand  by  Byng  and  whatever  belongs 
to  Byng.  No  need  to  say  that  to  you; 
but  you've  got  a lot  of  work  and  respon- 
sibility, and  in  the  rush  you  mightn't 
realize  that  she's  more  ill  than  the  chill 
makes  her.  I hope  you  won't  mind  my 
saying  so  in  my  stupid  way." 

Stafford  rose  and  grasped  his  hand, 
and  a smile  of  wonderful  friendliness 
and  comradeship  shone  in  his  eyes. 

“ Beau  chevalier!  Beau  chevalier !” 
was  all  he  said;  and  impulsive  Barry 
Whalen  went  away  blinking;  for  hard  as 
iron  as  he  was*  physically,  and  a fighter 


of  courage,  his  temperament  got  into  his 
eyes  or  at  his  lips  very  easily. 

Stafford  looked  after  him  admiringly. 
“ Lucky  the  man  who  has  such  a friend,” 
he  said  aloud — “ Sans  peur  et  sans  re - 
proche!  He  could  not  betray  a" — the 
waving  of  wings  above  him  caught  his 
eye — “he  could  not  betray  an  aasvogel." 
His  look  followed  the  bird  of  prey,  the 
servitor  of  carrion  death,  as  it  flew  down 
the  wind. 

He  had  absorbed  the  salt  of  tears  and 
valor.  He  had  been  enveloped  in  the 
Will  that  makes  all  wills  as  one,  the  will 
of  a common  purpose;  and  it  had  changed 
his  attitude  towards  his  troubles,  towards 
his  past,  towards  his  future. 

What  Barry  had  said  to  him,  and  es- 
pecially the  tale  of  the  New-Zealander, 
had  revealed  the  change  which  had  taken 
place.  The  War  had  purged  his  mind, 
cleared  his  vision.  When  he  left  Eng- 
land he  was  immersed  in  egoism,  sub- 
merged by  his  own  miseries.  He  had 
isolated  himself  in  a lazaretto  of  self- 
reproach  and  resentment.  The  universe 
was  tottering  because  a woman  had 
played  him  false.  Because  of  this  obses- 
sion of  self,  he  was  eager  to  be  done  with 
it  all,  to  pay  a price  which  he  might  have 
paid,  had  it  been  possible  to  meet  Rud- 
yard pistol  or  sword  in  hand,  and  die  as 
many  such  a man  has  done,  without  try- 
ing to  save  his  own  life  or  to  take  the 
life  of  another.  That  he  could  not  do. 
Rudyard  did  not  know  the  truth,  had 
not  the  faintest  knowledge  that  Jasmine 
had  been  more  to  himself  than  an  old 
and  dear  friend.  To  pay  the  price  in 
any  other  way  than  by  eliminating  him- 
self from  the  equation  was  to  smirch  her 
name,  be  the  ruin  of  a home,  and  destroy 
all  hope  for  the  future. 

It  had  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
no  other  way  than  to  disappear  honor- 
ably through  one  of  the  hundred  gates 
which  the  war  would  open  to  him  — to 
go  where  Death  ambushed  the  reckless  or 
the  brave,  and  take  the  stroke  meant 
for  him,  on  a field  of  honor  all  too  kind 
to  himself  and  soothing  to  those  good 
friends  who  would  mourn  his  going, 
those  who  hoped  for  him  the  now  un- 
attainable things. 

In  a spirit  of  stoic  despair  he  had 
come  to  the  seat  of  war.  He  had  invited 
Destiny  to  sweep  him  up  in  her  reaping. 
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by  placing  himself  in  the  ambit  of  her 
scythe;  but  the  sharp  reaping-hook  had 
passed  him  by. 

The  innumerable  exits  were  there  in 
the  wall  of  life,  but  none  had  opened  to 
him;  but  since  the  evening  when  he  saw 
Jasmine  at  the  railway  station,  there  had 
been  an  opening  of  doors  in  his  soul 
hitherto  hidden.  Beyond  these  doors  he 
saw  glimpses  of  a new  world — not  like 
the  one  he  had  lived  in,  not  so  green,  so 
various,  or  tumultuous,  but  it  had  the 
lure  of  that  peace,  not  sterile  or  som- 
nolent, which  summons  the  burdened  life, 
or  the  soul  with  a vocation,  to  the  hood 
of  a monk — a busy  self-forgetfulness. 

Looking  after  Barry  Whalen’s  retreat- 
ing figure,  he  saw  this  new,  grave  world 
opening  out  before  him ; and  as  the 
vision  floated  before  his  eyes,  Barry’s 
appeal  that  he  should  visit  Jasmine  at 
the  hospital  came  to  him. 

Jasmine  suffered.  He  recalled  Barry’s 
words:  “She's  as  thin  as  she  once  wasn't, 
but  twice  as  beautiful.  Her  eyes  are  as 
big  as  stars,  and  she  can  smile  still , but 
it's  a new  one  — a war-smile , I expect . 
Everything  gets  a turn  of  its  own  at 
the  Front." 

Jasmine  suffered  in  body.  He  knew 
that  she  suffered  in  mind  also.  To  go 
to  her?  Was  that  his  duty?  Was  it  his 
desire?  Did  his  heart  cry  out  for  it 
either  in  pity — or  in  love? 

In  love?  Slowly  a warm  flood  of  feel- 
ing passed  through  him.  It  was  dimly 
borne  in  on  him,  as  he  gazed  at  the  hos- 
pital in  the  distance,  that  this  thing  called 
Love,  which  seizes  upon  our  innermost 
selves,  which  takes  up  residence  in  the 
inner  sanctuary,  may  not  be  dislodged.  It 
stays  on  when  the  darkness  comes,  reign- 
ing in  the  gloom.  Even  betrayal,  injury, 
tyranny,  do  not  drive  it  forth.  It  con- 
tinues. No  longer  is  the  curtain  drawn 
aside  for  tribute,  for  appeal,  or  for  adora- 
tion, but  It  remains  until  the  last  foot- 
fall dies  in  the  temple,  and  the  portals 
are  closed  forever. 

For  Stafford  the  curtain  was  drawn 
before  the  shrine;  but  love  was  behind 
the  curtain  still. 

He  would  not  go  to  her  as  Barry  had 
asked.  There  in  Brinkwort’s  house  in 
the  covert  of  peaches  and  pomegranates 
was  the  man  and  the  only  man  who 
should,  who  must,  bring  new  bloom  to 
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her  cheek.  Her  suffering  would  carry 
her  to  Rudyard  at  the  last,  unless  it 
might  be  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
had  taken  Adrian  Fellowes’  life.  If 
either  had  done  that,  there  could  be  no 
reunion. 

He  did  not  know  what  Al’mah  had 
told  J asmine,  the  thing  which  had  cleared 
Jasmine’s  vision,  and  made  possible  a 
path  which  should  lead  from  the  hospital 
to  the  house  among  the  orchard-trees  at 
Brinkwort’s  Farm. 

No,  he  would  not,  could  not  go  to 
Jasmine  — unless,  it  might  be,  she  was 
dying.  A sudden,  sharp  anxiety  pos- 
sessed him.  If,  as  Barry  Whalen  sug- 
gested, one  of  those  ugly  turns  should 
come,  which  illnesses  take  in  camp,  and 
she  should  die  without  a friend  near 
her,  without  Rudyard  by  her  side!  He 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  towards  the 
hospital. 

His  inquiries  at  the  hospital  relieved 
his  mind.  “If  there  is  no  turn  for  the 
worse,  no  complications,  she  will  go  on 
all  right,  and  will  be  convalescent  in  a 
few  days,”  the  medicine-man  had  said. 

He  gave  instructions  for  a message  to 
be  sent  to  him  if  there  was  any  change 
for  the  worse.  His  first  impulse,  to  tell 
them  not  to  let  her  know  he  had  in- 
quired, he  set  aside.  There  must  not  be 
subterfuge  or  secrecy  any  longer.  Let 
Destiny  take  her  course. 

As  he  left  the  hospital,  he  heard  a 
wounded  Boer  prisoner  say  to  a Tommy 
who  had  fought  with  him  on  opposite 
sides  in  the  same  engagement,  “ Alles 
zal  recht-kom!”  All  will  come  right,  was 
the  English  of  it. 

Out  of  the  agony  of  conflict  would  all 
come  right — for  Boer,  for  Briton,  for 
Rudyard,  for  Jasmine,  for  himself,  for 
Al’mah  ? 

As  he  entered  his  tent  again,  he  was 
handed  his  mail,  which  had  just  arrived. 

The  first  letter  he  touched  had  the  post- 
mark of  Durban.  The  address  on  the 
envelope  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady 
Tynemouth. 

He  almost  shrank  from  opening  it, 
because  of  the  tragedy  which  had  come 
to  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  faithful  friend  over  so  many 
years.  At  an  engagement  a month  before 
Tynemouth  had  been  blinded  by  shrapnel. 
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and  had  been  sent  to  Durban.  To  the  two 
letters  he  had  written  there  had  come  no 
answer  until  now;  and  he  felt  that  this 
reply  would  be  a plaint  against  Fate,  a 
rebellion  against  the  future  restraint  and 
trial  and  responsibility  which  would  be 
put  upon  the  wife,  who  was  so  much  of 
the  irresponsible  world. 

After  a moment,  however^  he  muttered 
a reproach  against  his  own  darkness  of 
spirit  and  his  lack  of  faith  in  her  woman- 
liness, and  opened  the  envelope. 

It  was  not  the  letter  he  had  imagined 
and  feared.  It  began  by  thanking  him 
for  his  own  letter,  and  then  it  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  her  trouble: 

“.  . . . Tynie  is  blind.  He  will  never  see 
again.  But  his  face  seems  to  me  quite 
beautiful.  It  shines,  Ian:  beauty  comes 
from  within.  Poor  old  Tynie,  who  would 
have  thought  that  the  world  he  loved 
couldn’t  make  that  light  in  his  face!  I 
never  saw  it  there — did  you?  It  is  just 
giving  up  one’s  self  to  the  Inevitable.  I 
suppose  we  mostly  are  giving  up  ourselves 
to  Ourselves,  thinking  always  of  our  own 
pleasure  and  profit  and  pride,  never  being 
content,  pushing  on  and  on.  . . . Ian,  I’m 
not  going  to  push  on  any  more.  I’ve  done 
with  the  Climbers.  There’s  too  much  of  the 
Climbers  in  us  all — not  social  climbing,  I 
mean,  but  wanting  to  get  somewhere  that 
has  something  for  ub,  out  in  the  big  mate- 
rial world.  When  I look  at  Tynie — he’s 
lying  there  so  peaceful — you  might  think  it 
is  a prison  he  is  in.  It  isn’t.  He’s  set  free 
into  a world  where  he  had  never  been.  He’s 
set  free  in  a world  of  light  that  never  blinds 
us.  If  he’d  lived  to  be  a hundred  with  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  he’d  never  have  known  that 
there’s  a world  that  belongs  to  Allah, — I 
love  that  word,  it  sounds  so  great  and  yet 
so  friendly,  so  gentler  than  the  name  by 
which  we  call  the  First  One  in  our  lan- 
guage and  our  religion — and  that  world  is 
inside  ourselves.  . . . Tynie  is  always  think- 
ing of  other  people  now,  wondering  what 
they  are  doing  and  hou>  they  are  doing  it. 
He  was  talking  about  you  a little  while 
ago,  and  so  admiringly.  It  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes.  Oh,  I am  so  glad,  Ian, 
that  our  friendship  has  always  been  so 
much  on  the  surface,  so  4 void  of  offence  ’ — 
is  that  the  phrase?  I can  look  at  it  with- 
out wincing;  and  I am  glad.  It  never  was 
a thing  of  importance  to  you,  for  I am 
not  important,  and  there  was  no  weight  of 
life  in  it  or  in  me.  But  even  the  butterfly 
has  its  uses,  and  maybe  I was  meant  to 
play  a little  part  in  your  big  life.  I like 
to  think  it  was  so.  Sometimes  a bright  day 


gets  a little  more  interest  from  the  drone 
of  the  locust  or  the  glow  of  a butterfly’s 
wings.  I’m  not  sure  that  the  locust’s  dron- 
ing and  the  bright  flutter  of  the  butterfly’s 
wings  are  not  the  way  Nature  has  of 
fastening  the  soul  to  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
I wonder  if  you  ever  heard  the  lines — foolish 
they  read,  but  they  are  not: 

‘“All  summer  long  there  was  one  little 
butterfly, 

Flying  ahead  of  me, 

Wings  red  and  yellow,  a pretty  little 
fellow. 

Flying  ahead  of  me. 

One  little  butterfly,  one  little  butterfly. 

What  can  his  message  be? — 

All  summer  long,  there  was  one  little 
butterfly 

Flying  ahead  of  me.’ 

44  It  may  be  so  that  the  poet  meant  the 
butterfly  to  mean  the  joy  of  things,  the  hope 
of  things,  the  love  of  things  flying  ahead 
to  draw  us  on  and  on  into  the  sunlight  and 
up  the  steeps,  and  over  the  higher  hills. 

44  Ian,  I would  like  to  be  such  a butterfly 
in  your  eyes  at  this  moment;  perhaps  the 
insignificant  means  of  making  you  see  the 
near  thing  to  do,  and  by  doing  it  get  a step 
on  towards  the  Far  Thing.  You  used  always 
to  think  of  the  Far  Thing.  Ah,  what  ambi- 
tion you  had  when  I first  knew  you  on  the 
Zambesi,  when  the  old  red  umbrella,  but  for 
you,  would  have  carried  me  over  into  the 
mist  and  the  thunder!  Well,  you  have  lost 
that  ambition.  I know  why  you  came  out 
here.  No  one  ever  told  me.  The  thing  behind 
the  words  in  your  letter  tells  me  plainer  than 
words.  The  last  time  I saw  you  in  London 
— do  you  remember  when  it  was?  It  was 
the  day  that  Rudyard  Byng  drove  Krool 
into  Park  Lane  with  the  sjambok.  Well, 
that  last  time,  when  I met  you  in  the  hall, 
as  we  were  both  leaving  a house  of  trouble, 
I felt  the  truth.  Do  you  remember  the  day 
[ went  to  see  you  when  Mr.  Mappin  came? 
I felt  the  truth  then  more.  I often  won- 
dered how  I could  ever  help  you  in  the 
old  days.  That  was  an  ambition  of  mine. 
But  I had  no  brains — no  brains  like  Jas- 
mine’s and  many  another  woman;  and  I was 
never  able  to  do  anything.  But  now  I feel 
as  I never  felt  anything  before  in  my  life. 
I feel  that  my  time  and  my  chance  have 
come.  I feel  like  a prophetess,  like  Miriam. 
— or  was  it  Deborah?  — and  that  I must 
wind  the  horn  of  warning  as  you  walk  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

“Ian,  it’s  only  little  souls  who  do  the 
work  that  should  be  left  to  Allah,  and  I 
don’t  believe  that  you  can  take  the  reins 
out  of  Allah’s  hands, — He  lets  you  do  it, 
of  course,  if  you  insist,  for  a wilful  child 
must  be  taught  his  lesson — without  getting 
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smashed  up  at  a sharp  corner  that  you 
haven't  learnt  to  turn,  Ian,  there’s  work 
for  you  to  do.  Even  Tynie  thinks  that  he 
can  do  some  work  still.  He  sees  he  can, 
as  he  never  did  before;  and  he  talks  of  you 
as  a man  who  can  do  anything  if  you  will. 
He  says  that  if  England  wanted  a strong 
man  before  the  war  she  will  want  a stronger 
man  afterwards  to  ’ pick  up  the  pieces,  and 
put  them  all  together  again.  He  says  that 
after  we  win,  reconstruction  in  South  Africa 
will  be  a work  as  big  as  was  ever  given 
to  a man,  because,  if  it  Bhould  fail,  ‘ down 
will  go  the  whole  Imperial  show  ’ — that’s 
Tynie’s  phrase.  And  he  says,  why  shouldn’t 
you  do  it  here,  or  why  shouldn’t  you  be  the 
man  who  will  guide  it  all  in  England? 
You  found  the  key  to  England’s  isolation, 
to  her  foreign  problem, — I’m  quoting  Tynie 
— which  meant  that  the  other  nations  keep 
hands  off  in  this  fight;  well,  why  shouldn’t 
you  find  another  key,  that  to  the  future 
of  this  Empire?  You  got  European  peace 
for  England,  and  now  the  problem  is  how 
to  make  this  Empire  a real  thing.  Tynie 
says  this,  not  me.  His  command  of  Eng- 
lish is  better  than  mine,  but  neither  of  us 
would  make  a good  private  secretary,  if 
we  had  to  write  letters  with  words  of  over 
two  syllables.  I’ve  told  you  what  Tynie 
says,  but  he  doesn’t  know  at  all  what  I 
know;  he  doesn’t  see  the  danger  I see; 
doesn’t  realize  the  mad  thing  in  your  brain, 
the  sad  thing  weighing  down  your  heart — 
and  hers. 

“Ian,  I feel  it  on  my  own  heart,  and  I 
want  it  lifted  away.  Your  letter  has  only 
one  word  in  it  really.  That  word  is  Finis . 
I say,  it  must  not,  shall  not,  be  Finis. 
Look  at  the  escapes  you  have  had  in  this 
war.  Is  not  that  enough  to  prove  that  you 
have  a long  way  to  go  yet,  and  that  you 
have  to  ‘make  good’  the  veld  as  you  trek? 
To  outspan  now  would  be  a crime.  It  would 
spoil  a great  life,  it  would  darken  memory- 
even  mine,  Ian.  I must  speak  the  truth. 
I want  you,  we  all  want  you,  to  be  the 
big  man  you  are  at  heart.  Do  not  be  a 
Lassalle.  It  is  too  small.  If  one  must 
be  a slave,  then  let  it  be  to  something 
greater  than  one’s  self,  higher — toweringly, 
unattainably  higher.  Believe  me,  neither  the 
girl  you  love  nor  any  woman  on  earth  is 
entitled  to  hold  in  slavery  the  energies  and 
the  mind  and  hopes  of  a man  who  can  do  big 
things — or  any  man  at  all. 

“Ian,  Tynie  and  I have  our  trials,  but 
we  are  going  to  live  them  down.  At  first 
Tynie  wanted  to  die,  but  he  soon  said  he 
would  see  it  through — blind  at  forty.  You 
have  had  your  trials,  you  have  them  still; 
but  every  gift  of  man  is  yours,  and  every 
opportunity.  Will  you  not  live  it  all  out 
to  the  end?  Allah  knows  the  exit  He  wants 
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for  us,  and  He  must  resent  our  breaking  a 
way  out  of  the  prison  of  our  own  making. 

“ You’ve  no  idea  how  this  life  of  work 
with  Jasmine  has  brought  things  home  to 
me — and  to  Jasmine  too.  When  I see  the 
multitude  of  broken  and  maimed  victims 
of  war,  well,  I feel  like  Jeremiah;  but  I 
feel  sad  too  that  these  poor  fellows  and 
those  they  love  must  suffer  in  order  to  teach 
us  our  lesson — us  and  England.  Dear  old 
friend,  great  man,  I am  going  to  quote  a 
verse  Tynie  read  to  me  last  night — oh,  how 
strange  that  seems!  Yet  it  was  so  in  a 
sense,  he  did  read  to  me.  Tynie  made  me 
say  the  words  from  the  book,  but  he  read 
into  them  all  that  they  were,  he  that  never 
drew  a literary  breath.  It  was  a poem 
Jasmine  quoted  to  him  a fortnight  ago — 
Browning’s  ‘Grammarian,9  and  he  stopped 
me  at  these  words: 

“‘Thither  our  path  lies;  wind  we  up  the 
heights : 

Wait  ye  the  warning? 

Our  low  life  was  the  level’s  and  the 
night’s; 

He’s  for  the  morning.9 

“ Tynie  stopped  me  there,  and  said,  • That’s 
Stafford.  He’s  the  Alpine  fellow!9  . . 

A few  sentences*  more  and  then  the 
letter  ended  on  a note  of  courage,  solici- 
tude, and  friendship.  And  at  the  very 
last  she  said: 

“It  isn’t  always  easy  to  find  the  key  to 
things,  but  you  will  find  it,  not  because 
you  are  so  clever,  but  because  at  heart  you 
are  so  good.  . . . We  both  send  our  love,  and 
don’t  forget  that  England  hasn’t  had  a tenth 
of  her  share  of  Ian  Stafford.  . . 

Then  there  followed  a postscript  which 
ran: 

“I  always  used  to  say,  ‘When  my  ship 
comes  home,9  I’d  have  this  or  that.  Well, 
here  is  the  ship — mine  and  Jasmine’s,  and 
it  has  come  Home  for  me,  and  for  Jasmine, 
too,  I hope.” 

Stafford  looked  out  over  the  veld.  He 
saw  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  joy  of  sum- 
mer, the  flowers,  the  buoyant  hills,  where 
all  the  guns  were  silent  now;  he  saw  a 
blesbok  in  the  distance  leaping  to  join 
its  fellows  of  a herd  which  had  strayed 
across  the  fields  of  war;  he  felt  that 
stir  of  vibrant  life  in  the  air  which  only 
the  new  lands  know;  and  he  raised  his 
head  with  the  light  of  resolve  growing 
in  his  eyes. 

“ Don’t  forget  that  England  hasn’t  had 
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a tenth  of  her  share  of  Ian  Stafford,” 
Alice  Tynemouth  had  said. 

Looking  round,  he  saw  men  whose  suf- 
ferings were  no  doubt  as  great  as  his 
own  or  greater,  but  they  were  living  on 
for  others’  sakes.  Despair  retreated  be- 
fore a woman’s  insight. 

“ The  Alpine  fellow  ” wanted  to  live 
now. 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

AT  BRINKWORT’S  FARM 

u IT 7 HAT  are  you  doing  here,  Krool  ?” 

VV  The  face  of  the  half-caste  had 
grown  more  furtive  than  it  was  in  the 
London  days,  and  as  he  looked  at  Staf- 
ford now,  it  had  a malignant  expres- 
sion which  showed  through  the  mask  of 
his  outward  self-control. 

“ I am  prisoner,”  Krool  answered 
thickly. 

“ When — where  ?”  Stafford  inquired,  his 
eye  holding  the  other’s. 

“ At  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje.” 

“ But  what  are  you — a prisoner — doing 
here  at  Brinkwort’s  Farm?” 

“I  was  hurt.  They  take  me  hospital, 
but  the  Baas,  he  send  for  me.” 

“ They  let  you  come  without  a guard  ?” 

“No — not.  They  are  outside” — Krool 
jerked  a finger  towards  the  rear  of  the 
house — “ with  the  biltong  and  the  dop.” 

“You  are  a liar,  Krool.  There  may 
be  biltong,  but  there  is  no  dop.” 

“What  matters!”  Krool’s  face  had  a 
leer.  He  looked  impudently  at  Stafford, 
and  Stafford  read  the  meaning  behind 
the  unveiled  insolence:  Krool  knew  what 
no  one  else  but  J asmine  and  himself  knew 
with  absolute  certainty.  Krool  was  in 
his  own  country,  more  than  half  a savage, 
with  the  lust  of  war  in  his  blood,  with 
memories  of  a day  in  Park  Lane  when  the 
sjambok  had  done  its  ugly  work,  and  Ian 
Stafford  had,  as  Krool  believed,  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Baas. 

It  might  be  that  this  dark  spirit,  this 
Nibelung  of  the  tragedy  of  the  House  of 
Byng,  would  even  yet,  when  the  way  was 
open  to  a reconstructed  life  for  Jasmine 
and  Rudyard,  bring  catastrophe. 

The  thought  sickened  him,  and  then 
black  anger  took  possession  of  him.  The 
look  he  cast  on  the  bent  figure  before  him 
in  the  threadbare  frock-coat  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  back  of  some  dead 


Boer,  with  the  corded  breeches  stuck  in 
boots  too  large  for  him,  and  the  khaki 
hat  which  some  vanished  Tommy  would 
never  wear  again,  was  resolute  and  venge- 
ful. 

Krool  must  not  stay  at  Brinkwort’s 
Farm.  He  must  be  removed.  If  the 
Caliban  told  Rudyard  ^hat  he  knew,  there 
could  be  but  one  end  to  it  all;  and  Jas- 
mine’s life,  if  not  ruined,  must  ever  be, 
even  at  the  best,  lived  under  the  cover 
of  magnanimity  and  compassion.  That 
would  break  her  spirit,  would  take  from 
her  the  radiance  of  temperament  which 
alone  could  make  life  tolerable  to  her 
or  to  others  who  might  live  with  her 
under  the  same  roof.  Anxiety  possessed 
him,  and  he  swiftly  devised  means  to 
be  rid  of  Krool  before  harm  could  be 
done.  He  was  certain  harm  was  meant — 
there  was  a look  of  semi-insanity  in 
Krool’s  eyes.  Krool  must  be  put  out  of 
the  way  before  he  could  speak  with  the 
Baas.  . . . But  howl 

With  a great  effort  Stafford  controlled 
himself.  Krool  must  be  got  rid  of  at 
once,  must  be  sent  back  to  the  prisoners’ 
quarters  and  kept  there.  He  must  not 
see  Byng  now.  In  a few  more  hours 
the  army  would  move  on,  leaving  the 
prisoners  behind,  and  Rudyard  would 
presently  move  on  with  the  army.  This 
was  Byng’s  last  day  at  Brinkwort’s  Farm, 
to  which  he  himself  had  come  to-day  lest 
Rudyard  should  take  note  of  his  neglect, 
and  their  fellow-officers  should  remark 
that  the  old  friendship  had  grown  cold, 
and  perhaps  begin  to  guess  at  the  reason 
why. 

“You  say  the  Baas  sent  for  you?”  he 
asked  presently. 

“Yes.” 

“ To  sjambok  you  again  ?” 

Krool  made  a gesture  of  contempt.  “ I 
save  the  Baas  at  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje.  I 
kill  Piet  Graaf  to  do  it.” 

There  was  a look  of  assurance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mongrel,  which  sent  a wave 
of  coldness  through  Stafford’s  veins  and 
gave  him  fresh  anxiety. 

He  was  in  despair.  He  knew  Byng’s 
great,  generous  nature,  and  he  dreaded 
the  inconsistency  which  such  men  show — 
forgiving  and  forgetting  when  the  iron 
penalty  should  continue  apd  the  chains 
of  punishment  remain. 

He  determined  to  know  the  worst. 
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"Traitor  all  round!”  he  said  presently 
with  contempt.  " You  saved  the  Baas  by 
killing  Piet  Graaf  — have  you  told  the 
Baas  that?  Has  any  one  told  the  Baas 
that?  The  sjambok  is  the  Baas’  cure 
for  the  traitor,  and  sometimes  it  kills  to 
cure.  Do  you  think  that  the  Baas  would 
want  his  life  through  the  killing  of  Piet 
Graaf  by  his  friend  Krool,  the  slim  one 
from  the  slime?” 

As  a sudden  tempest  twists  and  bends 
a tree,  contorts  it,  bows  its  branches  to 
the  dust,  transforms  it  from  a thing:  of 
beauty  to  a hag  of  Walpurgis,  so  Staf- 
ford’s words  transformed  Krool.  A pas- 
sion of  rage  possessed  him.  He  looked 
like  one  of  the  creatures  that  waited  on 
Wotan  in  the  nether  places.  He  essayed 
to  speak,  but  at  first  could  not.  His  body 
bent  forward,  and  his  fingers  spread  out 
in  a spasm  of  hatred,  then  clinched  with 
the  stroke  of  a hammer  on  his  knees,  and 
again  opened  and  shut  in  a gesture  of 
loathsome  cruelty. 

At  length  he  spoke,  and  Stafford 
listened  intently,  for  now  Caliban  was  off 
his  guard,  and  he  knew  the  worst  that 
was  meant. 

"Ah,  you  speak  of  traitor — you!  The 
sjambok  for  the  traitor,  eh!  The  sjam- 
bok— fifty  strokes,  a hunderd  strokes — a 
t’ousand ! Krool — Krool  is  a traitor,  and 
the  sjambok  for  him.  What  did  he  do? 
What  did  Krool  do?  He  help  Oom  Paul 
against  the  Rooinek,  against  the  Philis- 
tine. He  help  the  chosen  against  the 
children  of  Hell.  What  did  Krool  do? 
He  tell  Oom  Paul  how  the  thieves  would 
to  come  in  the  night  to  sold  him  like 
sheep  to  a butcher,  how  the  t’ousand 
wolves  would  swarm  upon  the  sheepfold, 
and  there  would  be  no  homes  for  the 
voortrekker  and  his  vrouw,  how  the  Out- 
lander  would  sit  on  our  stoeps  and  pick 
the  peaches  from  our  gardens.  And  he 
tell  him  other  things  good  for  him  to 
hear.” 

Stafford  was  conscious  of  the  smell 
of  orchard  blossoms  blown  through  the 
open  window,  of  the  odor  of  the  pome- 
granate in  the  hedge;  but  his  eyes  were 
fascinated  by  the  crouching  passion  of 
the  figure  before  him  and  the  dissonance 
of  the  low,  unhuman  voice.  There  was 
no  pause  in  the  broken,  turgid  torrent, 
which  was  like  a muddy  flood  pouring 
over  the  boulders  of  a rapid. 


"Who  the  traitor  is?  Is  it  the  man 
that  tries  to  save  his  homeland  from 
the  wolf  and  the  worm!  I kill  Piet 
Graaf  to  save  the  Baas.  The  Baas  an’ 

I,  we  understand — on  the  Limpopo  we 
make  the  unie.  He  is  the  Baas,  and  I 
am  his  slave.  All  else  nothing  is.  I 
kill  all  the  people  of  the  Baas’  country, 
but  I die  for  the  Baas.  The  Baas  kill 
me  if  he  will  it.  So  it  was  set  down  in 
the  bond  on  the  Limpopo.  If  the  Baas 
strike,  he  strike;  if  he  kill,  he  kill.  It 
is  in  the  bond,  it  is  set  down.  All  else  go. 

Piet  Graaf,  he  go.  Oom  Paul,  he  go. 
Joubert,  Cronje,  Botha,  they  all  go, 
if  the  Baas  speak.  It  is  written  so. 

On  the  Limpopo  it  is  written.  All  must 
go,  if  the  Baas  speak — one,  two,  three, 
a t’ousand.  Else  the  bond  is  water,  and 
the  spirits  come  in  the  night,  and  take 
you  to  the  million  years  of  torment.  It 
is  nothing  to  die — pah!  But  only  the 
Baas  is  kill  me.  It  is  written  so.  Only 
the  Baas  can  hurt  me.  Not  you,  nor 
all  the  verdomde  Rooineks  out  there” — 
he  pointed  to  the  vast  camp  out  on  the 
veld — "nor  the  Baas’  vrouw.  Do  I not 
know  all  about  the  Baas’  vrouw!  She 
cannot  hurt  me  . . .”  He  spat  on  the 
ground.  "Who  is  the  traitor?  Is  it 
Krool?  Did  Krool  steal  from  the  Baas? 
Krool  is  the  Baas’  slave;  it  is  only 
the  friend  of  the  Baas  that  steal  from 
him — only  him  is  traitor.  I kill  Piet 
Graaf  to  save  the  Baas.  No  one  kills 
you  to  save  the  Baas!  I saw  you  with 
your  arms  round  the  Baas’  vrouw.  So 
I go  tell  the  Baas  all.  If  he  kill  me — 
it  is  the  Baas.  It  is  written.” 

He  spat  on  the  ground  again,  and  his 
eyes  grown  red  with  his  passion  glowered 
on  Stafford  like  those  of  some  beast  of 
the  jungle. 

Stafford’s  face  was  white,  and  every 
nerve  in  his  body  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
wrenched  by  the  hand  of  torture.  What 
right  had  he  to  resent  this  abominable 
tirade,  this  loathsome  charge  by  such 
a beast?  Yet  he  would  have  shot 
where  he  stood  the  fellow  who  had 
spoken  so  of  "the  Baas’  vrouw,”  if  it 
had  not  come  to  him  with  sudden  con- 
viction that  the  end  was  not  to  be  this 
way.  Ever  since  he  had  read  Alice  Tyne- 
mouth’s letter  a new  spirit  had  been 
working  in  him.  He  must  do  nothing 
rash.  There  was  enough  9tain  on  his 
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hands  now  without  the  added  stain  of 
blood.  But  he  must  act.  He  must  pre- 
vent Krool  from  telling  the  Baas.  Yon- 
der at  the  hospital  was  Jasmine,  and  she 
and  her  man  must  come  together  here 
in  this  peaceful  covert  before  Rudyard 
went  forward  with  the  army.  It  must 
be  so. 

Two  sentries  were  beyond  the  door- 
way. He  stepped  quickly  to  the  stoep 
and  summoned  them.  They  came.  Krool 
watched  with  eyes  that,  at  first,  did  not 
understand. 

Stafford  gave  an  order.  “Take  the 
prisoner  to  the  guard.  They  will  at  once 
march  him  back  to  the  prisoners’  camp.” 

Now  Krool  understood,  and  he  made 
as  if  to  spring  on  Stafford,  but  a pistol 
suddenly  faced  him,  and  he  knew  well 
that  what  Stafford  would  not  do  in  cold 
blood,  he  would  do  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duty  and  as  a soldier  before  these  Rooi- 
nek  privates.  He  stood  still;  he  made 
no  resistance. 

But  suddenly  his  voice  rang  out  in  a 
guttural  cry — “Baas!” 

In  an  instant  a hand  was  clapped  on 
his  mouth,  and  his  own  dirty  neckcloth 
provided  a gag. 

The  storm  was  over.  The  native  blood 
in  him  acknowledged  the  logic  of  superior 
force,  and  he  walked  out  quietly  between 
the  sentries.  Stafford’s  move  was  reg- 
ular from  a military  point  of  view. 
He  was  justified  in  disposing  of  a dan- 
gerous and  recalcitrant  prisoner.  He 
could  find  a sufficient  explanation  if  he 
was  challenged. 

As  he  turned  round  from  the  doorway 
through  which  Krool  had  disappeared, 
he  saw  Al’mah,  who  had  entered  from 
another  room  during  the  incident. 

A light  came  to  Stafford’s  face.  They 
two  derelicts  of  life  had  much  in  com- 
mon — the  communion  of  sinners  who 
had  been  so  much  sinned  against. 

“ I heard  his  last  words  about  you  and 
— her,”  she  said  in  a low  voice. 

“Where  is  Byng?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“In  the  kloof  near  by.  He  will  be 
back  presently.” 

“Thank  God!” 

Al’mah’s  face  was  anxious.  “I  don’t 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say  to  him, 
or  why  you  have  come,”  she  said,  “ but — ” 

“I  have  come  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  recovery.” 


“ I understand.  I want  to  say  some 
things  to  you.  You  should  know  them 
before  you  see  him.  There  is  the  matter 
of  Adrian  Fellowes.” 

“What  about  Adrian  Fellowes?”  Staf- 
ford asked  evenly,  yet  he  felt  his  heart 
give  a bound  and  his  brain  throb. 

“Does  it  matter  to  you  now?  At  the 
inquest  you  were — concerned.” 

“I  am  more  concerned  now,”  he  re- 
joined huskily. 

He  suddenly  held  out  a hand  to  her 
with  a smile  of  rare  friendliness.  There 
came  over  him  again  the  feeling  he  had 
at  the  hospital  when  they  talked  to- 
gether last,  that  whatever  might  come  of 
all  the  tragedy  and  sorrow  around  them 
they  two  must  face  irretrievable  loss. 

She  hesitated  a moment,  and  then  as 
she  took  his  outstretched  hand  she  said, 
“Yes,  I will  take  it  while  I can.” 

Her  eyes  went  slowly  round  the  room 
as  though  looking  for  something — some 
point  where  they  might  rest  and  gather 
courage  maybe,  then  they  steadied  to  his 
firmly. 

“You  knew  Adrian  Fellowes  did  not 
die  a natural  death — I saw  that  at  the 
inquest.” 

“Yes,  I knew.” 

“ It  was  a poisoned  needle.” 

“I  know.  I found  the  needle.” 

“Ah!  I threw  it  down  afterwards . 
1 forgot  about  it.” 

Slowly  the  color  left  Stafford’s  face, 
as  the  light  of  revelation  broke  in  upon 
his  brain.  Why  had  he  never  suspected 
her?  His  brain  was  buzzing  with  sounds 
which  came  from  inner  voices  — voices 
of  old  thoughts  and  imaginings,  like 
little  beings  in  a dark  forest  hovering 
on  the  march  of  the  discoverer.  She  was 
speaking,  but  her  voice  seemed  to  come 
through  a clouded  medium  from  a great 
distance  to  him. 

“ He  had  hurt  me  more  than  any 
other — than  my  husband  or  her.  I did 
it.  I would  do  it  again.  ...  I had  been 
good  to  him.  ...  I had  suffered,  I 
wanted  something  for  all  I had  lost,  and 
he  was  . . .” 

Her  voice  trailed  away  into  nothing, 
then  rose  again  presently.  “I  am  not 
sorry.  Perhaps  you  wonder  at  that. 
But  no,  I do  not  hate  myself  for  it — 
only  for  all  that  went  before  it.  I will 
pay,  if  I have  to  pay,  in  my  own 
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way.  . . . Thousands  of  women  die  who 
are  killed  by  hands  that  carry  no 
weapon.  They  die  of  misery  and  shame 
and  regret.  . . . This  one  man  died 
because  . . /’ 

He  did  not  hear,  or  if  he  heard  he 
did  not  realize  what  she  was  saying  now. 
One  thought  was  ringing  through  his 
mind  like  bells  pealing.  The  gulf  of 
horrible  suspicion  between  Rudyard  and 
Jasmine  was  closed.  So  long  as  it 
yawned,  so  long  as  there  was  between 
them  the  accounting  for  Adrian  Fel- 
lowes’  death,  they  might  have  come  to- 
gether, but  there  would  always  have  been 
a black  shadow  between — the  shadow  that 
hangs  over  the  scaffold. 

“ They  should  know  the  truth,”  he 
said  almost  peremptorily. 

“ They  both  know,”  she  rejoined  calm- 
ly. “I  told  him  this  evening.  On  the 
day  I saw  you  at  the  hospital,  I told  her.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment,  and 
then  he  said : “ She  must  come  here  be- 
fore he  joins  his  regiment.” 

“ I saw  her  last  night  at  the  hospital,” 
Al’mah  answered.  “ She  was  better. 
She  was  preparing  to  go  to  Durban.  I 
did  not  ask  her  if  she  was  coming,  but 
I was  sure  she  was  not.  . . . So,  just 
now,  before  you  came,  I sent  a message 
to  her.  It  will  bring  her.  ...  It  does 
not  matter  what  a woman  like  me 
does.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  her?” 

“I  wrote,  ‘If  you  wish  to  see  him 
before  the  end,  come  quickly/  She  will 
think  he  is  dying.” 

“If  she  resents  the  subterfuge?” 

“Risks  must  be  taken.  If  he  goes 
without  their  meeting  — who  can  tell  I 
Now  is  the  time — now.  I want  to  see  it. 
It  must  be.” 

He  reached  out  both  hands  and  took 
hers,  while  she  grew  pale.  Her  eyes 
had  a strange  childishly  frightened  look. 

“You  are  a good  woman,  Al’mah,”  he 
said. 

A quivering,  ironical  laugh  burst  from 
her  lips.  Then,  suddenly,  her  eyes  were 
suffused. 

“The  world  would  call  it  the  New 
Goodness  then,”  she  replied  in  a voice 
which  told  how  deep  was  the  well  of 
misery  in  her  being. 

“ It  is  as  old  as  Allah,”  he  replied. 

“Or  as  old  as  Cain?”  she  responded, 


then  added  quickly,  “Hush I He  is 

coming.” 

An  instant  afterwards  she  was  outside 
among  the  peach-trees,  and  Rudyard  and 
Stafford  faced  each  other  in  the  room 
she  had  just  left. 

As  Al’mah  stood  looking  into  the 
quivering  light  upon  the  veld,  her  fin- 
gers thrust  among  the  blossoms  of  a tree 
which  bent  over  her,  she  heard  horses’ 
hoofs,  and  presently  there  came  round 
the  corner  of  the  house  two  mounted 
soldiers  who  had  brought  Krool  to  Brink- 
wort’s  Farm.  Their  prisoner  was  se- 
cured to  a stirrup-leather,  and  the  neck- 
cloth was  still  binding  his  mouth. 

As  they  passed,  Krool  turned  towards 
the  house,  eyes  showing  like  flames  under 
the  khaki  trooper’s  hat,  which  added 
fresh  incongruity  to  the  frock-coat  and 
the  huge  top-boots. 

The  guard  were  now  returning  to  their 
post  at  the  doorway. 

“ What  has  happened  ?”  she  asked,  with 
a gesture  towards  the  departing  Krool. 

“ A bit  o'  lip  to  Colonel  Stafford, 
ma’am,”  answered  one  of  the  guard. 
“He’s  got  a tongue  like  a tanner’s  vat, 
that  goozer.  Wants  a lump  o’  lead  in  ’is 
baskit  ’e  does.” 

“’E  done  a good  turn  at  ’Etmeyer’s 
Kopje,”  added  the  Second.  “If  it  ’adn’t 
been  for  ’im  the  S.  A/s  would  ’ave  ’ad 
a new  Colonel  ” — he  jerked  his  head  tow- 
ards the  house,  from  which  came  the  mur- 
mur of  men’s  voices  talking  earnestly. 

“Whatever  ’e  done  it  for,  it  was  slim, 
you  can  stake  a tidy  lot  on  that,  ma’am,” 
interjected  the  First.  “ ’E’s  the  bottom 
o’  the  sink,  this  ’alf-caste  Boojer  is.” 

The  Second  continued : “ If  I ’ad  my 
way  ’e’d  be  put  in  front  at  the  next  push- 
up, just  where  the  mausers  of  his  pals 
would  get  ’im.  ’E’s  done  a lot  o’  bitin’ 
in  ’is  time — let  ’im  bite  the  dust  now, 
I sez.  . . . I’m  fair  sick  of  treatin’  that 
lot  as  if  they  was  square  fighters.  Why, 
’e’d  fire  on  a nurse  or  an  ambulanche, 
that  tyke  would.” 

“ There’s  lots  like  him  in  yonder,” 
urged  the  First,  as  a hand  was  jerked 
forward  towards  the  hills,  “ and  we’re 
goin’  to  get  ’em  this  time — goin’  to  get 
’em  on  the  shovel.  Their  schanzes  and 
their  kranzes  and  their  ant-bear  dug- 
outs  ain’t  goin’  to  help  them  this  mop- 
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ion  the  sfiliiter.  as  n fx>totop  syundod  smartly 
ddei  oto  fh^  ?focp,  It  ira's  Stafford"  coming 
yhti .-  fToru  the' hnusr,'-.' % \ ■ ’ v.  ’:; 
By  V-ifie  ■'ttckttoyil0d^Eod.:'.^i|i:.  'IlfiSiitiei.  mechan- 
His : cyt-s  '.  were  ,|pfihBUed..  on  ■ rho 
oii’H  VciK  tbt*  Ult?o,  hl]triiyS  4&*auce,  They  had  a rftpt,  shining  look. 

rr that's  and  he.  walked  like  one  in  » pleasant 
u’,  klie  dfcairn  A moment  a Ftorwanlft  h^  mnuntr 
Bis  ed  his  horse  witb  ihe  Kghtn*^?  of  a . Vy. 
add  galloped  away,  • . 

He  had  not  seen  AlViflli  ss  he  passed 
In  her  fingers  was  KTUftli®!  a banco 
df  orange  blossotns.  A heavy  sigh  br»k-i 
i*  «very  fviiiu  he?  3ip«.  SVr  "tuwiefi  to  ga  wit’de, 
Trhttffc  ie  aot  'fdjrc  we  and,  as  she  did  set  sa«f  jRtnlyiird  Byng 
And  wbora  ioofejfiiV  fto>&  the  doorway  towards  the 
y.  ’Efo’d  a bv~x>ijfid  where  Jsstuitic  was. 

.'•“ '^ill  ^be  xjrtnyelf’  Al'mali  ssketl  her- 
self,  and  hsetdiaiih’.aHy  alto  wiped  the 
stain.,  of  the  orn»»ge  blAssoma  from  her 
■right  there,  over  the  fi Hgrr° 

‘oxcLt-nRP.i  r -- '-  y(: 
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Mrs.  House 


CLOSSER  HALE 


yet  for  one 


for  those  whom  he  materially  assists. 
No  one  should  visit  strange  lands  who 
is  not  generous  with  his  affections;  yet 
each  year,  when  the  anchor  of  our  ship 
rattles  down  into  the  harbor  and  we 
emerge  from  our  cabins  to  find  the  early 
rays  of  the  sun  picking  out  the  foreign 
chimney-pots  for  our  delectation.  I won- 
der anew  that  mere  slanting  roofs  and 
their  tiles  can  occasion  the  emotion  that 
I ever  entertain.  We  stare  ahead  and 
do  not  notice  our  fellow-travelers  with 
whom  wo  have  exchanged  visiting-cards. 
We  are  all  intent  upon  seizing  the  first 
ferteur  and  following  him  to  the  custom- 
house. 

“ Nothing  to  declare,  ndsieu,  nothing 
to  declare.”  How  glibly  we  say  it!  How 


HOUSE  is  not  our  name, 

brief,  delicious  fortnight  we  an- 
swered to  that  appcllat  km— more, 
we  sprang  to  it,  admitted  no  other.  It 
was  an  honor  that  came  through  dis- 
honor; the  honor  was  thrust  upon  us, 
the  dishonor  was  our  own  achievement, 
Great,  men  reverse  this  order,  but  great 
men  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 
It  is  a tale  of  vice  triumphant,  of  theft 
unpunished  ; yes.  and  of  love  of  country — 
but  not  our  country;  and  that  reduces  us 
to  the  ranks  again. 

In  the  summer  it  is  France  we  love, 
and  call  it  -ours,”  as  many  an  American 
does  who  distributes  a blue  letter  of 
credit  through  t lie  small  French  towns. 
for  it  is  the  instinct  of  mankind  to  care 
VpL.  CXXVI.— No. 
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our  eyelids  would  droop  should  we  make 
sue.h  an  assertion  before  our  own  cold 
revenue  officers!  0h,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  simple  .white  chalk-mark  that  permits 
our  luggage  to  reach  the  omnihus  un- 
disturbed! Ilow  generous  we  are  with 
the  first  favHur  whom  we  seize  from 
under  the  noses  of  our  ship  acquaint- 
ances ! 

Once  we  arc  on  the  cobbles  of  Boulogne 
or  Havre  or  Cherbourg.  the  sensation  of 
elation  is  sustained.  The  streets  are  be- 
ing swept  with  curiously  deficient  brooms, 
women  pass  with  trays  of  fish — ‘ D?$ 
haring#!"  vibrates  in  the  thin  early  air. 
Fox-terriers  run  behind  French  masters, 
the  dogs  looking  as  English  as  can  be. 


and  carrying  the  entente  corJiale  further 
than  they  wist. 

Oh,  the  bumping  to  the  hotel,  the 
recognition  of  the  (lower  market,  the 
proud  pointing  it  out  to  others  in  the 
onmihu-l  Oh,  tile  new  signs  that  wave 
to  ns  from  the  iron  poles  : " Soypz  bon 
pour  (iiiimaux  " runs  the  suggestion, 
by  its  frolicsomeness  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gay  nation.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  a new  thought  iu 
France.  What  they  laugh  at  to-day  they 
will  revere  tomorrow.  They  will,  in- 
deed, “ Be  good  for  the  animals,"  and 
the  last  horror  of  the  Latin  countries  will 
1 ) a vc  d i sap] veu red. 

As  \vc  finally  jolt  in  a half -circle 
against  the  curb, 
the  landlord,  whom 
we  have  met  before, 
and  his  wife  come 
running.  Wo  stop 
on  the  sidewalk 
cate  for  a vermouth 
— the  good  ver- 
mouth for  eight 
> £ i cents,  or  even  six. 


any 
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Sr*if>E  i\?pYt  Mar  op '[A  Sentimental  Jo\/rneV 


wifh  fb? 'isarMt  thlnfc \n  ^muhy  "vl  *oo*i  - -v.olleu  ami  inert.  in  the  brainin'  of  our 

faei.ij#  the  approm'hmg  rHotnrbr.  ‘ WitJ  ear,  it.-  e<ixii£$t#>  T£|Wm&  to  sro  hn:n  our 

you  feitafty  rdttfK  to  the  m-  ^rnall  trmik  Until  pn>?sej:t  by  Lot  f*Pn*; 

flint?,*’  they  polinlr  nuphov  h«  ;-vl!->vr.  into  vibmtroion.  Thh?  i\\uU‘iug  of  onr 
letter?  cm  a hluo  #r'*nm\  y oo<J  to. my-  more.  ' soiled  Jinoj*  fPw-oW^  t<<  fb*  U>miia<}y  with- 
m*  we  quit  the  village  pome*  it  t!  >4i  *»£  out-  e>.  phi  nation  that  ^ h«ylc 

oronsre  '\)f' ’ p , u)ukv  «.»<  mu*  to  pbiy  ffbU  w*  tin  (•':*«  nofe  >pnr$t*  of  u- 

lie&d?  In  sbaim?  if;  $*«*!-  'mi  .fa^Uiq^bW- 

tlinnk^  lor  .sloAvin^  «bAVf»  • taftffl  y-iit  n-  the  vr,iv:U:<  srjvtben-ii  mi  tfie 

■Mantrap  H-sttr*  MVr  wa^;  d^.ihafi^u  n-rrm*.-  f«y  -<■,  t h^ taken  off..  Xh «• 
yet  upon  arriving  * ' : *Kil  ■i&ift'fifytfi  dar  -atfit \i*l*v  por  was  ?he 


yet  upon  'aTrfrirjgr  tftym-isgj, 

-for  the  Oiuiu>mt  <m»t  -n.  Wr  ].•]’;  ,» 

ifepresentfltiTO  ft*  lTfc>  H^hd/ItvFramv  h» 
tbo  shapo  of  bhr  %iari!*y;  %‘blrh  3%rv 


<1 

rvWh.-a*  wPr#  wo.  . '.JVr-  • v;:.: 

ii%;  eh 

tl  VW  'If -lit 

to  h as  ' hhtucl t^nur.  " 

ip  Par 

v,  «‘  tvMihJ  Iw*  fegfe  biWfe 

' it  V*.‘ViVv  Ar.!  fc'jMvp  r'  »»■  /t*-' w*  V<f  / •» 
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J>kh  about  it.  The  mission  of  the  la  mi*  "Hail,  all  hail!”  yes,  but  nothing  that 
dry  hag,  sweetly  outlined  in  red  letters,  had  to  do  with  Les  Halles, 
had  no  significance  for  her.  “Wash  me  The  few  days  came  to  an  mid,  and  wc 
dean”  was  the  inscription— a sentiment  again  climbed  the  heights  of  fort  rested 
worked  by  the  kindly  hands  of  a Christ-  Motrtreuil.  ready  and  eager  to  do  battle 
mas  donor.  But  we  knew  that  the  guests  with  our  name.  Our  re- reception  in  the 

courtyard  was  some- 
thing as  I hud 


imag- 
ined it  would  lx*,  for 
the  welcome  is  akin 
in  all  French  inns. 
The  personnel  fly  out 
of  every  door,  and 
the  stable  - boy 
\va  tehos  the  m o tor 
creep  through  the 
narrow  arch,  making 
tinlike  flaps  with  his 
hands  to  the  right  or 
left  as  you  insinuate 
the  car  along,  and 
finally,  palms  down, 
signifies  that  you  are 
within.  Con- 


' Iff  «f  4 

1"  trary  to  custom.  w*» 

were  delayed  an  iu- 
stant  at  the  Hotel 
A de  France  when  it 

was  discovered  that 
the  refrigerator  was 
in  our  path.  But 
this  was  d<*no  away 
with  by  swift  re- 
course to  a pulley 
which  elevated  the 
screened  box,  full  of 
dressed  chickens  and 
legs  of  lamb,  in  mid- 
air, where  it  swung 
like  a curfew.  By 
tin’s  time  the  ppr- 
ter,  according  to  custom,  was  bulling 

himself  upon  the  luggage,  intent  upon 

taking  off  as  many  wrong  appendages 
as  possible,  although  we  did  not  find  him 
difficult  to  overcome.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  weak,  but  in  the  triple  capacity 
of  ijarcon,  valet  de  chamhr*,  and  facteur 
we  found  his  strength  divided.  The 
rfiiWe-boy,  Lucicn  by  name,  turned  out 
to  be  the  scullery-maid  as  well,  and  as 
the  landlady,  now  bobbing  before  us,  was 
our  cook,  the  entourage  was  mote  limited 
tlmn  is  my  description  of  it. 

Madame  was  glad  to  see  us;  she  was 
* well  eon  tent ?r  to  see  us — and  she  wa* 
mote  than  that.  She  approached  as  one 


Oil)  Houses  of  Mon trec li- 


on the  hotel  terrace  at  Lc  Touquet  would 
bo  English. 

The  landlady  promised  that  all  would 
be  ready  for  us  when  we  returned  to  take 
up  our  stay  with  her.  and  the  Illustrator 
was  touched  by  this  faith  — always  a 
sentimentalist  over  the  wrong  thing.  In 
spite  of  my  pointing  out  (hat  she  had 
the  laundry  and  we  had  the  faith,  his 
satisfaction  continued.  1 shared  some  of 
this.  We  were  now  in  France,  and  we 
had  a landlady,  yet  she  did  not  know 
that  our  mum*  sounded  like  a French 
market-place,  and  for  the  next  few  days, 
as  we  golfed  among  the  visiting  Britons, 
we  could  walk  un fearful  of  French  puns. 
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who  knew  uh.  well, and  tfddm^ed  the  H-  \vvuld . -nol  have  heivi  had  nor  1 mar* 

rater,  uoi  by  the  iieu-eoOuuitto!  itHe  ried  hmi.  Tliis  wa^  maddening,:  X 

of  Imt  ^ name.  4*  ^ stbo^ed.  low  over  rhe  ba^kH  Umkmir 

3jW^Pt  not  f\ir«  of  the name;  \ye  were r«nly  a suitable  iV}dy?  atnd  while  [ had  hoped 

i*r#v  though  it  ^dijiM  to  hml  U then*  only  .hguniti y ely , U W&s  ’ X!4’ 

* hud  Ah>  known  ti& ; Marine  up  id-  me  in  lii^  eraniped  hand- 

bad  i - f her  ■ • rid  \ writing . of  t he  taiidjady*^  f ^ • . _ • • ' . . 

tikfcened ^oatitiduslr,  •'  1 Aya»  vety  eatitiv  '■■*''• 

IjJ.m  tr»  tfpett  bis  rauhe*  And  he,  did 


hy  our  A\ytiT  wt 
dhlctthg  if  it.  We 

without  oomrnitting  nur^lve^  until 

rliuir  ilu\t  Eurviic  ( t(u>  porter  at  prornpiJy^Hf  he  'bud  bebJi  hro.Ufthir 

d he* ■??&& :tich’tlr.ncitj ti t.  0n>  hag^ajre  , u^j  . orj  ih ,‘: ipelled,  ^ryd 
dl  Kv  and  M fruy  We  yn>rc’  kuw  \p£: • hly  JS^nfitrl obmiyo" 

,'thift  & iiiirni^  tknrfo  !•;  Jiut  M. fMs  1 1&>1  to  hi* 

yy{  thne>,  .as  we  u!i  do  wieii  wk  feel  moment.  for  the  name  on  tho  liH  was 
that  wp  urn  very  eenmu  of  the  names  Jioohc.  It  was  M‘  .and  Muir*.  St  dames 
i<F  those  # havje  jtvsi  met,  Wti  ^te-desiV- . House:,  arid  with  ;the-.di#overy.  eaitu*  an- 
'bu*.  of  flattering.  : ■ '■':'d^v  j 
We  were  not  di^grnnthaj 
opposite  -y  we  > . : 

delighted. 

Arvd  xti  Henv  it*  a __ 

ft  h a t hur^X  # Bjfl 

nd  ^ . mi  r ; flfll 

. nrdetei.-';\-/ .':  Hfl 
I-wdeb  to  Xiridte.-v;-;.;  H|| 
the  laimdiyr  ..  DB 

M , and  M nfe  \ ’ HHj 

'x'i'r  flB 

<f\it  hei^  :.  KB 

pTide  : d?£.'  '.  . . 

vhtVi  Ihu  Kn| 

d h;d  tvs  of  birr  gjal 

robins,  hud  4mt\,  ,r  Bfl 

• m : hn  :,  yi\xiH  HH 

im;*,  'd.besri^.  • Xif-  ;:  Bfl 

Ti  vsntfr  arnmyin^:  Hfl 

fit  Hi 

h<>  tnok  tli<r  xiurnt*  Cv.'.ij 

tjTr  ^!;  d)  4 

hit?i^eUV  1 >ya>  ,V  b ; 

at  tie,  * i ? 

dijtfic  hi  lifting,  f 'V|^f 

lihto)  : ' . :‘;  • :v" 

fnw  hanker  oHiOd 
Uyiuic  jr  on  tiki  * .■*  ' ; .* 

ehodeihd^  1:  'fhund.;:|:'::; 

’tft/»hv.nl-  ’ for j j’-- 

ftfjt  ^ie.viUK,e>  ! 
feTUOided  h { ni;  \ : 

that  , it 

‘rvidied 


fnc  Vlac*  t >.yu  CrieRCrt  or  v; 
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-.waf 

n^y 

ii^s 

that 
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loading  in  jite  u|jjht  4^ 


:^v^.w^iag‘.'  • I ’ t#iiho  dp$& -• 
u 1 bad  • ;t<\ir'-  will*  tin*  -ketch -book  orivinottsl^  in 
k't  hiin  . ;']&$'  .iihfifi^  for  it  was  thy  iKrliot  .a£  Mr^ 
wliilr  T finite  that  in  walked  :1|m »:f*  tin*  n\u>  parts 
’for  of.  Y4.t 

‘ oiio  needed  ud  exdustvfor  fuf  2Vf oiitreoll 
took  thu  ait  junior  thy  a vein  nr  of  otifc 
live*  r hat  shade  t.l.K-*  wid^  walls.  Within 
t lio  ei‘ty  <>i40  cannot  walk  — only  elattvr 
and  the  oyer  paiir.l'ifl  cobbles,  Lartrje,  sltnnboruas 
dogs  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  ^feets.  tinWr 
,;ifHivte»I  with  xnolfmohniiD  ebo<*«iug  tUa 
motor  rokd  froiii  Bouioirno  to  Paris.  But 
on  tfe  ramparts  there  is  wn  tin  mil  ur*y* 
i;>o  nbpnt  ••  old  l;<d H-v  looking  down  emm 
, m\  tinov.  roof- irons  ; km-h.  iJ'Ir'd 
rt-geUrn*  of  foiUlil  ill  ihv 
'jff&y-  Ww*it  looking  toward  i lie  far  iiorndn  -;•' w ho 


. ho  ouli 

imifiX  him  iiu>  first  tint j 
&&$oy  tiuv  Iujcu  rftmsk  ^ 

V;dgiV^Voti  over  tW  i$|$ 

Tiiet^!  arc*  Mouhtloss  rriajiy  Who 

wimW  know  hoW  to  address  a frmbnud 
who  had  been  christened  St . 4*uhhnT  hut 
I had  been  brought  \\p  very  simply  a? hOrtg 
Tonis  and  Piolcs  in 

problem  troubled  roe.  SUmld  it  bedonn-e 
•fir  Sahjyor  ( very  ip  ticfcly,  ;ii> I was 
wry«g3  S'Oiijytit  ; nr  stroghl  if  By  Tatjo 
•;ttk  -fifty  ••  F n*wh  would  HhV^  }kjd  if .J  . • w, 

?nuf^ 

of  t]m  Eitgiisiil : My  heart  mmi  jphmmely 
iiuf  "a  little  fo  fim  homidy  !f  dear  H’  eim -.; /yfhdlB &*r • 
ployal  by  all  liui?l*arnk  ttud  wIViV 
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Thb  Walk  along  the  Ramparts 


She  wore  « huge  hat,  arid  a veil  gath- 
ered in  at  the  throat  quite  a la  morfr , 
but  that  was  the  end  of  her  femininities. 
Ttjjoti  drawing  nearer  to  the  bench  on 
whieh  she  rested  we  found  her  trousered 
like  a man,  and  upon  the  turning  of  her 
head  we  found  her  bearded  like  a man. 
We  admitted  pur  error:  it  was:  the  ‘‘new 
manT  We  studied  his  veil  and  gaunt- 
letvd  hands  from  a respectful  distance. 
The  hum  of  a picturesque  section  known 
as  the  Dirty  Street  came  up  the  heights, 
and  mingled  with  another  hum  above  us. 
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T v delightfully  clean  children, 

. * have  been  a lesson  to  those 

in  the  (Javee,  though  they  were  not.  But 
they  afforded  us  much  satisfaction,  for 
we  discovered  a studio  in  the  garden,  and 
we  were  proud  that  such  spotlessness  was 
associated  with  temperaments  and  other 
weaknesses  common  to  Air.  House  and 
myself.  Later  we  found  the  residence  to 
be  that  of  Van  der  Weyden,  the  painter, 
who,  with  Thaulow,  Cazin,  and  Brangwyn, 
has  thought  the  resources  of  Montreuil 
sufficient  to  linger  here  indefinitely;  and 
when  we  learned  that  the  mansion  had 
been  built  by  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals 
(indeed,  his  tombstone  was  holding  down 
some  loose  tiles  on  the  roof),  we  were 
more  than  ever  encouraged  by  the  com- 
modious, steam  - heated,  open  - plumbing 
place  that  Art  is  making  for  itself.  How 
carefully  we  drew  that  day — how  we  re- 
constructed our  sentences!  If  chateaux 
were  for  the  best  of  us,  perhaps  our  best 
was  worth  while. 

The  little  door  in  the  painter’s  garden 
wall  opens  upon  what  might  be  called  the 
fashionable  portion  of  the  ramparts.  The 
view  is  enchanting  on  all  sides,  but  this 
is  near  the  citadel,  which  suggests  the 
innermost  places,  and  which  is  still  re- 
served for  the  military.  The  officers  have 
rather  a healthy  if  unusual  time  of  it 
in  Montreuil.  There  is  a state  school 
for  the  orphans  of  army  men  within  the 
confines,  and  that  part  of  the  moat  which 
encompasses  the  citadel  is  given  up  to 
market-gardening.  On  the  morning  that 
Mr.  House  sketched  the  old  drawbridge 
which  bars  us  commoners  from  the  keep, 
the  trench  was  full  of  epauletted  forms 
planting  onions  in  a row  with  an  ac- 
curacy that  could  come  only  from  target 
practice.  The  students,  following,  were 
not  alive  with  enthusiasm  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  first  savory  in  France,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  Gallic  school-children  are  much  given 
to  apathy.  But  I no  sooner  make  the 
statement  than  I retract  it,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  Saturday  night,  and  the  torch- 
light procession,  and  the  students’  band, 
comes  back  to  me,  when  Montreuil  and 
the  boys  and  ourselves  rioted  over  the 
cobbles,  and  even  the  dogs  had  to  take 
to  their  homes  for  a place  to  sleep.  A 
pretty  state  of  things  when  an  honest  dog 
is  routed  from  his  street! 
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It  was  at  the  dejeuner , well  into  the 
second  week,  that  disquieting  information 
reached  us.  Eugene  was  the  gloomy 
harbinger;  he  had  put  on  his  black 
waiter’s  coat  befitting  the  occasion,  and 
skipped  up  the  three  steps  into  the  salle - 
a -manger,  in  greedy  haste  to  make  us 
unhappy.  We  sat  at  a little  table,  as 
did  the  other  rare  guests.  The  long, 
empty  table  d'hote,  fully  equipped  as  for 
a phantom  gathering,  and  dusted  every 
morning  as  one  whisks  the  bric-a-brac, 
stretched  mournfully  down  the  center  of 
the  room.  It  was  the  mute  exposition  of 
the  passing  of  common  interests,  a white 
memorial  of  the  old-time  travelers  who 
from  the  potage  to  the  fromage  sat  as 
friends. 

Eugene  was  about  to  demonstrate  the 
present  hostile  attitude  of  tourist  toward 
tourist.  Had  m’sieu  heard  ? Oh,  the 
miscreant!  But  what  could  one  expect  at 
such  an  inn  (he  named  the  rival  of  the 
Hotel  de  France)  ? It  shelters  only  scala- 
wags. 

“ But  speak,  Eugene,  dites  nous,  dites 
done” 

The  traveler  who,  alas!  does  not  travel, 
but  remains,  has  taken  the  name  of 
m’sieu;  stolen  it,  no  doubt,  finding  it  to 
be  greatly  respected  in  this  village.  St. 
James  Howes  he  styles  himself,  and  the 
patronne  of  his  hotel  had  come  to  boast 
of  it  to  our  patronne . Thus  ran  Eugene. 

The  demeanor  of  the  Houses  was  vari- 
able during  the  meal.  We  were  limp 
when  Eugene  jumped  down  the  three 
steps  into  the  courtyard,  that  we  might 
conserve  our  strength  to  make  a bold 
appearance  when  he  jumped  back  again. 
At  coffee  on  the  iron  table,  madame 
joined  us  for  a moment.  Sore  from  the 
gibing  of  her  rival,  she  was  keen  for 
action ; but  we  were  temperate,  and  the 
Illustrator  rose  to  heights  of  repression 
when  he  pronounced  his  ultimatum.  Mr. 
House  would  do  nothing.  He  would  not 
meet  the  man,  and  he  would  not  enforce 
his  claim  as  the  only  human  House 
in  existence.  No,  he  would  not  enforce 
his  rights.  “ I shall  rise  above  them,” 
lie  repeated  several  times,  until  rising 
above  one’s  rights  began  to  sound  as 
though  it  meant  something. 

Yet  this  state  of  things  could  not  en- 
dure with  us.  The  situation  grew  hu- 
morous, then  unfearful,  and  with  return- 
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when  he  longed  to  make  a clean  breast 
of  it  to  Mr.  Howes  and  explain  by  what 
accident  he  had  taken  his  name. 

Chance  arranged  this  for  us  on  a 
market  morning.  We  did  not  at  first 
know  the  character  of  this  weekly  fair, 
and  it  was  made  plain  to  us  only  in  the 
most  sinister  fashion.  An  old  flour  sack 
had  been  dumped  down  in  our  courtyard 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  many  farmers’ 
carts  which  made  festal  the  day.  It  was 
a vibrant  sack;  suddenly  it  moved  and 
began  a silent,  heaving  progress  toward 
ourselves.  The  consciousness  of  sins 
rose  before  us,  especially  this  last  one  of 
commission,  for  which  we  had  not  atoned. 
It  came  on,  quiet,  sacky,  humping. 
There  was  no  Eugene  or  Lucien  about, 
and  we  were  in  its  path.  Only  the  iron 
table  stood  between  us  and  this  new 
thing  in  horrors.  But  the  iron  table  did 
not  fail  us ; once  caught  between  its 
curved  legs,  the  sack  subsided,  squealing, 
and  we  went  out  into  the  pig  market. 

Confidence  returned  (yet  who  would 
not  fear  a pig  in  a poke?);  we  walked 
among  the  clean-scrubbed  porkers.  Wo 
were  generous  in  our  wishes.  We  even 
hoped  that  Mr.  Howes,  on  our  account, 
was  not  missing  the  uplifting  sight  of 
perfectly  spotless  pigs.  All  our  animosity 
departed — we  determined  to  steal  away 
so  that  he  might  not  see  us  if  we  found 
him,  quailing  in  a corner,  doing  pigs 
hurriedly. 

The  opportunity  for  expiation  cama 
Behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  behind  the 
fattest  of  farmers’  wives,  on  the  smallest 
of  stools,  with  the  most  inconspicuous  of 
color  boxes,  sat  St.  James  Howes,  timor- 
ously painting.  We  stood  directly  back 
of  him  on  a rise  of  ground,  an  excellent 
composition  for  the  Illustrator  presenting 
itself.  But  the  struggle  was  short:  he 
snapped  the  rubber  band  about  his  port- 
folio and  prepared  to  withdraw. 

Yet  even  as  he  swung  about,  St.  James 
Howes  made  a definite  movement,  not  the 
one  of  looking  in  our  direction,  but  the 
obvious  searching  in  his  pocket  for  his 
paint-rag  for  the  wiping  of  his  brushes. 
This  was  not  extraordinary,  yet  our  at- 


tention was  arrested,  for  the  paint-rag 
in  his  hand  was  something  more  flam- 
boyant than  the  usual  bit  of  discarded 
costume.  It  draped  his  knee,  it  over- 
flowed, it  refused  to  bunch  up. 

We  stared  at  it  very  hard.  It  was  a 
towel  (I  have  written  this  somewhere 
before).  It  was  a cheap  Hoboken  towel 
with  the  name  of  the  hostelry  woven  in 
red  letters  across  the  border.  “ St.  James 
House,”  ran  the  legend. 

We  descended  upon  the  painter,  who 
dropped  the  towel  and  endeavored  to 
cover  the  red  border  by  shuffling  on  it. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ I guess  you’re  Mr.  Howes,”  he  shakily 
began;  “ perhaps  I should  explain  that 
I’m  not  really — ” 

“ Neither  are  we,”  said  the  Illustrator, 
wrenching  the  towel  from  under  his  feet 
and  returning  it  to  him.  “ H-o-u-s-e  is 
just  the  way  we  spell  it,  too.” 

This  is  the  end,  is  it  not?  The  story 
is  told.  There  are  some  pictures  in  my 
mind : Lucien,  delighted  that  we  had 
found  our  enemy  to  be  a long-lost  cousin ; 
Eugene,  willing  to  skip  the  steps  for  him 
at  dinner  if  wo  were  pleased — one  franc 
is  as  good  as  another.  Before  we  three 
had  finished  descanting  upon  the  curious 
complications  attendant  upon  theft,  from 
up  the  street  came  the  sound  of  fife  and 
drum  and  band.  There  was  no  more 
service.  Lucien  and  Eugene,  aprons  dis- 
carded, poured  out  with  the  townsfolk. 
We  gained  the  archway  just  as  the  yellow, 
swaying  lanterns  reached  our  corner.  Do 
you  say  that  the  band  played  every  Sat- 
urday night?  Yes,  but  a band’s  a band 
for  all  that.  We  fell  in  behind;  left — 
right ; left  — right : fathers  with  babies 
on  their  shoulders,  a farmer  with  a 
writhing  sack,  the  village  idiot,  and, 
feebly  in  step,  a bent  old  laundress  who 
had  issued  from  our  kitchen. 

Her  burden  was  heavy,  and  the  Illus- 
trator swung  it  to  his  shoulders.  By  the 
flare  of  the  lanterns  we  recognized  a 
linen  bag,  borne  proudly  through  the 
town,  true  heroine  of  this  adventure,  and 
“Wash  Me  Clean”  she  pleaded  sweetly 
for  our  iniquities. 
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THE  college  professor  as  he  appears 
in  American  novels  and  upon  the 
American  stage  is  so  picturesque 
that  I should  like  to  forget  the  dangers 
of  the  caricature.  He  is  presented  as  a 
mild  individual,  with  vacant  eyes,  an 
absent  mind,  a long  beard,  and  untidy 
clothes.  This  imagined  professor  wears 
loose  slippers  in  his  study,  and  looks 
through  steel-rimmed  glasses  on  a world 
which  does  not  concern  him.  The  pas- 
sions touch  him  not,  and  in  the  presence 
of  dollars  and  cents  or  other  facts  of 
existence  he  displays  a touching  help- 
lessness which  is  charmingly  humorous. 
He  lives  serene  and  untroubled  among 
his  books,  dreams  beautiful  dreams,  sees 
attractive  but  unprofitable  visions,  and 
economically  and  politically  is  supposed 
to  rank  with  the  women-folk,  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  real  men  and  the 
paupers,  feeble-minded,  and  Indians  un- 
taxed. 

The  average  American  knows  that  this 
slippered  gentleman  is  a product  of  the 
genial  imagination  of  our  comedy-makers, 
and  yet  his  own  conception  of  the  col- 
lege professor  is  not  much  nearer  the 
truth.  He  imagines  him,  if  my  observa- 
tions are  correct,  as  a dignified  but  severe 
individual  with  a trimmed  beard,  a cold 
eye,  and  a mysterious  interest  in  sub- 
jects of  no  earthly  use  to  anybody.  He 
believes  him  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
necessities,  and  unsympathetic  with  the 
pleasures,  of  every  - day  existence.  Al- 
though he  respects  his  cultivation  and 
is  impressed  by  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  feels, 
though  he  may  never  have  acknowledged 
it,  that  the  professor  is  futile  in  active 
life,  and  therefore  merely  ornamental  in 
our  civilization. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  American 
knows  very  little  about  the  college  pro- 
fessor, and  takes  few  pains  to  know  more. 
My  legal  friend,  who  motors  in  and  out 
from  his  country  residence  and  has  time 
for  golf  in  the  afternoon  and  the  theater 


or  reading  every  evening,  talks  to  me 
enviously  of  the  otium  cum  digniiate 
of  life  in  the  academic  shades,  and  does 
not  heed  my  ironic  reply.  The  business 
man,  who  knows  that  I have  three  months 
a year  free  from  college  duties,  assumes 
that  it  is  all  vacation,  and  smiles  in- 
dulgently when  I speak  of  my  summer 
work.  In  discussions  of  affairs  our  com- 
ments are  likely  to  be  dismissed  as  im- 
practical— undoubtedly  they  often  are  so 
— before  they  are  heard,  on  the  principle 
that  governed  the  medievals  when  they 
distrusted  in  advance  all  that  a lawyer 
might  have  to  say  of  religion.  And  it 
is  clear  what  the  financial  world  thinks 
of  us,  since  every  wildcat  enterprise 
sends  its  circulars  to  all  the  names  on 
the  college  catalogue;  strong  evidence 
that  it  knows  little  about  the  college 
community,  for  few  professors  have  a 
surplus  worth  stealing. 

After  all,  the  animal  does  not  differ 
so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  community ; 
in  fact,  he  is  scarcely  a different  species. 
The  modern  professor  is  more  usually  a 
man  of  the  world  than  a recluse.  He 
knows  good  cigars,  as  well  as  good  pic- 
tures and  good  books.  He  enjoys  his 
club  with  a very  human  enjoyment.  As 
a golfer  or  tennis-player  he  is  often  above 
the  average.  His  talk,  if  a trifle  dog- 
matic and  inclined  to  stray  from  the 
cardinal  American  topics — business,  ath- 
letics, automobiles,  and  anecdotes  — is 
rarely  pedantic,  and  far  more  intelligible 
than  the  dialect  of  the  motorist  or  the 
jargon  of  baseball.  If  he  wears  un- 
fashionable clothes,  they  more  often  in- 
dicate an  unfortunate  economic  condition 
than  a disregard  of  his  neighbors,  and 
when  he  holds  back  from  social  and 
municipal  activities  it  is  often  for  the 
same  reason.  If  he  is  little  skilled  in 
commerce,  at  least  he  knows  as  much  of 
the  banker’s,  the  lawyer’s,  or  the  manu- 
facturer’* business  as  they  do  of  his: 
perhaps  mon\  Prick  him  in  his  pride, 
his  purse,  his  likings,  or  his  intolerances, 
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and  he  will  bleed  quite  as  if  he  were  a 
financier  or  a politician.  In  short,  he  is 
human. 

This  being  true,  it  is  curious  that  he 
should  be  regarded  as  unsympathetic,  as 
indifferent  to  the  life  about  him.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  indifference,  I believe  that  it 
is  quite  as  much  America’s  as  the  pro- 
fessor’s. It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  held  at 
arm’s-length  from  life.  It  is  irritating 
to  meet  constantly  with  the  assumption 
that  intellectual  interests  are  alien  to 
human  nature.  And  the  professor,  not 
wisely  perhaps,  but  quite  humanly,  some- 
times retaliates.  The  business  man  who 
patronizes,  who  is  indifferent  to,  the 
world  of  thought,  is  too  often  held  in 
contempt  among  academic  coteries.  I 
do  not  defend  this  attitude,  especially 
when  it  rises  to  superciliousness;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  comprehensible.  But  the 
professor  I am  most  familiar  with  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  pathetically  interested 
in  the  details  of  practical  life,  as  if 
anxious  to  justify  the  theories  it  is  his 
business  to  teach.  And  this  is  what 
one  would  expect  as  the  result  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  study  of  biology,  or  medi- 
eval history,  or  Shakespeare,  is  quite  as 
human  as  soap-making;  teaching  surely 
exercises  the  sympathies  as  much  as 
managing  a factory  or  selling  land.  In 
short,  I am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  blame  for  the  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  parents  of 
those  he  must  teach  should  fall  more  often 
without  than  within  the  colleges.  Its 
dangers,  its  effects  upon  teaching,  I shall 
touch  upon  later. 

I fear  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
average  American  regards  the  professor 
as  ornamental,  and  in  recognizing  this 
fact  I am  not  so  resentful  as  afraid — 
afraid  of  the  results.  Why  deny  the 
fact?  Reason  instructs  us  that  some  one 
must  teach  our  children,  that  knowledge 
must  be  accumulated,  culture  presented, 
thoughts  set  germinating;  but  we  con- 
tinue to  feel,  nevertheless,  that  our  pro- 
fessors are  merely  necessary  conventions 
associated  with  the  finishing  - schools, 
called  colleges,  to  which  we  send  our 
boys  for  an  experience  wdiieh  custom 
makes  necessary,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  learn  what  it  is  better  for  them  to 
know,  and  emerge  with  the  social  posi- 
tion which  they  must  possess.  The  place 


of  the  professor  in  this  process  is  felt  to 
be  time-honored  and  eminently  respect- 
able. With  the  college  songs,  the  college 
curriculum,  and  the  college  bills,  he  is 
part  of  the  life  which  we  are  buying  for 
our  children.  But  we  expect  little  more 
of  him.  If  our  youngsters  express  en- 
thusiasm for  his  personality,  his  ideas, 
or  his  work,  we  are  mildly  uneasy,  fear- 
ing the  fanatic  or  the  crank.  I am  try- 
ing to  voice  the  sentiments  of  a typical 
American,  which  is  to  say  a commercial, 
community;  not,  mind  you,  what  they 
say,  or  what  they  think,  but  what  they 
feel.  Perhaps  I am  unjust,  but  I do  not 
think  so.  I myself  come  from  a business 
family  and  a business  community. 

The  results  might  have  been  as  dis- 
astrous for  the  college  professor  as  an 
equivalent  attitude  has  proved  for  certain 
branches  of  the  clergy.  The  professor 
has  been  expected  to  be  ornamental;  it 
has  sometimes  been  made  clear  that  if 
he  were  content  with  a living  wage  he 
would  be  allowed — nay,  encouraged — to 
continue  in  a merely  ornamental  capacity. 
Neither  as  scholar  nor  as  teacher  has  he 
often  succumbed  to  the  temptation;  he 
has  usually  been  unaware  of  it;  and  this 
is  due  solely,  I think,  to  the  absorbing 
interest  of  modem  research,  and  still 
more  to  his  artistic  conscience,  for  teach- 
ing is  an  art. 

Nevertheless,  as  critics  of  our  colleges 
have  numerously  testified,  the  professor 
has  not  satisfied  America.  Nor  will  he 
until  America  takes  his  work  more  seri- 
ously. The  business  of  the  professor  con- 
sists of  teaching  and  research.  Research 
will  probably  take  care  of  itself.  Its 
results  are  tangible  — so  tangible  that 
even  a commercial  generation  is  begin- 
ning to  approve  them — and  its  fascina- 
tion is  great.  Furthermore,  since  the 
products  of  successful  research  can  be 
weighed  and  tested  with  little  difficulty 
and  without  undue  strain  upon  the  judg- 
ment, college  promotions  have  been  most 
frequently  made  upon  an  estimate  of 
research.  A book  published  is  clear  evi- 
dence for  or  against  a candidate.  But 
good  teaching  is  elusive,  subject  to  false 
testimony,  slow  in  its  effects,  hard  to 
estimate,  requiring  time  and  trouble  to 
search  out.  Hence  it  is  important  that 
the  outside  world  should  endeavor  to  en- 
courage the  teacher,  should  demand  much 
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of  him,  and  pay  him  in  appreciation  for 
what  it  gets.  Hence  if  it  thinks  the 
teacher  merely  ornamental,  it  strikes  a 
blow  at  him  and  itself. 

Even  under  circumstances  that  might 
dampen  enthusiasm,  ardent,  eager  teach- 
ing has  certainly  not  slackened  in  our 
colleges.  It  takes  more  than  indifference 
to  curb  an  art.  When  I first  began  to 
teach,  I found  myself  one  of  a group 
of  youngsters,  all  novices  and  all  en- 
thusiasts. Some  of  us  had  consciously 
aimed  from  the  beginning  at  the  aca- 
demic life;  some  of  us  had  drifted  into 
it,  lured  by  its  opportunities  or  repelled 
by  the  impossibility  of  doing  elsewhere 
the  things  that  interested  us.  But  all 
were  united  by  a common  resolve.  We 
had  come  under  good  teachers  in  school 
and  college.  But  we  had  also  come  un- 
der bad  teachers.  And  we  were  resolved 
that  if  we  could  not  see  results  from  our 
work — once  we  had  learned  it, — if  we 
could  not  keep  vivid,  alive,  and  awake  in 
the  lecture  chair,  we  would  give  up  the 
profession  and  go  into  what  those  who 
have  never  taught  call  “the  active  life.” 
I suppose  that  we  are  all  a little  dis- 
illusioned by  now.  I suppose  all  of  us 
are  uncertain  as  at  the  beginning  of  how 
much  we  can  teach;  that  all  of  us  are 
aware  that  the  results  of  teaching  must 
often  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  faith.  But 
none  of  us  have  thrown  up  our  pro- 
fession and  gone  into  the  world;  none 
of  us  have  wished  to  do  so.  The  art  of 
teaching  is  too  absorbing. 

My  friends  outside  the  college  gates 
say  to  me,  “ How  monotonous  it  must  be 
to  teach  the  same  thing  over  and  over!” 
Nonsense!  You  never  teach  the  same 
thing  twice;  how  can  you,  when  each 
time  it  must  be  fitted  to  different  minds? 
They  say,  “How  tiresome  to  be  always 
shouting  at  unwilling  ears!”  Tiresome! 
The  more  unwilling,  the  more  adven- 
turous is  the  effort.  And  even  the  cul- 
tural neglect  in  the  American  home,  and 
the  curious  intellectual  deadening  which 
seems  to  occur  in  many  American  pre- 
paratory schools,  have  not  made  these 
student  minds  unwilling.  Occasionally 
sluggish,  sometimes  inattentive  perhaps, 
but  not  consciously  unwilling;  and  if 
unconsciously  so,  then  hostile  not  to  the 
teacher,  hut  to  the  new  idea  or  the  dis- 
cipline of  thought.  I speak  as  one  large- 


ly ignorant  of  the  battles  of  the  nw 
place  and  stock  - exchange,  whicl 
weekly  story-papers  have  made  so 
mantic,  and  thus  am  subject  to  corr 
lion;  yet  1 dare  assert  that  few  exp< 
ences  in  the  run  of  daily  work  are  m< 
stimulating,  more  exciting,  than  teach- 
ing. 

I do  not  mean  that  the  performance  is 
thrilling  for  the  class  — undergraduates 
quickly  become  callous  to  all  but . the 
strongest  stimuli.  But  to  the  sensitive 
teacher  the  hour  is  charged  with  quick- 
silver. You  see  the  minds  of  the  thirty- 
odd  men  below  you  in  their  faces.  You 
feel  their  response  when  the  current  of 
interest  sets  strongly,  and  your  points 
tell.  You  feel  the  relapse  when,  one  after 
another,  they  begin  to  drift  away,  and 
must  be  swung  back,  like  particles  in 
the  field  of  an  electro-magnet,  by  some 
stronger  charge  of  electricity,  some  more 
vigorous  effort  in  yourself.  It  is  ner- 
vous work,  but  it  is  quite  as  interesting,  I 
think,  as  a business  deal  or  a lawsuit; 
and  the  materials  with  which  one  works 
are  far  more  agreeable ; the  results — 
when  there  are  results — of  an  importance 
infinitely  more  great. 

Tn  short,  teaching  is  a public  service 
in  which  enthusiasm  is  easy,  but  a ser- 
vice of  infinite  delicacy  upon  which  real 
or  apparent  failure  always  w’aits.  How 
essential  is  it  that  the  public  should  be 
indifferent  neither  to  the  shortcomings 
nor  to  the  success  of  the  teacher!  How 
important  that  the  work  into  which  ho 
throws  himself  should  be  held  more 
than  perfunctory,  more  than  ornamental ! 
How  foolish  to  cool  the  eager  artist  at 
his  task,  when  that  task  is,  or  should  be, 
the  shaping  of  the  next  generation ! 

Indeed,  the  thrust  goes  beyond  the 
professor.  It  is  the  community  that  suf- 
fers. The  teacher  will  teach,  if  he  is 
worth  anything,  until  he  is  muzzled. 
And  if  he  is  a scholar  he  will  devote  him- 
self to  the  most  difficult  research.  But 
the  breed  is  human.  They  would  cer- 
tainly teach  better,  their  research  might 
be  better  directed,  if  the  public,  their 
actual  employers,  were  less  indifferent  to 
their  work.  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you.  America  asks  too  little  of  the 
college  professor. 

Nor  is  he  sufficiently  rewarded.  I do 
not  wish  to  harp  upon  the  ancient  theme 
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of  the  underpaid  professor.  That  plaint 
has  grown  tiresome  to  academic  as  well 
as  to  unacademic  ears,  the  more  so  since 
it  should  never  have  been  a complaint, 
but  a warning.  The  professor  is  not  the 
greatest  sufferer.  His  life  is  primarily 
a life  of  the  mind.  He  is  in  possession 
of  resources  not  so  readily  opened  to  the 
practical  man  of  affairs.  If  he  cannot 
afford  automobiles  and  the  opera,  never- 
theless books,  nature,  and  the  greatest  of 
recreations,  thinking,  are  his  by  right  of 
conquest  and  opportunity.  If  he  must 
mix  the  petty  irritants  of  bill  days, 
mortgage  dates,  and  life-insurance  pay- 
ments with  the  proper  atmosphere  of  his 
work,  nevertheless  that  work  is  more 
purely  congenial,  more  rewarding  in  it- 
self, more  stimulating  than  any  other, 
except  perhaps  painting,  music,  or  lit- 
erature. It  is  not  the  professor  who 
suffers  most  from  the  limitations  which 
the  lack  of  a true  living  wage  imposes 
upon  him;  it  is  not  even  his  wife.  He 
is,  it  is  true,  most  unfortunately  cramped 
by  this  condition.  Many  and  many  a 
man  has  never  taken  the  sabbatical  year 
which  his  college  allows  him  for  stimulus 
and  investigation  because  he  could  not 
afford  it.  I remember  a talk  of  pictures, 
of  cathedrals,  of  men  and  thoughts  in 
European  cities  with  an  aging  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  a small  college.  Never 
have  I known  a man  more  sensitive  to 
the  impressions  of  other  cultures ; not 
many  men,  to  judge  from  his  work,  have 
been  so  capable  of  turning  all  experience, 
and  especially  such  experience,  to  profit- 
able ends;  but  his  talk  was  of  London 
and  Paris  in  the  seventies;  of  conditions 
now  merely  historical,  of  men  long  dead. 
He  had  gone  abroad  when  graduated 
from  college.  In  forty  years  of  service 
he  had  never  been  able  to  go  again.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  not  married ! But  then 
they  will  marry,  these  professors!  And 
here,  too,  there  are  limitations.  A col- 
lege statistician  has  recently  asserted 
that  on  the  present  salary  basis  the  pro- 
fessor can  hope  to  afford,  on  the  average, 
two-fifths  of  a child!  Again,  if  the  pro- 
fessor lives  a life  apart  in  order  that  he 
may  be  thrown  neither  with  his  economic 
equals,  who  are  culturally  and  educa- 
tionally his  inferiors,  nor  with  his  educa- 
tional equals,  who  set  a financial  pace  he 
cannot  follow — if  he  lives  a life  apart,  he 


must  forfeit  the  place  in  the  community 
which  every  self-respecting  citizen  desires ; 
he  must  forfeit  influence,  and  condemn 
himself  to  a narrow  society.  But  he  is 
not  the  chief  sufferer.  With  all  its  minor 
hardships,  his  life  is  on  the  whcfle  the 
most  attractive  that  America  offers. 

The  chief  sufferer,  of  course,  is  the 
community.  The  factory  of  knowledge 
is  operated  for  it.  In  the  long  run  it 
controls  the  finances,  and  it  controls  the 
output.  If  it  is  pleased  to  run  the  plant 
on  a short  allowance  of  lubricant  and 
fuel,  there  should  be  no  quarrel  with 
results.  The  engines  whir  along;  some 
of  them  as  fast  as  they  can,  some  of  them 
too  9lowly.  And  the  stockholders,  having 
paid  for  the  installation,  shut  up  their 
pockets,  and  are  content  to  criticize  (with 
more  severity  than  discrimination)  the 
imperfectly  finished  product  which  their 
education  turns  out.  Ask  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you.  If  you  wish  better  edu- 
cation, ask  for  it  as  strenuously  and  as 
intelligently  as  you  ask  for  dividends; 
pay  reasonably  for  it.;  and  you  will  get  it. 

If  you  desire  that  this  inspiring  profes- 
sion should  be  either  crowded  with  in- 
competents or  open  only  to  men  of  in- 
dependent fortunes,  continue  to  keep 
down  the  wage  of  the  professor  while 
the  cost  of  living  rises  and  you  will  get 
just  that  result  with  all  its  attendant 
dangers.  And,  finally,  if  you  wish  that 
your  colleges  should  be  mere  finishing- 
schools,  be  careful  lest  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  professor  dulls,  and  you  get  your 
wish.  The  profession  of  teaching  and 
the  profession  of  research  are  highly 
agreeable  and  highly  stimulating.  But, 
like  the  other  professions,  they  have  their 
full  share  of  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.  They  are  equally  liable  to  slug- 
gishness, equally  dependent  upon  the  at- 
titude of  the  community.  Deny  or 
hamper  their  usefulness,  and  they  will 
become  less  useful ; ask  much  of  them, 
and  you  will  get  some  part  at  least  of 
that  which  you  ask. 

I have  written  in  a previous  paper  of 
the  lovable,  energetic,  misguided  under- 
graduate, and  of  the  tact,  the  skill,  and 
the  guiding  force  which  are  necessary 
if  he  is  to  be  really  educated.  It  is  here 
that  the  defects  of  the  professor  most 
quickly  show  themselves.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  already  discussed  attitude  of 
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average  America  toward  the  professor  and 
things  intellectual,  an  attitude  which  is 
certainly  indifferent,  and  perhaps  just  a 
little  contemptuous,  works  the  greatest 
harm.  For  this  attitude  makes  teaching 
difficult,  and  it  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
good  men  to  teach. 

A really  good  professor  should  be  a 
Cerberus — three  gentlemen  at  once.  He 
should  be  able  to  teach;  and  though  the 
desire  to  teach  is  strong  and  common, 
the  power  to  teach,  as  we  who  try  know, 
is  slow  of  growth  and  rare  in  its  achieve- 
ment. He  should  be  a good  scholar;  for, 
aside  from  the  value  of  successful  re- 
search, good  teaching,  as  is  well  known, 
seldom  proceeds  except  from  a mind 
trained  in  fruitful  investigation,  deep- 
stored  with  knowledge,  and  creative  in 
science,  in  criticism,  or  in  the  realm  of 
the  imagination.  The  conflict  between 
teaching  and  research,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  like  the  conflict  of  science 
and  religion.  It  exists  only  through  a 
misunderstanding.  It  exists  only  because 
of  the  proneness  of  the  academic  author- 
ities to  recognize  the  scholarly  rather 
than  the  educational  manifestations  of 
a power  which  all  good  teachers  should 
possess.  Finally,  the  professor  should  be 
an  admirably  sane,  admirably  broad,  ad- 
mirably human  individual.  And  really 
such  a man  is  not  to  be  had  by  advertis- 
ing in  the  evening  paper  or  by  correspond- 
ing with  an  employment  agency. 

Actually  the  American  attitude  tow- 
ard the  academic  profession  makes  the 
task  doubly  difficult.  Time  and  again 
American  parents  who  have  amassed 
money  enough  for  their  children’s  chil- 
dren, or  a whole  college  faculty,  are  led 
by  a curious  distrust  of  the  intellectual 
life  — or  is  it  contempt  for  the  mere 
teacher?  — to  drag  away  the  promising 
son  who,  in  tastes,  in  desires,  and  in 
ability,  has  shown  himself  qualified  for 
the  academic  profession,  in  order  to 
thrust  him  into  business,  where  against 
his  will  he  makes  more  money.  We,  in 
our  cloistered  simplicity,  are  at  a loss  to 
understand  their  point  of  view.  But 
we  understand  too  clearly  the  limitations 
thus  thrust  upon  us  in  our  search  for 
recruits  from  among  those  to  whom  the 
road  to  culture  has  been  open.  As  for 
the  youth  with  all  the  qualifications  but 
no  money,  he  must  be  willing  to  risk 


financial  instability,  and  he  must  make 
his  choice  at  a time  when  new  tastes 
burn  within  him  for  gratification,  and 
when  the  desire  for  marriage  and  a home 
is  like  a rosy  beacon  urging  him  on  the 
path  to  speedy  independence.  All  this 
does  not  help  the  college  to  find  material 
which  at  the  best  is  rare.  Time  and 
again  we  see  the  men  we  want  reluctant- 
ly turn  to  less  congenial  or  less  hazardous 
pursuits. 

But  I would  not  insist  upon  this  point. 
Perhaps  by  the  operation  of  some  ob- 
scure choice  of  the  fittest,  we  draw  if  not 
the  best  at  least  the  most  worthy  into  the 
academic  fold.  Much  more  serious  is 
the  inherited  attitude  of  the  under- 
graduate. I say  inherited,  because  it  is 
not  his  own,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  loses  much  of  it  as  his  college  expe- 
rience progresses.  It  is  a belief  impressed 
upon  his  subconsciousness  by  his  earlier 
environment,  that  the  things  of  the  mind 
are  unsympathetic,  are  ornaments  mere- 
ly. - are  non-essentials.  When  his  par- 
ents feel  that  the  professor  and  the  life 
of  the  professor  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
professor  are  alien,  or  that  a college  de- 
gree is  like  a well-cut  coat,  useful  not  in 
itself  but  only  in  its  effect  upon  others, 
the  circumstance  is  not  hid  from  him. 
And  this  prejudice  against  knowledge  is 
a barrier  which  the  teacher  must  try, 
and  often  try  vainly,  to  overcome  before 
he  can  begin  to  teach. 

The  bell  strikes  the  hour.  The  clas9 
assembles.  Here  is  a group  of  fresh 
minds  in  fresh  bodies,  minds  half-trained 
or  ill-trained,  unstored  or  ill-stored.  It 
is  the  professor’s  business  to  train  them, 
to  store  them:  and  he,  if  he  has  acquired 
any  wisdom  in  his  search  for  knowledge, 
is  aware  of  how  little  he  himself  really 
knows,  is  still  more  aware  of  the  exces- 
sive difficulty  of  choosing  from  that 
little  what  can  be  taught,  what  is  worth 
teaching  to  these  men,  at  this  time,  in 
their  mood.  And  he  is  still  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  difficulties  of  transmission. 
He  knows  that  he  mu9t  tune  and  re- 
tune  constantly  the  waves  of  energy 
which  pass  from  his  mind  to  the  class, 
for  otherwise  those  sensitive  but  slowly 
adjusting  receivers  will  catch  no  message. 
Outside  the  class-room  there  are  ever- 
present wars  and  rumors  of  wars  over 
educational  policies,  systems,  changing 
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categories  of  knowledge  to  fit  changing 
conditions,  opinions  as  to  what  to  teach, 
as  different  as  if  one  doctor  should  say, 
“ Give  the  patient  digitalis,”  and  another, 
“ Fill  him  with  bromides.”  He  must 
follow  the  course  of  these  battles,  take 
his  side,  urge  his  own  opinions,  and  suf- 
fer or  gain  by  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  knows  that  these  are  but  diplo- 
matic skirmishings,  after  all;  that  the 
real  contest  is  in  the  class-room;  that 
how  much  is  taught  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  what  is  taught.  He  must  de- 
cide upon  what  is  worth  teaching;  he 
must  also  do  that  equally  difficult  and 
far  more  important  thing,  teach.  Every 
barrier  in  the  road,  every  brake  upon  his 
progress  is  a hindrance  to  American 
education;  and,  next  to  his  own  short- 
comings, the  greatest  of  obstacles  is  the 
indifference  to  the  means  of  education 
in  careless  commercial  America.  Our 
city  governments  are  illuminating  ex- 
amples of  the  results  of  such  an  attitude. 
Our  colleges  are  instances  of  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  it. 

I am  only  too  well  aware  that  the  cur- 
rent American  belief  that  the  professor 
is  unsympathetic  and  often  merely  or- 
namental is  sometimes  justified  by  the 
facts.  Some  of  us  are  pedantic  and  prag- 
matical. Some  of  us  are  indifferent  to 
the  course  of  events  outside  the  gates, 
and  too  sure  that  since  the  heart  of  the 
world  is  unchanging,  its  brain  is  a con- 
stant also.  Many  of  us  are  selfish  in  our 
pursuit  of  narrow  research  or  flattering 
popularity;  many  are  petty-minded  and 
live  upon  intrigue  as  politicians  upon 
graft;  many  of  us  merely  talk  when  we 
should  be  teaching.  Most  of  us,  indeed, 
have  made  our  choice  from  among  the 
teacher’s  seven  deadly  sins : contempt,  ar- 
rogance, vanity,  subservience,  meanness, 
self-absorption,  laziness  — of  which  the 
greatest  is  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
the  least  popular,  laziness.  But  almost 
to  a man  we  are  loyal  to  our  profession, 
and  we  wish  not  fewer  hours  or  more 
distinction  or  more  money  (except  as 
working  capital),  but  a more  active  in- 
terest in  our  efforts,  and  a demand, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  more  rigorous 
and  more  intelligent,  for  results.  Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  not  com- 
pletely, for  education  as  a science  is  still 
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uncertain,  and  as  an  art  will  always  re- 
main difficult;  but  more  abundantly  than 
now.  We  are  trying  to  intellectualize 
the  business  and  scientific  energy  of 
America  just  as  a century  ago  the  earlier 
college  intellectualized  the  theological  and 
professional  energies  of  the  country.  We 
are  trying  to  teach  a man  how  to  live 
while  being  successful  in  business.  We 
are  trying  to  train  men  to  find  out  what 
is  really  useful  in  life.  Criticize,  blame, 
oppose  the  process,  and  make  your  de- 
mands as  exacting  as  you  will,  but  do 
not  be  indifferent  to  it.  Indifference  is 
education’s  primal  curse. 

I know  a college  professor  who  is  busy 
completing  a long  life  of  work.  In  his 
youth  he  fought  through  the  Civil  War, 
and  then  turned  his  energies  into  the 
no  less  strenuous  battle  for  American 
scholarship.  To  be  near  him  was  to  be 
charged  with  electricity,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents who  came  under  his  influence 
gained  a new  consciousness  of  the  value  . 
of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge.  And 
even  the  hopeless  Philistines,  whose  ideals 
were  those  of  the-  market-place,  learned 
to  speak  with  respect  at  least  of  the 
shining  ones  of  the  intellectual  life,  as 
the  awed  barbarians  learned  to  reverence 
the  beautiful  gods  of  Greece.  When 
he  found  that  his  teaching  ceased  to  vary 
with  the  varying  needs  of  his  class,  he 
left  the  class-room,  and  untiringly  began 
to  pour  out  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
mind  the  accumulations  of  his  long 
career,  vigorous,  interested,  effective  as 
when  he  began.  If  the  academic  profes- 
sion can  attract  and  hold  and  give  oppor- 
tunity to  such  men,  it  need  not  ask  for 
condolence;  rather  the  professor  may  say 
like  Hotspur  in  “ Henry  IV.  ” : 

“Nay,  task  me  to  my  word;  approve 
me,  lord.” 

But  the  professor  is  human.  If  Amer- 
ica regards  him  as  ornamental,  he  may 
turn  lazy  on  her  hands  and  snuggle  down 
into  a life  which,  with  all  its  limitations, 
is  for  men  of  taste  and  culture  the  most 
delightful  in  the  world.  If  America 
dampens  his  enthusiasm,  if  he  is  asked 
to  be  merely  a cultivated  and  inef- 
fective gentleman,  it  is  the  community 
and  not  the  professor  who  will  suffer 
most  from  such  a policy;  it  is  the  com- 
munity who  will  pay  most  heavily  for 
the  mistake. 
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THE  boy  who  delivered  The  Evening 
Banner  to  those  citizens  of  Den- 
byville  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
subscribe  for  it  was  supposed,  in  the 
course  of  his  duty,  to  reach  David  Stew- 
art^ house  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Very  often  he  was  behind 
time,  as  Olive  Stewart  realized  to-night 
in  bitterness  of  spirit.  After  a slight, 
unavoidable  delay,  she  had  rushed  home 
from  school,  arriving  breathless  at  five 
minutes  past  four,  only  to  languish  for 
an  impotent  hour  at  the  front  gate,  await- 
ing his  tardy  appearance.  If,  when  he 
finally  came,  he  would  look  conscious  of 
his  delay,  or  express  fitting  remorse,  she 
could  forgive  him  more  easily.  But  she 
knew  he  would  merely  toss  the  news- 
paper to  her  without  stopping,  as  he  had 
done  several  times  before,  and  go  on  his 
way  with  an  air  of  brisk  efficiency,  mad- 
dening in  the  circumstances. 

For  Olive  knew,  too,  that  it  was  not 
because  his  route  or  his  list  of  patrons 
was  lengthened  that  Johnny  Carroll  was 
late.  It  was  because  he  had  stopped  to 
listen  to  a hand-organ,  or  watch  the 
work  on  a new  building,  or  chat  with 
some  friend,  or  even  take  part  in  an 
exciting  game  several  of  his  chums  hap- 
pened to  be  playing  on  the  sidewalk  as 
he  approached  their  homes.  She  had 
often  seen  him  indulge  in  these  diver- 
sions during  the  months  before  her  per- 
sonal interest  in  The  Banner  had  waxed 
so  strong;  and  from  the  broad  tolerance 
of  her  fifteen  years  she  had  judged  him 
leniently,  reminding  herself  that  he  was 
young  and  a boy.  To-night  his  tardi- 
ness seemed  almost  a criminal  offense. 
She  had  serious  thoughts  of  writing 
about  it  to  the  editor  of  The  Banner — 
thoughts  checked  just  in  time  by  an 
illuminating  memory*  No,  she  could 
never  write  that  letter.  She  had  no  wish 
to  wreck  Johnny’s  future,  she  merely 
wanted  him  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways; 
and  there  was  a reason  now  why  the 
slightest  word  from  her  might  influence 


the  editor  to  the  boy’s  utter  undoing — 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  job. 

She  took  the  reason  out  of  her  pocket 
and  read  it  again,  for  the  sixth  time 
that  day.  It  was  a note  dated  three 
weeks  back,  on  paper  so  frequently  read 
and  re-read,  so  lovingly  handled,  so  con- 
stantly carried  in  pockets,  school  - bags, 
and  the  leaves  of  books,  that  it  was  al- 
most worn  out.  Her  eyes,  however, 
gloated  over  each  familiar  word  with  the 
zest  of  one  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 

Office  of  The  Evening  Banner . 

Dear  Madam, — We  accept  with  pleas- 
ure your  story  entitled  “ Caleb  Green’s 
Awakening,”  and  we  thank  you  for  send- 
ing it  to  us.  A check  in  payment  will 
reach  you  in  due  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  E.  Blair,  Editor. 

H.  E.  Blair,  Editor  I Olive  repeated 
the  words  softly  to  heiself,  rolling  them 
as  precious  titbits  under  her  tongue. 
She  did  not  know  Mr.  Blair,  but  she 
knew  of  him — a great  man,  editor  of  a 
great  newspaper,  yet,  among  all  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  his  crowded  life,  finding 
time  to  sweep  the  literaiy  sky  with  pierc- 
ing eyes,  and  recognize  a new  star  when 
he  saw  one.  She  pictured  to  herself  his 
thought  of  her  — for  of  course  he  was 
thinking  much  about  this  new  writer  he 
had  discovered,  speculating  as  to  her  en- 
vironment and  what  she  looked  like.  He 
had  no  idea  that  she  was  so  young — his 
“Dear  Madam”  showed  that.  The  ma- 
turity of  her  style  had  deceived  him,  and 
he  probably  saw  her  as  a gray -haired 
woman,  with  the  strong,  sad  face  of  one 
who  has  Lived  and  Conquered  Life,  gaz- 
ing at  this  moment  into  the  gloaming, 
with  her  brow  resting  on  her  hand.  Olive 
reflected  comfortably  that  this  was  ex- 
actly the  way  she  intended  to  look  in  a 
few  years  more.  In  the  mean  time, 
though  she  did  not  realize  it,  there  was 
both  strain  and  sadness  in  the  gaze  she 
fixed  on  the  gloaming  now;  for  it  was 
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five  o’clock,  the  friendly  yellow  eye  of 
a newly  lit  street  lamp  half-way  down 
the  block  was  winking  at  her  through 
the  early  dusk,  a penetrating  autumn 
wind  was  making  her  teeth  chatter,  and 
still  Johnny  Carroll  did  not  come. 

He  was  later  to-night  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  but  she  dared  not  leave 
her  post  until  he  came.  She  had  to  re- 
main there,  really  watching  the  comer 
he  must  turn  to  come  into  sight,  but 
ostensibly  gazing  at  the  distant  gray  sky- 
line, as  if  lost  in  its  somber  charm.  If 
she  went  away,  even  for  a moment,  she 
knew  what  would  happen.  Johnny  Car- 
roll  would  rush  through  the  gate,  throw 
The  Banner  against  the  front  door,  ring 
the  bell,  and  rush  off  again ; a maid  would 
take  in  the  newspaper  and  hand  it  to 
some  member  of  the  family,  and  the 
Greatest  Secret  in  the  World  would  be 
prematurely  revealed,  while  the  Most 
Beautiful  Plan  in  the  World  perished 
before  it  was  born. 

No,  decidedly,  she  would  take  no 
chances;  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  walk  toward  the  comer, 
meeting  Johnny  and  getting  The  Banner 
from  him  in  a casual,  offhand  way.  This 
would  enable  her  also  to  mention  to 
him,  in  the  measured  terms  of  which 
she  had  read  in  fiction,  what  she  thought 
of  a boy  who  neglected  the  obligations 
of  a high  office,  as  he  was  neglecting  his. 
It  had  not  been  easy  to  hang  over  that 
gate  and  walk  that  sidewalk  every  eve- 
ning for  three  weeks  without  arousing 
the  suspicion  of  even  a singularly  con- 
fiding family  such  as  hers.  She  had 
given,  it  was  true,  the  explanation  that 
for  the  past  year,  since  she  began  to 
“ write,”  had  covered  satisfactorily  every 
mood  and  act  of  hers — she  was  “ think- 
ing about  a story,”  and  she  wanted  to  be 
alone.  But  she  had  never  before  wanted 
to  be  suspended  over  the  gate  in  front  of 
her  home  every  evening  for  three  weeks; 
and  while  no  one  had  yet  connected  this 
phenomenon  with  the  appearance  of 
Johnny  Carroll  and  The  Evening  Ban - 
ner,  it  was  becoming  increasingly  prob- 
able that  some  one  would. 

Suddenly  a shrill  whistle  rent  the  at- 
mosphere, a brisk  step  rang  on  the  side- 
walk, and  the  welcome  figure  of  Johnny 
came  into  view,  moving  at  a speed  which 
suggested  that  to  reach  this  identical 


spot  at  this  particular  moment  had  been 
to  him  the  supreme  object  of  a strenuous 
day.  Sheltered  by  the  gate-post  and  the 
twilight,  Olive  watched  him  approach, 
shaken  by  alternate  hope  and  fear.  She 
could  hardly  breathe  in  the  uprush  of 
emotion  she  experienced  as  he  came  near, 
but  her  secret  was  teaching  her  self- 
control,  and  when  he  reached  the  gate 
she  was  gazing  pensively  away  from  him, 
lost  in  a reverie  he  hardly  dared  disturb. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  until  he  actually 
stepped  before  her  that  she  recognized 
and  absently  acknowledged  his  presence. 

“Oh,  is  that  The  Banner?”  she  asked, 
distantly.  And  then,  “I’ll  take  it  in,” 
she  said;  and,  grasping  the  sheet  in  a 
hand  that  trembled,  she  strolled  care- 
lessly along  the  gravel  walk  toward  the 
house,  swinging  the  newspaper  at  her 
side,  with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference. 
On  previous  evenings  she  had  borne  it 
up-stairs  to  her  own  room,  and  there 
alone,  with  none  to  mark  her  disappoint- 
ment if  her  story  was  not  in  it,  nor  her 
incredulous  delight  if  it  was,  she  had 
opened  the  sheets  and  turned  to  the 
fiction  page  which  The  Banner  had  made 
a popular  daily  feature.  But  to-night 
some  instinct,  perhaps  some  electric 
thrill  communicated  to  her  by  the  paper 
which  held  the  child  of  her  brain,  made 
her  veer  off  to  the  right  and  stop  sud- 
denly behind  the  wing  of  the  house, 
where,  sheltered  from  observation,  she 
turned  the  pages  rapidly  and  with  in- 
creasing nervousness,  until  she  came  to 
the  one  she  sought.  Every  night  for 
three  weeks  she  had  looked  for  her  story 
in  vain.  But  to-night — 

It  was  wonderful,  it  was  impossible, 
it  could  not  really  have  happened  at  all, 
but  it  was  there — the  first  literary  babe 
of  hers  that  had  ever  been  dressed  in 
print,  smiling  at  its  palpitating  mother 
from  the  first  column,  with  her  name 
under  its  name,  that  all  the  world  might 
see  whose  child  it  was.  With  suspended 
breath  she  read  the  title: 

CALEB  GREEN’S  AWAKENING 
By  Olive  Stewart 

The  type  was  strangely  beautiful,  she 
thought,  and  the  story  was  longer  than 
any  other  on  the  page.  It  filled  two 
columns.  It  was  wonderful  to  her  to 
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realize  all  that  had  happened  to  it  since 
she  had  6ent  it  forth.  It  had  been  read 
and  accepted.  It  had  been  put  into  type 
— actually  set  by  printers*  hands.  It 
had  been  proved  up  and  read  by  proof- 
readers— who  knows  with  what  keen  in- 
tellectual delight.  And  now,  now,  even 
at  this  moment,  it  was  undoubtedly  be- 
ing read  by  half  the  town.  Yes,  in  the 
houses  all  around  her,  back  of  those  dim 
windows  and  non  - committal  walls,  ab- 
sorbed men  and  women  were  reading 
u Caleb  Green’s  Affinity,”  by  Olive  Stew- 
art, and  telling  one  another  what  they 
thought  of  it  I 

Instinctively  her  eyes  read  down  the 
columns,  catching  a familiar  phrase  here 
and  there,  but  she  checked  herself  in  this 
selfish  indulgence.  The  hour  had  come 
to  reveal  the  Wonderful  Secret,  accord- 
ing to  the  Beautiful  Plan,  and  she  would 
not  forego  now,  on  a sudden  impulse, 
the  delight  of  which  she  had  dreamed  so 
long.  But  she  did  not  go  into  the  house 
at  once.  As  her  hand  dropped  to  her 
side,  still  holding  open  the  precious  page, 
she  stood  still  for  a moment,  staring 
dreamily  before  her.  In  her  line  of 
vision  were  trees  and  buildings  and  dis- 
tant moving  figures,  but  she  saw  none 
of  them.  Instead,  a bewildering  castle 
shaped  itself  before  her  happy  eyes — a 
castle  of  indescribable  beauty,  made  of 
the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made,  yet 
resting  on  the  secure  foundation  of  labor 
and  achievement. 

The  voice  of  her  little  sister,  eight 
years  old,  who  had  been  sent  in  search 
of  her,  rose  to  her  ears  twice  before  she 
heard  it,  though  Josie’s  diction  was  sin- 
gularly clear  for  one  of  her  tender  age, 
and  she  had  an  incurable  habit  of  em- 
phasizing her  important  words. 

"Mamma  said  she  thinks  you  should 
come  in  ,”  she  said  now,  briskly.  “ She’s 
afraid  you’ll  catch  cold  in  this  damp 
lake  air.” 

She  caught  Olive’s  hand  and  stood 
swinging  it  back  and  forth,  unmindful 
of  her  silence,  used  to  the  abstracted 
moods  of  this  superior  being  who  was  the 
central  figure  in  her  little  world.  Olive 
bent  and  kissed  the  upturned  face  tender- 
ly, almost  solemnly,  thinking  as  she  did 
so,  and  thrilling  with  the  thought,  “ Josie 
doesn’t  know  it,  but  she’s  kissing  an 
Author.” 


In  blithe  unconsciousness  of  this  high 
privilege,  Josie  prattled  on,  relieving  her- 
self promptly,  according  to  her  custom, 
of  everything  with  which  her  memory 
was  charged  at  that  moment. 

“An’  mamma  says  she  doesn’t  know 
what* 8 come  over  you  lately,  ’cause  you’re 
so  unlike  yourself.  She’s  ’fraid  you’re 
going  to  be  sick . Please  come  in,  Ollie,” 
she  wheedled. 

Olive  yielded  to  the  pull  of  the  little 
hand. 

“Is  father  home?”  she  asked,  as  they 
entered  the  hall,  and  she  knelt  to  help 
Josie  with  the  stiff  buttons  of  her  coat. 

“Yes,  an’  they’re  all  in  the  living- 
room — father  and  mother  and  Aunt  Vir- 
ginia an’  grandma” 

Olive’s  heart  leaped  as  she  hung  Josie’s 
coat  on  the  rack  and  put  her  own  coat 
and  hat  beside  it,  but  in  the  next  instant 
a mild  panic  seized  her.  This  was  her 
hour,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  delay. 
Her  stage  was  set,  her  audience  waiting. 
Everything,  so  far,  was  working  out  al- 
most miraculously  in  accordance  with 
the  Beautiful  Plan  — yet  suddenly  she 
was  afraid.  What  if  the  family  didn’t 
like  the  story?  What  if  they  disapproved 
of  her  printing  it  without  having  told 
them  about  it  ? What  if  it  was  bad,  after 
all,  and  reflected  discredit  on  them,  her 
own  people,  and  in  a way  responsible  for 
her  actions?  Then,  in  one  of  her  quick 
revulsions  of  feeling,  she  pressed  Josie 
to  her  side  and  laughed.  Whatever 
criticism  life  held  for  her,  she  knew  she 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  adoring  circle 
beyond  that  closed  door.  And  if  her  first 
literary  production  was  something  she 
had  to  “live  down,”  though  she  didn’t 
put  it  to  herself  in  just  that  way,  she 
knew  subconsciously  that  her  family 
would  never  believe  it  other  than  a work 
of  genius  misunderstood  by  the  public, 
as  works  of  genius  are  apt  to  be.  With 
her  arms  around  her  sister,  and  clutch- 
ing her  copy  of  The  Banner  so  tightly 
that  her  hand  afterward  bore  the  imprint 
of  its  fresh  ink,  she  opened  the  door  and 
entered  the  living-room,  propelling  Josie 
gently  before  her. 

They  were  all  there,  as  the  little  girl 
had  said  — three  of  them  around  the 
table,  on  which  the  great  reading-lamp 
had  already  been  lit — her  father,  deep 
in  a magazine;  her  mother,  intent  on  a 
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bit  of  embroidery;  her  grandmother,  at 
work  on  another  pair  of  the  brilliant  red 
stockings  with  which  Josie’s  plump  legs 
were  even  then  brightening  the  dying 
day.  Those  innumerable  pairs  of  red 
stockings,  knitted  in  close  succession  by 
the  devoted  old  lady,  were  the  cross  of 
Josie’s  life.  They  were  “ beautiful 
stockings,”  she  had  been  assured,  very 
long,  made  of  merino  wool,  and  “not  to 
be  bought  in  the  shops  for  less  than  two 
dollars  a pair.”  Josie  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that,  left  to  herself,  she  would  never 
buy  them  in  any  shop  at  any  price, 
and  said  so  with  characteristic  decision. 

Those  stockings  might  be  beautiful,  as 
her  family  claimed,  but  many  and  heart- 
less were  the  jests  of  her  friends  at  their 
expense;  and  Mr.  Morgan,  her  next-door 
neighbor,  had  confided  to  Josie  only  last 
week  that  it  was  solely  by  their  aid, 
through  seeing  her  standing  at  the  gate, 
that  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  home 
one  foggy  night.  With  a despairing  look 
now  at  the  unfinished  stocking  in  her 
grandmother’s  hands,  Josie  faltered  on 
the  threshold,  preferring  outer  darkness 
to  a nearer  association  with  it,  but  Olive 
drew  her  along,  finding  a curious  com- 
fort in  the  reflection  that  here  at  least 
was  one  auditor  who  would  not  be  crit- 
ical. Everybody  looked  up  as  they  en- 
tered, and  a certain  expectant  expression, 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Stewart  when  her 
older  daughter  was  not  with  her,  dropped 
now  from  her  features  like  a discarded 
veil.  She  regarded  her  ewe  lamb  with 
an  expression  in  her  eyes  which  Olive 
would  never  see  in  any  other  eyes  in  the 
world,  however  many  she  looked  into. 

“Aren’t  you  cold,  dear?”  she  asked. 
“Come  to  the  fire.” 

Olive  dropped  a kiss  on  her  head  as 
she  passed,  touched  her  father’s  shoulder 
with  a tender  hand,  and  sank  into  her 
favorite  place  on  the  hearth-rug  before 
the  huge  open  fireplace,  in  which  several 
logs  were  blazing.  She  was  still  holding 
The  Evening  Banner  with  a desperate 
grip.  Josie  sat  down  beside  her,  turning 
her  fat  back  coldly  upon  the  red  stock- 
ing, and  feeling  in  her  little  pocket  for 
the  jackstones  with  which  at  this  period 
she  was  whiling  away  her  leisure  hours. 

No  one  else  spoke,  though  Aunt  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  at  the  piano  trying  some 
new  music,  nodded  to  her  niece  over  her 


shoulder  without  stopping.  It  was  all  a 
familiar  scene,  in  a familiar  setting, 
yet  to  Olive  it  seemed  different.  There 
was  a tenseness  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
perhaps  it  was  merely  the  tenseness  of 
her  own  nerves.  Would  they  like  her 
story  ? Would  they  ? 

Holding  the  newspaper  before  her  ex- 
cited face,  she  gazed  at  the  page  and 
wondered  if  those  around  her  heard  the 
beating  of  her  heart.  She  had  to  seem 
absorbed  in  The  Banner  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  — that  was  part  of  the  Plan. 
Then  she  must  speak,  but  very  casually, 
for  the  slightest  evidence  of  self  - con- 
sciousness would  spoil  the  effect  she  had 
hoped  to  produce. 

After  what  seemed  to  her  the  right 
interval,  she  dropped  the  paper  and  spoke, 
and  no  one  but  Josie,  playing  with  her 
jackstones  on  the  hearth-rug  beside  her, 
noticed  the  strained  pitch  of  her  voice. 

“ I’ve  just  been  reading  a story  in  The 
Banner”  she  said,  rather  breathlessly. 
“May  I read  it  aloud,  mother?  I want 
to  know  if  you  think  the  author  has  made 
it  end  right.” 

“ Why,  yes,  of  course,  dear,”  her  moth- 
er said,  promptly.  “That  will  be  very 
nice.7 

She  glanced  at  the  old  clock,  ticking 
solemnly  in  its  dim  recess. 

“ Supper  will  not  be  ready  for  half  an 
hour,”  she  added,  reassuringly. 

For  Olive  to  read  a story  aloud  tp  the 
family  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance. 
She  was  watching  the  work  of  “ real  au- 
thors ” with  what  she  called  an  “ eagle 
eye,”  and  hardly  a week  passed  without 
some  demand  from  her  for  family  judg- 
ment on  this  situation  or  that  in  maga- 
zine fiction.  The  Banner  writers  inter- 
ested her  only  as  amateurs  in  her  own 
town,  real  flesh-and-blood  women,  whom 
she  knew  or  at  least  had  seen  remotely 
on  the  streets.  One  of  them  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  win  wealth  and  fame, 
and  those  left  behind  pronounced  her 
name  with  bated  breath,  and  told  one 
another  anecdotes  of  her  youth.  It  was 
understood  in  the  Stewart  home  that 
some  day,  years  hence,  the  name  of  Olive 
Stewart  might  adorn  a Banner  page,  but 
it  had  not  occurred  to  any  one  but  Olive 
that  she  would  make  her  debut  there  at 
the  ingenuous  age  of  fifteen. 

To-night,  at  her  suggestion,  every  one 
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but  her  mother  looked  resigned  but  un- 
enthusiastic.  Her  grandmother  raised 
her  eyes  from  her  knitting  to  smile  at 
her  with  gentle  acquiescence.  She  would 
have  smiled  as  gently  and  receptively  if 
Olive  had  suggested  a ghost-dance  by 
the  entire  family,  for  the  elder  Mrs. 
Stewart  took  life  calmly.  Aunt  Virginia 
turned  from  her  piano  with  an  audible 
sigh.  Mr.  Stewart,  held  fast  by  an 
article  on  the  mysteries  of  high  finance, 
had  hardly  heard  his  daughter’s  words. 
Olive  fixed  him  with  a compelling  eye. 
If — rare  but  possible  occurrence — he  hap- 
pened to  be  more  interested  for  the  mo- 
ment in  his  reading  than  in  her,  some 
of  the  colors  of  her  iridescent  dream 
would  fade  to  neutral  tints. 

“Please  listen,  too,  father,”  she  plead- 
ed; adding,  with  delicate  tact:  “You 
know,  mother  says  you’re  the  best  critic 
in  the  family.” 

Her  father  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
smiled  at  her  with  quizzical  understand- 
ing. Then,  laying  his  magazine  on  the 
table,  face  downward  to  mark  his  place, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  big  chair,  and 
crossed  his  hands  behind  his  head  in  his 
favorite  attitude. 

“ Go  ahead,”  he  said,  elegantly,  and 
nodded  to  Josie,  who  had  dropped  her 
jaekstones  and  was  standing  expectantly 
at  his  knee.  She  promptly  climbed  on 
his  lap  and  cuddled  up  to  him,  laying 
her  cheek  against  his  breast  with  a sigh 
of  entire  happiness.  Not  even  the  sight 
of  the  red  stocking  filling  her  immediate 
foreground  could  dim  J osie’s  perfect  con- 
tent when  she  was  with  her  father.  Olive 
began  her  story  in  a voice  suddenly  clear 
and  steady.  Fear  had  left  her  as  in- 
explicably as  it  had  come,  and  she  felt 
calm  and  self-possessed. 

“ c Caleb  Green’s  Awakening/  ” she 
read,  and  stopped.  Would  they  comment 
on  the  title?  They  would,  and  did. 

“Sounds  rather  slushy,”  remarked  her 
father,  easily.  “ Are  you  sure  the  story’s 
worth  reading?” 

Olive  dropped  the  paper  and  stared  at 
him  in  consternation.  She  had  thought 
it  a beautiful  and  strangely  arresting 
title.  She  was  sure  that  if  she  had  seen 
it  anywhere  she  would  have  read  the 
story  under  it.  Startled  words  pressed 
against  her  lips,  but  she  held  them  in. 

“The  editor  of  The  Banner  printed 


it,”  she  observed,  coldly,  after  an  instant 
of  pregnant  silence.  “ So  he  thought  it 
was  worth  reading.” 

Her  father  looked  snubbed. 

“Oh,  all  right;  go  on,”  he  said,  and 
in  the  silence  that  followed  Olive  seemed 
to  hear  his  unspoken  words,  “ Get  it 
over.” 

She  read  her  story  well — so  well  that 
the  unconscious  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  her  voice  should  have  caught  and  held 
the  attention  of  her  hearers  more  than 
the  tale  itself.  But  each  person  in  the 
little  group  was  subconsciously  following 
a different  train  of  thought.  Mr.  Stew- 
art’s mind  had  returned  to  the  mysteries 
of  high  finance,  and  had  then  moved  on 
to  some  detail  of  his  own  business.  The 
name  “ Caleb  ” had  reminded  grandma 
of  some  one  she  knew  years  ago.  Aunt 
Virginia,  still  on  the  piano -stool  and 
facing  her  beloved  keyboard,  was  quiet- 
ly sorting  some  sheet  music,  and  Mr3. 
Stewart  had  begun  to  wonder  whether 
the  new  cook  would  be  equal  to  making 
the  waffles  ordered  for  the  evening  meal. 
Nevertheless,  they  listened — but  not  as 
those  hanging  breathless  on  a narrative. 

Olive’s  hero  was  a guileless  young 
countryman  who,  having  met  a lady  on 
a railroad  train,  imagined  for  one  bliss- 
ful day  that  he  had  found  in  her  the 
realization  of  his  dream,  only  to  wake 
from  that  dream  when  the  day  was  done. 
The  little  tale  was  not  as  bad  as  it  might 
have  been.  Reading  it  herself,  long  after- 
ward, it  seemed  to  Olive  rather  surpris- 
ingly good  for  a first  effort.  But  her 
family  were  not  judging  it  from  that 
standpoint.  What  they  heard  of  it  they 
assumed  to  be  the  work  of  what  Olive 
called  “a  real  author,”  and  they  de- 
manded high  literary  entertainment  in 
return  for  even  their  divided  attention. 

Glancing  up  from  the  page  at  the  end 
of  paragraphs  that  seemed  to  her  im- 
pressive, Olive  studied  their  faces  and 
waited  for  their  tributes;  but  they  lis- 
tened, when  they  listened  at  all,  in  un- 
responsive silence.  The  face  of  her  father 
and  that  of  Aunt  Virginia  never  changed. 
Once  her  mother  smiled,  but  absently, 
Olive  realized,  rather  as  if  at  some  re- 
flection of  her  own,  suggested  by  the 
story.  There  was  an  equal  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  whether  her  grandmother’s 
frequent  nods  meant  acquiescence  in  the 
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points  of  the  tale  or  merely  increasing 
drowsiness.  The  heart  that  had  leaped 
so  lightly  in  Olive’s  bosom  a short  hour 
ago  seemed  to  be  dropping  down,  down, 
down.  Her  voice  flattened  as  she  read, 
but  she  kept  on  steadily  to  the  bitter 
end  of  her  self-appointed  task.  When  she 
had  finished  there  was  a moment  of  si- 
lence, broken  only  by  the  sudden  fall  of 
a blazing  log  on  the  fender  and  the  creak 
of  her  father’s  great  chair  as  he  changed 
his  position.  Each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily was  trying  to  recall  enough  of  the 
story  to  make  an  intelligent  comment, 
but  for  Olive  that  pause  was  filled  with 
black  despair. 

It  was  her  grandmother  who  spoke  first, 
and  Olive  realized,  with  a rush  of  affec- 
tionate feeling,  that  she  had  misjudged 
the  dear,  nodding  head. 

“ I suppose  something  of  that  kind 
could  have  happened,”  the  old  lady  said, 
guardedly. 

“ Humph!” 

This  was  David  Stewart’s  character- 
istic note  of  impatience,  and  the  aspiring 
author  turned  cold  as  she  heard  it.  It 
was  plain  that  whether  the  thing  could 
happen  or  not  was  a matter  of  entire  in- 
difference to  her  father. 

"I  knew  a young  man  named  Caleb 
when  I was  a girl,”  continued  grandma, 
peacefully.  “ The  first  night  I met  him 
we  were  at  a church  sociable,  and  I wore 
a new  gray  poplin  dress.  Before  I had 
been  there  an  hour  the  young  man 
upset  a plate  of  strawberry  ice  - cream 
down  the  whole  front  breadth,  and  it 
looked  so  bad  I had  to  go  home.  It 
ruined  the  dress,  for  I was  never  able 
to  get  those  spots  out.” 

She  sighed,  turning  the  heel  of  the 
red  stocking.  Olive  waited  in  anguish. 
Would  they  ignore  the  story  altogether, 
after  this  diversion,  or  would  they  return 
to  it  if  gently  conducted? 

“ What  did  you  think  of  the  plot  ?”  she 
asked,  timidly. 

“ I don’t  see  why  people  write  such 
silly  things  nowadays,”  said  her  aunt. 
u There’s  enough  going  on  around  us  all 
the  time  to  make  really  interesting  read- 
ing, if  authors  only  knew  it.” 

“ I think  it’s  a nice  story,”  observed 
•Tosie,  suddenly  opening  the  eyes  that  had 
been  closed  in  peaceful  slumber  for  ten 
minutes,  “’specially  that  about  the  dog” 


As  the  dog  was  solely  a figment  of 
Josie’s  dream,  everybody  laughed,  even 
the  outraged  author  taking  a wan  share 
in  the  little  ripple,  though  her  heart 
seemed  bursting  with  its  woe. 

“ What  is  it  in  the  story  that  interests 
you,  Olive?”  her  mother  asked,  gently. 
uYou  spoke  about  the  end.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  was  logical  enough.” 

Olive  brightened.  This  was  something 
— but,  oh,  how  differently  the  Wonderful 
Plan  was  working  out  from  what  she 
had  imagined! 

“ I think  it  has  a new  plot,”  she  said, 
faintly,  “ and  — and  an  interesting  one, 
you  know.” 

“ New?”  Aunt  Virginia’s  voice  dripped 
eloquence.  “Why,  Ollie,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Noah  ♦hiled  away  the 
evenings  in  the  Ark  with  stories  founded 
on  that  plot,  and  we’ve  been  having  them 
ever  since.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  think  it’s  so  bad.” 

Mrs.  Stewart’s  voice,  soothing  and 
comfortable,  checked  the  hot  words  on 
Olive’s  lips. 

“But  what’s  the  use  of  it?  Why  was 
it  written?”  Mr.  Stewart  yawned  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  his  magazine. 
“ Old  or  new,”  he  added,  “ the  thing’s  a 
trifle,  hardly  worth  attention.  I can’t 
imagine  what  you  saw  in  it,  Ollie.” 

But  Olive  had  borne  all  that  she  could 
bear.  The  Wonderful  Plan,  as  originally 
conceived  in  her  mind,  had  shown  the 
members  of  her  family  grouped  around 
her,  wide-eyed,  intent,  even  thrilled,  while 
she  read  to  them,  and  clamorous  at  the 
end  for  the  author’s  name.  Instead,  she 
had  met  not  even  the  friendly  criticism 
she  could  have  endured  more  easily,  but 
that  mo?t  harrowing  attitude  of  all — 
airy,  utter  indifference.  As  the  contrast 
between  what  was  to  be  and  what  really 
was  suddenly  overcame  her,  her  wonder- 
ful castle  tottered  and  fell,  while  her 
vision  of  herself  as  “ a real  author,”  90 
clear,  so  near  to  her  happy  eyes  an  hour 
ago,  became  again  merely  a dim,  remote 
figure  at  the  far  end  of  a long  avenue 
of  years. 

Now  she  was  only  a little  girl,  trying 
to  swallow  a great  lump  in  her  throat 
at  the  same  time  that  she  gulped  down 
the  biggest  disappointment  of  her  fifteen 
years  of  life. 

“ I thought,”  she  began,  and  stopped  a 
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moment,  then  ended  her  sentence  with  a 
rush — “ I thought  perhaps  you’d  like  it — 
because — because — I — wrote — it  /” 

At  the  words  every  one  in  the  room 
except  Josie  started,  then  straightened  as 
if  under  the  sudden  force  of  an  electric 
shock.  Her  father’s  hand,  containing  the 
magazine  which  he  had  just  picked  up, 
remained  for  an  instant  motionless  over 
the  table ; then  the  magazine  dropped 
from  his  relaxed  fingers. 

“ Eh  ? What  ?”  he  cried,  and  stared 
at  her  with  incredulous  eyes.  “What’s 
that?” 

But  Olive  did  not  hear  him.  Her 
mother’s  arms  had  opened  and  into  their 
safe  shelter  she  fled,  burying  her  burning 
face  in  the  breast  that  had  always  been 
her  refuge.  * 

“ It’s  ' my  very  f -first  s-story,”  she 
sobbed.  “ The  very  first  I ever  had 
p-printed,  and  you  didn’t  1-1-like  it !” 

The  last  words  came  out  with  a child- 
ish gulp  that  carried  a great  stab  of 
sympathetic  pain  to  the  maternal  heart 
beating  under  Olive’s  curly  head.  “You 
said  it  was  s-s-s-illy,”  added  the  author, 
turning  the  knife  in  her  wound  with  re- 
lentless hands. 

“Oh,  my  precious  baby!”  Her  moth- 
er’s eyes  were  wet,  too;  her  arms  tight- 
ened their  grasp.  “ My  own  little  girl ! 
You  know  that  if  we  had  realized  it  was 
your  story  we  would  have  loved  every 
beautiful  word  in  it.” 

“ Y-yes — but  that’s  j-just  the  p-p-point.” 
The  stricken  author  raised  her  head  and 
gazed  at  her  cowering  audience  with 
streaming,  reproachful  eyes. 

“I  wanted  you  to  like  it  for  it-itself 
alone  as  a s-story,  and  not  just  be-cause 
it  was  m-mine.” 

“ Ollie  dear!”  Aunt  Virginia’s  voice 
was  shaken  by  remorse.  “ I’m  so  sorry  I 
spoke  as  I did.  I said  the  plot  wasn’t 
new,  but  every  one  admits  that  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  a new  plot  nowadays, 
anyway.  And — to  tell  the  truth — I only 
got  a vague  idea  of  the  story.  I was 
thinking  of  something  else.” 

“ So  was  I.” 

Mr.  Stewart’s  voice  was  briskly  matter- 
of-fact.  At  the  bottom  of  his  big,  devoted 
father’s  heart  he  felt  worse  than  any  of 
the  others  over  Olive’s  grief  and  chagrin, 
for,  better  than  any  one  else  there,  he 
understood  how  real  her  suffering  was. 


Olive’s  temperament  was  like  his  own. 
He  knew  the  height  of  the  mountain-peak 
on  which  she  had  dreamed  her  dream  of 
this  hour,  and  the  depths  of  the  abyss  in 
which  she  was  now  plunged.  This  was 
a crisis  in  her  life,  and  the  worst  of  it 
all  was,  he  realized,  that  whatever  the 
future  brought  she  would  never  quite 
lose  the  memory  of  it,  nor  the  scar  of 
the  experience.  In  that  moment  he  would 
have  given  half  his  comfortable  fortune 
if  by  doing  so  he  could  wipe  forever 
from  her  mind  and  his  own  the  memory 
of  the  past  half-hour.  He  got  up,  went 
over  to  his  wife’s  chair,  and  laid  a very 
tender  hand  on  his  daughter’s  head, 
which  remained  unresponsive  even  to 
that  loved  touch. 

“ You  see,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “ you  put 
a pretty  stiff  proposition  up  to  us,  and — 
well,  we  weren’t  equal  to  it,  that’s  all. 
You  expected  us  to  drop  everything  we 
were  thinking  of,  and  concentrate  on  a 
stranger’s  story  as  carefully  as  if  we 
knew  it  was  yours.  We  didn’t.  I thought 
of  what  I’d  been  reading,  and  after  that 
I composed  an  important  letter  I’ve  got 
to  write  to-morrow.  I shaped  the  actual 
phrases  I intend  to  use.  And  Virginia 
here,  who  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
literature,  anyway” — this  with  brother- 
ly candor — “was  thinking  of  the  gentle- 
man who’s  going  to  be  your  uncle,  and 
I can  prove  it.” 

“I  was,  but  I’d  like  to  know  how  you 
knew  it,”  remarked  his  sister,  welcoming 
the  little  diversion. 

“It’s  always  a safe  bet,  at  any  time,” 
her  brother  told  her.  “But  to-night  I 
know  he’s  coming.  While  Olive  was 
reading,  you  arranged  the  music  you’re 
going  to  play  for  him  in  a nice  little 
pile.  Isn’t  that  it — the  heap  on  the 
left?” 

Miss  Stewart  laughed  and  admitted 
that  it  was.  Olive  wiped  her  eyes.  “ And 
now,”  said  her  father,  briskly,  “we  want 
to  hear  that  story  all  over  again  ” ; and 
he  put  his  hand  under  her  arm  to  help 
her  to  her  feet. 

But  Olive,  still  kneeling  beside  her 
mother  and  dimly  comforted  by  his 
words,  shrank  back  into  the  shelter  her 
arms  afforded;  and  in  that  unconscious 
movement,  the  first  she  had  ever  made 
away  from  him.  David  Stewart  received 
a blow  that  made  him  set  his  teeth. 
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“Oh,  I couldn’t  read  it  again — I real- 
ly couldn’t,”  she  stammered. 

“Then  I will,”  declared  her  father. 

He  crossed  to  the  hearth-rug,  picked  up 
the  discarded  Banner,  and,  still  standing 
there,  read  the  story  aloud,  a little  un- 
steadily at  first  and  with  a momentary 
tendency  to  clear  his  throat,  then  as 
tenderly  and  as  understanding^  as  the 
author  herself  had  read  it.  And  as  he 
did  so  some  dim  realization  of  Olive’s 
dream  came  to  her  at  last.  For  here — 
oh,  here  indeed,  now  that  they  knew — 
were  the  wide-eyed  interest,  the  strained 
attention,  the  delight,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion which  she  had  seen  in  her  vision 
of  this  hour. 

“ It’s  beautiful,  dearest,”  said  her 
mother,  when  the  story  was  finished,  her 
sweet  voice  trembling.  “It’s  just  beau- 
tiful. David,  let  me  see  how  it  looks.” 

They  all  wanted  to  see  how  it  looked. 
Mr.  Stewart  returned  to  the  table  and 
spread  the  page  out  on  its  generous  sur- 
face, while  the  family  gathered  round  it, 
every  member  talking  at  once,  about  the 
type  and  the  heading,  the  style  of  the 
story,  the  plot  and  its  development. 
They  wanted  to  know  when  Olive  had 
written  it,  and  how  long  the  editor  had 
had  it,  and  what  he  had  said.  Their  ques- 
tions came  faster  than  she  could  answer 
them.  Their  eyes  were  shining,  their 
voices  eager  and  excited.  Olive’s  tears 
had  ceased,  but  she  took  only  a languid 
part  in  the  talk  that  flowed  around  her, 
replying  to  their  questions  as  briefly  as 
she  could.  Her  wounds  still  rankled, 
though  loving  hands  had  drawn  out  the 
barbs  so  unconsciously  planted. 

“ How  did  you  feel  when  you  opened 
the  paper  and  really  saw  yourself  in 
print  for  the  first  time?”  asked  her  aunt, 
curiously,  while  the  others  were  still 
staring  at  the  printed  page  with  fasci- 
nated eyes.  For  a moment  Olive  did 
not  reply.  In  a flash  of  memory  she  was 
seeing  again  the  dream  castle  she  had 
looked  upon  as  she  stood  alone  an  hour 
ago.  Had  it  been  only  an  hour  ago? 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  lived  a long,  long 
time  since  then.  At  last,  realizing  that 
they  were  all  waiting  for  her  reply — 

“ Funny,”  she  observed,  tersely,  and 


said  no  more,  but  crossed  the  room  list- 
lessly and  stood  with  her  back  to  them, 
staring  out  at  the  night.  Her  father 
and  mother  exchanged  a quick  glance. 
Then,  with  an  air  of  quick  decision,  her 
father  followed  her,  caught  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  turned  her  round  till  she 
faced  him. 

“ Now,  see  here,  Olive,  this  won’t  do,” 
he  said,  with  quiet  emphasis,  looking  at 
her  with  eyes  that  were  strangely  soft 
without  their  customary  twinkle.  “ If 
it  was  true  that  we  didn’t  like  your  story, 
and  you  needed  the  knock-down  blow  of 
this  experience,  I’d  let  you  take  it — for 
in  the  end  it  would  do  you  good.  But 
it  isn’t  true,  and  you  don’t  deserve  it.” 
He  stopped  for  a moment,  his  heart  con- 
tracting under  the  expression  in  her 
brown  eyes.  “ You  find  me  a pretty 
truthful  parent  on  the  whole,  don’t  you?” 
he  added,  when  he  could  speak  naturally. 

Olive  looked  up  at  him  as  a patient 
ready  for  an  operation  might  look  at  the 
surgeon  she  trusts. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  would  tell  a lie 
for  anything  in  the  world,”  she  told  him, 
with  conviction. 

“We-ell,  that’s  saying  a good  deal.” 
For  an  instant  Mr.  Stewart  looked  mild- 
ly embarrassed.  “I  don’t  know  that  I’d 
go  that  far,”  he  added.  “But  take  this 
from  me  as  a fact.  You’re  just  a little 
beginner;  you  know  that.  But  I think 
your  story  is  a remarkable  story  for  a 
girl  of  fifteen  to  write.  I don’t  believe 
anyone  of  fifteen,  anywhere,  could  write 
a better  one.  And  I’m  just  as  proud  of 
you  as  I can  be.” 

The  last  sentence  came  out  with  a 
gasp,  for  before  he  had  finished  speaking 
she  had  hurled  herself  into  his  arms. 

“ Oh,  father,  that’s  what  I wanted,” 
she  cried,  “to  have  you  say  that — and  I 
wanted  it  so  dreadfully!  I know  you 
wouldn’t  say  it  if  you  didn’t  mean  it — 
but  you  do — I know  you  do — and  I never 
was  so  happy  in  my  life!” 

He  kissed  her,  holding  her  close. 

“You’ll  print  a lot  of  stories  in  your 
time,  my  girl,”  he  said,  “but  I guess 
we’ll  never  get  quite  the  thrill  out  of 
any  of  them  that  we’ve  got  from  this 
one.” 
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I f ft  Wfll^  pif^fiiiif-j:.  #;f4i'l 

pi  nffcp  X<4  u^3 v4- : . :|i^l|M^:  ■■  v". j|^  $* 


TILE  lt?t  Chtixeik  t>o  called  a*  if  he 
; were  one  #£$«*$*>  xhtyea6b$?$  that 

PJgPia^ik^p^rt*  nurM>etyd  V.Iioa  be 

got  tired  af ,( ;-  &&’; 
e.jird(f  in  with  - Mr;  Atucdd  Beuneif  V l>eo& 
\u  his  harkd,  mwl  ioimd-  h ms  self  prtyiupi-- 
l,v  coofrumod  with  the  £&'  Cirisen.  They 
had  Z?cr$\.iiir  O.f  bring  pltyftjml  tor  Con- 
tro^iiHfe^  ttcrpaa  Hie  heiple^  form  pf  ifak 
.Easy  $i&i  the.  in  pU^k^'-kip^m 

Jxmru^ii^t^K'' < 

.:  t y?H^  f sny  is  that  bi*teiuf  of  .bur 
: Tug  ahu^ed  or  Uuufed  by  the 
who  hiTr^  wfitleri  about  us,  ffeer^  .was 
.laexift^  so  vtejll  appft*rf«P*<i  by 

its  visiiors,  -so  veil  lUHfcrsioud  as  a 
whole,  iiml  wIku  ip  i stif  rulers  too  J aa;  :;tm#- ; 
iiofif'^tofd  to  its  •’■gftoC  report 
voltage, ' Hr^  for  io^ynee,.  iyMr  Ben- 
yutlt  wluvlolce^a  fortnight  aiidnmre.of  his 
time  from  writing  the  mivef*  -aiui  plays 
which  the  public  e&muu  gel  enough  of, 
apparently,  amTglv^  |t  ie  a run  aprosB 
our  Jionntrj,  oud  tlipn  make*  a book 
ubmjt  ih:  a hook  that  1 think  cannot  be 
equ^fod  :t%#:,  Jit^ture.  of  trafel  for 

qu  I^k-xyitto^  ofeotvatiofi  Ujid  £%mej ' mf 
<j#rt  of  gn  u^tou^hhig  jtfhgfc  Wftd  vori^ty 
of  • facts,  for  subtle  perception  >>jf  national 
ebaractot,  upd  * 'ittf^|Jig^:t;‘c  hi  na-  ■ 

tional  tehTeratufejat*  apdwp.  ' 

t2d  :tTiri&ab  iriiHilen^d, 

“ who  tipik  ^ for  it.?  Whj> 

p£  Ikt*  hobfc  V* 

Thu  i«.t  fiibcin  bdied  In  hi*  head* 
long:  career  -#6  Qlhruptjyv  gutfjxd  in  silence 
for  h hiuh^tity;  Jhm  he  paji*5tHl  a TJtffe 
Icmj^cx  for  mtJeetion/  Thou  bo  said : 
w ITpOir  ltiy  i$ord,  I jj<ftrt  kn*yw  that  I 
hare  orftipitfnt  in  print, 

or  that  1 hare  heard  anything  of  the 
aort  esvepf  from  a vsho  H8id;  nt 

si^hf  -Of  the  book  that  she  would  Ukt* 
fo  put  but  Tealjy  pmv^  pit 

reason  for  wishing  to  tmrn  it.  Kip  tbere 
m\ mir  h^w- 

a tucit  cohture  which  she  e^pr^^xl  iri 
t Kxft ^ rxol ^yrit  iVtrm.jr  •'  vV  *"/ 

u P/  rboi^  '•bn  dblr/r  like  realuing  thkf  ^ 


be  saw  us  so  clearly  because  he  found. us 
a ^1:  (if  d^thi^iitalbKaiton  of  the  Fire 
Towt^,  ^.iid  .'.hipa.^If-'  a.  sort  d£  . pTeimti^c 
citi/cn  or  -inr  coimnomvcalth  b>'  yirUo 
i4  baviti^  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  r-cioutiidity  <>f  our  bourgeois  apothco’ 
iwa  I *3frat03®|MSr^hjr  friend  of  the  Easy 
Qb^if-  beri’r  puce  miiiiAg  that  tin:  y&o- 
ptoTuf  thbs*  English  Five  Tbwuw  were 
very  like  ibu  f^>ple  of  alidut.OFive  Hup- 
4t:ed  T lum  s s ml  Am e r ic  an  To.wiv£ — "■ 
v'-T Kot  quite  m ^ahy,n  eve 
interrupt.  :i;  but  Quite  enough  to  make  n# 
f%1  the  feikrw - townmiantob  ip  of  /^mte  af 
thq^o  bright,  agiiit  - niimled,  easy  « iimn- 
nPwd.  giiy.  praeti«_>al  ppoplo  of  bi^r? 

It  domit  umtfer  about  tho  uuoiber 
. of  tlio-  to^niB  in  either  hmmphtTeJ'  the 
lyr  f/itizen  retiirned.  ‘‘‘  The  thing  U that 
be  wte  peculiarly  well  ip^tlifiel  to  jt/d^ 
U'.  But  here  is  the  book  of  mic  of  the 
earliest-  tTaveWr^  attiong  ua/ ’ and  wo  were 
interested  to  observe  bow  the  pretty,  red 
cover  af  Mr.  Bennetts  handsome  dnf^ 
deoitno  hod  mysteriously  changed  t® 
tlie  sober  lu-cvn  i nU  ,vf  ^x|  enriy  nine- 

to^hth  - century  voUmie.  w:ith  khith 
lowed  leave*  and  print;  pf  -son ie what 
the.’  ^ame  cornplexhm.  H ouick  itself 

known  to  us  as  the  Trace?*  in  Amo>r* 

; ica , of  the  Marquis  .' 

ri sited’-  these  . $boreay-^;wb^h ; ilkyy  r^gily 
lepr^f  diorcW)  ‘ as  ,F.ri*%h;  ^dfiecr  ,i,ti  ; 
the  force  coming  fu  our  -a  hi  perhaps- 
Uhk,  salvation,  under  • They 

traVeis,  interkpexsed  wdh  . battles, 

• wui.  tho  ycHTU  i pretty 
well  the  wftofc  of  th^  tftirtwia  Stater : 
lately  eoitiuK^.  The  Waller  w&i  $<k, 
slurftled  bade  and  tVrtJe  iw  this  railroad 
fl  hif$  bet  we un  pint,  priidigia  u s xdties  u orth 
o.nd  south,  £v»a  and  -v/e-.t,  Tko  Mr. 

Bennett,  but  paeiiig  or  ^tumbliug  ^>UArlf 
how  ami  then  a lift, 
where  ilierc  wet?  earrinueuble  roads,  in 
the  coach  hO^pi table  iriuncL  He 

the  dhTep?Ut  provincial  capital v 
' jnn)  503onrncd  in  the  seats  uf  tbo  migh<>y  ' 
’:  -f he.  rich,  ibe  ehtg/iiif  ns-  people  of  that 
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sort  went  in  those  days.  Yet  with  the 
disadvantages  of  his  much  longer  stay 
and  much  more  deliberate  progress,  he 
saw  our  things  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Bennett 
himself. 

“In  fact,”  the  1st  Citizen  took  the 
words  which  we  were  going  to  say  out 
of  our  mouth,  “there  has  been  hardly 
any  observer,  of  the  many  and  many 
between  these  two,  who  surpasses  them  in 
perspicacity  and  fair  - mindedness.  Of 
these  two,  I should  say  that  the  later  was 
the  kinder,  that  the  signally  up-to-date 
Englishman  saw  us  less  censoriously  than 
the  ancien-regime  Frenchman  who  came 
to  help  us  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Englishman’s  ancestors,  or  ancestors’ 
king,  or  the  king’s  mistaken  ministers: 
one  can’t  be  too  precise  in  such  matters. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  we  were  the 
poetry,  the  romance  of  both  these  friend- 
ly visitors,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
convicting  us  of  much  more  poetry,  much 
more  romance  that  we  felt  or  feel  our- 
selves guilty  of.  M.  de  Chastellux,  when 
he  finds  us  most  to  his  mind,  finds  us  of 
much  the  same  pastoral  quality  as  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  does  in  his  history  of 
our  Revolution.  What  is  very  striking 
is  that  they  both,  M.  le  Marquis  and 
Sir  George,  divine  a truth  in  our 
past  conditions  which  has  escaped  our 
own  observers.  The  Englishman  sees 
the  charm,  only  too  evanescent,  of  our 
pioneering  or  early  agricultural  period, 
a democratic  grace,  caught  from  the 
easy  abundance,  the  grateful  return  of 
a new  land  to  the  hands  first  to  re- 
deem it  from  a desert,  and  to  discover 
its  fertility.  The  Frenchman,  with  aca- 
demic ideals  of  liberty  and  equality,  is 
constantly  coming  upon  the  evidences  of 
an  aristocratic  life  in  our  colonial  past: 
stately  mansions  and  noble  public  edifices ; 
a fashionably  dressed  society  with  elegant 
manners,  with  assemblies  and  all  stated 
forms  of  a generous  hospitality.  But  he 
is  too  honest  and  too  wise  a man  to  let 
you  suppose  there  is  nothing  else.  He 
distinguishes ; he  lets  you  into  the  secret 
that  the  ladies  of  Boston  are  more  culti- 
vated, and  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia 
have  more  style,  more  world;  that  the 
Virginians  and  the  Pennsylvanians  are 
not  of  the  same  high  aim  or  effect  as  the 
New-Englanders,  and  equally  he  abhors 
the  brutality  of  the  Southern  poor  whites 


and  the  sordidness  of  the  Middle  States 
Quakers.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  thinks  our  colonial  ladies  often 
rather  plain,  while  he  praises  their  sense 
and  virtue,  and  he  rates  the  morality  of 
all  classes  in  the  North  very  high;  when 
he  can’t  do  that  he  praises  their  human- 
ity and  the  true  affection  and  goodness  of 
their  family  life.  The  upper  classes  are 
socially  like  the  English  gentry,  but  they 
are  differenced  by  the  universal  habit  of 
business  which  sobers  and  steadies.  It’s 
in  the  people  who  work  for  their  living 
with  their  hands  at  their  trades  or  on 
their  farms  that  he  mostly  finds  the  New 
World  which  he  has  come  to  help  free 
from  the  Old.” 

“ That’s  all  very  well,  and  true 
enough,”  the  2d  Citizen  said,  not  to 
abandon  altogether  his  role  of  differer. 
“But  I don’t  see  why  he  says  our  soil 
is  poorer  than  the  European.” 

“Perhaps  it  was,”  we  suggested.  “It 
had  been  severely  used,  and,  as  he  says, 
nothing  had  been  done  to  restore  its 
primeval  fertility.  Besides,  he  knew  only 
the  soil  of  the  Eastern  colonies,  not 
of  the  Middle  West,  of  Iowa,  for  in- 
stance, where  a wayside  gulley  in  a field 
shows  it  five  or  six  feet  deep.” 

“Perhaps,”  the  2d  Citizen  admitted, 

“ but  I don’t  like  it.” 

“There  you  are  I”  the  1st  Citizen  ex- 
claimed. “ Our  greed  of  praise  is  enough 
to  discourage  any  foreigner  from  visit- 
ing us.” 

“I  wish  it  might,”  the  2d  Citizen  de- 
clared. “We  should  lose  very  little  by 
the  loss  of  their  praise.” 

“But  literature,”  we  hastened  to  ob- 
serve, “would  lose  a good  deal  if  it 
lacked  a book  so  brilliantly  interesting 
as  Mr.  Bennett’s.  Merely  as  an  achieve- 
ment in  letters,  it  is  so  striking  that  any 
people  might  be  proud  to  be  the  occasion 
of  it,  though  it  were  as  unfriendly  as  it 
is  friendly.  The  effect  is  as  if  what  his 
quick  eye  saw  his  hand  as  quickly  re- 
corded, and  both  unerringly  co-operated. 

If  he  had  done  nothing  but  discover  the 
American  house,  the  American  dwelling, 
with  its  absolute  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, his  book  would  be  a real  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  history.  What  a 
shock  of  surprise  his  recognition  of  our 
supremacy  in  that  matter  must  give  the 
average  English  reader!” 
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“Yes,  and  he  is  like  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux  in  finding  the  poetry,  the 
romance,  that  he  came  for,”  the  1st  Cit- 
izen rejoiced.  “He  couldn’t  have  found 
the  pastoral,  the  idyl  which  greeted  the 
friendly  eye  of  the  Frenchman  in  our 
colonial  conditions;  but  he  didn’t  come 
for  that.  He  came  for  the  Kiplingesque 
heroic  ballad,  the  dingdong,  the  hammer- 
and-tongs  epic,  the  mighty  and  lusty 
music  of  our  tremendous  civilization, 
and  he  found  that.  He  beheld  the  colos- 
sal people  ‘ getting  results  ’ whom  he 
expected  to  see,  and  he  found  the  phrase 
ready  to  greet  his  apt  and  instant  sense 
which  seized  upon  it  so  joyfully.  Till 
I saw  it  in  his  book  I did  not  know  how 
much  we  talked  about  ‘getting  results.’ 
The  wonder  of  his  discovery  is  that  it  is 
spiritually  commensurate  with  the  vast 
American  spaces  which  his  travel  cov- 
ered. No  other  observer  of  our  life 
seems  to  have  seen  with  equal  keenness 
New  York  and  Cambridge  and  Chicago. 
The  winning  valor  of  the  flat-dwelling 
young  wife  of  Manhattan,  and  the  genius 
of  the  housekeeping  matron  which  has 
compelled  the  house  of  the  academic 
suburb,  are  alike  apparent  to  him.  How 
did  the  man  ever  catch  the  gleam  of  so 
many  facets  of  our  swift-streaming  life? 
That  is  the  wonder  of  his  book,”  the  1st 
Citizen  declared;  and  we  now  perceived 
that  the  sober  volume  of  De  Chastellux 
had  brightened  again  to  the  vivid  red 
covers  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  book. 

The  2d  Citizen  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
put  down  in  his  contention.  “I’ll  allow 
all  that,  but  it  doesn’t  prove  that  we  are 
the  spoiled  favorites  of  the  foreign  ob- 
server. What  Frenchman  was  that  who 
said  just  now  that  we  put  our  feet  on 
the  dining-table?” 

“But  he  didn’t  believe  it!”  the  1st 
Citizen  protested. 

The  2d  Citizen  did  not  mind  him. 
“And  what  about  Mrs.  Trollope’s  book 
on  American  manners,  and  Dickens’s 
American  Notes?" 

The  1st  Citizen  looked  more  grieved 
than  troubled.  “ I thought,”  he  said, 
“that  we  had  condoned  the  offense  of 
Dickens  in  accepting  the  apology  which 
he  offered  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at 
the  end  of  his  last  visit  — perhaps  the 
most  patronizing  and  offensive  apology 
ever  offered  to  wounded  amour  propre. 


But  suppose  the  offense  still  rife:  wasn’t 
it  the  truth  in  it  that  hurt?  It  was  not 
handsome  of  Dickens  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  of  us,  perhaps;  but  we  could  say 
no  worse  of  it  upon  reflection  than,  ‘ All 
which,  though  I most  powerfully  and 
potently  believe,  yet  I hold  it  not  hon- 
esty to  have  it  so  set  down,’  and  we  did 
say  this  in  various  terms.  We  thought 
that  a man  whom  we  had  so  cumbered 
with  compliment  ought  to  have  done 
nothing  but  flatter  us  back,  and  he  did 
something  more.  Still,  if  we  recur  to 
his  book,  I believe  we  shall  find  it  kinder 
to  our  virtues  than  we  fancied  at  first 
in  our  rage  with  its  unkindness  to  our 
faults.  We  were  then  in  the  middle  con- 
dition, when  it  must  have  been  very 
difficult  for  any  foreigner  to  find  his 
poetry,  his  romance  in  us,  and  Dickens 
had  only  come  to  find  his  interest.  We 
had  emerged  from  the  colonial  simplicity 
and  gentility  which  charmed  De  Chastel- 
lux, and  had  not  yet  reached  the  world- 
shaking period  of  material  achievement, 
of  universal  comfort,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
We  were  raw,  unformed,  bumptious, 
braggart,  uncouth,  hobbledehoy,  at  our 
worst,  and  Dickens  could  not  help  seeing 
us  at  our  worst  as  well  as  our  best. 
With  Mrs.  Trollope  Fll  allow  it’s  a more 
difficult  proposition.  But  even  with  Mrs. 
Trollope,  if  it  were  not  that  she  seems 
never  to  have  heard  us  aright,  and  reports 
our  parlance  with  really  heart-breaking 
mistakenness,  one  must  be  very  brave 
to  declare  that  she  never  saw  us  aright. 
Probably  she  saw  us  rightly  enough ; 
nothing  she  reports  of  us,  except  our 
speech,  strikes  one  as  amiss,  and  if  she 
is  not  to  our  faults  a little  blind,  she 
was  to  our  virtues,  as  far  as  she  saw 
them,  very  kind.  But  we  were  then  try- 
ing to  enforce  a liberty  consistent  with 
a state  corrupted  both  North  and  South 
by  slavery,  and  an  equality  of  manner 
savagely  denied  and  derided  (as  it  is 
still)  by  glaring  inequality  of  condition. 

It  must  have  been  a hateful  country  to 
live  in  even  successfully;  to  live  in  un- 
successfully it  must  have  been  loath- 
some, worse  even  than  now,  when  open 
graft  has  replaced  self  - satisfied  sham. 
Mrs.  Trollope,  through  her  commercial 
failure,  had  much  to  bear,  and  woman- 
like she  allowed  us  to  share  her  burden.” 
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“I  don’t  see,”  the  2d  Citizen  took  up 
the  word,  “but  what  you  renounce  your 
contention  that  we  are  the  curled  darling 
of  foreign  observers.” 

“Why,  no,  I haven’t  nearly*  emptied 
the  bag  yet.  If  you  will  remember  that 
these  observers,  especially  when  they  were 
English,  had  to  reconcile  our  theory  of 
liberty  with  our  practice  of  slavery,  you 
will  see  what  difficulties  they  had  to  over- 
come in  praising  us  at  all.  They  came 
in  the  days  when  Englishmen  abhorred 
slavery  and  before  the  generous  hope  of 
our  national  disruption  by  the  Civil  War 
led  some  of  them  to  see  good  in  the  sec- 
tion where  it  was  a peculiar  institution. 
Afterward,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
South  might  triumph,  to  the  confusion 
of  democracy  everywhere  and  the  espe- 
cial advantage  of  England  through  our 
ruin,  they  came  to  look  leniently  on  the 
lash,  the  chain,  and  the  auction-block; 
but  as  yet  they  had  to  see,  with  what 
fortitude  they  could,  women  whipped, 
families  sold  asunder,  and  even  manacled 
together  in  the  tragical  southward  pro- 
cession of  the  slave  coffles;  they  had  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  dreadful  vision  to 
the  humanity  of  the  individual  slave- 
holder which  so  often  modified  the  in- 
humanity of  slavery.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  achievement  of  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  whose  book  was  long  anathema  with 
all  who  loved  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
When  you  come  to  read  it,  as  you  very 
well  may  with  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, it  must  be  with  amaze  that 
any  one  ever  saw  anything  but  the 
politest  good-will  in  it,  the  most  cour- 
teous praise  and  hesitating  censure.  No 
sufficient  motive  for  his  coming  among 
us  in  the  late  eighteen  twenties  and  early 
thirties  appears ; but  he  did  come  with  his 
wife  and  little  daughter,  and  traveled 
from  the  northern  cities  southwestward 
through  the  most  offensive  regions  of  our 
vain,  raw  republic  of  that  purblind  day, 
when  we  were  furthest  from  finding  our 
better  self  out  in  manners  and  morals. 
We  had  left  the  colonial  period  behind, 
and  were  yet  remote  from  such  nation- 
ality as  we  have  since  achieved ; but 
there  were  few  times  and  places  when 
Captain  Hall  did  not  see  promise  or 
excuse  for  us.  He  traveled  sometimes 
by  steamboat,  sometimes  by  stage-coach, 
sometimes  by  private  carriage,  on  ugly 


rivers  and  atrocious  roads,  but  he  was 
more  apt  than  not  to  experience  the  al- 
leviation of  tolerable  inns,  and  the  freest- 
handed  hospitality  in  the  dwellings  of 
hosts  who,  whether  present  or  absent, 
cordially  welcomed  him.  He  repaid  them 
with  an  appreciation  as  manly  as  it  is 
eager,  and  when  he  had  to  .censure  the 
hateful  conditions,  the  poor,  apologetic 
man  is  scrupulously  careful  to  account 
for  his  unpleasant  instances  as  excep- 
tional, or  as  nearly  exceptional  as  he 
can  make  them.  His  book  is  a study  of 
our  civilization  then  and  there  of  quite 
unique  value;  and  yet  who  has  not  heard 
of  it  as  a malicious  diatribe,  the  satire 
of  an  insolent  alien  prompt  to  misrepre- 
sent and  mock  us?  Confess  that  this 
is  your  own  impression  of  it!”  the  1st 
Citizen  demanded  of  the  2d  Citizen. 

“I  must  own  that  this  is  my  impres- 
sion,” the  2d  Citizen  candidly  admitted. 

“Well,  you  ought  to  read  his  book; 
everybody  ought  to  read  it,  and  read  it 
together  with  Mr.  Bennett’s  book.  In- 
stead of  being  held  up  to  general  obloquy, 
and  as  it  were  hung  in  effigy.  Captain 
Hall  ought  to  have  had  his  statue  erected 
in  the  national  capital  by  public  sub- 
scription.” 

“Then  your  idea,”  we  suggested,  “is 
that,  however  other  observers  have  been 
wanting  in  kindness  to  us,  Captain  Hall 
more  than  made  up  to  us  once  for  all?” 

“ My  idea  is  that  our  critics  have  every 
one  been  too  good  to  us;  that  they  have 
spared  the  rod  and  spoiled  a child  which 
has  been  the  better  for  every  stroke  of  it.” 

“And  your  objection  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
then,  is  that  he,  the  kindest  of  our 
critics,  has  done  us  the  most  mischief, 
or  is  likely  to  do  it  before  his  friendli- 
ness is  forgotten?” 

“I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Bennett! 
I find  his  book  so  true  that  sometimes  I 
think  we  deserve  his  amiability;  that 
his  mirror,  held  up  to  American  nature, 
reflects  so  few  faults  because  we  have 
so  few  left  to  reflect.  I would  like  to 
see  it  in  every  public  school  of  advanced 
grade,  and  made  a text-book  in  all  our 
schools  of  journalism  for  its  lessons  in 
the  highest  form  of  the  art.” 

The  2d  Citizen  looked  at  us  breath- 
lessly for  some  response,  such  as  he  could 
not  make,  and  we  said:  “Oh,  come! 
Aren’t  you  pushing  it  a little  beyond?” 
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ROMANCE  is  of  the  actual  rather 
than  of  an  ideal,  or  imagined, 
k world.  Strangeness  is  essential  to 
romance,  and  nothing  which  the  imag- 
ination creates  can  be  strange  or  alien. 
Travel  into  an  unknown  region  and 
among  peoples  with  unusual  customs 
brings  the  surprise  and  excitement  of 
romance.  Fancy  is  a roamer  rather  than 
a creator  and  may  produce  the  same 
effect,  simulatively,  fashioning  and  ap- 
pareling at  will  its  bewildering  scene. 
But  Fancy  does  not  need,  for  such  ef- 
fects, to  go  into  a far  country;  without 
changing  the  scene,  it  may  work  its  kind 
of  wonders  with  persons  and  circum- 
stances near  at  hand,  just  disguising 
them,  making  them  fit  into  a play. 

Indeed,  it  was  in  that  way  that  Comedy 
began,  before  it  got  upon  the  stage  and 
while  it  was  only  a village  roistering; 
it  was  the  enactment  of  a romantic  im- 
pulse which  indulged  in  all  the  vagaries 
of  inventive  fancy,  such  as  survived 
on  the  stage  in  the  old  Greek  comedy. 
Aristophanes,  with  his  fantastic  dis- 
guises, was  a romantic  relief  to  the  Greek 
tragedy  of  his  day,  for  tragedy,  though 
thrown  back  into  the  remote  past,  dwelt 
upon  what  was  impressively  familiar, 
making  it  still  more  so  to  the  Greek 
imagination;  it  was  intimately  affecting 
rather  than  romantic. 

The  wonders  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion have  always  this  familiarity.  It  is  not 
the  real  but  the  “ fake  ” ghost  that  seems 
alien.  The  embodiments  of  imagination 
in  human  faith  are  convincingly  real, 
more  homely  than  anything  in  outward 
neighborhood.  Shakespeare’s  tragedies 
have  a romance  denied  to  the  Greek,  be- 
cause they  are  not  religious  in  their 
associations,  and  they  include  fantasies 
which  belong  to  comedy. 

Bomance  came  into  literature  chiefly 
by  way  of  prose.  There  was  a vast  deal 
of  it  in  Herodotus’s  tales  and  descriptive 
sketches  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
had  to  an  unusual  degree  the  traveler’s 
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advantage  for  romantic  entertainment, 
such  as  Marco  Polo  had  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  his  stories  of  Cathay,  because 
he  uncovered  little-known  matters,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  this  advantage  by 
ingenious  selection. 

The  field  of  romance  is  that  of  foreign 
affairs.  Thus  we  have  a romantic  in- 
terest in  history,  or  even  in  geography, 
at  least  in  the  surprise  of  a first  reading. 
The  discovery  of  Nature’s  secrets  and 
of  new  countries  and  peoples,  mechanical 
inventions,  and  the  expansion  of  in- 
dividual and  social  consciousness,  lead 
ever  to  fresh  surprises  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  romance,  making  them  co- 
extensive with  those  of  the  visible  world 
in  so  far  as  that  world  still  holds  for  us 
a novel  disclosure. 

To  the  child  all  things,  appearances, 
and  movements  are  romantic,  until  by 
habit,  use,  and  memory  these  have  been 
domesticated,  losing  their  wild  and  for- 
eign aspects;  and  to  keep  up  the  illusive 
entertainment,  we  tell  him  fairy  and 
other  strange  tales,  multiply  his  toys,  in- 
creasing their  variety  and  complexity, 
giving  preference  to  mechanical  novelties, 
introducing  him  to  moving  pictures,  and 
incidentally  mingling  all  these  allure- 
ments with  the  very  romantic  process  of 
mind-making  going  on  within  him.  If 
he  is  an  urban  child,  he  visits  his  uncle'? 
or  grandfather’s  farm,  or  if  a rustic,  hi? 
city  relations;  partly  for  the  sake  of 
a novel  entertainment  he  is  sent  away 
from  home  to  school  and  perhaps  to  col- 
lege; and  if  he  is  free  to  choose  hU 
career,  it  shall  go  hard  with  him  to  escape 
the  ever-thickening  romance  of  our  pro- 
gressive time. 

The  surprises  of  the  actual  present  are 
more  than  a match  for  any  u old,  unhap- 
py, far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago." 
We  have  no  occasion,  if  we  had  the  time, 
to  quarrel  with  convention — that  smug 
stifler  of  romance  — when  in  so  many 
ways  we  are  breaking  new  ground,  and 
even  our  philosophy  weighs  anchor  and 
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commits  itself  to  an  “ eternal  flux.”  Nor 
are  we  afraid  of  either  resting  or  rusting 
in  a peace  so  heroic  that  it  eclipses  the 
old  types  of  heroism.  We  find  more 
exciting  novelty  in  celebrating  a centen- 
nial of  unbroken  peace  than  a hundred 
years’  war,  or  the  opening  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  than  any  foreign  conquest. 
There  are  greater  surprises  for  Arnold 
Bennett  visiting  America  than  were  af- 
forded to  its  original  discoverer — even  if 
it  had  been  the  Cathay  he  thought  it 
was.  The  European  mind  was  affected 
at  more  angles  of  strange  expectancy  by 
the  visits  of  Thomas  Edison  and  Mark 
Twain  than  it  was,  in  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  England,  by  the  first  appearance  of 
the  American  Indian. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
the  barbarian  and  the  provincial  must 
have  a keener  sense  of  surprise  than  the 
cosmopolitan  mind;  but  as  a matter  of 
fact,  a Vermont  mountain  community 
of  a century  ago  would  have  experienced 
less  astonishment  if  convincingly  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come  than  a more  sophisticated 
community  would  at  the  first  advent  of 
a steam-locomotive  or  even  a fire-engine. 
The  superstitious  easily  accept  the  mar- 
velous, which,  the  more  wonderful  it  is, 
responds  to  a more  homely  expectation. 
Cosmopolitanism  develops  the  sensibility 
to  novelty  to  such  a degree  that  it  must 
have  satisfaction  in  fiction  as  well  as 
in  fact. 

But  for  all  conditions  of  men  there  is 
one  so rt  of  romance,  pre-eminent  and 
dominant  — the  love  between  the  sexes, 
known  distinctively  as  “ romantic  love.” 
Thus  marriage  is  a foreign  affair,  as 
being  outside  the  home,  generally  out- 
side of  kinship,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tribal  ; and  subsequently  divorce  is  a 
further  specialization  of  the  romantic 
tendency,  at  least  on  the  part  of  man — 
it  is  sought  by  woman  more  often  for  the 
conservation  of  domestic  dignity.  Ro- 
mance is  especially  masculine.  Man  is 
pre-eminently  the  traveler  and  inventor. 
To  him  are  committed  all  foreign  affairs. 
Even  suffrage,  when  woman  shall  have 
attained  it,  will  only  give  her,  if  she 
remains  normal,  more  complete  scope  of 
domestic  economy  and  administration. 

When  we  attribute  curiosity  to  woman 
as  a distinguishing  characteristic,  we  do 


not  mean  by  it  a keen  interest  in  far- 
away and  strange  things,  but  quite  the 
opposite,  that  kind  of  interest  which  be- 
gets gossip,  and  makes  for  familiarity. 
Thus  one’s  gossip  is,  in  the  old  ver- 
nacular, one’s  “ familiar.”  We  have 
known  modem  instances  in  which  the 
types  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope,  as 
standing  respectively  for  man  and  wom- 
an, have  been  reversed,  and  many  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  sexes  that 
once  seemed  sharp  and  unalterable  have 
grown  faint  or  have  vanished  altogether; 
but  it  is  still  true  that  man  seeks  out 
new  inventions  and  chooses  eccentric  and 
novel  paths,  while  woman  is  chiefly  the 
domesticator,  bringing  everything  home. 

It  was  man  who  first  undertook  fiction 
— as  he  first  undertook  every  kind  of  lit- 
erature and  art  — and  he  gave  it  that 
romantic  stamp  which  brought  the  term 
“ Novel  ” into  use  as  designating  the 
result  of  his  adventure.  Until  woman 
entered  the  field,  it  was  assumed  that  she 
had  no  creative  imagination,  none  at 
least  which  could  give  her  distinction  in 
any  art;  and  after  she  entered  it,  not 
only  the  lateness  of  her  advent,  but  the 
narrow  scope  of  her  venture  and  her 
lack  of  bold  imaginative  projection,  made 
her  work  seem  a trailing  afterthought  of 
man’s  more  masterful  performance.  She 
was  spared  a more  unfavorable  compari- 
son because  man  himself  had  already  in- 
stituted the  novel  of  society,  for  the  first 
time  foregoing  downright  romance  and 
making  fiction  in  a way  a home  affair. 
Fortunately,  too,  she  followed  Richard- 
son, whose  field  she  could  take  and  easily 
make  livelier  and  more  interesting. 

Yet,  while  it  was  conceded  that  woman 
must  be  charming,  whatever  else  were 
denied  her  art,  the  question  remained, 
as  in  De  Quincey’s  classic  poser,  Could 
she  create?  It  is  no  longer  a question. 
Indeed,  in  literature  as  in  life,  we  must 
concede  that  woman  is  natively  and  es- 
sentially creative  — this  quality  in  her 
imaginative  work  showing  forth  purely, 
with  little  romantic  admixture. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is 
an  inquiry  which  pertains  to  art  general- 
ly and  involves  no  comparison  between 
the  sexes.  Really  our  inquiry  is  as  to 
the  relation  of  romance  to  the  creative 
activity  of  the  soul. 

The  difference  between  Imagination 
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and  Fancy  is  that  between  genius  and 
ingenuity  — between  creation  and  inven- 
tion. On  the  one  side  there  is  life,  and 
on  the  other  the  framework  of  existence 
as  it  is  presented  formally,  by  indirection 
and  reflection,  in  our  intellections  and 
contrivances.  Creative  activity,  which 
shapes  genetically,  according  to  no  given 
or  preconceived  pattern,  is  confronted 
within  its  own  economy  by  a contradic- 
tion to  itself,  by  a process  involving 
plan  and  artifice.  The  beginning  of 
definite  romance  is  in  the  sense  of 
strangeness  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
material  world  upon  a reflective  intel- 
ligence, and  the  romance  grows  with  the 
complexity  of  contacts  with  that  world 
and  with  other  intellects  similarly  de- 
veloped. The  romance  vanishes,  along 
with  consciousness  itself,  in  habitual 
repetition  and  automatism. 

Romance  is  not  confined  to  sensibility 
as  affected  by  new  and  strange  things; 
it  belongs  also  to  faculty  as  exercised 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  animal 
functioning  — to  the  conquest  and  ex- 
ploitation as  well  as  to  the  discovery  of 
new  worlds,  and  to  the  masterly  organ- 
ization of  physical  and  social  forces 
which  constitute  human  progress.  This 
is  the  heroic  side  of  romance;  and  here, 
too,  the  romance  vanishes  in  the  dull 
routine  of  perfunctory  convention,  when 
the  inventor  of  the  machine  is  displaced 
by  the  servitor,  and  the  master  builder 
of  a new  order  by  the  acolyte.  Buoyance 
yields  to  depression,  and  the  romantic  to 
the  serious,  and  there  is  no  relief  but 
through  the  levitation  of  a fresh  heroic 
impulse,  of  the  prophetic  vision  and  shap- 
ing of  a new  order. 

Romance,  then,  as  associated  with  real 
beginnings  in  the  creative  evolution  of 
humanism — for  there  is  no  genuine  be- 
ginning apart  from  creative  activity — is 
not  wholly  divorced  from  the  life  of  the 
soul,  though  it  is  thus  divorced  in  its 
strict  definition,  which  connects  it  with 
objective  and  phenomenal  novelty  rather 
than  with  newness  of  the  spirit — with 
strangeness  ratherthan  wonder.  Holding 
fast  to  this  distinction,  we  must  regard 
the  romantic  as  contradictory  to  the 
creative — that  is,  in  that  kind  of  contra- 
diction which  there  is  between  intellec- 
tion and  intuition,  between  relaxation 
and  tension,  between  radiant  phenomena, 


where  we  see  the  physical  elements  in 
their  bright  eccentricity  and  disintegra- 
tion, and  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
In  Nature  we  can  see  that  contradiction 
is  only  apparent,  but  in  humanity  there 
seems,  on  a casual  view,  to  be  a veritable 
schism  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
between  the  real  and  the  romantic,  or,  as 
the  “ religious”  would  say,  between  the 
soul  and  the  world.  This  is  because  in 
all  human  activities,  owing  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  will,  the  artificial,  perverse, 
and  even  monstrous  come  so  much  into 
the  foreground.  Nevertheless,  the  soul, 
denying  itself  only  to  atrophy  and  in- 
difference, has  always  inclined  toward 
every  heroic  impulse,  seeing  beneath  its 
perverted  and  disguised  humanity  the 
real  humanity  to  come. 

Thus  romance  takes  the  long  way 
home.  It  began  in  antipathies.  The 
stranger  was  an  enemy  and  a barbarian, 
the  man  of  another  faith  an  infidel,  for- 
ever to  be  antagonized  in  holy  warfare. 
The  sense  of  strangeness  in  others  was 
blended  with  that  of  self-superiority ; and 
this  was  an  appreciable  part  of  its  enter- 
tainment, being  also  an  excuse  for  con- 
tempt, if  not  for  aggression.  It  is  not 
long  ago  that  the  foreign  visitor  showed 
the  keenest  relish  for  what  he  deemed 
barbarian  in  the  manners  of  his  hosts — 
barbarian  because  unlike  his  own — and 
he  was  correspondingly  appreciated  as 
guest  in  the  degree  that  his  own  peculi- 
arities afforded  a like  satisfaction.  The 
lure  of  romantic  curiosity  became  the 
prey  of  romantic  exploitation.  For  many 
ages  this  seemed  the  case  in  romantic 
love;  but  here,  in  due  time,  romance 
yielded  to  the  reality  of  home.  In  the 
long  course  of  history  it  yields  to  hu- 
manism. 

It  is  of  this  humanism,  of  the  creative 
life  of  the  soul,  that  sympathy  and  tol- 
erance are  born.  Faith,  imagination,  and 
the  creative  reason  that  for  so  long  fol- 
lowed human  wanderings  in  the  world 
of  matter  and  of  mind — as  if  the  soul 
wanted  room  and  gloried  in  spatial  ex- 
pansion— have  at  length  brought  the 
wanderer  home,  leading  him  from  the 
sense  of  outward  strangeness  to  that  of 
the  real  and  intensive  wonder  of  life  it- 
self, and  from  his  emphasis  upon  differ- 
ences, so  allied  with  his  individual  con- 
ceits, to  catholicity  of  sympathy. 
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than  jerky  automata,  each  with  its  attached 
tag  of  psychological  exposition.  At  the  end 
of  a year's  work  she  had  not  had  a single 
story  accepted. 

Out  of  loyalty  to  her  native  city,  Mrs. 
Jason  sent  her  stories  first  to  Boston’s  best 
publication,  then  elsewhere  to  a few  less 
worthy  ones.  She  had  chosen  for  her 
pseudonym  “ John  Hornby,”  which  sounded, 
she  thought,  dignified  and  strong. 

Her  husband  continued  admiringly  sym- 
pathetic; too  sympathetic,  in  fact.  She  grew 
weary  of  hearing  him  reiterate  that  editors 
invariably  prefer  more  ginger.  In  her  heart 
she  knew  it  was  not  true.  She  realized  that 
she  had  still  much  to  learn. 

There  came  an  autumn  day  of  wind-driven 
clouds,  permeated  with  the  tang  of  burn- 
ing leaves,  vivid  and  stimulating.  Mrs. 
Jason  seated  herself  with  unusual  reluctance 
at  her  desk,  but  none  the  less  set  resolutely 
to  work  upon  a new  story  to  be  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  Henry  James.  She  inked  her 
pen  and  held  it  poised  above  the  paper. 
Once  again  she  but  glanced  out  at  the 
carnival  of  whirling  leaves,  looked  long,  was 
lost.  So  might  one  of  her  own  ancestors, 
hesitating  for  a fatal  moment  before  the 
meeting-house,  have  missed  the  sermon  and 
lost  his  soul  to  boot,  conveyed  willy-nilly 
from  thence  by  a mocking  band  of  the 
witches  he  had  scorned.  A whole  company 
of  dreams  came  in  cavalcade  and  bore  Mrs. 
Jason  away.  For  an  hour  she  forgot  that 
she  was  as  a living  stream  of  culture  in  a 
barren  land  far  from  the  source,  a distin- 
guished alumna  of  the  first  among  women’s 
colleges,  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother. 
She  wandered  blissful  and  unashamed 
through  that  land  dear  to  sentimental  ro- 
mance, where  all  men  save  the  villain  are 
handsome  and  brave,  and  the  beautiful 
heroine  undergoes  infinite  peril  before  ac- 
companying to  the  altar  the  handsomest  and 
bravest.  There  was  secret  embassy  and  open 
combat.  Swords  Mashed,  steeds  neighed, 
princes  and  swashbuckling  roisterers  paid 
her  homage.  It  was  like  an  atavistic  return 
to  a lower,  unsophisticated  state  of  culture. 
Scarcely  conscious  that  she  did  so,  Mrs. 
Jason  began  to  write  for  the  first  time  with 
the  naive,  confident  delight  of  a child  in  its 
own  imaginings. 

At  half-past  twelve  the  children  came 
trooping  in,  and  Mrs.  Jason  hastily  turned 
her  attention  to  the  belated  luncheon.  She 
knew  this  new  story  was  like  nothing  she 
had  hitherto  written.  She  believed  that  it 
was  good. 

In  due  course  Mrs.  Jason’s  manuscript 
came  back  from  Boston,  but  this  time  with 
a marginal  note  scribbled  by  the  editor.  It 
read,  “Try  the  Fireside  Flame , Kansas 
City.”  If,  as  seems  probable,  this  was  a 
shaft  of  irony  despatched  by  the  long-suffer- 
ing man  of  letters,  it  missed  its  mark.  Mrs. 
Jason  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
Fireside  Flame.  She  knew  only  that  advice 
proffered  by  the  great  editor  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed humbly  and  gratefully.  She  sent  her 
story  to  the  Fireside  Flame  even  before 


ordering  a sample  copy  from  her  news- 
dealer. 

On  one  and  the  same  day  Mrs.  Jason  re- 
ceived the  copy  of  the  Fireside  Flame  and  a 
letter  from  its  editor  accepting  her  story. 
He  wrote  that  he  would  like  to  see  more  of 
her  work,  being  always  in  need  of  tales  of 
pure  love  and  thrilling  adventure,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  magic  words,  “ You  will 
soon  receive  our  check.” 

When  Mrs.  Jason  turned  her  attention  to 
the  paper  itself,  she  suffered  a dreadful  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  combined  with  fears  for 
the  sanity  of  the  Boston  editor.  It  was  a 
lurid,  sensational  sheet,  printed  on  wretched, 
malodorous  paper,  and  illustrated  by  cheap 
cuts  of  villainous  appearance.  She  deter- 
mined to  write  at  once  demanding  her  story 
back.  And  yet — Helen  did  need  a new  sash, 
and  Roger’s  boots — She  had  used  her 
pseudonym.  She  wondered  how  much  they 
would  pay.  After  consideration,  she  decided 
to  let  the  matter  rest. 

When  at  last  the  check  (for  eight  dollars) 
came,  Mrs.  Jason  told  her  husband,  for  to 
cash  it  in  Bunstable  would  have  meant  to 
publish  her  cultural  predicament  abroad. 
He  astonished  her  by  expressing  unalloyed 
delight  even  after  he  had  examined  the 
Fireside  Flame. 

“ It’s  not  at  all  bad,”  he  declared.  “ Write 
for  it  till  you’ve  learned  the  trick.  It  can’t 
do  any  harm.” 

Mrs.  Jason  continued  to  write  stories  for 
the  Fireside  Flame . Her  husband  read  and 
praised  each  one,  and  in  addition,  as  she 
soon  noticed  with  a shudder  of  apprehension, 
conscientiously  devoured  the  entire  contents 
of  the  numbers  containing  them.  He  never 
had  cared  for  her  literary  gods,  Meredith 
and  James;  none  the  less,  she  felt  the  guilt 
of  ail  accomplice  in  his  downfall.  She  then 
thought  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Fire - 
side  Flame  bv  sending  in  some  of  her  earlier, 
finely  wrought,  psychological  studies  The 
result  was  not  encouraging.  The  editor 
ended  his  note  of  curt  refusal  with  the  em- 
phatic statement  that  his  subscribers  would 
never  stand  for  that  sort  of  high  brow  stuff. 

After  all,  the  money  she  earned  was  so  de- 
lightfully usable.  It  paid  for  Helen’s  sash, 
Roger’s  baseball  outfit,  Margery’s  character 
doll,  and,  as  well,  for  a new  volume  of 
Maeterlinck,  but  best  of  all  for  a splendid 
willow  plume.  The  latter  graced  her  spring 
hat,  which  she  wore  at  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Hypsophryrian  Club  when  she  read  her 
paper  on  “ The  Function  of  the  Home  in  the 
Education  of  the  Child.”  The  president, 
Mrs.  Henry  Billings,  wore  a plume  of  lesser 
magnitude  and  a gown  of  a shade  of  gray 
which  made  her  sallow  skin  look  like  yellow 
leather. 

Mrs.  Billings,  large  of  feature,  emphatic  in 
manner,  possessed  unusual  talent  for  making 
people  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  always 
ostensibly  for  their  own  good.  On  this  occa- 
sion. when  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  had  been 
tendered  Mrs.  Jason,  she  announced  that 
she  desired  to  speak  on  a matter  of  grave 
importance.  Her  remarks  follow,  in  part: 
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The  Coryston  Family 

A NOVEL 

BY  MRS . HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  front 
of  the  Strangers’  Gallery  were  near- 
ing six.  The  long-expected  intro- 
ductory speech  of  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  new  Land  Bill  was  over,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  on  his  feet. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  full  and 
excited.  The  side  galleries  were  no  less 
crowded  than  the  benches  below,  and 
round  the  entrance-door  stood  a compact 
throng  of  members  for  whom  no  seats 
were  available.  With  every  sentence,  al- 
most, the  speaker  addressing  the  House 
struck  from  it  assent  or  protest ; cheers 
and  counter-cheers  ran  through  its  ranks; 
while  below  the  gangway  a few  passionate 
figures  on  either  side,  the  freebooters  of 
the  two  great  parties,  watched  one  another 
angrily,  sitting  on  the  very  edge  of  their 
seats,  like  arrows  drawn  to  the  string. 

Within  that  privileged  section  of  the 
Ladies’  Gallery  to  which  only  the 
Speaker’s  order  admits,  there  was  no 
less  agitation  than  on  the  floor  below, 
though  the  signs  of  it  were  less  evident. 
Some  half  a dozen  chairs  placed  elose 
against  the  grille  were  filled  by  dusky 
forms,  invisible,  save  as  a dim  patchwork, 
to  the  House  beneath  them — women  with 
their  faces  pressed  against  the  lattice- 
work which  divided  them  from  the  Cham- 


ber, endeavoring  to  hear  and  see,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  placed  in  their  way 
by  a graceless  Commons.  Behind  them 
stood  other  women,  bending  forward 
sometimes  over  the  heads  of  those  in 
front,  in  the  feverish  effort  to  catch  the 
words  of  the  speech.  It  was  so  dark  in 
the  little  room  that  no  inmate  of  it  could 
be  sure  of  the  identity  of  any  other  un- 
less she  was  close  beside  her;  and  it  was 
pervaded  by  a constant  soft  frou-frou  of 
silk  and  satin,  as  persons  from  an  inner 
room  moved  in  and  out,  or  some  lady 
silently  gave  up  her  seat  to  a new-comer, 
or  one  of  those  in  front  bent  over  to 
whisner  to  a friend  behind.  The  back- 
ground of  all  seemed  filled  with  a shadowy 
medley  of  plumed  hats,  from  which  some- 
times a face  emerged  as  a shaft  of  faint 
light  from  the  illumined  ceiling  of  the 
House  struck  upon  it. 

The  atmosphere  was  very  hot,  and 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  violets,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a large  bunch  worn 
by  a slim  standing  girl.  Tn  front  of  the 
girl  sat  a lady  who  was  evidently  absorbed 
in  the  scene  below.  She  rarely  moved,  ex- 
cept occasionally  to  put  up  an  eyeglass  the 
better  to  enable  her  to  identify  some  face 
on  the  Parliamentary  benches,  or  the  au- 
thor of  some  interruption  to  the  Speaker. 

Area n while  the  girl  held  her  hands  upon 
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the  back  of  the  lady’s  chair,  and  once 
or  twice  stooped  to  speak  to  her. 

Next  to  this  pair,  but  in  a corner  of 
the  gallery,  and  occupying  what  seemed 
to  be  a privileged  and  habitual  seat,  was 
a woman  of  uncouth  figure  and  strange 
head-gear.  Since  the  Opposition  leader 
had  risen,  her  attention  had  wholly  wan- 
dered. She  yawned  perpetually,  and 
talked  a great  deal  to  a lady  behind 
her.  Once  or  twice  her  neighbor  threw 
her  an  angry  glance.  But  it  was  too 
dark  for  her  to  see  it;  though  if  she  had 
seen  it  she  would  have  paid  no  attention. 

“ Lady  Coryston!”  said  a subdued  voice. 
The  lady  sitting  in  front  of  the  girl 
turned  and  saw  an  attendant  beckoning. 

The  girl  moved  toward  him,  and  re- 
turned. 

“ What  is  it,  Marcia  ?” 

“ A note  from  Arthur,  mamma.” 

A slip  of  paper  wTas  handed  to  Lady 
Coryston,  who  read  it  in  the  gloom  with 
difficulty.  Then  she  whispered  to  her 
daughter : 

“ He  hopes  to  get  his  chance  about 
seven;  if  not  then,  after  dinner.” 

“I  really  don’t  think  I can  stay  so 
long,”  said  the  girl,  plaintively.  “ It’s 
dreadfully  tiring.” 

“ Go  when  you  like,”  said  her  mother,  in- 
differently. “ Send  the  car  back  for  me.” 

She  resumed  her  intent  listening  just 
as  a smart  sally  from  the  speaker  below 
sent  a tumultuous  wave  of  cheers  and 
counter-cheers  through  his  audience. 

“ He  can  be  such  a buffoon — can’t  he  ?” 
said  the  stout  lady  in  the  corner  to  her 
companion,  as  she  yawned  again.  She 
had  scarcely  tried  to  lower  her  voice.  Her 
remark  was,  at  any  rate,  quite  audible  to 
her  next-door  neighbor,  who  again  threw 
her  a swift,  stabbing  look,  of  no  more 
avail,  however,  than  its  predecessors. 

“ Who  is  that  lady  in  the  corner — do 
you  mind  telling  me?” 

The  query  was  timidly  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  Marcia  Coryston  by  a veiled  lady, 
who  on  the  departure  of  some  other  per- 
sons had  come  to  stand  beside  her. 

“ She  is  Mrs.  Prideaux,”  said  Miss 
Coryston,  stiffly. 

“The  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister!” 
The  voice  showed  emotion. 

Marcia  Coryston  looked  down  upon  her 
questioner  with  an  air  that  said,  “A 
country  cousin,  I suppose.” 


But  she  whispered,  civilly  enough : 
“Yes.  She  always  sits  in  that  comer. 
Weren’t  you  here  when  he  was  speaking?” 

“ No — I’ve  not  long  come  in.” 

The  conversation  dropped  just  as  the 
voice  of  the  orator  standing  on  the  left 
of  the  Speaker  rose  to  his  peroration. 

It  was  a peroration  of  considerable  elo- 
quence, subtly  graduated  through  a ris- 
ing series  of  rhetorical  questions,  till  it 
finally  culminated  and  broke  in  the  ring- 
ing sentences : 

“ Destroy  the  ordered  hierarchy  of  Eng- 
lish land,  and  you  will  sweep  away  a 
growth  of  centuries,  which  would  not  be 
where  it  is  if  it  did  not  in  the  main 
answer  to  the  needs  and  reflect  the  char- 
acter of  Englishmen.  Reform  and  de- 
velop it  if  you  will;  bring  in  modern 
knowledge  to  work  upon  it;  change,  ex- 
pand, without  breaking  it;  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  property,  while  enormously  dif- 
fusing property;  help  the  peasant  without 
slaying  the  landlord;  in  other  words,  put 
aside  rash,  meddlesome  revolution,  and 
set  yourselves  to  build  on  the  ancient 
foundations  of  our  country  what  may  yet 
serve  the  new  time!  Then  you  will  have 
an  English , a national  policy.  It  happens 
to  be  the  Tory  policy.  Every  principle 
of  it  is  violated  by  the  monstrous  bill  you 
have  just  brought  in.  We  shall  oppose 
it  by  every  means  and  every  device  in 
our  power!” 

The  speaker  sat  down  amid  an  ovation 
from  his  own  side.  Three  men  on  the 
Liberal  side  jumped  up,  hat  in  hand, 
simultaneously.  Two  of  them  subsided 
at  once.  The  third  began  to  speak. 

A sigh  of  boredom  ran  through  the 
latticed  gallery  above,  and  several  persons 
rose  and  prepared  to  vacate  their  places. 
The  lady  in  the  corner  addressed  some 
further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
speech  which  had  just  concluded  to  an 
acquaintance  who  came  up  to  greet  her. 
“ Childish!— positively  childish!” 

Lady  Coryston  caught  the  words,  and 
as  Mrs.  Prideaux  rose  with  alacrity  to  go 
into  the  Speaker’s  private  house  for  a 
belated  cup  of  tea,  her  Tory  neighbor 
beckoned  to  her  daughter  Marcia  to  take 
the  vacant  chair. 

“ Intolerable  woman !”  she  said,  draw- 
ing a long  breath.  “And  they’re  in  for 
years!  Heaven  knows  what  we  shall  all 
have  to  go  through.” 
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“ Horrible  !”  said  the  girl,  fervently. 
“She  always  behaves  like  that.  Yet  of 
course  she  knew  perfectly  who  you  were.” 

“ Arthur  will  probably  follow  this  man,” 
murmured  Lady  Coryston,  returning  to 
her  watch. 

“ Go  and  have  some  tea,  mother,  and 
come  back.” 

“ No ; I might  miss  his  getting  up.” 

There  was  silence  a little.  The  House 
was  thinning  rapidly,  and  half  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Ladies’  Galleries  had  ad- 
journed to  the  tea-rooms  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  corridor.  Marcia  could  now 
see  her  mother’s  face  more  distinctly  as 
Lady  Coryston  sat  in  a brown  study,  not 
listening,  evidently,  to  the  very  halting 
gentleman  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
House,  though  her  eyes  still  roamed  the 
fast  emptying  benches. 

It  was  the  face  of  a woman  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty.  The  complexion  was 
extremely  fair,  with  gray  shades  in  it. 
The  eyes,  pale  in  color  but  singularly 
imperious  and  direct,  were  sunk  deep 
under  straight  brows.  The  nose  was  long, 
prominent,  and  delicately  sharp  in  the 
nostril.  These  features,  together  with  the 
long  upper  lip  and  severely  cut  mouth 
and  chin,  the  slightly  hollow  cheeks  and 
the  thin  containing  oval  of  the  face,  set 
in  pale  and  still  abundant  hair,  made  a 
harsh  yet,  on  the  whole,  handsome  im- 
pression. There  was  at  Coryston,  in  the 
gallery,  a picture  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  in 
her  later  years  to  which  Lady  Coryston 
had  been  often  compared;  and  she,  who 
as  a rule  disliked  any  reference  to  her 
personal  appearance,  did  not,  it  was  some- 
times remarked,  resent  this  particular 
comparison.  The  likeness  was  carried  fur- 
ther by  Lady  Coryston ’s  tall  and  gaunt 
frame,  by  her  formidable  carriage  and 
step,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  long- 
fingered hands.  In  dress  also  there  was 
some  parallel  between  her  and  the  Queen 
of  many  gowns.  Lady  Coryston  seldom 
wore  colors,  but  the  richest  of  black  silks 
and  satins  and  the  finest  of  laces  were 
pressed  night  and  day  into  the  service 
of  her  masterful  good  looks.  She  made 
her  own  fashions.  Amid  the  large  and  be- 
feathered  hats  of  the  day,  for  instance, 
she  alone  wore  habitually  a kind  of  coif 
made  of  thin  black  lace  on  her  fair  hair, 
the  lappets  of  which  were  fastened  with 
a diamond  close  beneath  her  chin.  For 


the  country  she  invented  modifications  of 
her  London  dress,  which,  while  loose  and 
comfortable,  were  scarcely  less  stately. 
And  whatever  she  wore  seemed  always 
part  and  parcel  of  her  formidable  self. 

In  Marcia’s  eyes  her  mother  was  a won- 
derful being  — oppressively  'wonderful — 
whom  she  could  never  conveniently  for- 
get. Other  people’s  mothers  were,  so  to 
speak,  furniture  mothers.  They  became 
the  chimney  - corner  or  the  sofa ; they 
looked  well  in  combination,  gave  no 
trouble,  and  could  be  used  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  But  Lady 
Coryston  could  never  be  used.  On  the 
contrary,  her  husband — while  he  lived — 
her  three  sons,  and  her  daughter  had  al- 
ways appeared  to  her  in  the  light  of  so 
many  instruments  of  her  own  ends. 
Those  ends  were  not  the  ends  of  other 
women.  But  did  it  very  much  matter? 
Marcia  would  sometimes  reluctantly  ask 
herself.  They  seemed  to  cause  just  as 
much  friction  and  strife  and  bad  blood 
^s  other  people’s  ends. 

As  the  girl  sat  silent,  looking  down  on 
the  bald  heads  of  a couple  of  Ministers  on 
the  Front  Bench,  she  was  uneasily  con- 
scious of  her  mother  as  of  some  charged 
force  ready  to  strike.  And,  indeed,  given 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  on  that 
particular  afternoon,  nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  blows  of  some  kind 
before  long.  . . . 

“ You  see  Mr.  Lester?”  said  her  mother, 
abruptly.  “ I thought  Arthur  would  get 
him  in.” 

Marcia’s  dreaminess  departed.  Her 
eyes  ran  keenly  along  the  benches  of 
the  Strangers’  Gallery  opposite  till  they 
discovered  the  dark  head  of  a man  who 
was  leaning  forward  on  his  elbows,  close- 
ly attentive  apparently  to  the  debate. 

“ Has  he  just  come  in?” 

“A  minute  or  two  ago.  It  means,  I 
suppose,  that  Arthur  told  him  he  expected 
to  be  up  about  seven.  ^Yhen  will  this 
idiot  have  done!”  said  Lady  Coryston,  im- 
patiently. 

But  the  elderly  gentleman  from  the 
Highlands,  to  whom  she  thus  unkindly 
referred,  went  on  humming  and  hawing 
as  before,  while  the  House  slumbered  or 
fidgeted,  hats  well  over  noses  and  legs 
stretched  to  infinity. 

“Oh,  there  is  Arthur!”  cried  Marcia, 
having  just  discovered  her  brother  among 
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the  shadows  under  the  gallery  to  the  left. 
“ I couldn’t  make  him  out  before.  One 
can  see  he’s  on  wires.” 

For  while  everybody  else,  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  two  opening  speeches, 
which  was  now  running  its  course 
through  the  crowded  lobbies  outside,  had 
sunk  into  somnolence  within  the  House 
itself,  the  fair-haired  youth  on  whom  her 
eyes  were  bent  was  sitting  erect  on  the 
edge  of  his  seat,  papers  in  hand,  his  face 
turned  eagerly  toward  the  Speaker  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  His  attitude 
gave  the  impression  of  one  just  about  to 
spring  to  his  feet. 

But  Marcia  was  of  opinion  that  he 
would  still  have  to  wait  some  time  before 
springing.  She  knew  the  humming  and 
hawing  gentleman — had  heard  him  often 
before.  He  was  one  of  those  plagues  of 
debate  who  rise  with  ease  and  cease  with 
difficulty.  She  would  certainly  have  time 
to  get  a cup  of  tea  and  come  back.  So 
with  a word  to  her  mother  she  groped 
her  way  through  the  dark  gallery  across 
the  corridor  toward  a tea-room.  But  at 
the  door  of  the  gallery  she  turned  back. 
There  through  the  lattice  which  shuts  in 
the  Ladies’  Gallery,  right  across  the 
House,  she  saw  the  Strangers’  Gallery 
at  the  other  end.  The  man  whose  head 
had  been  propped  on  his  hands  when  she 
first  discovered  his  presence  was  now  sit- 
ting upright,  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
straight  at  herself,  though  she  knew  well 
that  no  one  in  the  Ladies’  Gallery  was 
really  visible  from  any  other  part  of  the 
House.  His  face  was  a mere  black-and- 
white  patch  in  the  distance.  But  she 
imagined  the  clear,  critical  eyes,  their 
sudden  frown  or  smile. 

“I  wonder  what  7i e’ll  think  of  Arthur’s 
speech — and  whether  he’s  seen  Coryston. 
I wonder  whether  he  knows  there’s  going 
to  be  an  awful  row  to-night.  Coryston’s 
mad !” 

Coryston  was  her  eldest  brother,  and 
she  was  very  fond  of  him.  But  the  way 
he  had  been  behaving! — the  way  he  had 
been  defying  mamma ! — it  was  really 
ridiculous.  What  could  he  expect  ? 

She  seemed  to  be  talking  to  the  distant 
face,  defending  her  mother  and  herself, 
with  a kind  of  unwilling  deference. 

“ After  all — do  I really  care  what  he 
thinks?” 

She  turned  and  went  her  way  to  the 


tea-room.  As  she  entered  it,  she  saw  some 
acquaintances  at  the  farther  end,  who 
waved  their  hands  to  her,  beckoning  her 
to  join  them.  She  hastened  across  the 
room,  much  observed  by  the  way,  and 
conscious  of  the  eyes  upon  her.  It  was  a 
relief  to  find  herself  among  a group  of 
chattering  people. 

Meanwhile  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
three  ladies  were  finishing  their  tea.  Two 
of  them  were  the  wives  of  Liberal  Min- 
isters— by  name,  Mrs.  Verity  and  Mrs. 
Frant.  The  third  was  already  a well- 
known  figure  in  London  society  and  in 
the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  Ladies’  Gallery,  the  Terrace,  the  din- 
ing-rooms— though  she  was  but  an  un- 
married girl  of  two-and-twenty.  Quite 
apart,  however,  from  her  own  qualities 
and  claims,  Enid  Glenwilliam  was  con- 
spicuous as  the  only  daughter  of  the  most 
vigorously  hated  and  ardently  followed 
man  of  the  moment — the  North  Country 
miner’s  agent,  who  was  now  England’9 
Finance  Minister. 

“ You  saw  who  that  young  lady  was  V9 
said  Mrs.  Frant  to  Miss  Glenwilliam.  “ I 
thought  you  knew  her.” 

“ Marcia  Coryston  ? I have  ju9t  been 
introduced  to  her.  But  she  isn’t  allowed 
to  know  me!”  The  laugh  that  accom- 
panied the  words  had  a pleasant,  childish 
chuckle  in  it. 

Mrs.  Frant  laughed  also. 

“ Girls,  I suppose,  have  to  do  what 
they’re  told,”  she  said,  dryly.  “ But  it 
was  Arthur  Coryston,  wasn’t  it,  who  sent 
you  that  extra  order  for  to-day,  Enid  ?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  girl  again;  “but 
I am  quite  certain  he  didn’t  tell  his 
mother!  We  must  really  be  civil  and  go 
back  to  hear  him  speak.  His  mother  will 
think  it  magnificent,  anyway.  She  prob- 
ably wrote  it  for  him.  He’s  quite  a nice 
boy — but — !” 

She  shook  her  head  over  him,  softly 
smiling  to  herself.  The  face  which 
smiled  had  no  very  clear  title  to  beauty, 
but  it  was  arresting  and  expressive  and 
it  had  beautiful  points.  Like  the  girl’s 
figure  and  dress,  it  suggested  a self-con- 
scious, fastidious  personality:  egotism, 
with  charm  for  its  weapon. 

“ I wonder  what  Lady  Coryston  thinks 
of  her  eldest  son’s  performances  in  the 
papers  this  morning!”  said  lively  little 
Mrs.  Frant.  throwing  up  hands  and  eyes. 
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Mrs.  Verity,  a soft,  faded  woman  with 
literary  tastes,  smiled  responsively. 

“ They  can’t  be  exactly  dull  in  that 
family,”  she  said.  “ I’m  told  neither 
Lord  Coryston  nor  his  mother  ever  listens 
to  a word  the  other  says.  She  is  the  real 
thing!  When  Toryism  dies  there  ought 
to  be  a monument  in  Pall  Mall  with  Lady 
Coryston  as  the  funeral  muse.” 

“ I think  I’ll  bet  that  Lady  Coryston 
will  make  Lord  Coryston  listen  to  a few 
remarks  on  that  speech!”  laughed  Enid 
Glenwilliam.  “ Is  there  such  a thing  as 
matria  potestas f I’ve  forgotten  all  the 
Latin  I learned  at  Cambridge,  so  I don’t 
know.  But  if  there  is,  that’s  what  Lady 
Coryston  stands  for.  How  splendid — to 
stand  for  anything — nowadays!” 

The  three  fell  into  an  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  Coryston  family  and  their 
characteristics.  Enid  Glenwilliam  can- 
vassed them  all  at  least  as  freely  as  her 
neighbors.  But  every  now  and  then  little 
Mrs.  Frant  threw  her  an  odd  look,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ Am  I really  taken  in  ?” 

Meanwhile  a very  substantial  old  lady, 
scarcely  less  deliberate  and  finely  finished, 
in  spite  of  her  size,  than  Lady  Coryston 
herself,  had  taken  a chair  beside  her  in 
the  gallery,  which  was  still  very  empty. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  panting  a little 
and  grasping  Lady  Coryston’s  wrist  with 
a plump  hand  on  which  the  rings  sparkled 
— “ my  dear,  I came  to  bring  you  a word 
of  sympathy.” 

Lady  Coryston  looked  at  her  coldly. 

“ Are  you  speaking  of  Coryston  ?” 

“ Naturally.  The  only  logical  result 
of  those  proceedings  last  night  would  be, 
of  course,  the  guillotine  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Coryston  wants  our  heads ! 
There’s  nothing  else  to  be  said.  I took 
the  speeches  for  young  men’s  nonsense 
— just  midsummer  madness;  but  I find 
people  very  angry.  Your  son! — one  of 
us!” 

“ I thought  the  speeches  very  clever,” 
said  Lady  Coryston. 

“ I’m  rejoiced  you  take  it  so  philo- 
sophically, my  dear  Emilia!”  The  tone 
was  a little  snappish.  “ I confess  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed.” 

“What’s  the  good  of  being  distressed? 
I have  known  Coryston’s  opinions  for  a 
long  time.  One  has  to  act — of  course,” 
the  speaker  added,  with  deliberation. 


“ Act  ? I don’t  understand.” 

Lady  Coryston  did  not  enlighten  her. 
Indeed,  she  did  not  hear  her.  She  was 
bending  forward  eagerly.  The  fair-haired 
youth  on  the  back  benches,  who  had  been 
so  long  waiting  his  turn,  was  up  at  last. 

It  was  a maiden  speech,  and  a good 
one,  as  such  things  go.  There  was  enough 
nervousness  and  not  too  much;  enough 
assurance  and  not  too  much.  The  facts 
and  figures  in  it  had  been  well  arranged. 
A modest  jest  or  two  tripped  pleasantly 
out;  and  the  general  remarks  at  the  end 
had  been  well  chosen  from  the  current 
stock,  and  were  not  unduly  prolonged. 
Altogether  a creditable  effort,  much  as- 
sisted by  the  young  man’s  presence  and 
manner.  He  had  no  particular  good  looks, 
indeed;  his  nose  ascended,  his  chin  satis- 
fied no  one ; but  he  had  been  a well-known 
oar  in  the  Oxford  boat  of  his  day,  and 
was  now  a Yeomanry  officer;  he  held 
himself  with  soldierly  erectness,  and  his 
slender  body,  cased  in  a becoming  pale 
waistcoat  under  his  tail  coat,  carried  a 
well-shaped  head  covered  with  thick  waves 
of  light-brown  hair. 

The  House  filled  up  a little  to  hear 
him.  His  father  had  been  a member  of 
Parliament  for  twenty  years,  and  a popu- 
lar member.  There  was  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  his  son  would  make  of  hi9 
first  speech.  And  springing  from  the  good 
feeling  which  always  animates  the  House 
of  Commons  on  such  occasions  there  was 
a fair  amount  of  friendly  applause  from 
both  sides  when  he  sat  down. 

“ Features  the  father  and  takes  after 
the  mother,”  said  a white-haired  listener 
in  the  Strangers’  Gallery  to  himself  as 
the  young  man  ceased  speaking.  “ She’s 
drilled  him ! Well,  now  I suppose  I must 
go  and  congratulate  her.”  He  rose  from 
his  seat  and  began  to  make  his  way  out. 
In  the  passage  outside  the  gallery  he 
overtook  and  recognized  the  man  whose 
entrance  into  the  House  Lady  Coryston 
and  her  daughter  had  noticed  about  an 
hour  earlier. 

“ Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it,  Les- 
ter?” The  other  smiled  good-humoredly. 

“ Capital ! Everybody  must  make  a be- 
ginning. He’s  taken  a lot  of  pains.” 

“It’s  a beastly  audience!”  said  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury,  in  reply.  “Don’t  I know 
it!  Well,  I’m  off  to  congratulate.  How 
does  the  catalogue  get  on?” 
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“ Oh,  very  well.  I sha’n’t  finish  till  the 
summer.  There’s  a good  deal  still  to  do 
at  Coryston.  Some  of  the  things  are 
really  too  precious  to  move  about.” 

“ How  do  you  get  on  with  her  lady- 
ship?” asked  the  old  man,  gaily,  lowering 
his  voice. 

The  young  man  smiled  discreetly. 

“ Oh,  very  well.  I don’t  see  very  much 
of  her.” 

“ I suppose  she’s  pressed  you  into  the 
service — makes  you  help  Arthur?” 

“ I looked  out  a few  things  for  his 
speech  to-day.  But  he  has  his  own  secre- 
tary.” 

“ You’re  not  staying  for  the  rest  of  the 
debate?” 

“ No,  I’m  going  back  to  St.  James’s 
Square.  I have  a heap  of  arrears  to  get 
through.” 

“Do  they  put  you  up  there?  I know 
it’s  a huge  house.” 

“ Yes.  I have  a bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  there  when  I want  them,  and  my 
own  arrangements.” 

“ Ta-ta.”  Sir  Wilfrid  nodded  pleasant- 
ly and  vanished  into  a side  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  Ladies’  Gallery.  The  young 
man,  Reginald  Lester,  to  whom  he  had 
been  chatting,  was  in  some  sort  a protege 
of  his  own.  It  was  Sir  Wilfrid,  indeed, 
who  had  introduced  him,  immediately 
after  he  had  won  a Cambridge  historical 
fellowship,  to  Lady  Coryston — with  whose 
sons  Lester  had  already  made  friends  at 
the  university — as  librarian,  for  the  high- 
ly paid  work  of  cataloguing  a superb  col- 
lection of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Co- 
rystons.  A generation  earlier,  Lester’s 
father  had  been  a brother  officer  of  Sir 
Wilfrid’s,  in  days  when  the  Lester  family 
was  still  rich,  and  before  the  crashing 
failure  of  the  great  banking  house  of  the 
name. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
♦House  of  Commons,  Lady  Coryston  had 
been  sitting  pleasantly  absorbed,  watch- 
ing her  son,  who  lay  now  like  a man 
relieved,  lolling  on  the  half-empty  bench, 
chatting  to  a friend  beside  him.  His 
voice  was  still  in  her  ears,  mingled  with 
the  memory  of  other  voices  from  old, 
buried  times.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  how  familiar  had  she  been  with 
this  political  scene! — these  galleries  and 
benches,  crowded  or  listless ; these  op- 


posing Cabinets — the  Ins  and  Outs — on 
either  side  of  the  historic  table;  the  glit- 
ter of  the  mace  at  its  farther  end;  the 
books,  the  old  morocco  boxes,  the  tops 
of  the  official  wigs,  the  ugly  light  which 
bathed  it  all;  the  exhausted  air,  the 
dreariness,  the  boredom ! — all  worth  while, 
these  last,  just  for  the  moments,  the 
crises,  the  play  of  personalities,  the  con- 
flict of  giants,  of  which  they  were  the 
inevitable  conditions.  There,  on  the  sec- 
ond bench  above  the  gangway  on  the  Tory 
side,  her  husband,  before  he  succeeded  to 
the  title,  had  sat  through  four  Parlia- 
ments. And  from  the  same  point  of  van- 
tage above  she  had  watched  him  year 
after  year,  coming  in  and  out,  speaking 
occasionally,  never  eloquent  or  brilliant, 
but  always  respected;  a good,  worthy, 
steady-going  fellow  with  whom  no  one 
had  any  fault  to  find,  least  of  all  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  very  early  given 
up  the  management  of  their  common  life, 
while  he  represented  her  political  opinions 
in  Parliament  much  more  than  his  own. 

Until — until  ? 

Well,  until  in  an  evil  hour  a great 
question,  the  only  political  question  on 
which  he  differed  and  had  always  differed 
from  his  wife,  on  which  he  felt  he  musi 
speak  for  himself  and  stand  on  his  own 
feet,  arose  to  divide  them.  There,  in  that 
gallery,  she  had  sat,  with  rage  and  defeat 
in  her  heart,  watching  him  pass  along, 
behind  the  Speaker’s  chair,  toward  the 
wrrong  division  lobby,  his  head  doggedly 
held  down,  as  though  he  knew  and  felt 
her  eyes  upon  him,  but  must  do  his  duty 
all  the  same.  On  this  one  matter  he  had 
voted  against  her,  spoken  against  her, 
openly  flouted  and  disavowed  her.  And 
it  had  broken  down  their  whole  relation, 
poisoned  their  whole  life.  “ Women  are 
natural  tyrants,”  he  had  said  to  her  once, 
bitterly.  “No  man  could  torment  me  as 
you  do.”  And  then  had  come  his  death 
— his  swift  last  illness,  with  those  tired 
eyes  still  alive  in  the  dumb  face,  after 
speech  and  movement  were  no  longer  pos- 
sible— eyes  which  were  apt  to  close  when 
9he  came  near. 

And  yet,  after  all — the  will! — the  will 
which  all  his  relations  and  friends  had 
taken  as  the  final  expression  of  his  life’9 
weakness,  his  miserable  failure  to  play 
the  man  in  his  own  household,  and  in 
which  she,  his  wife,  had  recognized  with 
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a secret  triumph  his  last  effort  to  pro- 
pitiate her,  his  last  surrender  to  her. 
Everything  left  to  her,  both  land  and  per- 
sonalty, everything!  save  for  a thousand 
a year  to  each  of  the  children  and  fifteen 
hundred  a year  to  Coryston,  his  heir. 
The  great  Irish,  the  great  Devonshire 
properties,  the  accumulated  savings  of  a 
lifetime,  they  were  all  hers — hers  abso- 
lutely. Her  husband  had  stood  last  in  the 
entail ; and  with  a view  to  her  own  power, 
she  had  never  allowed  him  to  renew  it. 

Coryston  had  been  furiously  angry 
when  the  terms  of  his  father’s  will  were 
revealed.  . She  could  never  think  without 
shivering  of  certain  scenes  with  Corys- 
ton in  the  past — of  a certain  other  scene 
that  was  still  to  come.  Well,  it  had  been 
a duel  between  them;  and  after  apparent- 
ly sore  defeat  she  had  won,  so  far  as 
influence  over  his  father  was  concerned. 
And  since  his  father’s  death  she  had  given 
him  every  chance.  He  had  only  to  hold 
his  tongue,  to  keep  his  monstrous,  sans- 
culotte opinions  to  himself,  at  least,  if 
he  could  not  give  them  up,  and  she  would 
have  restored  him  his  inheritance,  would 
have  dealt  with  him  not  only  justly,  but 
generously.  He  had  chosen;  he  had  de- 
liberately chosen.  Well,  now  then  it  was 
for  her — as  she  had  said  to  old  Lady 
Farnham — it  was  for  her  to  reply,  but 
not  in  words  only. 

She  fell  back  upon  the  thought  of 
Arthur,  Arthur  her  darling;  so  manly 
and  yet  so  docile,  so  willing  to  be  guided! 
Where  was  he,  that  she  might  praise  him 
for  his  speech?  She  turned,  searching 
the  dark  doorway  with  her  eyes.  But 
there  was  no  Arthur,  only  the  white  head 
and  smiling  countenance  of  her  old  friend 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury,  who  was  beckoning  to 
her.  She  hurriedly  bade  Marcia,  who 
had  just  returned  to  the  gallery,  to  keep 
her  seat  for  her,  and  went  out  into  the 
corridor  to  speak  to  him. 

“ Well,  not  bad,  was  it  ? These  young- 
sters have  got  the  trick!  I thought  it 
capital.  But  I dare  say  you’ll  have  all 
sorts  of  fault  to  find,  you  most  exacting 
of  women!” 

“ No,  no ; it  was  good,”  she  said,  eager- 
ly. “ And  he’s  improving  fast.” 

“ Well,  then  ” — the  wise  old  eyes  be- 
side her  laughed  kindly  into  hers — “ te 
content,  and  don’t  take  Coryston’s  es- 
capades too  hardly !” 


She  drew  back,  and  her  long  face  and 
haughty  mouth  stiffened  in  the  way  he 
knew. 

“Are  you  coming  to  see  me  on  Sun- 
day?” she  said,  quietly.  He  took  his  snub- 
bing without  resentment. 

“I  suppose  so.  I don’t  often  miss,  do 
I?  Well,  I hear  Marcia  was  the  beauty 
at  the  Shrewsbury  House  ball,  and 
that — ” He  whispered  something  laugh- 
ing in  her  ear.  Lady  Cory9ton  looked  a 
little  impatient. 

“ Oh,  I dare  say.  And  if  it’s  not  he, 
it  will  be  some  one  else.  She’ll  marry 
directly.  I always  expected  it.  Well,  now 
1 must  go.  Have  you  seen  Arthur?” 

“Mother!  Hullo,  Sir  Wilfrid!” 

There  was  the  young  orator,  flushed 
and  radiant.  But  his  mother  could  say 
very  little  to  him,  for  the  magnificent 
person  in  charge  of  the  gallery  and  its 
approaches  intervened.  “ No  talking  al- 
lowed here,  sir,  please.”  Even  Lady  Corys- 
ton must  obey.  All  she  could  add  to  her 
hurried  congratulations  was : 

“ You’re  coming  in  to-night,  remember, 
Arthur  ? — nine-thirty.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  paired.  I’m  coming.  But 
what  on  earth’s  up,  mother?” 

Her  lips  shut  closely. 

“ Remember,  nine-thirty !”  She  turned 
and  went  back  into  the  darkness  of  the 
gallery. 

Arthur  hesitated  a moment  in  the  pas- 
sage outside.  Then  he  turned  back  tow- 
ard the  little  entrance-room  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  ordinary  Ladies’  Gallery, 
where  he  found  another  attendant. 

“Is  Miss  Glenwilliam  here?”  he  in- 
quired, carelessly. 

“Yes,  sir,  in  the  front  row,  with  Mrs. 
Verity  and  Mrs.  Frant.  Do  you  wish  to 
speak  to  her,  sir?  The  gallery’s  pretty 
empty.” 

Arthur  Coryston  went  in.  The  benches 
sloped  upward,  and  on  the  lowest  one, 
nearest  the  grille,  he  saw  the  lady  of  his 
quest,  and  was  presently  bending  over  her. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  flushing,  “ I suppose 
you  thought  it  all  bosh!” 

“Not  at  all!  That’s  what  you  have 
to  say.  What  else  can  you  say?  You 
did  it  excellently.” 

Her  lightly  mocking  eyes  looked  into 
his.  ITis  flush  deepened. 

“ Are  you  going  to  be  at  the  Farnhams’ 
dance?”  he  asked  her  presently. 
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“ We’re  not  invited.  They’re  too  sav- 
age with  father.  But  we  shall  be  at  the 
opera  to-morrow  night.” 

His  face  lightened.  But  no  more  talk 
was  possible.  A Minister  was  up,  and 
people  were  crowding  back  into  the  gal- 
lery. He  hurriedly  pressed  her  hand  and 
departed. 

CHAPTER  H 

LADY  CORYSTON  and  her  daughter 
had  made  a rapid  and  silent  meal. 
Marcia  noticed  that  her  mother  was  un- 
usually pale,  and  attributed  it  partly  to 
the  fatigue  and  bad  air  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  partly  to  the  doings  of  her 
eldest  brother.  What  were  they  all  going 
to  meet  for  after  dinner — her  mother,  her 
three  brothers,  and  herself?  They  had 
each  received  a formal  summons.  Their 
mother  “ wished  to  speak  to  them  on  im- 
portant business.”  So  Arthur — evidently 
puzzled — had  paired  for  the  evening,  and 
would  return  from  the  House  at  9.30; 
James  had  written  to  say  he  would  come, 
and  Coryston  had  wired  an  hour  before 
dinner,  “ Inconvenient,  but  will  turn  up.” 

What  was  it  all  about?  Her  mother 
bad  not  sent  for  them  all  only  to  scold 
Coryston  for  his  Nottingham  speech. 
Some  business  matter  must  be  involved. 
Marcia  knew  very  well  that  the  family 
circumstances  were  abnormal.  Mothers 
in  Lady  Coryston’s  position,  when  their 
husbands  expire,  generally  retire  to  a 
dower-house  on  a jointure,  leaving  their 
former  splendors  — the  family  mansion 
and  the  family  income  — behind  them. 
They  step  down  from  their  pedestal,  and 
efface  themselves;  their  son  becomes  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  the  daughter-in- 
law  reigns  in  place  of  the  wife.  Nobody 
for  many  years  past  could  ever  have  ex- 
pected Lady  Coryston  to  step  down  from 
anything.  Although  she  had  brought  but 
a very  modest  dowry,  such  from  earliest 
days  had  been  the  strength  and  domi- 
nance of  her  character  that  her  divine 
right  of  rule  in  the  family  had  never 
been  seriously  questioned  by  any  of  her 
children  except  Coryston,  although  James, 
who  had  inherited  money  from  his  grand- 
mother, was  entirely  independent  of  her, 
and  by  the  help  of  a detached  and  hu- 
morous mind  could  often  make  his  mother 
fend  the  stings  of  criticism  when  others 
were  powerless.  And  as  for  Coryston, 


who  had  become  a quasi-Socialist  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  ever  since  refused  to  suit 
his  opinions  in  the  slightest  degree  to  his 
mother’s,  his  long  absences  abroad  after 
taking  his  degree  had  for  some  years  re- 
duced the  personal  friction  between  them ; 
and  it  was  only  since  his  father’s  death, 
which  had  occurred  while  he  himself  was 
in  Japan,  and  since  the  terms  of  his  fa- 
ther’s will  had  been  known,  that  Coryston 
had  become  openly  and  angrily  hostile. 

Why  should  Coryston,  a gentleman  who 
denounced  property,  and  was  all  for  tax- 
ing land  and  landlords  into  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  resent  so  bitterly  his  tem- 
porary exclusion  from  the  family  estates  ? 
Marcia  could  not  see  that  there  was  any 
logical  answer.  If  landlordism  was  the 
curse  of  England,  why  be  angry  that  you 
were  not  asked  to  be  a landlord  ? 

And  really  — of  late  — his  behavior! 
Never  coming  to  see  his  mother — writ- 
ing the  most  outrageous  things  in  sup- 
port of  the  government  — speaking  for 
Radical  candidates  in  their  very  own 
county  — denouncing  by  name  some  of 
their  relations  and  old  family  friends: 
he  had  really  been  impossible! 

Meanwhile  Lady  Coryston  gave  her 
daughter  no  light  on  the  situation.  She 
went  silently  up  - stairs  followed  by 
Marcia.  The  girl,  a slight  figure  in 
white,  mounted  unwillingly.  The  big, 
gloomy  house  oppressed  her  as  she  passed 
through  it.  The  classical  staircase,  with 
its  stone  - colored  paint  and  its  niches 
holding  bronze  urns,  had  always  appeared 
to  her  since  her  childhood  as  the  very 
top  of  dreariness;  and  she  particularly 
disliked  the  equestrian  portrait  of  her 
great-grandfather  by  an  early  Victorian 
artist,  which  fronted  her  as  she  ascended, 
in  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
all  the  more  that  she  had  been  supposed 
from  her  childhood  to  be  like  the  portrait. 
Brought  up,  as  she  had  been,  in  the  belief 
that  family  and  heredity  are  the  master 
forees  of  life,  she  resented  this  teasing 
association  with  the  weak,  silly  fellow 
on  the  ill-balanced  rocking-horse,  whose 
double  chin,  button  nose,  and  receding 
forehead  not  even  the  evident  flattery  of 
the  artist  had  been  able  to  disguise.  Her 
hatred  of  the  picture  often  led  her  to 
make  a half-pro  testing  pause  in  front  of 
the  long  Chippendale  mirror  which  hung 
close  to  it.  She  made  it  to-night. 
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Indeed,  the  dim  reflection  in  the  glass 
might  well  have  reassured  her.  Dark 
eyes  and  hair,  a brunette  complexion, 
grace,  health,  physical  strength — she  cer- 
tainly owed  none  of  these  qualities  or 
possessions  to  her  ancestor.  The  face  re- 
minded one  of  ripe  fruit — so  rich  was  the 
downy  bloom  on  the  delicate  cheeks,  so 
vivid  the  hazel  of  the  wide,  black-fringed 
eyes.  A touch  of  something  heavy  and 
undecided  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
made  it  perhaps  less  than  beautiful.  But 
any  man  who  fell  in  love  with  her  would 
see  in  this  defect  only  the  hesitancy  of 
first  youth,  with  its  brooding  prophecy  of 
passion,  of  things  dormant  and  powerful. 
Face  and  form  were  rich — quite  uncon- 
sciously— in  that  magic  of  sex  which  be- 
longs to  only  a minority  of  women,  but 
that  a minority  drawn  from  all  ranks 
and  occupations.  Marcia  Coryston  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  interested  in  many 
things — in  books — in  the  suffrage — in  the 
girls’  debating  society  of  which  she  was 
the  secretary — in  politics — and  in  mod- 
em poetry.  In  reality  her  whole  being 
hung  like  some  chained  Andromeda  at 
the  edge  of  the  sea  of  life,  expecting 
Perseus.  Her  heart  listened  for  him  per- 
petually — the  unknown ! — yearning  for 
his  call,  his  command.  . . . 

There  were  many  people — witness  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury’s  remark  to  her  mother — 
who  had  already  felt  this  magic  in  her. 
Without  any  conscious  effort  of  her  own 
she  had  found  herself  possessed,  in  the 
course  of  three  seasons  since  her  coming 
out,  of  a remarkable  place  in  her  own 
circle'  and  set.  She  was  surrounded  by 
a court  of  young  people,  men  and  women; 
she  received  without  effort  all  the  most 
coveted  invitations;  she  was  watched, 
copied,  talked  about;  and  rumor  declared 
that  she  had  already  refused — or  made 
her  mother  refuse  for  her — one  or  more 
of  the  men  whom  all  other  mothers  de- 
sired to  capture.  This  quasi-celebrity  had 
been  achieved  no  one  quite  knew  how, 
least  of  all  Marcia  herself.  It  had  not 
apparently  turned  her  head,  though  those 
who  knew  her  best  were  aware  of  a vein 
of  natural  arrogance  in  her  character. 
But  in  manner  she  remained  nonchalant 
and  dreamy  as  before,  with  just  those  oc- 
casional leaps  to  the  surface  of  passionate 
or  scornful  or  chivalrous  feeling  which 
made  her  interesting.  Her  devotion  to 
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her  mother  was  plain.  She  espoused  all 
her  mother’s  opinions  with  vehemence, 
and  would  defend  her  actions,  in  the  fam- 
ily or  out  of  it,  through  thick  and  thin. 
But  there  were  those  who  wondered  how 
long  the  subservience  would  last,  suppos- 
ing the  girl’s  marriage  were  delayed. 

As  to  the  gossip  repeated  by  Sir  Wil- 
frid Bury,  it  referred  to  the  latest  of 
Marcia’s  adventures.  Her  thoughts  played 
with  the  matter,  especially  with  certain 
incidents  of  the  Shrewsbury  House  ball, 
as  she  walked  slowly  into  the  drawing- 
room in  her  mother’s  wake. 

The  drawing-room  seemed  to  her  dark 
and  airless.  Taste  was  not  the  Coryston 
strong  point,  and  this  high,  oblong  room 
was  covered  with  large  Italian  pictures, 
some  good,  some  indifferent,  heavily 
framed,  and  hung  on  wine-colored  dam- 
ask. A feebly  false  Guido  Reni,  "The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,”  held  the  center  of  one 
wall,  making  vehement  claim  to  be  just 
as  well  worth  looking  at  as  the  famous 
Titian  opposite.  The  Guido  had  hung 
there  since  1820,  and  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  Corystons  of  that  date 
was  good  enough  for  their  descendants, 
who  were  not  going  to  admit  that  their 
ancestors  were  now  discredited — laughed 
out  of  court — as  collectors,  owing  to  the 
labors  of  a few  middle-aged  intellectuals. 
The  floor  was  held  by  a number  of  gilt 
chairs  and  sofas  covered  also  in  wine- 
colored  damask,  or  by  tables  holding 
objets  d’art  of  the  same  mixed  quality 
as  the  pictures.  Even  the  flowers,  the 
stands  of  splendid  azaleas  and  early  roses 
with  which  the  room  was  lavishly  adorned, 
hardly  produced  an  impression  of  beauty. 
Marcia,  looking  slowly  round  her  with 
critical  eyes,  thought  suddenly  of  a bare 
room  she  knew  in  a Roman  palace,  some 
faded  hangings  in  dull  gold  upon  the 
walls,  spaces  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
empty  matted  floor,  and  a great  branch 
of  Judas-tree  in  blossom  lighting  up  a 
corner.  The  memory  provoked  in  her  a 
thrill  of  sensuous  pleasure. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Coryston  was  walking 
slowly  up  and  down,  her  hands  behind 
her.  She  looked  very  thin  and  abnormal- 
ly tall;  and  Marcia  saw  her  profile,  sharp- 
ly white,  against  the  darkness  of  the  wall. 
A vague  alarm  struck  through  the  daugh- 
ter’s mind.  What  was  her  mother  about 
to  say  or  do?  There  had  been  a family 
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meeting  in  the  preceding  year  when  the 
Dorsetshire  property  had  been  sold  under 
a recent  act  of  Parliament,  Coryston 
wouldn’t  come.  “ I take  no  interest  in 
the  estates,”  he  had  written  to  his  mother. 
“ They’re  your  responsibility,  not  mine.” 
Marcia  rather  doubtfully  assumed  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  about 
to  happen  now. 

Of  course,  Coryston  would  inherit  some 
day.  That  was  taken  for  granted  among 
them.  What  were  Tory  principles  worth 
if  they  did  not  some  time,  at  some  stage, 
secure  an  eldest  son  and  an  orthodox 
succession?  Corry  was  still  in  the  posi- 
tion of  heir,  when  he  should  normally 
have  become  owner.  It  was  very  trying 
for  him,  no  doubt.  But  exceptional 
women  make  exceptional  circumstances. 
And  they  were  all  agreed  that  their 
mother  was  an  exceptional  woman. 

But  whatever  the  business,  they  would 
hardly  get  through  without  a scene,  and 
during  the  past  week  there  had  been  a 
number  of  mysterious  interviews  with 
lawyers  going  on.  . . . What  was  it  all 
about? 

To  distract  her  thoughts,  she  struck  up 
conversation. 

“ Did  you  see  Enid  Glenwilliam, 
mother,  in  Palace  Yard?” 

“I  just  noticed  her,”  said  Lady  Co- 
Tyston,  indifferently.  “ One  can’t  help  it; 
she  dresses  so  outrageously.” 

“ Oh,  mother,  she  dresses  very  well ! Of 
course  nobody  else  could  wear  that  kind 
of  thing.” 

Lady  Coryston  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

“That’s  where  the  ill-breeding  comes 
in — that  a young  girl  should  make  her- 
self so  conspicuous.” 

“ Well,  it  seems  to  pay,”  laughed 
Marcia.  “ She  has  tremendous  success. 
People  on  our  side — people  you’d  never 
think — will  do  anything  to  get  her  for 
their  parties.  They  say  she  makes  things 
go.  She  doesn’t  care  what  she  says.” 

“ That  I can  quite  believe!  Yes — I saw 
she  was  at  Shrewsbury  House  the  other 
day  — dining  — when  the  royalties  were 
there.  The  daughter  of  that  man!" 

Lady  Coryston’s  left  foot  gave  a sharp 
push  to  a footstool  lying  in  her  path,  as 
though  it  were  Glenwilliam  himself. 

Marcia  laughed. 

“And  she’s  very  devoted  to  him,  too. 
She  told  some  one  who  told  me  that  he 


was  so  much  more  interesting  than  any 
other  man  she  knew  that  she  hadn’t  the 
least  wish  to  marry ! I suppose  you 
wouldn’t  like  it  if  I were  to  make  a friend 
of  her?”  The  girl’s  tone  had  a certain 
slight  defiance  in  it. 

“ Do  what  you  like  when  I’m  gone,  my 
dear,”  said  Lady  Coryston,  quietly. 
Marcia  flushed,  and  would  have  replied 
but  for  the  sudden  and  distant  sound  of 
the  hall-door  bell.  Lady  Coryston  in- 
stantly stopped  her  pacing,  and  took  her 
seat  beside  a table  on  which,  as  Marcia 
now  noticed,  certain  large  envelopes  had 
been  laid.  The  girl  threw  herself  into  a 
low  chair  behind  her  mother,  conscious  of 
a distress,  a fear,  she  could  not  analyze. 
There  was  a substantial  fire  in  the  grate, 
for  the  April  evening  was  chilly,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  a window  was 
open  to  the  twilight,  and  in  a luminous 
sky  cut  by  the  black  boughs  of  a plane- 
tree  and  the  roofs  of  a tall  building 
Marcia  saw  a bright  star  shining.  The 
heavy  drawing-room,  with  its  gilt  fur- 
niture and  its  electric  lights,  seemed  for 
a moment  blotted  out.  That  patch  of 
sky  suggested  strange,  alien,  inexorable 
things,  while  all  the  time  the  sound  of 
mounting  footsteps  on  the  stairs  grew 
nearer. 

In  they  came,  her  three  brothers,  laugh- 
ing and  talking.  Coryston  first,  then 
James,  then  Arthur.  Lady  Coryston  rose 
to  meet  them,  and  they  all  kissed  their 
mother.  Then  Coryston,  with  his  hands 
on  his  sides,  stood  in  front  of  her,  ex- 
amining her  face  with  hard,  amused  eyes, 
as  much  as  to  say:  “Now  then  for  the 
scene.  Let’s  get  it  over!”  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  men  who  was  not 
in  evening  dress.  He  wore,  indeed,  a 
shabby  greenish-gray  suit  and  a flannel 
shirt.  Marcia  noticed  it  with  indigna- 
tion. “ It’s  not  respectful  to  mother!”  she 
thought,  angrily.  “It’s  all  very  well  to 
be  a Socialist  and  a Bohemian.  But  there 
are  decencies!” 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  shabby  suit 
and  the  flannel  shirt,  in  spite  also  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  short  and  very  slight, 
while  his  brothers  were  both  of  them  over 
six  feet  and  broadly  built  men,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  he  entered, 
Coryston  held  the  stage.  He  was  one  of 
the  mercurial  men  who  exist  in  order  to 
keep  the  human  tide  in  movement.  Their 
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opinions  matter  principally  because  with- 
out them  the  opinions  of  other  men  would 
not  exist.  Their  function  is  to  provoke. 
And  from  the  time  he  was  a babe  in  the 
nursery  Coryston  had  fulfilled  it  to  per- 
fection. 

He  himself  would  have  told  you  he 
was  simply  the  reaction  from  his  mother. 
And,  indeed,  although  from  the  time  he 
had  achieved  trousers  their  joint  lives 
bad  been  one  scene  of  combat,  they  were 
no  sooner  in  presence  of  one  another  than 
the  strange  links  between  them  made 
themselves  felt  no  less  than  the  irrecon- 
cilable differences. 

Now,  indeed,  as  after  a few  bantering 
remarks  to  his  mother  on  his  recent  polit- 
ical escapades — remarks  which  she  took 
in  complete  silence — he  settled  himself 
in  a high  chair  in  front  of  her  to  listen 
to  what  she  had  to  say,  no  subtle  observer 
of  the  scene  but  must  have  perceived  the 
likeness — through  all  contrast — between 
mother  and  son.  Lady  Coryston  was  tall, 
large-boned,  thin  to  emaciation,  imposing 
— a Lady  Macbeth  of  the  drawing-room. 
Coryston  was  small,  delicately  finished,  a 
whimsical  snippet  of  a man — on  wires — 
never  at  ease — the  piled  fair  hair  over- 
balancing the  face  and  the  small,  sarcastic 
chin.  And  yet  the  essential  note  of  both 
physiognomies,  of  both  aspects,  was  the 
same.  Will! — carried  to  extremes,  ab- 
sorbing and  swallowing  up  the  rest  of 
the  personality.  Lady  Coryston  had 
handed  on  the  disease  of  her  own  char- 
acter to  her  son,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of 
what  she  had  given  him  that  she  had 
made  him  her  enemy. 

Her  agitation  in  his  presence,  in  spite 
of  her  proud  bearing,  was  indeed  evident, 
at  least  to  Marcia.  Marcia  read  her;  had 
indeed  been  compelled  to  read  her  mother 
— the  movements  of  hand  and  brow,  the 
tricks  of  expression — from  childhood  up. 
And  she  detected,  from  various  signs  of 
nervousness,  that  Lady  Coryston,  like  her- 
self, expected  a rough  time. 

She  led  the  way  to  it,  however,  with 
deliberation.  She  took  no  notice  of  Corys- 
ton’s “Well,  mother,  what’s  up?  Some- 
body to  be  tried  and  executed?”  But 
waving  to  him  to  take  a particular  chair, 
she  asked  the  others  to  sit,  and  placed 
herself  beside  the  table  which  held  the 
sheets  of  folded  foolscap.  The  ugly  elec- 
tric light  from  overhead  fell  full  upon 


the  pallid  oval  of  her  face,  on  her  lace 
cap  and  shimmering  black  dress.  Only 
Marcia  noticed  that  the  hand  which  took 
up  the  foolscap  shook  a little.  It  was 
an  old  hand,  delicately  white,  with  large 
finger-joints. 

“ I can’t  pretend  to  make  a jest  of  what 
I’m  going  to  say,”  she  said,  with  a look 
at  Coryston.  “ I wanted  to  speak  to  you 
all  on  a matter  of  business — not  very 
agreeable  business,  but  necessary.  I am 
sure  you  will  hear  me  out,  and  believe 
that  I am  doing  my  best,  according  to 
my  lights,  by  the  family — the  estates — 
and  the  country.” 

At  the  last  slowly  spoken  words  Lady 
Coryston  drew  herself  up.  Especially 
when  she  said  “the  country,”  it  was  as 
though  she  mentioned  something  peculiar- 
ly her  own,  something  attacked,  which  fled 
to  her  for  protection. 

Marcia  looked  round  on  her  three 
brothers:  Coryston  sunk  in  a big  gilt 
chair,  one  leg  cocked  over  the  other,  his 
fingers  lightly  crossed  above  his  head; 
James  with  his  open  brow,  his  snub  nose, 
his  charming  expression;  and  Arthur,  who 
had  coaxed  Lady  Coryston’s  spaniel  onto 
his  lap  and  was  pulling  his  ears.  He 
looked,  she  thought,  bored  and  only  half 
attentive.  And  yet  she  was  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  he  knew  no  more  than  she  did 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

“ I am  quite  aware,”  said  Lady  Co- 
ryston, resuming  after  a pause,  “that  in 
leaving  his  estates  and  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  myself  your  dear  father  did 
an  unusual  thing,  and  one  for  which 
many  persons  have  blamed  him — ” 

Coryston’s  cocked  leg  descended  abrupt- 
ly to  the  ground.  Marcia  turned  an  anx- 
ious eye  upon  him;  but  nothing  more 
happened,  and  the  voice  speaking  went 
on : 

“ He  did  it,  as  I believe  you  have  all 
recognized,  because  he  desired  that  in 
these  difficult  times,  when  everything  is 
being  called  in  question,  and  all  our  in- 
stitutions, together  with  the  ideas  which 
support  them,  are  in  danger,  I should, 
during  my  lifetime,  continue  to  support 
and  carry  out  his  ideas — the  ideas  he  and 
I had  held  in  common, — and  should  re- 
main the  guardian  of  all  those  customs 
and  traditions  on  his  estates  which  he  had 
inherited — and  in  which  he  believed — ” 

Coryston  suddenly  sat  up,  shook  down 
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his  coat  vehemently,  and,  putting  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  propped  his  face  on 
them,  the  better  to  observe  his  mother; 
James  was  fingering  his  watch-chain,  with 
downcast  eyes,  the  slightest  smile  on 
his  gently  twitching  mouth;  Arthur  was 
measuring  one  ear  of  the  spaniel  against 
the  other. 

"Two  years,”  said  Lady  Coryston, 
"have  now  passed  since  your  father’s 
death.  I have  done  my  best  with  my 
trust,  though  of  course  I realize  that  I 
cannot  have  satisfied  all  my  children.” 
She  paused  a moment.  " I have  not 
wasted  any  of  your  father’s  money  in  per- 
sonal luxury — that  none  of  you  can  say. 
The  old  establishment,  the  old  ways  have 
been  kept  up — nothing  more.  And  I have 
eertainly  wished” — she  laid  a heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  word — " to  act  for  the  good 
of  all  of  you.  You,  James,  have  your  own 
fortune,  but  I think  you  know  that  if  you 
had  wanted  money  at  any  time,  for  any 
reasonable  purpose,  you  had  only  to  ask 
for  it.  Marcia  also  has  her  own  money; 
but  when  it  comes  to  her  marriage,  I de- 
sire nothing  better  than  to  provide  for 
her  amply.  And  now  as  to  Coryston — ” 

She  turned  to  him,  facing  him  mag- 
nificently, though  not,  as  Marcia  was  cer- 
tain, without  trepidation.  Coryston  flung 
back  his  head  with  a laugh. 

"Ah,  now  we  come  to  it!”  he  said. 
" The  rest  was  all  1 but  leather  and  pru- 
nella.’” 

James  murmured,  “ Corry — old  man!” 
Marcia  flushed  angrily. 

" Coryston  also  knows  very  well,”  said 
Lady  Coryston,  coldly,  "that  everything 
he  could  possibly  have  claimed — ” 

" Short  of  the  estates — which  were  my 
right,”  put  in  Coryston- quietly,  with  an 
amused  look. 

His  mother  went  on,  without  noticing 
the  interruption : " — would  have  been  his 
— either  now  or  in  due  time — if  he  would 
only  have  made  certain  concessions — ” 

" Sold  my  soul  and  held  my  tongue  ? 
Quite  right,”  said  Coryston.  "I  have 
scores  of  your  letters,  my  dear  mother, 
to  that  effect.” 

Lady  Coryston  slightly  raised  her  voice, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  betrayed  emotion. 

" If  he  would,  in  simple,  decent  respect 
to  his  father’s  memory,  and  consideration 
of  his  mother’s  feelings,  have  refrained 
from  attacking  his  father’s  convictions — ” 


"What!  You  think  he  still  has  them 
— in  the  upper  regions  ?” 

Coryston  flung  an  audacious  hand  tow- 
ard the  ceiling.  Lady  Coryston  grew  pale. 
Marcia  looked  fiercely  at  her  brother,  and 
coming  to  her  mother’s  side  she  took  her 
hand. 

"Your  brothers  and  sister,  Coryston, 
will  not  allow  you,  I think,  to  insult  your 
father’s  memory!”  The  voice  audibly 
shook. 

Coryston  sprang  up  impetuously  and 
came  to  stand  over  his  mother,  his  hands 
on  his  sides. 

" Now  look  here,  mother.  Let’s  come  to 
business.  You’ve  been  plotting  something 
more  against  me,  and  I want  to  know 
what  it  is.  Have  you  been  dishing  me 
altogether — cutting  me  finally  out  of  the 
estates?  Is  that  what  you  mean?  Let’s 
have  it!” 

Lady  CoTyston’s  face  stiffened  anew 
into  a gray  obstinacy. 

" I prefer,  Coryston,  to  tell  my  story  in 
my  own  words  and  in  my  own  way — ” 

"Yes — but  please  tell  it!”  said  Corys- 
ton, sharply.  "Is  it  fair  to  keep  us  on 
tenter-hooks  ? What  is  that  paper,  for  in- 
stance ? Extracts,  I guess,  from  your  will 
— which  concern  me  — and  the  rest  of 
them.” 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  other 
three.  "For  God’s  sake  let’s  have  them 
and  get  done  with  it.” 

" I will  read  them  if  you  will  sit  down, 
Coryston.” 

With  a whimsical  shake  of  the  head, 
Coryston  returned  to  his  chair.  Lady 
Coryston  took  up  the  folded  paper. 

"Coryston  guessed  rightly.  These  are 
the  passages  from  my  will  which  concern 
the  estates.  I should  like  to  have  ex- 
plained before  reading  them  in  a way  as 
considerate  to  my  eldest  son  as  possible” 
— she  looked  steadily  at  Coryston — "the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  take  this 
course.  But — ” 

" No,  no ! Business  first  and  pleasure 
afterward,”  interrupted  the  eldest  son. 
" Disinherit  me — and  then  pitch  into  me. 
You  get  at  me  unfairly  while  I’m  specu- 
lating as  to  what’s  coming.” 

" I think,”  said  Marcia,  in  a tone  trem- 
bling with  indignation,  " that  Coryston  is 
behaving  abominably.” 

But  her  brothers  did  not  respond;  and 
Coryston  looked  at  his  sister  with  lifted 
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brows.  “ Go  it,  Marcia/'  he  said,  in- 
dulgently. 

Lady  Coryston  began  to  read. 

Before  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
first  paragraph  Coryston  was  pacing  the 
drawing-room,  twisting  his  lips  into  all 
sorts  of  shapes  as  was  his  custom  when 
his  brain  was  active.  And  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  Arthur  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

“ I say,  mother !” 

“Let  me  finish,”  asked  Lady  Coryston, 
with  a hard  patience. 

She  read  to  the  end  of  the  paper.  And 
with  the  la3t  words  Arthur  broke  out: 

“ I won’t  have  it,  mother ! It’s  not  fair 
on  Corry.  It’s  beastly  unfair !” 

Lady  Coryston  made  no  reply.  She  sat 
quietly,  staring  into  Arthur’s  face,  her 
hands,  on  which  the  rings  sparkled,  light- 
ly clasped  over  the  paper  which  lay  upon 
her  knee.  James’s  expression  was  one  of 
distress.  Marcia  sat  dumfounded. 

James  approached  his  mother. 

“ I think,  mother,  you  will  hardly  main- 
tain these  provisions.” 

She  turned  toward  him. 

“Yes,  James,  I shall  maintain  them.” 

Meanwhile,  Arthur,  deeply  flushed,  stood 
running  his  hand  through  his  fair  hair  as 
though  in  bewilderment. 

“ I sha’n’t  take  it,  mother  1 I give  you 
full  warning.  Whenever  it  comes  to  me, 
I shall  hand  it  back  to  Corry.” 

“ It  won’t  come  to  you  except  as  a life 
interest.  The  estates  will  be  in  trust,” 
said  Lady  Coryston. 

Coryston  gave  a loud,  sudden  laugh, 
and  stood  looking  at  his  mother  from  a 
little  distance. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  concocting 
this,  mother?  I suppose  my  last  speeches 
have  contributed?” 

“ They  have  made  me  finally  certain 
that  your  father  could  never  have  in- 
trusted you  with  the  estates.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ? He  meant  me 
to  have  the  property  if  I survived  you. 
The  letter  which  he  left  for  me  said  as 
much.” 

“ He  gave  me  absolute  discretion,”  said 
Lady  Coryston,  firmly. 

“At  least,  you  have  taken  it!”  said 
Coryston,  with  emphasis.  “ Now  let’s 
see  how  things  stand.” 

He  paused,  a thin,  wiry  figure,  under 
the  electric  light,  checking  off  the  items 


on  his  fingers.  “ On  the  ground  of  my 
political  opinion — you  cut  me  out  of  the 
succession.  Arthur  is  to  have  the  estates. 
And  you  propose  to  buy  me  off  by  an 
immediate  gift  of  seven  thousand  a year 
in  addition  to  my  present  fortune — the 
whole  income  from  the  land  and  the  tin- 
mines  being,  I understand,  about  ten 
times  that;  and  you^intend  to  sell  cer- 
tain outlying  properties  in  order  to  do 
this.  That’s  your  proposal.  Well,  now, 
here’s  mine.  I won’t  take  your  seven 
thousand  a year!  I will  have  all — all, 
that  is,  which  would  have  normally  come 
to  me — or  nothing!” 

He  stood  gazing  intently  at  his  moth- 
er’s face,  his  small  features  sparkling. 

“I  will  have  all — or  nothing!”  he  re- 
peated. “ Of  course,  I don’t  deny  it  for 
a moment,  if  the  property  had  come  to 
me,  I should  have  made  all  sorts  of  risky 
experiments  with  it.  I should  have  cut 
it  up  into  small  holdings.  I should  have 
pulled  down  the  house,  or  made  it  into  a 
county  hospital.” 

“ You  make  it  your  business  to  wound, 
Coryston.” 

“No,  I simply  tell  you  what  I should 
have  done.  And  I should  have  been  ab- 
solutely in  my  right!”  He  brought  his 
hand  down  with  passion  on  the  chair  be- 
side him.  “My  father  had  his  way.  In 
justice  I — the  next  generation — ought  to 
have  mine.  These  lands  were  not  yours. 
You  have  no  moral  rights  over  them  what- 
ever. They  come  from  my  father  and  his 
father.  There  is  always  something  to  be 
said  for  property  so  long  as  each  genera- 
tion is  free  to  make  its  own  experiments 
upon  it.  But  if  property  is  to  be  locked 
in  the  dead  hand,  so  that  the  living  can’t 
get  at  it,  then  it  is  what  the  Frenchman 
called  it,  theft — or  worse.  . . . Well,  I’m 
not  going  to  take  this  quietly,  I warn 
you.  I refuse  the  seven  thousand  a year, 
and  if  I can’t  possess  the  property — well 
— I’m  going  to  a large  extent  to  man- 
age it.” 

Lady  Coryston  started. 

“ Corry !”  cried  Marcia,  passionately. 

“ I have  a responsibility  toward  my 
father’s  property,”  said  Coryston,  calmly. 
“ And  I intend  to  settle  down  upon  it 
and  try  and  drum  a few  sound  ideas  into 
the  minds  of  our  farmers  and  laborers. 
Owing  to  my  absurd  title,  I can’t  stand 
for  our  Parliamentary  division — but  I 
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shall  look  out  for  somebody  who  suits  me 
and  run  him.  You’ll  find  me  a nuisance, 
mother,  I’m  afraid.  But  you’ve  done  your 
best  for  your  principles.  Don’t  quarrel 
with  me  if  I do  the  best  for  mine.  Of 
course,  I know  it’s  hard  for  you.  You 
would  always  have  liked  to  manage  me. 
But  I never  could  be  managed — least  of 
all  by  a woman.” 

Lady  Coryston  rose  from  her  seat. 

! “ James! — Arthur! — ” The  voice  had 

regained  all  its  strength.  “ You  will  un- 
derstand, I think,  that  it  is  better  for  me 
to  leave  you.  I do  not  wish  that  either 
Coryston  or  I should  say  things  we  should 
afterward  find  it  hard  to  forgive.  I had 
a public  duty  to  do.  I have  performed  it. 
Try  and  understand  me.  Good  night.” 

“ You  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  to- 
morrow?” said  James,  anxiously.  She 
made  no  reply.  Then  James  and  Arthur 
kissed  her,  Marcia  threw  an  arm  round 
her  and  went  with  her,  the  girl’s  troubled, 
indignant  eyes  holding  Coryston  at  bay 
the  while. 

As  Lady  Coryston  approached  the  door, 
her  eldest  son  made  a sudden  step  and 
opened  it  for  her. 

“ Good  night,  mother.  We’ll  play  a 
great  game,  you  and  I — but  we’ll  play 
fair.” 

Lady  Coryston  swept  past  him  without 
a word.  The  door  closed  on  her  and 
Marcia.  Then  Coryston  turned  laughing 
to  his  brother  Arthur,  and  punched  him 
in  the  ribs. 

“ I say,  Arthur,  old  boy,  you  talked  a 
jolly  lot  of  nonsense  this  afternoon.  I 
slipped  into  the  gallery  a little  to  hear 
you.”  Arthur  grew  red. 

“ Of  course  it  was  nonsense  to  you !” 

“ What  did  Miss  Glenwilliam  say  to 
you  ?” 

“ Nothing  that  matters  to  you,  Corry.” 

“ Arthur,  my  son,  you’ll  be  in  trouble 
too  before  you  know  where  you  are !” 

“ Do  hold  your  tongue,  Corry !” 

“Why  should  I?  I back  you  strongly. 
But  you’ll  have  to  stick  to  her.  Mother 
will  fight  you  for  all  she’s  worth.” 

“ I’m  no  more  to  be  managed  than  you, 
if  it  comes  to  that.” 

“ Aren’t  you  ? You’re  the  darling  at 
present.  I don’t  grudge  you  the  estates, 
Arthur.” 

“ I never  lifted  a finger  to  get  them,” 
said  Arthur,  moodily.  “ And  I shall  find 


a way  of  getting  out  of  them — the  greater 
part  of  them,  anyway.  All  the  same, 
Corry,  if  I do — you’ll  have  to  give  guar- 
antees.” 

“Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  them! 
Well,  now  ” — Coryston  gave  a great 
stretch — “ can’t  we  have  a drink?  You’re 
the  master  here,  Arthur.  Just  order  it. 
James,  did  you  open  your  mouth  while 
mother  was  here  ? I don’t  remember. 
You  looked  unutterable  things.  But  no- 
body could  be  as  wise  as  you  look.  I tell 
you,  though  you  are  a philosopher  and  a 
man  of  peace,  you’ll  have  to  take  sides  in 
this  family  row,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  Ah!  Here’s  the  whiskey.  Give  us 
a cigar.  Now  then  we’ll  sit  on  this  pre- 
cious paper!” 

He  took  up  the  roll  his  mother  had  left 
behind  her,  and  was  soon  sipping  and 
puffing  in  the  highest  good-humor,  while 
he  parodied  and  mocked  at  the  legal 
phraseology  of  the  document  which  had 
just  stripped  him  of  seventy  thousand  a 
year. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  brothers  had 
dispersed,  Coryston  and  James  to  their 
bachelor  quarters,  Arthur  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  front  door  was  no 
sooner  shut  than  a slender  figure  in  white 
emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  landing 
overhead.  It  was  Marcia,  carrying  a book. 

She  came  to  the  balustrade,  and  looked 
over  into  the  hall  below.  Nothing  to 
be  heard  or  seen.  Her  brothers,  she 
perceived,  had  not  left  the  house  from 
the  drawing-room.  They  must  have  ad- 
journed to  the  libra ry,  the  large  ground- 
floor  room  at  the  back. 

“ Then  Mr.  Lester  knows,”  she  thought, 
indignantly.  “Just  like  Corry!”  And 
her  pride  revolted  against  the  notion  of 
her  brothers  discussing  her  mother’s  ac- 
tions, her  mother’s  decisions,  with  this 
stranger  in  the  house.  It  was  quite  true 
that  Mr.  Lester  had  been  a friend  both 
of  Arthur  and  of  Coryston  at  Cambridge, 
and  that  Arthur  in  particular  was  de- 
voted to  him.  But  that  did  not  excuse 
the  indiscretion,  the  disloyalty,  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  family  counsels  at  such 
a juncture.  Should  she  go  down?  She 
was  certain  she  would  never  get  to  sleep 
after  these  excitements,  and  she  wanted 
the  second  volume  of  Diana  of  the  Cross - 
ways.  Why  not  ? It  was  only  just  eleven. 
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Non©  of  the  lights  had  yet  been  put  out. 
Probably  Mr.  Lester  had  gone  to  bed. 

She  ran  down  lightly,  and  along  the 
passage  leading  to  the  library.  As  she 
opened  the  door,  what  had  been  light  just 
before  became  suddenly  darkness,  and  she 
heard  some  one  moving  about. 

“Who  is  that?”  said  a voice.  “Wait 
a moment.” 

A little  fumbling,  and  then  a power- 
ful reading-lamp,  standing  on  a desk 
heaped  with  books  midway  down  the  large 
room,  was  relit.  The  ligh*  flashed  toward 
the  figure  at  the  door. 

“ Miss  Coryston ! I beg  your  pardon ! 
I was  just  knocking  off  work.  Can  I do 
anything  for  you  ?” 

The  young  librarian  came  toward  her. 
In  the  illumination  from  the  passage  be- 
hind her  she  saw  his  dark  Cornish  face, 
its  red-brown  color,  broad  brow,  and  blue 
eyes. 

“ I came  for  a book,”  said  Marcia  rather 
hurriedly,  as  she  entered.  “ I know  where 
to  find  it.  Please  don’t  trouble.”  She 
went  to  the  shelves,  found  her  volume, 
and  turned  abruptly.  The  temptation 
which  possessed  her  proved  too  strong. 

“ I suppose  my  brothers  have  been 
here?” 

Lester’s  pleasant  face  showed  a certain 
embarrassment.  “ They  have  only  just 
gone — at  least,  Arthur  and  Lord  Corys- 
ton. James  went  some  time  ago.” 

Marcia  threw  her  head  back  defiantly 
. against  the  latticed  bookcase. 

“I  suppose  Corry  has  been  attacking 
my  mother?” 

Lester  hesitated,  then  spoke  with  grave 
sincerity:  “I  assure  you,  he  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  I should  not  have  let 
him.”  He  smiled. 

“But  they’ve  told  you — he  and  Arthur 
— they’ve  told  you  what’s  happened  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  reluctantly.  “I  tried 
to  stop  them.” 

“As  if  anything  could  stop  Corry!” 
cried  Marcia,  “ when  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing he  knows  he  oughtn’t  to  do.  And 
he’s  told  you  his  precious  plan — of  com- 
ing to  settle  down  at  Coryston — in  our 
very  pockets — in  order  to  make  mother’s 
life  a burden  to  her?” 

“ A perfectly  mad  whim !”  said  Lester, 
smiling  again.  “I  don’t  believe  he’ll 
do  it.” 


“Oh  yes,  he  will,”  said  Marcia;  “he'll 
do  anything  that  suits  his  ideas.  He  calls 
it  following  his  conscience.  Other  peo- 
ple’s ideas  and  other  people’s  consciences 
don’t  matter  a bit.” 

Lester  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  ground.  She  broke  out,  impetu- 
ously: 

“You  think  he’s  been  badly  treated?” 

“ I had  rather  not  express  an  opinion. 
I have  no  right  to  one.” 

“Mayn’t  women  care  for  politics  just 
as  strongly  as  men?”  cried  the  girl,  as 
though  arguing  the  question  with  herself. 
“I  think  it’s  splendid  my  mother  should 
care  as  she  does ! Corry  ought  to  respect 
her  for  it.” 

Lester  made  a pretense  of  gathering  up 
some  papers  on  his  desk,  by  way  of  cov- 
ering his  silence.  Marcia  observed  him, 
with  red  cheeks. 

“But  of  course  you  don’t,  you  can’t, 
feel  with  us,  Mr.  Lester.  You’re  a Lib- 
eral.” 

“ No,”  he  protested,  mildly,  raising  his 
eyes  in  surprise.  “I  really  don’t  agree 
with  Coryston  at  all.  And  in  general  1 
don’t  intend  to  label  myself  just  yet. 
There’s  no  need.” 

“But  you  think  other  things  matter 
more  than  politics?” 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  smiling — “that  I 
do.  Especially — ” He  stopped. 

“ Especially — for  women  ?”  The  break- 
ing of  Marcia’s  delightful  smile  answered 
him.  “You  see,  I guessed  what  you 
meant  to  say.  What  things?  I think  I 
know.” 

“Beauty — poetry — sympathy.  Wouldn’t 
you  put  those  first?” 

He  spoke  the  words  shyly  — looking 
down  upon  her. 

There  was  something  in  the  mere  sound 
of  them  that  thrilled — that  made  a music 
in  the  girl’s  ears.  She  drew  a long  breath, 
and  suddenly,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  he 
saw  her  as  a white  vision,  lit  up,  Rem- 
brandt-like,  in  the  darkness,  by  the  soli- 
tary light — the  lines  of  her  young  form, 
the  delicate  softness  of  cheek  and  brow, 
the  eager  eyes. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

“Good  night.  I shall  see  what  Mer- 
edith has  to  say  about  it.” 

She  held  up  her  volume,  ran  to  the 
door,  and  disappeared. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Wilderness  of  Northern  Korea 

by  roy  c.  Andrews 


Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


JUST  beyond  the  borders  of  Korea, 
in  the  solitude  of  a pathless  wilder- 
ness, lies  a beautiful  white  moun- 
tain, cradling  in  its  summit  the  blue 
waters  of  an  exquisite  lake.  It  is  the 
Paik-tu-san,  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Manchus.  From  a valley  near  its  base, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  there  rose  a 
petty  Tartar  chieftain  who  challenged 
the  power  of  mighty  China  and  placed 
upon  her  throne  a dynasty  of  conquerors. 
The  struggle  for  mastery  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  had  hardly  ceased  when  two  in- 
trepid Jesuit  missionaries,  coming  from 
the  north,  climbed  the  pumice-covered 
slopes  of  the  Long  White  Mountain  and 
looked  down  upon  the  wonderful  lake,  the 
“ Dragon  Prince’s  Pool,”  from  which, 
the  Manchus  say,  no  man  has  yet  re- 
turned. 

Until  thirty  years  ago,  however,  Korea 
offered  a barred  door  to  the  Occident,  and 
foreigners  rem  ined  excluded  from  the 
vast  wilderness  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Paik-tu-san  between  the  Talu  and  the 
Tumen  rivers.  A region  of  wonderful, 
densely  wooded  plateaus,  gloomy  canons, 
and  subterranean  streams,  it  was  said  to 
be  inhabited  only  by  wandering  bands 
of  Chinese  robbers  who  ranged  along  its 
borders.  Except  by  inference,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  zoology  of  this  north- 
ern wilderness,  and  to  bring  back  speci- 
mens of  its  birds  and  mammals  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
I went  to  Korea  late  in  1911. 

An  interpreter  and  cook  were  engaged 
in  Seoul,  the  capital,  and  we  went  by 
ship  on  April  1st  to  Chon  Chin,  a village 
on  the  east  coast,  not  far  from  the  Rus- 
sian city  of  Vladivostok.  From  Chon 
Chin  the  journey  into  the  interior  was 
interesting.  Its  first  stage  was  over  a 
peculiar  little  railroad,  along  which  we 
were  pushed  on  small  hand-cars  by  a 
coolie  on  either  side.  Each  man  had  a 
heavy,  four-foot  stick,  one  end  of  which 


he  inserted  into  the  floor  of  the  car, 
pushed  until  good  speed  was  attained, 
and  then  jumped  on  behind  to  ride  as 
long  as  the  momentum  lasted.  In  this 
manner  we  could  travel  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour.  The  track 
led  through  a treeless  but  extensively 
cultivated  valley,  beside  a telephone  line, 
to  the  old  walled  town  of  Puryon.  Next 
morning  we  were  pushed  up  the  railway 
to  Muryantai,  and  spent  the  night  in 
a Korean  hut. 

We  left  the  push  - railroad  there  and 
hired  threo  bull  - carts  to  take  our 
equipment  to  Musan,  forty  miles  away. 
Musan  is  the  largest  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  northeastern  Korea,  and  lies 
only  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Tumen 
River,  which  forms  the  boundary.  We 
came  to  it  through  a beautiful  valley 
just  at  dusk,  and  in  the  mists  of  early 
evening,  which  softened  the  outlines  orf 
the  grim  old  walls  and  half-ruined  watch- 
towers,  we  seemed  to  be  approaching  an 
enchanted  city. 

The  mountains  of  Manchuria  were  fad- 
ing from  sight  when  we  entered  the 
weather-stained  gate,  through  which,  in 
all  its  five  hundred  years,  but  few  white 
men  had  ever  passed.  We  were  met  by 
two  or  three  Japanese  gendarmes,  besides 
about  half  the  village,  and  as  our  wagon- 
train  wound  slowly  lip  the  narrow  street 
between  the  bamboo  fences,  the  road  be- 
hind us  was  packed  with  silent,  staring 
men  and  dirty  children.  Women  there 
were  in  plenty,  but  the  only  sight  I had 
of  them  was  of  half-covered  faces  and 
curious  brown  eyes  peering  from  between 
the  wicker  hedges. 

Next  morning  I had  my  first  view  of 
Musan,  and  it  left  me  with  a confused 
but  delightful  impression  of  massive, 
crumbling  walls,  picturesque  gateways, 
narrow  streets,  and  decaying  buildings. 
It  is  typical  of  all  the  old  cities  of  north- 
ern Korea.  At  each  corner  of  the  ram- 
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Tho  natives  rai*’/d  oorifn,]l4  x mT  The  Into  ot  fto;  Jodes  and  mito>  of  mp 

oi  Nvlmdi  all  hmvnm  mv  very  lnft!j,  and  Umovu  can  t*  h nr-  away  U-  (he  wow 

n,v  ill.--  rjr-i  d,i.y-  of  nnr.nrm.nl  wr  hnoyld  and  -onto  was  ter;  sirniip  to  Ur  rvtostod, 

V)  ereat  d>onr/h  ier  Into  o n.  AMer  ]u;y  and  v .:  Mav  *oh. . .i?t- ^ UdO  hv  dho 

moot  of  d\  *o  J\  r n :i  <ddfotnoii:  h <•*•..  . \ *•;  fja  >»?»  my,  a fVr  « 1 1 «d  1 ho  .-intiju*  hod 

the  l»rh.*n  of  ooieii-  j;.oo«-,|  fyj  lliiriy  e->«.  {-r,tv..-d  tgjjk.  u ||  dartf'  m-iir 

for-  they  ariiUiai,  <|i»ih  oat  oral  I v . tla.r  (h-  a.  I the  VVrawK 

if  \vi v weold  4i\  son  for  e osch-^  I hod  hafer-d  rr<»a»  i.lin  KMiY-aiiis  that 

littje  titiimuj  ird  fit  to  Ud»  they  .hto(?:il  the  T.|iii|en 

d,,?nrn;d  atnnof  anythin!:*  f..r  (.u*rto-f |y.  R ivora  a !*></  h to  had  Ua-n  .!*•» i i f . hy  H1WV 
e:oo«i  food.  A If  ho  i j al  i 1 {ooclaunod  ;l  ioutt<;  ;s.-  m Unodiar  ,4  y^-ors  UdoTV.  and 
•hO,V  no  ft  »i0eO  •'..nh.j.v.  tda*  prion  >WO  jnd  d*-enh  d 1..  -r»  r.h*  _>v.  -Hiiv  it  \\;K  HU  .the 

rfYlunr-rj  t ' f it-  wri-inal  sfatns.  dirroT i»m  of  IU)k  'u-*;<n.  [h.-yood  this 
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ofttttp  there  no  habitation  of .'  •■  -it  n exj  dtifed’  to 

kind.  Thv>  tr;< v%-l Vrtir  ww  not  u t f . tor  >Vs  ba.m. 

uti klrif,  nearly  Fitdikrabed  trail  led  through'  Ah  sttmV.a*  wrde/t  ilm \u% ' eahi nV T . 

along:  the  bank’ of  thp  rlvef.  iiig  became  diiltoult,  and  it  wu^  iityffe 
A\b  wx  progressed,:  the  Tmneu  Valley  nary  to  ilepoiid  e|i  rifely  open  the  ebmpns* 
c»uf  before  oh,  a k^tuifid,  Hat  for  dimdW*  "We  Readily-'  asetmded  die 
plain  some.  two  miles  Wide.'  doited  with  platea&H*  fuvtf  ite  Honm  eliangvd  jjiijek.,- 
jgfQVteH  of  landi.  latk.  a?«d  diver  biivlh  1 v • io'sh-nd  kf  being  pi  rot  i; oily  bi'Uw- 
The  pjaiit  in  Hanked  by  low  'hills,  eh*Tln#J  -|>('r>vd  ^vith  bijrrh  end  oak.  i\v  *o-  ve-- 
with  . >V  henry  .hi  rob  furrsf,  fifty  0*  >><m  )dayiy  eiUirrfy  to  lareL  The  woods  in- 
h:i»K|r»-d  h « t in  hrdyht.  The  valley  would  * yfemmd  m density  -aifil  Hm  rives  in  size, 
jmiikf*  a splendid  eafUe-^miug  oonniry,  on*; i wi-ih  /bydomted  with  beaotiuil  gray 
h>r  f lie  imiuv  n'u'tt*,d  gfiss  indimvmd  u n>o-s, wineh  ytrung  itself  from  branch 
Jpxudou?  growth  during  theyaommpr.  to  bram'.ly  Torndntr  a .thick  canopy  above 
Abdut  thirteen  union  from  Xmnaio in*  /hit*  heads, 
trc  k’ft  tin-  ri v*  r and  n.vm  l;  thrmtgh  t\m  I ho  traveling  who  vary  difficult.  We 
forest  toward  a low  mono  fid  n with  a folkm/ed  the  Jjwea  of  least  *v*ist;in<vT 
truncated  *muimt,  at  the  bnye  o/  wfdnh  Iwi-tine  and  turuina  t»»  avoid  impassable 
the  log  cabin  was  said  to  have  tu  rn  hoi  It  . harrier*  of  rooks  ami  underbrush,  noram- 
Atm?*  a mile  of  scrambling  over  fallen  Wing;  t >vetl  fallen  trees,  and  sometimes 
hoe*,  we  came  nut  open  - 

th»y  y^ysof  jri;  clearing 
n d v;.i w rho  little  camp  


A MAni  AT  a Shrike  ,Kt>s)y:ts  >tai*teu  isntc*  the  .Forest- 
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cutting  a passage  with  our  hunting- 
knives.  The  gloom  of  the  forest  was 
depressing,  and  the  silence  more  so.  Ani- 
mal life  was  absent,  and  when  we  stopped 
to  rest  not  a bird's  cry  broke  the  solemn 
stillness.  We  seemed  to  be  the  only  liv- 
ing things  in  a dead  world.  The  occa- 
sional crashing  of  the  horses  in  the  un- 
derbrush and  the  guiding  shout  of  a 
mafu  echoed  among  the  trees  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  distance,  only  intensi- 
fying the  loneliness.  In  the  afternoon 
it  turned  cold  and  began  to  snow,  the 
great  white  flakes  drifting  softly  through 
the  mossy  canopy  overhead  out  of  a dull, 
leaden  sky.  The  men  were  discouraged, 
and  I decided  to  camp. 

It  was  a subdued  and  quiet  lot  of 
Koreans  who  gathered  about  the  fire  that 
night  and  cooked  their  supper.  They 
were  not  used  to  this,  and  did  not  like 
it.  Their  timid,  impressionable  natures 
yielded  to  every  subtle  influence  of  the 
forest,  and  even  endowed  with  life  the 
shadows  which  danced  and  played  upon 
the  tree-trunks.  They  were  frightened, 
but  of  what  they  could  not  tell. 

The  next  three  days  were  repetitions  of 
the  first.  As  we  ascended  higher  on  the 
mountain-slopes  the  cold  increased,  and 
great  drifts  of  snow,  piled  high  against 
the  rocks,  began  to  show  in  the  darker 
portions  of  the  forest.  When  we  climbed 
a hilltop  or  came  to  an  opening  in  the 
trees  we  could  see  the  peaks  of  the 
Paik-tu-san  glistening  against  the  sky. 
It  was  an  inspiration,  that  beautiful 
mountain,  lying  so  white  and  still  in  its 
cradle  of  dark-green  trees,  its  peaks  ca- 
ressed by  the  floating  clouds.  Each  time 
T saw  it  it  seemed  more  wonderful,  more 
dominating  in  its  grandeur,  and  I was 
glad  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  few  to  look 
upon  its  sacred  beauty. 

We  were  high  upon  the  plateaus  at  the 
base  of  the  Long  White  Mountain  now, 
and  the  snow  was  drifted  deep  at  every 
rock  and  windfall.  I tried  to  trap,  but 
caught  nothing.  We  saw  no  mammals 
and  but  few  birds;  the  woods  were  as 
barren  of  life  as  an  arctic  glacier. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  little  more  to 
be  accomplished,  and  I determined  to 
retrace  our  steps  part  way  and  strike 
southwest  ward  through  the  forest  toward 
the  Yalu  River.  Ref  ore  we  left  Nonsa- 
tong  the  Koreans  had  spoken  of  the 


“ Samcheyong,”  which  lay  on  a moun- 
tain half-way  to  the  Yalu,  and  my  gun- 
bearer  knew  its  general  location,  for  he 
had  been  there  years  before.  Samche- 
yong means  “ Three  Bodies  of  Water,” 
and  from  descriptions  I was  sure  they 
must  be  lakes.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge Korea  was  a lakeless  country,  and 
the  Samcheyong  seemed  to  be  well  worthy 
of  investigation. 

When  the  Koreans  were  told  that  we 
were  to  go  back  a little  and  then  strike 
directly  through  the  forest  for  the  lakes, 
I realized  that  trouble  was  brewing. 
They  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return 
whence  they  had  come.  When  I refused 
they  turned  to  the  horses  and  muttered 
curses  at  the  white  yang-ban  who  had 
already  forced  them  to  go  far  beyond 
their  wishes.  Next  day  they  again,  and 
more  insistently,  demanded  permission 
to  go  back,  and  the  interpreter  said  he 
believed  the  men  intended  to  take  the 
horses  that  night  and  strike  for  Nonsa- 
tong,  leaving  us,  with  the  outfit,  in  the 
woods.  He  was  greatly  frightened,  and 
said  I had  better  abandon  the  trip  to 
the  Samcheyong  and  reach  the  Yalu  by 
the  easy  route  from  Huheh.  The  sense- 
less fears  of  the  Koreans  made  me  very 
angry,  and,  when  we  camped,  the  mafux 
were  told  that  the  first  man  who  touched 
a horse  that  night  would  be  shot.  They 
did  not  go  to  bed;  so,  taking  the  heavy 
tiger-rifle  and  pulling  my  sleeping-bag 
partly  on,  I sat  down  by  the  fire.  About 
twelve  o’clock  the  Koreans  turned  in, 
but  it  seemed  best  to  watch  all  night. 

We  started  again  at  daylight,  turning 
eouthwestward  toward  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Yalu  and  the  Tumen  rivers. 
Fortunately  the  traveling  was  somewhat 
easier,  for  the  forest  w*as  open  in  places, 
and  we  camped  early.  I got  an  hour’s 
sleep  while  the  men  wore  away  pulling 
dried  grass  for  their  beds,  but  the  inter- 
preter told  me  they  would  surely  steal 
the  horses  if  they  were  not  watched. 

I spent  another  sleepless  night  by  the 
fire  listening  to  the  wind  whispering 
among  the  larch-trees  and  the  howling 
of  a wolf  which  circled  about  our  camp. 
I was  glad  to  hear  that  wolf,  for  it  meant 
that  deer  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood. 

We  were  on  the  way  again  by  sunrise, 
and  after  an  hour  emerged  into  a vast. 
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T*3t  fijA^V  MiVf-rtv  .KOh'tW  ANiv  AUMsWnA  P ON  TPr* 

iteir  Xvt-  .Tiib  H?i;ls  .-wtp  VUNOiHithAv  a*m  on  rim  UtI  Ptoso  ov  KfjftM-' 


ruinsim-  «•-  :j  pnop  grand  iorr-t.  flip  liltt'Ut  .gwumlly  inai  }t  w;i*  hard  fft  rHiksp  \vo 
r)M  « trrs  shindi/ig  «iiff  Und  straight,  had  h<  op  m,v»i n *r  tip  at  nit 

tirpjs  pmjitiNtf  upward  In  Uk*  dust  hpforp  mudmvTi  J h<atni  ft  MiMw 
4;y.  To  rnr  noli'diiir  is  morn  drpivs.sim*  from  tho  am/Vy  nut!  r 1 1<  m j pninUmi 
Than.  Hip  af^-uluiv  i{<  srdatimi  which  n\  for-,  ai  a proaf  (look  nt  Jimk-  girding  i*v . r ti.. 

of*?  tirv  feki'M*  Hi  ii$  wak<\  but,  its  m Tome  ’Woods-  fttilf  a ndh-  oheml  Th-  dghi  d' 

was  lik<*  ur^ii*  H'n  Korpmoo.  mim.i  r Lt.t t im^4  hlm.T  lion  lards  uu»,h-  in- 
as  th? w tdd  tin  doom  nf  trip  InTvh-t  tops  TortrcJ  Sliat  for  two  oidiu  sod  day?  1 
atol  puma  mu  nan  tlie  sMndidlt  ttots  had  tw/rO  w 1 1 bmd  slo.  p,  ihai  ovary  nuwlv* : 
spirit-  r*'*u's  and  H).  v hugan  tp  r;dl  |o  mir  of  fj-y  hods  \v>t-  uddng  s.\dh  *\h;oMhm. 
UTiotlfsr  iii  hair  - laugh  hm:  how-:  umy  -rod  and  Uhri  -Hip  ril!<‘  mb  inio  iny  sioiiM's1 
t In  n (!(!!■  wrmtfl  uli;mf  :\  tow  nf  A iilcr  » lmr  nf  hmd. 

onmov,  wait'd  -uiii:,  m*  -ivo  dm  kmgy  ..  I'rd'n  alw-inl  of  ijx-  hor-sos  to  have  mv 

OMtsusd  Y.pih  I Sommintr*  M^ri  k\  f Ur.  Tf *d  Sight  of  Ha  Smtirlirvullii  . I 

uriiv.'-  -h  t lit*  north..  It  i?m  it  gr-b  ? >4  -v <f  r Jti  glint  of  \v>i|<  r far  aw;Vv 

l'dief  hi  H.e  in  See  tiff*  lil-U  ('liot  Up,  ffimmio  t hot  ivrs  bu(  jus!  it  when  <T  mrii;.*- 
01/ii  pded  like  u shrnubuh.  on  my  • ovh  * w?,;.-  rim  How ; v:ty ism.  h.ntm^  i'|>  '*n 
l.ps  :hm!  SloarUtlp  ; ■}'  ■!,  h«)fud  :<•  .rOi'wH  pf.lu  l --i'll ;.  Sud  «‘b^*»0-.h  ;*  ifO^'  •> 

ihu  SaiiH’-liwYonu-  rh:i<  umjtt.  for  from  fe>^,  I .-iupl’ud  otii  upon  lha  -Ip'n-  nfpi 
w Ion  had  |h  »m.  hprnrd  at  Xmt.mWm£  of  hoautiftd  l.iko.  It.  vva-  ilko  o»  Li'n-m,  purs 
h^sir-.uu  lUiA  »r«*r,i  rho  -raront' a* t s of  bovol  in  a sdtili2  sruuiu  \ui  Hue 

f h»*  m/pri;Mvar‘  i\  if  ^-o/ou'l  •j>rMiad.*|o  that  tin  if**  ^iu-ln  n»nmo]  thr  hrilliaiu^  • 1 

mi  trwt!  than  trmMy-fivo  MiUp^  ifs  sorts- *•.  wfu«  ]i  c;»v»-  itori.  .-»-s  :•».  ila.vlir-... 

hom  ot*r  bff  pnnipu^-phusw . ftttrrori^  ;d«auro  of  tjs  -;hnp'-.  \:uv  ;tw' 

Ahupit  • tour  mV4v!<  u.'  lufi  i lit-  hun.  ■<!  i-i  H-r  n.-r<  hvvard.  ^minium  < hi-.  n\n* 

Woo<]sy  ppy^pjii  tp;tri  a thin  laiwh  t?v-s-.-p  k of  tho  v\  ihh  i in  — , too-  t]op 

wh:-r*'  fraV'  iotr  was  o-v.  m?i«I  iusd-  ipAn  nius  \*  hio*  p'-uk'*  in'  t lo.  Ih».i!; -ro* 

tiliO  nWipfv".  I - ; : f; : frici ! ,.  npuo.  utui*  -MM.  H,|‘  nuuoitaifi  m'.tlir  Mmo*.h»w, 

putii-y  « is: ; m.H;|\dd  t.oi'ojoPK-r.  ?o  i -.J  ho\!\  oi,..o  «J  hyi:  and  nvubd  in 
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it$  bonify,  li  was  < i.U* * a draught  :df  guvobearpr  sab]  t)i a t.  twelrr;  pr 

pure.  w>i(S  WkiUw  m a f hiryty  unm.  A - fourteen  bet  Mmv.  •/!»«' rrc?nj  wks  ?.«.*  tap. 
thrill  ; of:  • ^a.ii.BfuHiovi . ki>>  ;^ry  mcmy.  foto  Afueli  tif  the  in  tin1  .m,v 

wo  ingle  iU  5 Ik  J lu't  } *ytf$  the*.  inoftan*  vtaiiiity  of  the  lakes  is  out  mfo 

first  white  than  \iiio  huH  h**»kpH  upon  Hoop  ha  dies  of  varying  :/•.•■:  i?ey,  whi«-|.  &r*+ 
its  surfatro;  tiiwl  iMvav  mfi  take,  »J wit  no  uiptanhleHiy  full  «.f  water  during  jfcfijfS 
Mint  hr  iimv  many  :b>r.irtd;jta  :luid  -won  it.  yf  rain  o?  melnuir.  snows.  AH 

{ -was  ft;  bp  rhe  first  to  ttai  of  if  - low!!-  those  busih>  Are  Of  Votamita  ash.  and  there 
n*^s  to  t.he  W<-:i,*ru  world*  soem?  to  |n  / hfth  doubt  but  that  this  nimd 

Wo  oof>j»r<l  in  )i  little  ph>annp  a bun-  kata'  <a>my  trmn.  m»zuk  VpiJbiH/  eruption 
dred  IV*«  f tfUUV  tin*  Wafer.  Tb.  re  was  no  nf  rite  (aKi^  WlnfO  MoUjtiiiiil  many  years 
four  that  niglvj  of  losing  (h<>  kiN'v  ami  ago,  1 bo  talo-r ; r hemsejves  seem  t*»  be 
without  v ;t 1 1 isiir  for.  H/jinpr  f enp#lv4  : led.  yhu.fly. {A*  ram  and  ?rit»vy\  ami  possibh- 
Wearily  to  my*  tent  and  dropped  mm  ti*<:  h:  some  ox  font  by  springs.  They  He  *d- 
aieep  of  utter  oxiuruMiou.  tiiss*i  nti  fhr  suurmif,  of  tin:  vvaforshod 

Next  day  it  appoamH  . that  tb*  mum*  , .u  an  «4etajiiou  of  A.1(ni  fpet.  Vb-  mode 
^Sainpbpyoro:  *'  is  vkH  rove ?»,  -for  there  a rati  by  lying  fogs  together  with  jrop>\ 
really  JW  thlvu  hod*?*  of  Wntor;  h;  b,pr;  . ami  Urn  no Led  o on  the  largest  take  to 
th^ro  arc  four,  bemuse  - an  ehngmrod  <aU«  soundings;  the  water  fat^^Sp  to  ho 
pour!  HC'V  bvfwrpu  wbuf  .1.  I'iHlrH  (bu  ./  big  hi  ur  o*n  hm  deep,  tao  dotTm  fta* 
v*  first  M jfod  “ 'H  «*»Vik1  -15  ioUos.  Pun U.»;;f fed'  romy  \v(nHH  u rnl* *u t>r » i? ! v V'Ue  ypv- 

with  it  by  a Htry  rnarnb  All  thm-  nte  < rrH  foot  hip b»-y. 

-Av<M}ior.  The  first  .5h  abfpH  oij?‘ -piJfp  {n  . After  muming  tu  Soonl  J ..found  a 

i iroinnfprenep,  vbp  Srpom.!,  iitn-v  !h;K^}  ''Pm Lib-try  ifiafa . finule  iloi-’mg  the  Kussian- 
and  f tit  (1  liml  about  fhrrooju^rn *-r-,  fHv  u Hapunose  w ar.  upon  wlviot*  tin*  lakes  were 
mile.  Near  the  «Kuit:cr  of -rk»*  hivgrint  li'iko  itiHirnto/f . }j,v  ihr  Kornan  mmmm*  of  Smu- . 

U heavily  worn. Ini  s^lauH.  unH  from  it  « itoyvuip.  It  was  a Hi.<aj»p<vint  an-uf  or 
u ; long  ;yahHovpi{  pr«H<-r'fo  alhnVr  lo  fjfe  Ipuinj  Hmt  tln-.v  \a «ov  known  . t.o.  i{ie-.w?iito  * 
Wij.torti  ^tvhrp.  /Fh^  Infsini’  hf  all  ihnv  ;inoyp,  hijt  then  -tvm 
bikes ;p»msiSbcif  iiue  volryuHo  ash,  so  Iomso  tJiV>  taut  Thai  fhhj  yvore  Milk  new  to  bhp 

thhr  m 'i\n} n.  sink>  .half*v%u.;  it*  Ids  ai»kb  s W » r4 tc rn  worW.  'Hu-  u- n*l  Wit*.  r)*p.  only 
o.Siiii  watkiug  o.n  lilt;  U\M'h,  ;um1  mV  tUip  of  fbr  four  boHu-r;.  *H‘  syp<>r  vauj- 


i if t ; y uy,  j^ivjE^  s:  'i  *i;C  *p;» ay . 
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i »k(Nf.  ,\twr*s.s  uu  \ wars!  1 \ku 


rualiv-^*  at  iyfjjsyt  Yogtfttttiivih  • tin. Mi- 
ni rhi*  rlo.-ks  »tf  pniiluird  d p ok*  WJ  thi-if 
kmr,>~>.  . • •>*■*.  ‘Vindd‘  Mur-lijH-r1 

\< »,  fiirn  1 1 fnl  }>u  fhr 
i)::  iOofiiilid  I knir<]  *|  him  hla.k- 

c*irk  wyl]  kumvp  fev  V- i/:.' 

r *luui  forjih'.t  H;r  iir-r  i imr  1 

kilted  a fe'i''  ?u  ivtvron.^  1 lt>,'vv&i>  >U  1 tv#* . 
**n><fo  hording  tdLmf?,  A lmnk  Imd 

khdU  mui  thf  hidtH , through 

Mh  iuTiirs,  til i«-?l  t ]»?>  flii »f ay  with 
Mood.  VVia*n  wv-  < -f »* ‘t ic*i  1 tin-  flniijui!  tv* 
Tf  iii'ivc*  thr  m^ar;  flir  tmi  ■ hearer 
*j>r*i  iip  of  tip/  tiMtl  to 

drink,  and,  Mirniu  mil  tho  .JVvnr,  *>m 
the  stptnpMjt:  rod  t»ru&>-  with  nt- 

Tho  IvprmiiH  Klfpyo  tkjif  f h>‘  !*l»*«*d  of  a 
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for  the  Museum!  I turned  toward  the 
door  of  the  shrine,  and  there,  just  out- 
side, watching  me,  was  the  Korean  gun- 
bearer,  the  tiger-rifle  in  his  hand.  Per- 
haps he  had  divined  my  temptation  when 
he  saw  the  interest  with  which  the  pic- 
tures were  being  examined. 

After  leaving  the  summit  of  the  water- 
shed the  descent  became  more  abrupt 
than  was  the  approach  from  the  other 
side,  and  almost  at  once  the  forest 
changed ; the  trees  were  larger,  the  under- 
growth more  dense,  and  the  ground  soft 
and  wet.  Everywhere  springs  and  stream- 
lets spread  into  marshes  filled  with  sticky 
mud,  which  made  traveling  difficult 
enough  for  a man,  but  for  the  horses  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  poor  brutes  sank 
almost  to  their  shoulders  at  every  step, 
and  had  to  be  literally  pried  out  of  the 
mud.  After  trying  to  cross  one  good- 
sized  marsh  and  getting  the  horses  hope- 
lessly mired,  we  found  that  the  only  way 
to  pass  was  to  cut  small  trees,  lay  them 
end  to  end,  and  drive  the  horses  over; 
in  short,  to  build  a bridge.  It  was  slow 
work,  for  hardly  had  one  swamp  been 
negotiated  before  another  was  awaiting 
us.  By  noon  we  had  covered  three  miles, 
and  were  almost  exhausted.  In  the  after- 
noon we  made  three  more,  and  I do  not 
think  that  a dirtier  or  more  disgusted 
lot  of  men  than  we  were  when  we  camped 
that  night  existed  in  all  Korea.  The 
swamps  were  finished,  however,  for  dur- 
ing the  last  half-mile  we  traveled  on 
solid  ground.  During  the  dry  season 
this  place  would  probably  not  be  very 
difficult  to  cross,  but  I should  never  again 
attempt  it  so  early  in  the  spring. 

The  forest  through  which  we  passed 
was  magnificent.  Great  larches  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height  and  four  to  five  feet  in 
diameter  were  everywhere,  their  branches 
festooned  with  gray  moss  and  interlaced 
above.  Every  log  and  fallen  tree,  every 
stump  and  rock,  was  covered  inches  thick 
with  beautiful  gold-brown  lichens  form- 
ing a carpet  of  luxurious  softness.  Prog- 
ress was  necessarily  slow,  but  seemed  easy 
after  our  experience  near  the  lakes. 
There  was  little  more  animal  life  than 
on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed,  but 
now  and  then  birds  were  seen,  especially 
a great,  black  woodpecker  with  a red 
crest.  It  seemed  like  some  evil  spirit 


of  the  wood  in  the  gloom  and  stillness, 
and  frightened  the  mafus  badly  by  swoop- 
ing pa9t  their  heads. 

We  were  nearly  out  of  the  forest  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  threw  the 
Koreans  into  a wild  panic.  Their  cour- 
age was  absolutely  gone,  and  no  threats 
would  induce  them  to  spend  another  night 
in  the  woods.  It  was  useless  to  argue 
with  them,  and  I yielded  to  the  inevi- 
table. It  meant  a night  of  stumbling 
about,  scrambling  over  fallen  logs,  and 
running  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks, 
but  they  thought  it  preferable  to  braving 
the  terrors  of  the  wilderness.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  saw  light 
through  the  trees  ahead,  and  wound  slow- 
ly down  the  hillside  toward  half  a dozen 
huts  which  lay  huddled  together  as  if 
seeking  mutual  protection.  It  was  the 
village  of  Potisan.  From  there  we 
crossed  another  steep  and  heavily  for- 
ested mountain  to  Potaidon,  where  fif- 
teen houses  were  strung  out  along  a wide, 
deep  valley;  this  was  the  region  drained 
by  the  Yalu  River  end  its  tributaries. 

The  people  of  both  these  villages  were 
of  a distinctly  lower  type  than  tho^e 
across  the  watershed  on  the  Tumen  side. 

The  heads  of  the  men  and  boys  were  dis- 
proportionately large,  their  eyes  slanted, 
and  the  jaws  were  heavy  and  square,  with 
thick,  down-curved  lips.  The  women,  too, 
were  very  ugly,  and  did  not  have  the 
delicate,  oval  faces  and  beautiful  com- 
plexions of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  forest.  There  is  probably  little  inter- 
course between  natives  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, and  almost  no  intermarriage;  the 
language  and  customs  varied  slightly, 
but  in  all  essentials  seemed  to  be  the 
same. 

I was  an  object  of  even  greater  inter- 
est to  these  people  than  to  those  on  the 
Tumen  side,  for  they  had  never  seen  a 
white  man,  even  though  Japanese  gen- 
darmes frequently  came  here.  The  first 
day  we  camped,  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
interpreter  came  to  my  tent  and  said  that 
a number  of  Koreans  had  heard  about 
the  strange  man  in  the  village,  and  would 
I not  come  out  and  let  them  see  me? 

I was  wearing  a full  beard  at  the  time, 
and  after  T had  been  examined  decided 
to  cut  it  off  and  give  them  a sight  of  a 
real  white  man.  They  stood  about,  a 
limp,  silent  crowd,  watching  every  motion 
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Beyond  the  Tides 

BY  RICHARD  MATTHEWS  HALLET 


OLD  Captain  Hodges,  sitting  in 
Gardner’s  Sea-Grill,  gazed  stonily 
through  wrinkled  window  - panes 
on  a cold  November  harbor.  There  were 
three  or  four  others  in  the  Sea-Grill, 
but  this  solitariness  or  inner  vision  of 
Captain  Hodges  had  struck  them  silent. 
They  seemed  waiting  nervously  for  the 
return  of  the  spirit  to  its  worn  clay,  even 
questioning  if  it  would  come  back  at  all. 

By  his  silences,  his  brief  bully ings,  his 
foreign  curios,  old  Captain  Hodges  was 
known  and  commended  for  a character. 

“ He’s  a character,  all  right,”  people 
said;  and  indeed  so  necessary  was  the 
observation  that  people  sometimes  made 
it  who  were  characters  themselves,  if 
you  come  to  that.  And  since  in  no  way 
did  Captain  Hodges  account  for  his  si- 
lences, people  said  again  that  he  was  a 
great  thinker,  who  had  been  known  to 
sit  for  “ seven  square  hours  ” at  the  Sea- 
Grill,  glaring  over  the  warped  table, 
his  big  legs,  which  were  bowed  slightly, 
doubled  under  it,  and  his  fingers  grip- 
ping the  handle  of  his  queer  cane.  This 
cane  in  its  whole  length  was  nothing 
more  than  vertebra*  from  the  spine  of 
a shark,  wired  together,  with  the  cruel 
beak  of  an  albatross  fixed  to  the  top. 

And  now,  with  the  leisure  of  one  who 
could  think  for  seven  square  hours  at  a 
time,  Captain  Hodges  lit  his  pipe.  Obliv- 
ious of  the  oppressive  tension  of  the 
place,  he  drew  thickening  clouds  from 
that  brown  bowl,  his  big  nose  hanging 
over  it  with  solicitous,  expanded  nostril. 

All  eyes  were  turned  with  a painful 
and  involuntary  interest  upon  the  cap- 
tain’s nose,  thus  so  intimately  associated 
with  his  pipe.  There  was  a dull  move- 
ment of  feet  under  the  cramped  tables,  a 
creaking  of  chairs,  a harrowing  cessation 
of  social  experience.  And  then  the  cap- 
tain spoke. 

“ Any  pancakes,  Lem?” 

“ Sorry,  Cap’n,  but  I’m  out  of  mix- 
ture,” said  Lem,  his  lean  form  drooping 
apology.  “ Got  a nice  swordfish  here.” 


Captain  Hodges  said  nothing  to  the 
swordfish;  and  then  a young  man  with 
mighty  forearms  and  a stupid  face,  think- 
ing to  widen  this  rift  in  the  silence,  said, 
“ Fallish,  ain’t  it?” 

“Damned  if  it  ain’t,”  said  another. 

But  again  the  tyranny  of  Captain 
Hodges’s  secret  thought  overcame  them. 
They  sat  looking  at  him  with  constraint 
and  dumb  pity.  They  seemed  to  know 
that  they  could  not  expect  enlightenment 
from  one  who  had  known  the  world  as 
he  had;  who  had  been  beaten  down,  blow 
on  blow,  to  this.  Yet  a man  does  not  sit 
thinking  seven  square  hours  for  nothing, 
and  this  time  they  partly  knew  the  rea- 
son. Knowing  it,  they  held  their  tongues. 

Captain  Hodges  rose  to  go.  He  made 
a pause  in  putting  on  his  coat,  to  fix  a 
contemptuous  eye  on  a little  sloop  which 
was  coming  in  with  paradoxical  speed, 
in  view  of  its  slack  sail.  Everybody 
knew  what  Captain  Hodges  thought  of 
little  sloops  with  cowardly  engines  up 
their  sleeves.  Usually  he  roared  out 
something  about  them.  To-night  he  said 
nothing,  but  drew  the  coat  over  his  vast, 
shrunken  shoulders,  tapped  his  cane  once 
or  twice  on  the  wooden  floor,  as  if  to  feel 
it  solid  under  him,  and  went  out.  Those 
who  were  left  in  the  Sea-Grill,  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  his  inscrutability, 
kicked  the  chairs  around,  yawned,  struck 
matches,  and  burst  into  speech. 

“Takes  it  hard,  don’t  he?”  said  the 
young  man  with  bulging  forearms. 

“ An’  so  would  you,  Harry,”  said  the 
thin,  woeful  man  opposite  him,  “ if  you’d 
sailed  a ship  for  fifty  years,  fair  an’ 
foul.” 

“ So  I would,”  said  Harry,  abashed, 
feeling  that  his  youth  had  played  him 
into  the  hands  of  wisdom. 

“ Not  that  I blame  Jed  an’  Martin,” 
said  the  other.  “ It  was  their  chance. 
They  wouldn’t  ’ve  took  the  lease  of  the 
railway  if  they  hadn’t  had  the  Bessie  K. 
Whitehead  in  mind.  They  knew  it  was 
bound  to  come.” 
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w All  the.  Mid  the  youn^  man.*  tfee  ' She  fra<i  brown 

drearily,  r-t ill  at  Lis  forearm-?,  with  brow*  wirivh  arehvd  radhmtiv 
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Captain  liodpws  leaving  the  Wharf  and  illuminate  her. 
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In  the  spongy  yard  gray,  rotting  rounds 
of  crooked  spars  lay  half -embedded,  and 
strange  outworks  huddled  on  the  water- 
front — rusty  boilers,  crabbed  anchor- 
flukes,  and  nameless  iron  parts,  with 
blunt-ended  bolts  and  savage  cogs.  The 
innumerable  chips  were  gray,  and  in  the 
half-twilight  showed  soft  and  vague,  like 
feathers,  as  if  a monstrous  bird  had  been 
plucked  over  the  place.  Grass  and  bur- 
dock marked  the  roadways.  By  the  ways 
and  falling  scaffolding,  where  many  a 
stanch  keel  had  rested,  rose  a broad  flight 
of  heavy  wooden  steps,  worn  and  scarred 
and  ashen,  now  black  and  ruinous  against 
the  west.  Step  by  step  they  rose  into 
the  cold  aky,  ending  in  nothing,  like 
aspirations  which  time  has  brought  to 
naught. 

Yet  it  was  from  these  ways  that  the 
Bessie  K . Whitehead  had  taken  the  wa- 
ter, it  would  be  close  to  seventy  years 
gone,  now ; and  by  these  steps  that  a 
boy — old  Jared  Hodges’s  shaver — had 
climbed  timorously  up  to  look  down  into 
the  vast  empty  hold  of  the  new  ship, 
this  hold  mysterious  and  deep,  smelling 
of  the  pines,  scattered  with  trunnels  and 
shavings  and  shining  wire  nails  and  tufts 
of  oakum,  and  braced  with  new  iron, 
which  showed  dull  black  and  formidable 
against  the  yellow  ribs  and  timbers. 
What  a thrill  of  confidence  in  her  he  had 
had,  looking  forward  through  the  gloom 
of  her  ’tween -decks  to  where  those  giant 
ribs,  yellow,  bolted,  with  hewn  surfaces 
revealing  the  stroke  of  the  broad-ax,  be- 
gan to  thicken  and  straighten  up  along 
the  sheer.  And  the  fine  satin  finish  to 
the  rounds  of  the  masts,  cold  to  his  cheek, 
around  which  he  could  not  put  his  arms. 
Sooner  should  the  rooted  pine  fall  than 
these.  Then  it  had  seemed  to  this  little 
chap — old  Hodges’s  shaver — as  if  every- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  stowed  down 
there,  and  as  if  so  strong  a ship  must 
last  forever. 

He  knew  better  now,  standing  there, 
forlorn  and  vast  and  withered,  with  his 
youth  behind  him,  and  the  youth  of  his 
3hip  behind  him.  For,  looking  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  shipyard,  he  could 
see  this  very  ship,  so  invincible  to  his 
boy’s  vision  of  might,  now  drawn  out  on 
the  marine  railway,  propped,  pilloried,  at 
her  last  gasp.  She  was  old,  seared,  gap- 
ing; each  poor  mortal  crack  and  outline 


of  her  proclaimed  her  ended.  Her  sticks 
curled  forward,  her  stays  were  slack. 
There  were  lurking  horrors  in  the  dark- 
ness of  her  underbody  which  the  sea  had 
covered.  She  wasn’t  seaworthy. 

Captain  Hodges,  leaning  on  his  cane, 
with  the  strong  beak  of  the  albatross 
protruding  from  his  withered  fist,  bent 
his  bleak  eye  upon  her.  Now  that  she 
lay  out  of  water,  he  had  to  accept  the 
inevitable  fact.  Any  time  this  last 
five  years  a proper  inspection  must  have 
forced  her  out  of  service.  But  he  had 
fought  for  her,  excused,  concealed,  lied, 
staving  off  this  moment  as  he  could,  until 
at  length  she  came  to  be  known  as  a ship 
where  even  the  cook  had  to  jump  back 
and  forth  between  the  galley  and  the 
pumps,  and  the  fact  of  her  decay  stood 
forth  beyond  all  subterfuge. 

Now  they  had  her  trapped,  laid  bare, 
all  the  secret  vices  of  her  patent  and 
damning.  Even  so,  if  they  would  only 
haul  her  up  and  have  done  with  her,  he 
could  still  think  of  her  as  in  the  past  and 
glorious.  Though  it  might  wring  his 
grim  old  heart,  which  had  wasted  emo- 
tion or  founded  sentiment  on  nothing 
but  his  ship,  he  could  have  put  up  with 
that.  But  they  weren’t  content  with 
that.  They  were  going  to  degrade  her, 
make  her  over,  squeeze  the  last  ignoble 
utilities  out  of  her  collapsing  hulk. 

Putting  his  cane  forward,  he  packed 
his  way  across  the  shipyard,  among  the 
boilers  and  the  sunken  cranes,  darkly 
meditating,  under  the  stern-post  of  the 
Bessie  K.  Whitehead.  The  tide  was  lap- 
ping in  over  the  slimy  rails  on  which  the 
dock  rested : dark  masses  of  reluctant 
weed  turned  with  it,  wavering,  hanging 
from  the  heavy  blocks  of  rough  granite, 
which,  bracketed  in  iron,  held  the  wooden 
frame  of  the  dock  under  the  tides  as  it 
slid  out  on  the  rails.  If  anything,  this 
dock  was  older,  more  decrepit  even,  than 
its  occupant. 

Brume  and  dankness  hovered  under 
the  dismal  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  this 
bottom  was  heavily  marked  in  ways  which 
only  Captain  Hodges  could  explain.  Her 
lines  had  lost  their  liveliness.  She 
sagged  aft.  it  was  plain  to  any  eye.  A 
raw  breath  came  from  her,  like  an  ex- 
halation from  that  whole  grim  bulk, 
which  still  forced  upon  the  mind  its 
suggestion  of  inalterable  might. 
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Captain  Hodges  put  out  his  hand  to 
the  black  timbers,  where  they  dripped, 
and  drew  from  the  stolid  immobility  of 
the  ship’s  side  a half -comforting  assur- 
ance. He  followed  with  his  eye  the  un- 
even seams,  covered  in  places  with  slime 
and  barnacles;  the  heavy  boldness  of  the 
curves,  the  something  jowl  - like  and 
steadfast  in  them  yet.  These  people 
were  so  cursed  afraid  of  pumps  now- 
adays. . . . She  could  keep  the  sea  out 
still,  and  what  more  could  be  asked  of 
her?  He  impressed  himself  with  her 
resources. 

In  the  clear  light  of  the  late  afternoon 
his  ship  hung  over  him,  immense,  as- 
sembling for  him  at  a blow,  with  her 
decrepitude,  all  those  hard  years  which 
had  brought  him  to  this,  and  her  to  this. 
They  had  had  an  equal  span,  it  seemed. 
He  had  never  thought  of  outlasting  her; 
never  even  unconsciously  pitted  his  mor- 
tal expectations  against  hers.  It  wasn’t 
to  be  thought  that  a man  could  outlast 
a ship,  a thing  ribbed  and  bolted,  and 
with  that  appalling  purport.  And  yet 
here  he  was,  outlasting  her  in  spite  of  all. 

Captain  Hodges,  lost  in  heavy  shadow, 
indistinct,  like  a visionary  guardian, 
looked  along  the  port  side  of  her,  and 
up  at  the  cockbilled  yards,  and  the  great 
shears,  crossed  and  lashed,  which  were 
to  send  down  the  masts  to-morrow.  From 
ther§  his  roving  eyes  twinkled  and  con- 
tracted as  they  turned  to  the  still  harbor, 
which  lay  in  the  fading  light,  minutely 
accurate,  like  a steel  engraving.  These 
were  the  points  he  had  known  always; 
the  dark,  ragged  pines,  the  low  rocks, 
where  the  tide  ran  forever  in  and  out, 
marking  the  centuries  in  inches.  That 
calm  coast,  low-lying  under  its  pines  and 
birches,  was  like  no  other  coast  he  knew, 
and  he  knew  them  all.  The  red  buoys 
at  their  low'  slant,  like  fingers  raised  in 
warning,  were  unchanged  from  his  youth. 
From  farther  out  reverberations  were 
borne  in  to  him  of  the  sullen  tongues 
of  the  bell  - buoys,  salt  - incrusted  iron 
wardens  of  the  coast,  eternally  tormented 
into  lonely  utterance.  Cold,  tide-worn, 
impervious,  this  featureless  vicinity  had 
submitted  to  the  birth  of  ships  and  their 
passing,  the  birth  of  men  and  their  pass- 
ing, and  given  no  sign.  Shaking  his 
head,  he  moved  away,  leaning  more  agod- 
ly  than  ever  on  his  cane,  wrapping  his 


fingers  about  those  strange  pink  jaws, 
deeply  creased,  shut  with  meaningless 
tenacity. 

All  at  once,  looking  up,  he  became 
aware  of  a young  man  sitting  on  a 
stool  beside  an  easel,  smoking.  Captain 
Hodges’s  soul  smoldered  wrathfully  when 
he  thought  of  artists.  He  could  never 
see  how  it  was  they  stood  alone,  brought 
up  families — that  sort  of  thing.  They 
appeared  to  do  nothing.  This  one,  a 
light-hearted  fellow  in  light  flannels  and 
a green  felt  hat,  sat  swinging  one  leg 
over  the  other  and  singing  a snatch  out 
of  a popular  ballad.  Now  he  cocked  his 
head  at  his  easel,  and  again  lifted  it  to 
brood  over  the  darkening  outlines  of  the 
ship,  with  a visible  joy  in  that  artistic 
wreck.  Let  her  dislimn,  he  would  have 
told  you,  for  the  soul  shines  forth  tri- 
umphant through  the  last  vestiges  of 
what  is  mortal.  The  masts,  with  their 
gaunt  rake  forward,  showed  her  aspiring 
to  the  end. 

It  was  indeed  bare  ruin  that  he  had 
laid  upon  his  canvas,  while  he  could  still 
see  to  work;  and  old  Captain  Hodges, 
leaning  over  him,  saw  how  he  had  traded 
on  her  weaknesses  for  his  effects.  He 
had  accentuated  that  sag  aft,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  only  by  a heartbreaking 
effort  could  the  old  ship  hold  her  in- 
tegrity at  all.  He  had  robbed  the  hull 
of  what  ruggedness  it  still  possessed ; 
and  he  had  even,  forestalling  time  un- 
warrantably, broken  out  a section  of  the 
bulwarks  forward.  The  ship  staggered 
up  out  of  the  green  depths  of  his  canvas, 
not  as  if  suddenly  stricken,  but  as  if 
quietly  overtaken  by  mischances  number- 
less, lapping  her  round  like  the  tides, 
leaving  each  its  incalculable  mark. 

“ You  call  it  a ship?”  said  old  Hodges, 
thickly,  clutching  at  his  cane,  and  rais- 
ing the  point  of  it  to  the  canvas. 

“ What  is  left  of  one,”  cried  the  young 
artist,  gaily.  “ As  good  a subject  as  I’ve 
seen  in  many  a day.  That  hull  alone, 
below  the  water-line,  would  torture  a man 
out  of  conceit  with  himself.  You  see 
what  I’m  after  ” — bringing  the  bottoms 
of  his  palms  together  slowly — “the  slack 
bulge  of  it  — the  gaping  seams  — that 
rough,  mottled  look,  like  the  withered 
hide  of  some  dead  sea-monster  — and 
there,  those  brownish  stains  dribbling 
down  from  the  ports.  If  I can  only  get 
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that  look  of  something  losing  semblance,  steely  eyes  twinkling  in  his  shriveled 
bursting  open,  crumbling.  And  the  isola-  head,  called  out  no  spoken  sympathy, 
tion,  the  look  of  a thing  wrecked,  cast  “ Watching  her,  Jed?”  he  said,  gently, 
up  beyond  the  tides,  hungering  still  for  lifting  his  cane  and  rubbing  the  ugly 
its  element.  Beally,  that’s  it,  you  know — beak  with  a massive  thumb, 
beyond  the  tides.  She’s  old.  • . . Oh,  the  “Why,  yes,  Cap’n,”  said  young  Jed. 
mockery  of  words !”  said  the  artist,  think-  “ We  aren’t  taking  any  chances.  This  is 
ing  of  the  surer  felicities  of  paint.  a big  thing,  you  know.” 

“ Aye,  she’s  old,”  said  old  Captain  “ Yes,”  said  the  captain.  “ You’ve  got 
Hodges,  and  he  turned  his  deep-set  little  your  hands  full.  Foremast  coming  down 
eyes  wistfully  upon  her.  They  had  lost  to-morrow  f” 

their  twinkle.  She  was  old.  He  had  not  “ Going  to  try  to  get  it  down,”  said 
known  till  now  how  old.  Jed.  “It’s  a good-sized  contract.” 

“No  doubt  she  was  a gay  ship  once,”  “Man-sized,”  agreed  the  captain.  He 
said  the  artist,  hilariously.  “ And  when  took  a turn  or  two  thwartships. 
she  was,  I shouldn’t  have  looked  twice  “Saw  Fan  in  Martin’s  doorway  as  I 
at  her.  Now  she’s  old,  she’s  a joy.  With  came  along,”  he  said,  presently.  “ Talk- 
a soul  in  her.”  ing  with  the  ship-chandler.” 

“A  soul,”  said  old  Hodges,  deeply,  Jed  darkened, 

looking  at  her.  “ Something,  you  take  it,  “ Shouldn’t  let  the  ship-chandler  do  me 
that  isn’t  in  the  wood  altogether  now?”  out,  Jed,”  said  the  captain,  cunningly. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  artist;  “some-  “ She  was  coming  down  here,”  said  Jed, 
thing  of  the  sort.”  He  was  content  to  be  angrily. 

vague,  like  all  his  sketchy  tribe.  “ Reckon  she’s  detained,”  said  old 

Old  Hodges  turned,  looking  across  the  Hodges.  “ Better  look  her  up.  I’ll  watch 
harbor  again.  A little  north  of  Baker’s  the  ship,  Jed.  Ship-chandler’s  a danger- 
Landing  the  hull  of  an  old  coaster  lay  ous  character.” 

smoldering  on  the  beach.  They  were  Jed  hesitated.  “It’s  mighty  good  of 
burning  the  iron  out  of  her.  As  night  tyou,  Cap’n,”  he  said,  irresolute.  The 
fell  and  the  flame  brightened  he  could  captain  leaned  on  his  cane,  admirably 
see,  through  a red  chasm  in  her  side,  the  indifferent. 

great  gutted,  ruinous  hollow  of  her;  “One  watch  more  or  less,”  he  mur- 

those  rows  of  charred  ribs  relaxing,  and  mured,  “ out  of  fifty  years.  . . . But  just 
the  iron  of  the  hull  glowing,  rising  into  as  you  say,  Jed.” 

sight  as  the  wood  burned  and  blew  away,  “I’ll  do  it,”  said  Jed,  suddenly,  the 
day  by  day,  week  by  week.  menacing  possibility  of  the  ship-chandler 

And  suddenly  his  gray  eyes  held  a deciding  him.  “ ’Bout  an  hour,  Cap’n.” 
wicked  twinkle ; and  tapping  his  grisly  He  vanished  over  the  side.  Old  Hodges 
cane  forward  among  the  gray  chips,  he  watched  him  out  of  the  dusk  of  the  ship- 
lost  himself  in  the  gloom  of  the  ship’s  yard.  Turning  slightly,  he  could  see, 
side.  Laboriously  balancing  himself  on  below,  the  lean  face  of  the  artist,  yellow 
his  crooked  old  legs,  he  got  himself  to  over  the  glow  of  a match.  He  was  light- 
the  deck.  ing  his  pipe  again,  no  doubt  content  to 

A tall  young  fellow  with  shirt  open  sit  there  and  drink  in  the  various  shadows 
at  the  throat  lounged  against  a capstan,  of  the  falling  night, 
reading  a paper.  Hearing  the  captain’s  Leaning  his  cane  against  a binnacle, 
cane  on  the  deck,  he  looked  up.  Captain  Hodges  fumbled  in  his  pockets 

“ Hello,  Cap’n  Hodges !”  he  said,  for  a moment.  Then  he  went  forward  at 
“ Fine  evening.”  that  rocking  gait  of  his,  and  lowered  him- 

His  eyes  softened  with  pity,  and  he  self  painfully  down  the  hatch  amid- 
could  find  nothing  else  to  say.  With  the  ships.  But  before  he  was  altogether  out 
aged  figure  of  this  former  master  of  the  of  sight  he  checked  himself  and  looked 
ship  before  him,  he  shuffled  about  un-  up  the  mizzen  at  the  black  yards  dang- 
easily,  looking  at  the  black,  oily  deck.  ling  there,  untrimmed,  against  a crescent 
“Tough  on  the  old  fellow,”  he  was  moon.  He  blinked  once  or  twice,  and 
thinking,  like  those  others.  But  old  Cap-  drew  down  his  head  into  the  blackness, 
tain  Hodges,  aloof,  bleak,  with  his  small,  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  on 
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deck  again  and  resumed  his  cane.  But 
now  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 
Craft  and  guiltiness  were  in  those  little 
eyes,  and  he  darted  a quick  look  across 
the  deserted  shipyard. 

“ Jed  will  suffer  by  it,”  he  murmured. 
“But  Fan’s  a smart  girl.  They  don’t 
know.” 

He  walked  aft  uneasily  and  put  his 
hand  on  a spoke  of  the  idle  wheel.  Look- 
ing through  the  maze  of  spars  at  the 
great  black  shears  forward,  crossed,  as 
if  in  a damnable  compact  to  undo  the 
6hip,  he  drew  a deep  breath,  and  the 
Tartar  came  out  plainly  in  his  rugged 
face.  You  could  see  then,  if  not  before, 
that  he  had  been  master  of  his  ship. 
Rousing  himself  out  of  that  terrible 
speculation,  he  made  for  the  ship’s  side, 
at  his  snail’s  pace,  and  yet  with  a sug- 
gestion of  haste.  But  in  the  moment  of 
putting  his  foot  over  he  spied  on  the 
main  hatch  a small  gray  cat. 

“ God  bless  me  I”  he  said,  suddenly ; and, 
forgetful  of  his  haste,  he  withdrew  his 
foot  from  the  gangway  and  went  cau- 
tiously toward  the  hatch.  With  bold, 
unwinking  eyes,  the  cat  allowed  him  to 
come  very  near;  and  then,  with  a prim 
consciousness  of  the  futility  of  his  chase, 
removed  noiselessly  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hatch,  and,  sitting  down  there,  again 
regarded  him,  without  reproach,  but  by 
no  means  conciliated  to  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering her  person. 

With  rigid  steps  and  deepening  anx- 
iety he  followed  her  from  point  to  point 
of  the  ship,  crooning  to  her  with  a queer 
sort  of  desperate  patience. 

“Kitty,  kitty,  kitty!”  he  called,  in  a 
cracked  high  voice,  intent  upon  capture. 
The  little  cat,  poised  upon  the  bulwarks, 
lured  him  on,  mingling  her  elusiveness 
with  coy  promises  of  ultimate  submission. 

Then  Captain  Hodges  stood  still ; 
sweat  gleamed  on  his  wan  temples;  and 
the  cat,  sliding  toward  him  along  the 
rail,  fawned  upon  him,  arching  her  back, 
and  agitating  her  throat  with  a noise  of 
kettle-drums.  He  reached  out  his  hand 
and  seized  her. 

“Pretty  kitty!”  he  said,  and  dropped 
her  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  Sudden- 
ly a kind  of  spasm  ran  through  him;  he 
stopped,  listening,  but  there  was  no  noise, 
except  the  creak  of  a yard  on  its  truss, 
swinging  idle.  Picking  up  his  cane,  he 


went  over  the  rail  and  into  the  blackness 
of  the  ship’s  side  again. 

Emerging,  he  found  the  artist  still 
smoking  his  pipe  and  communing  with 
the  night.  “Been  looking  her  over?” 
said  that  young  man,  lightly. 

“ Aye,”  said  the  old  man,  and  now 
his  voice  was  tremulous  and  his  whole 
manner  haunted  and  expectant,  “ and 
for  nigh  on  sixty  years.” 

The  artist  whistled.  Old  Captain 
Hodges  bent  toward  him  fiercely. 

“I  sailed  that  ship  from  boy  to  mas- 
ter,” he  cried.  “ She’s  my  own  ship.  I 
know  her.  No  one  else.” 

He  stopped  over  that  thought,  glower- 
ing. Yes,  he  could  be  said  to  know  her, 
certainly.  As  he  had  known  no  other 
mistress,  so  his  ship  had  known  no  other 
master  over  fifty  years.  This  had  been 
a strange  union  of  intents  and  purposes. 
All  those  years  he  had  cherished  her, 
watching  her  through  storms,  fogs,  chan- 
nels, lifting  his  eyes  to  her  yards,  finger- 
ing her  taut  gear,  rising  and  falling  with 
her  in  the  same  concession  to  the  seas 
and  the  same  defiance  of  them.  On  her 
beam-ends,  with  the  main-yard  in  the 
water,  he  could  still  trust  her;  as  in  quiet 
harbors,  when  he  paced  her  deck,  brood- 
ing, aching  for  the  sea-winds  again  which 
should  set  her  creaking,  and  laying  over 
like  the  thing  of  life  she  was.  And  now, 
in  his  old  age,  she  was  condemned,  a 
relic,  with  this  young  fool  making  a 
picture  of  her  bones. 

“ A bit  of  a crab  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  maybe,”  he  began  again,  gustily, 
“but  with  the  yards  braced  up  there 
wasn’t  a ship  to  touch  her  in  the  West- 
ern ocean.  She  had  wings,  man.  She’d 
go  still  if  they’d  let  her.  She’s  strained 
aft,  and  she  needs  a new  mainmast,  but 
she’d  go  yet.  She’d  lay  over  to  it  with 
any  of  ’em.  Give  me  four  men  to  a watch, 
and  I’d  bring  her  into  ’Frisco  now  ten 
days  ahead  of  the  fleet.” 

He  spoke  as  if  there  were  still  a fleet, 
as  if  the  ringing  of  the  mauls  had  just 
knocked  off  in  the  shipyard  of  Smalley 
& Co.  He  looked  back  swiftly  toward 
the  ship  which  rose  blackly  over  them. 
The  old  coaster,  nothing  now  but  the 
red  heart  of  a ship,  a moldering  skeleton, 
with  glowing  ribs  warping  open,  in  serried 
ranks,  sent  a red  path  across  the  water, 
tingeing  their  faces  faintly -red  and  giving 
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the  night  shade  a stain  of  purple.  The 
face  of  old  Captain  Hodges,  coming  out 
of  gloom,  worked  strongly,  and  his  eyes, 
strangely  small  and  fixed  and  deadly, 
caught  the  light  from  the  burning  ship. 

“ She  only  wanted  a bit  of  going  over,” 
he  mumbled.  “ Good  for  ten  years  with 
a bit  of  going  over.  But  they  wouldn’t 
have  it.” 

His  head  fell  a little,  and  he  clasped 
one  hand  over  the  other  on  his  cane,  with 
his  arms  straight  before  him.  In  that 
posture,  and  for  a brief  instant,  he 
seemed  stripped  of  his  age,  and  to  stand 
on  his  two  legs  with  the  old  sturdiness. 

“ She’s  done  her  work,  and  they  won’t 
let  her  alone,”  he  cried,  in  a passion  of 
sympathy.  “ She  was  a proud  ship — a 
proud  ship,  I say.  I could  show  you — 
records.  She’s  led  steam  the  way  be- 
fore now.  And  now  what?  Now  what? 
They’re  sending  down  the  sticks  to- 
morrow. Theyll  use  the  hull  for  towing 
coal.  A barge.” 

The  old  man  drew  a staggering  breath, 
and  in  that  moment  the  artist,  without 
being  told,  could  see  that  he  had  been  a 
Tartar. 

“But  they  won’t  do  it,”  the  captain 
said,  coming  closer  and  talking  in  shrill 
whispers.  “ They  won’t  do  it.  I’ve  put 
her  beyond  the  tides,  as  you  say,  young 
man.  Beyond  the  tides.” 

He  looked  at  the  ship  over  his  shoul- 
der with  a strange,  torturing  expectancy. 
The  artist,  who  had  been  bending  over  his 
kit,  stopped  at  these  last  words,  which 
were  his  own,  and  so  had  about  them  an 
arresting  quality.  At  that  moment  his 
eyes  were  on  the  captain’s  queer,  foreign 
cane,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  long, 
narrow  beak  leaped  out  of  the  dark,  snap- 
ping at  him.  At  once  he  saw  that  the 
worn  bone  had  reflected  a light  behind 
him,  and  he  turned  quickly. 

In  that  very  instant  it  appeared  as  if 
the  old  Bessie  K . Whitehead  brimmed 
over  fore  and  aft  with  flame.  The  flicker 
on  the  cane  had  come  from  near  the 
mainmast,  but,  with  the  speed  of  thought, 
the  ship  was  a burning  ship  from  stem 
to  stem.  Her  timbers,  many  times  dried 
and  drenched  in  oil,  offered  no  resist- 
ance. The  young  man  stood  staring  help- 
lessly, and  old  Captain  Hodges,  swaying 
on  his  cane,  gave  forth  a crazy  chuckle. 


As  the  light  grew,  the  heavy  outlines 
of  the  ship  showed  dumb  and  cumbrous 
through  those  flying  cavalcades  of  fire; 
and  the  yards,  dripping  small  bits  of 
burning  gear,  gave  an  effect  against  the 
masts  of  twisted  crosses  blazoning  against 
the  pale  night  sky  of  the  north.  The  old 
ship,  catching  the  spirit  of  her  last  mo- 
ment, seemed  to  snatch  at  the  chance  of 
flame  for  her  adornment;  and  the  flame 
purged  her  of  age,  and  set  her  roaring 
and  shining  and  throwing  down  upon 
the  flat,  gray  harbor  the  sinister  light  of 
that  enthralling  beauty. 

The  young  artist  gasped,  “ Good  God !” 
and  took  a stumbling  step  or  two  toward 
the  yard  gate,  but  old  Captain  Hodges, 
pouncing  on  him,  held  him  with  his  in- 
vincible bony  fingers. 

“Let  be!”  he  cried,  turning  his  puck- 
ered face  from  the  heat,  already  grown 
fierce.  “She’s  gone  . . . like  a ship  . . . 
beyond  the  tides.” 

His  grip  slackened,  he  took  a step  or 
two,  stiffly,  and,  supporting  himself  on 
his  cane,  sank  down  upon  a box  which 
lay  against  one  of  the  outposts  to  the 
railway.  At  that  moment  the  mainmast, 
already  eaten  out  with  dry  rot,  reeled  un- 
der the  corroding  touch  of  fire,  and  fell, 
moving  a vast  yellow  fan  of  flame  against 
the  night,  crushing  the  railway  super- 
structure and  lapping  the  heavy  bulwarks 
over  as  a man  might  fold  a sheet  of  paper. 

“Fore  t’gallan’  downhaul!”  shrieked 
old  Hodges  then,  casting  his  eyes  aloft, 
and  his  voice  had  a full  body,  as  a voice 
must  have  to  run  against  sea-winds.  But 
this  was  a voice  out  of  the  past;  in  a 
moment  his  head  fell  back,  knocking 
against  the  post,  and  he  was  still.  The 
artist,  standing  irresolute  and  horror- 
struck,  saw  a sudden  movement  of  the 
old  man’s  right-hand  pocket,  and  direct- 
ly the  long,  woeful  head  of  the  cat  ap- 
peared from  under  the  thick  flap.  The 
little  animal,  struggling  out,  fell  to  the 
ground  and  fled  out  of  the  heat,  but  old 
Hodges  was  without  movement,  his  tuft 
of  a beard  pointing  upward,  and  his  cane 
with  the  albatross  head  fallen  against  his 
side. 

The  glowing  ship  burned  his  still  face 
with  dread  insistence,  but  he  did  not 
flinch.  They  were  alike,  the  skipper  and 
his  ship,  beyond  the  tides. 
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BY  ALAN  SULLIVAN 

AT  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  onds  the  forced  draught  was  doubled, 
a March  day  a young  man  peered  In  twelve  more  the  sharp  pop  of  lifting 
^ across  New  York  Harbor  from  the  safety-valves  told  their  story, 
shelter  of  the  ridge  of  a power  - house  But  these  twelve  seconds  were  very 
roof.  His  hard,  weather  - bitten  eyes  precious  to  the  system  operator.  In 
roved  ceaselessly  across  the  corrugated  adjoining  rooms,  on  either  side,  were 
horizon.  Small  wind-riven  clouds  thrust  two  great  double  - curved  switchboards, 
constantly  up  from  the  southwest,  and  Through  these  was  controlled  and  dis- 
were  as  constantly  hurried  across  the  tributed  the  power  that  vitalized  every 
city  by  the  weight  of  a gale  that  had  invisible  artery  of  the  whole  system; 
been  blowing  since  morning.  These  he  and  like  a master  intelligence  the  system 
marked  casually  till  they  merged  in  the  operator  held  the  switchboards  in  the 
blur  of  gray  smoke  that  was  whipping  hollow  of  his  hand.  Swifter  than  from 
viciously  from  the  throats  of  the  great  brain  to  muscle  sped  his  imperative  call, 
stacks  around  him.  The  huge  buildings  Along  glittering,  marbje  curves  men 
beneath  him  vibrated  delicately,  and,  stood  with  eyes  glued  to  dials  whose 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  traffic,  he  could  trembling  needles  pulsed  with  the  myriad 
distinguish  a rhythmic  drone,  as  of  some  demands  of  millions  of  invisible  clients, 
enormous  and  contented  animal  housed  From  beneath  them  stretched  viewless 
within  them.  filaments  carrying  the  mysterious  cur- 

Suddenly  a black  cloud  thrust  a ragged  rent,  which  in  turn  itself  governed  the 
rim  over  the  tail  of  Staten  Island,  titanic  engines  that  produced  it.  A 
twenty  miles  away.  Mounting  rapidly,  maze  of  wires,  battalions  of  switches,  a 
it  hurried  into  the  vision  of  the  weather-  confusion  of  multicolored  lamps,  a med- 
bitten  eyes  that  caught  its  approach  ere  ley  of  indicators,  blended  and  linked, 
the  on-coming  shadow  had  fallen  on  the  fused  and  welded,  into  one  masterful  and 
wrinkled  surface  of  the  bay.  Simul-  harmonious  instrument, 
taneously  the  lookout  raced  to  a tele-  The  turbines  were  lords  of  the  engine- 
phone  booth  that  clung  to  the  roof  ridge,  room.  Half  the  weight  and  a quarter 
His  lips  had  hardly  left  the  transmitter  the  size  of  the  vertical  engines,  they  pro- 
before  the  smoke  increased  in  volume,  duced  five  times  the  power.  Theirs  was 
and  tier  on  tier  of  boilers  flung  out  vast  the  song  of  progress — a high  note  that 
exhalations  of  gas  and  vapor  as  though  told  of  a rim  speed  of  six  miles  a minute, 
clearing  their  gigantic  lungs  for  a com-  and  cut  sharply  into  the  lower  pitch  of 
ing  battle.  the  plunging  verticals.  And  it  was  to 

The  lookout,  again  at  his  post,  noted  the  turbines  that  the  switchboard  spoke 
the  swift  advance  of  midday  gloom.  — for  the  black  cloud  was  near  Man- 
Again  and  again  he  reached  for  the  tele-  hattan  Island,  and  there  was  peering 
phone.  At  his  first  message  another  across  the  bay  and  a scamper  for  shelter 
young  man,  with  a long  chin  and  hawk-  from  Battery  Park, 
like  face,  who  received  it  impassively,  The  deep  shade  stole  swiftly  north- 
had  stretched  out  a lean,  nervous  hand  ward,  and  lapped  the  lower  fringe  of 

and  pressed  two  buttons.  A hundred  the  city.  Instantly  a thousand  hands 

feet  below,  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  stretched  to  a thousand  switches,  de- 
boiler-house, a number  sprang  into  light,  manding  light.  They  got  it.  The  mid- 
The  system  operator  had  demanded  that  day  darkness  swept  on.  In  five  minutes 
number  of  boilers  for  instant  U9e.  Two  it  engulfed  the  human  hive,  from  Wall 
stokers  raced  down  the  concrete  aisle  Street  to  Madison  Square,  from  the 

and  depressed  six  levers.  In  three  sec-  Hudson  to  the  East  River.  Millions  of 
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men  interrupted  their  labors  only  long 
enough  to  turn  on  light.  They  all 
got  it.  There  was  the  triumph — they 
all  got  it.  In  the  power-house  the  tur- 
bines were  successively  waking  to  life, 
their  stupendous  disks  revolving  more 
and  more  swiftly  till,  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  speed  and  synchronism,  they 
snored  into  the  laboring  phalanx  of 
mechanism.  Behind  them  panted  the 
verticals — “We  are  coming,  brothers — 
coming — not  so  fast,  perhaps,  but  with 
our  own  reciprocal  certainty.”  Higher 
crept  the  trembling  needles  — greater 
grew  the  load  — sharply  rose  the  faint 
line  registering  the  stupendous  output — 
seventy  thousand  emergency  horse-power 
in  five  minutes. 

“Do  you  want  any  more?”  throbbed 
the  power-house. 

But  New  York  was  satisfied — satisfied 
with  a superb  casual  indifference  that 
this  was  what  it  paid  for.  So  the  great 
black  cloud  passed  up  the  Hudson  Valley, 
and  a million  switches  were  snapped 
back,  and  several  million  people  prompt- 
ly forgot  all  about  what  was,  after  all, 
hardly  worth  remembrance;  and  there 
was  only  left  the  record  of  a single  line 
on  a piece  of  cross-section  paper — a line 
that  jogged  along  with  just  the*  ordinary 
fluctuation  of  a day’s  run,  till  it  sudden- 
ly took  a jump  that  looked  like  an  Alpine 
peak  dropped  onto  a Florida  golf-course. 

But,  speaking  subjectively,  there  was 
left  a great  deal  more  than  that.  There 
were  those  breathless  momenta  in  which 
the  highest  intelligence  of  man  thrills 
with  the  consciousness  of  duty  done. 
There  was  that  reborn  pride — even  af- 
fection— for  the  vast,  responsive  mecha- 
nism, the  joy  that  men  of  iron  and  brain 
have  in  their  own  creations  of  stone  and 
steel;  and  stronger  than  all  this  flowed, 
like  a hidden  spring,  a deeper  sense  of 
the  nobility  of  service. 

Good  engineering  is,  broadly  speaking, 
applied  common  sense  fortified  by  spe- 
cial aptitude  and  investigation ; and  you 
will  find  that  good  engineers  have,  to  a 
man,  a certain  quality  of  simplicity, 
which  is  the  reflex  sister  of  common  sense. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  temperamental  characteristics  of 
a man  are  always  legible  in  the  thing 
he  devises,  writes  or  builds,  paints  or 
composes — the  thing  itself  being,  after 


all,  only  the  expression  of  his  char- 
acteristics. Now,  if  a power-house  w$re 
the  work  of  one  man,  it  would  infallibly 
reflect  his  personal  modulations  to  an  un- 
comfortable and  unworkable  degree.  So 
it  is  that  the  modem  power-house  is  the 
complex  aggregation  of  the  individual 
simplicities  of  many  men.  It  is  remark- 
able for  what  is  not  there. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  profoundly  re- 
marked that  “ all  we  can  accomplish  in 
the  physical  world  is  to  move  things  into 
desired  positions  and  allow  them  to  act 
on  one  another.”  That  is  what  we  call 
invention.  The  power-house  is  extraor- 
dinarily susceptible  to  this.  Things  are 
being  constantly  moved  into  new  and 
desired  positions.  The  mechanical  tri- 
umph of  to-day  is  the  engineering  relic 
of  to-morrow.  And  when  it  is  all  over, 
and  the  millions  are  spent,  and  the  latest 
device  installed,  there  is  generally  only 
a safer,  more  economical,  and  more  flex- 
ible way  of  doing  very  much  the  same 
thing.  That  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  mysterious  fluid — electricity.  It  con- 
tinually presents  some  new  phase  and 
demands  some  new  treatment. 

Efficiency  is  a matter  of  debit  and 
credit,  plus  a balance-sheet.  In  the 
power-house  the  question  is  first  broached 
to  a coal-pile  and  a chemist.  A pound 
of  coal  should  contain  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  heat  units.  Does  it?  The 
facts  are  worth  knowing  where  seven 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  a year 
are  involved. 

The  efficiency  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
boilers  that  swallow  the  coal  is  a large 
matter.  They  are  mechanically  debited 
with  what  they  consume;  they  are  me- 
chanically credited  with  the  steam  they 
produce.  Should  the  gases  roaring  up 
the  stacks  show  undue  waste,  the  chemist 
can  tell  you.  Should  the  ash  contain 
undue  and  unconsumed  carbon,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  test.  For  a pound  of 
coal  the  boiler  should  produce  ten  pounds 
of  steam.  Does  it? 

And  in  the  whirring  orbit  of  the  thirty- 
thousand  horse-power  turbines  efficiency 
is  the  master  word.  It  is  a far  cry  to  the 
measured  plunge  of  the  primal  pumping- 
engine  that  Watt  devised  to  drain  a 
Lancashire  coal-pit,  or  even  to  the  see- 
saw walking-beam  of  the  Fulton  as  she 
headed  for  Albany  at  nearly  five  miles 
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an  hour.  The  turbine  blades  snore  along 
at  five  hundred  feet  a second;  but  the 
difference  is,  after  all,  one  of  efficiency. 
A turbine-driven  generator  should  pro- 
duce a horse -power  for  eleven  pounds 
of  steam.  Does  it? 

So  with  transformers,  cables,  con- 
verters— all  the  multiphase  subdivisions 
that  contribute  to  the  service.  They 
must  answer  the  question  or  be  super- 
seded. 

As  a type  of  human  efficiency  consider 
the  system  operator  — this  modem  and 
impassive  Jove,  distributing  benignant 
thunderbolts.  His  position  is  the  near- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  absolutism,  ex- 
cepting only  the  German  system  of  gov- 
ernment From  boilers  to  substations 
his  sway  is  supreme.  He  manipulates  his 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse-power 
with  a touch  of  delicate  finger-tips.  The 
whole  cobweb  of  distribution  is  an  open 
book.  Not  a boiler  can  be  repaired,  not 
an  engine  cut  in  or  out,  not  a main  re- 
laid  or  a manhole  remodeled  without  his 
sanction.  He  is  the  load-despatcher  and 
magnetic  monarch. 

Turn  now  from  what  the  public  does  not 
see  to  the  human  network  by  which  the 
Electricity  Supply  Corporation  is  linked 
to  the  public.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
an  organization  of  every  possible  tem- 
peramental variety  is  essential  to  deal 
successfully  with  that  most  elusive  ele- 
ment— a metropolitan  population.  The 
selling  end  must  acceptably  reflect  what- 
ever it  finds  in  its  clientele.  The  agent 
who  gets  business  on  the  East  Side  knows 
little  of  the  area  north  of  Forty-second 
Street.  The  assembling  of  such  a cohort 
is  no  less  vital  than  the  power-house 
itself.  And  in  the  background  looms 
large  that  sense  of  personal  disadvantage 
which  many  people  experience  when  deal- 
ing with  a corporation.  Its  very  organ- 
ization may  breed  distrust.  Its  prompt- 
ness may  suggest  an  ulterior  motive. 

As  to  the  agent  himself,  it  is  a matter 
of  selection,  plus  survival.  He  applies 
as  a boy  for  employment;  and  forthwith 
his  home  record,  his  personality,  and 
even  his  home  influences,  become  matters 
of  scrutiny.  The  sky  being  clear,  he  is 
taken  in  hand  and  encouraged  and  men- 
tally fed  up  and  physically  developed,  and 
in  a business  way  pushed  ahead,  just  as 
fast  as  he  can  assimilate  progress.  And, 


forging  along,  he  will,  first  of  all  (if  he 
is  to  face  the  public  and  ask  for  busi- 
ness), hear  a lecture  on  “the  value  of 
right  thinking,”  which  is  a good  start 
for  any  aspirant.  And  after  that  he 
hears  others  on  courtesy  and  efficiency 
and  confidence  and  self-development,  and 
various  technical  subjects.  He  will  com- 
mercially graduate  on  a diet  of  “The 
Human  Element  in  Business  ” and 
“Helps  to  Better  Health”  and  “The 
Psychology  of  the  Twentieth  - Century 
Man”  and  “Applied  Psychology”  — all 
by  men  who  have  put  into*  admirable  and 
successful  practice  the  subjects  they  dis- 
course upon.  And,  what  is  more,  he  will 
be  paid  for  the  time  spent  at  these  lec- 
tures. All  the  while  he  is  being  card- 
indexed,  .and  a faithful  record  made  of 
his  services,  and  the  good  old  debit-and- 
credit  system  kept  in  force;  so  that  when 
the  next  man  ahead  moves  up  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  whether  our  young  aspirant 
is  the  right  one  for  the  bigger  job.  If 
he  does  not  get  it,  he  is  entitled  to  ask 
for  his  progress  record;  and,  if  he  sees 
fit,  demand  the  appointment  of  another 
board  to  pass  upon  his  claims  for  pro- 
motion. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  much  calculated 
to  produce  somewhat  more  than  merely 
a person  with  power  for  sale.  So  that  if 
you  are  a man  of  importance — and  all 
customers,  whether  prospective  or  se- 
cured, come  under  this  category  — you 
will  be  approached  by  a personable  agent, 
who  is  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to 
talk  to  you  intelligently  and  acceptably 
on  almost  any  subject  from  golf  to  vege- 
tarianism in  those  evasive  moments  when 
you  are  debating  about  making  up  your 
mind  to  do  what  you  know  perfectly  well 
you  will  ultimately  do.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  a grievance  about  a bill 
which  is  absolutely  extortionate,  another 
personable  young  man  (they  are  all 
young)  will  call  upon  you  and  at  once 
sympathetically  agree  that,  on  the  face 
of  it,  the  amount  seems  high — if  what 
you  say  is  correct.  Curiously  enough,  he 
will  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
construction  or  operation  of  a meter. 
He  is  not  supposed  to.  The  knowledge 
would  put  him  and  keep  him  subjectively 
on  the  meter’s  side  of  it.  But  he  will 
know  that  he  is  backed  by  a mass  of 
scientific  facts  all  going  to  prove  that  the 
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modern  meter  is  an  instrument  of  ex- 
traordinary accuracy — which  indeed  it  is. 

So,  when  you  have  had  your  say,  and 
lean  back  with  that  defiant,  impregnable 
air,  he  will  consult  your  contract  card, 
and  inoffensively  point  out  that  you  had 
four  lamps  and  an  electric  heater  in- 
stalled within  the  last  six  weeks.  Also 
that  the  automatic  recorder  at  the  power- 
house shows  that  the  duration  of  sun- 
light last  month  was  only  half  of  that  in 
the  month  before.  If,  then,  your  house 
was  lighted  to  your  satisfaction,  you 
must  have  used  the  current. 

A good  deal  of  all  this  is  pure  and  ap- 
plied psychology.  It  is  formative  of  the 
attitude  that  it  is  desired  the  mind  of 
the  customer  should  take.  And  that, 
after  all,  spells  the  standing  of  the  cor- 
poration— the  mental  attitude  of  the 
customer.  What  a field  for  analysis, 
what  a hinterland  to  explore  and  culti- 
vate! 

It  is  a question  whether  any  more  hu- 
man and  graphic  commercial  records 
exist  than  may  be  found  in  the  card 
indexes  of  an  Electricity  Supply  Cor- 
poration. There  is,  first  of  all,  full  in- 
formation of  all  property  sales,  and  a 
geographical  presentation  of  every  build- 
ing in  the  areas  served  by  the  company. 
Add  to  this  further  records  of  rentals, 
leases,  and  sub-leases,  through  which  may 
be  followed  the  wanderings  of  every  peri- 
patetic customer,  be  he  ever  so  insig- 
nificant. From  the  first  he  is,  so  to  speak, 
a marked  man,  filed  and  numbered.  His 
lamps,  his  motors,  all  his  appliances — are 
they  not  written?  His  complaints — are 
they  not  remembered  ? His  defalcations — 
do  they  not  still  live?  Twist  as  he  will 
through  the  city  swarm,  he  is  never  in- 
visible to  the  X-ray.  And  that,  perhaps, 
is  the  first  rule  of  the  successful  cor- 
poration. It  never  regards  its  cus- 
tomers en  masse.  It  is  a safe  assump- 
tion that  many  a man  is  more  of  an 
entity  to  the  Power  Company  than  he 
is  at  home. 

Of  the  making  of  rates  there  is  no  end. 
One  New  York  power  company  testified 
that  the  small  retail  customer  is  served 
at  a loss:  the  outlay  necessary  for 
his  equipment  was  not  covered  in  the 
amounts  paid  for  current  used.  In  this 
case  the  company  spoke  feelingly.  It 
had  experienced  a diminution  of  revenue 


of  a million  and  a quarter  dollars  in 
twelve  months,  seventy  per  cent,  of  which 
was  by  reason  of  a reduction  in  rates  to 
small  users. 

The  deepest  wrinkle  in  the  managerial 
brow  is  traceable  to  that  exact  point 
where  the  daily,  steady,  comforting 
manufacturing  load  cuts  into  the  rapidly 
mounting  evening  lighting  load.  In 
winter-time  this  is  about  three  o’clock. 
By  five  the  output  is  doubled  and  the 
peak  is  reached.  By  seven  the  peak  has 
vanished.  It  is  the  doubly  loaded  period 
between  3 and  6 p.m.  that  fixes  the 
rates.  A certain  total  generating  power 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  the  peak. 
Two-thirds  of  it  is  absolutely  unpro- 
ductive during  the  rest  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  other  words,  the  power- 
factory  has  an  average  winter  load-factor 
of  about  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  the 
earning  power  of  one-third  of  the  total 
investment  must  make  a profit  for  the 
whole  gigantic  aggregation. 

Lord  Eldon  defined  the  gjood-will  of  a 
business  as  “ the  probability  that  the  old 
customer  will  return  to  the  old  shop.” 
He  does,  to  the  power-factory,  millions 
of  him,  with  paralyzing  unanimity  at 
exactly  the  same  time  every  day.  And, 
to  ease  the  burden  of  that  unproductive 
two-thirds  of  his  plant,  the  manager  is 
striving  to  cultivate  in  you  the  use  of 
his  power — off  the  peak.  Flatirons  will 
lighten  his  cares.  Fans  will  cool  him. 
Electric  trucks  and  cars  are  hailed  as 
gilded  gods.  Vacuum  - cleaners  are  a 
benison.  Anything  and  everything,  pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  attempt  to  scale 
the  precipitous  side  of  his  peak  load. 

On  December  20th  of  last  year  the 
output  of  one  New  York  power-house 
varied  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  horse- 
power: At  5 a.m.,  50.  By  nine  o’clock, 
150;  carried  smoothly  till  noon,  when  it 
dropped  to  a mere  107.  At  3 p.m.,  back 
to  150;  thence  giddily  to  280,  the  five- 
o’clock  peak,  where  a toboggan  - slide 
started  and  swooped  down  to  a negligible 
90  at  midnight. 

As  to  individual  users.  A big  hotel 
produces  a curve  that  has  only  one  notice- 
able hump  — which  about  synchronizes 
with  the  hour  when  the  orchestra  plays 
the  first  dinner  piece;  and  the  location 
of  its  hump  makes  it  a welcome  cus- 
tomer. Likewise  the  apartment-house. 
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The  peaks  of  department  stores  and 
office  buildings  come  at  the  crucial  hour 
of  five.  But  what  the  manager  really 
likes  is  the  refrigerating  plant,  the  turn- 
ing of  whose  wheels  knows  neither  change 
nor  rest. 

j So  much  for  winter.  In  summer  the 
characteristics  change,  and  nearly  all 
peak  loads  are  morning  loads — that  is, 
if  there  are  any  peaks  at  all.  The 
general  summer  - load  line  is  full  of 
long,  easy  undulations,  from  which  prac- 
tically all  the  abrupt  jumps  have  been 
smoothed  by  benignant  atmospheric  in- 
fluences; while  the  Sunday  curve  is  a 
lake  of  serenity  that  lifts  itself  into  a 
communicative  reading-lamp  swell  about 
7 P.M. 

Now,  take  all  the  curves,  and  super- 
impose them  one  on  top  of  the  other; 
and  the  result  is  an  extraordinarily 
graphic  representation  that  reflects,  with 
absolute  and  mechanical  accuracy,  every 
economic  condition  of  community  life. 
And  this  is  the  basis  of  the  making  of 
rates. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  a large 
body  of  highly  trained,  ambitious,  and 
cultivated  men  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  one  conjoined  pursuit,  from 
which  everything  that  is  irrelevant  is 
excised,  and  in  which  everything  that  is 
at  all  worth  considering  is  considered, 
all  the  essentials  are  present  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  enormously  powerful  ag- 
gregation. It  is  this  element  of  cor- 
porate power  that  vitally  concerns  the 
public.  And  the  most  interesting  de- 
velopments of  to-day  are  those  through 
which  the  public  has  expressed  itself  on 
this  subject.  There  are  three  principal 
limitations  to  corporate  power:  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  man  in  the  street,  in- 
ventive genius,  and  legislation. 

Of  the  first  we  have  spoken.  As  to 
invention,  who  shall  say  that  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  may  not  be  multiplied 
a thousandfold  in  one  flash  of  revela- 
tion? To-day  the  best  endeavors  of  the 
best  engineers  have  only  made  it  possible 
to  extract  and  turn  into  power  one-fifth 
of  the  total  heat  value  of  coal.  Refine- 
ments in  the  use  of  steam,  high-speed 
turbines,  and  various  internal-combustion 
engines  have  contributed  something.  But 
the  astonishing  waste  still  bears  an  ab- 
normal ratio  to  the  progress  made. 


Thirty  years  ago  two  hundred  people 
in  the  city  of  New  York  used  three  thou- 
sand electric  lamps.  To-day  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  customers 
use  five  million.  And  yet  the  mechan- 
ical efficiency  of  a man’s  stomach,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  labor  performed,  is 
infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  great- 
est creations  of  the  same  man’s  brain. 
But  inventive  genius  cannot  be  cornered, 
and  one  inspired  touch  may  open  the  door 
to  astounding  potentialities. 

And  as  to  legislation,  there  is  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  It  is  a ques- 
tion whether  any  controlling  medium 
has  been  better  named.  It  is  poised  in 
unprejudiced  freedom  between  the  man 
in  the  street  and  the  corporate  company. 
Its  functions  are  advisory  rather  than 
arbitrary,  because  the  right  of  court  ap- 
peal applies  to  its  findings  ; but  it  is  sel- 
dom in  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
appeal.  It  is  legislation  humanized,  and 
without  cost.  For  the  Public  Service 
Companies  it  has  made  a deal  of  work. 
Stock  issues,  construction,  rates,  regula- 
tions, safeguards,  methods  of  account- 
ing, all  come  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission. 

" Would  you  be  without  it?”  was  asked 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  of  them 
all. 

“ On  no  account  whatever.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  prove  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a contention  outside  the  courts. 
We  don’t  as  a rule  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  commission.  I was 
at  a sitting  yesterday  — took  eight  of 
our  representatives  to  meet  the  com- 
plaint of  an  East  Side  tailor  because 
we  would  not  put  in  a service  without  a 
deposit.  We  showed  why  to  the  com- 
mission’s satisfaction.  It  cost  about  five 
hundred  dollars  in  time  — money  well 
spent.  We  proved  that  we  were  fair,  and 
that’s  what  we  wanted.”  And,  after  all, 
can  any  commission  perform  a higher 
duty  than  to  prove  or  disprove  the  fair- 
ness of  things? 

“ Power  factor  ” is  a potent  term  to  an 
electrician.  It  signifies,  in  brief,  the  re- 
lation between  the  actual  amount  of  cur- 
rent a machine  consumes  and  the  effective 
amount  of  work  it  turns  out.  And  from 
a brief  survey  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission it  appears  to  be  an  ideal  tri- 
bunal before  which,  whether  the  con- 
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The  Great  Little  Man 

BY  FLORIDA  PIER 


THERE  was  a conspiracy  going  on 
in  the  oflices  of  Barclay,  Barclay  & 
Sons.  The  senior  clerk  in  the 
counting-room  had  started  it,  and  the 
six  other  clerks  had  encouraged  him.  It 
was  all  about  a broken  window-pane.  On 
Sunday  there  had  been  a severe  hail- 
storm, and  the  lower  end  of  New  York 
had  offered  its  expanse  of  glass  to  be 
freely  shattered.  On  Monday  the  senior 
clerk  had  discovered  a totally  empty 
window-frame  directly  above  his  desk, 
and  on  Tuesday,  when  a head  popped  in 
the  door  to  demand,  “ Any  windows 
broken  in  here?’'  the  senior  clerk  had 
answered,  “ No,”  and  his  six  assistants 
had  kept  silent. 

They  smiled  dry,  delighted  little 
smiles  over  this  adventure.  They  had 
preserved  their  new-found  privilege — for 
a privilege  was  precisely  what  they  felt 
the  paneless  window  to  be.  For  some 
years,  the  senior  clerk  for  as  many  as 
ten,  they  had  worked  in  a room  smelling 
of  dust,  its  walls  and  floors  faded  to  a 
dull  gray,  its  outlook  a high,  black  office- 
building across  a narrow  street,  its  win- 
dows opaque  with  grime.  They  had 
worked  cheerily  and  neatly,  and  the  senior 
clerk  was  now  tenderly  appalled  to  see, 
by  the  light  which  came  in  through  the 
broken  window,  that  his  associates  were 
dried-up  little  men,  with  loose  skin  and 
colorless  eyes.  He  felt  shocked.  Quite 
a big  square  of  sunlight  fell  on  his  desk, 
and  the  other  clerks  moved  their  stools 
nearer  and  made  jokes  about  the  joys 
of  country  life.  The  youngest  clerk 
brought  in  some  lilacs  at  lunch-time  and 
stuck  them  in  a drinking  - glass.  The 
gaiety  of  the  afternoon  was  quite  un- 
seemly. There  was  even  a mistake  half 
made  in  one  of  the  ledgers,  and  noted 
just  as  it  was  about  to  be  jotted  down. 
That  sobered  them  for  a while,  but  pres- 
ently a breeze  came  in  and  blew  some 
papers  about  in  the  most  frolicsome  way. 
and  tried  to  ruffle  the  thin  hair  on  their 
temples.  Speech  was  too  risky,  but  they 


exchanged  puckered  little  grins,  and  the 
youngest  clerk  remarked  a a they  were 
leaving  for  the  day  that  he  had  had  an 
undo  who  could  yodel. 

Going  up  in  the  Subway,  the  senior 
clerk  stared  straight  ahead  at  the  flicker- 
ing posts,  and  reflected,  in  a mental  pro- 
test, “ It’s  not  right,  it’s  not  right.”  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  110th  Street 
a sadness  had  settled  about  his  heart, 
and  very  firmly  he  had  decided  that  when 
seven  grown  men  grew  exalted  over  so 
slight  an  increase  in  delight  as  a broken 
window-pane,  the  blankness  of  those  men’s 
lives  was  real  and  wrong.  The  senior 
clerk  prided  himself  on  not  reading  a 
newspaper  during  his  daily  ride  in  the 
Subway.  It  was  his  little  vanity  that  he 
always  employed  those  hours  in  thought. 
He  liked,  on  reaching  his  destination,  to 
balance  his  researches  neatly  with  a con- 
clusion, and  it  was  a disappointment  to 
him  when  he  found  tidy  decisions  im- 
possible. Once  or  twice  lately  he  had 
awakened  at  the  end  of  his  evening  ride, 
fresh  from  a region  where  his  sensation 
was  one  of  space  and  light.  He  reproved 
himself  sharply  for  such  mental  vaga- 
bondage, and  felt  a little  chagrined  when 
the  sense  of  light-hearted  freshness  re- 
mained with  him.  To-night,  when  he 
reached  his  station,  he  was  startled  out 
of  some  bright,  rhythmic  place  which  he 
had  ridiculously  enough  reached  through 
the  broken  window-pane.  As  he  trotted 
down  the  platform  he  was  still  excited 
by  it,  and  yet  ashamed  of  not  knowing 
what  he  meant  by  “ it.” 

He  reached  the  half-built  street  and  the 
apartment-house  in  which  he  had  a room. 
He  went  up  the  many  flights  of  stairs, 
and  his  landlady  met  him  at  the  door 
with  one  end  of  her  checked  apron  ap- 
plied to  one  eye;  with  the  other  she  gazed 
at  him  hopelessly. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Blane.”  Her  tone 
was  righteously  uncomplaining. 

“ Good  evening,  Mrs.  Anderson.  I hope 
nothing  new  has  happened.” 
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“ Yes,  a mother  generally  likes  to  have 
her  son  with  her,  but  the  joys  of  this 
world  are  fleeting.  That's  what  Jim 
never  seems  to  understand.  We  mustn’t 
expect  happiness  in  this  existence.  We 
mustn’t  expect  anything  but  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  if  we  have  faced  them 
as  we  should  we  may  know  peace  in  the 
blessed  life  hereafter.”  Mrs.  Anderson 
sighed  heavily  and  picked  with  toil-worn 
fingers  at  the  frayed  trimming  on  her 
dress. 

Mr.  Plane  felt  revolt  and  a kind  of 
horror  surge  up  in  his  heart.  The 
reiteration  that  had  been  in  his  mind 
on  the  way  up-town  began  again,  and  this 
time  he  voiced  it:  “ It’s  not  right,  it’s 
not  right.” 

“ What  isn’t?” 

u People  not  being  happy  now.”  Mr. 
Blane  blinked  with  nervous  belligerency, 
dreading  to  defend  so  daring  a statement. 

“ Mr.  Blane,  I thought  you  were  a 
Christian.” 

“ I am,  I am.”  Mr.  Blane  gained  con- 
fidence by  gulping,  and  continued  in  a 
firmer  voice.  u I — I believe  it’s  wrong  in 
people  to  put  up  with  unhappiness  in  the 
present  because  they  expect  there’s  going 
to  be  something  perfect  in  the  hereafter.” 
He  remembered  that  he  had  deliberately 
lied  in  order  to  retain  the  empty  window- 
frame,  and  he  felt  that  it  made  him  the 
sort  of  person  who  could  glare  at  Mrs. 
Anderson  authoritatively. 

“ Mr.  Blane,  I advise  you  not  to  shake 
my  faith  in  the  compensation  that  is 
coming  to  us  for  the  ills  of  this  life.  No 
one  can  say  I haven’t  had  my  share  of 
trials.  I’ve  borne  more  than  most  people, 
and  without  a word  of  protest.  Left  a 
widow  at  forty — obliged  to  keep  lodgers, 
after  having  a hired  girl  of  my  own  for 
ten  solid  years,  a son  who  is  no  comfort 
to  me,  and  next  to  no  support.”  Her 
voice  was  rising  to  such  a pitch  that  Mr. 
Blane  hastened  to  interrupt  it. 

“ I don’t  think  any  of  those  things  are 
so  very  awful,  or — or — even  if  they  are, 
I don’t  think  they  ought  to  make  you 
unhappy.  I — I don’t  think  it’s  things, 
I — I think  it’s  us,  if  we  are  not  happy; 
T think  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  we 
can’t  say  we’re  happy.”  II  is  eyes  pleaded 
with  his  landlady  not  to  push  him  too 
far.  He  was  bewildered  by  the  steps  he 
felt  himself  forced  to  take. 


“ Mr.  Blane,  I pass  over  the  light- 
mindedness  of  your  remarks,  and  I ask 
you  point-blank,  are  you  happy?”  She 
glared  as  though  to  frighten  him  into 
an  honest  reply. 

He  hesitated,  and  then  dropped  to  his 
answer  as  a desperate  man  to  a cold  bath : 
“I  am.” 

u Well,  I marvel  to  hear  you  say  it.” 
She  moved  her  eyebrows  up  and  down, 
and  the  a trier e pensee  expressed  shat- 
tered Mr.  Blane. 

“ W-w-why  do  you  marvel  ?”  He  had 
been  loyal  to  his  idea;  now  he  hoped  that 
she  implied  nothing  too  uncomplimentary 
to  himself. 

“ What  call  have  you  to  be  happy — 
who  are  you  ? You  don’t  even  always  get 
Saturday  afternoons  off.  How  do  you 
know  you’re  saved,  what  state’s  your  soul 
in  ? I should  think  I do  marvel.  Why, 
I’m  perfectly  surprised  at  you !” 

Mr.  Blane  was  so  muddled  by  her  com- 
bination of  superior  indignation,  doubt 
of  his  soul’s  state,  and  scorn  of  his  at- 
tainments in  material  happiness  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  anything  for  a moment 
but  rub  his  hands  round  and  round  his 
thin  knees  and  make  deprecating  moues 
with  his  mouth.  Then  suddenly  the 
rhythm  that  he  had  felt  before  began  to 
vibrate  through  him.  He  closed  his  eyes 
just  long  enough  to  feel  it  surge  in  deep 
harmony,  then  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Ander- 
son and  laughed.  Her  lower  lip  dropped, 
and  she  gaped  at  him  as  he  spoke. 

“ You  say  you’re  unhappy,  and  you 
don’t  complain,  and  that  you  will  be  re- 
paid in  the  hereafter,  but  what  you’re 
really  doing  is  to  pile  it  on  a lot.  The 
unhappier  you  are  the  better  you  like  it, 
because  it  makes  you  sorry  for  yourself 
now,  and  hopeful  for  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation you’ll  get  when  you  die;  and 
so  you  really  are  happy,  only  in  a nice 
way.”  He  fairly  beamed  at  her;  he  even 
a little  expected  her  to  reflect  his  delight, 
instead  of  which  she  rose,  and,  folding 
her  hands  on  her  waist-line,  spoke  bit- 
ingly;  Mr.  Blanc’s  face  fell  like  that  of 
a reproved  child. 

” I would  thank  you,  Mr.  Blane,  to 
leave  my  kitchen.  I wish  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you.  You  have  hurt  me  some- 
thing terrible.” 

“ Why,  Mrs.  Anderson,  why — I — I’m  so 
sorry — I — ” 
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ulous  for  a moment,  and  hurried  down 
the  five  flights  of  stairs,  with  worried  lit- 
tle “ Oh,  dears  I”  escaping  from  his  lips. 

Once  out  on  the  street,  his  sense  of 
being  laved  in  gentle  vitality  returned 
to  him.  The  woman  on  the  ground  floor 
had  a window-box,  and  the  daisies  nodded 
at  him  intimately.  The  sprinkling-cart 
had  just  passed  by,  and  the  air  felt  fresh 
and  new.  He  walked  until  he  saw  the 
poplars  waving  their  straight,  elegant 
pencils  in  Morningside  Park,  and  a great 
solemnity  came  over  him.  Everything 
was  innately  good.  There  were  cities 
and  suffering  and  sin,  but  they  were  not 
innate  of  this  earth,  with  happiness  here- 
after and  a millennium  to  come.  We 
had  not  begun  in  badness.  It  was  an 
impetus  of  original  goodness  that  started 
the  world.  The  core  was  sweetness  and 
growth  and  change  and  power.  This 
minute  was  infinity  and  heaven.  We 
broke  laws,  we  forgot  usages,  we  became 
so  dry  that  the  life  of  the  cosmos  could 
not  flow  through  us;  but  that  did  not 
make  the  laws  or  the  usages  or  the 
cosmos  less  infinitely  divine.  He  knew 
so  much  now,  he  could  say  so  much. 
He  could  give  it  to  them  so  abundantly. 

A girl  with  round  arms,  in  a low-cut 
blouse,  stared  at  him  curiously,  bluntly, 
as  though  she  wondered  why  he  had  been 
made.  He  smiled  through  her  at  the 
sky  beyond,  and  did  not  know  she  was 
there.  The  streets  grew  crowded,  and 
he  was  jostled  by  some  people  going  into 
a moving  - picture  theater.  They  all 
seemed  concentrated  on  efforts  to  endure 
their  hot  bodies  as  best  they  might,  and 
they  were  doing  it  gaily,  with  much 
mopping  of  brows  and  frequent  visits 
to  soda-fountains.  Shopkeepers  stood  at 
the  doors  of  their  shops,  pale  children 
playing  in  front  of  them  on  the  pave- 
ment. On  the  steps  of  boarding-houses 
women  in  thin  blouses  sat  negligently. 

The  little  clerk  watched  them  all,  and 
had  the  sense  that  his  great  earth  con- 
sciousness encompassed  them  all.  Their 
business,  their  unawareness,  were  all  in- 
cluded. The  little  clerk  felt  exhilarated. 
He  hardly  needed  to  tell  these  people. 
They  seemed  so  vital  with  their  hurdy- 
gurdies  and  dancing  children  that  he  had 
the  happiness  of  feeling  that,  perhaps 
unknowingly,  they  knew  what  he  knew. 
Tie  walked  blocks  until  he  reached  an 


open  space  where  three  streets  came  to- 
gether, and  where  a dozen  or  so  iron 
benches  made  an  attempt  to  pass  for  a 
park.  The  seats  were  crowded  with  the 
discouraged  bodies  of  men  slumped  to 
grotesque  postures,  and  slovenly  women 
who  tried  to  quiet  whimpering,  heat- 
stricken  babies. 

Mr.  Blane  stopped  and  gazed  at  them. 
His  longing  to  help  surged  up,  to  give 
overflowingly  the  knowledge  that  had 
come  to  him.  He  had  been  the  channel 
•through  which  it  came;  he  wanted  to 
let  it  rush  unimpeded  to  the  millions 
who  needed  it.  There  was  a paralyzing 
pricking  in  his  cheeks.  Did  he  dare  to 
speak  out  in  a loud  voice?  He  took  in 
more  closely  the  figures  on  the  benches, 
and  sadness  checked  his  outburst.  These 
were  not  people  whom  he  could  approach. 
They  were  such  mangled  mechanisms,  so 
knocked  awry  and  twisted  that  he  saw 
no  avenue  of  approach  to  them.  He 
turned  away  and  walked  toward  the  west. 

Was  his  great  discovery  perhaps  a silly 
fantasy  that  comforted  him  ? If  he  could 
not  tell  it  to  groups  of  lusty,  unconscious 
people,  or  groups  of  broken  humans,  was 
it  really  so  great?  His  heart  grew  big 
with  the  peace  of  certainty  as  the  an- 
swer came  that  it  was  as  great  as  the 
world.  As  his  reverence  grew,  he  felt 
that  he  must  know  more  of  it;  he  was 
perhaps  in  duty  bound  to  spend  his  small 
savings  on  renting  a hall  and  having  a 
big  meeting.  There  must  be  people  who 
had  written  about  it.  He  would  see  what 
they  had  said,  so  that  his  words  should 
be  clearer  when  the  moment  came  for 
him  to  speak.  He  might  have  to  prepare 
for  it  a long  time. 

On  Amsterdam  Avenue  he  found  a 
public  library,  and  entering,  he  ap- 
proached the  young  woman  at  the  desk. 
His  voice  was  a blend  of  vagueness  and 
awe.  She  regarded  him  with  an  official 
eye. 

“ I want — I — I wonder  if  you  have — ” 
he  piped,  hesitatingly — “ I wonder  if  you 
have — a book  on — on  worship?” 

“Worship  of  what?” 

A middle-aged  man  standing  near 
turned  his  head  and  listened. 

“ Well,  I — I’m  sorry— I—” 

“The  religious  section  is  over  there; 
you  can  go  and  see  what  we’ve  got.” 

“ Thank  you,  but  T don’t  feel  sure  that 
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it  is  religion;  it’s  not  theology.”  He 
smiled  with  a sweet  wistfulness  as  though 
he  hoped  she  would  understand  without 
his  adding  to  his  negative  explanations. 
She  refused,  and  he  continued  to  blink 
brightly  at  her  like  a worried  little  spar- 
row. 

The  man  stepped  nearer.  “ What  is 
it  you  want  to  worship?” 

The  little  clerk  beamed.  “ Well,  sir, 
I think  it’s  the  world.” 

The  man  smiled  slowly  and  wrote  out 
two  names  on  a slip  of  paper,  telling  th<? 
young  woman  to  give  him  those.  The 
man  nodded  and  left,  and  presently  the 
books  were  laid  before  Mr.  Blane.  He 
took  them  to  a far  corner  and  opened 
them,  with  the  uncomfortable  diffidence 
of  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to  books. 

The  name  of  Fechner  was  strange  to 
him,  and  he  paused  diffidently;  then  his 
eyes  fell  on  phrases  that  thrilled  and 
pierced  him.  He  read  a page  and  turned 
a dozen,  and  read  again.  He  feared  the 
closing  of  the  library  before  he  had  mas- 
tered the  contents  enough  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  greatness  of  his  mission. 
These  were  marvelous  ideas,  and  their 
apostles  were  too  few.  Quickly  he  looked 
about  him.  He  was  alone  in  the  library, 
alone  with  the  glaring  electric  lights  and 
the  rows  of  brown -paper-covered  books, 
except  for  the  two  young  women  who 
had  stepped  to  the  back  of  the  room, 
and  one  blind  woman  who  sat  moving 
her  fingers  slowly  over  the  pages  of  a 
large  book.  The  little  clerk  bowed  his 
head,  and,  placing  his  hands  palm  to 
palm  as  though  in  prayer,  consecrated 
himself  to  the  spreading  of  his  poem  of 
cosmic  consciousness.  He  remained  for 
a long  moment  in  an  ecstasy  of  avowal, 
then  he  closed  the  two  books  and  sat  with 
his  clasped  hands  on  them,  smiling. 

Tt  was  not  his  discovery  any  more. 
Ft  was  a great  and  beautiful  belief,  pon- 
dered on  and  articulated,  which  he  must 
do  his  utmost  to  aid,  and  which  he  must, 
above  all,  protect  from  his  own  indis- 
cretions and  blunders.  He  had  heard 
of  a cause  being  hurt  because  of  its  most 
loyal  supporters.  He  would  remember. 
He  would  be  very  careful.  The  broken 
pane  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  It 
seemed  such  a long  time  ago.  He  thought 
how  dry  and  insignificant  and  silly  the 
other  clerks  had  looked  as  the  sunlight 


fell  on  them,  and  he  decided  that  they 
must  be  the  first  who  should  hear. 

The  lights  began  to  go  out,  and  the 
young  woman  beckoned  to  him  to  bring 
his  books.  The  blind  woman  had  already 
gone.  He  rose,  standing  very  erect.  The 
closing  of  the  library  at  this  moment  was 
a sign.  He  must  go  out  into  the  streets 
now.  He  left  the  building  and  walked 
to  where  a group  of  people  were  waiting 
for  a car. 

Quite  simply,  with  his  hat  held  behind 
his  back,  and  balancing  himself  on  the 
curbstone,  he  began  in  a limpid,  gentle 
voice.  “ I have  some  words  to  say  which 
I feel  are  good,  and  it  is  for  the  happi- 
ness of  humanity  that  they  should  be 
heard.  Will  you  listen  to  me?” 

Two  idlers  paused  in  their  saunterings, 
a small  boy  stood  gaping  by  the  lamp- 
post,  the  people  who  were  waiting  for  a 
car  turned  toward  him,  presenting  blank 
faces. 

“ We  are  all  dry  and  fussy,  while  all 
the  time  we  should  feel  ourselves  just 
quivering  with  life — the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  ought  all  to  be  happy,  because 
there  is  no  unhappiness  that  you  cannot 
lose  in  the  power  and  peace  of  the  earth- 
life.  We're  every  one  as  insignificant 
as  our  worries,  when  we  should  all  be 
strong  and  beautiful  and  calm.” 

One  of  the  women  smiled  with  a neat 
mental  humor,  and  the  idlers  snickered. 
The  little  clerk  looked  around  at  them 
with  mild  reasonableness. 

“You  mustn’t  be  surprised  because  I 
speak  to  you  like  this,  on  a street  comer, 
and  you  mustn't  be  embarrassed  by  my 
speaking  to  you  of  such  things.  I know 
one  is  embarrassed  to  be  talked  to  of 
things  like  this,  suddenly  and  in  public. 
But  I want  you  to  be  simple  and  serious 
and  big;  I want  you  to  just  let  your- 
selves expand  until  you  are  each  as  big  as 
the  universe.”  He  felt  himself  of  un- 
limited dimensions,  and  it  was  that  feel- 
ing he  wished  to  communicate  when  he 
went  on,  briskly  and  cheerily:  “We  are 
all  tiny,  pestered  little  humans,  every 
one  of  us  in  a dreadful  way  about  our 
own  affairs,  while  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  realize,  right  away,  that  we  are  all  a 
part  of  the  cosmic  consciousness,  of  the 
great  life  flowing  through  us,  the  air 
about,  us  as  alive  as  we.  Do  you  see 
what  I mean?” 
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to  the  ground  in  the  shelter  of  a bush, 
and  lay  curled  in  a miserable  heap. 

He  had  traversed  miles,  and  for  a while 
he  lay  half  unconscious.  Then  an  un- 
happy blur  of  thoughts  began  in  his  mind, 
and  he  saw  again  the  circle  of  intent, 
puzzled  faces,  and  afterward  the  powerful 
figure  of  the  man  who  had  laughed.  An 
undercurrent  of  the  phrases  he  had  read 
in  the  books  beat  like  big  waves  against 
his  consciousness,  and  presently  a lack  of 
connection  between  them  and  the  laughter 
struck  him  sharply,  and  his  whole  body 
stiffened.  It  had  not  been  at  his  words 
they  had  laughed,  but  at  him.  No  one 
had  shown  contempt  for  his  beautiful 
ideas ; it  was  only  contempt  for  him.  He 
felt  weak  with  relief.  He  realized  now 
that  the  reason  they  had  all  stared  so 
raptly  at  him  was  because  he  was  an 
insignificant  little  clerk,  he  was  a gro- 
tesque, colorless  little  figure.  He  prob- 
ably looked  just  like  the  other  clerks  in 
the  offices  of  Barclay,  Barclay  & Sons.  It 
was  absurd  for  him  to  talk  of  being  as 
big  as  the  universe.  All  he  did  was  to 
make  it  sound  funny.  That  man  on  the 


brewer’s  wagon  could  do  more  for  his 
idea  by  laughing  and  chirruping  to  his 
horses. 

When  the  little  clerk  reached  this  point 
in  his  thoughts  there  was  a long  pause 
of  stupor  before  he  dared  face  the  pain  of 
clear  sequence.  If  he  was  the  sort  of 
person  who  made  his  infinite  idea  ridic- 
ulous, he  must  never  voice  a word  of  it 
again.  He  looked  at  the  awfulness  of 
its  being  in  him  who  could  not  say  it, 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  lacked  it, 
and  could  not  get  it  through  him.  A 
cry  of  bitter  protest  burst  from  him,  and 
he  sobbed,  his  fists  pressed  against  hi3 
face.  For  a long  time  the  fervor  of  the 
apostta  and  the  realization  of  his  in- 
capacity fought  on  the  battle-ground  of 
his  spirit,  then  quite  clearly,  as  though 
everything  had  been  simplified  down  to 
one  thought  in  his  head,  he  knew  that 
he  was  capable  of  doing  his  utmost  for 
his  beautiful  idea.  He  could  forego  ex- 
pressing it.  Weary  and  clinging  for 
comfort  to  the  knowledge  of  his  sacrifice, 
he  relaxed,  his  cheek  pillowed  on  the 
soothing,  living  earth. 


The  Dreamers 

BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

THE  gipsies  passed  her  little  gate — 

She  stopped  her  wheel  to  see 
A brown-faced  pair  who  walked  the  road. 
Free  as  the  wind  is  free; 

And  suddenly  her  tidy  room 
A prison  seemed  to  be. 

Her  shining  plates  against  the  walls, 

Her  sunlit,  sanded  floor. 

The  brass-bound  wedding-chest  that  held 
Her  linen's  snowy  store, 

The  very  wheel  whose  humming  died — 
Seemed  only  chains  she  bore. 

She  watched  the  foot -free  gipsies  pass; 

She  never  knew  or  guessed 

The  wistful  dream  that  drew  them  close — 

The  longing  in  each  breast 

To  some  day  know  a home  like  hers. 

Wherein  their  hearts  might  rest. 
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Landlocked 

BY  GRACE  LATHROP  COLLIN 


TWO  men  stood  on  the  wide  granite 
block  before  the  Fosdick  door.  The 
man  with  the  nickel  badge  pulled 
the  tinkling  door-bell.  The  man  with 
the  cross  - barred  jumper  stood,  with 
squared  shoulders  but  with  hanging 
head,  apparently  engrossed  in  the  silver 
door-plate.  With  the  polishing  of  gen- 
erations of  housemaids  the  engraving 
had  worn  shallow,  and  now  the  spiral 
flourishes  of  F and  1c  were  almost  as 
faint  as  script  in  old-time  copy-books. 

In  the  house  opposite,  the  flutter  of  a 
window-blind,  like  the  quiver  of  a nervous 
eyelid,  showed  that  although  the  street 
lay  vacant  from  end  to  end,  the  callers 
were  under  espionage.  “ There  now,” 
said  the  neighbor  to  herself,  “just  as 
I told  Sabra  Fosdick!  What  with 
having  your  Myron  for  forty  - seven 
years,  I said  to  Sabra,  you  don’t  realize 
that  nothing  will  come  of  advertising  in 
the  weekly  paper,  and  leaving  word  at 
the  post-office  and  Boston  Store  that  you 
want  a strong,  reliable  man-of-all-work 
for  the  summer.  They  won’t  know  of 
anybody,  because  there’s  nobody  to  know 
of.  The  thing  for  you  to  do,  Sabra,  I 
told  her,  is  to  toil  up  the  hill  to  the 
county  jail  and  have  a plain  talk  with 
Mr.  Pritchard.  He’s  the  jailer  now,  and 
he  shows  real  good  judgment.  What 
with  the  hands  that  come  to  town  from 
Wide  Acre  way,  and  the  drunken  farmers 
that  6 fetch  around,’  as  he  says,  on  Satur- 
day nights,  he’s  hardly  ever  at  a loss. 
Tell  him  how  the  robins  are  feasting  on 
your  ox-heart  cherries,  and  that  he  sim- 
ply must  send  the  turnkey  with  some 
good,  trustworthy  prisoner  who  can  climb 
a ladder.  We  have  the  selectmen’s  word 
that  the  work’s  a mutual  benefit — making 
your  left  hand  pay  your  right,  so  to  speak. 
There,  now,  they’re  going  in.” 

Miss  Fosdick  herself  had  opened  the 
door.  Mindful  of  the  brigand  birds,  she 
was  in  haste,  yet  she  paused  to  sweep 
the  formal  salutation  that  as  a little  girl 
she  had  been  taught  to  give  in  greeting 


to  all,  either  of  high  or  low  degree.  As 
she  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  clothes 
gave  the  effect  of  protective  coloring, 
like  the  coat  of  the  gray  squirrel  against 
the  tree-trunk.  Her  eyes  and  smooth- 
swept  hair  were  of  the  mingled  gray  and 
brown  of  moss-agate.  Her  skin  sug- 
gested some  pallid,  fine-textured  fabric, 
rather  than  flesh  and  blood.  Such  was 
Miss  Sabra  Fosdick,  sole  survivor  in  the 
family  mansion  of  her  father,  the  Gen- 
eral. 

“Follow  me,”  she  said,  leading  down 
the  wide  hall  into  the  broad  kitchen. 
“ Yonder  is  the  cherry-tree,  here  is  the 
pail,  there  is  the  ladder.  You  are  the 
man — ?”  she  hesitated  in  her  synopsis. 

The  turnkey  answered  as  if  his  charge 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  “Yes,  ma’am, 
that’s  him.  He  can  come  back  for  dinner 
by  himself  if  he  likes,  when  the  noon 
whistle  blows,  and  I’ll  call  for  him  again 
at  nightfall.” 

Was  there  something  sinister  in  the 
reference  to  the  shades  of  evening,  or 
why  did  Miss  Fosdick  feel  an  uneasiness 
as  she  looked  at  her  workman,  standing 
with  averted  face?  She  wished  that  he 
either  would  not  hang  his  head  or  would 
not  square  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard’s assurances  came  back  to  her: 

“ There’s  never  been  no  complaint,  and 
I don’t  plan  there  shall  be,  not  in  my 
time.  While  I always  aim  to  be  accom- 
modatin’, I’m  just  as  particular  for  you 
ladies  as  I’d  be  for  my  own  family. 
Why,  day  after  day  I’ve  seen  my  pris- 
oners go  out  of  this  door  like  so  many 
hired  men,  and  evenin’  after  evenin’, 
when  I’d  hear  the  E miner  blow,  down  the 
Sound,  I’d  look  out  of  my  office  window, 
and  there  I’d  see  my  squad  just  raisin’ 
the  hill.  Why,  there’s  one  old  man  puts 
up  here  just  as  regular , and  when  I see 
him  weaving  up  the  walk  I say  to  my- 
self, ‘ There,  now’s  the  chance  for  Miss 
Gerrard  to  get  another  of  her  rush-bot- 
tomed chairs  wove  again  in  that  ancient 
pattern  she  sets  such  store  by.’  So  I 
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drop  her  a postal,  and  she  has  the  piece 
around  by  the  time  lie's  able  to  take  an 
interest.  And  what  do  you  suppose  the 
Aldrich  girls  would  do  without  the  jail, 
if  every  haying-time  I couldn't  supply 
their  meadow  with  a man  who  can  swing 
a scythe?" 

Still,  trepidation  overcame  Miss  Sa- 
bra,  and  she  clutched  through  her  dress 
skirt  at  the  morocco  porte-monnaie  in  her 
silesia  petticoat  pocket.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  “ Pritchard's  man,"  doubtless 
she  should  have  made  everything  “ se- 
cure." Now  she  wondered  where  she 
should  begin  her  precautions.  Past  the 
wide-flung  doors  of  the  dining-room  the 
mahogany  table  and  sideboard  showed 
dim  beneath  cumulative  silver  services. 
The  only  inner  door  with  a strong  lock 
happened  to  be  to  the  jelly -closet. 

“ Be  sure  you're  prompt,"  she  qua- 
vered to  the  turnkey. 

“Yes,  ma’am,"  replied  he,  tramping 
down  the  hall.  From  the  kitchen  she 
heard  him  hail  a mate,  escorting  a 
charge,  as  they  passed  at  the  gate. 
“Where  goin’?  Up-town?  Mis'  Fessen- 
den’s? The  old  Mis'  Fessenden's?  What 
she  want?  Chicken-coops?  Rats  at  the 
eggs  again ? Well,  if  that  don’t  beat 
all!" 

Emboldened  by  the  case  of  “ old  Mis' " 
Fessenden  and  her  poultry,  Miss  Sabra 
ventured  to  survey  again  her  man,  and 
with  a gasp  of  relief  realized  that  her 
agitation  was  not  due  to  fear.  Expect- 
ing the  hangdog  air  of  the  yokel,  the 
loafer,  the  man  out  of  a job  who  had  been 
“ sent  up,"  she  had  not  recognized  the 
misery  of  a man  acutely  out  of  his  class. 
He  was  so  ashamed  that  she  had  been 
infected  with  his  embarrassment. 

“ I didn't  catch  your  name,"  she  asked, 
with  an  apologetic  inclination. 

“ Bradley — Asa  Bradley." 

“ Why,  you’re  never  one  of  the  Bozrah 
Bradleys — the  long,  white  house  behind 
the  screen  of  willows,  with  the  brook 
below?" 

“ My  grandfather's." 

“ You  must  bo  Nat’s  boy.  His  younger 
sister  wras  in  my  Sunday-school  class  un- 
til she  married  and  went  away,  and  his 
cousin  — yes,  his  own  cousin  — was  my 
aunt  Miriam's  gardener  for  years.  As 
a little  boy,  perhaps  you  remember  my 
father?" 


“ Yes,  Miss  Fosdick,"  said  the  man. 
looking  up.  “ My  father  took  me  once 
to  hear  the  General  deliver  a Fourth-of- 
July  oration.  He  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony  over  the  front  door,  before  the 
big  arched  upper  window." 

“I  can  show  you  the  very  piece  of 
carpet  he  stood  on,"  replied  Miss  Sabra, 
reverentially.  Then,  with  a sudden 
change  to  secular  tones — “ Your  robins 
are  making  sad  havoc  with  the  cherries, 
Bradley  ” — she  dismissed  him.  To  use 
your  instead  of  my  had  been  a favorite 
turn  with  her  father,  she  remembered,  in 
dealing  with  approved  lieutenants. 

At  the  noon  whistle,  that  seemed  a 
note  of  nature  marking  the  meridian, 
she  appeared  near  the  base  of  the  tree. 

“ It  can’t  be  prudent  for  you  to  climb 
that  steep  hill  in  the  heat  of  the  day," 
she  advised,  while  the  fat  cherries  thudded 
into  the  bottom  of  a freshly  emptied  pail. 

“ Take  your  lunch  here,  and  have  your 
noon  hour  for  a well-earned  rest.  I’ve 
told  Ella  to  set  your  place  just  as  she 
did  Myron's." 

“ Thank  you,  ma'am,"  came  the  reply 
from  a spot  in  commotion  among  the 
leaves.  Bradley  dropped  lightly  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  summer  kitchen,  where,  on 
the  leaf  of  the  swing-table,  a meal  favored 
by  the  toothless  old  Myron  had  been  set — 
milk -toast,  a potato  - cake,  a saucer  of 
warmed-over  peas,  a dish  of  apple-sauce. 
The  china,  banished  from  the  dining- 
room because  of  chipped  edges,  was  of 
the  old  “ flowing  blue."  A frail  old  nap- 
kin of  silvery  damask  was  at  his  place. 

“ Is  there  anything  especially  you're  in 
the  way  of  taking  with  your  meals?"  in- 
quired Miss  Sabra. 

For  the  first  time  Asa  Bradley  smiled. 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,  no,"  he  answered. 

“ Why,  he's  not  one  of  Pritchard's 
men ; he’s  only  a boy,  a nice,  country 
boy,"  thought  she,  as  she  took  her  soli- 
tary place  at  the  mahogany  table,  and 
pared  frugal  portions  from  the  appalling- 
ly majestic  viands  which  she  “was  in 
the  way  of " having  prepared.  After- 
ward, from  the  conservatory  window,  she 
watched  her  man  strolling  up  and  down 
the  garden  paths,  unconsciously  apprais- 
ing the  condition  of  tree,  shrub,  and  vine. 

“ He  would  rare  about  things,"  she  com- 
mented. 

At  five,  the  long  shadows  across  the 
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lawns,  the  chill  in  the  air  a3  the  evening 
breeze  progressed  up  the  river,  the  chat- 
ter of  groups  of  children  turning  home 
from  play,  brought  to  her  a precious  sense 
of  her  rooftree.  At  every  dusk  she  felt 
a renewed  gratitude  for  its  protection, 
as  a great,  beneficent  creature.  During 
the  working-hours  this  young  man  had 
contributed  toward  its  safety  and  well- 
being. She  would  thank  him. 

Miss  Sabra  found  him  raking  the  fallen 
cherry  leaves  and  twigs  from  the  grass 
beneath  the  tree.  “You  have  done  very 
nicely,”  she  said.  “ I wish — ” 

She  hesitated.  Scarcely  could  she  ex- 
press a desire  that  he  should  remain  or 
return  as  one  of  “ Pritchard’s  men.” 

He  glanced  up  from  scooping  the  rub- 
bish into  a peach-basket.  “ My  time’s  up 
to-morrow,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “ Glad  that 
I’ve  given  satisfaction  to-day.” 

“ I wish — ” began  Miss  Sabra  again. 
Then  she  made  a bolder  start.  “You 
see,  your  cousin  being  my  aunt’s  gar- 
dener for  so  long — ” Again  she  paused, 
and  then  threw  discretion  to  the  winds. 
“ And  you  a Bradley !”  she  burst  out. 
“That  fine  old  stock!  Well  do  I recall 
when  my  honored  grandfather  took  me 
in  his  gig  over  the  hills  he’d  point  out 
the  Bradley  farm  as  the  best  in  the  town- 
ship. How  could  you  do  it  ?” 

His  narrow  Yankee  face  reflected  her 
intensity.  “ I’d  been  on  a cruise,”  he 
explained.  “ When  I reached  port,  I 
reckoned  I’d  visit  my  old  grandfather 
again.  He  had  died  before  I landed, 
and  when  I got  to  Bozrah  his  sons-in- 
law  were  closing  up  the  estate  and  the 
vandoo  was  on.  I walked  in  just  as  it 
was  beginning.” 

Miss  Fosdick  clutched  her  hands  in 
sympathy.  Often  from  the  roadside  she 
had  heard  that  gruesome  clanking,  as 
of  invisible  maniacs,  which  ushers  in  the 
rustic  rite  of  vendue.  What  had  reduced 
her  to  nervous  tremors  of  sympathy  with 
the  humble  household  gods,  manacled 
and  exposed,  had  driven  him  to  the  coun- 
ty jail. 

“ Your  cousin  was  a gardener,”  she 
suggested ; “it  must  be  in  the  family.” 

“I  follow  the  sea,”  he  replied,  “but  I 
was  a farmer’s  lad.” 

“ So  you  understand  what  is  needed 
for” — she  indicated  with  a wide  gesture 
— “ the  place.” 


“ Yes’m,”  he  answered,  with  compressed 
lips,  “I  do.” 

“ For  these  summer  months — in  charge 
— as  a substitute,  how  would  it  strike 
you?” 

“ For  the  time  being  only  ? That’s  the 
agreement,  ma’am?”  he  stipidated. 

“ Of  course.  I expect  Myron  to  re- 
turn early  in  the  fall.  Temporarily, 
you  would  have  Myron’s  quarters  in  the 
wagon  - house,  and  when  you  need  an 
extra  hand  you  can  hire  one  of  Pritch- 
ard’s men.  Tell  me  when  you  decide,” 
she  added,  as  the  turnkey  signaled  from 
the  sidewalk. 

Between  the  slanted  slats  of  the  parlor 
blinds  she  watched  the  two  men  turn 
on  their  way  to  the  hill.  Her  man  did 
not  hang  his  head.  As  long  as  “ the 
place  ” was  in  sight  his  face  was  turned 
back,  surveying  bam,  garden,  meadow, 
pasture,  wagon -house.  Again  Fosdick 
property  was  to  be  in  a Bradley’s  care. 

The  New  England  summer  lagged 
serenely  along,  each  day  the  detail  of 
a detail.  Within  the  shuttered  house, 
Miss  Sabra  went  through  each  day’s 
ritual.  Within  the  fenced  “place,”  Asa 
Bradley  did  his  chores.  By  noting  the 
occupation  of  either  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  dial,  the  hour  of  the  day  might 
have  been  told. 

But  no  one  but  Asa  himself  could  have 
told  the  unspeakable  irksomeness  of  re- 
sponsibility. Week  after  week  he  prom- 
ised himself  a few  days,  a single  day, 
even  a few  hours,  “off,”  and  still  the 
helpless  objects  of  his  care  held  him  with 
mute  appeal.  Without  his  tending,  the 
lawn  would  turn  sallow  and  sparse,  the 
weeds  would  elbow  aside  the  flowers  that 
will  perish  but  will  not  jostle.  Even  in 
the  beady  eyes  of  the  “ Plymouth  Rocks  ” 
he  read  a dependence  on  the  heavy  mid- 
day meal  with  which  he  indulged  them. 

In  the  increasing  silence  of  the  inter- 
minable days  of  midsummer,  when,  from 
the  chirp  of  wren  and  veery  at  sunrise 
until  the  evening  creak  of  katydids,  the 
occasional  protracted  rattle  of  a locust 
was  his  only  audible  companionship,  he 
detested  the  snug  quarters  and  the  pudgy 
he'd  of  the  pampered  Myron.  He  wearied 
of  the  domesticated  taste  of  produce  from 
orchard  and  market.  Even  the  tamed 
perfume  of  garden  flowers  was  offensive 
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at  nightfall,  when  his  nostrils  craved  the 
virile  breath  of  the  ocean.  Bending  over 
the  warm,  pungent  earth,  he  muttered 
deep  opinions  of  Myron  and  of  himself. 

But  in  the  early  autumn,  when  the 
dawns  led  in  the  milky  fog  of  the  sea- 
board, when  mid -morning  brought  the 
singing  air  from  the  hills,  and  when  the 
earth  struck  sharp  and  chill  as  a deck 
beneath  his  boot-soles — then,  under  the 
big  stars  of  autumn,  did  he  declare  that 
the  “Fosdick  place”  could  detain  him 
no  longer.  Myron  would  soon  return. 
As  for  Asa,  he,  that  very  night,  would 
follow  the  river  down  to  the  shipping  at 
its  mouth,  smell  the  brackish  water  lap- 
ping the  pier,  handle  the  tarry  ropes, 
hail  a comrade  rolling  along  some  cobbled 
alley  of  the  port. 

The  taps  of  Miss  Sabra’s  bell  sum- 
moned him  to  the  house.  To  distinguish 
the  sound  from  the  table,  door,  or  rising 
bells,  she  employed  for  Asa  a bell  shaped 
like  a mandarin’s  cap,  with  a little  but- 
ton on  top,  which  she  smote  with  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  Automatically,  as  the 
General’s  soldiers  had  responded  to  Gen- 
eral Fosdick,  did  Asa  march  up  the  gar- 
den path. 

In  the  long  hall,  which  he  had  first 
entered  as  a prisoner,  stood  Miss  Sabra, 
in  her  tremulous  hand  a yellow  paper. 
“ J ust  as  I was  going  up-stairs — ” she 
said,  and  her  voice  quavered.  “ See 
what  has  come  to  me.” 

“ Set  down,  Miss  Fosdick,  set  down!” 
urged  Bradley.  She  sank  into  a stiff 
hall  chair.  To  be  seated,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  masculine  advice. 

He  read  the  page.  Myron,  so  his 
daughter  wrote,  had  died  in  his  sleep. 

“ Sho !”  said  Asa. 

“ He  lived  with  my  father  when  I was 
quite  a child,”  appealed  Miss  Sabra.  “I 
expected  him  back  next  week.  His  win- 
ter clothes  are  here  now.  Bradley — ” 

“ I’ll  pack  them  to-night,  ma’am.” 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the  high, 
carved  back  of  the  chair,  and  her  man 
noticed  that  his  mistress  was  wan  and 
frail  as  a garden  anemone.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  before  that  the  General’s 
daughter  was  defenseless  and  aged. 

“ You  remember  my  father,”  said  she, 
“ and  to  me  that  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.”  She  pulled  herself  erect 


by  the  swan-head  chair-arms.  “ Would 
you,  do  you  think,  Bradley — ” 

“ No,  ma’am,”  said  he,  loudly  and  em- 
phatically to  convince  himself,  “ that  I 
couldn’t.  Not  for  a hundred  dollars  an 
hour.  I’d  like  to.  I wish  I could.  But 
I can’t.” 

Miss  Sabra  dropped  back  with  closed 
eyelids.  “ I don’t  see,”  and  her  voire 
quivered  to  a childish  inflection,  “ really, 
how  I shall  be  able  to  climb  that  hill 
again  this  season.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Asa.  “The  hill 
to  the  jail!  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
you’d  turn  one  of  Pritchard’s  men  in 
here?” 

At  his  vehemence  she  opened  her  mild 
eyes.  “ But,  Bradley,”  she  remonstrated, 

“ this  place  needs  an  able-bodied  man.” 

Then  this  was  to  be  the  outcome  of 
his  summer’s  work — his  garden,  his  lawn, 
his  stock,  and  his  vegetables,  turned  over 
from  the  keeping  of  Asa  Bradley — to  a 
jail-bird!  And  of  all  the  Fosdick  heir- 
looms that  he  had  cherished.  Miss  Sabra 
herself,  she  who  had  recognized  “ the 
Bradley  in  him,”  was  to  be  left  to  pre- 
carious chance.  The  chicks  would  go 
hungry,  the  fruit  decay,  the  flowTers  wilt, 
but  worst  of  all,  Miss  Sabra  would  be 
worried.  Little  things  gave  her  increas- 
ing concern,  he  had  noticed.  He  cleared 
his  throat. 

“ It  isn’t  as  if  I’d  make  a contract, 
Miss  Fosdick,”  he  said,  “but  if  it’s  just 
for  a spell,  I’d  as  lief  stay  as  not.” 

“ You  must  always  feel  that  you’re 
absolutely  at  liberty,”  replied  she.  Even 
in  the  dim  candlelight  her  eyes  glowed 
with  relief.  “ While  I think  of  it,  how 
about  your  loads  of  hickory  firewood? 
But  remember,  Bradley,  you  are  free  at 
any  and  all  times.” 

Grateful  for  the  matter-of-fact  theme 
of  firewood,  he  assured  her  of  a bargain 
already  hard  driven.  Then  he  stepped 
quietly  out  again  into  the  big,  starred 
night  in  which  he  had  promised  him- 
self his  liberty,  and  smote  together  a 
callous  palm  and  clenched  fist. 

“Here  I am,  my  own  master,  and  tied 
hand  and  foot,”  said  he.  “ No  one  to 
hold  me,  and  I can’t  budge.”  He  paced 
the  cool,  quiet  boundaries.  “ I wisht  I 
was  one  of  Pritchard’s  men,”  he  de- 
clared, as  he  approached  the  wagon  - 
house,  “ and  I’d  be  free — free  as  air.” 
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OF  all  the  craft  that  sail  the  seven 
seas  of  the  world,  there  is  none 
which  furnishes  a more  romantic 
prospect  to  its  captain  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  deals  the  unfortunate  fellow 
a drearier  drudgery  than  the  tramp 
steamer  of  three  or  four  thousand  tons. 
In  times  of  world-wide  prosperity,  when 
cargoes  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  the 
tramp  is  employed  in  a regular  trade. 
It  may  be  in  a trade  no  more  inviting 
than  carrying  coal  out  of  Cardiff  and 
returning  with  ore:  it  may  thus  entirely 
lack  the  romance  of  the  same  trade  from 
Wellington,  in  which,  upon  one  occasion, 
for  example,  the  Vent  ore,  in  addition  to 
her  cargo  of  coals,  put  to  sea  for  Hong- 
Kong  with  the  bones  of  fifteen  hundred 
Chinamen  aboard,  and  thence  put 

out  with  a cargo  of  tea  and  live 
coolies. 

If  the  tramp  is  a new  one,  the  fortunate 
captain  may  find  himself  carrying  mer- 
chandise such  as  jute  and  spices  from 
Calcutta  to  New  York,  with  happy  stops 
at  Colombo  and  Aden  to  break  the  mo- 
notony; or  he  may  find  himself  in  the 
Australian  wool  trade  to  England,  or  in 
the  American  cotton  trade  to  the  Conti- 
nent, thence  to  the  East  with  general 
cargo,  returning  to  Philadelphia  with 
sugar  from  Java.  Then  there  is  the 
Brazilian  rubber  trade,  with  its  voyage 
of  more  than  a thousand  tropical  miles 
up  the  Amazon  River  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  jungles  of  South  America.  The 
captain  of  a tramp  in  this  trade  more 
than  likely  finds  himself  bound  next 
voyage  to  one  of  the  nitrate  ports  of 
Ecuador,  where  thieving  lightermen  make 
a nightmare  of  his  stay  in  port. 

A captain  with  stronger  domestic  tastes 
than  romantic  ideas  is  delighted  with  a 
command  in  Atlantic  oil-carrying  trade, 
or  in  the  West-Tndian  fruit  trade,  where 
regular  arrivals  in  port  allow  him  to 
keep  an  eye  on  a thriving  brood  of 
youngsters  ashore,  not  one  of  whom,  he 
swears,  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  sea.  In 


respect  to  the  discomforts  of  these  wide- 
scattered  voyages — and  there  are  many, 
varying  from  a desolate  stay  in  Siberian 
ports  to  undergo  quarantine  in  a tor- 
rid Turkish  port  of  the  Arabian  Sea — 
there  is  perhaps  none  quite  equal  to 
lying  off  Sekondi,  of  the  West-African 
coast,  and  tediously  loading  great  logs, 
each  of  which  weighs  several  tons,  has 
collected  the  foul  muck  of  the  rivers  on 
its  way  to  the  coast,  and,  once  aboard, 
continuously  emits  a fever-laden  atmos- 
phere from  the  hold.  These  are  the 
voyages  of  prosperous  times.  In  times 
of  depression  the  captain  of  the  tramp 
counts  himself  lucky  to  be  employed  in 
any  regular  trade  at  all,  or  bound  on 
any  voyage  whatever,  rather  than  have 
his  ship  laid  up. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a man  to 
arise  from  ship  apprentice  to  a captain’s 
berth.  The  apprenticeship  is  an  estab- 
lished four  years;  beyond  that,  promo- 
tion is  a marvelously  uncertain  affair. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a captain  more  years 
to  gain  his  own  ship  than  he  cares  to 
remember.  Generally  speaking,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  lie  is  pos- 
sibly eighteen  or  twenty  years  about  the 
business.  Sometimes  he  is  fifty  years; 
in  some  cases  promotion  never  comes  at 
all.  Occasionally  a captain  wins  his 
berth  by  distinguished  or  fortunate  con- 
duct in  an  emergency.  Late  one  night, 
a good  many  years  ago,  when  the  Puritan 
was  lying  at  the  San  Francisco  wharves, 
her  owner  came  aboard  on  business  with 
the  first  officer.  It  is  a general  rule  with 
the  merchant  service  that  all  officers  shall 
be  aboard  ship  the  night  before  sailing; 
but  the  first  mate  of  the  Puritan  was 
nevertheless  ashore  upon  some  business 
of  his  own.  It  chanced  that  the  owner 
was  in  a predicament:  the  captain  of 
another  of  his  barks,  also  due  to  sail  the 
next  day,  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
the  business  upon  which  the  owner  had 
come  to  see  the  first  mate  of  the  Puritan 
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A Tramp  Steamship  wanders  the  World  over,  proceeding  to  any  Port 


was  no  less  than  to  offer  him  a Ion#-  was  for  the  young  officer  to  put  his  merit 
desired  first  command.  The  first  mate  beyond  question,  and  this  he  purposed  to 
was  ashore;  the  second  mate  was  not.  do  to  secure  his  future.  Once  beyond  the 
And  the  second  mate  was  a heartily  Golden  Gate,  he  squared  away  on  his  own 
promising  youngster  four  years  out  of  course:  and  he  had  arrived  at  Vancouver, 
his  apprenticeship.  He  was  offered  the  loaded  his  return  cargo  of  lumber,  and 
command.  Would  he  take  it?  Rather!  even  sailed  on  the  return  voyage  to  San 
And  next  day  the  two  barks  sailed  for  Francisco,  before  the  arrival  of  the  hoary 
Vancouver.  skipper  of  the  Puritan.  Very  naturally 

With  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  the  owner  was  delighted.  He  had  picked 
the  captain  of  the  Puritan  advised  the  his  man;  his  acumen  had  not  failed 
untried  youngster  to  follow  the  Puritan's  him:  be  chuckled  to  himself  over  the 
courses  on  the  voyage.  'u  You  just  keep  performance,  and  without  hesitation  des- 
vour  eye  on  my  wake/'  said  he*  “ Til  patched  him  in  command  of  the  ship 
keep  you  out  of  trouble/'  on  the  long  voyage  around  the  Horn 

u Thanks  awfully/7  drawled  the  young-  to  Bordeaux.  But  had  the  youngster 
ster.  failed,  or  had  he  won  anything  less  than 

But  here  was  a case  where  promotion  distinguished  success,  he  would  hot  only 
had  come,  as  the  saying  goes,  more  by  have  been  reduced  to  his  former  rank, 
good  luck  than  good  management.  It  hut  would  have  borne  the  stigma  of  in- 
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repairing  a totally  dis- 
abled steamer  in  the 
unfrequented  waters 
of  the  South  Pacific 
was  performed  by  the 
captain  of  the  Branch . 
New  blades  were  fitted 
on  the  stripped  pro- 
peller after  seven  days 
of  labor  in  a high  sea 
—-the  hazard  of  the 
work  being  gruesomely 
touched  by  a school  of 
sharks  loitering  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  this 
case  a thousand  pounds 
was  distributed  among 
captain  and  crew  by 
t h e grateful  owners 
and  underwriters. 

For  personal  bravery 
t h e underwriters  at 
Lloyds  present  the  cor- 
poration medal-  This 
was  done,  for  example, 
ill  the  ease  of  the  cap- 
tain and  chief  officers 
of  the  Dalgonar . who 
threw  overboard  a 
shipment  of  gun- 
powder f rom  t heir 
burning  steamer  and 
competency  to  the  end  of  his  sea  career,  saved  her  from  total  wreck  by  explosion. 
In  such  cases  it  is  “ Do  or  die!5’  To  fail  There  is  salvage,  moreover:  in  the  ease 
in  an  important  emergency  is  to  wait  of  the  Con  ot  ado.  which  towed  the  M a- 
fifty  years  for  promotion,  or  to  go  with-  nari,  disabled  with  a broken  shaft,  into 
out  promotion  until  the  Sea  swallows  the  Montevideo,  the  admiralty  courts  award- 
failure  with  his  shame,  od  the  captain  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 

lars. and  awarded  his  owners  nearly  twen- 
As  a usual  thing,  distinguished  ser-  ty  thousand  dollars, 
vice,  is  frankly  admitted  and  rewarded;  “All  very  well  to  give  rewards,”  said 
whether  amply  or  not  is  another  (pies-  the  disgusted  captain  of  a tramp  steamer 
tion.  When  the  Hudson  Day  Company’s  which  lmd  broken  down  at.  sea,  and  whose 
bark  Stork,  loaded  with  furs  to  the  value  grateful  owners,  touched  by  the  eon- 
of  more  than  a million  dollars,  faced  spumous  gallantry  of  the  firemen,  had 
an  all  too  hazardous  escape  from  the  ice  cabled  hint  to  reward  theta  each  with 
of  those  Northern  waters,  her  captain  dm  five  dollars  upon  arrival  at  Baltimore, 
termiuod  to  store  the  cargo  ashore  mid  “No  objection  to  rewards  as  a usual 
put  the  ship  in  winter  quarters.  The  tiling.  But  not  to  firemen.  Never  re- 
crew  was  unprepared;  the  arctic  winter  ward  a fireman!” 
turned  out  to  be  a dreadful  experience.  ‘’Why  not.  a fireman?” 

But  when  the  Stork  put  into  her  homo  “ When  I was  ready  for  sea,  two  days 
port  in  the  following  summer  the  under-  after  I handed  over  that  cash.”  the  cap- 
writers  laid  down  a cash  reward  suf-  tain  replied,  “one  of  my  firemen  was 
fieieni  to  do  considerably 


The  Vessel  may  be  in  the  West  Indian  I ruit  Trade 


more  than 
salve  the  memory  of  the  winters  dreary 
hardships.  The  difficult  operation  of 


mmm 
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pensc  Pt  (|w*n  aim  suitably  vs- 

pressed  their  mjinirrtliou  of  the  ohgf&lti 
who  had  ji(  rfomuyl  It.  Altogether  'ktiM, 
iron*  iitul  cash  ivxiiVrrl^,  ahf!'  #*hV 

!'( -e  from  the  element  of  porsniijd  pnYU\ 
there  is  mkPa father 
On  the  pari  of  the  captain  when  his 
I i.m tr\  at  sea  has  been  recognized;  for 
he  knows  that  note  of  this  Cecognitkoi. 
whateTor  form  it  may  take,  is  made 
ift  the  Captain^  Ite^istr.v  at  Lloyds 
and  thiit  umkmwriteys  have-  a consider- 
'.fltVk  hot  0\ly  iti  hoiitittltiiig: 

Oiiptaih^ iii  ed^ahand  of  their  hut 
in  geltiii'r,  . oomnmYids  for  tru^woriJiy 
men.  ' : ■ ' . J " / . '•  * • *' 

What  the  u mb  :r  writers  ihi?ik  of  him 
is  a matter  rtf  grave  eoueem  ip  the  tramp 


ror ei^ii  govern i n outs  are  quick  to 
and  ; reward  pliant  services 
rehticjred  their  lhyh  people  by  captains  of 
■ymptiier  ;mttmwd}ty,\  When  the  Admit  w 
fnmdhef  M>s*uari  ihU  in  with  *k  oiik- 
ingfe  etchpishtp  .It/nmatk  i?i  the  North 

Atlantic  the  captain  of  the  Jfksmoo  lost 
no  ti me  mt  f rf  *nsh -rri ng  to  hk  own  ship 
the  eight  hundred  tmngrmtt?  aboard  the 
doomed  JJenitmrb,  Having  done-,  so,  lie 
was  ifp  A*  pe^hlfafly  Imp!  ctVsp.  Thp 
3ih*ouri  ka<  cargo  boat,  without  joe 
srmger  ae<*tmn>mdatmtrs  of  nny  kind,  ami 
the  nm'Stioi)  of  what  to  do  with  the  ship- 
wrecked emigrants  was  a perplexing  oio\ 
to  Mf  the  least.  Idle  hflpt&m  of  the 
Missouri  was  equul  to  the  emergency. 
Without  hesitaifaiiq  without  debate  with 
himself  us  to  who  was  io  par  for  the  loss, 
he  east  o *:njikdio\ah!e  pari  of  his  eargo 
overboard  and  -moved  the  emigrant  x-  in 
ATio  hold  af  His  He : Writs  very'  well: 

that  sptn^bpdv  must  ^farnl  fH*3r 
lovs—possihly  his  Owners;  arid  in  tluu 
<5mtt  Ifie  vfould  donhfhps  joso  ht£  eoin- 
tmvmi.  It  turned  out.  farwever.  ?.haf  llio 
Danish  govermrienf  freely  paid  t\u>  ..\- 
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:mMum 


UARVEW& 


Jffrf  pAiiv-r^  (\ro  \thvto  olti  u than 

ii i\i.  fr*m  New  York  to  N;m  KnnwX-u  , ></ 
■ti-Apit  'H^px  it  he  ript  be- <nit  - 

hoornl  III  y paddF  * win  i I -sis  ;t* . I*  T || '< 

inf  t i»* * \yup-rs  ot'i  Eouir  E skoal 
Hound,  from  Nv*?  Yrrfc  Ui  ih&ltol  it  nmy 
m,  ib/it  X-  X oufb-nnd  in  n. 

' ;.X>:  dredge  hi  or  XVNv 

UdeyErh*  ytU4l\l  to  the  Ihvdfie 
. ;*i.nia^fv  : '•  cifiii  rt%  ofyAi 

0$  iii  Y^rlc  la  l>tv‘  i'ir>; ; 

■■’  Iiy^rad  in.  ':tVtf  pavi^  and 
boi’nfo  tili’i  underwriters  uiU 
$$$£&■  n risk  llwy  locaiel  a 
condition  th?U  the  '/ra?:  - K :d • 
be  f>iimumt(]hd  by  a ynipidin 
of  their  choice.  It  is  the 
Skn?Px*r »‘f  the  'Fancy 
*•  *'.  • >vficiin;>  vr.bo5;*.;’  ?oh<ei  fe  *^ij# 
'•;  f ~ i • •' tbr^U^b  with  tJbe . Jiur^i  Inuy 
xhrddb*  rfeiv4  pi  ally  ‘ ’Feriryy 
hKHV  hooW*fnd  dredges  at>v  uni 

bf'vf  aea-bonts  to  weidhor  the 
oft -.4‘mipu,  gftlesi-  of 
ibo  {rurrfetpes  txf 
bean  Hoad  .iw 
bu i ft  for  eruNini!  in  Lumjlt 
I- land  Sound  fhr  Wv,>{  dryijrrtbTn  Sort  of 
oruit  Vvitli  wiiitii  to  <\hV‘  th<:  Strait  of 
M»uvil;?n 

On  <>h"  <.>':<  lifrs-r  lotvw  bo«  n uu- 

u-paned  i«l  So*}  r wo  months  on  a voyage 
witii  a tmv  of  Oa.rtiiwiia,  tiie 

Hpppi't  Bisk*  r^tumod  ip 

Xi Ik  y.  »mdettnkp  the  ioni:**r  voyag* 
until  ft  | nut dtlic? ~ <vVi 

steamer  of  the  usual  .?feW  York  B4y 
made  reltdv  for  the  vny-r 


iiiii.  h>  ; dirtr  inUnutte  kiiowhxhje  uf  the 

,;$f  ■thtYfUiptaiji'  vh  r<^d“ 
An  XK('U‘Tit  >y>.teni  h«>  been  *1% 
v?s,X  i()  ";t}i{trr  and  rooord  this  kumvl- 
Every-  enuXdrnihh'  umlv-vsyrit iny 
tinn,  whethet  in  .'Now  York  »*r  Loudon, 


XJf  ; yitg;  IMWT-HQQM 


yras 

fy&y;  tbn  siih^  ivcro  o^irriod  ilp> 

'.ip  ;t!ie  iowor  ilt*ok$y,  ,^tva  hniVK^s 
jmS  iii  tJir  hull,  nud  thp  fSTi»'k(‘^ta<vk  ||p 
^•o»ir«d  witii  oxtro  $tyy&K  Boynnd  Huf- 

:for>H  tbo  - pitddltv •’  ran  ipfn 
•vriOhor— ft  of  wind  nod  u iun.r-fy  .Mni. 

Hhi*  U lumX  hiftlbX  arid  tlwro  wae  i»o 
t * 1 i i « * ij - — ' mod  tho  oiitemon  t»rou,d  if— 
win  tkrr  'sho  bad  been  suifictently 

iU) 

ilviu^.vd^X'iix^dr  : • A- ' | of  fb&  $&hx 
cat  Xfe  old  yXrS»d  as  she  rose  xm  ife* 
moskXd^a  H&  Site  a bit  of  paper  in 
I '',,.f'!v.'i»,4.  rbf  wijftl  actually 
lu  r onf  of  the  vv:«|i  r.  so  tbar  her  v.hre!> 
t)»fnn)ftd  fhn  My  ftnd  only  ],.  v X ol  lomdied 
Mo  o-;ft.  Thiv  Si;i]»p\-r  of  .Fun.ry  iti^ks 
vlds  eiiijiiifs.  ohoppoEl  away  the 
■:><  o {tiiddir  Elms  nb-.t-vUi^  the  up- 


Tlft  ro  I Vx  ♦ *5  in  Ninv  Y«frk  a dro}>-s«\a 
ed|«t ait*  known  to  1 1**  omh-rwrUion  wor-ld 
tin  tin-  '*  f of  f!»?  Fiii^y  INk-i/' 

,.T?he  tnulerw rieo’s  I^tyc  h)]i|t  fr«4  tiu^  t ith>. 
1 1 o fk  k uovru  to  tfkoVi ; he  has  :-onx*ended 
iu  the  idjEst-  Ua^ar<Iims  enterprises  t mul 
’•■'  n*  o .»si  po.pjfu. to  risks  are  nssuiiu.i]  It 
yV  ) w;  pjkiff  Xhopi  the  uinleryyrj ters  yulL 
4 1 ■ comnni nds  ftp  of  the 

rpo^fc^h^pjjfhiTfjdyipt*  dt^er ipt ion  ; they  <:*rm- 
sis t of  frtfj'j  huift .: for  wtr v i »y ♦ on  \ hhuid 
‘ix^t i -•  rs X1"- 1 ^ ^ 
boaX;  xfr^jdVxf*  :atui  ;srr«:"di  •N^thtX  But 
1 ^>2=1.  ■ ■W'f'il?  r.t 

hJ>  X^htd:  jipip  f ‘ ithout  f cPi  f t .are  . 
•t.rpfpelr,  frnuv  ijw>  ;eivniphi«ijJ/i^fe 
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lifting  rush  i>£  AviiVcl  within  fbejm;  a*ufl  when  thn suuar  i»a«l  *li *?•<>] ml  mnl  washed 
.ail^jy'pd,  lw  to  H)l  bnik.  into  (ho  away,  ihi  ' Cfa.ft  timwdhmhFurnior  the 

wfitri*.  rJ>%nr,oafrt*r/ho  ^iirvtiiUr«\i  to  |Uj-  foot  of  tibo  Mini 

hr>t  )M>vr  :*{  mlj  vii  t)$  vu.v^.vro  to  J^omuU  si«**>  fh»  ^ uiU  out  pro-  are  out  -/-of 
Rj&l  F ra'imcVo.-  vim  rnrn»non  < v-t<  "in  1 !n>  iin* ::onui*oh  <':-)• 

iWr*  of  iho  tramp  niptithu.  For  m- 
Qhuor  things  . kuppop  tiV,-,  -yte  Attain'  of  u sailing  - < raft, 

$trnu#o  Stul  ; jovial  lnk>  .ftkmml  along  trjnliria  :U  tlm  au'ialler  purf.*  of  Font™! 
tho  w;itorFnin  nf  all  fh\*  fjrriU  pork  of  Aiwrivm  unfurl inmuAv  uomo  into  >n-- 
}iu  w.irJih  ^Vheu  fin?  tramp  r;i).i;nii>,  MSst.nj  of  • uyo.lepvrs*  nf  whom  ho.  uo;ihl 
in' from  hnj^  \ oyajj^  graving  oouvlvkd-  lipi  $$  rol:  mni  k m-iuod  ho  wa^  dmunod 
Jt^r  qnd .'the  n?w§  of  the waters  of  t'Uvfr  F the  h.i^1  ■'fynft:£r<::ikp  *helu»r. 
Mwhlf  . uv dignified  *>f  >rrf  tlu?  tight 

^tTiis iori  in  tl*e*e  resort*,  tin;  yarns*.  are  iiikunst  liiivi-.  1 ho  loual  rhitK<irU*W  of 
of  a lively  quality  ttl£  - liltk  aeftpqfrf  Agfija,  burdoTi^J 

around  or  not-  Thoro  v/n$  \i>o  Hupeh,  \\  iih  1 w*.,  F j >♦  v-  for  whom  they  h/ui  no 
for  emiriplm  a siigrit  ship  humid  from  vvu,p<ttli>  • eod  h^  . lord  ^hipi^l  tliunj 
Jar;*  to  iion^-Kon^..  In  fh*  ('hum  -mir  hy  Inrun  nu  our  trading  on p tmiri  v *•->,  ! 
she  ijf^W  a leak.  She  crow  lighror  m tuul . >*nmpr])«^i  him  to  put  to  sea*  Hav- 
the  water r wobocly  kirew  why;  it  vma  a mg  :fl^uuiuiUsh<'d;  tlu^r.thoy  lo*t  no  timo 

UUYC'S, 


it i spread tug  tl io 


'Wtayt  happened 


Oribinartro-m* 


UNIVBR5 


ICHtGAN 


Merchandise  from  Calcutta  or  Colombo 


Rodrigues,  a small  island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  whore  he  could  ship  no  hands* 
and  courageously  put  again  to  sea,  but 
was  presently  blown  back  and  cast  away 
by  a gale  of  wind. 


TJWeiUGH  iiAtte*  ANli  <*V  VV£MU£R 


furious  u nil i rs^r  hifmv,  tiowoil  in  n -nm$*  of  Tirado  du'vn  heavily  upon  of- 

U>  th»*  starboard  siuo  of  the-  iK^  Urn  I turning  U impo-sod  tiiu^-aud  thu-  -t 

.ltd ve  hvv  :i.  .drtn^-jrcn.i?  list-  V\*m  urrivnl  »u<:b  matnuliaK  that  i.fcs  . ftHp/uronkmt' 
in  port  ;; tlitt, , presently  r^pveftkL  "Many  triuirp 

fihtv  of  •rrwdo  im  bcneciver,  tlhciu^rli  they*  do  not  go 

asphalt  ^..irryui'S  Craft  slioithJ  he  e«)uipiW4d  •.  tin*  len^h  of  p»fiV«t  rvt£  out  ttu*  PtmisoU 
wBh  tdiBime-lHoud  to  xm'vmi  iiMtYwmnt  atU>in|U.  i<«  win  invr it  in  th>  x*  • - 

oi  the  <<ftyyot  a*  is  the  ;sn»e- ii*  ships'lmb*n.  of  vhtdr  mvwr*  by  im-rendiig  i ho  frro-iu 
with  vd)H*T  Th* : •]  her  oy^yliviij,  louder  Yrafer 
ogrii'/vd  the  vd-ohon  of  .tia/  iu^gv.-Moii,  goes  tin:  Plnn*dl  mark ;•  and  tiro  sldp'por 
thnnkod  the.  oaptaiuv  ami  'tit  ‘rUste  to  the  coal  ^p^nijAtion  fo  Tighten 

bis  Jmer  to  various  Hltippim:  ushocUv--  iiis  .ship  before  lm  mtelnos  his  porr  of 
t ions ; j>n?  the  ^ yv.ip'Omi.  whose  t!-'-ni!«»iir.n.  Too  enpedn  of  | tramp, 

owners  Srt  th£ ' ^o.orjcy  Juir  limv  hoiuvd ni  hniil>cvr Irotn  St^  JVvfrns  to 

lost  la  is  job  for  meddling,  pool,  was  fined  ono  hundred  pound*.  tnr 

Wlion  the  PlinisuH  mark  was,  first  sinking  the  T‘luo.o>)!  mark  Ixdovv  the 
painted. n thv  sides  r».f  British  ships;  by  wafer-line,  *.JCotw?fU<raudin^  that  he  $?r-‘ 
order  of  rho  Beard  of  Trade,  to  iudieM’d  /in  /tfciii/^rHfkjVmsu  ;*oii-4.ih*>nt  if  is 

the  tlppt'b  tn  winch  ornff  might  ho  leaded  • p in  tiv*  proreedioes  <)f  the  Board 
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modem  in  every  respect,  equipped  with  obtained  this  eminence  in  the  service  of 
wireless,  of  vast  tonnage,  and  most  com-  one  of  the  most  considerable  trans- 
fortably  appointed  in  respect  to  the  atlantic  lines,  he  is  paid  no  less  than 
officers'  quarters.  When  his  vessel  lies  two  thousand  a year,  and  possibly  as 
in  port,  the  tramp  captain  appears  to  much  as  four  or  five.  It  is  the  ultimately 
the  envious  'longshore  onlooker  to  live  sought-for  job. 

a life  of  the  most  agreeable  sort.  As  a There  is,  of  course,  no  telling  when 
general  rule,  however,  the  captain  him-  disaster  will  befall  a ship  and  put  a 
self  holds  his  occupation  in  no  such  high  sudden  period  to  her  captain's  career, 
regard.  It  is  seldom  that  he  urges  his  The  fact  that  a captain,  familiar  with 
sons  into  his  own  profession;  but  the  the  coasts  of  all  the  seas,  and  especially 
sons  themselves,  a wilful  progeny,  with  acquainted  with  the  danger  spots  past 
the  wish  to  roam  in  far-off  lands  upon  which  he  regularly  steams,  has  met  with 
them,  more  often  than  not  follow  in  no  mishaps,  insures  nothing  for  the  next 
their  wake.  Tramp  captains  may  grati-  voyage.  The  captain  of  the  Bay  State, 
fy  their  desire  for  romance,  it  is  true,  wrecked  at  Cape  Race,  made  nearly  three 
but  only  in  a limited  way,  after  all;  and  hundred  voyages  past  the  cape  before 
their  prospect  for  material  prosperity  meeting  disaster  in  the  fog.  The  cap- 
is  of  the  smallest.  The  cash  return  is  tain  of  another  steamer  complained  to 
little  enough:  for  all  the  responsibility  the  Canadian  Lighthouse  Department  of 
assumed,  the  rich  cargo  and  lives  carried  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  fog  signal 
through  months  of  anxious  weather,  of  at  the  same  cape  for  the  whistle  of  a 
gales  and  fogs  at  sea,  of  lonely  and  passing  steamer:  on  the  very  next  voy- 
monotonous  wastes,  the  wage  is  not  much  age  he  made  the  same  error  himself  and 
greater  than  a commonplace  bookkeeper  was  cast  away.  The  captain  of  the 
may  take  ashore.  Pericles,  after  having  without  the  slight- 

The  pay  of  a junior  officer  aboard  a est  mishap  accomplished  seventy -five 
tramp  steamer  would  outrage  the  feel-  voyages  in  the  Australian  trade;  struck 
mgs  of  an  alert  office-boy;  the  pay  of  a an  uncharted  rock  off  Australia  and  lost 
first  mate  w'ould  shock  a bank  clerk,  his  ship. 

But  once  a first  officer  becomes  a captain.  When  disaster  befalls,  the  captain 
his  pay  is  practically  doubled.  When  gathers  his  charts  and  log-books  with 
the  happy  day,  after  years  of  ambitious  which  to  face  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
service,  at  last  arrives,  and  the  well-  quiry.  According  to  the  attending  cir- 
trained  fellow  steps  into  command  of  a cumstances,  the  Board  deals  with  his 
small  tramp,  his  owners  forward  to  him,  certificate.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
or  to  his  wife  if  he  is  trading  in  foreign  inquiry:  the  loss  of  every  British  ship, 
waters,  the  sum  of  ninety  dollars  a no  matter  in  what  quarter  of  the  world 
month,  out  of  which  he  is  sometimes  it  occurs,  is  minutely  inquired  into, 
expected  to  find  himself  in  charts  and  And  the  captain  loses  his  certificate,  or 
chronometers.  If  his  owners  possess  no  is  suspended,  or  is  censured,  or  his 
other  ship  than  his,  the  chance  for  ad-  certificate  returned  unmarked,  according 
vancement  is  extremely  slight;  but  if  he  to  the  Board’s  view  of  his  culpability, 
is  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  great  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a captain  in 
freighting  lines,  his  prospect  at  the  best  misfortune  seeks  to  squirm  his  way  out 
is  that  of  eventually  the  newest  ship  at  of  some  trouble  of  his  own  making, 
n wage  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year.  “ It  was  an  uncharted  rock,’'  one  com- 
The  junior  officer  is,  of  course,  in  compe-  plained  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
tition  with  a host  of  others  as  keen  and  Board  of  Trade  put  on  its  spectacles, 
as  aspiring  as  himself;  fourth  officers,  carefully  scrutinized  the  captain's  chart, 
stranded  in  English  ports,  have  been  and  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
known  to  ship  before  the  mast  as  able-  And  then,  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  years, 
bodied  seamen,  on  voyages  to  Australia  the  Board  called  for  a magnifying-glass, 
or  other  Eastern  ports,  where  greater  Whereupon  it  discovered  that  the  wily 
opportunities  exist.  As  for  the  tramp  fellow  had  taken  the  precaution  to  erase 
captain,  his  next  move  in  fortune  is  to  from  his  chart  every  trace  of  the  reef 
the  command  of  a mail  steamer.  Having  upon  which  he  had  struck. 
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The  End  and  the  Means 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


THE  room  was  cool  in  spite  of  the 
heat;  cool  and  cavernous  through- 
out its  great  length  and  width. 
Its  notes  of  light  were  all  faintly  green, 
its  shadows  dimly  silvered.  The  portraits 
on  the  walls  were  just  a little  tarnished 
by  time ; the  conscious  glow  of  the  frames 
a little  tremulous  and  aged.  Yet  there 
was  not  a shabby  object  in  Mrs.  Treeve’s 
drawing-room;  and  any  observer  could 
have  seen  that  all  its  effects  were  cal- 
culated. Margaret  Treeve  herself,  dressed 
in  rigid  white  that  had  the  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  mourning,  sat,  with  a 
book  in  her  lap,  beside  the  fireplace.  It 
was  a trick  of  the  room  that  the  fireplace 
looked  as  cool  in  summer  as  an  open 
window.  It  was  clever  of  Mrs.  Treeve 
to  have  created  such  a room,  for  she 
lived  in  the  same  house  the  year  round. 

The  book  fell  shut  upon  her  lap. 
She  did  not  open  it  again.  She  leaned 
back  in  her  sea-green  chair,  not  idle, 
but  alert;  not  resting,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
waiting.  For  ten  minutes  nothing  hap- 
pened except  the  westward  march  of 
sunbeams  and  the  widening  of  bright 
spaces  on  the  floor.  At  last  Margaret 
Treeve  rose.  She  was  not  used  to  wait- 
ing in  vain,  and  the  fifty  years  which 
her  blond  head  and  straight,  slim  figure 
somehow  managed  frankly  to  acknowl- 
edge, had  not,  among  their  accumulated 
tasks,  ever  set  her  that  one.  She  moved 
to  the  desk;  she  selected  unfalteringly 
from  the  heap  of  papers  one  that  con- 
tained a photograph,  which  she  removed 
and  took  back  to  her  chair  by  the  fire- 
place. Meanwhile  she  glanced  at  a watch 
on  the  table.  “ Twenty  minutes,”  she 
said,  aloud,  as  if  for  her  own  information. 
Then  she  seated  herself  again  to  wait. 
She  held  the  photograph  in  her  hand, 
and  her  eyes  did  not  move  from  it  until 
the  period  of  waiting  was  over.  Once 
or  twice  she  grimaced  delicately;  but  her 
glance  did  not  waver.  When  at  last  a 
trap  drove  up  and  stopped  in  front  of 
the  long  windows,  she  rose  and  laid  the 


photograph  on  the  chimney-piece.  Her 
gesture  was  firm  and  final.  Evidently 
the  conscientious  scrutiny  had  sufficed. 

Lawrence  Treeve,  who  had  jumped 
from  the  trap  before  it  stopped,  appeared 
with  no  delay  in  his  mother’s  drawing- 
room. “ Awfully  glad  to  see  you,  mother 
dear,”  he  called,  before  he  had  actually 
reached  her.  They  kissed. 

“You  shall  have  tea  at  once.  Ring, 
please,”  she  said. 

“ Oh,  1 never  drink  it.” 

“Rut  I do”  She  smiled.  “And  I 
waited  for  you.  Please  ring.” 

Mrs.  Treeve  drank  her  tea,  while  her 
son  plunged  erratically  about  the  room. 
He,  too,  was  fair  and  slim;  as  like  his 
mother,  one  would  have  said,  as  the  early 
twenties  can  be  like  fifty.  But  he  had 
sudden,  boyish  movements,  and  unex- 
pected naivetes  of  form  and  feature,  that 
suggested  a copy  of  his  mother  by  an 
immature  hand.  Life  was  not  through 
with  that  delicate  organism.  His  mother, 
facing  him,  sat,  as  she  well  knew,  in  the 
presence  of  rioting  nerves  and  blood  that 
had  no  thought  of  coolness.  If  Margaret 
Treeve’s  sea-green  and  silver  were  be- 
coming to  her,  it  was  because  they  suited 
a life  in  which  incident  had  stopped.  But 
there  was  a deal  of  plot  left  in  Lawrence ; 
and  his  mother  could  not  keep  her  fingers 
off  the  play. 

The  young  man  caught  sight  of  the 
photograph  on  the  chimney-piece.  “Ah, 
there  she  is !”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  there  she  is.”  His  mother’s 
eyes  followed  him,  but  she  made  no 
gesture. 

“ It  doesn’t  do  her  justice.”  He  held 
it  at  arm’s-length,  tilting  his  head  to  look. 

“ A photograph  never  does,  of  course.” 

“ Her  hair  #is  really  lovely,”  he  pro- 
tested. 

“ Yes,  I could  see  that.  Brown,  I 
suppose?  It  might  be  very  effective  if 
she  did  it  properly.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  the  ways  women  do 
their  hair  nowadays!”  He  laughed. 
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“You  haven’t  changed  yours  since  I re- 
member, but  I assure  you  most  of  them 
pile  it  on  till  you  wonder  how  they 
stagger  under  it.  Clemence’s  is  all  her 
own,  at  least,  and — woof,  how  it  waves  1” 

“You’ve  had  ocular  proof?”  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  insinuation.  Law- 
rence colored. 

“Well,  my  dear,  I’ve  seen  it  when  it 
got  out  from  under  her  bathing-cap  after 
a big  wave  went  over  her.  You  don’t 
grudge  me  that?” 

“No,  Lawrence,  I don’t  grudge  you 
that.”  If  Lawrence  Treeve  had  known 
that  his  mother,  sitting  rigid  in  her  sea- 
green  chair,  longed  for  nothing  so  much 
as  never  to  leave  it;  to  give  in  to  the 
mortal  weariness  that  invaded  her,  to 
let  herself  relax  to  the  point  of  dissolu- 
tion, of  death — But  he  only  saw  her 
sitting  rigid  in  her  sea-green  chair,  with 
a novel  that  she  had  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  nuisance  of  discussing  his 
marriage  with  him.  He  looked  at  her 
between  half-shut  eyes.  Yes;  she  posi- 
tively was  — dear  old  mother  — a little 
prim.  Until  six  months  ago  he  had  never 
had  any  idol  save  her;  but  now — hang 
it ! one  had  to  go  on  with  one’s  own  gen- 
eration! Mother  was  a dear;  but  she  was 
also  rather  conventional — not  up  to  the 
new  books,  the  new  pictures,  the  new 
plays.  “ Bornee  ” was  the  word  that 
actually  occurred  to  him.  She  had  aw- 
fully good  taste,  of  course;  but  she  was 
just  the  least  bit  wanting  in  imagination. 
She  read  Meredith  and  old  guys  like 
that;  no  Wells,  no  Bennett,  no  Masefield. 
Mother  wasn’t  exactly  modern. 

And  Clemence,  of  course,  was.  Not  that 
Clemence  had  ever  had  her  chance.  She 
hadn’t  read  anything  to  speak  of — but,  oh, 
how  decora  tively  and  tropically  she  existed ! 
Of  course,  they  would  read  together  after 
they  married.  Clemence  said  they  would. 
Clemence’s  mother  was  as  bornee  in  her 
way  as  Lawrence’s  own ; though  she  seem- 
ed to  be  limited  to  things  that  rather 
shocked  one.  He  didn’t  mean  her  cigar- 
ettes and  cocktails;  he  meant  a point  of 
view  that  would  simply  have  been  choked 
to  death  in  this  room.  Those  sea-green 
and  silver  walls  would  have  converged 
resolutely  upon  her  plump  corpse.  He 
knew,  for  example — sometimes  he  felt  he 
was  too  confoundedly  sophisticated ; it 
wore  a man  out,  this  preternatural  com- 


prehension of  his  fellow-beings  — that 
Mrs.  Medley  wanted  him  for  Clemence 
on  account  of  the  money.  Mrs.  Medley 
didn’t  know — though  Clemence  did — that 
most  of  the  money  could  be  withheld  if 
Mrs.  Treeve  didn’t  approve.  He  glanced 
at  the  photograph  again.  If  it  looked  likje 
a sentimental  French  artist’s  conception 
of  the  canonized  Magdalen,  it  was  no- 
body’s fault  but  the  photographer’s,  he 
told  himself.  How  she  had  drawn  down 
her  mouth,  the  mischief  that  she  was! 
But  perhaps  his  mother  would  like  it. 

Mrs.  Treeve  soon  settled  that  question 
for  him.  She  began  her  speech  without 
changing  her  posture. 

“ There’s  no  point  in  pretending,  dear, 
that  I don’t  hate  it  all  absolutely.” 

He  felt  as  if  she  had  flung  her  glove 
into  the  lists — and  not,  at  that,  a fragile 
silken  thing,  but  a tiny  gauntlet  of  stiff, 
embroidered  leather,  used  to  clasping  a 
bridle-rein.  He  really  hadn’t  expected 
her  to  do  it  so  directly. 

“ I’ve  informed  myself  about  her  moth- 
er, who  appears  to  be  a semi-respectable 
adventuress.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  fancy  she  isn’t 
received  ? I assure  you — ” 

“ My  dear  boy,  of  course  she  has  her  own 
friends.  I only  ask  if  they  are  yours.” 

“ Oh,  lots  of  them.” 

“ That  is,  you’ve  taken  them  over. 
Would  Agatha  Dayne  have  her  in  the 
house  ?” 

“ Mrs.  Dayne  doesn’t  know  her.” 

“ Exactly.  She  seems  not  to  know  any 
one  whom  one  knows  or  has  heard  of.” 

“ She  isn’t  smart,  and  she  hasn’t 
money;  but,  indeed,  mater,  if  you  think 
she  doesn’t  go  with  a perfectly  good 
crowd,  you’re  most  awfully  mistaken.” 

“ Just  what  is  her  crowd?” 

Lawrence  felt  that  the  moment  for 
enlarging  on  Clemenee’s  virtues  had  not 
arrived.  He  had  not.  as  he  prepared  to 
defend  Mrs.  Medley,  any  of  the  exhilara- 
tion that  would  have  come  from  defend- 
ing his  beloved.  Mrs.  Medley  did  make 
him  squirm.  He  wished  his  mother  had 
attacked  Clemence  herself,  just  so  that 
he  could  muster  passion  for  his  replies. 

“Well,”  he  began,  “there’s  me.”  He 
smiled. 

“Who  else?”  Mrs.  Treeve  did  not 
smile. 

“There’s  Freebody,  the  sculptor — such 
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a brilliant  chap.  And  some  clever  girls 
and  men  who  go  in  for  journalism  and 
painting  and  things.  Clemence  cares 
awfully  about  brains.” 

If  he  hoped  thus  to  appease  Mrs. 
T reeve’s  New  England  ancestors,  he 
failed. 

“ Brains !”  said  his  mother.  “ I’m  so 
tired  of  fourth-rate  brains.  They  seem 
to  be  the  whole  stock-in-trade  of  this 
generation.  Does  Mrs.  Medley  care  about 
brains  ?” 

“ No,  mother,  I can’t  say  that  she  does. 
She  cares  only  about  Clemence  and  a few 
old  friends.” 

“ Such  as—” 

“ Oh,  I naturally  see  Clemence’s  friends 
more  than  her  mother’s.  But  they’re 
simple  old  souls,  as  far  as  I’ve  met  them. 
Not  sm art — no,  certainly  not  smart.” 

“Are  they  ladies?  Are  they  gentle- 
men ?” 

Lawrence  looked  helplessly  about  the 
room.  “I’m  not  wanting  to  many  Mrs. 
Medley,  you  know,”  he  brought  out  final- 
ly. % “ And  I may  say,  mother  dear,  I 
never  thought  before  that  you  were  a 
snob.  Mrs.  Medley  has  always  had  aw- 
fully little  money.  She  kept  a students’ 
lodging  - house,  so  that  she  could  give 
Clemence  advantages.”  A little  smile 
broke  the  rigidity  of  Mrs.  Treeve’s  face 
for  the  fraction  of  an  instant,  but  she 
suppressed  it  instantly,  and  Lawrence  did 
not  see  it.  “ She  hated  it,  and  I think 
it  was  awfully  plucky  of  her.  Fortunate- 
ly, she  has  had  a little  legacy  from  an  old 
friend,  and  she  can  keep  body  and  soul 
together  without  that  now.  She  must 
have  been  tremendously  relieved,  for  she 
didn’t  want  Clemence  to  have  to  work. 
She  adores  Clemence,  you  know.” 

“ And  I adore  you,  Lawrence.”  His 
mother  spoke  quietly.  “ So  I suppose 
that  Mrs.  Medley  and  I are  natural 
enemies.  And  I am  not  relieved  by  the 
fact  that  you  can’t  bring  yourself  to 
swear  that  Mrs.  Medley’s  friends  aren’t 
impossible.  As  for  ‘ impossible,’  you  know 
what  the  word  means  as  well  as  I do. 
You  know  I am  no  more  of  a snob  than 
you  are.  I’m  a rather  sensible  woman, 
Lawrence  dear.” 

“You  are,  mother.  You’re  all  of  that.” 
He  said  it  heartily,  for  in  spite  of  his 
new  allegiance  he  didn’t  see  himself  go- 
ing back  on  his  mother. 


“And  you  see,”  she  went  on,  “you 
can’t  tell  me  one  thing  about  this  Mrs. 
Medley  that  is  in  the  least  reassuring. 
I don’t  even  know  where  you  met  her.” 

“ Oh,  at  a little  seashore  place  up  on 
Cape  Cod  where  they  go  in  the  summer. 
I sailed  over  one  day  with  Jack  Dayne, 
and  Jack  happened  to  see  Clemence.  He 
used  to  know  them.  And  it  was  a clear 
case,  right  off,  for  Clemence  and  me, 
though  Jack  Dayne  was  crazy  about  her, 
too.” 

“Did  Jack  want  to  marry  her?” 

“Mother,  I really  can’t  discuss  Jack. 
Jack’s  all  right,  you  know,”  he  went  on 
hurriedly ; “ wouldn’t  cheat  or  lie  or 
anything  like  that.  But  he  has  ideas  you 
wouldn’t  approve  of,”  Lawrence  finished, 
austerely.  “ And  I may  say  I don’t  see 
much  of  him  myself  nowadays.” 

“Jealous,  dear?” 

“Jealous?”  He  flushed.  “Of  Dayne? 
For  what,  I should  like  to  know?” 

“For  — not  wanting  to  marry  Miss 
Medley.”  The  tone  and  the  glance  with 
which  she  said  it  showed  that  his  mother 
had  inferred  accurately  several  things 
that  he  had  certainly  not  intended  to 
suggest.  Damn  Jack  Dayne!  He  found 
himself  warming  to  the  vision  of  Clem- 
ence herself : the  beautiful,  untutored 
creature  who  had  never  had  a chance; 
whom  only  he,  apparently,  had  the  sense 
to  place  where  she  belonged,  above,  far 
above,  all  blind  or  carping  eyes. 

“ Look  here,  mother  dear — ” He 
crossed  the  room  and  stood  before  her. 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  swaying  a little 
back  and  forth.  “We  sha’n’t  get  any- 
where, this  way  — we’re  only  sparring. 
Never  mind  Mrs.  Medley:  she  isn’t  your 
sort,  I’m  quite  willing  to  admit.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I am  all  the  fonder  of  Clem- 
ence for  that.  It’s — it’s  so  wonderful  of 
her  to  be  what  she  is  when  her  mother 
is  what  she  is.  There  isn’t  an  ounce  of 
harm  in  the  old  thing,  but  I don’t  doubt 
she  is  what  you  call  ‘ impossible.’  ” 

“Not  an  ounce?”  interrupted  his 
mother. 

“ I think  she's  really  a decent  sort,”  he 
went  on,  in  explanation.  * “Vulgar,  I 
don’t  say  she  isn’t.  But  vulgar  I do  say 
Clemence  isn’t.  And  I’ll  ask  you  to  re- 
member, dear,  if  we’re  going  to  discuss 
her,  that  she  is  the  girl  I intend  to  marry 
if  she’ll  have  me.” 
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Margaret  Treeve  looked  at  her  son 
slowly  from  head  to  foot:  his  nervous, 
delicate  build,  his  unformed  slimness, 
his  frail,  clever  features.  She  shut  her 
eyes — she  couldn’t  look  at  the  photograph 
itself — to  behold  once  more  the  striking 
face  of  Clemence  Medley,  which  made 
all  the  points  youth  should  not  make. 
The  combination  was  intolerable  to  her. 

“ Are  you  engaged  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Not  technically.  But  virtually.” 

“ Are  you  waiting  to  know  what  I shall 
do  for  you  in  the  event  of  your  mar- 
riage?” 

He  smiled  at  her.  There  was  less  ten- 
sion between  them  than  their  words  might 
suggest;  for  even  the  interloping  photo- 
graph on  the  chimney  - piece  could  not 
destroy  the  old,  intimate  knowledge  each 
cherished  tenderly  of  the  other. 

“ It  might  make  a difference  about 
dates.  But  I don’t  think  mere  money 
could  make  any  other  difference.” 

Margaret  Treeve  bent  forward.  “ Tell 
me  what  she  is  like.  • I know  you’re  in 
love  with  her;  but,  apart  from  that,  can 
you  give  me  an  idea?  Sketch  her  for 
me.” 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  he  had  often 
done  for  his  mother  — he  rather  prided 
himself  on  beguiling  her  solitude  with 
portraits  of  people  he  encountered.  But 
this  task  did  not  appeal  to  him.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  explain  a Manet 
lady  to  a Perugino  gentleman. 

“ If  you  could  only  see  her!”  he  began, 
lamely. 

“ I have  her  photograph,”  said  his 
mother,  calmly.  “ It’s  the  other  kind 
of  portrait  that  I want.” 

He  had  known  that  perfectly  well,  but 
he  had  needed  to  get  a start.  “Well,” 
he  began,  “ she’s  very  modern.” 

“ Do  you  mean  ” — his  mother  smiled 
faintly  at  him — “ that  she  has  queer  ideas 
about  morality,  or  just  that  she  smokes 
cigarettes  ?” 

“ She  smokes  — of  course.  So  does 
Peggy  Dayne.  But  she’s  as  straight  as  a 
string.  Indeed,  mater” — the  nerves  were 
beginning  to  work  beneath  the  calm  sur- 
face — “I  can’t  discuss  Clemence  with 
you  on  the  basis  of  your  supposing  any- 
thing else.  You  seem  to  think  she’s  a 
chorus-girl.” 

“ Chorus-girls  aren’t  particularly  mod- 
em, so  far  as  I know,”  put  in  Mrs.  Treeve. 


“ Does  she  read  all  those  people  you 
bring  me?” 

Lawrence  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 
“You  dear!”  he  said.  “It  would  do  you 
good  to  read  something  really  shocking, 
once  in  a way.” 

“ Balzac  is  quite  shocking  enough  for 
me,”  she  replied. 

“ Oh  yes,  but  I mean  something  about 
the  facts  of  life — life  as  it  really  is,  you 
know.” 

A consuming  laugh  shook  Mrs.  Treeve’s 
rigid  languor  for  a moment.  “ Lawrence, 
Lawrence,  do  you  suppose  that  you  know 
more  about  life  than  Balzac  did?  Do 
you  suppose  that  what  ails  you  isn’t 
something  as  old  as  the  world?” 

“Oh  yes  — all  that,”  he  answered, 
easily.  “But  there  is  a new  type.  And 
— I like  it  better.  It’s  freer,  it’s  braver, 
it’s  franker.  That’s  what  I mean  by 
Clemence.” 

Mrs.  Treeve  looked  at  her  son  gravely. 
“I’m  too  clever  to  try  to  convince  you 
out  of  books  you  won’t  read,”  she  said. 

“ But  I should  like  to  ask  you  if  she 
is  a lady.” 

“ She’s  a woman !”  he  cried.  “ A beau- 
tiful, unspoiled,  natural  woman ! She 
doesn’t  read  books:  she  lives.  The  only 
good  of  those  people  I bring  you  is  to 
try  to  describe  her . She  isn’t  conven- 
tional— unless,  please  God,  it  should  be 
the  new  convention  she’s  bringing  in.” 

Margaret  Treeve  rose  and  looked  at 
the  photograph  that  stood  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  For  a moment  or  two  she  said 
nothing,  only  stared,  her  eyes  widening 
with  tears.  “ And  it’s  for  this,”  she  cried 
at  last,  passionately — “ it’s  for  this  that 
we  bring  them  up  in  every  tradition 
that’s  dear  to  us,  in  every  tradition  for 
which  we’ve  paid  our  heart’s  blood  be- 
cause we’ve  proved  it’s  worth  our  heart’s 
blood — just  for  this!  They  think  they 
have  a new  light  on  heaven  and  earth; 
and  it’s  just  the  old,  old  torch  of  sex. 
You  think  ” — she  turned  suddenly  to 
her  son  — “that  because  Jack  Dayne 
wanted  to  make  love  to  her  without 
asking  her  to  marry  him,  she  has  some- 
how become  a saint.  I am  perfectly 
willing  for  you  to  think  Jack  Dayne 
a blackguard  — but  you  don’t.  You 
simply  think  he  made  a mistake,  and 
because  you’re  in  love  with  her  you  don’t 
forgive  him  for  making  it.  I object  to 
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his  mistake  on  other  grounds;  but  you 
can’t  reproach  me  for  not  giving  my 
consent  to  your  marrying  a girl  about 
whom  such  a mistake  could  be  made. 
What  you  mean  by  her  being  ‘modem,’ 
I suppose,  is  that  she  has  a technical 
right  to  feel  insulted,  but  that  owing  to 
her  extraordinary  theories  she  doesn't 
feel  insulted.  There  are  still  a number 
of  girls  left  who  don’t  see  themselves  in 
that  boat.  I wish  to  God  you’d  oblige 
me  by  fancying  one  of  those!” 

She  paused,  spent  and  weeping. 

“ Mother,  mother !”  Lawrence  was 
shaken  and  flushed.  “I  tell  you  you 
don’t  understand.  The  world  has  march- 
ed while  you’ve  been  sitting  here.  You 
ought  to  hear  Peggy  Dayne  after  she’s 
been  to  a Shaw  play.”  He  was  doing  his 
best  to  speak  lightly,  to  humor  her. 

“ I don’t  doubt  Peggy  talks . Young 
people  get  drunk  over  books.  But  your 
girl,  here,  doesn’t  read.  She  just  is  the 
dreadful  type  they  write  about.”  Her 
tone  changed.  She  dried  her  eyes  and 
resumed  her  dignity.  “I  don’t  want  to 
talk  literature  to  you,  dear.  But  don’t 
you  see,  when  my  own  son  comes  to  me 
and  tells  me  that  he  wants  to  marry  that 
sort  of  free-thinking  heroine,  I can’t  help 
harking  back  to  it?  The  point  is,  dear- 
est, that  it’s  one  thing  to  go  off  your 
head  with  a new  fad,  and  another  to  be 
the  new  type.  There  may  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  letting  literature  turn  you  upside 
down  for  a time,  but  if  it’s  life  itself 
that  has  done  it  there’s  no  recovering 
your  balance.  I don’t  mind  your  ap- 
plauding the  heroine  behind  the  foot- 
lights, but  I do  mind  your  taking  her 
seriously  at  your  own  fireside.” 

Lawrence  Treeve’s  nerves  had  by  this 
time  quite  given  way.  “ I think  it’s  you, 
mother,  who  have  gone  mad  over  books,” 
he  said,  sternly.  “I  don’t  give  a brass 
farthing  what  Clemence  thinks  about 
these  things.  She’s  the  woman  I must 
have.  I want  her  — like  that!”  He 
flushed  and  tossed  his  head  defiantly. 
“ You  can’t  get  back  of  love.” 

His  mother  bent  to  him  and  put  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  A strange  light 
had  come  into  her  eyes,  and  a new  tone 
edged  her  voice.  “ Ah,  Lawrence,  there’s 
something  else  to  be  said.  You  can  get 
back  of  love.  Wait.” 

Fixed  by  her  eyes,  her  voice,  he  was 


silent.  “I  am  going  to  dress,”  she  said. 
“Wait.”  And  she  left  the  room. 

Though  Mrs.  Treeve  was,  to  her  son’s 
mind,  prim,  she  could  not,  even  to  his 
alienated  eyes,  have  been  anything  but 
beautiful  as  she  sat  opposite  him  at  din- 
ner. If  she  was  not  modern,  she  was  at 
least  not  unfashionable;  and  her  bare 
arms  and  shoulders,  which  had  never 
been  burned  by  the  sun  or  hardened  by 
athletics.,  were  in  themselves  a brief  for 
the  unhygienic  regimen  of  our  mothers. 
The  mere  vision  of  her  through  a door 
would  have  abashed  and  antagonized  Mrs. 
Medley  beyond  endurance.  What  they 
would  have  done  to  Clemence,  Lawrence 
did  not  stop  to  think.  The  fact  remained 
that,  as  a woman,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense,  Margaret  Treeve  had  been  extraor- 
dinarily successful.  Undoubtedly  her 
code  would  not  have  marched  at  all  points 
with  her  son’s.  He  felt  that  dimly,  but 
more  and  more  surely,  as  he  watched  her. 
No:  there  was  something  Clemence  had 
that  his  mother  hadn’t.  He  couldn’t  put 
his  finger  on  it ; and  moment  by  moment, 
as  dinner  progressed,  the  list  of  things 
his  mother  hadn’t,  seemed  to  lessen. 
Animation  she  certainly  had;  which  he 
could  not  account  for.  She  ate  frugally, 
omitting  one  or  two  courses  entirely; 
she  took  no  wine;  she  didn’t  even  drink 
coffee  at  the  end.  But  she  was  not  at 
all  the  spent  person  who  had  trailed 
wearily  out  of  the  drawing-room  to  dress. 
Her  ominous  “Wait!”  recurred  to  him 
as  he  fingered  his  cigarette-case  after  din- 
ner. But  what  was  it — his  brain  asked 
the  question  over  and  over  — that  his 
mother  hadn’t  and  Clemence  had  ? . . . 

Mrs.  Treeve,  back  in  her  green-and- 
silver  room,  under  the  cunningly  shaded 
lights,  took  possession  of  the  situation. 

“When  do  you  have  to  go,  Lawrence?” 

“ T o-morrow.  But  I shall  come  back 
for  the  week-end.” 

“ That’s  good.  I might  meet  you  on 
Saturday,  and  we  could  do  a play.” 

“ If  there’s  anything  you  care  to  see.” 

“I  leave  you  to  choose.  And  I assure 
you  I don’t  want  Shakespeare.  You 
might  profit  by  the  occasion  to  take  me 
to  something  you  wouldn’t  like  to  see  with 
Miss  Medley.” 

Was  she  accepting  the  situation,  he 
wondered.  He  hoped  she  was  going 
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to  like  it,  after  all.  Of  course,  he 
couldn’t  give  up  Clemence;  but  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  chuck  his 
mother  if  she  had  insisted  on  being 
ehucked.  To  oppose  the  marriage  finally 
would  really  amount  to  her  insisting 
on  that. 

He  was  musing  thus,  walking  about  the 
room,  while  Mrs.  Treeve  sat  silent  again 
in  her  sea-green  chair.  Suddenly  his 
mother  spoke. 

“ I don’t  see,  you  know,  Lawrence, 
how  I am  going  to  bear  giving  you  up.” 

“ Giving  me  up?”  He  turned  quickly 
to  her.  So  it  had  come  to  this,  after  all, 
and  his  lulled  nerves  must  wake  again. 
“ It  isn’t  conceivable  that  we  should 
give  each  other  up.” 

“ That’s  what  I feel,  dear — oh,  how  I 
feel  it ! But  I imagine  you  are  ready  to 
do  it  if  necessaiy ; if  I don’t  really  accept 
Miss  Medley,  that  is.” 

He  held  his  nerves  quiet  to  look  down 
the  vistas  of  the  future.  “ No,”  he  said, 
finally;  “if  you  should  take  that  line, 
I suppose  our  relations  would  turn  into  a 
pretty  perfunctory  business.  I mean — 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  I don’t 
see  how  we  could  help  it.” 

“Nor  I.  And  I simply  can’t  take 
any  other  line.  I don’t  want  to  hurt  you, 
dear — but  if  you  knew  how  that  face  dis- 
courages me!  I” — she  looked  about  her 
with  a little  helpless  gesture,  unlike  her- 
self— “I  can’t  say  it  all  to  you.  It 
wouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to,  and  you 
just  wouldn’t  agree  with  me.  And  yet 
how  can  I explain  my  attitude  without 
giving  you  my  reasons  ? Perhaps  ” — she 
smiled  a little  tremulously — “ if  I were 
more  modern  myself,  I shouldn’t  find  it 
so  hard  to  tell  you  what  I think  of  her. 
It’s  everything,  dear  — her  mother,  her 
training,  her  ideas,  her  face.  I just  don’t 
make  it  out  with  any  of  them.  They 
haven’t  anything  to  do  with  what  I un- 
derstand life  to  be  for.” 

She  stopped,  as  if  she  felt  her  words 
to  be  wretchedly  inadequate. 

“When  you  once  know  her — ” Law- 
rence began. 

Mrs.  Treeve  raised  her  white  hand. 
“ That  won’t  be.  I shall  never  know  her 
— never!  And  I can’t  help  feeling  that 
other  people  will  find  it  as  difficult  as  I.” 

“Oh,  if  the  whole  world  fed  on  such 
vague  anathemas  as  you,  my  dear — ” 


“ They  won’t  be  vague,”  she  retorted, 
quickly.  “ The  world  will  say  all  the 
things  I don’t  say.  If  I’m  vague,  it’s 
because  I love  you.  No  one  else  will  love 
you  enough  for  that.” 

Lawrence  listened  with  compressed 

lips.  He  looked  her  between  the  eyes 
as  he  answered:  “I’ll  take  things  from 
you,  of  course  — 1 have  to  — that  I 
wouldn’t  take  from  any  one  else.  But  I 
won’t  listen  to  any  more  insinuations. 
Even  you  — if  you’ll  stop  to  think — 
couldn’t  expect  me  to.” 

She  was  very  quiet  again.  “I  don’t 
expect  you  to,  dear.  Only,  you  see, 

she’ll  be  unhappy  because  you’ve  noth- 
ing to  give  her;  and  you’ll  be  unhap- 
py because  she  has  nothing  to  give 

you.  You’ll  probably  divorce — she  will 
never  get  a penny  out  of  me,  by  the 
way,  except  in  the  form  of  alimony — 
and  think  of  what  will  have  been 

wasted!  You’re  young:  you  don’t  feel 
waste.  But  I do.  I’ve  seen  so  bitterly 
much  of  it.”  Then,  after  a pause,  very 
gently:  “I  wish  I could  make  it  clear 
to  you,  Lawrence  dear,  how  welcome  you 
are  to  kill  me.  I don’t  care  a bit  about 
living.  But  I don’t  want  to  go  out  and 
leave  you  in  a hole  like  that.  I don’t 
want  to  be  killed  to  no  purpose,  after 
having  — apparently  — lived  to  no  pur- 
pose.” 

“To  no  purpose?”  He  tried  to  lead 
her  down  some  easier  bypath. 

“ I’ve  never  had  but  one  purpose — that 
was  you.  And  I see  you  riding  straight 
upon  your  doom.  Oh,  Lawrence,  Law- 
rence! Do  you  suppose  I don’t  under- 
stand?” She  turned  and  looked  into 
the  empty  fireplace.  “ Oh,”  she  moaned, 
softly,  “ it’s  only  a chance  of  the  mating- 
time whether  they’re  made  or  broken. 
But  the  bitterness,  with  all  the  other 
chances  there  are,  of  having  one’s  own 
son  broken !” 

It  was  not  in  Lawrence  Treeve  to  be 
a stolid  witness  of  his  mother’s  despair. 
He  had,  moreover,  an  instinct  for  jus- 
tice; and  he  didn’t  really  expect  his 
mother  to  be  moved  by  the  inadequate 
exhibition  Clemence’s  photograph  gave  of 
her  charm.  He  might  dwell  in  mem- 
ory on  the  luxuriant  wave  of  her  hair, 
the  flash  of  her  strong,  white  teeth ; might 
even  grow  tender  over  the  notion  of  pro- 
tecting her  from  her  mother,  with  whom 
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--to  her  greater  honor,  he  felt — in  spite 
of  their  affection  for  each  other,  she 
frequently  and  violently  quarreled.  He 
couldn’t  reproduce  his  sensations  and  im- 
pressions for  his  mother.  And  even  if 
he  did,  was  there  a parent  in  the  world, 
he  wondered,  who  didn’t  at  heart  take 
the  French  attitude  about  marriage?  He 
wondered  what  argument  to  use.  Argu- 
ment was  needed;  protests  of  passion,  he 
knew,  wouldn't  serve.  Parents  seemed  to 
think  that  all  the  legitimate  passions 
had  died  out  with  them ; whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  one  wasn’t  any  too  sure 
that  they  had  ever  felt  at  all.  Only  it 
was  a little  unkind  of  them  to  pretend 
they  had  never  cared  for  anything  but 
their  children,  when  they  must  have  had 
any  poor  old  love-affairs  they  did  have, 
long  before  their  children  were  bom. 
Perhaps  that  fallacy  was  his  best  point 
of  attack. 

“Why  do  you  say  I’ve  been  your  only 
purpose?  You’ve  been  the  best  mother 
in  the  world  to  me  until  now;  but  you 
must  simply  have  turned  to  me  after  my 
father  died.” 

If  he  had  hoped  to  see  her  argument 
shrivel  in  the  searching  flame  of  his 
question,  he  was  disappointed.  Margaret 
Treeve  only  smiled  at  him.  He  was  re- 
minded of  the  tone  of  her  “ Wait!” 

“ No,  Lawrence,”  she  said.  “ You’re 
the  only  thing  I’ve  ever  had.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  and  my  fa- 
ther— ” He  couldn’t  finish  the  preposter- 
ous question.  Why,  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  almost  religious 
reference  to  his  father.  It  was  one  rea- 
son why  his  chivalry  had  always  so  spent 
itself  upon  her — his  poor  mother,  putting 
through  the  long  years  of  her  immitigable 
widowhood. 

“ I mean  that  we  weren’t  suited  to 
each  other,”  she  said.  Her  eyes  clung 
to  him  as  she  said  it.  “We  ‘married 
for  love’ — as  you  want  to.  And  it  all 
went  bad.  The  different  traditions  sim- 
ply couldn’t  mate.  We”  — the  words 
stuck  for  an  instant  in  her  throat,  then 
came  out  clear — “ we  kept  together  al- 
ways. After  all,  there  was  you.  But 
we  were  warned;  we  laughed  at  the  warn- 
ings: and  then  all  the  warnings  came 
true.” 

“ But  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  was  the 
matter?" 


She  did  not  answer  directly.  Instead, 
she  seemed  to  give  herself  to  painful 
reminiscence.  “ My  family  was  very 
conservative,  very  narrow — as  you  think 
me,  dear.  He  had  come  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  had  made  himself — bit  by  bit,  very 
bravely.  He  had  genius  and  pluck — there 
was  nowhere  he  wouldn’t  go  if  his  en- 
gineering took  him.  And  that  seemed 
rather  magnificent  to  me,  when  I was 
looking  for  a hero.  I didn’t  realize  that 
he  put  up  with  everything  because  he 
didn't  mind  it;  because,  after  the  place 
he  had  been  brought  up  in,  anything 
seemed  comfortable  enough.  He  just  ” — 
oh,  how  slowly  the  words  came ! — “ hadn’t 
my  standards  of  life.  I thought  it  was 
romance,  until  I was  mated  with  it.  He 
could  build  bridges  that  were  the  wonder 
of  men — but  he  couldn’t  build  that  one. 
And  I could  never  build  any  bridge  at 
all.”  She  stopped  for  a moment,  biting 
her  lips  nervously.  Then : “ You  can 
imagine,  Lawrence,  that  if  it  seemed 
to  me  anything  short  of  a life-and-death 
matter  I shouldn’t  be  telling  you  this. 
It’s  the  first  time  such  words  have  ever 
crossed  my  lips.” 

“ You  grew  not  to  care  for  him  ?” 

“Never!”  She  turned  on  her  son. 
“I  always  cared.” 

“ But — I don’t  quite  understand.  You 
mean  that  just  caring  wasn’t  enough?” 

“ I mean  ” — she  spoke  very  slowly, 
moistening  her  lips  like  an  unwilling 
witness  — “that  just  caring  wasn’t 
enough.  Sometimes  it  would  be  easier 
if  one  didn’t  care.  Can’t  you  see  that? 
There  are  so  many,  many  things,  Law- 
rence dear,  that  you  can  find  to  disagree 
about.  What  can  love  do  every  day, 
when  the  points  of  view  are  different, 
when  there  isn’t  a plan  or  a person  or  a 
thing  in  the  world  that  you  both  want, 
or  want  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
way?  And  for  all  those  differences 
there’s  only  love  to  make  good  with. 

It  wears  love  out  if  you  have  to  patch 
up  every  little  hole  with  it.  Don’t  you 
see?'’  She  looked  at  him  eagerly — with 
a pathetic  droop  to  him,  as  if  bending 
across  footlights  to  see  if  her  message 
had  carried. 

Still  he  beat  helplessly  about  in  it. 

“ But  you  always  told  me  how  perfect  it 
had  been.” 

“ Never  mind  what  T always  told  you. 
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This  is  what  I’m  telling1  you  now.  I 
shouldn’t  tell  it  to  you  if  I didn’t  know 
what  you  were  letting  yourself  in  for. 
It’s  a terrible  thing  to  do,  to  tell  you.” 
She  closed  her  eyes — to  seal  deliberately 
for  an  instant,  as  it  seemed,  every  out- 
let of  confession.  Then,  with  effort,  she 
opened  them  and  went  on.  “ But  to  have 
nothing  but  you,  and  then  to  lose  you 
because  you  are  determined  to  play  out 
the  same  old  folly  one  knows  by  heart — 
oh,  that  is  too  ironic  to  be  borne ! I must 
save  you  from  it,  even  if  to  save  you  I 
have  to  say  dreadful  things.  Don’t  let 
me  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  decent 
silence  quite  in  vain.” 

He  was  thinking  hard,  but  as  yet  only 
chaotically.  “Poor  old  mater!”  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  Yet  she  looked 
younger,  he  perceived,  than  she  had 
looked  for  years,  with  that  unhappy  new 
animation  that  came  from  Heaven  knew 
where. 

“ But  how,  but  how,”  he  asked,  despair- 
ingly, at  last,  “can  love  not  be  enough?” 

Ilis  mother’s  eyes  were  closed  again. 
She  seemed  to  be  seeking  strength  for 
her  answer;  and  when  she  spoke,  all  the 
strength  she  had  found  seemed  to  go  into 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  words.  “ For 
the  great  encounters  love  is  enough;  for 
the  old  fairy-tales  love  is  enpugh.  But 
can  you  realize  what  life  must  be  when 
husband  and  wife  don’t  agree  upon  any- 
thing under  heaven  except  the  fact  that 
they  love  each  other — whatever  love,  in 
that  case,  may  mean  ?” 

“But  you  say  you  loved  him?” 

She  turned  on  him  passionately.  “ I 
did  love  him.  I do  love  him.  But  you 
said  one  couldn’t  get  back  of  love.  I 
tell  you  one  can.  And  it’s  like  the  wrong 
side  of  everything  else  — the  pattern’s 
gone.” 

Lawrence  T reeve  stepped  out  on  the 
terrace  that  lay  beneath  the  long  win- 
dows. He  wanted  for  a moment  another 
atmosphere:  something  as  banal  and 
eternal,  precisely,  as  the  quiet  moonlight 
on  the  grass;  something  that  would  as- 
sent to  his  personality,  that  would  not 
give  the  lie  to  Ids  secret  mood.  The 
green  - and  - silver  room  in  which  his 
mother  sat  had  changed  for  him  with 
her  confession.  Never  again,  he  thought, 
would  it  be  in  any  sense,  for  him,  a 
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haven;  only  a place  of  broken  lights  and 
alien  gleams.  He  paced  up  and  down, 
smoking.  He  would  give  himself  only 
five  minutes;  but  these,  he  thought,  he 
must  have. 

Ilis  mother  meanwhile  sat  motionless 
within,  waiting  for  him  to  return.  When 
he  entered  she  looked  up  apprehensively 
He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“ I should  like  to  see  my  father’s  photo- 
graph again.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  out.” 

She  rose  at  once,  stifily,  and  crossed  to 
her  desk. 

“ Here  is  the  best  one.”  She  held  it 
out  to  him. 

Lawrence  Treeve,  taking  the  photograph, 
walked  over  to  the  chimney-piece.  There 
lie  set  it  beside  the  picture  of  Clemence 
Medley.  Folding  his  arms,  he  looked  at 
them.  His  mother,  standing  beside  him, 
breathed  heavily,  but  did  not  speak.  He 
finished  his  scrutiny  by  bending  forward 
to  the  photographs  for  a long,  close  stare. 

“ I set'  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  iron- 
ically, at  last.  “ They  are  rather  like.” 

“ Lawrence,  how  can  you !”  Her  voice 
was  troubled  now.  She  snatched  the 
photograph  of  her  husband  from  the 
shelf  and  held  it  to  her  side,  as  if  against 
attack.  “ They  are  not  the  least,  least 
bit  in  the  world  alike.” 

He  was  still  ironic  as  he  answered  her. 
“Poor  mother!  You  can’t  bear  that  any 
mesalliance  but  your  own  should  have 
anything  to  be  said  for  it.  What  I meant 
was — yes,  that  is  what  I mean — they  both 
look  so  real.  That  is  what  Clemence  lias 
that  you  haven’t,”  he  added,  almost  as  if 
to  himself. 

“Those  two  like  each  other?  Oh  no! 
Oh  no!”  She  was  frankly  weeping  now, 
but  quietly,  without  sobs. 

“ Your  point  actually  i9,  mother,  that 
I’m  like  you,  and  that  we’re  not  like 
them.  We’re  not  very  real,  you  and  I. 
That’s  your  point  — and  I rather  fancy 
you’ve  made  it.  . . . Sit  down,  dear; 
you’re  tired.” 

He  led  her  to  the  sea-green  chair. 

“ I can’t  say,  to-night,”  he  went  on, 
standing  before  her,  “what  will  happen. 
Clemence  refuses  to  marry  me  if  you 
positively  disapprove.  I certainly  can’t 
lie  to  her — she  has  never  lied  to  me;  and 
you  certainly  do  positively  disapprove. 
1 gather  that  you  always  will.  I might 
make  Clemence  give  in,  though  I doubt 
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it.  She’s  rather  pig-headed  — another 
point  of  likeness,  by  the  way,  between 
those  two.  Of  course,  with  your  notions 
about  the  money,  we  should  have  Mrs. 
Medley  very  much  against  us.  She  loves 
Clemence,  you  see,  more  or  less  the  way 
you  love  me — she  wants  to  see  her  come 
out  on  top.  By  the  way,  mother,  con- 
sidering that  most  of  the  money  came 
from  my  father,  don’t  you  think  it’s  a 
little  sharp  of  you  to  use  it  to  obstruct 
my  marriage?” 

Mrs.  Treeve  pressed  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether. “ Lawrence — ” she  began. 

He  raised  his  hand.  “ That’s  all  right, 
dear,”  he  said,  easily.  “ You  couldn’t  be 
expected  to  do  anything  else.  It’s  the 
kind  of  legal  right  that  virtually  con- 
stitutes a moral  right.  Only  I knew  it 
must  strike  a clever  woman  that  way, 
sooner  or  later.  But  I rather  think 
you’ve  made  your  point.” 

“You  do  see?”  She  asked  with  trem- 
bling eagerness. 

Lawrence  Treeve  knelt  before  his  moth- 
er and  took  her  hands  in  his.  “ Mater,” 
he  said  — and  though  his  tired  young 
voice  shook,  there  was  a touch  of  stern- 
ness in  it — “ do  you  think  I’m  so  little 
of  a man  that  what  you’ve  told  me  would 
keep  me  from  marrying  Clemence?  No! 
I’d  go  before  a justice  of  the  peace  with 
her  to-morrow  if  that  were  all.  I suppose 
we  all  must  do  the  same  things  over  and 
over.  . . . But  I think  you’ve  smashed  it, 
just  the  same.  Clemence  won’t  marry 
me  if  you  really  object,  she  says.  It 
honestly  isn’t  the  money  with  her,  I be- 
lieve; it’s  a kind  of  pride — gutter-pride, 
you  would  probably  call  it.  I rather  like 
it  myself.  Yes,  I think  you  can  quite 
expect  me  to  be  turned  down.”  His 
voice,  though  thin  with  weariness,  had  a 
sharpening  edge  of  irony. 

“But,  Lawrence”  — she  bent  to  him 
and  smoothed  his  hair — “ I thought  you 
did  see.  Perhaps  I can  tell  you  better — ” 

“ Not  again.”  lie  shook  his  head  as 
her  white  hands  clasped  his  face.  “ What 
has  it  to  do  with  me?  The  reason  why 
I shall  let  Clemence  refuse  me  if  she 
must — and  I think  she’s  in  a mood  where 
she  will  — is  not  what  you’ve  put 
through,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  put 
it  through.  Your  story  doesn’t  prove 
anything  about  my  story — surely,  dear, 
you  must  see  that! — but  if  you’ve  never 


had  any  happiness  except  what  your  poor 
beggar  of  a son  has  been  able  to  give  you 
— he’ll  stay  by,  mother  dear,  he’ll  stay 
by.  You’ve  been  perfect  to  me  always; 
and  it’s  the  first  time  you’ve  ever  asked 
anything  of  me.  Perhaps  ”• — he  bit  his 
lip  and  his  cheeks  flushed  — “perhaps 
Clemence  won’t  chuck  me ; but  if  she  does, 
I’ll  stand  up  and  take  it.  I won’t  harass 
you.  I hope  to  God  she’ll  have  me  as  I 
ami”  He  stopped  for  a moment,  wink- 
ing the  tears  impatiently  out  of  his  bright 
eyes.  “But  if  she  doesn’t,  I’ll  leave  you 
in  peace.  Let  me  go  away  for  a little, 
and  then  I’ll  come  back  and  make  it  up 
to  you  the  best  way  I can.  One  thing 
it  has  done — all  this,”  he  finished,  broken- 
ly— “ is  to  take  away  my  bitterness  tow- 
ard you.  I don’t  suppose  it  would  be  in 
human  power,  seeing  the  thing  as  you  do, 
and  having  suffered  as  you’ve  suffered, 
to  make  it  easy  for  me  to  live  my  own 
life.” 

He  rose  and  took  Clemence  Medley’s 
photograph  from  the  mantel-shelf.  “ You 
don’t  want  this  any  more?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“ I do,”  he  said — “ desperately.”  He 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  walked 
again  to  the  terrace  door.  “ Good  night, 
mother  dear,”  he  called  as  he  passed  out. 

“ Good  night,  Lawrence.”  They  had 
not  kissed  each  other,  but  she  could  not 
call  him  back.  Clutching  the  photograph 
of  her  husband,  she  passed  out  of  the 
green-and-silver  room  and  went  up-stairs. 

Awake  through  the  long  night,  Mar- 
garet Treeve  felt  her  factitious  anima- 
lion  ebb  mercilessly  to  a cold  clarity  of 
vision.  There  were  some  means  no  end 
could  justify,  she  told  herself  before 
many  hours  had  passed;  some  ways  in 
which  the  dead  may  not  be  used  to  serve 
the  living.  One  memory  reiterated  itself 
pitilessly  in  her  mind:  a laughing  com- 
mand of  the  dying  Philip  Treeve’s  about 
their  little  son.  “ Don’t  let  him  mess  his 
life  by  marrying  the  wrong  woman;  take 
my  name  in  vain  if  you  have  to.  Say 
I appeared  to  you,  darling,  and  told  you 
he  mustn’t.  T’ve  seen  so  many  men 
wreck  themselves  on  the  lone  edges  of 
earth.”  That  Wus  what  she  had  been 
two  sting  in  her  mind  when  she  said 
“ Wait.”  Now'  it  came  back  to  her  with 
only  its  original  implication  of  tribute: 
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its  triumphant  assumption  that  perhaps 
only  he  and  she  were  fully  able  to  bear 
witness  how  glorious  a thing  it  was  to 
have  married,  confuting  all  prophecies, 
the  right  person.  Her  arms  had  been 
about  him  when  he  said  it;  and,  fore- 
seeing his  end,  she  had  graven  it  in  her 
mind  simply  as  the  last  of  his  dear  jests. 
And  now  what  had  she  done?  What 
plausible  devil,  in  this  new  distress,  had 
prompted  her  to  recall  and  magnify  for 
Lawrence’s  sake  those  little  rifts  that 
had  never  spoiled  the  sweetness  of  the 
lute? — to  widen  them  with  cruel  fingers, 
and  threaten  the  lute  itself?  “ Philip! 
Philip!”  she  cried,  laying  her  wet  cheek 
against  his  photograph,  crushing  the 
stained  face  against  her  breast  in  the 
dark.  But  no  answer  came  from  the 
beloved  and  slandered  ghost. 

Even  the  exaltation  of  her  regret  was 
not  long  permitted  her.  She  had  to  face 
with  a cold,  constricted  heart  the  dupe 
that  she  had  been  and  the  dupe  that  she 
had  made.  To  lie  to  save  one’s  son  had 
seemed,  in  the  first  passion  of  protest, 
a noble  enough  thing  to  do.  Even  now 
she  could  not  be  sorry  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. To  have  lied  without  succeed- 
ing would  have  been  worse.  If  the  case 
hadn’t  seemed  to  her  of  mortal  graveness, 
she  wouldn’t,  she  couldn’t,  have  lied. 
The  memory  of  Lawrence’s  chilled  tones 
came  back  to  her.  Did  he  perhaps  think 
her  a cad  for  having  told  him  all  that? 
Well,  she  was  a cad  for  having  done  it; 
a cad  for  the  sake  of  her  son.  She  half 
rose  in  bed.  Should  she  go  to  Lawrence 
and  take  it  back?  The  moon  had  set; 
her  room  was  perfectly  dark;  she  hadn’t 
an  idea  what  time  it  was.  She  might 
have  been  lying  there  an  hour  or  forever. 
No,  she  couldn’t  take  it  back  now.  She 
couldn’t  face  her  son  with  that  new  con- 
fession. The  only  dignity  she  could  have 
after  what  she  had  done  was  the  dignity 
of  her  legend.  If  she  should  go  to  him, 
he  would  marry  the  girl — the  girl  who 
had  never  lied  to  him ! — and  despise  his 
mother  to  boot.  What  would  any  one 
get  out  of  that?  No,  she  wouldn’t  per- 
jure herself  to  save  Lawrence,  and  then 
weakly  take  back  her  perjury  so  that  he 


might  resume  his  dance  to  destruction. 
Out  of  the  wreck  of  her  honor  she  would 
at  least  save  her  son  alive. 

Once  or  twice  she  tried  weakly  to  think 
that  she  had  not  wholly  lied;  but,  strain 
her  memory  as  she  might,  she  could  bring 
back  to  mind  out  of  all  her  married  past 
only  the  purple  hours.  They  must  have 
quarreled ; they  must  have  had  differ- 
ences; but  just  now  she  couldn’t,  for  the 
life  of  her,  remember  them.  Only  a few 
of  the  moments  that  suffice  to  justify 
years  were  revived  for  her  as  she  lay 
there  hot  and  wretched  in  the  cool  au- 
tumn night.  Yet  she  couldn’t  tell  Law- 
rence — bewilder  him  with  counter-con- 
fessions until  he  didn’t  know  what  to 
believe.  Perhaps  the  girl  would  stick  to 
him,  after  all.  Then  — she  solemnly 
swore — she  would  smother  them  in  such 
wealth  as  she  had,  and  sometime  light 
her  belated  nuptial  torch  for  Lawrence 
by  telling  him.  . . . But  in  that  disil- 
lusioned hour  Margaret  Treeve  knew  per- 
fectly that,  even  as  Lawrence  said,  she 
had  “ smashed  it.”  He  had  revolted  from 
her  tale;  but  the  sense  of  her  pain  had 
sunk  deep  in  his  heart  and  changed  him. 
Unless  the  girl’s  face  belied  her  utterly, 
she  could  get  on  without  him;  and  he 
would  make  not  more  than  one  protest. 
He  would  come  back  to  his  mother;  and 
however  the  ghost  might  hover  and  re- 
proach, his  mother  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  failure  of  Lawrence’s  marriage  was 
utter  gain.  Through  all  the  night  the 
one  thing  that  had  not  changed  for  Mar- 
garet Treeve  was  her  reading  of  Clem- 
en ce  Medley. 

Some  residue  of  gladness  was  there, 
after  all,  as  dawn  came  on;  though  what 
she  felt  most  sharply  was  shame  like  a 
pain  that  seemed  ready  to  stop  her  heart 
from  beating.  Nothing  was  left  for  her 
now,  after  her  disastrous  activity,  but 
to  be  forever  passive.  Perhaps,  if  God 
gave  her  years,  she  could  make  it  up 
silently  to  the  ghost.  But  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  never  a finger  lifted  again — 
a passivity  that  nothing  could  stir.  The 
first  earnest  of  her  passivity  came  to  her 
as,  with  the  morning  sunlight  full  upon 
her  tortured  face,  she  fell  asleep. 
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My  Quest  in  the  Arctic 

BY  VILH JALMUR  STEFANSSON 


SIXTH 

THE  summer  spent  with  the  Copper 
Eskimos  between  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Coppermine  River  passed  pleasantly 
for  me  and  profitably.  From  the  first  they 
had  accepted  me  as  one  of  them — they  had 
not  known  that  I was  a white  man  until  I 
told  them  so.  My  life  was  exactly  as 
theirs,  in  that  I followed  the  game  and 
hunted  for  a living.  Even  my  rifle  did  not 
differentiate  me  from  them,  because  they 
looked  upon  its  performances  as  my  magic, 
differing  in  no  way  essentially  from  their 
magic.  I spoke  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo 
dialect  and  made  no  attempt  to  learn  theirs, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  for  convenience, 
sake,  and  it  would  have  thoroughly  con- 
fused me  to  try  to  keep  two  so  similar 
dialects  separate  in  my  mind.  Sometimes 
in  meeting  an  utter  stranger  I found  a little 
difficulty;  not  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  him,  for  he  spoke  very  much 
like  all  the  others  that  I had  dealt  with, 
but  he  at  first  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  adjusting  himself  to  the  sort  of  language 
spoken  by  myself  and  my  companions. 

By  August  the  caribou  skins  were  suit- 
able for  clothing.  Up  to  that  time  we  had 
killed  only  for  food  and  had  eaten  each 
animal  before  moving  to  where  the  next 
was  killed,  so  that  our  baggage  had  not 
increased;  but  now  we  had  to  begin  saving 
the  skins  against  the  winter,  and  by  the 
latter  part  of  August  we  had  a bundle  of 
something  like  forty  of  the  soft,  short- 
haired  pelts,  so  that  our  movements  began 
to  be  hampered  by  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
our  back  - loads.  We  therefore  chose  a 
large  dead  spruce,  the  trunk  of  which  was 
free  of  bark  and  limbs,  and  fifteen  feet  up 
it  we  suspended  our  bundle  of  skins.  This 
we  did  for  fear  of  the  wolverines,  for  the 
Indians  say  that  the  wolverine  cannot 
climb  a smooth  tree-trunk  if  the  tree  be  so 
stout  that  it  is  unable  to  reach  half  around 
it  with  its  legs  in  trying  to  climb.  In  this 
I have  not  much  faith,  because  I have  seen 
so  many  caches  made  which  the  Indians 
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and  Eskimos  say  are  perfectly  safe,  and 
later  when  the  cache  is  found  to  be  rifled 
the  natives  are  invariably  astounded  and 
assure  you  that  they  never  heard  of  such 
a thing  before.  We  tied  our  bundle  with 
thongs  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
three  weeks  later  when  we  came  back  it 
turned  out  that  the  first  wolverine  had  just 
that  day  climbed  up  and  eaten  some  of 
the  thongs.  Apparently  it  was  mere  acci- 
dent that  protected  our  clothing  materials, 
and  had  we  come  a day  later  we  might  have 
found  the  skins  destroyed. 

The  summer  had  been  one  of  continuous 
sunshine,  but  that  changed  with  the  month 
of  September,  and  the  mists  and  fogs  were 
then  almost  as  continuous  as  the  sunshine 
had  been.  The  rutting  season  had  com- 
menced, and  the  bull  caribou,  which  were 
numerous  in  summer  in  all  the  wood  fringe 
northeast  of  Bear  Lake,  had  moved  out 
in  the  open  country,  and  the  hunting  had 
become  more  difficult.  Finally,  by  the  end 
of  September  the  caribou  had  become  very 
few  in  number. 

The  Eskimos  had  all  summer  been  mak- 
ing sledges,  wooden  snow-shovels,  bows  and 
spear  handles,  and  other  articles  of  wood. 
All  these  things  and  a good  supply  of 
caribou  meat  were  stored  at  a spot  which 
we  called  the  “sled-making  place,”  but 
which  the  Slaveys  of  Bear  Lake,  who  know 
the  country  well  and  visit  it  in  winter,  call 
“Big  Stick  Island.”  This  is  a clump  of 
large  spruce  trees  on  the  southeast  branch 
of  the  Dease  River.  The  Eskimos  were 
now  waiting  for  the  first  snow  of  the  year  so 
they  could  hitch  their  dogs  to  the  sleds  they 
had  made,  load  their  provisions  upon  them, 
and  move  north  toward  the  coast  where 
they  expected  to  spend  the  winter  in  sealing. 
But  starvation  began  to  threaten,  so  that 
finally,  on  September  25,  the  last  party 
started  toward  the  coast,  carrying  their 
sleds  on  their  backs,  for  the  first  snow  had 
not  vet  fallen. 

I wanted  very  much  to  accompany  them, 
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main  part  of  their  food  supply  from  the 
caribou  of  the  land  and  the  trout  of  Bear 
Lake.  In  spite  of  the  little  they  had  they 
offered  me  a share,  a thing  that  I much  ap- 
preciated, both  because  it  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  north  and  because  my  Eskimos 
were  immeasurably  gladdened  by  a little 
flour,  a thing  they  had  not  expected  and 
without  which  they  can  get  along  very 
well,  but  the  possession  of  which  they  feel 
marks  them  off  definitely  from  the  poor 
trash  who  cannot  afford  such  things. 

Melvill  and  Hornby  had  built  their 
house  on  Bear  Lake  itself,  about  half  a mile 
east  of  the  old  site  of  Fort  Confidence, 
which  had  been  built  by  Dease  and  Simpson 
in  the  thirties  and  occupied  again  by 
Richardson  and  Rae  in  the  forties  of  the  last 
century.  The  fort  was  a group  of  log 
buildings,  which  stood  until  a few  years  ago, 
when  some  Indians  set  fire  to  them,  and 
now  only  the  huge  stone  chimneys  are 
standing,  like  the  monoliths  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  monuments  of  a bygone  time. 

The  firewood  chopped  by  Richardson’s 
men,  and  piled  up  methodically  after  the 
nature  of  Englishmen,  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  chopped  last  year — a striking  proof  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  northern  regions  decay 
is  very  slow.  Some  months  before  on  the 
Arctic  coast  west  of  Cape  Bexley  I had 
seen  wood  that  had  been  chopped  with 
sharp  axes.  Now  we  knew  that  no  one 
with  a sharp  ax  had  been  there  since 
Richardson  in  1848,  and  yet  these  chips 
looked  nearly  fresh.  The  weathering  of 
wdbd  seems  greater  in  one  season  in  the 
latitude  of  45  degrees  north  than  in  twenty 
years  in  the  latitude  of  70  degrees. 

I spent  two  weeks  with  my  friends  on 
Bear  Lake,  writing  letters  which  it  was 
expected  some  Slavey  Indians  would  take 
to  Fort  Norman  at  Christmas-time.  In 
ordinary  years  no  Indians  winter  on  the 
east  end  of  Bear  Lake,  but  this  time  a few 
families  were  there,  attracted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  white  men;  and  they  would,  of 
course,  being  good  Catholics,  have  to  go  to 
Fort  Norman  to  celebrate  Christmas  as  well 
as  to  trade  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  with  the  “Free  Traders.”  These  two 
weeks  passed  very  pleasantly  for  me,  yet 
in  a way  I regretted  them,  for  I missed  see- 
ing the  one  big  herd  of  caribou  that  came 
into  our  territory  in  the  year.  I have  often 
seen  five  hundred  caribou  in  a band,  and 
sometimes  a thousand,  but  the  herd  that 


crossed  the  eastern  headwaters  of  Dease 
River  going  south  from  the  10th  to  the  14th 
of  October  certainly  numbered  a great  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  probably  mill- 
ions. 

The  two  Eskimos  had  gone  off  on 
what  they  intended  as  a day’s  prospecting 
trip  to  the  eastward  from  our  camp  in 
search  of  a fishing-lake.  They  took  with 
them  their  rifles,  of  course;  but,  not  having 
seen  any  caribou  the  last  few  days,  they  had 
now,  as  they  had  done  the  previous  spring, 
made  up  their  minds  that  no  caribou  were 
coming  into  our  country  any  more,  and  they 
had  therefore  taken  with  them  only  about 
twenty  cartridges,  saying  as  they  started 
that  they  felt  sure  they  would  catch  enough 
fish  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  shoot 
ptarmigan.  When  they  got  down  to  the 
fishing -lake  they  saw,  to  their  surprise, 
a few  caribou  near  its  eastern  end.  The 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  north,  and  when 
they  were  approaching  these  caribou  they 
noticed  a strange  stench  which  they  hardly 
knew  how  to  interpret.  The  big  herd  must 
have  been  a few  miles  to  the  north,  and  they 
had  smelled  it  as  one  might  smell  a barn- 
yard on  close  approach. 

That  day  they  wasted  most  of  the  car- 
tridges on  the  few  caribou  in  sight,  skinned 
half  a dozen  or  so,  and  camped  overnight. 
When  the  big  herd  came  the  next  morning 
they  were  nearly  without  cartridges.  They 
were  awakened  by  the  tramp  of  caribou 
marching  past  in  solid  columns,  two,  three, 
or  more  abreast,  and  the  columns  anywhere 
from  a few  yards  to  a quarter  of  a mile 
apart.  Sometimes  the  herd  walked,  but 
generally  they  proceeded  on  a trot.  Such 
a sight  as  this  had  never  been  seen  by  my 
Eskimos,  and  it  dumfounded  them.  Nat- 
kusiak,  who  always  did  the  thinking  for  the 
two  of  them,  decided  immediately  that  he 
would,  with  the  few  cartridges  they  had, 
sit  down  and  try  to  shoot  two  or  three 
caribou  with  each  bullet,  while  Tannaumirk 
was  to  go  back  the  short  eight  miles  to  our 
camp  to  get  ammunition. 

Tannaumirk  accordingly  started,  but 
when  he  got  a mile  or  so  on  his  way  he 
saw  a place  where  the  caribou  were  cross- 
ing the  frozen  river,  coming  down  a steep 
cut-bank.  As  they  did  so  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  were  to  hide  under  the 
cut-bank  he  would  be  able  to  stab  the 
caribou  as  they  passed.  The  animals 
were  too  quick  for  him,  however;  and  al- 
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though,  according  to  his  own  story,  he  was 
several  times  able  to  touch  them  with  the 
point  of  his  knife,  he  was  unable  to  kill  any. 
He  then  went  and  cut  down  a stout  willow* 
and  made  a long  8]>ear-handle  for  his  knife. 
He  is  very  sure  that  had  he  done  this  in  the 
first  place  he  would  have  killed  a good  many 
caribou,  but  w*hen  he  took  up  his  position 
afresh  under  the  cut-bank  the  caribou  had 
ceased  coming  over  that  spot.  Neverthe- 
less, he  spent  the  entire  day  skulking  under 


other  cut-banks  trying  to  stab  caribou  as 
they  passed.  Finally,  when  he  was  pretty 
wfell  tired  out,  there  was  only  daylight 
enough  left  for  him  to  reach  home. 

The  next  morning  when  he  was  about  to 
return  to  Natkusiak  with  the  ammunition  he 
saw  a band  of  bull  caribou  near  the  camp.  Of 
course,  no  one  with  brains  would  have  done 
such  a thing  as  he  had  done  the  day  before, 
nor  would  any  one  have  stayed  to  follow 
three  or  four  bulls  when  he  knew  that  the 
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TmVfUMtoiirk  gut  j?&nk,  >Im-  hmj  IWitl  torn!  iiioht  lay  hetwi^iv 

* t lift  tiuiv  m it'v;  4t£ggh:uo  rtmminc-d  Vm  as  <>n  iivm  ;md  his  location  »m  i r;t<«k- 

twn  duy«  i-hu  herd  IumJ  W<m  mming  south**  fin  Bay,  >m»i  fh^'t  Wftfc  anxious  to  r\pl,w;  .. 

p:iSt  Uu  \v,  >i  md  ol  nuv  ' ihlmindniviv  ;Utd  Thl>  f ,n  V w»u>  '.Vltili'i;  had  huiUl  Spoilt  ||  u> 

win-n  1 rums  fonn*  ;>  j<  \v  day*.  {at  of  i found  nn  Hie  l*owr n*n“h.o  of  Horton  |;in  r. 

i>  Ml  of  country  s<*i.*rnl  miM  in  hmndHi  A\  iwr.  liUHainUun  first  sow  £}■*$  mouth  of 

so  m»nip|.‘<l  down  by  the  iVfd  of  4la*  tsirifiou  Hurl  on  ‘River  hi  JS2IJ  ho  guveit  a mum*; 

H nmi’lii  in'  spokpn  «d  one  rnni  thuvriir*  in*  ;d>T<  jg^yf?  umno  in  lh*t  immediate 

tftdl,  Hat  l I it  non  sb.!v  im^MO  don't  «n*iii‘l»l  >m hood  in  rwn  « #t  rivetv--  ! vUit^ 

think  iju.#;  would  r.l? % v h»  * ^ .,»*v  >uM~  and  j:ir»hr*«v  ahvhiM'ri.artsuinnwrh  ijiiji.- 

Inii(\' ul  rvon  an  :in()iifV»n):0»w'HijM!  onie  ono  uf.  ii.oso  k ianror  Hum  (ho 

ni  T |»'r*  ktcd.  As  if  W;w.  » 'hino-K  mpr-r  oiin-r  Tl p$  mnuU i*  1 it  ') ! I :iiv  •»  $ it UVO , On J 

wdh  t ho  I:, -km, os  flmf  tin-  miudwrs  wo.v  him - s},.ov;,  Xow  wo  fwot.nl  U; 

k*"-  "t,«l  roinj,)<  h<  rnn»n.  Wy  ilht  oniv  1 i » « wi.-tin?  I'M •■  .il?  HmI  The  rivers  Kfiiiv- 

fweviU  -Ittm-  onmntU  our  nt  it.  Iiownvop  mth.larbinu  worn  rn  ok;-  that  you  uould 

winK’Wuh  niv  n: uomriuem  at  all  wo  should  jump  and  not  oyof  >i\  rmi$‘':.  j.n 

have  ivon  >|.i.  |fjj  kill  jjjj(  ,.|.n  enough  jy^hh.  whi ir  we  had  that  same  vo-u  n\- 

Unwt  o ka  u ••  <k-  wj?nlr  winter  plmvA  ;u>r{lv  ion  lmnJn‘«t  un<l  ufiv ! 


Mo.i) 

I'titni'  NatkilJ^M  | 

wl  used  To*  four  vn'inrU  ’ \ i 

ii-ntiy  fiiUeh  easier  fur  us  to  lion 

hullst,-,  sn  Wi'll 

iwit.  Jin  /ivprnirtil  him  ffo  vy 

y know  vvhtTo  hr  was),  tlviyb  frif; 

kUiinti. 

two  .!«•••)  ^i;i,  i;\i 

•li  -riiv  but  W Urfi  him  M <in< 

> pH.  thn  inrgy^i; 
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of  the  lower • voaehes  of  Motion  Liver,  ami  which  mount  making  tfog  -■ ditirotfssi  and 
\\v  jsafl  found  it  b>  luU^VtfH  ti».-  earmarks  packing  up  dry  caribou  rnenl.,  Both  id 
of  n hit?,  nver,  }f  u*  with;  at • two  thin  It  rut?  and  OU  the  two  or  three  other 

hunched  and  fifty  miles  oj>, stream  tvs  if  oeeiunous  when  vre  hurt  come  • to ; Douse 
was  nvrnty-liso  male-  frdth  »ii*’  -ea,  and  il  River  Mr,  Hodgson  utitortainod  ns  ho*- 
xiime  frprft  the  dirOrfion  nf  Boar  LUo.  pifably  and  helped  uk  in  every  way.  Lor 

Now  Uutt  vvt  v\r*-c  or i ]»»•:,?•  Laky,  1 )hh  first  forty  miles  after  leaving  his  house 
Thought  that  I i#v  'hiking  a course  raeUe  wr  fpllcOy^d  the  Shore  of  Beat  h&ke north- 
vom  tmt*  lfrom  tin*  northeast  corner  of  westward,  and  ihon  slmek jriUu>iIT-  iru-v<*liuu 
«ho  • la.kW  lor  .1, not Um  Bay  I should  not  we$rUy  compass,  which  hero  iwuans  north* 
Aitfy  rfiiHi  .lan^r-ii*  Bay.  hup  tmudraBih.  wi-o  inie.  \Vc  had  only  ahout  six  days' 
ly,  should  pnihuhlv  find  nrul  ho  able  ho  provisoes  with  us,  Cor  among  other  things 
chart  liny.  vippor  rear hes  of  Hof  but  Kivuf.  .Inhnoy  had  told  us  that  there  would  ho 
On  ftut  journey  Nn-KuMsk  u.mld  of  course  pOety  of  oiriboii  as  soon  g|  we  got  uway 
si** i with  tor,  whilt' d aHhuniuirk  and  fhmuiyn-  frnrri  the  fringe  of  woods  about  Bear  Lake, 
fihik  remained  behind.  mi  Dieise  Liver  ;.i>  I have  often  sinned  upon  a longer  trip  r 1 1 to j , 
ourwnprf  <-;*fop;  I mi  t )\  seemed  advisable  the  three-  weeks  we  anticipated  for  this  one, 
toaet  also  a Sia vs-  Jndnn  comp-uimm  for  u.  ith  )<■->  thru)  sin  days’  provisions,  hut  in 
Hii'  Slu.vvys  ektiiu  b»  know’; -the  reunify  far  Hus  case  we  could  easily  huvo  taken  more, 
it>  the  north  of  Boor  Lake,  ant)  one  man  in  for  e rfodynm  geiwjmislv  ofU-o-d  ><>. 
P’HMouiijr,  .known  Johnny  Sander-on,  mppiy  U>  with  us  much  as  we  venUed  o> 
said  h‘*  kni-w  ah  about  U for  a dwOmrf  » .T  haul.  Johnny  regnided  hunwdt.  nppnw 

several  day*'  Uiwii.  Resides.  we  had  no  enHy,  as  uUito  inialijtdo.  -qn'l  ste'roedetl  in 

bdsygans  of  our  ovvr»,  and  our  HHue*r-s(od  unjirossing  nte  with,  the  prohn.hUd\  ihai.  he 
was  unsubohlu  on  tiie  iondra,  su  1 hired  v\na  neatly  so,  btp  few  ttu-o  1 have  deidf 

Joliimy  with  jSfcf}  ’'.h^-pan  a.nd  .ontr  do^  With  have  panJifd  out  HI  poorly  jv  juilit'M 

U'Hiii.  ' S.ohIj  i -hm. 

Un  N oven ile  ; %s  Ubo.  • >P).rf<.d  Pro rn  i ioinu  to  a nori tiwe-rviix-  ddvrima  it 

the  ftioivtii  of  i - VH -»  khwr  on  tan  journey  takes  about  forty  u » ib  ^ oj  traveling  is) 

for nr- >iirr?c yhrysx  .;',i^acfchhe  tulge.of. Jfiu*  Barri>f\  i innpnk  MpJ. 

tu-'hiO-  tlko  vW  iisdd.e/ n.  .Hy.ive<!  in  pid-ttng  h-r  .,||  i).\-  di-bi no  n*f  .:i>\  ol'  Hp;  M>f 

the-  finish  trig  toUrtes  yas  <nn\  ’ioihpue  of , eard'ou  Uae|;>,  hid  Jolinny  tjf>1d  us  it  would 
Vor.  cxxVL-iyv/  T^yiv  II  I '"';'.;.V :d;-  :s;y.  ;. 
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not  he  worth-.  while  following  them  and  de-  so  we  warded  to  get  Wtfiey  for  Rooking, 
laying  our  joarn^  by-  a hunt.  in  the  woods , Wlicu  we  gbi  t«  thfe  £$ore  pjf;& AJt>¥li  pArid 
l»ecua*t\ ' be  tsriadr  •-:the  Indians  call  Hie  1 slopped  the . sled.  The  selection • did 
trcel&ss  country  C'jitHVcm  GrMiid;  and  not  mii  Joltfmyy  hmveVer,  Re  said  that  Mt 
that  18  heeavise  it:  is  always  covered  with  one  who.  .kne*  anything;  about  jj’iivr.hv.g 
caribou.’*  A few  tuileskofter  We  had  felt  would  ever such  a place  for  a campy 
the  trees  behind  us  and  entered  upon  what  Half  a mile  back,  ho  said,  he  had  seed  a eut. 
wv  called  the  Barren  Ground  flmt  what  hank  under  the  'shelter  of  which  we  could 
C&'riboiU  'Ground)  we  have  pitrkd  oue,  t eaf?'  ;^udy&y£ts -Aicw 
track?*  of  .half  a dozen  Or  so  could  set;, only  a ii  Mle  Way  . a head;  of  us, /a 
aiUmals,  and  a flea*  that  for  two  hundred',  mind  hili  with  a $Wvp  slope  to  leeward 

*r*ites  we  (lever  $aw  .^'otii.er'.tr^lc:-  that  would  bp  $ fine  u oyk^r  wbich  to 

Johnny  proiut.of  Iii$  varied  experi-  camp,  for  t hy  hill  would  hre&k  the  Wihd. 
voces  ast  ^.traveler,-  and  told  how  this  and  Now  my  idea  and  NatkUoi-ak's  did  not 
(hat  great  man  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-  . coincide  with  Johnny's,  because  to  us  it  wrus 
pan  v hod  employed  him  a*  head  guide,  clear  i hat  )I  wo  camped  in  liw  iee  of  aw 
and  bow  they  always  placed  implicit  re-  ob>trucMon  >;he  drifting  snow  would  in  the 
Usjnce  in  himy  He  .aaid  there  were  few  night,  cover  up  our  ten t and place  us  in 
places  k did  not  know,  and  tkt-£v;eii  ;.;kngc;r  id  bfuhj?  '^lathered  pvfrt  yverfe  the 
where  he  wa«* a # tout  riot  to  c&ve.kt  with  of  the 

so  good  iluit  he  wasv  seldom,  ut  fault.  snow,  No  man  of  pjsjftrieflce 

Thi&  eonfirlencei in  him*xdf  had  been  m in  the  opeirwlU  pitch  lv&  umt  ii>  k shelter 

often  jUstifirid  in  the  paM  t bat  the  fact  of  where  the.ro  is  the 

its  being  seldom  justified  on  cho  present  Johnny’s  ideas  WCr?-  nil  gamed  in  the 
trip  evidently  seemed  to  hurt  an  exception  forested  country,  where  U ts  vvfce,  of  course, 
scarcely  worthy  of  note.  We  struck  the  to  ehoose  the  roost  ^hehemi  spi»ls,  and  it 
:lwS*  the  inptpiiifc  of  our  smiled  to  him  that  we  were  little  betu-r  than 
fourth  day*  and  toward  evening  we  had  inline  He  niUTnuriecd»  tlierefure;  that  he 
u blizzard.  When  it  came  time  to  wi3ii|’c  would  take  the  mat tor  into  Ads  own  hands 
•we.^tg^V  jor'^-  .^adk  \a$&t  %cauke  thy  and  pitch  the  eatapdri  the  thefrtfl. 

ree  at  this  season  wna  riot  uxieh  more  and  he  told  me  ineident^dly  that  i was  ihe 
than  a ’feint  thick  and  fuel  wtUt  rnwree,  had  ever  seeri  w bo  did  irot 
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•knmv  enough  to  utidmteud  tteWan Indian  ^grned  that  dii^risiia:  heather  for  fuel  iron* 
knvjvvs  more  than  n white  man  about  how  und»i*nW;ith  tin*'  mow  was  not  worth  the 
to  make  camp.  Of  course,  the  utmuus  bother,  va  ate  frozen  vnv(  caribou  meat 
sta^vra-  was  that’ now  that  he-  had  the  oppcm*  and  dmrtk  op(4,  water , ut  >0  of  Avddeh 
'tmiitjr 'he" ha$  tetter  watch  carefully  people  Johnny  yooi plmitfd  l utterly  We  could,  he 
who  had  different  ideas  from  his  and  see  pointed  out,  have  a#xi  the  ordinary  fore- 
what  the  result  would  lie.  thought  uf.  sHUtyuiatvy  we  6>idd.|uiVe  hauled 

M atkusiuk  auri  l had  to  take  Jolumy V a load  “i  dry  spruce,  wood  from  the  Bear 
own  sled  away  from  him  By  a show  of  force,  Lake  wciods  aiiiVeould  have  made  ourselves 
ami  hud  the  pleasure  of  hmeniug  to tyunfortabie  M'i’fch  a .fire  and  a warm  meal, 
meats  while  We,  wit  hour  any  help  from  lnm,  To.  the  mi  -ui^weml  that  our  dues  agreed 
put  up  the  tfeoT  ^ hat  time,  nod  ut  w;Uh  us iit  ednsidmug  the;  sied^  TmVy 

;^her«i.€ tor iT^  t; . enpUgh  yvdthoul  piling  a cord  of.  wood  on 

u^much  of  ti  party  oi  flic  (^oulogiccl  Surv*  v top  of  them,  and  that  there  was  uu  need 
of  Canada  which  had  Teen  Commanded .By  Tor  -special  odor ■<■  \o\vard  m&kmg.us  comfort- 
a white  man  -Who  was  my  superior  in  every  able;  for  v <<  were  eomfortabk  already 
way;  and  who*  he  was  ihexphrifeneevr,  yijjfc'  uhkjt  monvirig' •'•;#£ .: 
had  the  good  sense  to  defer.. to  Johnny  in  FortunaUdy  for  ns.,  the  blizzard  was  from 
everything.  'Aiming-  other  things  Johnny  'the  southeast.  and.  although  it  wa*  si  ill- 
had  said  that  we  would  all  probably  free#-  blowing  a.  little,  h only  helped  us  op 
io  death  during  the  aught,  but  we  banted  Hu!  with  the  southeast  wind  hr  tins  dte 
dp  the  tent  so  well,  Eskimo  fashion,  that  triet  there  usually  comer  a . fug,  ami  so  it 
we  had  not  furor i m^ide  of  it  nioro  than'  an  was  now  \Ve  got  into  some  very  lolty 
hour  or  m tefdry Jtdmoy  .'l&rojttpfote  ;iC: > aiy 

that  it  was  too  warn,  ahd  That  he  was  though  m*  madea  JohgVlay;  we  had  i-ncAmp 
wt  thrmigk  the  id  hi^  clPthes  ivithttMt  tree*?  or  nigh  ?>f*iriyeri 

meilffig  ami  shaking  ip.  He  had  been  m 1 <v?cs  e\pt  < bog  trrtmd  .1 forton  River  about 
aurr;  that  the  unit  was  goiric  ie  be  so  coh!  — I terry  and  tepteg  Thai  i f wc  found  it  we 

a.u  hing  could  nuJt  m il I hut  he  had  run.  shoo  Id 'ford  spm^y  nr  m least  willowy  m the 

thought  it.  worth  while  \o  teush  Tv  riuoe  vAUev  h^lUnu  ft  lunied  oiit  thjft  on  our 
off  his-  fut  coat.  yHvomi Tkrrceit  firmdnl  dijty  Wy  ;oumped, jtet 

\\V  made  no  firey  fur  XotkuMuk  and  ) •adiHd**  t».*o  s»un,  ftrr  the  next,  luorhmg  eacly 
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jpi*  sfcriutk  u fivi'Y  :ij^nit  i;)Ti^  HmidpRl  twdtf  >iyjii  ryuftri  Tint  Ia>t  more* 

yonuiig  in  from  the  c^'t  mid  (ipw- 

HOt,  ftliiiiuiniJy  f|>n»urh.  'b‘\vl  «ounjry  uith  follow  Uu*  nv  v 0 vomp  rivrf. 

^r.iwvt’W  i lit*  w\  of  a \n\U  v ft' v fVit- : (omp;uv<l  with  many  of  OUrblOFr  irip-s 

Imvod  H .west  Vvhdtn  -is, xm\U'~:  dir  rot>*'  fliKoiio  look,-  vns> y ou  die  map,  Up  it  Wn* 

fortnafiim  0f  f ho^jUntryl^^rjuv  roiu?fe(m  ■$&,  must  till  fir  ult  we  t^f 

dt.p  tJ'jf*  ^iivum  pnihfcKlj?  inad«v  ;<  t&Yfjjfi  Ht*  hod  o\}v»:P:d  to  fmd.  plenty  of  ^ame, 
yUfv^,  fthd  a#ul , t n** w-  ;^i%  all,  ftty  evef* 

Ufhl  c*  lidJe  i*;o’k >t:a»n  1 Vvovyov.  .*•«*:  Vier  fin*  noiuds  of  Hoar  Liikv  >e 

dasiinatui!»  ws  Franiditi  B;m  wUk-h  bv  hud  food;  whoti  tv*  0x- 

mm4Hi\v»vt  ipjc,  ith  yfe  ulooidorteddu-  Ma  ?<  n Hi  dm  mo  *ac-  had  a treaty ’^ateh  up  uU 

arul  ru«jk  iiorthvo^  tu'nin  aU  wt;  ei&iifapn  the  h\vro(  whKlr  ^o  took  along  from  Jkvu* 

Til’ll ys.  Wo  w*W?  up&^  f.i*k-’t  UP  ■Vh.'U  di  on.l  Hondy  find  £ivvn 

ftml-  found  ijfo!  fo  }w  it>p  ^ Hnd  Atr.  Hptl^setfi 

In*  fairly  well  dmWered  .With  f>|.vi« k sprue*  v wmie  eontuu  uaUw  YSV.tisrd  those'  fur 

while  at  the  jH>i»p  xyfit-ri*  vy  -o  u«  l:  it  'in  |§|*  makit»p  .*>i*up  o.p  ration  bettig  four  iaMv- 

Hinrr»Oii:  ‘here  is  u Urn*  •*»  Oud.iiiy.  tnP  \viliie,\  e Sf  m *0! >f v t ) }• ' of  flopf  ;o>d  ;o>  piu;]idi  of  a potpui 

Froin  do*  p^»ot  pv  (Or  ,<nc  .bo  sv«  foh  of  fuihvw  por  ounrpH  day-  We  ^avc  each 

io;iv *..**. J it»r  A\d))iu^  *M;ut  -**  of  tlii  on  pop  of  nine  a-  amoh  tail(\w  ra  wc  ti  ok 

TtnM'r'  . wv.vc,  {'OpuU  hr-re  ap«l  th-p-  ;i n'H  uHtfr'l:  ood  ijividyt}  up  muw^  i belli  BfHW 

StVMdrs  wf  opt’ft  ntatf-r;  Imp  w.  jdu  ji.Sri  - U»ii[^|,:itVrff  >.IVN|>,  <p  j^ivp  Vfi<«yn 

PHimj  a ThOn»ot*;i<:‘o  orisi  ‘tti-s*'*  tHdikulliOs  of  i«u1k-  U>  iin*ir.«ruma<-h>,.  It 

ttiprijg  o)k*  h;»nk  or  tin*  n\ in**  fn  our  (iirf^tyv  tu  iVr.»l  ilo>  do^.a*  k?u|i: 

plaVf^  the  vallov  \n  fufitly  w niry  ifn  ui  Iu-in  do  oar^K'evv  Jv?  ^yd  uf/  tlip  putty 

Ite  rivrr  pluniros  thpnrj-  a.m-os  imicOo-ii  ,k-putMl^  'ilfH>»»  dip  mm  r.^Ui  of  .thv'  <um; 

OMftpliRr  ilifvd  i'vrp  ui)('«  ic  i-  n'MCi'i  Pj  i..l*  it  i**-  k;id  ^'.  •>  i:  jipard 
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and  while.  timfe  ordinary  rfeuoi.sUmo’s.  i 
did  the  htint-rrigj  in  this ±n&c  I let  my  Kskimo 
follow  the  y$nht>u  t mek|.  emd  wept plfent 
wbh  Johnny  <ihd  »!te  Uvo  sled-,  down  On* 
tm$r.  We  tiiiwJe  fuir  cU<>^  but  m fhv 
ovenim*  Xatk«»kk  earin'  hi\mv  empty- 
handed.  lie  bad  mooli  plenty  o£  trark.s,  but 
no  caribou,  tip  to  t tii^  tupo  T bad  been 
uncertain  whether  the  riyer  we  were  on  w 
reidly  Hortoh  Kj^ 


tee  possibly  might  not,  after  all,  find  I Jr. 
AinieMm'  nit  iY/inkJin;  liny,  for  i.mi  • 
ih  harjuu!  (lfe  j>t>YV<  rl  uw'mufe dmt 
fed  '&>  • !d?^.'n  jfemv#' 

tb  the  U iv  prifepus  summer  tfefc  t 

not  Kure  ihat  he  vVdtild  liavv  been  able  i o 
return ' and  even  bad  licyret  ut ru- d>  1 w us  not 
suirvhi.w  ^u/'ce^sfiii;  Hi*  autumn  hunt  fed 
b*$<b  and  had  u*>  guarmpye  that  we  should 
find  his  eanip  well  .slocked  with  food.  We 
did  not  have  very  good  luck  with  the 
hnminir.  Johnny  hunted  one  day.  with  no 


t^ifid-  wh  . itv  would 

lead  un*  fevi  dually  to  F ran  life  Bay,  tv  here 
wv  bad  Home  fefeoii  to  think  that  Dr, 

Anderson  would  bti  waiting  fepfen  a vamp 
wfeh  we  hoped  tenuld  i\m\ 
with  devrunent.  During  ihi^  last  day, 
however,  the  idmraothr  af  tire  m;er  had 
changed  ho  ouiyh  and  had  I «cmu)wo  so  famib 
i&f-  to  me  that  l felt  sure  lkcouhi  sfbf  be  long 
until  1 should  ftnfev;  m;ogiiize  the  iuqst 
ryaehoitli  by  ua  t he  previous 
witifer,  Xatkuahik  fed  fe  lt  hem  with  me 
on  my  kittgrat  soutbefeterly  yourfev  the 
year  befonvso  that  ytbu  following  day  I let 
him  and  the  Indian  proceed  with  the  skids  furl  aide  shelter  front  many  a storm 
aihl  hunted  myself,  with  fire  / > 

idea  that  I should  probably 

find  myself  on  f a m 1 1 i a r v ~ 

ground.  This  turned  ouj  •<, 

U*  tine.  Wv  wmv  now  in  iv feA 


more  to  reach  the.  eo;wi 
Both  nursel  ves  and  our  dogs 
fed  lost  a lot h * tiejiJb  Of.ti 
poor  Johnny  hud,  before  we 
reefed  this  dint riet  uf  plenty y 
wasted  etyrfederablti  time 
bewailing  the  evil  day  upon 
which  hr  had  joined,  such 
an  expedition  a*  ours 
The  traveler*  1n^j  .u>ofJb 

is.  "It  is  better  to  be  safe 
/fern  sorry/  AH  ife  pit  this 

fefenpfe  1 / d^idfefe  'h&t.fe 
right-  wbfe  Afe 

days/ to  hunt  ferifefeHfee 
we  bad  found  tlndb;  and 
to  dry  the  meat.  \\V  feitfef 
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5no.:‘t  ^t.rikiu^  proof  of  Johnny’s  iTifullihiidv . the  forest,  .and  Him  a few  miles  mem*  of 
NVe  had  futm-  t,o  perhaps  a dozen  itp^,  travel  would  bring  da  into  the  thick  -ot 
ami  l said  to  Johnny,  “Well,  this  is  fine;  woods  whoy.no  .wind  can  stir  the  *no\v, 
now  we -are  hack  in  your  Boar  Lake  woods  anil  in  the  iimruing  when  we  awokeand 
again. ’*  No,  that  was  not  so.  ho  .said,  looked  out,  sure  enough,  there  was  t hr- edge 
There  were*  two  ranges  of  lulls  on  the:  of  thg  forest  only  afcw htjndrpd^rds  tj^yi; 
barren  Ground.  i>iie  M these  was  right  with  the  woods  stretching  binek  and  on- 
iji  the  middle  of  fchfe  Barren  Ground,  and  broken  toward  Bear  Lake  But  for  the 
ou  the  southerly  .slope  of  this  range  wane  wisdorrri  t?r  Johnny  Anderson  we  might  have 
st  lew  ir&m.  It*  was  at  fliesc1  trees  w now  cainjied  in  ite;  shell  er  ohe  of  the 

Were,  and  if  we  left,  them  it  would  take  most  disagreeable  nmuFmakina  experiences 
whole-  4ay  of.  travel  bef pro  ^ we  eper  ijhd 
tame  to  the  uextv  He  told  ua.  therefore*-,  Tin*  my\T IdiJtvrfwe  hrnl  traveled  only  a few 
thfit  UJiles^  we  waxiueil  in  ntutip  without  fitte  Tidied  before  we  came  upon  the' tracks  of 
wood  we  njuat  camp  here.  L>r-  Anderson  earth*  m.  Our  ’ broken 
and  t talked  this  over,  and  we  agreed  that  some  time  la  Acre,  i*un.i:SoX-V(Ktak  wBhoul.the 
jdfehry  had  never  jh  the  past  proved  right*  Itook,  but  1 1 refe  is  little' doftW  f ) kfie  t&ftb 
in  anything;  hut  stilt  it  seemed  better  to  pcratuiv  waWcmisiderrddy^^^ 
do  as  he  adv&riti*  .for,  •alter  all.  this  was  Fahrenheit.  There  was'  not  a hosith  of  air 
In*  Own  country,  arid  he  ought  to  know  sfirriug.  While  the  other  three  proceeded 
f>orni?thiijg  about  \\ . The  blizanrd  wp*  still  with,  the  Jed  I struck  out.  to  one  side  to  look 
blearing,  and  it  wus  intensely*  void.  If  we  for  MribfMi;  Fust  1 *:n,v  u Fund  that  had 
had  pitched  camp  where  there  were  no  frees  been,  fritrhiened  by  our  main  party.  Thove 
we  aiiould  have  made  a send r nap , Eskimo  were  only  a ie\v  (hearings  in  the  woods,  but 
kirhion,  and  it  Would  luuve  taken  us  only  wherever  the  animate  Were  you  could  di>- 
a'few  moments  to  do  sv,  ipi  mm  :tlini  we  cover  their  presence*  by  flee  clouds  of y,toaiit 
had  trees  we.  put  tip  an  IndBn-slyip  tepee,  that  rose  from  them  high  above  the  top*  of 
w difficult  t hing  to  do  :io  «v  storm.  ami  a the  trees. 

nearer  of  nvo  hours  Of;  Sp  of  hard  work  There  lor-  few  things  one  sees  in  the 
'during -which  all  of  Us  i‘roZ<‘ - onr  .fares  several  north  m OemE  beyond  belief  as  certain 
times  and  su(T»'r«'d  mhe?  uunm  tr.conveu-  ot  the  piwnomenh  of  intense  cold  l saw 
iences.  My  dee  had  Uru.i#.  >eemg  these  amj  hGud  iitern  i but  day,  li  turned  foil 
few  tm^that  wc  were  now  on  the  edge  of  thtil  the  woods  wore  full  of  caribou,  and 
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wherever  a band  was  running  you  could  not 
only  see  the  steam  rising  from  it  and  reveal- 
ing its  presence,  even  on  the  other  side  of  a 
fairly  high  hill,  but,  more  remarkable  still, 
the  air  was  so  calm  that  where  an  animal 
ran  past  rapidly  he  left  behind  him  a cloud 
of  steam  hovering  over  his  trail  and  marking 
it  out  plainly  for  a mile  behind  him.  When 
you  stopped  to  listen  you  could  hear  the 
tramp  of  marching  caribou  all  around  you. 
On  such  days  as  this  I have  watched  caribou 
bands  a full  mile  away  whose  walking  I 
could  hear  distinctly  although  there  was  no 
crust  on  the  snow;  and  as  for  them,  they 
could  not  only  hear  me  walking,  but  could 
even  tell  the  difference  in  the  sounds  of  my 
footsteps  from  those  of  the  hundreds  of 
caribou  that  were  walking  about  at  the 
same  time. 

My  first  opportunity  to  shoot  came 
through  my  hearing  the  approach  of  a 
small  band.  I stopped  still  and  waited  for 
them.  I was  not  nervous,  but  rather 
absent-minded.  In  other  words,  my  mind 
was  more  fully  occupied  than  it  should  have 
been  with  the  importance  of  getting  those 
particular  caribou.  I always  carry  the 
magazine  of  my  rifle  full  but  the  chamber 
empty,  and  as  the  animals  approached  I 
drew  back  the  bolt  to  throw  a cartridge 
into  the  chamber,  but  when  I tried  to  shove 
the  bolt  forward  it  stuck  fast.  This  is  the 
only  time  in  four  years  of  hard  usage  that 
anything  has  interfered  with  the  perfect 
working  of  my  Mannlicher-Schoenauer. 
The  caribou  were  moving  past  without  see- 
ing me,  and  I became  a bit  excited.  I knew 
the  rifle  was  strong,  and  I hammered  on  the 
end  of  the  bolt  with  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
but  it  would  not  move.  When  the  caribou 
were  finally  out  of  range,  and  when  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  I for  the  first  time  took 
a good  look  at  the  rifle  to  try  to  discover 
the  trouble,  and  saw  that  one  side  of  the 
bolt  had  something  frozen  fast  to  it.  It 
turned  out  that  when  I had  drawn  the  bolt 
back  to  load  the  rifle  I had  carelessly  al- 
lowed the  palm  of  my  bare  hand  to  rest 
against  the  bolt,  and  a piece  of  skin  about 
an  inch  long  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
had  frozen  fast  to  the  bolt  and  been  torn 
away  from  my  hand  without  my  noticing 
it.  It  took  but  a few  moments  scraping 
with  my  hunting-knife  to  remove  the  blood 
from  the  bolt,  and  the  rifle  was  in  good 
working  order  again. 

Three  days  later  we  reached  the  house 


of  Melvill  and  Hornby  on  Bear  Lake, 
thirty-three  days  after  leaving  Langton 
Bay.  After  a short  visit  with  them  and 
Mr.  Hodgson  we  proceeded  up  the  Dease 
River  and  found  Tannaumirk  and  Pannig- 
abluk  well,  although  getting  short  of  food, 
for  Tannaumirk  was  not  a hunter  of  much 
enterprise. 

No  caribou  were  just  then  to  be  found 
near  our  winter  quarters,  so  Dr.  Anderson, 
one  of  the  Eskimos,  and  myself  struck  out 
south  to  look  for  them.  On  the  second  day 
we  found  them  near  the  northeast  comer 
of  Bear  Lake,  but  had  hard  luck  that  day 
on  account  of  variable  faint  airs  that  con- 
tinually gave  the  animals  our  wind.  The 
next  day,  however,  we  got  sixteen,  and  with- 
in the  next  twenty  days  thereafter  fifty-two 
more,  which  was  plenty  of  meat  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

March  21  we  left  Dease  River  to  go  north 
and  join  the  Eskimos  again  on  Coronation 
Gulf.  The  days  were  long  now  and  the 
caribou  already  moving  north,  so  we  judged 
it  safe  to  ^o  so  too.  It  proved  safe.  With 
the  Eskimos  our  experiences  were  largely  a 
duplication  of  those  of  the  spring  before, 
except  that  they  were  now  all  old  friends. 

We  found  they  had  starved  considerably, 
but  none  of  them  had  died  of  hunger, 
though  a few  of  the  dogs  had.  Our  coming 
was  especially  useful  to  those  who  had  been 
forced  to  eat  their  caribou  sinew  and  con- 
sequently had  no  thread  to  sew  clothes  or 
to  mend  with. 

The  journey  westward,  too,  was  largely  a 
duplication  of  our  eastward  journey  a year 
before.  We  started  from  Coronation  Gulf 
April  30th,  went  north  across  it  to  the  south 
shore  of  Victoria  Island,  west  through 
Dolphin  and  Union  straits  to  Simpson 
Bay,  then  north  again  across  southwestern 
Victoria  Island  to  Prince  Albert  Sound,  west 
along  the  sound,  and  southwest  again  across 
the  straits  to  the  mainland,  and  thence 
west  along  the  coast  to  our  home  camp  at 
Langton  Bay,  which  we  reached  June  22, 
1911,  just  fourteen  months  after  leaving  it. 

On  our  journey  west  we  visited  groups  of 
Eskimos  numbering  perhaps  five  hundred 
persons,  but  we  had  also  passed  stretches 
of  uninhabited  country  which  it  took  us  five 
weeks  at  a time  to  get  through.  On  this 
homeward  journey  we  lived  on  the  game  we 
shot,  as  we  had  done  during  the  remainder 
of  our  fourteen  months  of  absence  in  the 
country  of  the  Copper  Eskimos. 
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Mr.  Munro’s  Doctrine 

BY  CLARENCE  DAY , JR. 


MRS.  MUNRO  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders to  find  the  rooms  empty. 
Julius  was  always  late.  “ Man- 
ning/’ she  said,  summoning  the  butler, 
“ remind  Mr.  Munro  we  are  having  peo- 
ple to  dinner.”  Her  eyes  caught  a brill- 
iant glimpse  of  her  image  in  the  mirror, 
and  she  paused  to  bask  before  it  in  her 
soft  rose  dinner  gown,  soothed  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  so  prettily  in- 
cased. Only,  her  husband  would  never 
notice  it.  What  was  there  one  could  do 
about  Julius?  Observing  that  the  deep- 
green  sofa  cushions  would  be  a becom- 
ing background,  she  sat  herself  stoically 
among  them;  and  Julius  Munro  as  he 
entered  found  her  bending  over  a favorite 
bracelet. 

Approval  tinged  with  amusement  was 
in  his  absent-minded  look.  The  approval 
rose  both  from  her  effectiveness  and  his 
regard  for  her:  she  had  her  qualities. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  was  such  a curi- 
ous, plump,  pigeony  little  woman,  always 
making  her  brain  be  the  footman  and 
her  heart  the  tsar;  and  his  amusement 
was  fed  by  her  surrenders  to  this  primeval 
side  of  her.  Some  further  evolution 
would  be  needed  before  Emma  ranked 
as  human.  She,  when  her  feelings  lacked 
outlets,  thought  of  him  in  a similar 
strain.  “ An  intellectual  old  dear,  but 
so  undeveloped  humanly,”  her  wail  was. 
They  each  pondered  plans  at  odd  mo- 
ments for  making  the  other  perfect. 

Looking  up,  on  a wave  of  fondness,  to 
meet  only  the  appraising  smile,  she  fixed 
cool  eyes  on  his  collar,  breathing  lan- 
guidly, “ Again  ?”  His  hand,  hoisted  to 
the  spot,  found  there  no  necktie.  The 
smile  faded.  “ Don’t  go  up-stairs,”  she 
said,  patiently,  as  he  marched  toward  the 
door;  “it  is  hanging  down  your  back, 
dear.”  He  clutched  at  his  back.  And 
now  the  mirror  reflected  a statesmanlike 
form,  whose  lips  moved  soundlessly  as 
he  struggled  at  a task  not  always  per- 
formed to  advantage  when  a critic  is 
watching. 
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“ The  Hanburys  are  quarreling,”  she 
said,  presently.  “ He  came  at  eleven  this 
morning  and  stayed  to  luncheon  with 
me.” 

“ Ah-hum !”  with  absolute  indifference. 

“He  didn’t  quite  take  to  staying  at 
first,  but  I told  him  I expected  you  in 
at  any  minute,  and  he  saw  I didn’t,  so 
he  did.” 

“ Eh  ? Oh.  . . . Ah-hum ! . . . I was 
working  at  the  library.” 

Emma  Munro  stretched  forward  and 
surveyed  a silk-clad  foot.  “ You’re  al- 
ways at  the  library,”  she  sighed,  “ buried 
up  to  your  neck  in  your  aboriginal  in- 
decencies. Julius,  aren’t  you  overdoing 
it?  It  is  one  thing  to  take  a passing 
interest  in  the  Caraway-Islanders,  and 
quite  another  to  devote  your  whole  life 
to  the  creatures.  When  you  retired  from 
business — ” 

“ When  I retired  so  early  from  busi- 
ness,” he  answered,  “ it  wasn’t  to  sit 
down  and  play  the  piano  with  you,  my 
dear  Emma.  I need  fresh  mental  pur- 
suits to  keep  from  deteriorating.  We 
won’t  discuss  it.  Ethnology  is  a study 
we  have  all  neglected,  and  while  I don’t 
in  the  least  intend  to  devote  my  whole 
life  to  the  people  you-  charmingly  de- 
scribe as  the  Caraway-Islanders,  I do 
intend  to  study  ethnology.  You  speak 
of  indecencies,  alluding,  I assume,  to 
tribes  that  do  not  practise  concealment 
of  their  bodily  functions  or  of  their 
bodies.  Now  among  the  Dyaks — ” 

“Please,  please,  Julius,”  snapped  Mrs. 
Munro,  “ don’t  blacken  my  mind  any 
further  with  their  revolting  customs. 
What  you  told  me  yesterday  morning 
about  your  Dyaks  made  me  squirmish 
all  day.  Besides,  it  isn’t  your  studying 
ethnology  that  I object  to;  you  miss  my 
point.  It  is  your  spending  even  more 
of  your  time  on  it  than  you  used  to 
spend  on  business.  Though  I do  think 
some  less  awful  subject  — geography  or 
hydraulics — ” 

The  butler  appeared  in  the  doorway 
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announcing  the  first  arrivals.  “ Mrs. 
Broderick,”  he  rolled.  “ Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sims.”  And  a moment  later,  more  reso- 
nantly, “ Mr.  ’An-b’ry.” 

“Booms  my  name  like  a dying  trom- 
bone, that  fellow,”  Hanbury  said,  witli 
some  annoyance,  approaching  his  hostess. 

“ Yes,”  she  laughed,  moving  over  to 
the  sofa.  “ Manning’s  uncle  was  a 
curate.” 

“ Hence  the  bellow,  you  mean  ?”  he 
answered,  following,  “ or  hence  the  spe- 
cial disapproval  he  evinces  of  me?  Am 
I such  a miserable  sinner  that  every 
curate’s  nephew  who  sees  me  must  give 
a howl  like  that?  By  the  way,  did  you 
tell  Julius  about — er — ?” 

“About  that  Mr.  Chilton?” 

“ No,  no,  about  me.  About  my  lunch- 
ing here.  You  did?  Tut,  tut,  tut! 
Well — spilled  milk.  Where  the  deuce  is 
Carol,  do  you  suppose?” 

“ Where  is  your  wife,  Hanbury  ?”  in- 
quired Munro,  stalking  up.  “ I trust 
that  you  did  not  leave  her  in  the  bureau 
drawer.” 

“ Oh,  how  d’ye  do,  how  d’ye  do  ?” 
Hanbuiy  coughed.  “Why,  I was  just 
wondering.  Started  before  I did,  took 
the  motor;  I came  with  the  Simses.  A 
tire  perhaps.  Hark  — here’s  Manning 
again.” 

“ Mis-sus  ’An-b’ry,”  groaned  the  but- 
ler, ominously;  and  then,  in  a voice  of 
prophetic  fulfilment,  “Mr.  Chill-ll-lton.” 

“ There,  Emma,  what  did  I tell  you  ?” 
whispered  Hanbury.  “ She  must  have 
stopped  for  him.  Now  what  would  your 
fellow’s  uncle  have  said  to  that?” 

“ That,”  so  far  as  Robb  Chilton  was 
meant,  looked  sufficiently  innocent.  A 
mild,  speculative  face,  eyes  warm  and 
bright,  chin  raised  a little,  his  air  in 
general  was  one  of  an  observant  detach- 
ment. He  was  writing;  writing  stories 
for  children,  and  feeling  his  way  psycho- 
logically toward  a future  novel;  and  he 
had  become  much  attached  to  Carol  Han- 
bury: to  have  such  a vivid  woman  be- 
lieve in  him  was  a spur  and  a delight. 
She,  on  her  part,  liked  the  boy  for  his 
openness  and  for  his  demanding  nothing 
of  her,  just  as  she  loved  and  quarreled 
with  her  husband  for  demanding  every- 
thing. 

To  her  husband,  Robb  Chilton  was 
proving  an  irritating  dose.  The  younger 


man’s  responsiveness  and  candor  were 
lost  upon  Hanbury,  who  thought  him  an 
insinuating  dog  setting  much  too  fast 
a pace.  A puppy — a soft,  little  shuffling 
young  puppy  who  took  up  too  much  room. 

He  watched  him  throughout  the  din- 
ner, watched  and  frowned  at  Carol,  sent 
Emma  Munro  signals;  and  his  plan  was 
to  pounce  on  the  puppy  as  soon  as  the 
women  rose;  but  in  shifting  their  places 
Chilton  fell,  as  it  happened,  to  Sims,  and 
Hanbury  to  his  host. 

His  host  was  expansively  ethnological. 
Hanbury  found  himself  invited  to  con- 
sider Indecency,  “ a foolishly  avoided 
subject.”  Social  codes  were  next;  then 
the  foibles  of  women.  Hanbury  dreamed. 

An  impressive  tapping  on  his  shoulder 
restored  his  attentiveness. 

“ Humanity’s  great  need,  to  my  mind,” 
urged  the  tapper,  “ is  to  provide  all  wom- 
en with  more  schooling  in  the  give  and 
take  of  social  relations;  and  our  great 
modern  difficulty  is  the  old  prejudices  that 
forbid  it.  Let  me  give  instances.  When 
a Tamil  girl  is  grown,  which  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  twelfth  year,  she  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house,  Hanbury, 
without  her  mother’s  permission,  and 
even  in  the  house  is  secluded  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  eyes  of  men.  In 
Korea  they  are  so  successfully  hidden, 
even  among  the  poor,  that  travelers  have 
reported  never  seeing  any  girl  over  eight, 
except  hanging  listlessly  about  in  the 
women’s  apartments.  Arab  women  are 
said  in  their  ignorance  to  cling  willing- 
ly to  claustration.  We  all  know  what 
the  conditions  have  been  in  Turkey.  Tn 
some  provincial  towns  in  America  it 
gives  rise  to  scandal  if  girls  dine  tete-i- 
tete  with  any  man  except  near  relatives. 

In  most  Australian  tribes  women  may 
talk  with  no  men  but  their  husbands,  not 
oven  with  their  own  brothers.  Venetians 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to 
Yriarte — ” 

“ One  moment,”  interrupted  Hanbury. 

“ What  are  you  driving  at  ? It  seems 
to  be  a matter  of  conscience  with  you 
ethnologists”  (Munro  looked  pleased) 

“ never  to  reveal  the  cocoanut  until 
you’ve  first  built  your  whole  coral  island, 
shell  by  shell,  and  then  slowly  grow  the 
palm-tree.  Life’s  too  short.” 

“Mv — all — cocoanut.  or  climax,  was 
to  have  been,”  said  Munro,  “that  even 
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about,  and  her  having  him — Hanbury — 
to  lunch;  Munro  was  jealous.  Pshaw! 
Too  bad  if  a man  couldn’t  see  Emma 
without  her  husband’s  whining  about  it 
over  the  coffee. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  my  idea  is,”  Munro 
continued.  “Women  don’t  understand 
the  true  laws  of  a relationship.”  Han- 
bury shifted  his  position — the  bolt  was 
coming.  “ Rarely  having  in  any  real  sense 
more  than  one,  they  plan  to  make  that 
their  whole  life — they  plan,  that  is,  to 
compress  all  that  life  holds,  or  can  give, 
into  just  that  one  relationship.  Marriage, 
for  instance.  They  expect  a man  to,  too. 
And  in  doing  this,  in  shutting  all  the 
doors  and  the  windows  and  pulling  down 
the  shades,  they  impoverish  both  mar- 
riage and  themselves.  Don’t  I make  my- 
self clear?  You  look  puzzled.” 

“You — er — your  idea  is — ” 

“ One  must  lead  a fuller  life,”  Munro 
said,  firmly,  his  mind  upon  Emma’s  ob- 
jection to  his  going  to  the  library;  “one 
must  have  outside  interests.  I think 
this  should  be  morally  obligatory  rather 
than  just  permissive.  It  is  not  simply 
one’s  privilege,  it  is  one’s  duty.  For  the 
sake  of  the  relationship,  mind  you.  It 
brings  something  fresh  to  it  from  without. 
I may  say  it  is  an  enrichment.  And  there 
is  more,  much  more,  I could  say  if — 
ah,”  he  looked  at  the  mantel,  “ if  it  were 
not  time  to  go  to  the  drawing-room.” 

Hanbury  pointed  his  mustache  - tips 
and  straightened  his  waistcoat.  Munro 
was  not  jealous,  then.  “ He  actually 
seems  to  be  hinting,  in  his  obscure  eth- 
nological way,”  he  thought,  “ that  Emma 
owes  it  to  herself  to  see  something  of — 
me,  for  instance.  Probably  I do  her  good. 
Or  else  it’s  that  she  clings  too  tightly  to 
him — she  would,  she’s  that  infatuated — 
and  bores  the  chap.” 

“ An  awfully  good  sort,  isn’t  he, 
Carol?”  he  said  to  his  wife  on  their  way 
home. 

“ He’s  a dear,”  she  answered,  “ and 
I’m  so  glad  you’ve  found  it  out,  Fips. 
That  story  of  his  about  those — ” 

“ Eh  ? Those  wdi at- were- they  ? Dyaks  ? 
I say!  He  told  you  that?” 

“Dyaks?  No.  The  one  I mean  was 
about  the  seven  kings’  sons  and  the 
golden  go-cart.” 

“What!  That  sounds  more  like  little 
Robb  Chilton  than  Julius  Munro.” 


“ I thought  it  was  Robb  we  were  speak- 
ing of,”  she  murmured. 

His  nostrils  whitened. 

“ You  call  the  child  by  its  first  name, 
do  you?”  he  said,  morosely.  “ Well,  by — 
Jupiter,  Carol,  I simply  don’t  see  what 
it  means!  You,  who  have  always  had 
the  most  independent,  indifferent  atti- 
tude toward  other  men  of  anybody  in 
skirts,  to  take  such  a sudden  fancy  to 
this  young  whipper-snapper,  pursue  him, 
read  his  stories,  butter  him  up — I can’t 
understand  it.  You’re  running  more  of 
a risk  than  you  realize,  Carol,  and — 
people  who  run  these  risks  have  to  take 
the  consequences.” 

“ You’re  beginning  to  understand, 
when  you  speak  of  him  as  a child,  Fips. 
He’s  not,  of  course.  But  it  really  is  the 
child  in  him  I like  most  of  all.” 

Hanbury  looked  skeptically  away  at 
the  long  avenue  of  maples.  “ Don’t  be  a 
hypocrite,  Carol,”  he  said. 

Her  eyes  flashed.  “Don’t  you  be  one, 
either,”  she  retorted;  “you  who  talk  of 
risks  and  consequences.  Do  you  im- 
agine I don’t  know,  my  dear,  whom 
you  lunched  with  to-day?” 

A sudden  smile,  under  his  mustache, 
was  throttled  by  Hanbury  and  sent  back 
inward,  where  it  warmed  him.  So  that 
was  how  she  felt!  His  course  was  plain, 
then.  Lifting  her  wrap  from  her  shoul- 
ders when  they  entered  their  home,  he 
leaned  forward  as  though  to  caress  her, 
saying,  smoothly,  instead,  “Does  it  ever 
strike  you,  Carol,  that  women  lack  dis- 
cipline socially?” 

She  turned  and  frowned  curiously  at 
him,  drawing  off  her  long  gloves. 

“ They  don’t  understand,  you  see,  the 
true  laws  of  a relationship,”  he  went  on, 
sagely.  “ Marriage,  for  instance.  They 
wish  a man  to  make  that  the  whole  thing 
— just  that  one  relationship  — and  the 
result  is  that  they  impoverish  both  mar- 
riage and  themselves.  They  don’t  realize 
how  desirable  it  is  for  men  to  lead  a 
fuller  life.  Men  must  have  outside  bonds, 
Carol.  Not  simply  because  it’s  their 
privilege,  but  because  it’s  their  duty. 
For  the  sake  of  their  marriage  tie,  mind 
you,”  he  recited,  eyes  half  shut.  “ It 
brings  something  fresh  to  it  from  with- 
out. I may  say  it  is  an  enrichment.  And 
there  is  more,  much  more,  I could  add,”  he 
continued,  impressively,  “ if — if — er — ” 
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She  would  not  have  been  wholly  pleased 
with  his  reception  of  the  letter.  It  made 
Chilton  shake  his  head,  and  not  for  the 
first  time,  over  the  insensitive  way  women 
spoke  of  precious  things.  Carol  Han- 
bury  he  was  very  fond  of;  there  was  no 
one  like  her;  but  instead  of  her  appre- 
ciating the  little  reticences  and  reserves 
with  which  he  was  building  a beautiful 
mutual  understanding  between  their  two 
spirits,  here  she  was  blurting  out  some- 
thing about  a “ relationship.”  He  dis- 
liked labels.  All  very  well  for  what  was 
past  or  dead  I not  for  opening  buds. 

With  Julius  Munro’s  idea,  however,  he 
was  in  the  fullest  sympathy:  friendships 
between  men  and  women  should  exist 
outside  of  wedlock.  Deep  and  tender 
friendships.  When  married  folk  tried 
to  be  not  simply  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
but  nothing  much  to  any  one  else,  they 
made  a community  a group  of  insulated 
pairs,  no  more  a true  society  than  was 
that  of  the  Ark.  In  a true  society  there 
would  have  to  be  many  sorts  of  ties, 
binding  people  to  one  another  in  a great 
interlacing  network  of  love  and  affec- 
tion. How  much  broader  their  lives 
would  then  be!  How  much  more  civ- 
ilized that  society! 

But  there  was  nothing  very  new  or 
revolutionary  in  the  idea,  and  what  did 
Carol  mean  by  saying  it  applied  to  her 
and  him?  “Think  it  out,”  she  had 
written.  What  special  application  of  it 
had  she  had  in  mind  ? 

She  had  more  than  one  tie.  He  hadn’t, 
though.  He  knew  no  one  as  he  did  her. 
Had  it  struck  her  perhaps  that  he  was 
letting  her  shut  him  off  from  other 
bonds  ? 

How  generous  of  her,  then,  to  tell 
him;  some  women  would  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  send  a man  to  others.  Only 
— whew! — how  fatuous  of  him  to  think 
it  generous  of  her.  That  did  show  he 
was  rusty.  Might  she  not  have  told  him 
this,  poor  girl ! because  she  had  found 
him — well — didactic  perhaps,  or  wordy, 
or  in  danger  of  becoming  so.  Or — come 
now! — had  he  been  too  intense  with  her? 
Did  she  think  he  needed  balance?  She 
really  did  seem  to  imply  that  he  led 
a narrow  life.  To  have  other  women 
friends  was  not  only  his  privilege,  but  his 
duty,  “ for  the  sake  of  the  relationship, 
mind  you.”  Dear,  dear!  that  sounded 


pressing.  Could  he  in  cold  blood  go  out 
gunning  for  one,  “ for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
lationship”? He  reviewed  the  brief  list 
of  their  neighborhood.  There  was  his 
last  night’s  hostess.  She  was  the  nicest. 

Amused  at  Carol’s  having  felt  he  re- 
quired the  prod,  he  determined  at  least 
to  plumb  Mrs.  Munro’s  possibilities. 

The  Munros’  dinner  had  been  on  a 
Monday.  On  the  following  Friday  Fips 
Hanbury,  entering  their  garden,  sighted 
Emma  Munro  at  her  sewing  on  the  broad 
rear  piazza.  “Alone  at  last,”  he  called 
out,  joining  her.  She  smiled  vaguely  at 
him  and  rang  a hand-bell. 

“Why  sound  the  tocsin,  coward?”  he 
laughed,  getting  into  a hammock.  “ I 
won’t  bite.” 

“ You  are  the  coward,”  she  retorted, 

“ coming  through  my  garden  like  this  to 
avoid  the  curate’s  nephew.” 

“ Fellow  I burn  to  avoid  is  that  Chil- 
ton,” said  Hanbury.  “What’s  come  over 
him,  Emma  ?”  She  made  no  answer.  “ I 
didn’t  think  anything  of  it  when  I 
found  him  here  Wednesday,”  he  went  on; 

“ I took  it  for  his  dinner  call.  But  when 
he  walked  in  again  on  Thursday,  inter- 
rupted that  whole  visit,  stayed  me  out, 
spoiled  my  afternoon — yours,  too,  didn’t 
he? — it  provoked  me.  What  is  he  up 
to?” 

There  was  another  pause. 

“ I like  him,”  Emma  avowed,  finally. 

“ You  would  like  him  too,  Fips,  if  you 
weren’t  so — so — ” 

“ Say  it,  Emma.  So  jealous?” 

“Yes,”  said  Emma;  “so  jealous  a 
husband.” 

“ Think  it  blinds  one’s  judgment  in- 
stead of  sharpening  it,  do  you  ?”  said 
Hanbury.  “ Ah,  well,  I dare  say  it’s 
possible.  What  is  your  judgment,  by 
the  by,  of  Miss  What’s-her-name — this 
new  librarian?” 

“ Why — I haven’t  seen  her  yet,”  she 
answered,  darting  a sidelong  look  at  him. 

“No?  Well,  when  you  do,  let  me 
know  what  you — and  Julius — think  of 
her.” 

Mrs.  Munro  went  placidly  on  with  her 
sewing. 

“ Now  don’t  be  obstinate,  Emma,” 
drawled  Hanbury.  “You  know  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  about  the  new  librarian.” 

“ I know  you  must  want  to  tell  me.” 
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‘‘But  naturally,  Emma.  There  are  no 
mysteries  between  us,  are  there?  Un- 
less you  mean  to  make  one  of  Chilton, 
of  course.” 

With  her  head  slightly  drawn  back 
and  tilted,  Emma  patted  into  place  the 
long  centerpiece  she  was  trimming  with 
lace.  “ My  dear  Fips,  how  you  bargain,” 
she  said,  looking  through  her  basket. 
‘‘  Like  a rag-and-bottle  man.  I don’t  in- 
tend to  make  a mystery  of  anybody,  I 
can  assure  you.  If  I am  not  as  alarmed 
as  you  could  wish  about  the  new  libra- 
rian, possibly  it  is  because  after  this 
week  Julius  is  to  do  his  reading  here 
at  the  house.” 

“ When  did  he  say  so,  Emma  ?” 

“ He  said  so  last  night.” 

Fips  stretched  himself  out  on  the  ham- 
mock, one  hand  resting  lightly  on  the 
box  of  geraniums.  “ The  new  librarian,” 
he  yawned,  “ arrived  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Munro  picked  up  the  hand-bell 
again  and  jangled  it  sharply.  “ Man- 
ning!” she  expostulated,  like  a frowning 
Aladdin. 

“ Very  curious  butler  she  keeps,”  Fips 
confided  to  the  geraniums.  “ Funeral 
atmosphere  about  him.  Won’t  answer 
the  tocsin.  Has  a voice  like  a fog-horn. 
Makes  faces  at  guests.  A little  poison, 
now,  sprinkled  on  his  tooth-brush — ” 

“ Don’t  be  hideous,  please,”  ruffled 
Mrs.  Munro.  “Is  she  pretty,  Fips?” 

“Mm! — no,  but  she’s  a Bryn  Mawr 
girl,  nice  family,  clever.” 

“ Tea,  Manning,”  Emma  ordered,  as 
the  butler  appeared.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
blankly  on  Hanbury,  bowed,  and  retired. 

“ And — ah — Manning,  bring  some  of 
those  little  square  cakes  with  sliced  apri- 
cots in  them,”  Hanbury  called.  There 
was  no  reply. 

The  hostess  surveyed  this  guest  of  hers 
with  raised  eyebrows.  “He  knows  how 
afraid  you  are  of  him  at  heart,”  she 
observed,  “ and  the  more  jauntily  you 
try  to  give  him  orders  the  more  he 
knows  it.” 

44  The  old  death’s  - head !”  Hanbury 
growled. 

Mrs.  Munro  went  placidly  on  with  her 
sewing. 

“ Robb  likes  him,”  she  murmured, 
presently. 

“‘Robb’?”  cried  Hanbury,  sitting 
bolt-upright  in  the  hammock.  “ ‘ Robb,’ 


eh?  Well,  God  bless  my  soul!  It  was 
4 that  Mr.  Chilton  ’ the  last  I heard.  How 
does  that  chap  do  it?” 

She  seemed  half  amused  at  him,  half 
bored. 

“ What’s  he  coming  here  for,  anyway  ?” 
Fips  repeated,  not  noticing.  “Do  you 
know  what  I suspect?  That  he  is  spying 
on  me : playing  watch-dog  for  Carol,  eh  ?” 

“ Egotist !”  laughed  the  lady. 

“ I see  that  one  of  us  is,”  he  answered. 

“Pr-rutl  Upon  my  word!  Am  I ego- 
tistic to  suppose  that  when  people  come 
to  see  me  they  come  to  see  me  ? Besides, 
which  of  you  two  is  it  that  Carol  is  sup- 
posed to  care  for?  If  it  is  Robb,  why 
should  she  mind  your  seeing  me?  And 
if,  as  we  both  know,  it’s  you,  why  do  you 
mind  her  seeing  Robb?” 

“Beautifully  simple,  isn’t  it!  You  are 
very  primitive  sometimes,  Emma.  It’s 
both.  That’s  my  trouble.  I used  to  be 
the  whole  thing  with  Carol,  and  now  I’m 
a fraction.  She  cares  for  me,  same  as 
ever,  yes;  but  she  also  cares  for  Chilton, 
and  in  spite  of  its  being  all  right  I don't 
enjoy  being  a fraction.” 

“ So  you’ve  got  out  your  yard-stick, 
have  you,  old  Rags-and-Bottles  ? Who’s 
being  primitive  now?” 

Hanbury  pondered  it  dispassionately. 

“ That  doesn’t  answer  me,  Emma,”  he 
said.  “ The  fact  remains  that  I am  no 
longer  getting  what  I once  did  of  Carol, 
and  you  know  very  well  that  it’s  only 
human  of  one  not  to  like  it.” 

“ But  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  an- 
swer, so  long  as  you  take  that  attitude — 
of  wanting  to  get  all  you  can  instead  of 
giving  all  you  can.  It’s  as  Robb  says: 
there  is  no  tradesmen’s  entrance,  my 
dear,  to  Venusburg.  . . . Place  it  side- 
wise,  Manning,”  she  added,  as  tea  ap- 
peared. “No,  to  the  right  a little.” 
Manning  arranged  the  table  and  with- 
drew, breathing  heavily. 

“ The  art  of  living,”  sighed  Mrs. 
Munro;  “it’s  frightfully  difficult.  But 
there’s  one  thing  I am  becoming  con- 
vinced of,  Fips:  if  people  would  live  in 
the  fullest  and  most  fruitful  sense,  they 
must  not  shut  themselves  up  into  just 
one  relationship.” 

“ It  would  impoverish  them,  you 
mean?”  suggested  Fips,  pricking  • his 
ears. 

“ Precisely,”  Emma  rejoined,  “ pre- 
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cisely.  And  that  would  be  bad  for  the 
relationship  itself,  don’t  you  see  ? Every- 
body ought  to  have  more  than  one  real 
bond.  It’s  more  than  a privilege,  it’s  a 
duty.” 

44  One  owes  it  to  the  relationship,” 
chorused  Hanbury,  smiling.  How  well 
Julius  had  drilled  her  I She  had  it  by 
heart. 

“ Yes,”  she  assented,  though  without 
conviction.  She  was  wondering  whether, 
after  all,  she  wished  to  have  a “ bond  ” 
with  Robb,  or,  indeed,  he  with  her. 
“ One  owes  it  to  the  relationship.  It 
enriches  it.” 

“ Sounds  like  a patent  medicine, 
doesn’t  it?”  mocked  Fips.  “The  unctu- 
ous tone,  to  a dot.  Does  Julius  always 
end  it  just  that  way?” 

“ Julius?” 

“ You  recite  his  ideas.” 

“Julius’s  ideas,  Fips?  Nonsense! 
Poor  dear  Julius!” 

“ But  they  are.  He  told  me  them  word 
for  word ; on  Monday,  at  your  dinner.” 

Emma  was  appalled. 

Julius  did  get  beyond  his  depth  some- 
times^— she  knew  that;  there  had  been 
tactful  rescues — rescues  of  a drowning 
man  who  believes  himself  unsinkable  re- 
quire tact.  Her  habitual  drowner,  how- 
ever, had  hitherto  had  this  excuse:  when 
ho  entered  the  water  it  never  was  quite 
on  his  own  initiative.  Sirens — the  pe- 
culiar brand  of  sirens,  that  is,  to  whom 
he  was  susceptible  — had  had  to  sing 
tooth  and  nail,  as  it  were  — and  such 
songs!  encyclopedic! — before  he  left  tho 
boat.  Now,  though:  if  now  he  were 
siren-hunting,  not  siren-hunted,  with  a 
babble  of  enriching  their  home  life  as 
his  justification:  if  that  were  the  ex- 
planation of  his  daily  absences?  It 
couldn’t  be.  She  knew  her  Julius. 

“Nonsense!”  she  reiterated. 

“ Word  for  word,”  Hanbury  assured 
her.  “ I call  it  the  Munro  doctrine.” 

” I supposed  it  the  Chilton  doctrine. 
Tt  was  he  who  told  me  of  it.” 

“Oh!”  said  Fips,  blankly. 

They  sat  staring  at  each  other,  both 
thinking  rapidly.  Her  thoughts  were 
that  if  Julius  had  implanted  these  no- 
tions in  Chilton  and  Fips,  it  must  have 
been  to  encourage  their  visiting  her. 
Why  should  he  have?  To  make  up  for 
his  own  absences?  to  keep  her  amused? 
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Or  did  the  exasperating  man  count  her 
an  “impoverished”  creature  and  in  need 
of  being  freshened,  or  educated,  before 
she  could  amuse  him?  And  what  were 
Fips’s  and  Chilton’s  motives?  Were 
they  running  to  her  perhaps  only  to  be 
freshened  for  Carol?  Emma  had  fancied 
herself  their  lodestone,  not  their  whet- 
stone. 

Fips’s  brows  were  very  black,  she  no- 
ticed. “Julius  told  it  to  me,”  he  was 
saying;  “I  told  Carol;  Carol  told  Chilton 
then.  So  you  see  I was  right  in  be- 
lieving she  had  sent  him  here,  Emma. 
Whether  to  be  polished  up  for  her  by 
you,  according  to  the  doctrine,  or  to 
play  the  spy  on  me,  isn’t  important.  It’s 
disloyalty  one  way,  mean  suspicion  the 
other.  Ah!  I can’t  — I mustn’t  — talk 
of  it.”  He  moved  to  Emma’s  side. 

“ Emma ! Do  you  think  me  that  kind 
of  a man?” 

“Why,  no,  Fips.  No.  What  kind?” 
she  stammered,  looking  up  into  his  hand- 
some, frowning  face. 

“No,  Emma!  I knew  you  wouldn’t.” 
She  found  her  hand  being  taken.  “ The 
kind  that  a woman  would  feel  disloyal 
to,”  he  whispered,  touched  by  the  mo- 
mentary confusion  with  which  she  seemed 
to  wish  both  to  be  free  of  his  clasp  and 
to  return  it,  to  reassure  him.  The  next 
instant  he  stooped  as  if  to  kiss  her. 

With  a hand  stretched  to  steady  the 
teakettle  she  rose  swiftly  to  her  feet. 

“ Really,  Fips — really — ” she  said,  flush- 
ing, all  her  clean,  straight  honesty  of 
spirit  shining  in  her  face.  “But  where 
are  we  getting  to?  That  was  not  fair.” 

A look  of  quick  estrangement  sprang 
into  her  expression.  “ To  disguise  your 
anger  at  Carol  as  affection  for  me!  And 
such  anger!  You  a sulky  monopolist? 
Can’t  you  learn  to  take  a healthier — ” 

The  butler  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“ I did  not  ring.  Manning,”  she  said. 

“ No,  madam,”  replied  Manning,  com- 
ing forward  and  holding  back  the  cur- 
tain. “ Mis-sus  ’An-b’ry,  madam.”  1 1 is 
eyes  were  again  on  Hanbury.  Carol 
drifted  out  on  the  porch. 

“You  are  just  in  time  for  tea,  dear,” 
said  Emma,  kissing  her.  Hanbury 
watched  the  two  with  a queer,  twisted 
smile.  If  people  could  read  one  another’s 
minds  and  know  all  one  another’s  acts, 
he  was  thinking. 
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Possibly  people  could,  was  his  next 
thought;  lor  Carol,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  asked  abruptly,  “And  what 
have  you  two  been  discussing  ?” 

“ Chilton,  for  one  thing,”  returned  her 
husband. 

He  could  not  more  effectively  have 
changed  her  mental  currents.  Robb  had 
neither  answered  her  note  nor  come  to 
see  her  since  the  night  of  the  dinner,  and 
whether  the  note  could  have  displeased 
or — conceivably — alarmed  the  boy,  was  a 
question  she  asked  of  herself  a dozen 
times  a day.  Coupled  with  this  question 
was  soon  another,  as  to  how  much  she 
cared;  the  answer  to  which,  she  decided, 
was  “ a good  deal  ” ; for  she  needed  a Robb 
in  her  life  and  had  begun  to  realize  it. 
In  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  ways  she  and 
Fips  were  wedded,  joined  one  to  the 
other,  indissolubly;  she  knew  and  re- 
joiced in  it;  but  her  love  for  Fips  had 
been  his  sunshine,  where  his  for  her  had 
— not  stunted  her,  no,  but  — smothered 
her,  perhaps.  Unchecked,  it  would  have 
reduced  her  to  filling  just  one  function, 
every  day,  that  of  being  Fips’s  private 
idol,  devoted  to  managing,  serving,  and 
soothing  Fips.  Robb  helped  her  to  re- 
main a person,  not  simply  a husband’s 
adjunct,  and  in  doing  this  service  for 
her  he  had  done  one  for  Fips,  she  felt. 
Fips  had  been  making  her  over  into 
Fips’s  rib;  Robb  fostered  her  growth  as 
an  individual.  She  wished  to  be  both. 

“ Have  you  a penny  about  you  for  her, 
Fips?”  she  heard  Emma’s  voice  asking. 
“Such  deep  thoughts!  For  the  third 
and  last  time,  my  dear  Carol,  how  many 
lumps  ?” 

“ I know  what  she’s  thinking  about,” 
Fips  said.  “ She  is  wondering  where 
those  little  square  cakes  are  with  sliced 
apricots  in  them.” 

“Fips  has  eaten  them  all?”  inquired 
Carol. 

“ He  would  have  if  Manning  had 
brought  them,”  Emma  nodded.  “ Go  get 
them,  Fips,  will  you?  Don’t  be  fright- 
ened. They’re  not  in  Manning’s  pantry; 
they’re  on  the  sideboard.  Carol,”  she 
continued,  as  Fips  disappeared,  “ it’s  been 
quite  delightful  for  me  seeing  so  much 
of  your  Robb  Chilton  man.” 

Carol  caught  her  breath.  This  was 
where  Robb  had  been,  then.  Men  were 
all  alike.  How  wicked  of  Emma,  cold  as 


a fat  little  fish  except  where  Julius  was 
concerned,  to  make  a follower — yes,  real- 
ly— of  Fips;  and  now  Robb,  too!  She 
was  a mean,  spidery — “ Yes,  isn't  he 

nice?’’  she  smiled  brightly. 

“ And  how  he  loves  explaining  people 
to  themselves  — once  he  drops  his  reti- 
cences,” went  on  Emma.  “Julius  and  I 
are  both  frightfully  lopsided,  it  seems: 

I don’t  sympathize  half  enough  with  the 
beauty  of  ideas,  and  poor,  dear  Julius, 
we  decided,  has  no  idea  of  beauty.  All 
my  good  and  bad  points  have  been  out 
on  the  table,  like  a picture  puzzle,  being 
fitted  together  in  new  ways;  though  you 
know  how  it  is,  it’s  fascinating  while 
you  are  doing  it,  and  then — you  end 
where  you  began,  with  the  pieces  of  you 
jumbled  any  which  way  into  the  same 
old  box,  lying  on  the  same  old  shelf  that 
you  thought  you’d  left  forever.  Ugh! 
how  I hate  that  shelf!  Still,  I shall  try 
to  do  something  for  Julius  — wouldn’t 
you? — on  the  esthetic  side;  though  how 
I shall  manage  it  when  he  won’t  even 
look  at  pictures,  for  instance,  let  alone 
flowers  or  jewels — ” 

“There  Robb  is  now!”  cried  Carol, 
springing  to  her  feet.  “ Oo-oh!  Oo-oh!” 
she  called.  “ Emma,  I’m  going  to  the 
garden  gate  to  let  him  in  that  way.” 

And  off  she  sped  down  the  paths,  waving 
vigorously  to  Robb,  so  wounded  both  by 
him  and  by  Emma  she  almost  trembled 
with  it.  They  should  never  see,  though. 
Never.  She  would  be  as  gay  and  un- 
concerned, and,  ah,  as  flinty  underneath 
as — well,  they’d  learn.  Dear  old  Fips! 
With  all  his  faults  and  narrowness  he 
at  least  was  loyal ; he  would  drop  Emma 
fast  enough;  one  could  easily  fix  that; 
and  thistle-down  Robb  could  float  as  far 
afield  as  he  chose.  She  knew  just  the 
girl  who  could  take  him  away  from 
Emma,  too — only  how  horribly  sleek  it 
might  make  Robb  to  have  different  wom- 
en petting  him ! How  sleek  he  looked 
already,  at  the  gate — not  a bit  embar- 
rassed! Brazen.  A brazen  weather-vane. 

Oh,  dear!  What  made  her  have  such 
thoughts?  “We  are  all  having  tea, 
Robb,”  she  smiled. 

“ Let’s  walk  over  by  the  arbor  first,” 
he  answered,  motioning  with  his  stick 
toward  a cool,  green  stretch  of  trellises 
away  from  the  house. 

“The  arbor  is  hot,”  she  said,  decisive- 
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“ for  the  moment,  because  if  that’s  what 
Chilton  is  I must  ask  him  a question.” 
Something  in  Robb’s  eyes  led  him  on  as 
he  yielded  to  his  impulse.  44  Look  at 
her,  Chilton,”  he  cried.  “ Five  minutes 
ago  she  was  ditch-water  for  dullness; 
or  if  that’s  too  plain  a simile,  say  a pond 
in  shadow.  You  come,  and  she’s  a brook, 
all  sunlit,  gay,  dancing — dash  it!  What? 
Any  theory  for  that?” 

To  Carol  the  question  seemed  hostile, 
or  a step  toward  hostilities.  This  was 
a new  Fips  to  her.  But  Chilton’s  ear, 
with  a freer  thought  - field  back  of  it, 
heard  only  a troubled  sincerity  that 
roused  his  good-will. 

“ Yes,  I’ve  a theory,  though  you’ll 
think  it  rather  fine-drawn  if  I tell  it 
you,  Hanbury,”  he  said. 

“ Try  it  in  words  of  one  syllable,”  Fips 
grunted,  beginning  to  cool. 

Chilton  hesitated.  “ You  see,  it’s  this 
way,”  he  suggested,  “ though,  as  I say, 
it’s  perhaps  a hair-thin  distinction.  You 
seem  to  me  less  vividly  interested  in 
Carol  herself  than  you  are  in  the — er — 
relation,  the  tie,  that’s  between  you.  If 
you  were  to  analyze  your  thoughts  you’d 
find  them  more  concerned  with  that — 
wouldn’t  you? — than  with  her?  I’m  just 
the  other  way,  now.  It  simply  doesn’t 
occur  to  me  to  dwell  on  the  side  of  it 
that  you  do.  It  is  Carol’s  self  on  whom 
my  attention  centers.” 

“ Same  as  though  you  were  an  ento- 
mologist, eh,  examining  beetles?  That’s 
reassuringly  impersonal  of  you,  Chilton.” 

“ It  doesn’t  make  her  look  like  a 
beetle,”  Chilton  objected. 

“ While  my  way  does,  you  would 
imply?  Then  that’s  her  contrariness. 
For  this  difference  that  you  have  de- 
scribed, my  boy,  strikes  me  as  simply 
the  difference  between  a friendly  curi- 
osity, say,  and  love.” 

“If  you  are  right,”  Chilton  bowed, 
“ our  roles  are  appropriately  assigned,  of 
course.”  lie  eyed  the  cake-dish.  “ Let 
me  offer  you  a cake,  with  my  ‘ friendly 
curiosity,’  ” he  said  to  Carol. 

“ Please,  please  don’t  stop,  you  two,” 
Carol  fluttered.  “ The  audience  wishes 
to  see  this  play  continued.” 

Her  husband  gave  a short  laugh  of 
protest,  and  again  his  face  wore  a hint 
of  that  queer,  twisted  look.  Chilton 
noticed  it  and  winced.  Best  leave  them 
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alone  together  was  his  instant  thought. 

A few  moments  later,  moments  of  more 
commonplace  interchange,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  lessening  the  tension  and  ef- 
fecting his  departure.  Listening,  they 
heard  his  footsteps  grow  fainter  on  the 
path;  then  the  distant  click  of  the  gate. 

“ Carol,”  Hanbury  said  when  he  had 
gone,  “ I didn’t  mean  to  get  stirred  up. 

I understand  perfectly,  my  dear,  that  it 
is  only  your  passing  fancy — ” 

u More  than  that.” 

“ Much  more  ?” 

“ Why,  I hope  so,  Fips.  And  I hope 
it  is  on  Robb’s  part,  too — and  you  needn’t 
glower!  because  the  more  he  gives  the 
more  you’ll  benefit — yes,  you;  the  Munro 
doctrine  says  so.” 

“ The  devil  take  that  infernal  doc- 
trine. I renounce  it,”  said  Hanbury. 

Carol  beamed  at  him,  half  ready,  for 
the  moment,  to  renounce  it  too.  But  in- 
stinctively she  clung  to  her  advantage — 
to  use  it  for,  not  against  him,  she  prom- 
ised herself.  “ That’s  only  because  you 
don’t  trust  me  quite  enough,”  9he  ex- 
plained, and  added,  softly : “ It  hurts  me 
to  see  your  hidden  fears,  dear;  they  give 
you  wounds  I can’t  bandage.  Oh,  Fips! 

I can’t  bear  to  have  you  feel  left  out  of 
things,  and  it’s  so  silly  of  you  when  you 
aren’t.  Not  one  bit.  Do  you  realize — 
you  funny  old  sweetheart  — that  your 
kind  of  affection  swings  you  far,  far 
away  from  me  sometimes,  instead  of 
making  us  truer  companions?” 

Fips’s  hand  found  Carol’s,  gripped  it, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her  he  pressed 
it  against  his  forehead,  rubbing  it  slow- 
ly back  and  forth.  u I am  not  very  keen 
about  the  companion  idea,  Carol,”  he 
confessed.  “ That’s  Chiltonish,  that  way 
of  talking,  and  Chilton  strikes  me  as  one 
of  those  peoplo  who — how  does  it  go? — 

“ ‘ Who  know  not  love  from  amity. 

Nor — nor — 5 ” 

u ‘ Nor  my  reported  self  from  me,’  ” 
she  finished.  “ But  he  does,  Fips.  He 
gets  ’way  past  one’s  reported  self.  When 
he’s  with  any  one  he  likes — me,  for  in- 
stance— all  his  imagination  is  brought  to 
bear  on  seeing  the  world  with  her  eyes, 
seeing  her  interests  that  way,  her  hum- 
drum tasks,  even,  and  any  of  her  appre- 
ciations he  cannot  share  he  at  least  tries 
to  sympathize  with  and  understand.  It’s 
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this,  through  the  wfar 
jd<i^f  hail  ittskvdi  *f  ■$<*  ■' 
ChijWf"  :;!;^-:;.:;:^;V";; 

*Mh  tlK^^rJvu/'  lvr- 
wife  fold.  him/ 
dAhom  !V-  It#  enugfe 
od.  v/V&Tl’-  t>r‘ 

accounted  for,  then.  I 
feared  he  had  uu^k) 

I hui  #rimg  ujv 
'*fei  fe/'  He  fmttfefed 
^ unfethii*^  ffe 
and  .vjrofc  sfewly  i j rider 
‘Way-  ■ ■ v y.’ r T;  * ‘ ■•'£ 

‘^TuHusrVdy 

Why*  nniip,  eome. 
Wlnit  -fe  the:  matter:/ ' 
Down  - &tai m 5$  inhab- 
ited ifcqfe£ly  . enhug^lt 
without  mvw' 

■ ''  1 ikv. 

after  all,  thew?n  she 
asked;  fe*ineful)x!  , ; ; ; . 

- ‘‘  I 'heir  half  XI Ivina: 

hefe?  I da  riot  ogre 
sfspem^  v They  —tth— 
Met  a.,  iittfe . mi%r  ;:wiy 
feet;  I feefe  fenX 
hu  r if  you  are  on j#*- 
ink  ; >;  y :;_ 

— F ng  d£fv 

A 1 1 Emma's  petj  t dtp 
reseu  t m opt 
'ill:  lire  words. 

Tulirts?  aiay  away  lifefe 
self*  send  her  rlW^se 
stfkditufes,  with  hiX 
w* vodrrfn!  h«nv  '-lose  £wn  people - van  get  xtwfrim^  his  wretched  Afunro  .doerrum. 
when  they • really  <h>  t ! rot  And  al|  tto  le&rinHi  fee  koarft  .m  tijelf  lips,  and  “do*u 
bum  U.X  ,y<nt  f xwfur.  to  hr-  r!m;<-  io,  Pips  to  have  Uu*  ^imi-  jn.lui*  imply  that  «li c*~X 

demy  mdy  - v < *. i * s,-.  iR'/r  h-riiiig  Oh!  H yrm  fetok  rnbte  She  /pfeirXI  out 

low hv  > gently fel?  ft  her  thought*  he  Kim  ferrent\vfee< . wiilv.^ 
just  a rmtkiH,  tiud  - ~X  iMisJi  tlnif  pauichf  uud  whirled  him  off  hk 

" O I j,  doti  t,  Ouro! f Mto  h*  ygvd  . I fen't  fe«  f.  Ife  dmuod  o-tounded 

tem-  [\  Up  by.  rlv>  Tool-  :nid'  phAT  d el!  fio.»u  ..She  Mv.-yg  tSivio  down, 

fiver;  hail  for  a jdaid.  | 'c  I ted  y mi  ! o'  • >• 

" 1 >131-  prii.H’ipIps  t \V>  - ;>e  . rrV:son  mil  ‘Mhuid  Ur  to  me.  1 h»^  yMvi.  d 
tljO*  prim  iifh-s'^*  Ih'  ^'rew  'u'hftin  " y^v^r  !n^«rd  #>f  fhk 

w "S-shi-  Vyiter!51  h : -oi.  drevViry;-  loo-  hliVUod  ‘ doetruit*  ' dv  rj.iy  life/*  da*  tur 
to  I ♦ Ou  ijMir‘1  loohip^-  Uifiollv  mlii  lu:f  ;yo  ideal.  hIiimM  ^«M)rak  due. 

Her  h-.x!  r.-Sfrd  JigiiitiM  !io  -liMiihirr.  NT « * f by  p»Whflpfe"  hud  fe 

*'  W.-  an/  fe  rh.iT-b  oiv.  Q$J0  d*/u  eraoj.  Ijtm;  ' fell  i fe  vvhat  you  S«Vd  |o 
Vouhi  intjuTopt  the  -i  rvir'i  d Fd^  . . M JMibury  mi  Monday  after  vine 

Emma  fti^ojvN  Idle  w;».  ferioojfy  wiMi  Itrr.  uiiouf  going-  onr-idl"  'the  mar  ruiv< 

.1  uMu-v  Afnpro  ; ;noi  Munr*'  liavihg  p>  i'rod  n-hdion  you'  n»us(  ■ rofifendM?r  — a 
solemnly  at  nafiliinyvy  a'  Jitffe  befori  <hit.Y—'7 


LooM  \r  HKp,  ijmT(>»N.!‘  nt  cried 


bis  hmbbrr. 

•M^rkfi  him 

;S$>  y y y p,  y ■?  y oy  := 

pfes  . Um\ 

iudooyy  \vfth 

hi  rV  aht.iuf 

hiiyfftg  p* ’prod 

n hii  i okfi  y-y 

liliffe  tiefori 

(buy — ?| 

Mil.  MUNRO’S  tfmm f $$ 


MS 


lie  kii it  hfe  brow*.  thi  nk  in**;  ta tenfiy 
>mnvthing  .seemed  tii  map.  ' All!”  bti 
al»,  i IjTive.  il  l 1 Uilkirjg‘  of 

p|)f  Having  people  * u ri^l » thoir  mar- 
ried life  with  Ca r.’iway - id m trie r s A gasp- 
- dtl^imPa,  . A A • / ' . 

-Yes*  Outside  interests,  Outride  no 

t crests  I toll!  him.  iiot  reinomiships. 

The  mun’s  an  to  have  Jwfefrd  it.v 
Raima's.  ijot  1 00  rmdbie  Uv-f  grOw 
Sife  slipped lain* ;-kjd^;':v^'-Cotng 
iUit  mill  disown  if  to  th*-/m  jiilui3.H 
They  wont  arm  in  em»  tnwmd  the  porch, 
he  ineiitaliy  examining  the  duet  run*  that 
fhmhury  Had  fathered  mi  him* 
understood  him  to  promidimre,  i?i i«V  o. *u - 
sidering  where  It  • fed'  tttid  what  it  ep- 
wn  raged.  • - 

^ Here  he  i*T  milled  fAiynh  as  1m 
jdndfed  through  tie  doorway* 

° A\ph<»r!  author T'  chimed  Kips  Hun- 
hiiry.  '*  Speeeh  !” 

”■  Author  yourself,  dr  A Mourn  s/nH, 
and  gave  life  f >;.a  Whom! 

e.xphmuiion.  Huvibury  t hv.i>:r)  1 1 it,  the 
work  of  a.  shifty  hushudd  in  full  eon- 
jtuad  retreftt i It  wife  expodng  hum  Hau- 
Hu  ry.  noma)  very  to  the  la  ughur  df  K>nmfev: 
nod  U»  |u-u!  1.(1  (M*nl  of  jt  from  t ■;•  ri j{ . 

felto  in  him  flip  Hjme  digger  of 

tflfe  pit  they  were  so  deep  m c feAdtvmpsk 

' i a. rent  the  Unlhorship  gliiifhrA  hr, 

hoxvovor.  anioiHuWfh  "if  u - givm  (Hf  .’ho 
rigid  fo  AvithUiwv  the  t!oeifVtiv%  f pro- 

ii-.Hlii-f  it  (It  :id  ” 

Hut.  w Xo»  >t.  fust A 1 Lmhury; | . Shi.'tr»> 
i{ nexpeetetlj v hito'rpV^feh  evidently  emfp 
pitting  k new  line  of  thought,  1‘  lAtrtfhfe  . 
hood  doe*  not  give  ri.sijtfM  of  life  inid 
death  over  pffsj>ni*»g.  And  • haw  that  1 


look  m I idle  iVirffcr  m>o  this  matter,  it  - 
er — mu::-  *W’A  pohrdy. A a Ydhy  tp  it 

hi  use  of  tile:  sej[mrfeHvi^ 

*$mm  i donT  mind  admit- 
ting that  i have/  Ihtd  h of 

iitysolt  Hfed;  ldsi:  .•fiWvy  <fayT!  Uni  thaV 

WM-.  ot!ly  ho*  >ni-o  \ d;d?*’i  ionh-rrpiovf. 

This  doerrine  righV  to  tuu  in 

theory.  T)u  at.U'tudfe-  it  adyoeufe  ^ 
nddly  very  hr!>arfeiving  anil'  tfnsitfal.  I 
iawu  «or  trying  it.” 

The  rdleiiOt’  tkilt  full  at  this  on  the 
• little  group-  was  broken  hy  (dm.l  Ihm- 
hiny.  " Tlwro.  is  ..ii*-  ih'hjg  w\<  finish  Is? 
«a  r^fa!  of.  (lion,”  si.a:  -aid,  " in  alter 
how  ifiuoli  fnwlpin  A Ahnvahhe  a bird 
>li<ii?hh}H  leave  its  own  u<>f  for  o seUisli 
gupii  tinny  f r td  share 

wind  ii  d«nH.  Ir  should  Adw;ays‘  hring 
hack  with  it  tlk-—t.hiy---,Y 

' Worm  T\  so  id  Ifwiihuiyy  giumlyv 
th’mkoip  of  t 'hi  1 ton. 

kr  No.  nothing  cunerctfey  said  Mntiro. 
“I — ah  — apprihoud  that  nothing  eon- 
ere  to  should  ho  insi-uod  alpod  as  Te.|ui>ion 
Thoro  wmdd  oi  l on  ho  bf‘tt«U*  w a.v  - to  share 

tlto  essemM’'  ref  a worthy  experiooee.  If  it 

added  to  '.lie's  piovept  i veuess,  for  , in- 
-tamo,  is  linono-;^  of  spirit,  that  wmdd 
prob<p.1y  eoofinnhh-ato  itself  fd  a sym- 
pathotie  matoT 

“ft  wool. I \i  ]t  worked.*'  ]T})..ihef.\ 
ttUUt^reif.  '•  s - 

; ft  - a i vvavys.  .wank./'  Monro  gieue 
ed  lone  “ .Noil  bor  d.tes  marr.mge/’ 

v co-i  l i j ,•» ii |»nrv  r <■>*:(•'.  to  go.  wdh  a look 
at  jjui  s»itwh  ""  (f.yam  fry  ft;**  #i«V  she, 
“'  do  joy  >dl  on)‘  v(y  -,  neiko  d a -uoeessT- 
Mnjiro  - • eyes  ) u roj ind a r i I v mot  Km- 
m>r-.  “ 'fhuT  wdt  tlopeud  largely. " |i»* 

si'nikd.  on  Uiy  -ejopjiheiie  uiate.” 
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“The  Mussel  Gatherers” 

by  Homer  Martin 

IN  the  landscapes  of  Homer  D.  Martin  there  is  ex- 
pressed a deep  sense  of  the  stability  of  earth  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  structure,  together  with  subtle  grada- 
tions of  color  in  field  and  beach  and  sky.  Before  the 
present  generation  of  landscape  painters  showed  the  keen- 
ness of  their  enjoyment  of  light,  he  saw  the  changeable 
quality  of  the  atmospheric  envelope  of  the  landscape  and 
sought  to  convey  its  variety  by  breaking  up  the  notes  of 
color  used.  lie  felt  the  vibration  of  air,  the  tremor  of 
light  and  shade,  which  other  painters  have  sounded  more 
forcibly  since,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  indulge  in  the 
shrill  notes  of  high-keyed  color  which  have  called  atten- 
tion to  his  followers.  lie  sought  to  express  his  vision  in 
a different  way.  His  attitude  toward  Nature  was  alto- 
gether serious,  and  there  was  always  a severity  in  his 
compositions.  II is  themes  are  always  marked  by  solem- 
nity, strength,  and  dignity,  with  an  underlying  vigorous 
masculine  sentiment.  There  is  always  an  interrogation 
of  the  actual  scene  for  its  emotional  interest,  through 
which  is  echoed  the  loneliness  of  his  own  heart.  There 
is  a feeling  of  reality,  but  it  is  reality  clothed  with  the 
magic  of  a dream.  There  is  an  air  of  scholasticism  about 
his  work,  and  those  whose  eyes  are  wholly  accustomed  to 
newer  ways  have  been  known  to  pronounce  it  a bit  old- 
fashioned;  but  in  art,  as  in  other  things,  fashions  are 
ephemeral,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  there  will 
remain  only  that  something  which  satisfies  the  needs  of 
the  reflective  man,  something  of  harmony,  something  of 
the  universal,  which  for  want  of  a letter  name  we  call 
soul.  This  quality  is  shown  by  all  of  Martin’s  pictures. 

“The  Mussel  Gatherers,’’  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
William  T.  Evans,  of  New  York,  like  all  his  best  land- 
scapes, shows  that  broad  structural  knowledge  which  car- 
ries an  air  of  strength  and  serenity,  with  fine  harmony  of 
color  touched  with  a dreamy  sadness. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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The  Judgment  House 

A NOVEL 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SPRINGS  OF  HEALING 

DUSK  had  almost  come,  yet  Jasmine 
I had  not  arrived  at  Brinkwort’s 
Farm,  the  urgency  of  Al’mah’s 
message  notwithstanding.  As  things 
stood,  it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death ; 
and,  to  Al’mah’s  mind,  humanity  alone 
should  have  sent  Jasmine  at  once  to 
her  husband’s  side.  Something  of  her  old 
prejudice  against  Jasmine  rose  up  again. 
Perhaps  behind  it  all  was  involuntary 
envy  of  an  invitation  to  happiness  so 
freely  laid  at  Jasmine’s  feet,  but  with- 
held from  herself  by  Fate.  Never  had 
the  chance  to  be  happy  or  the  obvious 
inducement  to  be  good  ever  been  hers. 

She  herself  had  nothing,  and  Jas- 
mine still  had  a chance  for  all  to 
which  she  had  no  right.  Her  heart 
beat  harder  at  the  thought  of  it.  She 
was  of  those  who  get  their  happiness 
first  in  making  others  happy  — as  she 
would  have  done  with  Blantyre,  if  she 
had  had  a chance ; as  even  she  tried 
to  do  with  the  man  whom  she  had  sent 
to  his  account  with  the  firmness  and 
fury  of  an  ancient  Greek.  The  maternal, 
the  protective  sense  was  big  in  her,  and 
indirectly  it  had  governed  her  life.  It 
had  sent  her  to  South  Africa — to  protect 
the  wretch  who  had  done  his  best  to 
destroy  her;  it  had  made  her  content  at 
times  as  she  did  her  nurse’s  work  in 
what  dreadful  circumstances!  It  was  the 
source  of  her  revolt  at  Jasmine’s  conduct 
and  character. 

But  was  it  also  that  far  beneath  her 
criticism  of  Jasmine,  which  was,  after 
all,  so  little  in  comparison  with  the  new- 
found affection  she  really  had  for  her, 
there  lay  a kinship,  a sympathy,  a soul’s 
rapprochement  with  Rudyard  which 
might,  in  happier  circumstances,  have 
become  a mating  such  as  the  world 
knew  in  his  youth?  Was  that  also  in 
part  the  cause  of  her  sympathy  and 
Vol.  cxxyi.— No.  756.— 114 
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anxiety  for  Rudyard,  and  her  sharp 
disapproval  of  Jasmine?  Did  she  want 
to  see  Rudyard  happy  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  Jasmine?  Was  it  the  ever- 
lasting feminine  in  her  which  would  make 
a woman  sacrifice  herself  for  a man, 
if  need  be,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
happy?  Was  it  the  ancient  tyrannical 
soul  in  her  which  would  make  a thou- 
sand women  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
man  she  herself  set  above  all  others? 

But  she  was  of  those  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are,  or  what  they  think 
and  feel,  till  some  explosion  forces  open 
the  doors  of  their  souls  and  they  look 
upon  a new  life  over  a heap  of  ruins. 

She  sat  in  the  gathering  dusk,  waiting, 
while  hope  slowly  waned.  Rudyard  also, 
on  the  veranda,  paced  weakly,  almost 
stumblingly,  up  and  down,  his  face  also 
turning  towards  the  Stay  Awhile  Hos- 
pital. At  length,  with  a heavy  sigh,  he 
entered  the  house  and  sat  down  in  a 
great  arm-chair  from  which  old  Brink- 
wort,  the  Boer,  had  laid  down  the  law 
for  his  people. 

Where  was  Jasmine?  Why  did  she 
not  hasten  to  Brinkwort’s  Farm? 

A Staff  Officer  from  the  General  Com- 
manding had  called  to  congratulate  Jas- 
mine on  her  recovery,  and  to  give  fresh 
instructions  which  would  link  her  work 
at  Durban  effectively  with  the  army 
as  it  now  moved  on  to  the  relief  of  the 
town  beyond  the  hills.  Al’mah’s  note 
had  arrived  while  the  officer  was  with 
Jasmine,  and  it  was  held  back  until  he 
left.  It  was  then  forgotten  by  the  at- 
tendant on  duty,  and  it  lay  for  three 
hours  undelivered.  Then  when  it  was 
given  to  her,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  delay. 

When  the  Staff  Officer  left  her,  he  had 
said  to  himself  that  hers  was  one  of  the 
most  alluring  and  fascinating  faces  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  he,  like  Stafford, 
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though  in  another  sphere  — that  of  the 
Secret  Intelligence  Department  — had 
travelled  far  and  wide  in  the  world.  Per- 
fectly beautiful  he  did  not  call  her, 
though  her  face  was  as  near  that  rarity 
as  any  he  had  known.  He  would  only 
have  called  a woman  beautiful  who  was 
tall,  and  she  was  almost  petite;  but  that 
was  because  he  himself  was  over -tall, 
and  her  smallness  seemed  to  be  properly 
classed  with  those  who  were  pretty,  not 
the  handsome  or  the  beautiful.  But  there 
was  something  in  her  face  that  haunted 
him — a wistful,  appealing  delicacy,  which 
yet  was  associated  with  an  instant  readi- 
ness of  intellect,  with  a perspicuous  judg- 
ment and  a gift  of  organization.  And 
she  had  eyes  of  blue  which  were  “meant 
to  drown  those  who  hadn’t  life-belts,”  as 
he  said. 

In  one  way  or  another  he  put  all  this 
to  his  fellow-officers  at  mess,  and  said 
that  the  existence  of  two  such  patriots 
as  Byng  and  Jasmine  in  one  family  was 
unusual. 

“Pretty  fairly  self-possessed,  I should 
say,”  said  Rigby,  the  youngest  officer 
present  at  mess.  “Her  husband  under 
repair  at  Brinkwort’s  Farm,  in  the  care 
of  the  blue-ribbon  nurse  of  the  army, 
who  makes  a fellow  well  if  he  looks  at 
her,  and  she  studying  organization  at 
the  Stay  Awhile  with  a Staff  Officer.” 

The  reply  of  the  Staff  Officer  was  quick 
and  cutting  enough  for  any  officer’s  mess. 

“ I see  by  the  latest  papers  from 
England  that  Balfour  says  we’ll  mud- 
dle through  this  war  somehow,”  he  said. 
“ He  must  have  known  you,  Rigby. 
With  the  courage  of  the  damned  you 
carry  a fearsome  lot  of  impedimenta, 
and  you  muddle  quite  adequately.  The 
lady  you  have  traduced  has  herself  been 
seriously  ill,  and  that  is  why  she  is  not 
at  Brinkwort’s  Farm.  What  a malicious 
mind  you’ve  got ! Byng  would  think  so.” 

“ If  Rigby  had  been  in  your  place  to- 
day,” interposed  a gruff  Major,  “ the  lady 
would  surely  have  had  a relapse.  Con- 
valescence is  no  time  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  human  intercourse.” 

Pale  and  angry,  Rigby,  who  was  half 
Scotch  and  correspondingly  self-satisfied, 
rejoined  stubbornly:  “I  know  what  I 
know.  They  haven’t  met  since  she  came 
up  from  Durban.  Sandlip  told  me 
that—” 


The  Staff  Officer  broke  the  sentence. 

“ What  Sandlip  told  you  is  what  Nancy 
would  tell  Polly  and  Polly  would  tell  the 
cook — and  then  Rigby  would  know.  But 
statement  number  one  is  an  Ananias- 
ism,  for  Byng  saw  his  wife  at  the  hos- 
pital the  night  before  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje. 

I can’t  tell  what  they  said,  though,  nor 
what  was  the  color  of  the  lady’s  peignoir, 
for  I am  neither  Nancy  nor  Polly  nor 
the  cook — nor  Rigby.” 

With  a maddened  gesture  Rigby  got 
to  his  feet,  but  a man  at  his  side  pulled 
him  down.  “ Sit  still.  Baby  Bunting,  or 
you’ll  not  get  over  the  hills  to-morrow,” 
he  said,  and  he  offered  Rigby  a cigar 
from  Rigby’s  own  cigar-case,  cutting  off 
the  end,  handing  it  to  him  and  lighting 
a match. 

“ Gun  out  of  action : record  the  error 
of  the  day,”  piped  the  thin  precise  voice 
of  the  Colonel  from  the  head  of  the  table. 

A chorus  of  quiet  laughter  met  the 
Colonel’s  joke,  founded  on  the  technical 
fact  that  the  variation  in  the  firing  of 
a gun,  due  to  any  number  of  causes, 
though  apparently  firing  under  the  same 
conditions,  is  called  officially  “the  error 
of  the  day”  in  Admiralty  reports. 

“ Here  the  incident  closed,”  as  the 
newspapers  say,  but  Rigby  the  tactless 
and  the  petty  had  shown  that  there  was 
rumor,  however  faint,  concerning  the  re- 
lations of  Byng  and  his  wife,  which  Jas- 
mine, at  least,  imagined  did  not  exist. 

When  Jasmine  read  the  note  Al’mah 
had  sent  her,  a flush  stole  slowly  over  her 
face,  and  then  faded,  leaving  a whiteness, 
behind  which  was  the  emanation,  not  of 
fear,  but  of  agitation  and  of  shock. 

It  meant  that  Rudyard  was  dying,  and 
that  she  must  go  to  him.  That  she  must 
go  to  him?  Was  that  the  thought  in 
her  mind — that  she  must  go  to  him  ? 

“If  she  winked  to  see  him  again  be- 
fore he  went!”  That  midnight,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje, 
he  had  flung  from  her  room  into  the 
night,  and  ridden  away  on  his  grey  horse, 
not  hearing  her  voice  faintly  calling  after 
him. 

Now,  did  she  want  to  see  him — the  last 
time  before  he  rode  away  again  forever, 
on  that  white  horse  called  Death?  A 
shudder  passed  through  her. 

“Ruddy!  Poor  Ruddy!”  she  said,  and 
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she  did  not  remember  that  those  were 
the  pitying,  fateful  words  she  used  on 
the  day  when  Ian  Stafford  dined  with  her 
alone  after  Rudyard  made  his  pitiful  pro- 
test against  the  life  they  lived.  " We 
have  everything  — everything he  had 
said,  " and  yet — " 

Now,  however,  there  was  an  anguished 
sob  in  her  voice.  With  the  thought  of 
seeing  him,  her  fingers  tremblingly  sought 
the  fine-spun  strands  of  hair  which  ever 
lay  a little  loose  from  the  wonder  of  its 
great  coiled  abundance,  and  then  felt 
her  throat,  as  though  to  adjust  the  simple 
linen  collar  she  wore,  making  exquisite 
contrast  to  the  soft  simplicity  of  her  dark- 
blue  gown. 

She  found  the  attendant  who  had  given 
her  the  letter  and  asked  if  the  messenger 
was  waiting,  and  was  only  then  informed 
that  he  had  been  gone  three  hours  or 
more. 

Three  hours  or  morel  It  might  be 
that  Rudyard  was  gone  forever  without 
hearing  what  she  had  to  say,  or  knowing 
whether  she  desired  reconciliation  and 
peace. 

She  at  once  gave  orders  for  a cape- 
cart  to  take  her  over  to  Brinkwort’s 
Farm.  The  attendant  respectfully  said 
that  he  must  have  orders.  She  hastened 
to  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the  hospital, 
and  explained.  His  sympathy  trans- 
lated itself  into  instant  action.  For- 
tunately there  was  a cart  at  the  door. 
In  a moment  she  was  ready,  and  the 
cart  sped  away  into  the  night  across 
the  veld. 

She  had  noticed  nothing  as  she 
mounted  the  cart  — neither  the  driver 
nor  the  horses ; but,  as  they  hurried 
on,  she  was  roused  by  a familiar  voice 
saying,  “ ’E  done  it  all  right  at  Het- 
meyer’s  Kopje  — done  it  brown.  First 
Wortmann’s  Drift,  and  then  Hetmeyer’s 
Kopje,  and  he’ll  be  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  Boers  and  into  Lordkop  with 
the  rest  of  the  hold-me-backs.” 

She  recognized  him  at  once — the  first 
person  who  had  spoken  to  her  of  her 
husband  on  her  arrival,  the  cheerful 
Corporal  Shorter  who  had  told  her  of 
Wortmann’s  Drift  and  the  saving  of 
“Old  Gunter.” 

She  touched  his  arm  gently.  “I  am 
glad  it  is  you,”  she  said  in  a low  tone. 

“ Not  so  glad  as  I am,”  he  answered. 


“ It’s  a purple  shame,  that  you  should  ha’ 
been  took  sick  when  he  was  mowed  down, 
and  that  some  one  else  should  be  healin’ 
’is  gapin’  wounds  besides  ’is  lawful  wife, 
and  ’er  a rifle  - shot  away ! It’s  a fair 
shame,  that’s  wot  it  is.  But  all’s  well 
as  ends  well,  and  you’re  together  at  the 
finish.” 

She  shrank  from  his  last  words.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  contract;  it  hurt  her  as 
though  it  was  being  crushed  in  a vise. 
She  was  used  to  that  pain  now.  She 
had  felt  it — ah,  how  many  times  since 
the  night  she  found  Adrian  Fellowes’ 
white  rose  on  her  pillow,  laid  there  by 
the  man  she  had  sworn  at  the  altar  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey ! Her  head  drooped. 
“ At  the  finish  ” — how  strange  and  new 
and  terrible  it  was!  The  world  stood 
still  for  her. 

“You’ll  go  together  to  Lordkop,  I ex- 
peck,” she  heard  her  companion’s  voice 
say,  and  at  first  she  did  not  realize  its 
meaning;  then  slowly  it  came  to  her. 
“ At  the  finish  ” in  his  words  meant  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Lordkop,  it  meant 
rescue,  victory,  restoration.  He  had  not 
said  that  Rudyard  was  dead,  that  the 
Book  of  Rudyard  and  Jasmine  was  closed 
forever.  Her  mind  was  in  chaos,  her 
senses  in  confusion.  She  seemed  like 
one  in  a vague,  shifting,  agonizing  dream. 

She  was  unconscious  of  what  her 
friendly  Corporal  was  saying.  She  only 
answered  him  mechanically  now  and 
then;  and  he,  seeing  that  she  was  dis- 
traught, talked  on  in  a comforting  kind 
of  way,  telling  her  anecdotes  of  Rud- 
yard, as  they  were  told  in  that  part  of 
the  army  to  which  he  belonged. 

What  was  she  going  to  do  when  she 
arrived?  What  could  she  do  if  Rudyard 
was  dead?  If  Rudyard  was  still  alive, 
she  would  make  him  understand  that  she 
was  not  the  Jasmine  of  the  days  “before 
the  flood  ” — before  that  storm  came  which 
uprooted  all  that  ever  was  in  her  life 
except  the  old,  often  anguished,  longing 
to  be  good,  and  the  power  which  swept 
her  into  by  and  forbidden  paths.  If 
he  was  gone,  deaf  to  her  voice  and  to 
any  mortal  sound,  then  — there  rushed 
into  her  vision  the  figure  of  Ian  Stafford, 
but  she  put  that  from  her  with  a trem- 
bling determination.  That  was  done  for- 
ever. She  was  as  sure  of  it  as  she  was 
sure  of  anything  in  the  world.  Ian  had 
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not  forgiven  her,  would  never  forgive  her. 
He  despised  her,  rejected  her,  abhorred 
her.  Ian  had  saved  her  from  the  result 
of  Rudyard’s  rash  retaliation  and  fury, 
and  had  then  repulsed  her,  bidden  her 
stand  off  from  him  with  a magnanimity 
and  a chivalry  which  had  humiliated  her. 
He  had  protected  her  from  the  shame  of 
an  open  tragedy,  and  then  had  shut  the 
door  in  her  face.  Rudyard,  with  the  same 
evidence  as  Ian  held, — the  same  letter 
as  proof  — he,  whatever  he  believed  or 
thought,  he  had  forgiven  her.  Only  a 
few  nights  ago,  that  night  before  the 
fight  at  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje,  he  had  opened 
his  arms  to  her  and  called  her  his  wife. 
In  Rudyard  was  some  great  good  thing, 
something  which  could  not  die,  which 
must  live  on.  She  sat  up  straight  in  the 
seat  of  the  cart,  her  hands  clenched. 

No,  no,  no,  Rudyard  was  not  dead, 
and  he  should  not  die.  It  mattered  not 
what  Al’mah  had  written;  she  must  have 
her  chance  to  prove  herself ; his  big 
soul  must  have  its  chance  to  run  a long 
course,  must  not  be  cut  off  at  the  mo- 
ment when  so  much  had  been  done ; when 
there  was  so  much  to  do.  Ian  should 
see  that  she  was  not  “just  a little  burst 
of  eloquence,”  as  he  had  called  her,  not 
just  a strumpet,  as  he  thought  her,  but 
a woman  now,  beyond  eloquence,  far  dis- 
tant from  the  poppy-fields  of  pleasure. 
She  was  young  enough  for  it  to  be  a vir- 
tue in  her  to  avoid  the  poppy-fields.  She 
was  not  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  learned  the  truth  at  twenty-six,  and 
still  not  to  have  been  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  lies  of  life,  was  something  which 
might  be  turned  to  good  account. 

She  was  sharply  roused,  almost  shocked 
out  of  her  distraction.  Bright  lights  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  front  of  her,  and  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  Corporal  saying: 

“ We’re  here,  ma’am,  where  old  Brink- 
wort  built  a hospital  for  one,  and  that 
one’s  yours,  Mrs.  Byng.” 

He  clucked  to  his  horses  and  they 
slackened.  All  at  once  the  lights  seemed 
to  grow  larger,  and  from  the  garden  of 
Brinkwort’s  house  came  the  sharp  voice 
of  a soldier  saying: 

“Halt!  Who  goes  there?” 

“ A friend,”  was  the  Corporal’s  reply. 

“ Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  coun- 
tersign,” was  brusquely  returned. 

A moment  afterwards  Jasmine  was  in 


the  sweet-smelling  garden,  and  the  lights 
of  the  house  were  flaring  out  upon  her. 

She  heard  at  the  same  time  the  voices 
of  the  sentry  and  of  Corporal  Shorter  in 
low  tones  of  badinage,  and  she  frowned. 

It  was  cruel  that  at  the  door  of  the  dead 
or  the  dying  there  should  be  such  levity. 

All  at  once  a figure  came  between  her 
and  the  light.  Instinctively  she  knew  it 
was  Al’mah. 

“Al’mahl  Al’mah  1”  she  said  painful- 
ly, and  in  a voice  scarce  above  a whisper. 

The  figure  of  the  singing-woman  bent 
over  her  protectingly,  as  it  might  almost 
seem,  and  her  hands  were  caught  in  a 
warm  clasp. 

“Am  I in  time?”  Jasmine  asked,  and 
the  words  came  from  her  in  gasps. 

Al’mah  had  no  repentance  for  her  de- 
ception. She  saw  an  agitation  which 
seemed  to  her  deeper  and  more  real  than 
any  emotion  ever  shown  by  Jasmine,  not 
excepting  the  tragical  night  gt  the  Glen- 
cader  Mine  and  the  morning  of  the  first 
meeting  at  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital.  The 
butterfly  had  become  a thrush  that  sang 
with  a heart  in  its  throat. 

She  gathered  Jasmine’s  eyes  to  her 
own.  It  seemed  as  though  she  never 
would  answer.  To  herself  she  even  said 
why  should  she  hurry,  since  all  was  well, 
since  she  had  brought  the  two  together 
living,  who  had  been  dead  to  each  other 
these  months  past,  and,  more  than  all, 
had  been  of  the  angry  dead?  A little 
more  pain  and  regret  could  do  no  harm, 
but  only  good.  Besides,  now  that  she  was 
face  to  face  with  the  result  of  her  own 
deception,  she  had  a sudden  fear  that  it 
might  go  wrong.  She  had  no  remorse 
for  the  act,  but  only  a faint  apprehen- 
sion of  the  possible  consequences.  Sup- 
pose that  in  the  shock  of  discovery  Jas- 
mine should  throw  everything  to  the 
winds,  and  lose  herself  in  arrant  egotism 
once  more ! Suppose — no,  she  would  sup- 
pose nothing.  She  must  believe  that  all 
she  had  done  was  for  the  best. 

She  felt  how  cold  were  the  small  deli- 
cate hands  in  her  own  strong  warm  fin- 
gers, she  saw  the  frightened  appeal  of  the 
exquisite  haunting  eyes,  and  all  at  once 
realized  the  cause  of  that  agitation — the 
fear  that  death  had  come  without  under- 
standing, that  the  door  had  been  forever 
shut  against  the  answering  voices. 

“You  are  in  time,”  she  said  gently, 
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encouragingly,  and  she  tightened  the 
grasp  of  her  hands. 

As  the  volts  of  an  electric  shock  quiver- 
ing through  a body  are  suddenly  with- 
drawn, and  the  rigidity  becomes  a ghast- 
ly inertness,  so  Jasmine’s  hands,  and  all 
her  body,  seemed  released.  She  felt  as 
though  she  must  fall,  but  she  reasserted 
her  strength,  and  slowly  regained  her 
balance,  withdrawing  her  hands  from 
those  of  Al’mah. 

“ He  is  alive — he  is  alive — he  i9  alive,” 
she  kept  repeating  to  herself  like  one  in 
a dream.  Then  she  added  hastily,  with 
an  effort  to  bear  herself  with  courage: 
“ Where  is  he?  Take  me.” 

Al’mah  motioned,  and  in  a moment 
they  were  inside  the  house.  A sense 
of  something  good  and  comforting  came 
over  Jasmine.  Here  was  an  old,  old 
room  furnished  in  heavy  and  simple 
Dutch  style,  just  as  old  Elias  Brinkwort 
had  left  it.  It  had  the  grave  and  heavy 
hospitableness  of  a picture  of  Teniers  or 
Jan  Steen.  It  had  the  sense  of  home,  the 
welcome  of  the  cradle  and  the  patriarch’s 
chair.  These  were  both  here  as  they  were 
when  Elias  Brinkwort  and  his  people 
went  out  to  join  the  Boer  army  in  the 
hills,  knowing  that  the  verdomte  Rooi- 
nek  would  not  loot  his  house  or  ravage 
has  belongings. 

To  Jasmine’s  eyes,  it  brought  a new 
strange  sense,  as  though  all  at  once  doors 
had  been  opened  up  to  new  sensations  of 
life.  Almost  mechanically,  yet  with  a 
curious  vividness  and  permanency  of 
vision,  her  eyes  drifted  from  the  patri- 
arch’s chair  to  the  cradle  in  the  corner, 
and  that  picture  would  remain  with  her 
till  she  could  see  no  more  at  all.  Un- 
bidden and  unconscious  there  came  upon 
her  lips  a faint  smile,  and  then  a door 
in  front  of  her  was  opened,  and  she  was 
inside  another  room — not  a bedroom  as 
she  had  expected,  but  a room  where  the 
Dutch  simplicity  and  homely  sincerity 
had  been  invaded  by  something  English 
and  military.  This  she  felt  before  her 
eyes  fell  on  a figure  standing  beside  a 
table,  fully  dressed.  Though  shaken  and 
worn,  it  was  a figure  that  had  no  affinity 
with  Death. 

As  she  started  back  Al’mah  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  and  she  found 
herself  facing  Rudyard,  looking  into  his 

eyes. 


Al’mah  had  miscalculated.  She  did  not 
realize  Jasmine  as  she  really  was — like 
one  in  a darkened  room  who  leans  out 
to  the  light  and  sun.  The  old  life,  the 
old  impetuous  egoism,  the  long  years 
of  self  were  not  yet  gone  from  a char- 
acter composite  of  impulse,  vanity,  and 
intensity.  This  had  been  too  daring 
an  experiment  with  one  of  her  nature, 
which  had  within  the  last  few  months 
become  as  strangely,  insistently,  even 
fanatically  honest,  as  it  had  been  elusive 
in  the  past.  In  spite  of  a tremulous  ef- 
fort to  govern  herself  and  see  the  situa- 
tion as  it  really  was — an  effort  of  one 
who  desired  her  good  to  bring  her  and 
Rudyard  together,  the  ruse  itself  became 
magnified  to  monstrous  proportions,  and 
her  spirit  suddenly  revolted.  She  felt 
that  she  had  been  inveigled;  that  what 
should  have  been  her  own  voluntary  act 
of  expiation  and  submission  had  been 
forced  upon  her;  and  pride,  ever  her 
most  secret  enemy,  took  possession  of  her. 

“ I have  been  tricked,”  she  said,  with 
eyes  aflame  and  her  body  trembling. 
“You  have  trapped  me  here!”  There 
was  scorn  and  indignation  in  her  voice. 

He  did  not  move,  but  his  eyes  were 
intent  upon  hers  and  persistently  held 
them.  He  had  been  near  to  death,  and 
his  vision  had  been  more  fully  cleared 
than  hers.  He  knew  that  this  was  the 
end  of  all  or  the  beginning  of  all  things 
for  them  both ; and  though  anger  sudden- 
ly leaped  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he 
kept  it  in  restraint,  the  primitive  thing 
of  which  he  had  had  enough. 

“ I did  not  trick  you,  Jasmine,”  he  an- 
swered, in  a low  voice.  “ The  letter  was 
sent  without  my  knowledge  or  permission. 
Al’mah  thought  she  was  doing  us  both  a 
good  turn.  I never  deceived  you — never.  I 
should  not  have  sent  for  you  in  any  case. 
I heard  you  were  ill  and  I tried  to  get 
up  and  go  to  you ; but  it  was  not  possible. 
Besides,  they  would  not  let  me.  I wanted 
to  go  to  you  again,  because,  somehow,  I 
felt  that  midnight  meeting  in  the  hos- 
pital was  a mistake;  that  it  ended  as  you 
would  not  really  wish  it  to  end.” 

Again,  with  a wonderful  intuition  for 
a man  who  knew  so  little  of  women,  as 
he  thought,  he  had  said  the  one  thing 
which  could  have  cooled  the  anger  that 
drowned  the  overwhelming  gratitude  she 
felt  at  his  being  alive  — overwhelming. 
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in  spito  of  the  fact  that  her  old  mad 
temperament  had  flooded  it  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

He  would  have  gone  to  her — that  was 
what  he  had  said.  In  spite  of  her  conduct 
that  midnight,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Hetmeyer’s  Kopje,  he  would  have  come 
again  to  her!  How,  indeed,  he  must  have 
loved  her;  or  how  magnanimous,  how  im- 
possibly magnanimous,  he  was! 

How  thin  and  worn  he  was,  and  how 
large  the  eyes  were  in  the  face  grown 
hollow  with  suffering!  There  were  lib- 
eral streaks  of  grey  also  at  his  temples, 
and  she  noted  there  was  one  strand  all 
white  just  in  the  centre  of  his  thick 
hair.  A swift  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
her,  making  for  peace,  was,  however, 
sharply  arrested  by  the  look  in  his 
eyes.  It  had  all  the  sombreness  of  re- 
proach— of  immitigable  reproach.  Could 
she  face  that  look  now  and  through  the 
years  to  come?  It  were  easier  to  live 
alone  to  the  end  with  her  own  remorse, 
drinking  the  cup  that  would  not  empty, 
on  and  on,  than  to  live  with  that  look 
in  his  eyes. 

She  turned  her  head  away  from  him. 
Her  glance  suddenly  caught  a sjambok 
lying  along  two  nails  on  the  wall.  His 
eyes  followed  hers,  and  in  the  minds 
of  both  was  the  scene  when  Rudyard 
drove  Krool  into  the  street  under  just 
such  a whip  of  rhinoceros  hide. 

Something  of  the  old  spirit  worked  in 
her  in  spite  of  all.  Idiosyncrasy  may  not 
be  cauterized,  temperament  must  assert 
itself,  or  the  personality  dies.  Was  he  to 
be  her  master — was  that  the  end  of  it  all  ? 
She  had  placed  herself  so  completely  in 
his  power  by  her  wilful  waywardness  and 
errors.  Free  from  blame,  she  would  have 
been  ruler  over  him;  now  she  must  be 
his  slave! 

"Why  did  you  not  use  it  on  me?”  she 
asked,  in  a voice  almost  like  a cry,  though 
it  had  a ring  of  bitter  irony.  " Why  don’t 
you  use  it  now?  Don’t  you  want  to?” 

" You  were  always  so  small  and  beauti- 
ful,” he  answered,  slowly.  "A  twenty- 
stamp  mill  to  crush  a bee!” 

Again  resentment  rose  in  her,  despite 
the  far-off  sense  of  joy  she  had  in  hear- 
ing him  play  with  words.  She  could  for- 
give almost  anything  for  that — and  yet 
she  was  real  and  had  not  merely  the 
dilettante  soul.  But  why  should  he  talk 


as  though  she  was  a fly  and  he  an  eagle! 
Yet  there  was  admiration  in  his  eyes  and 
in  his  words.  She  was  angry  with  her- 
self— and  with  him.  She  was  in  chaos 
again. 

"You  treat  me  like  a child,  you  con- 
descend— ” 

" Oh,  for  God’s  sake — for  God’s  sake!” 
he  interrupted,  with  a sudden  storm  in 
his  face;  but  suddenly,  as  though  by  a 
great  mastery  of  the  will,  he  conquered 
himself,  and  his  face  cleared. 

"You  must  sit  down,  Jasmine,”  he 
said,  hurriedly.  "You  look  tired.  You 
haven’t  got  over  your  illness  yet.” 

He  hastily  stepped  aside  to  get  her  a 
chair,  but  as  he  took  hold  of  it,  he 
stumbled  and  swayed  in  weakness,  born 
of  an  excitement  far  greater  than  her 
own ; for  he  was  thinking  of  the  happiness 
of  two  people,  not  of  the  happiness  of  one ; 
and  he  realized  how  critical  was  this  hour. 

He  had  a grasp  of  the  bigger  things,  and 
his  talk  with  Stafford  of  a few  hours  ago 
was  in  his  mind — a talk  which,  in  its 
brevity,  still  had  had  the  limitlessness  of 
revelation.  He  had  made  a promise  to 
one  of  the  be9t  friends  that  man  — or 
woman — ever  had,  as  he  thought;  and 
he  would  keep  it.  So  he  said  to  him- 
self. Stafford  understood  Jasmine,  and 
Stafford  had  insisted  that  he  be  not 
deceived  by  some  revolt  on  the  part 
of  Jasmine,  which  would  be  the  out- 
come of  her  own  humiliation,  of  her 
own  anger  with  herself  for  all  the 
trouble  she  had  caused.  So  he  said  to 
himself. 

As  he  staggered  with  the  chair  she  im- 
pulsively ran  to  aid.  him. 

"Rudyard,”  she  exclaimed,  with  con- 
cern, "you  must  not  do  that.  You  have 
not  the  strength.  It  is  silly  of  you  to  be 
up  at  all.  I wonder  at  Al’mah  and  the 
doctor!” 

She  pushed  him  to  a big  arm-chair  be- 
side the  table  and  gently  pressed  him 
down  into  the  seat.  He  was  very  weak, 
and  his  hand  trembled  on  the  chair-arm. 
She  reached  out,  as  if  to  take  it;  but, 
as  though  the  act  was  too  forward,  her 
fingers  slipped  to  his  wrist  instead,  and 
she  felt  his  pulse  with  the  gravity  of 
a doctor. 

Despite  his  weakness  a look  of  laughter 
crept  into  his  eyes  and  stayed  there.  He 
had  read  the  little  incident  truly.  Pres- 
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ently,  seeing  the  whiteness  of  his  face 
but  not  the  look  in  his  eyes,  she  turned 
to  the  table,  and  pouring  out  a glass  of 
water  from  a pitcher  there,  held  it  to  his 
lips. 

“Here,  Rudyard,”  she  said,  soothingly, 
“ drink  this.  You  are  faint.  You 
shouldn’t  have  got  up  simply  because  I 
was  coming.” 

As  he  leaned  back  to  drink  from  the 
glass  she  caught  the  gentle  humor  of  his 
look,  begotten  of  the  incident  of  a mo- 
ment before. 

There  was  no  reproach  in  the  strong, 
clear  eye9  of  blue  which  even  wounds  and 
illness  had  not  faded — only  humor,  only 
a hovering  joy,  only  a good-fellowship,  and 
the  look  of  home.  She  suddenly  thought 
of  the  room  from  which  she  had  just 
come,  and  it  seemed,  not  fantastically  to 
her,  that  the  look  in  his  eyes  belonged  to 
the  other  room  where  were  the  patriarch’s 
chair  and  the  baby’s  cradle.  There  was 
no  offending  magnanimity,  no  lofty  com- 
passion in  his  blameless  eyes,  but  a human 
something  which  took  no  account  of  the 
years  that  the  locust  had  eaten,  the  old 
mad,  bad  years,  the  wrong  and  the  9hame 
of  them.  There  was  only  the  look  she  had 
seen  the  day  he  first  visited  her  in  her 
own  home,  when  he  had  played  with  words 
she  had  used  in  the  way  she  adored,  and 
would  adore  till  she  died;  when  he  had 
said,  in  reply  to  her  remark  that  he  would 
turn  her  head,  that  it  wouldn’t  make 
any  difference  to  his  point  of  view  if 
she  did  turn  her  head ! Suddenly  it  was 
all  as  if  that  day  had  come  back,  al- 
though his  then  giant  physical  strength 
had  gone;  although  he  had  been  man- 
gled in  the  power-house  of  which  they 
had  spoken  that  day.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  she  too  had  been  working  in  the 
“ power-house  ” and  had  been  mangled 
also;  for  she  was  but  a thread  of  what 
she  was  then,  but  a wisp  of  golden  straw 
to  the  sheaf  of  the  then  young  golden 
wheat. 

All  at  once,  in  answer  to  the  humor  in 
his  eyes,  to  the  playful  bright  look,  the 
tragedy  and  the  passion  which  had  flown 
out  from  her  old  self  like  the  flame  that 
flares  out  of  an  opened  furnace  door, 
sank  back  again,  the  door  closed,  and 
all  her  senses  were  cooled  as  by  a gentle 
wind. 

Her  eyes  met  his,  and  the  invitation  in 


them  was  like  the  call  of  the  thirsty  har- 
vester in  the  sunburnt  field.  With  an 
abandon  as  startling  as  it  was  real  and 
true  to  her  nature,  she  6ank  down  to 
the  floor  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  at  his  feet.  She  sobbed  deeply, 
softly. 

With  an  exclamation  of  gladness  and 
welcome  he  bent  over  her  and  drew  her 
close  to  him,  and  his  hands  soothed  her 
trembling  shoulders. 

“Peace  is  the  best  thing  of  all,  Jas- 
mine,” he  whispered.  “ Peace !” 

They  were  the  last  words  that  Ian  had 
addressed  to  her.  It  did  not  make  her 
shrink  now  that  both  had  said  to  her 
the  same  thing,  for  both  knew  her,  each 
in  his  own  way,  better  than  she  had  ever 
known  herself;  and  each  had  taught  her 
in  his  own  way,  but  by  what  different 
means  1 

All  at  once,  with  a start,  she  caught 
Rudyard’s  arm  with  a little  spasmodic 
grasp. 

“ I did  not  kill  Adrian  Fellowes,”  she 
said,  like  a child  eager  to  be  absolved  from 
a false  imputation.  She  looked  up  at  him 
simply,  bravely. 

“ Neither  did  I,”  he  answered  gravely, 
and  the  look  in  his  eyes  did  not  change. 
She  noted  that. 

“ I know.  It  was — ” 

She  paused.  What  right  had  she  to 
tdl  I 

“Yes,  we  both  know  who  did  it,”  he 
added.  “Al’raah  told  me.” 

She  hid  her  head  in  her  hands  again, 
while  he  hung  over  her  wisely  waiting 
and  watching. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head,  but  her 
swimming  eyes  did  not  seek  his.  They 
did  not  get  so  high.  After  one  swift 
glance  towards  his  own,  they  dropped  to 
where  his  heart  might  be,  and  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  said: 

“Long  ago  Alice  Tynemouth  said  I 
ought  to  marry  a man  who  would 
master  me.  She  said  I needed  a heavy 
hand  over  me — and  the  shackles  on  my 
wrists.” 

She  had  forgotten  that  these  phrases 
were  her  own;  that  she  had  used  them 
concerning  herself  the  night  before  the 
tragedy. 

“ I think  9he  was  right,”  she  added. 
“ I had  never  been  mastered,  and  I 
was  all  childish  wilfulness  and  vanity. 
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I was  never  worth  while.  You  took 
me  too  seriously,  and  vanity  did  the 
rest.” 

“ You  always  had  genius,”  he  urged 
gently,  “ and  you  were  so  beautiful.” 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully.  “ I 
was  only  an  imitation  always  — only 
a Dresden-china  imitation  of  the  real 
thing  I might  have  been,  if  I had  been 
taken  right  in  time.  I got  wrong  so 
early.  Everything  I said  or  did  was 
mostly  imitation.  It  was  made  up  of 
other  people’s  acts  and  words.  I could 
never  forget  anything  I’d  ever  heard; 
it  drowned  any  real  thing  in  me.  I never 
emerged — never  was  myself.” 

“ You  were  a genius,”  he  repeated 
again.  “ That’s  what  genius  does.  It 
takes  all  that  ever  was  and  makes  it 
new.” 

She  made  a quick  spasmodic  protest  of 
her  hand.  She  could  not  bear  to  have 
him  praise  her.  She  wanted  to  tell  him 
all  that  had  ever  been,  all  that  she  ought 
to  be  sorry  for,  was  sorry  for  now  al- 
most beyond  endurance.  She  wanted 
to  strip  her  soul  bare  before  him;  but 
she  caught  the  look  of  home  in  his 
eyes,  she  was  at  his  knees  at  peace,  and 
what  he  thought  of  her  meant  so  much 
just  now  — in  this  one  hour,  for  this 
one  hour.  She  had  had  such  hard 
travelling,  and  here  was  a rest-place  on 
the  road. 

He  saw  that  her  soul  was  up  in  battle 
again,  but  he  took  her  arms,  and  held 
them  gently,  controlling  her  agitation. 
Presently,  with  a great  sigh,  her  fore- 
head drooped  upon  his  hands.  They  were 
in  a vast  theatre  of  war,  and  they  were 
part  of  it ; but  for  the  moment  sheer  waste 
of  spirit  and  weariness  of  soul  made  peace 
in  a turbulent  heart. 

“ It’s  her  real  self — at  last,”  he  kept 
saying  to  himself.  “ She  had  to  have 
her  chance,  and  she  has  got  it.” 

Outside,  in  a dark  corner  of  the  veran- 
da, Al’mah  was  in  reverie.  She  knew 
from  the  silence  within  that  all  was  well. 
The  deep  peace  of  the  night,  the  thing 
that  was  happening  in  the  house,  gave 
her  a moment’s  surcease  from  her  own 
problem,  her  own  arid  loneliness.  Her 
mind  went  back  to  the  night  when  she 
had  first  sung  “Manassa”  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  music  shimmered  in  her 


brain.  She  essayed  to  hum  some  phrases 
of  the  opera  which  she  had  always 
loved,  but  her  voice  had  no  resonance 
or  vibration.  It  trailed  away  into  a 
whisper. 

“ I can’t  sing  any  more.  What  shall  I 
do  when  the  war  ends?  Or  is  it  that  I 
am  to  end  here  with  the  war?”  she  whis- 
pered to  herself.  . . . Again  reverie 
deepened.  Her  mind  delivered  itself  up 
to  an  obsession.  “No,  I am  not  sorry 
I killed  him,”  she  said  firmly  after  a 
long  time.  “ If  a price  must  be  paid,  I 
will  pay  it.” 

Buried  in  her  thoughts,  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  voices  near  by.  At 
last  they  became  insistent  to  her  ears. 
They  were  the  voices  of  sentries  off  duty 
— the  two  who  had  talked  to  her  earlier 
in  the  evening,  after  Ian  Stafford  had 
left. 

“ This  ain’t  half  bad,  this  night  ain’t,” 
said  one.  “ There’s  a lot  o’  space  in  a 
night  out  here.” 

“ I’d  like  to  be  Hongside  o’  some  one 
I know  out  by  ’Ampstead  ’Eath,”  re- 
joined the  other. 

“I  got  a girl  in  Camden  Town,”  said 
the  First  victoriously. 

“ I got  kids — somewheres,  I expect,” 
rejoined  the  Second  with  a flourish  of 
pride  and  self-assertion. 

“Oh,  a donah’s  enough  for  me!”  re- 
turned the  First. 

“ You’ll  come  to  the  other  when  you 
don’t  look  for  it,  neither,”  declared  his 
friend  in  a voice  of  fatality. 

“You  ain’t  the  only  fool  in  the  world, 
mate,  of  course.  But  ’struth,  I like 
this  business  better.  You’ve  got  a good 
taste  in  your  mouth  in  the  morning 
’ere.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  meet  you  on  ’Ampstead 
’Eath  when  the  war  is  over,  son,”  chal- 
lenged the  Second. 

“ I ain't  ’opin’  and  I ain’t  prophesyin’ 
none  this  ’eat,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 
“ We’ve  got  a bit  o’  ’ell  in  front  of  us 
yet.  I’ll  talk  to  you  when  we’re  in  Lord- 
kop.” 

“ I’ll  talk  to  your  girl  in  Camden 
Town,  if  you  ’appen  to  don’t,”  was  the 
railing  reply. 

“ She  couldn’t  stand  it  not  but  the 
once,”  was  the  retort ; and  then  they 
struck  each  other  with  their  fists  in  rough 
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play,  and  laughed,  and  said  good  night 
in  the  vernacular. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 

UNDER  THE  GUN 

THEY  had  left  him  for  dead  in  a 
dreadful  circle  of  mangled  gunners 
who  had  fallen  back  to  cover  in  a don- 
ga, from  a fire  so  stark  that  it  seemed 
the  hillside  itself  was  discharging  myriad 
bolts  of  death,  as  a water-wheel  throws 
off  its  spray.  No  enemy  had  been  visible, 
but  far  away  in  front — that  front  which 
must  be  taken — there  hung  over  the  ridge 
of  the  hills  veils  of  smoke  like  lace.  Hide- 
ous sounds  tortured  the  air — crackling, 
snapping,  spitting  sounds  like  the  laugh- 
ter of  animals  with  steel  throats.  Never 
was  ill  work  better  done  than  when,  on 
that  radiant  veld,  the  sky  one  vast  tur- 
quoise vault,  beneath  which  quivered  a 
shimmer  of  quicksilver  light,  the  pom- 
poms, the  Mausers,  and  the  shrapnel  of 
Kruger’s  men  mowed  down  Stafford  and 
his  battery,  showered  them,  drowned  them 
in  a storm  of  lead. 

“Alamachtig  ” said  a Rustenburg  dop- 
per  who,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  “ it  was  like 
cutting  alfalfa  with  a sickle!  Down  they 
tumbled,  horses  and  men,  mashed  like 
mealies  in  the  millstones.  A damn  lot  of 
good  horses  was  killed  this  time.  The 
lead-grinders  can’t  pick  the  men  and  leave 
the  horses.  It  was  a verdomte  waste  of 
good  horses.  The  Rooinek  eats  from  a 
bloody  basin  this  day.” 

Alamachtig! 

At  the  moment  Ian  Stafford  fell  the 
battle  was  well  launched.  The  air  was 
shrieking  with  the  misery  of  mutilated 
men  and  horses  and  the  ghoulish  laugh- 
ter of  pompoms.  When  he  went  down 
it  seemed  to  him  that  human  anger 
had  reached  its  fullest  expression.  Of- 
ficers and  men  alike  were  in  a fury  of  de- 
termination and  vengeance.  He  had  seen 
no  fear,  no  apprehension  anywhere,  only 
a defiant  anger  which  acted  swiftly,  cool- 
ly. An  officer  stepped  over  the  lacerated, 
shattered  body  of  a comrade  of  his  mess 
with  the  abstracted  impassiveness  of  one 
who  finds  his  way  over  a puddle  in  the 
road ; and  here  were  puddles  too — puddles 
of  blood.  A gunner  lifted  away  the 
corpse  of  his  nearest  friend  from  the 
trail  and  strained  and  wrenched  at 


his  gun  with  the  intense  concentration 
of  one  who  kneads  dough  in  a trough. 

The  sobbing  agony  of  those  whom  Staf- 
ford had  led  rose  up  from  the  ground 
around  him,  and  voices  cried  to  be  put 
out  of  pain  and  torture.  These  begrimed 
men  around  him,  with  jackets  torn  by  bul- 
lets, with  bandaged  head  stained  with 
blood  or  dragging  leg  which  left  a track 
of  blood  behind,  were  not  the  men  who 
last  night  were  chatting  round  the  camp- 
fires and  making  bets  as  to  where  the 
attack  would  begin  to-day.  % 

Stafford  was  cool  enough,  however.  It 
was  as  though  an  icy  liquid  had  been 
poured  into  his  veins.  He  thought"  more 
clearly  than  he  had  ever  done,  even  in 
those  critical  moments  of  his  past  when 
cool  thinking  wa9  indispensable.  He  saw 
the  mistake  that  had  been  made  in  giving 
his  battery  work  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  with  the  same  result  to  the 
battle;  but  he  also  saw  the  way  out  of 
it,  and  he  gave  orders  accordingly.  When 
the  horses  were  lashed  to  a gallop  to 
take  up  the  new  position,  which,  if  they 
reached,  would  give  them  shelter  against 
this  fiendish  rain  of  lead,  and  also  enable 
them  to  enfilade  the  foe  at  advantage, 
something  suddenly  brought  confusion 
to  his  senses  and  the  clear  thinking 
stopped.  His  being  seemed  to  expand 
suddenly  to  an  enormity  of  chaos  and 
then  as  suddenly  to  shrink,  dwindle, 
and  fall  back  into  a smother — as  though, 
in  falling,  blankets  were  drawn  roughly 
over  his  head  and  a thousand  others  were 
shaken  in  the  air  around  him.  And  both 
were  real  in  their  own  way.  The  thou- 
sand blankets  flapping  in  the  air  were  the 
machine-guns  of  the  foe  following  his 
battery  into  a zone  of  less  dreadful  fire, 
and  the  blankets  that  smothered  him  were 
wrappings  of  unconsciousness  which  save 
us  from  the  direst  agonies  of  body  and 
mind. 

The  last  thing  he  saw,  as  his  eyes,  with 
a final  effort  of  power,  sought  to  escape 
from  this  sudden  confusion,  was  a herd 
of  springboks  flinging  themselves  about 
in  the  circle  of  fire,  caught  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  two  armies,  and,  like  wild 
birds  in  a hurricane,  plunging  here  and 
there  in  flight  and  futile  motion.  As 
unconsciousness  enwrapped  him  the  vision 
of  these  distraught  denizens  of  the  veld 
was  before  his  eyes.  Somehow,  in  a 
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lightning  transformation,  he  became  one 
with  them  and  was  mingled  with  them. 

Time  passed. 

When  his  eyes  opened  again,  slowly, 
heavily,  the  same  vision  was  before  him 
— the  negative  left  on  the  film  of  his 
sight  by  his  last  conscious  glance  at  the 
world. 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
looked  out  over  the  veld.  The  spring- 
boks were  still  distractedly  tossing  here 
and  there,  but  the  army  to  which  he  be- 
longed Jiad  moved  on.  It  was  now  on  its 
way  up  the  hill  lying  between  them  and 
the  Besieged  City.  He  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  this,  for  the  fight  round  him 
had  ceased,  the  storm  had  gone  forward. 
There  was  noise,  great  noise,  but  he  was 
outside  of  it,  in  a kind  of  valley  of  awful 
inactivity.  All  round  him  was  the  debris 
of  a world  in  which  he  had  once  lived 
and  moved  and  worked.  How  many  years 
— or  centuries — was  it  since  he  had  been 
in  that  harvest  of  death  ? There  was  no 
anomaly.  It  was  not  that  time  had 
passed;  it  was  that  his  soul  had  made  so 
far  a journey. 

In  his  sleep  among  the  guns  and  the 
piteous,  mutilated  dead,  he  had  gone  a 
pilgrimage  to  a Distant  Place  and  had 
been  told  the  secret  of  the  world.  Yet 
when  he  first  waked,  it  was  not  in  his 
mind — only  that  confusion  out  of  which 
he  had  passed  to  nothingness  with  the 
vision  of  the  distracted  springboks. 
Suddenly  a torturing  thirst  came,  and 
it  waked  him  fully  to  the  reality  of  it 
all.  He  was  lying  in  his  own  blood,  in 
the  swath  which  the  battle  had  cut. 

His  work  was  done.  This  came  to  him 
slowly,  as  the  sun  clears  away  the  mists 
of  morning.  Something — Some  One  had 
reached  out  and  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, had  summoned  him. 

When  he  had  left  Brinkwort’s  Farm 
yesterday,  it  was  with  a desire  to  live,  to 
do  large  things.  He  and  Rudyard  had 
clasped  hands,  and  Rudyard  had  made 
a promise  to  him,  which  gave  him  hope 
that  the  broken  rooftree  would  be  mended, 
the  shattered  walls  of  home  restored.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  then  that  his  own 
mistake  was  not  irreparable,  and  that  the 
way  was  open  to  peace,  if  not  to  happi- 
ness. 

WThen  he  first  came  to  this  war  he 
had  said,  “ I will  do  this,'’  and,  “ I will  do 


that,”  and  he  had  thought  it  possible  to 
do  it  in  his  own  time  and  because  he 
willed  it.  He  had  put  himself  deliberate- 
ly in  the  way  of  the  Scythe,  and  had 
thrown  himself  into  its  arc  of  death. 

To  have  his  own  way  by  tricking 
Destiny  into  giving  him  release  and  abso- 
lution without  penalty — that  had  been  his 
course.  In  the  hour  when  he  had  ceased 
to  desire  exit  by  breaking  through  the 
wall  and  not  by  the  predestined  door,  the 
reply  of  Destiny  to  him  had  been : “ It  is 
not  for  you  to  choose.”  He  had  wished 
to  drink  the  cup  of  release,  had  reached 
out  to  take  it,  but  presently  had  ceased 
to  wish  to  drink  it.  Then  Destiny  had 
said : “ Here  is  the  dish — drink  it.” 

He  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
staring  light,  and  he  wished  in  a vague 
way  that  he  might  shut  out  the  sounds 
of  the  battle — the  everlasting  boom  and 
clatter,  the  tearing  reverberations.  But 
he  smiled  too,  for  he  realized  that  his 
being  where  he  was  alone  meant  that 
the  army  had  moved  on  over  that  last 
hill;  and  that  there  would  soon  be  the 
Relief  for  which  England  prayed. 

There  was  that  to  the  good ; and  he  had 
taken  part  in  it  all.  His  battery,  a frag- 
ment of  what  it  had  been  when  it  galloped 
out  to  do  its  work  in  the  early  morning, 
had  had  its  glorious  share  in  the  great 
day’s  work. 

He  had  had  the  most  critical  and 
dangerous  task  of  this  memorable  day. 
He  had  been  on  the  left  flank  of  the  main 
body,  and  his  battery  had  suddenly  faced 
a terrific  fire  from  concealed  riflemen  who 
had  not  hitherto  shown  life  at  this  point. 
His  promptness  alone  had  saved  the  bat- 
tery from  annihilation.  His  swift  or- 
ders secured  the  gallant  withdrawal  of  the 
battery  into  a zone  of  comparative  safety 
and  renewed  activity,  while  he  was  left 
with  this  one  abandoned  gun  and  his  slain 
men  and  fellow-officers. 

But  somehow  it  all  suddenly  became 
small  and  distant  and  insignificant  to  his 
senses.  He  did  not  despise  the  work,  for 
it  had  to  be  done.  It  was  big  to  those  who 
lived,  but  in  the  long  movement  of  time 
it  was  small,  distant,  and  subordinate. 

If  only  the  thirst  did  not  torture  him, 
if  only  the  sounds  of  the  battle  were 
less  loud  in  hi9  ears! 
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It  was  so  long  since  he  waked  from 
that  long  sleep,  and  the  world  was  so  full 
of  noises,  the  air  so  arid,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  so  fierce.  Darkness  would  be 
peace.  He  longed  for  darkness. 

He  thought  of  the  spring  that  came 
from  the  rocks  in  the  glen  behind  the 
house,  where  he  was  born  in  Derbyshire. 
He  saw  himself  stooping  down,  kneeling 
to  drink,  his  face,  his  eyes  buried  in  the 
water,  as  he  gulped  down  the  good  stream. 
Then  all  at  once  it  was  no  longer  the 
spring  from  the  rock  in  which  he  laved  his 
face  and  freshened  his  parched  throat;  a 
cool  cheek  touched  his  own,  lips  of  tender 
freshness  swept  his  brow,  silken  hair  with 
a faint  perfume  of  flowers  brushed  his 
temples,  his  head  rested  on  a breast  softer 
than  any  pillow  he  had  ever  known. 

“ Jasmine l”  he  whispered,  with  parched 
lips  and  closed  eyes.  “Jasmine — water,” 
he  pleaded,  and  sank  away  again  into 
that  dream  from  which  he  had  but  just 
wakened. 

It  had  not  been  all  a vision.  Water 
was  here  at  his  tongue,  his  head  was  pil- 
lowed on  a womans  breast,  lips  touched 
his  forehead. 

But  it  was  not  J asmine’s  breast ; it  was 
not  Jasmine's  hand  which  held  the  nozzle 
of  the  water-bag  to  his  parched  lips. 

Through  the  zone  of  fire  a woman  and 
a young  surgeon  had  made  their  way 
from  the  attending  ambulance  that  hov- 
ered on  the  edge  of  battle  to  this  comer 
of  death  in  the  great  battlefield.  It  mat- 
tered not  to  the  enemy,  who  still  remained 
in  the  segment  of  the  circle  where  they 
first  fought,  whether  it  was  man  or  woman 
who  crossed  this  zone  of  fire.  No  heed 
could  be  given  now  to  Red  Cross  work, 
to  ambulance,  nurse,  or  surgeon.  There 
would  come  a time  for  that,  but  not  yet. 
Here  were  two  races  in  a life-and-death 
grip;  and  there  could  be  no  give  and  take 
for  the  wounded  or  the  dead  until  the 
issue  of  the  day  was  closed. 

The  woman  who  had  come  through  the 
zone  of  fire  was  Al’mah.  She  had  no 
right  to  be  where  she  was.  As  a nurse 
her  place  was  not  the  battlefield;  but  she 
had  had  a premonition  of  Stafford's  trag- 
edy, and  in  the  night  had  concealed  her- 
self in  the  blankets  of  an  ambulance  and 
had  been  carried  across  the  veld  to  that 
outer  circle  of  battle  where  wait  those 
who  gather  up  the  wreckage,  who  provide 


the  salvage  of  war.  When  she  was  dis- 
covered there  was  no  other  course  but  to 
allow  her  to  remain;  and  so  it  was  that 
as  the  battle  moved  on  she  made  her  way 
to  where  the  wounded  and  dead  lay. 

A sorely  wounded  officer,  able  with  the 
help  of  a slightly  injured  gunner  to 
get  out  of  the  furnace  of  fire,  had 
brought  word  of  Stafford’s  death;  but  with 
the  instinct  of  those  to  whom  there  come 
whisperings,  visions  of  things,  Al’mah 
felt  she  must  go  and  find  the  man  with 
whose  fate,  in  a way,  her  own  had  been 
linked;  who,  like  herself,  had  been  a 
derelict  upon  the  sea  of  life;  the  grip  of 
whose  hand,  the  look  of  whose  eyes  the 
last  time  she  saw  him,  told  her  that  as 
a brother  loves  90  he  loved  her. 

Hundreds  saw  the  two  make  their  way 
across  the  veld,  across  the  lead -swept 
plain;  but  such  things  in  the  hour  of 
battles  are  commonplaces ; they  are  taken 
as  part  of  the  awful  game.  Neither 
Mauser  nor  shrapnel  nor  Maxim  brought 
them  down  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
abandoned  gun  beside  which  Stafford  lay. 

Yet  only  one  reached  Stafford’s  side, 
where  he  was  stretched  among  his  dead 
comrades.  The  surgeon  stayed  his  course 
at  three-quarters  of  the  distance  to  care 
for  a gunner  whose  mutilations  were 
robbed  of  half  their  horror  by  a courage 
and  a humor  which  brought  quick  tears 
to  Al’mah’s  eyes.  With  both  legs  gone 
the  stricken  fellow  asked  first  for  a match 
lo  light  his  cutty  pipe  and  then  remarked: 

“ The  saint’s  own  luck  that  there  it  was 
with  the  stem  unbroke  to  give  me  aise 
whin  I wanted  itl 

“ Shu  re  I thought  I was  dead,”  he 
added  as  the  surgeon  stooped  over  him, 
“till  I waked  up  and  give  meself  the 
lie,  and  got  a grip  o'  me  pipe,  glory 
be!” 

With  great  difficulty  Al’mah  dragged 
Stafford  under  the  horseless  gun,  left  be- 
hind when  the  battery  moved  on.  Both 
forces  had  thought  that  nothing  could 
live  in  that  grey  - brown  veld,  and  no 
effort  at  first  was  made  to  rescue  or 
take  it.  By  every  law  of  probability 
Al’mah  and  the  young  surgeon  ought  to 
be  lying  dead  with  the  others  who  had 
died,  some  with  as  many  as  twenty  bullet 
wounds  in  their  bodies,  while  the  gunner, 
who  had  served  this  gun  to  the  last  and 
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then,  alone,  had  stood  at  attention  till 
the  lead  swept  him  down,  had  thirty 
wounds  to  his  credit  for  England’s  sake. 
Under  the  gun  there  was  some  shade,  for 
she  threw  over  it  a piece  of  tarpaulin 
and  some  ragged,  blood-stained  jackets 
lying  near — jackets  of  men  whose  wounds 
their  comrades  had  tried  hastily  to  help 
when  the  scythe  of  war  cut  them  down. 

There  was  shade  now,  but  there  was  not 
safety,  for  the  ground  was  spurting  dust 
where  bullets  struck,  and  even  bodies  of 
dead  men  were  dishonored  by  the  insult 
of  new  wounds  and  mutilations. 

Al’mah  thought  nothing  of  safety,  but 
only  of  this  life  which  was  ebbing  away 
beside  her.  She  saw  that  a surgeon  could 
do  nothing,  that  the  hurt  was  internal 
and  mortal;  but  she  wished  him  not  to 
die  until  she  had  spoken  with  him  once 
again  and  told  him  all  there  was  to  tell — 
all  that  had  happened  after  he  left  Brink- 
wort’s  Farm  yesterday. 

She  looked  at  the  drawn  and  blanched 
face  and  asked  herself  if  that  look  of  pain 
and  mortal  trouble  was  the  precursor  of 
happiness  and  peace.  As  she  bathed  the 
forehead  of  the  wounded  man,  it  sudden- 
ly came  to  her  that  here  was  the  only 
tragedy  connected  with  Stafford’s  going: 
his  work  was  cut  short,  his  usefulness 
ended,  his  hand  was  fallen  from  the  lever 
that  lifted  things. 

. She  looked  away  from  the  blanched 
face  to  the  field  of  battle,  towards  the 
sky  above  it.  Circling  above  were  the 
vile  aasvogels,  the  loathsome  birds  which 
followed  the  track  of  war,  watching, 
waiting  till  they  could  swoop  upon  the 
flesh  blistering  in  the  sun.  Instinctively 
she  drew  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  dying 
man,  as  though  to  protect  it  from  the 
evil  flying  things.  She  forced  between 
bis  lips  a little  more  water. 

“ God  make  it  easy !”  she  said. 

A bullet  struck  a wheel  beside  her,  and 
with  a ricochet  passed  through  the  flesh 
of  her  forearm.  A strange  look  came  into 
her  eyes,  suffusing  them.  Was  her  work 
done  also?  Was  she  here  to  find  the 
solution  of  all  her  own  problems — like 
Stafford — like  Stafford?  Stooping,  she 
reverently  kissed  the  bloodless  cheek.  A 
kind  of  exaltation  possessed  her.  There 
was  no  fear  at  all.  She  had  a feeling 
that  he  would  need  her  on  the  journey 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  there  was 


no  one  else  who  could  help  him  now. 
Who  else  was  there  beside  herself — and 
Jigger? 

Where  was  Jigger?  What  had  become 
of  Jigger?  He  would  surely  have  been 
with  Stafford  if  he  had  not  been  hurt  or 
killed.  It  was  not  like  Jigger  to  be  ab- 
sent when  Stafford  needed  him. 

She  looked  out  from  under  the  gun,  as 
though  expecting  to  find  him  coming — to 
see  him  somewhere  on  this  stricken  plain. 

As  she  did  so  she  saw  the  young  surgeon, 
who  had  stayed  to  help  the  wounded 
gunner,  stumbling  and  lurching  towards 
the  gun,  hands  clasping  his  side,  and  head 
thrust  forward  in  an  attitude  of  tense 
expectation,  as  though  there  was  a goal 
which  must  be  reached. 

An  instant  later  she  was  outside  hasten- 
ing towards  him.  A bullet  spat  at  her  feet, 
another  cut  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  but  all 
she  saw  was  the  shambling  figure  of  the 
man  who,  but  a few  minutes  before,  was 
so  flexible  and  alert  with  life,  eager  to 
relieve  the  wounds  #of  those  who  had 
fallen.  Now  he  also  was  in  dire  need. 

She  had  almost  reached  him  when,  with 
a stiff  jerk  sideways  and  an  angular  as- 
sertion of  the  figure,  he  came  to  the 
ground  like  a log,  ungainly  and  rigid. 

“ They  got  me ! I’m  hit — twice,”  he 
said,  with  grey  lips ; with  eyes  that  stared 
at  her  and  through  her  to  something  be- 
yond; but  he  spoke  in  an  abrupt,  pro- 
fessional, commonplace  tone.  “ Shrapnel 
and  Mauser,”  he  added,  his  hands  pro- 
tecting the  place  where  the  shrapnel  had 
found  him.  His  staring  blue  eyes  took 
on  a dull  cloud,  and  his  whole  figure 
seemed  to  sink  and  shrink  away.  As 
though  realizing  and  resisting,  if  not  re- 
senting this  dissolution  of  his  forces,  his 
voice  rang  out  querulously,  and  his  head 
made  dogmatic  emphasis. 

“ They  oughtn’t  to  have  done  it,”  the 
petulant  voice  insisted.  “ I wasn’t  fight- 
ing.” Suddenly  the  voice  trailed  away, 
and  all  emphasis,  accent,  and  articulation 
passed  from  the  sentient  figure.  Yet  his 
lips  moved  once  again.  “Ninety -nine 
Adelphi  Terrace  — first  floor,”  he  said 
mechanically,  and  said  no  more. 

As  mechanically  as  he  had  spoken, 
Al’mah  repeated  the  last  words.  “ Ninety  - 
nine  Adelphi  Terrace,  first  floor,”  she  said 
slowly. 

They  were  chambers  next  to  those 
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where  Adrian  Fellowes  had  lived  and 
died.  She  shuddered. 

“ So  he  was  not  married,”  she  said  re- 
flectively, as  she  left  the  lifeless  body  and 
went  back  to  the  gun  where  Stafford  lay. 

Her  arm  through  which  the  bullet  had 
passed  was  painful,  but  she  took  no  heed 
of  it.  Why  should  she?  Hundreds,  may- 
be thousands,  were  being  killed  off  there 
in  the  hills.  She  saw  nothing  except  the 
debris  of  Ian  Stafford’s  life  drifting  out 
to  the  shoreless  sea. 

He  lived  still,  but  remained  uncon- 
scious, and  she  did  not  relax  her  vigil. 
As  she  watched  and  waited,  the  words  of 
the  young  surgeon  kept  ringing  in  her 
ears,  a monotonous  discord,  “ Ninety- 
nine  Adelphi  Terrace — first  floor!”  Be- 
hind it  all  was  the  music  of  the  song 
she  had  sung  at  Kudyard  Byng’s  house 
the  evening  of  the  day  Adrian  Fellowes 
had  died — “ More  was  lost  at  Mohacks - 
fi  eld” 

The  stupefaction  that  comes  with  trag- 
edy crept  over  her.  As  the  victim  of  an 
earthquake  sits  down  amid  vast  ruins 
where  the  dead  lie  unnumbered,  speech- 
less and  heedless,  so  she  sat  and  watched 
the  face  of  the  man  beside  her  and  was 
not  conscious  that  the  fire  of  the  armies 
was  slackening,  that  bullets  no  longer 
spattered  the  veld  or  struck  the  gun 
where  she  sat;  that  the  battle  had  been 
slowly  carried  over  the  hills. 

In  time  help  would  come,  so  she  must 
wait.  At  least  she  had  kept  Stafford 
alive.  So  far  her  journey  through  Hades 
had  been  justified.  He  would  have  died 
had  it  not  been  for  the  water  and  brandy 
she  had  forced  between  his  lips,  for  the 
shade  in  which  he  lay  beneath  the  gun. 
In  the  end  they  would  come  and  gather 
the  dead  and  wounded.  When  the  battle 
was  over  they  would  come,  or,  maybe,  be- 
fore it  was  over. 

But  through  how  many  hours  had  there 
been  the  sickening  monotony  of  artillery 
and  rifle  fire,  the  bruit  of  angry  metal, 
in  which  the  roar  of  angrier  men  was  no 
more  than  a discord  in  the  guttural  har- 
mony. Her  senses  became  almost  dead- 
ened under  the  strain.  Her  cheeks  grew 
thinner,  her  eyes  took  on  a fixed  look. 
She  seemed  like  one  in  a dream.  She 
was  only  conscious  in  an  isolated  kind  of 
way.  Louder  than  all  the  noises  of  the 
clanging  day  was  the  beating  of  her  heart. 


Her  very  body  seemed  to  throb,  the  pulses 
in  her  temples  were  like  hammers  hurting 
her  brain. 

At  last  she  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  horses’  hoofs. 

So  the  service  corps  were  coming  at 
last  to  take  up  the  wounded  and  bury  the 
dead.  There  were  so  many  dead,  so  few 
wounded. 

The  galloping  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  was  now  as  loud  as  thunder  almost.  It 
stopped  short.  She  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 
Her  vigil  was  ended.  Stafford  was  still 
alive.  There  was  yet  a chance  for  him 
to  know  that  friends  were  with  him  at 
the  last,  and  also  what  had  happened  at 
Brinkwort’s  Farm  after  he  had  left  yes- 
terday. 

She  leaned  out  to  see  her  rescuers.  A 
cry  broke  from  her.  Here  was  one  man 
frantically  hitching  a pair  of  artillery 
horses  to  the  gun  and  swearing  fiercely 
in  the  Taal  as  he  did  so. 

The  last  time  she  had  seen  that  khaki 
hat,  long,  threadbare  frock-coat,  huge 
Hessian  boots,  and  red  neckcloth  was  at 
Brinkwort’s  Farm.  The  last  time  she  had 
seen  that  malevolent  face  was  when  its 
owner  was  marched  away  from  Brink- 
wort’s Farm  yesterday. 

It  was  Krool. 

An  instant  later  she  had  dragged  Staf- 
ford out  from  beneath  the  gun,  for  it 
was  clear  that  the  madman  intended  to 
ride  off  with  it. 

When  Krool  saw  her  first  he  was  fasten- 
ing the  last  hook  of  the  traces  with  swift, 
trained  fingers.  He  stood  dumfounded 
for  a moment.  The  superstitious,  half- 
mystical  thing  in  him  came  trembling  to 
his  eyes ; then  he  saw  Stafford’s  body,  and 
he  realized  the  situation.  A look  of  sav- 
age hatred  came  into  his  face,  and  he 
made  a step  forward  with  sudden  impulse, 
as  though  he  would  spring  upon  Stafford. 
His  hand  was  upon  a knife  at  his  belt. 
But  the  horses  plunged  and  strained,  and 
he  saw  in  the  near  distance  a troop  of 
cavalry. 

With  an  obscene  malediction  at  the 
inert  body,  he  sprang  upon  a horse.  A 
sjambok  swung,  and  with  a snort,  which 
was  half  a groan,  the  trained  horses 
sprang  forward. 

“ The  Kooinek’s  gun  for  Oom  Paul,” 
he  shouted  back  over  his  shoulder. 

Most  prisoners  would  have  been  eon- 
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tent  to  escape  and  save  their  skins,  but  a 
more  primitive  spirit  lived  in  Krool. 
Escape  was  not  enough  for  him.  Since 
he  had  been  foiled  at  Brinkwort’s  Farm 
and  could  not  reach  Rudyard  Byng;  since 
he  would  be  shot  the  instant  he  was 
caught  after  his  escape — if  he  was  caught 
— he  would  do  something  to  gall  the  pride 
of  the  verdomte  English.  The  gun  which 
the  Boers  had  not  dared  to  issue  forth 
and  take,  which  the  British  could  not 
rescue  without  heavy  loss  while  the  bat- 
tle was  at  its  height — he  would  ride  it 
over  the  hills  into  the  Boers’  camp. 

There  was  something  so  grotesque  in 
the  figure  of  the  half  - caste,  with  his 
dopper  coat  flying  behind  him  as  the 
horses  galloped  away,  that  a wan  smile 
came  to  Al’mah’s  lips.  With  Stafford  at 
her  feet  in  the  staring  sun  she  yet  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  man,  the 
horses,  and  the  gun.  And  not  APmah 
alone  shaded  and  strained  eyes  to  follow 
the  tumbling,  bouncing  gun.  Rifles,  Max- 
ims, and  pom-poms  opened  fire  upon  it.  It 
sank  into  a hollow  and  was  partially  lost 
to  sight;  it  rose  again  and  jerked  forward, 
the  dust  rising  behind  it  like  surf.  It 
swayed  and  swung,  as  the  horses  wildly 
took  the  incline  of  the  hills,  Krool’s 
sjambok  swinging  above  them;  it  strug- 
gled with  the  forces  that  dragged  it 
higher  and  higher  up,  as  though  it  were 
human,  and  understood  that  it  was  a 
British  gun  being  carried  into  the  Boer 
lines. 

At  first  a battery  of  the  Boers,  fighting 
a rear-guard  action,  had  also  fired  on  it, 
but  the  gunners  saw  quickly  that  a single 
British  gun  was  not  likely  to  take  up  an 
advance  position  and  attack  alone,  and 
their  fire  died  away.  Thinking  only  that 
some  daring  Boer  was  doing  the  thing 
with  a thousand  odds  against  him,  they 
roared  approval  as  the  gun  came  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Though  the  British  poured  a terrific 
fire  after  the  flying  battery  of  one  gun, 
there  was  something  so  splendid  in  the 
episode;  the  horses  were  behaving  so  gal- 
lantly,— horses  of  one  of  their  own  bat- 
teries daringly  taken  by  Krool  under  the 
noses  of  the  force — that  there  was  scarcely 
a man  vrho  was  not  glad  when,  at  last,  the 
gun  made  a sudden  turn  at  a kopje,  and 
was  lost  to  sight  within  the  Boer  lines, 
leaving  behind  it  a little  cloud  of  dust. 


Tommy  Atkins  had  his  uproarious  joke 
about  it,  but  there  was  one  man  who 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief  when  he  heard 
of  it.  That  was  Barry  Whalen.  He  had 
every  reason  to  be  glad  that  Krool  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  Rudyard  Byng 
would  see  him  no  more.  Sitting  beside 
the  still  unconscious  Ian  Stafford  on  the 
veld,  Al’mah’s  reflections  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Barry  Whalen. 

With  the  flight  of  Krool  and  the  gun 
came  the  end  of  Al’mah’s  vigil.  The 
troop  of  cavalry  which  galloped  out  to 
her  was  followed  by  the  Red  Cross 
wagons. 

CHAPTER  XXXVm 

“ PHEIDIPPIDES  ” 

AT  dawn,  when  the  veld  breathes 
odors  of  a kind  pungency  and  fra- 
grance, which  only  those  know  who  have 
made  it  their  bed  and  friend,  the  end 
came  to  the  man  who  had  lain  under 
the  gun. 

“ Pheidippides !”  the  dying  Stafford 
said,  with  that  touch  of  humor  which 
had  ever  been  his.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  Greek  runner  who  brought  the  news 
of  victory  to  Athens  and  fell  dead  as  he 
told  it. 

It  almost  seemed  from  the  look  on 
Stafford’s  face  that,  in  very  truth,  he 
was  laying  aside  the  impedimenta  of  the 
long  march  and  the  battle,  to  carry  the 
news  to  that  army  of  the  brave  in  Wal- 
halla  who  had  died  for  England  before 
they  knew  that  victory  was  hers. 

“ Pheidippides,”  he  repeated,  and  Rud- 
yard Byng,  whose  eyes  were  so  much 
upon  the  door,  watching  and  waiting  for 
some  one  to  come,  pressed  his  hand  and 
said:  “You  know  the  best,  Stafford.  So 
many  didn’t.  They  had  to  go  before 
they  knew.” 

“ I have  my  luck,”  Stafford  replied,  but 
there  was  a wistful  look  in  his  face. 

His  eyes  slowly  closed,  and  he  lay  so 
motionless  that  Al’mah  and  Rudyard 
thought  he  had  gone.  He  scarcely  seemed 
to  notice  when  Al’mah  took  the  hand  that 
Rudyard  had  held,  and  the  latter,  with 
quick,  noiseless  steps,  left  the  room. 

What  Rudyard  had  been  watching  and 
waiting  for  was  come. 

Jasmine  was  at  the  door.  His  message 
had  brought  her  in  time. 
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“Is  it  dangerous?”  she  asked,  with  a 
face  where  tragedy  had  written  self- 
control. 

“ As  bad  as  can  be,”  he  answered.  “ Go 
in  and  speak  to  him,  J asinine.  It  ’ll  help 
him.” 

He  opened  the  door  softly.  As  Jas- 
mine entered,  Al’mah,  with  a glance  of 
pity  and  friendship  at  the  face  upon  the 
bed,  passed  into  another  room. 

There  was  a cry  in  Jasmine’s  heart, 
but  it  did  not  reach  her  lips. 

She  stole  to  the  bed  and  laid  her  fingers 
upon  the  hand  lying  white  and  still  upon 
the  coverlet. 

At  once  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
opened.  This  was  a touch  that  would 
reach  to  the  farthest  borders  of  his  being 
— would  bring  him  back  from  the  Im- 
mortal Gates.  Through  the  mist  of  his 
senses  he  saw  her.  He  half  raised  him- 
self. She  pillowed  his  head  on  her  breast. 
He  smiled.  A light  transfigured  his  face. 

“All’s  well,”  he  said  with  a long  sigh, 
and  his  body  sank  slowly  down. 

“ Ian,  Ian !”  she  cried,  but  she  knew 
that  he  could  not  hear. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  ROAD  IS  CLEAR 

THE  Army  had  moved  on  over  the  hills, 
into  the  valley  of  death  and  glory, 
across  the  parched  veld  to  the  town  of 
Lordkop,  where  an  emaciated,  ragged 
garrison  had  kept  faith  with  all  the 
heroes  from  Caractacus  to  Nelson. 
Courageous  legions  had  found  their  way 
to  the  petty  dorp,  with  its  corrugated 
iron  roofs;  its  dug-outs,  its  improvised 
forts,  its  fever  hospitals,  its  Treasure 
House  of  Britain,  where  she  guarded  the 
jewels  of  her  honor. 

The  menace  of  the  hills  had  passed, 
heroes  had  welcomed  heroes  and  drunk 
the  cup  of  triumph;  but  far  back  in  the 
valleys  beyond  the  hills  from  which  the 
army  had  come,  there  were  those  who 
must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling,  the 
wine  of  loss. 

As  the  trumpets  of  victory  attended 
the  steps  of  those  remnants  of  brigades 
which  met  the  remnants  of  a glorious 
garrison  in  the  streets  of  Lordkop,  drums 
of  mourning  conducted  the  steps  of  those 
who  came  to  bury  the  dust  of  one  who 
had  called  himself  “ Pheidippides  ” as  he 


left  the  Day  Path  and  took  the  Night 
Road. 

Gun-carriage  and  reversed  arms  and 
bay  charger,  faithful  comrades  with  bent 
heads,  the  voice  of  victory  over  the  grave 
— “ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ” — 
the  volleys  of  honor,  the  proud  salut  of 
the  brave  to  the  vanished  brave,  the 
quivering  farewells  of  the  few  who  turn 
away  from  the  fresh-piled  earth  with 
their  hearts  dragging  behind  — all  had 
been;  and  all  had  gone.  Evening  de- 
scended upon  the  veld  with  a golden 
radiance  that  soothed  like  prayer. 

By  the  open  window  at  the  foot  of 
a bed  in  the  Stay  Awhile  Hospital  a 
woman  gazed  into  the  saffron  splendor 
with  an  intentness  which  seemed  to  make 
all  her  body  listen.  Both  melancholy  and 
purpose  marked  the  attitude  of  the  figure. 

A voice  from  the  bed  at  the  foot  of 
which  she  stood  drew  her  gaze  away  from 
the  sunset  sky  to  meet  the  bright,  troubled 
eyes. 

“ What  is  it,  Jigger?”  the  woman  asked 
gently,  and  she  looked  to  see  that  the 
framework  which  kept  the  bedclothes 
from  a shattered  leg  was  properly  in  its 
place. 

“ ’E  done  a lot  for  me,”  was  the  reply. 
“ A lot  *e  done,  and  I dun’no’  how  I’ll  git 
along  now.” 

There  was  great  hopelessness  in  the 
tone. 

“He  told  me  you  would  always  have 
enough  to  help  you  get  on,  Jigger.  He 
thought  of  all  that.” 

44  ’Ere,  oh,  ’ere  it  ain’t  that,”  the  lad 
said  in  a sudden  passion  of  protest,  the 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes.  “It  ain’t 
that!  Wot’s  money,  when  your  friend 
wot  give  it  ain’t  ’ere!  I never  done 
nothing  for  ’im — that’s  wot  I feel.  Noth- 
ing at  all  for  ’im.” 

“ You  are  wrong,”  was  the  soft  reply. 
“ He  told  me  only  a few  days  ago  that 
you  were  like  a loaf  of  bread  in  the  cup- 
board— good  for  all  the  time.” 

The  tears  left  the  wide  blue  eyes. 
“Did  ’e  say  that — did  ’e?”  he  asked,  and 
when  she  nodded  and  smiled,  he  added, 
“’E’s  ’appy  now,  ain’t  ’e?”  His  look 
questioned  her  eagerly. 

For  an  instant  she  turned  and  gazed 
at  the  9unset,  and  her  eyes  took  on  a 
strange  mystical  glow.  A color  came  to 
her  face,  as  though  from  strong  flush  of 
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feeling,  then  she  turned  to  him  again, 
and  answered  steadily: 

“Yes,  he  is  happy  now.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  the  lad  asked 
with  awe  in  his  face,  for  he  believed  in 
her  utterly.  Then,  without  waiting  for 
her  to  answer,  he  added : “ Is  it  you  hear 
him  say  so,  as  I hear  you  singin’  in  my 
sleep  sometimes — singin’,  singin’,  as  you 
did  at  Glencader,  that  first  time  I ever 
’eerd  you?  Is  it  the  same  as  me  in  my 
sleep?” 

“ Yes,  it  is  like  that — just  like  that,” 
she  answered,  taking  his  hand,  and  hold- 
ing it  with  a motherly  tenderness. 

“ Ain’t  you  never  goin’  to  sing  again  ?” 
he  added. 

She  was  silent,  looking  at  him  almost 
abstractedly. 

“ This  war  ’ll  be  over  pretty  soon  now,” 
he  continued,  “ and  we’ll  all  have  to  go 
back  to  work.” 

“ Isn’t  this  work  ?”  Al’mah  asked  with 
a smile,  which  had  in  it  something  of  her 
old  whimsical  self. 

“ It  ain’t  play,  and  it  ain’t  work,”  he 
answered  with  a sage  frown  of  intel- 
lectual effort.  “ It’s  a cut  above  ’em 
both — that’s  my  fancy.” 

“ It  would  seem  like  that,”  was  the 
response.  “ What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  get  back  to  England?”  she 
inquired. 

“ I thought  I’d  ask  you  that,”  he  re- 
plied anxiously.  “ Couldn’t  I be  a scene- 
shifter  or  somefink  at  the  opery  w’ere 
you  sing?” 

“J’m  going  to  sing  again,  am  I?”  she 
asked. 

“ You’d  have  to  be  busy,”  he  protested 
admiringly. 

“Yes,  111  have  to  be  busy,”  she  re- 
plied, her  voice  ringing  a little,  “and 
we’ll  have  to  find  a way  of  being  busy 
together.” 

“ His  gryce ’d  like  that,”  he  responded. 

She  turned  her  face  slowly  to  the 
evening  sky,  where  grey  clouds  became 
silver  and  piled  up  to  a summit  of  light. 
She  was  silent  for  a long  time. 

“If  work  won’t  cure,  nothing  will,” 
she  said  in  a voice  scarce  above  a whis- 
per. Her  body  trembled  a little,  and  her 
eyes  closed,  as  though  to  shut  out  some- 
thing that  pained  her  sight. 

“ I wish  you’d  sing  somethin’ — same  as 
you  did  that  night  at  Glencader,  about 


the  green  hill  far  away,”  whispered  the 
little  trumpeter  from  the  bed. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment  medi- 
tatively, then  shook  her  head,  and  turned 
again  to  the  light  in  the  evening  sky. 

“P’raps  she’s  makin’  up  a new  song,” 
Jigger  said  to  himself. 

On  a kopje  overlooking  the  place 
where  Ian  Stafford  had  been  laid  to 
sleep  to  the  call  of  the  trumpets,  two 
people  sat  watching  the  sun  go  down. 
Never  in  the  years  that  had  gone  had 
there  been  such  silence  between  them 
as  they  sat  together.  Words  had  been 
the  clouds  in  which  the  lightning  of 
their  thoughts  had  been  lost;  they  had 
been  the  disguises  in  which  the  truth 
of  things  masqueraded.  They  had  not 
dared  to  be  silent,  lest  the  truth  should 
stalk  naked  before  them.  Silence  would 
have  revealed  their  unhappiness ; they 
would  not  have  dared  to  look  closely  and 
deeply  into  each  other’s  faces,  lest 
revelation  should  force  them  to  say, 
“It  has  been  a mistake;  let  us  end  it.” 
So  they  had  talked  and  talked  and 
acted,  and  yet  had  done  nothing  and 
been  nothing. 

Now  they  were  silent,  because  they  had 
tossed  into  the  abyss  of  Time  the  cup  of 
trembling,  and  had  drunk  of  the  chalice 
of  peace.  Over  the  grave  into  which, 
this  day,  they  had  thrown  the  rock-roses 
and  sprigs  of  the  karoo  bush,  they  had, 
in  silence,  made  pledges  to  each  other, 
that  life’s  disguises  should  be  no  more 
for  them;  that  the  door  should  be  wide 
open  between  the  chambers  where  their 
souls  dwelt,  each  in  its  own  pension 
of  being,  with  its  own  individual  sense, 
but  with  the  same  light,  warmth,  and 
nutriment,  and  with  the  free  confidence 
which  exempts  life  from  its  confessions. 
There  should  be  no  hidden  things  any 
more. 

There  was  a smile  on  the  man’s  face 
as  he  looked  out  over  the  valley.  With 
this  day  had  come  triumph  for  the  flag 
he  loved,  for  the  land  where  he  was 
bom,  and  the  beginning  of  peace  for 
the  land  where  he  had  worked,  where 
he  had  won  his  great  fortune.  He  had 
helped  to  make  this  land  what  it  was, 
and  in  battle  he  had  helped  to  save  it 
from  disaster. 

But  there  had  come  another  victory — 
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the  victory  of  Home.  The  coincidence  of 
all  the  vital  values  had  come  in  one  day, 
almost  in  one  hour. 

Smiling,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
delicate  fingers  of  the  woman  beside 
him,  as  they  rested  upon  her  knee.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  him  with  an  un- 
derstanding which  is  the  beginning  of 
all  happiness;  and  a color  came  to  her 
cheeks  such  as  he  had  not  seen  there 
for  more  days  than  he  could  count.  Her 
smile  answered  his  own,  but  her  eyes  had 
a sadness  which  would  never  wholly  leave 
them.  When  he  had  first  seen  those  eyes 
he  had  thought  them  the  most  honest 
he  had  ever  known.  Looking  at  them 
now,  with  confidence  restored,  he  thought 
again  as  he  had  that  night  at  the  opera 
the  year  of  the  Raid. 

“It’s  all  before  us  still,  Jasmine,”  he 
said  with  a ring  of  purpose  and  a great 
gentleness  in  his  tone. 

Her  hand  trembled,  the  shadows  deep- 
ened in  her  eyes,  but  determination  gath- 
ered at  her  lips. 

Some  long-cherished,  deferred  resolve 
reasserted  itself. 

“But  I cannot — oh,  I cannot  go  on 
until  you  know  all.  Rudyard,  and  then 

[the 


you  may  not  wish  to  go  on,”  she  said. 
Her  voice  shook,  and  the  color  went 
from  her  lips.  “ I must  be  honest  now — 
at  last — about  everything.  I want  to  tell 
you — ■” 

He  got  to  his  feet.  Stooping,  he 
raised  her,  and  looked  her  squarely  in 
the  eyes. 

“Tell  me  nothing,  Jasmine,”  he  said. 
Then  he  added  in  a voice  of  finality, 
“ There  is  nothing  to  tell.”  Holding  both 
her  hands  tight  in  one  of  his  own,  he 
put  his  fingers  on  her  lips. 

“A  fresh  start  for  a long  race  — the 
road  is  clear,”  he  said  firmly. 

Looking  into  his  eyes,  she  knew  that 
he  read  her  life  and  soul,  that  in  his  deep 
primitive  way  he  understood  her  as  she 
had  been  and  as  she  was,  and  yet  was  con- 
tent to  go  on.  Her  head  drooped  upon 
his  breast. 

A trumpet-call  rang  out  piercingly 
sweet  across  the  valley.  It  echoed  and 
echoed  away  among  the  hills. 

He  raised  his  head  to  listen.  Pride, 
vision,  and  power  were  in  his  eyes. 

“It’s  all  before  us  still.  Jasmine,”  he 
said  again. 

Her  fingers  tightened  on  his. 

END.] 


The  Common  Lot 

BY  LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 

I AM  so  little  that  the  gods  go  by, 

And  leave  me  to  my  house,  my  garden-plot. 

My  clump  of  jonquils  in  a windy  spot. 

I tend  the  herbs;  I look  up  at  the  sky. 

As  great  a thing  am  I as  e’er  drew  breath. — 

The  gray,  hushed  steps  of  them  that  bore  from  here 
My  lovely  ones,  still  ring  within  mine  ear. — 

Yea,  great  enough  to  have  been  hurt  by  Death! 
Nothing  I reckon  of  the  pomps  of  men; 

I am  too  little  for  a sword,  a crown; 

I tend  the  herbs;  I look  up  at  the  sky; 

And  every  spring  my  jonquils  blow  again, 

Yellow  and  windy  as  the  lights  of  town. 

I am  so  hurt,  so  hurt,  that  I would  die! 
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The  Little  Wet  Foot 

BY  WILLIAM  GILMORE  BEYMER 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II 


THE  Cape  Fear  River,  Wilmington’s 
waterway,  empties  into  the  sea  on 
the  west  side  of  Smith’s  Island, 
whose  southernmost  extremity  forms  Cape 
Fear.  There  are  the  most  dangerous 
shoals,  but  there,  too,  was  the  least  dan- 
gerous wing  of  the  Yankee  fleet.  Be- 
tween Smith’s  Island  and  Confederate 
Point — the  tongue  of  mainland  betwixt 
the  river  and  the  sea — flows  the  New 
Inlet,  which  pierces  the  river’s  eastern 
side  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  cape.  Here  in  the  New  Inlet  is 
freer  water,  and  — a more  powerful 
fleet.  The  Federal  squadron  of  more 
than  thirty  ships  stretched  in  a great 
double  crescent  from  below  the  river’s 
mouth,  out  around  the  Frying  Pan 
Shoals,  to  above  the  New  Inlet.  In  the 
outer  crescent  were  the  Federal  navy’s 
fastest  ships.  The  two  horns  of  the 
inner  crescent  hugged  the  dangerous 
shore  as  closely  as  they  dared,  but  the 
swift,  light  - draught  blockade  - runners 
dared  hug  it  a little  closer;  and  so  be- 
tween the  innermost  Federal  ship  and  the 
shore  lay  the  royal  road  to  fortune.  Yet 
no  easy  road,  for  old  Bo’s’n  Ben  had 
helped  set  fire  to  his  last  ship,  too  closely 
pressed  and  driven  ashore  by  its  pur- 
suers, and  Selfridge  had  been  one  of  the 
only  boat’s  crew  to  escape  from  a runner 
that  sank  under  a rain  of  Federal  shells. 

That  night  we  saw  the  sun  go  down 
behind  the  Carol  inas.  When  the  Saracen 
turned  south  we  all  knew  for  the  first 
time  that  we  were  above  the  Cape  Fear, 
and  therefore  that  Captain  Titus  had 
determined  to  essay  the  passage  of  the 
New  Inlet.  There  was  no  moon,  and 
the  wind-driven  cloud-wrack  made  a mock 
of  any  starlight.  Except  that  the  sea 
was  rising,  no  night  could  have  been, 
for  us,  more  ideal.  There  still  was  a run 
of  thirty  miles  down  the  coast,  and  the 
Saracen,  now  at  full  speed,  swept  down 
upon  whatever  fate  awaited  us. 


But  for  the  carefully  shielded  binnacle- 
lamp,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a pin- 
point of  light  to  be  seen  on  board.  Since 
leaving  the  Gulf  Stream  the  wind  had 
been  by  contrast  bitterly  cold;  in  spite 
of  one  of  Uncle  Cameron’s  pea-jackets 
(on  me  its  skirts  all  but  trailed  the 
decks),  and  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of 
the  funnel,  in  whose  lee  I crouched, 
my  teeth  chattered;  but  I kept  a sharp 
lookout  ahead  and  out  to  sea.  A long 
hour  passed.  Then  I heard  the  door 
of  the  chart-house  close,  and  recognized 
Uncle  Cameron  as  he  came  hurrying  aft. 

“ Come,  Richard,”  he  called,  softly,  “ I 
had  almost  forgotten  my  passengers.” 
In  the  fast-rising  sea  the  Saracen  both 
pitched  and  rolled;  I was  secretly  glad 
when  Uncle  Cameron  grasped  me  firmly 
by  the  arm  as  we  made  a difficult  way 
along  the  deck.  From  the  unseen  shore 
came  the  ceaseless  boom  and  rumble  of 
great  breakers  piling  in  upon  the  miles 
of  hard-packed  sand. 

So  dark  it  was  that  we  were  close  be- 
fore we  saw  her  — Anne  Mackeel ; she 
stood  alone  at  the  very  stern,  her  feet 
wide  apart,  her  body  swaying  with  every 
roll  of  the  ship;  she  seemed  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  place,  urging  the  Saracen 
on.  “Come,  Anne,”  my  uncle  called. 
He  put  his  arm  about  her  and,  driving 
me  before  him,  hurried  us  down  the 
companionway  into  the  cabin.  “You 
will  both  stay  here,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens,” he  said,  speaking  rapidly,  “ until 
I come  or  send  for  you.  We  may  meet 
a Yankee  ship  and  be  fired  upon  at  any 
moment  now.”  He  glanced  at  the  chro- 
nometer. “ In  thirty  minues  we  should 
be  inside  their  fleet.”  He  gave  me  a 
half-wistful  smile.  “ Take  care  of  her. 
Richard!  Good-by,  Anne!”  he  said; 
then  hurried  up  the  stair.  I could  have 
wept  with  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment. There  would  be  firing,  surely! — 
and  I not  on  deck  to  see;  instead  I was 
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shut  into  the  cabin  with  a woman!  It 
was  almost  more  than  I could  bear! 

The  Saracen , being  in  many  other  re- 
spects built  like  a ship  of  war,  had  a cabin 
similar  to  a small  ward-room  (and  such 
ray  uncle  insisted  upon  calling  it),  into 
which  there  opened  three  individual  cab- 
ins (or  state-rooms,  as  the  Americans 
say),  the  captain’s  aft,  across  the  entire 
stern;  forward,  the  chief  engineer’s  and 
the  first  officer’s,  that  now  was  Miss  Mac- 
keel’s.  The  old  negress  came  out  of 
Miss  Mackeel’s  cabin  and  sat  herself 
down  on  a locker  along  the  ward-room’s 
side.  She  did  not  speak  a word  (indeed, 
she  was  the  most  silent  creature  that  I 
ever  knew) ; not  a muscle  of  her  wrinkled 
face  moved,  but  her  eyes  rolled  till  the 
whites  glinted  ludicrously  as  in  a black 
mask;  I believe  that  she  was  terribly 
afraid.  Neither  did  Anne  Mackeel  nor 
I speak ; it  would  have  been  hard  to 
make  ourselves  heard.  Every  timber  of 
the  Saracen  groaned  and  strained  and 
creaked;  often  a wave  would  break  with 
a crash  against  the  side,  and  the  ship 
would  quiver,  stop  for  an  instant,  then 
with  a leap  plunge  on  again;  above  all 
other  sounds  came  the  constant,  deep 
roar  of  the  surf,  ominously  near.  The 
seconds  ticked  themselves  away.  Five 
minutes,  ten,  twenty  minutes;  from  the 
deck  there  came  no  sound;  the  strain 
was  becoming  unendurable  to  us  all. 
Anne  Mackeel  restlessly  got  up  and 
crossed  to  the  locker;  she  knelt  on  it  and 
made  as  though  to  draw  aside  the  heavy 
curtain  of  a port. 

“ Don’t!”  I cried,  and  sprang  forward 
and  roughly  caught  her  arm. 

She  turned  on  me  angrily.  “You  are 
a very  ill-bred  little  boy!”  Then  her 
voice  honeyed.  “I  did  not  realize  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  just  to  look  out.” 
But  the  anger  was  still  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  went  back  to  her  chair  and  bit  her 
nails  and  watched  with  a strange  look 
the  minute-hand  creep  around.  Sudden- 
ly she  gave  a little  cry.  “ My  ring ! 
My  ring!”  and  stretched  out  her  white, 
beautiful  hands.  The  ring — the  single 
diamond  that  I had  so  much  admired — 
was  gone.  She  half  stood  up,  then  sank 
back  heavily.  “ Fetch  me  brandy, 
Dickie — I am  faint!” 

It  did  not  take  me  more  than  a minute 
or  two;  when  I re-entered  with  the  bot- 


tle in  my  hand,  Miss  Mackeel  was  gone. 

The  old  negress  was  standing  with  a port 
curtain  raised,  peering  out.  “You  nig- 
ger!” I cried,  in  a passion.  “You  heard 
what  I said  about  the  light!”  She  let 
the  curtain  fall  into  place,  turned,  and 
glared  at  me. 

“Where  is  Miss  Mackeel?”  She  did 
not  answer,  but  sullenly  gestured:  There. 

I ran  to  the  cabin  and  without  waiting 
to  knock  flung  open  the  door;  she  was 
not  there.  I turned  and  ran  up  on 
deck.  Straight  before  me  as  I sprang  up 
out  of  the  companion,  but  clear  at  the 
stern,  stood  Anne  Mackeel,  at  arm’s- 
length  above  her  head  a lantern!  Sud- 
denly she  stooped  and  seemed  to  pick  up 
something  from  the  deck.  A white  figure 
raced  by  me.  I could  have  shrieked,  it 
was  so  wraith-like  except  for  the  voice — 
my  uncle  Cameron’s — bellowing:  “Put 
out  that  light! — for  God’s  sake,  put  out 
that  light!”  He  snatched  the  lantern 
and  flung  it  into  the  sea.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Just  off  the  port  bow,  and  not 
half  a mile  ahead,  a rocket  shot  up  into 
the  sky  and  burst  into  a shower  of  stars; 
beyond  it,  to  the  left,  another  one,  and 
then  another  and  another  far  out  at  sea. 
Almost  instantly  from  the  nearest  ship 
came  a shell  that  passed  directly  over 
us  and  exploded  with  a roar,  and  its 
blinding  flash  lighted  up  the  beach. 
Other  white -clad  figures  were  running 
swiftly  down  the  deck.  My  uncle,  the 
moment  the  lantern  was  gone,  turned 
and  dashed  back  to  his  place  by  the 
pilot  on  the  bridge.  “Yankee”  Pow- 
ell, the  first  to  reach  her,  seized  Miss 
Mackeel  by  the  wrist;  she  struggled  in 
terror,  and  he  suddenly  caught  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  ran,  stumblingly,  to  the 
companionway.  “ Shut  her  in  her  cabin 
and  guard  the  door,”  old  Ben  King 
roared,  and  rushed  forward  to  his  sta- 
tion again. 

Shells  were  bursting  all  about  us.  Hod 
any  one  ordered  me  to  go  below  I could 
not  have  moved  from  fright.  A rocket 
of  our  own  sprang  up  from  the  bridge 
and  broke  above  us  into  a cluster  of 
vivid  green  stars : our  position  being 
signaled  to  Fisher,  the  Confederate  fort. 
From  the  land  there  came  a deeper  roar 
than  any  I had  yet  heard ; almost  simul- 
taneously a dozen  more;  we  seemed  di- 
rectly between  the  two  fires.  A Federal 
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shell  burst  above  our  bows,  and  there 
came  the  sound  of  rending  wood  and  the 
scream  of  a wounded  man.  I flung  my- 
self face  down  all  alone  there  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  beat  upon  the  planks 
with  my  fists  in  an  anguish  of  fright. 

The  pandemonium  ceased  almost  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  The  Saracen 
slid  into  stiller  water,  and  there  came  a 
blessed  sound — the  rattle  of  the  out-run- 
ning anchor-chain.  We  were  safe  under 
Fort  Fisher’s  protecting  guns. 

And  then  (as  later  I learned  the  cus- 
tom to  be)  the  crew  rushed  from  their 
stations  and  danced  and  shouted  and 
capered  about;  and  since  they  still  wore 
the  white  shirts  over  their  other  clothes 
(for  at  night  upon  the  sea  white  is  least 
distinguishable),  it  looked  like  Judgment 
Day  with  the  dead  in  their  shrouds  gone 
mad  with  resurrection.  And  Fort  Fisher 
cheered  the  Saracen,  and  the  Saracen 
cheered  the  fort,  and  all  the  engineers 
and  stokers,  naked  to  the  waist  and 
gleaming  with  sweat,  came  pouring  up 
on  deck,  and  added  to  the  bedlam;  and 
I cheered  loudest  of  all.  Double  grog 
was  served  out,  and  we  all  cheered  again. 
Then  Uncle  Cameron  found  me  and 
damned  me  right  heartily  for  having 
stayed  out  on  deck  in  the  shell-fire.  But, 
that  night,  of  Anne  Mackeel  and  her 
lantern  he  said  never  a word. 

When  I found  him  alone  next  morn- 
ing and  said,  timidly,  “ She  sent  me  for 
brandy,  Uncle  Cameron,  or — ” he  stopped 
me  more  by  a look  than  by  his  words: 
“ She  has  her  ring  and  we  have  the  9hip, 
Dickie,  so  let  be.”  Poor  Uncle  Cam- 
eron ! What  those  two  said  to  each  other 
I shall  never  know;  they  had  it  out  to- 
gether there  on  the  quarter-deck  before 
I was  awake.  But  all  the  way  up  the 
shoal-bound  river  Uncle  Cameron  stayed 
in  the  chart-house  and  Anne  Mackeel 
sat  alone  by  the  taffrail  and  stared  out 
over  the  marshes  and  the  pine-barrens, 
cold  gray  under  the  lowering  sky.  It 
began  to  rain  drearily  a little  before 
we  reached  Wilmington,  just  at  dusk, 
so  that  of  the  cheering  crowds  Selfridge 
had  promised  me  would  welcome  us  as 
we  had  never  been  welcomed  before  there 
was  only  a handful  of  agents,  bedraggled 
officials,  and  omnivorous  Hebrew  spec- 
ulators with  very  limp  cheers.  After  the 
Saracen’s  agent  and  the  officials  of  the 


port  finished  their  preliminary  business 
on  board,  my  uncle  punctiliously  escort- 
ed Miss  Mackeel  to  the  hotel;  he  came 
back  almost  immediately.  As  for  me,  I 
was  not  in  the  least  sorry  that  she  was 
gone;  I hoped  she  would  find  her  father 
in  better  health — and  so  I had  told  her 
when  I said  a very  terse  good-by. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  was  brightly 
shining,  and  very  early  I got  my  fir3t 
impression  of  Wilmington.  Indeed,  that 
first  impression  was  about  all  that  I ever 
carried  away  with  me.  It  was  that  of  a 
big,  straggling  town  built  on  sand-hills; 
a town  that  looked,  and  was,  extremely 
dull.  Of  course  I remember  such  places 
as  Division  Headquarters  in  an  old,  red 
brick  colonial  house  that  stood  pompous- 
ly at  the  veiy  edge  of  the  sidewalk ; and, 
a block  away,  the  Carolina  Hotel,  with 
an  iron-railed,  narrow  balcony  across  its 
face;  I went  there  many  times.  Also 
I remember  the  16  Seaman’s  Bethel  ” on 
Chapel  Hill — chiefly  because  of  the  re- 
marks made  about  it  by  our  unsanctified 
crew.  On  the  whole  I promised  myself 
that  I would  be  more  than  glad  when 
the  Saracen  should  unload  her  machinery 
and  stores,  get  her  cotton  aboard,  and 
steam  out  to  sea. 

On  the  eighth  morning  in  Wilmington 
Uncle  Cameron  called  me  into  the  cabin. 
“ Richard,”  he  said,  frowning,  “ did  you 
ever  hear  Miss  Mackeel  ” (it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  spoken  of  her)  “ men- 
tion the  name  of  the  place  where  she 
was  going  to  join  her  father?” 

“ I think  it  was  Elizabethtown,  sir.” 

“Um-m!  — that’s  all,  Richard.”  He 
was  gone  for  over  thirty-six  hours.  Very 
little  I missed  him  1 Uncle  Cameron 
was  a very  different  uncle  from  the 
one  for  whom  I had  run  away  from 
home ; now,  when  he  was  not  melancholy 
he  was  irritable,  and  never  his  old  good 
company. 

One  other  friend  had  failed  me  dur- 
ing those  days — “ Yankee  ” Powell.  My- 
self alone,  I should  never  have  guessed 
the  reason,  but  that  old  Ben  King  under- 
took to  banter  him.  “‘A  fine  figger  o’ 
a woman’  yer  said  she  were,  c Yankee’?” 
he  gibed,  with  a sly  wink  to  me. 

“ You  lie  1”  Powell  answered,  hotly. 

i%  An’  yet  ye  tell-it  me  ye  ’ad  the  lydy 
hin  yer  harms,  * Yankee’ — ” 

“ Some  day  I’ll  knife  you  for  that, 
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Bo’s’n,”  and  there  was  no  more  badinage. 
“Old  fool!”  he  muttered,  as  the  boat- 
swain left  us. 

“I  believe  that  you  are  another  kind 
of  fool,  Powell,”  I cried,  angrily.  “ Such 
talk  of  a lady  from  the  like  of  you! 
One  more  word  I hear  and  I'll  tell  the 
captain !”  After  that  Horace  Powell  was 
as  sulky  as  a gib-cat. 

Uncle  Cameron,  very  hot  and  dusty, 
came  back  the  middle  of  the  next  morn- 
ing. “You  must  have  had  that  name 
wrong,  Richard,”  he  said,  crossly.  “ She 
had  not  been  there,  and  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  her  father.” 

At  noon  three  days  later  we  began  to 
drop  down  the  river.  The  town  was  still 
in  sight,  not  two  miles  behind  us,  when 
“Yankee”  Powell  caught  my  arm  as  I 
passed  and  pointed  excitedly.  “ Look 
there,  Mister  Richard!”  On  the  road 
along  the  river  shore  a chaise  drawn  by 
a galloping  horse  was  swiftly  pulling 
abreast  of  us,  a woman  in  it  waving  a 
handkerchief  frantically.  Already  some 
one  had  reported  to  the  captain,  and  he 
hurried  out  of  the  chart-house,  focusing 
his  binoculars  as  he  came.  He  gave  a 
quick  look.  “Call  away  the  gig!”  he 
ordered,  sharply. 

I was  at  the  gangway  to  meet  them  as 
they  came  aboard  — Uncle  Cameron  and 
Anne  Mackeel  and  the  old  negress.  Anne 
kissed  me.  “Fm  so  happy,  Dickie!”  she 
exclaimed.  “My  father  was  taken  to 
Nassau  two  weeks  ago  — we  must  have 
passed  the  ship — and  Captain  Titus  is 
taking  me  back  to  him!”  I looked  at 
my  uncle;  he  was  the  same  jovial  sea- 
captain  who  had  listened  to  my  stories 
of  blockade-running  there  at  home  under 
the  tamarind.  But  someway  there  came 
an  odd  thought  of  Mark  Antony,  whose 
story  I had  dug  out  of  my  Latin  not 
a month  ago.  Poor  Uncle  Cameron ! 
Among  the  crew  there  were  black  enough 
looks,  and  when  their  captain  had  gone 
below  with  his  passenger,  I caught  the 
word  “ spy  ” in  tones  not  very  carefully 
guarded. 

That  night  at  dusk  we  anchored  just 
above  the  last  bend  of  the  river;  beyond 
the  low  sand-dunes  that  lay  between  us 
and  the  sea  there  rose,  reed-like,  the  top- 
masts of  the  blockaders.  Of  all  the  ships 
in  the  Federal  squadron  there  was  but 
one,  in  the  outer  crescent,  of  which  we 


had  any  real  dread — the  Punxsutawney , 
a new  screw  steamer  several  knots  faster 
than  the  Saracen . Many  were  the  stories 
we  had  heard  in  Wilmington  of  the 
Punxsutawney.  It  was  the  design  of 
the  inner  line  when  they  caught  sight 
of  any  blockade  - runner  to  follow  as 
fast  as  possible,  firing  guns  and  rockets 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  outer  line, 
and  chiefly  that  of  the  Punxsutawney. 
Though  she  had  come  on  the  station  but 
a month  or  six  weeks  before,  she  had 
already  sunk  one  runner  and  driven  two 
others  upon  the  beach. 

The  moon  was  in  its  first  quarter  and 
would  not  set  until  after  midnight;  thus 
we  would  have  less  than  five  hours  to  get 
through  and  out  of  sight  of  the  outer 
crescent  of  blockaders  before  dawn.  Un- 
til midnight,  then,  there  was  nothing  but 
to  wait.  At  two  bells  Uncle  Cameron 
sent  for  me;  he  and  Miss  Mackeel,  their 
deck-chairs  side  by  side,  were  seated  on 
the  quarter-deck.  “Bedtime,  Richard,” 
said  my  uncle,  jovially.  “Nine  o’clock 
is  time  for  small  boys  and  even  for  big 
girls  to  go  to  bed.  Tut,  tut!”  sharply, 
as  I began  to  plead.  “ Orders,  sir ! Be- 
sides, there  will  be  no  excitement  for 
hours — if  at  all.”  Then,  to  Miss  Mac- 
keel: “You  will  excuse  me  now,  for  I 
have  much  work  to  do,  and,  also,  I am 
sure  you  must  be  very  tired.”  So,  noth- 
ing else  for  it,  Anne  Mackeel  and  I 
went  below  and  to  our  several  rooms. 
Almost  immediately  there  came  a sharp 
knocking  at  my  door  and  Anne’s  voice: 
“ Richard,  please  tell  Captain  Titus  that 
there  is  no  lamp  in  my  cabin;  ask  him 
to  have  one  sent  to  me.” 

In  a moment  I had  to  report:  “We 
have  been  locked  in,  Miss  Mackeel.” 

“No  matter,  then,”  she  answered,  in  a 
sweet  voice.  “ I shall  do  without  a light. 
Good  night.” 

My  bed  was  on  a locker  in  Uncle 
Cameron’s  cabin.  I lay  down  fully 
dressed,  my  mind  firmly  made  up  to 
keep  awake.  . . . When  I awoke  it  was 
with  the  feeling  that  I had  slept  some 
hours.  The  Saracen  was  under  way, 
steaming,  I judged  by  the  motion,  at 
full  speed.  Some  one  was  just  leaving 
the  cabin.  “Who’s  there?”  I whispered, 
frightened,  for  the  ward-room  was,  un- 
wonledly,  pitch-dark.  My  uncle  in  the 
doorway  whispered  back  that  it  was  he, 
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and  that  he  was  just  going  on  deck  and 
that  I was  to  go  to  sleep. 

“ Are  we  through f” 

“We’re  nearing  the  outer  line.”  (I 
snickered,  for  it  was  ludicrous  to  hear 
him  try  to  whisper  with  that  great  voice 
of  his.) 

“ Let  me  come  on  deck  ?”  I begged. 

He  was  silent  for  a time,  deciding; 
then,  “Come  on,  lad!”  he  said.  And 
in  a moment  we  were  out  on  the  black 
deck  in  the  chill  night  air.  Later  I 
remembered  that  I had  left  the  com- 
panion hatch  unlocked.  Uncle  Cameron 
placed  me  under  the  care  of  old  Ben 
King  (with,  I think,  orders  to  take  me 
below  the  water-line  should  we  be  fired 
upon).  And  so  the  BoVn  and  I sat  on 
the  deck  with  our  backs  against  the  port 
bulwarks,  and  watched  the  star  - crowd- 
ed sky  and  whispered  of  many  things. 
Just  about  the  time — old  Ben  said — that 
the  moon  and  the  tide  became  right  for 
us  as  we  lay  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  a 
runner  had  been  driven  ashore  six  or 
eight  miles  up  the  coast  (they  had  seen 
the  glow  of  her  burning),  thus  drawing 
off  a large  part  of  the  fleet,  and  so  we 
had  made  a dash  straight  out  from  the 
New  Inlet  and  had  slipped  through  un- 
seen. So  we  sat  and  whispered,  and  after 
a while  old  Ben  pointed  out  the  signs 
that  showed  him  that  within  the  hour 
would  come  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn. 
Presently  Uncle  Cameron  and  Self  ridge 
came  by,  and  my  uncle  told  me  to  go 
back  to  bed,  for  “ we’re  through  the 
outer  line  by  several  miles.  There  will 
be  no  more  excitement  this  trip,  Dick,” 
he  said. 

As  if  to  mock  his  words  a rocket  with  a 
glare  and  a roar  shot  up  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Saracen  and  broke  above  us 
into  a corona  of  vivid  green  stars.  We 
all  raced  aft.  And  as  we  ran  we  saw 
directly  astern  and  but  eight  or  ten  miles 
away,  a Federal  rocket,  and  to  the  right 
a second,  and  on  the  left,  still  farther 
away,  a third.  Then  came  the  boom  of 
the  blockaders’  signal-guns,  and  we  knew 
that  they  were  slipping  their  anchors 
and  within  ten  minutes  would  be  in  pur- 
suit. Midway  to  the  stern  we  came  upon 
a little  group  of  sailors  struggling  fierce- 
ly with  some  one  in  their  midst. 

“Have  you  got  her?”  Selfridge  shout- 
ed, excitedly. 


A figure  was  half  pulled,  half  pushed 
out  in  front.  “Well?”  Captain  Titus 
called,  sharply. 

A chorus  of  voices:  “It’s  the  Yankee — 
Powell,  sir.  He  was  a-sneakin’  forard 
just  after  the  rocket  went  off.” 

“ Well,  Powell  ?” 

“ Aye,  sir  ” — only  his  sullen  voice  was 
recognizable  in  the  gloom — “I  was  on 
the  quarter-deck,  but  I didn’t  see  who 
fired  it — no,  nor  I don’t  know!” 

“Tie  him  up;  guard  him!”  snapped 
my  uncle.  Suddenly  he  shook  his  two 
fists  above  his  head,  and  his  voice  so 
trembled  with  rage  as  to  make  the  words 
scarcely  intelligible:  “Law  or  no  law, 
half  an  hour  after  I prove  it  on  him, 

111  hang  the  man  who  put  off  that 
rocket  — so  help  me  God  I”  His  arms 
dropped  to  his  sides,  and  he  hesitated 
as  though  not  determined  upon  his  next 
move. 

Selfridge  spoke — in  his  tone  the  ut- 
most respect,  but  with  a very  great  firm- 
ness: “Where  we  all  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, Captain  Titus,  I suggest  that  we 
examine  the  — the  cabin.”  Without  a 
word  my  uncle  turned  and  strode  away, 
and  we  followed  hurriedly  down  to  the 
ward-room.  It  was  pit-black,  but  Sel- 
fridge lighted  a lantern  and  held  it  high 
above  his  head.  The  locker  in  which 
were  kept  the  extra  rockets,  spare  signal- 
flags,  and  like  equipment  was  gaping 
open.  Uncle  Cameron  scarcely  gave  the 
locker  a glance.  He  made  straight  for 
Anne  Mackeel’s  door  and  gave  a thun- 
derous rap. 

“Wait!”  Selfridge  cried.  He  had 
stooped  and  snatched  up  an  object  from 
beneath  the  table,  and  was  now  holding 
it  close  to  the  lantern.  It  was  a sailor’s 
knife.  “ H,  P.,”  he  read  aloud  from  the 
big,  bold  initials  cut  in  the  bone  handle. 
Half  the  stout  blade  was  gone;  the  broken 
piece  lay  inside  the  locker.  “ It  is  Pow- 
ell !”  he  gasped,  his  jaw  dropping  in 
astonishment.  My  uncle  still  stood  at 
Miss  MacKeel’s  door;  he  was  looking 
back  at  Selfridge,  and  in  his  eyes  there 
now  was  a gleam  of  triumph. 

The  door  opened,  and  backgrounded 
by  the  black  interior  stood  Anne  Mac- 
keel.  Her  hair  hung  about  her  face  and 
over  her  shoulders  in  a thick  cloud;  at 
her  throat  she  clutched  the  edges  of  a 
heavy,  fleecy  robe  of  dark  gray,  its  wide 
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sleeve  falling  back  from  her  round  arm ; 
at  the  robe’s  bottom,  here  and  there,  was 
a flash  of  white  from  her  night-dress,  be- 
neath which  peeped  the  tips  of  the  toes 
6f  one  small,  bare  foot.  “ Oh !”  she  cried. 
“ What  is  it  ?”  She  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  open  her  eyes,  and  rubbed  them  sleep- 
ily with  the  knuckles  of  the  other  hand, 
as  would  a child. 

“ One  of  my  men  has  turned  traitor. 
He  has  broken  open  the  locker  here  and 
has  signaled  the  Yankee  fleet.” 

“ Shall  we  be  caught  ?”  she  asked, 
breathlessly. 

“I  hope  not!”  His  reply  was  part 
grim,  part  anxious.  “ Dress,  please,  and 
wait  here.” 

Then  we  all  hastened  up  on  deck  again. 
The  Saracen  had  been  steaming,  and 
continued,  at  her  topmost  speed.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  keep  our 
course  and  make  of  it  the  best  race  that 
we  could.  “If  the  Punx^utawney  is  one 
of  them,  wo  are  goners  inside  of  three 
hours,”  Selfridge  said  to  me  as  he  went 
below  to  his  engines. 

They  gave  Horace  Powell  a trial  by 
drum  - head  court  - martial  there  in  the 
dark  in  the  lee  of  the  chart-house — my 
uncle,  the  first  and  second  officers,  and 
Self  ridge;  for  witnesses,  the  sailors  who 
had  taken  him  and  I,  suddenly  become 
the  star  witness  for  both  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense.  What  the  prisoner  had 
been  doing  there  on  the  quarter-deck  he 
would  not,  or  could  not,  explain,  nor  did 
we  ever  learn;  perhaps — but  that  would 
be  only  guesswork.  Then  abruptly  Uncle 
Cameron  confronted  him  with  the  knife, 
and  let  him  feel  of  the  initials  and  the 
broken  blade  (for  it  was  too  dark  to  see), 
and  told  him  where  it  and  the  blade- 
piece  had  been  discovered.  “ What  de- 
fense, prisoner?” 

“I  call  Mister  Richard.”  he  answered. 
One  of  the  sailors  pushed  me  gently  for- 
ward. 

“Swear  him.”  said  the  judge;  and 
Lunn,  first  officer,  swore  me.  My  knees 
trembled. 

“ Mister  Richard,”  Powell  asked,  ear- 
nestly, “you  mind  how  we  sat  on  the 
after-hatch  yesterday  afternoon  and  whit- 
tled? I lent  ye  m’  knife.”  To  the  court: 
“Ask  him,  ‘What  did  he  do  with  it?’” 

“Richard?” 

“I — I gave  it  back,”  I stammered. 


“ Think,  Richard !” 

“ I gave  it  back,”  I repeated,  stubborn- 
ly ; then,  as  the  incident  came  back 
clearer:  “Don’t  you  remember,  Powell, 
that  I said,  ‘Here’s  your  knife,  “Yan- 
kee ” ; it  needs  sharpening  ’ ?”  The  stars 
were  fading  out,  but  it  still  was  too  dark 
to  distinguish  any  man’s  features;  we 
all  listened  breathlessly. 

Presently  Horace  Powell’s  voice  life- 
lessly answered : “ I do  mind  now,  Mister 
Richard.  I left  it  stickin’  in  the  coam- 
in’  of  the  hatch;  till  now  I’ve  thought 
you  had  it.  It’s  all  goin’  agin  me,  gen- 
tlemen,” he  cried,  desperately — “ all  goin’ 
agin  me!  but  I didn’t  do  it,  nor  I don’t 
know  who  did.”  There  was  but  little 
more,  then  the  court  stepped  aside  and 
whispered  together;  almost  immediately 
they  were  back  again. 

“ Horace  Powell,”  my  uncle  began, 
solemnly,  “this  court  finds  you  guilty, 
and  decrees  that  you  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  you  are  dead,  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul.  I’ll  give  you 
half  an  hour,  my  man.” 

And  then  I ran  away  and  flung  myself 
down  behind  a coil  of  rope  and  cried 
until  I could  cry  no  more.  When  I 
looked  up  it  had  grown  gray — not  light, 
but  objects  on  deck  could  be  distin- 
guished. I walked  slowly  aft  toward 
where  Uncle  Cameron  and  Self  ridge 
stood  peering  astern  through  night- 
glasses.  I had  almost  forgotten  that  we 
were  being  pursued,  and  within  an  hour 
or  two  might  all  be  on  the  way  to 
prison.  My  uncle  glanced  at  me,  then 
drew  out  his  watch.  “I  want  you  to  go 
below  in  five  minutes,  Richard.”  I un- 
derstood, and  nodded,  then  wandered 
restlessly  over  to  the  hatch  where  “ Yan- 
kee” and  I had  sat  together  only  yes- 
terday afternoon.  I stood  staring  down 
at  the  place ; it  and  the  deck  were 
still  wet,  I noticed  dully,  from  the 
spray  that  had  come  aboard  when  we 
passed  through  the  tide  - rips  over  the 
bar.  And  then  in  the  little  space  be- 
tween the  hatch-coaming  and  the  main- 
mast— sheltered  from  the  spray  and 
therefore  dry — I saw  the  pale-blue  splotch 
of  a powder-bum.  So  it  was  from  here 
that  the  rocket  had  been  put  off!  And 
then  I saw,  beside  the  powder-burn,  on 
the  strip  of  dry  deck,  a dark  print  that 
had  been  made  by  a bare,  wet,  little 
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foot.  “ Uncle  Cameron!  Uncle  Cam- 
eron! Uncle  Cameron!”  I shouted,  and 
then  could  only  beckon  and  point. 

Anne  Mackeel  had  just  joined  my 
uncle  and  Selfridge;  she  ran  with  them 
to  me,  merely  glanced  at  that  at  which 
they  stared,  then  laughed  a little,  defiant 
laugh.  We  three  looked  at  Uncle  Cam- 
eron. It  wa9  lighter  now,  so  that  we  saw 
his  red  face  grow  slowly  white  and  the 
muscles  draw  and  twitch.  “ Oh,  Anne  I 
Treacherous,  treacherous /”  was  all  he 
said.  Kindly  old  Selfridge  gave  a sud- 
den sob  and  walked  away,  but  I,  boy- 
like, lingered  and  looked  on.  My  uncle 
stood  and  looked  at  her  as,  since,  I have 
seen  men  look  upon  their  dead.  Pres- 
ently he  spoke  again:  “And  the  other 
time — the  ring?”  Her  only  answer  was 
an  insolent  laugh.  “And  your  father — 
that,  too — ?” 

“ My  father  was  a Philadelphian — as 
am  I.” 

A bright-red  spot  was  beginning  to 
bum  in  Captain  Cameron  Wye’s  either 
cheek;  in  his  eyes  was  a look  as  though 
the  blood  were  rushing  into  them,  too. 

The  first  officer,  Lunn,  came  hurrying 
toward  us.  “ The  half-hour  is  up  long 
since.  Captain,”  he  reminded. 

“ Set  Powell  free !”  Then  as  the  of- 
ficer gaped,  he  pointed.  “ This  is  the 
spy!”  Cameron  Wye  said.  The  officer 
all  but  ran;  a moment  later  from  the 
forward  deck  came  cheer  after  cheer. 

Heartbreak  and  bewilderment  and  hu- 
miliation were  swiftly  turning  into  cold 
wrath.  “ For  your  treachery  I had  al- 
most hanged  an  innocent  man !” 

The  girl  stared.  “The  man  at  the 
stern?”  (My  uncle  nodded.)  “He  did 
not  see!  When  the  rocket  went  off  I 
was  in  bed!”  Again  that  maddening 
little  laugh.  “I  used  a long  fuse — its 
sparks  hidden  here.”  (Between  the  main- 
mast and  the  hatch.) 

“ The  knife  was  his,”  said  my  uncle. 

“What  a coincidence!”  she  mocked. 
“I  found  it  sticking  here  in  the  hatch 
yesterday.  “ And  now,”  she  looked  up 
into  his  face  impudently,  “what  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me?” 

Selfridge  suddenly  called:  “I  think — 
the  Punxsutawney /”  With  his  glass  he 
was  pointing  directly  astern.  The  gray 
light  was  by  now  spreading  far  out  over 
the  sea;  momentarily  the  horizon  seemed 


lifting  and  widening;  within  it  were 
three  black,  fan  - shaped  streamers  of 
smoke.  The  girl  gazed,  then  softly 
clapped  her  hands,  but  my  uncle  seemed 
neither  to  hear  nor  see.  He  took  a step 
forward  and  put  his  hands  heavily  on 
her  shoulders  and  spun  her  about  till 
she  faced  him  again. 

“ Why  have  you  done  this  thing, 
Anne?”  he  hoarsely  asked.  “Why? 
Why  ?”  She  wrenched  herself  away 
furiously;  then  she,  too,  pointed  at  the 
foremost  smoke-column. 

“There  is  the  answer!”  she  cried, 
exultantly.  “There!  For  my  affianced 
husband,  for  Captain  Lawrence  Barry, 
of  the  Punxsutawney .” 

My  uncle  gazed  at  her  incredulously. 
“He — sent  you  to  be  his — spy?” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  her  lips 
trembled ; at  that  one  question  she 
changed  in  an  instant  from  the  ad- 
venturess to  the  foolish,  romantic  school- 
girl that  she  was.  “He  does  not  know,” 
she  faltered. 

“But — but  why,  then?”  he  asked,  in 
astonishment. 

“Prize-money,  my  share  and  his!  A 
prize  or  two  like  this  ” — and  she  stamped 
her  foot  upon  the  Saracen — “and  I can 
keep  him  forever  from  the  sea.  The 
sea!”  And  then  with  a storm  of  passion: 
“You  tell  us — you  men — that  you  love 
us,  then  at  her  veriest  whisper  you  leave 
us — weeks,  months,  years — for  the  sea . 

I hate,  I loathe,  I fear  the  sea!”  She 
stopped,  breathless,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Lunn,  the  first  officer,  rushed  up  and 
caught  Uncle  Cameron  by  the  arm  and 
pointed.  “ The  fog !”  he  yelled.  “ The 
Gulf  Stream  fog!”  And  there,  but  a few 
miles  ahead,  distinguishable  now  in  the 
pale  light,  rose  a great,  gray,  sheltering 
wall — the  fog-bank  which  at  that  season 
and  in  that  latitude  so  often  bands  the 
Gulf  Stream’s  inner  edge.  Uncle  Cam- 
eron stared,  then  suddenly  gave  a loud 
laugh  from  which  all  the  old-time  mirth 
had  gone — never  to  come  again. 

“That!” — and  he  snapped  his  fingers 
at  the  Punxsutawney  — “for  your  Cap- 
tain Barry  now!”  he  cried;  and  to  the 
girl:  “You  both  will  sail  the  seas  for  a 
thousand  years  if  you  wait  to  take  the 
Saracen .”  Abruptly  his  manner  changed. 
“Madam,”  he  said,  with  cold  dignity. 
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“ your  Captain  Barry  shall  have  his 
bride-to-be  within  the  hour!” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she 
asked,  frightened  for  the  first  time. 
Without  answering  he  turned  and  strode 
rapidly  away. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  there  came  the 
end.  More  and  more  slowly  the  Saracen's 
paddle-wheels  turned,  then  stopped,  and 
gradually  the  ship  lost  way.  A boat  had 
been  cleared  and  lowered  till  its  gun- 
wale was  level  with  the  bulwark  rail ; two 
lines  of  sailors  stood  ready  at  the  falls. 
Every  man  aboard  except  those  in  the 
stoke-hold  and  engine-room,  at  the  wheel 
or  in  the  crow’s-nest,  was  gathered  within 
a close,  silent  group  at  the  waiting  boat. 
Broad  day  had  now  come;  the  sun  was 
not  yet  up,  but  the  sky  was  glowing  with 
warm  light  and  the  edges  of  a low-hung 
cluster  of  woolly  clouds  were  turning  to 
the  hue  of  sulphur.  The  sea  was  lagoon- 
like, covered  with  swiftly  changing, 
gorgeously  tinted  reflections  of  the  gor- 
geously tinted,  swiftly  changing  sky; 
never  have  I seen  the  sea  so  still,  not  a 
stir  from  beneath,  not  a rippling  from 
above.  Astern,  the  three  smoke  pillars 
rose  taller,  blacker;  they  seemed  to  spring 
forward  and  draw  closer  with  terrifying 
speed.  Not  even  the  Punxsutawney  had 
yet  come  close  enough  to  have  us  within 
range.  I fancy  they  must  have  been  ex- 
ulting on  board  the  Yankee  ships — believ- 
ing the  Saracen  to  have  broken  down. 

My  uncle  Cameron  and  Selfridge,  and 
between  them  Anne  Mackeel,  came  for- 
ward, followed  by  the  old  negress  and 
several  sailors  carrying  the  bags.  No 
one  spoke  a word.  Anne  Mackeel’s  face 
was  white  to  the  very  lips,  and  in  her 
step  an  occasional  falter  as  of  fear  not 
quite  entirely  mastered;  but  her  splendid 
eyes  were  blazing,  and  she  carried  her 
head  high.  Involuntarily  I let  my  gaze 
shift  from  that  beautiful,  treacherous 
face  to  “Yankee”  Powell’s.  He  was 
oblivious  to  everything  but  her.  In  his 
face,  his  gesture,  his  eyes  — telltale  to 
even  me — there  was  but  one  expression: 
hunger. 

It  was  Selfridge  who  helped  Anne 
Mackeel  into  the  boat.  “It  will  be  but 
half  an  hour,”  he  was  saying,  compas- 
sionately, soothingly,  as  to  a little  child, 
“only  half  an  hour  before  you  will  be 
picked  up.  There  is  no  danger,  not  a 
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particle.”  My  uncle  stood  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back  — cold,  pitiless, 
implacable.  If  he  said  a word  of  fare- 
well, it  had  been  spoken  before  they 
reached  the  boat.  He  stepped  forward 
when  Anne  was  seated,  and  said  to 
the  old  negress:  “You  may  either  go 
or  stay.”  The  black  woman  looked  at 
him  as  might  an  animal;  then  she  spat 
upon  the  deck  between  his  feet  and, 
without  a word,  clambered  clumsily  into 
the  boat.  The  luggage  was  tumbled  in. 

At  a motion  from  Lunn  two  seamen 
sprang  forward  to  man  the  tackles ; 
Horace  Powell  roughly  shouldered  one 
of  them  aside  and  took  his  place  in  the 
boat’s  bow. 

The  sun  shot  up  out  of  the  sea  and 
gilded  all  things  a thin,  ruddy  gold. 

The  group  of  sailors  stood  absolutely 
silent,  watching  with  awed  faces.  My 
uncle  looked  on,  seemingly  least  con- 
cerned of  any  of  us.  “Lower  away!” 
cried  Lunn,  sharply,  and  as  the  boat 
dropped  below  the  bulwarks  we  all,  as 
one  man,  surged  forward  and  hung  over, 
looking  down  into  it.  The  man  at  the 
stem  tackle  cast  it  loose  and  came  climb- 
ing swiftly  up  hand  over  hand.  “Yan- 
kee” Powell  stood  for  a moment  in  the 
gently  rocking  boat  staring  up  into  the 
row  of  faces  that  stared  silently  down 
into  his.  “ Two  women — in  a little,  open 
boat!”  he  sneered.  In  a sudden  fury  he 
dashed  the  block  and  tackle  against  the 
Saracen's  side,  and  with  an  oar  shoved 
off.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  thwart 
opposite  Anne  Mackeel,  and  began  slowly 
to  row  toward  the  onrushing  Punxsu* 
tatvney . As  long  as  I could  distinguish 
his  features  he  never  took  his  eyes  from 
Anne  Mackeel’s  face. 

The  paddle-wheels  began  their  drum- 
ming again,  faster,  faster.  My  uncle 
Cameron  Wye  gravely  paced  aft,  still 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  I 
watched  him,  but  dared  not  follow.  He 
did  not  so  much  as  glance  astern  at 
the  little  boat,  but  descended  into  his 
cabin.  But  there — so  I like  to  think, 
although  I shall  never  know — alone  be- 
hind his  bolted  door,  I fancy  him  kneel- 
ing on  the  locker  at  the  stern  port,  watch- 
ing, watching,  with  his  great  telescope, 
till  the  gray  fog  came  like  a wall  be- 
tween them  and  shut  her  forever  from 
his  sight. 
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IN  the  destiny  of  a great  man  must  be 
found  not  only  the  measure  of  his 
original  gifts,  but  the  measure  of  his 
preparation  for  his  tasks.  But  we  give 
up  the  vision  of  the  superman  with  re- 
luctance, and  because  we  arrive  more 
readily  at  what  a man’s  disciplined  pow- 
ers may  be  over  the  main-traveled  road, 
we  instinctively  look  for  the  hall-mark 
in  matters  of  education.  The  unblazed 
trail  of  the  self-taught  man  is  difficult 
to  follow;  but  for  one  who  makes  the 
attempt  to  retrace  it  there  are  rewards — 
inspiring  discoveries  of  unsuspected  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind  to  select  what  it 
needs,  and  to  nourish  itself  and  grow  on 
the  unconsidered. 

Before  the  age  of  twenty-two  Lincoln 
spent  many  months  ferrying  at  the  mouth 
of  Anderson  Creek,  and  he  made  two 
voyages  to  New  Orleans.  The  great 
water  highway  then  swarmed  with  lei- 
surely traffic.  Equipped  and  opinionated 
men  from  the  East  and  South  were  on 
every  boat,  and  every  river  settlement 
had  its  quota  of  the  educated.  Clay 
and  Jackson  were  magnets  who  drew 
many  eminent  men  to  their  retreats. 
The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  slept  at  the 
Hermitage  in  1825,  and  opened  the  ball 
in  the  tavern  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois. 
The  newspapers  that  circulated  in  south- 
ern Indiana  were  printed  in  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville,  flourishing  cities  of  twen- 
ty and  ten  thousand  people  by  1830. 
From  that  date  the  Louisville  Journal 
was  edited  by  the  brilliant  journalist  and 
Clay’s  biographer,  George  D.  Prentice. 
There  was  nothing  of  national  or  sec- 
tional importance  that  was  not  reported 
and  commented  upon  in  the  Western 
press,  and  public  sentiment  responded 
quickly  to  the  current  happening. 

Published  accounts  of  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  1825.  and  of  the  pro- 
jected extension  of  the  National  Road  to 
the  Mississippi,  set  the  region  north  of 
the  Ohio  ablaze  with  hope  of  conquering 
its  distances,  plunged  it  into  public  ex- 


travagance, and  made  a sharp  cleavage 
in  parties  on  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
for  internal  improvements.  In  1826  an 
impetus  was  given  to  educational  prog- 
ress by  the  establishment  of  Robert 
Owen’s  colony  at  New  Harmony,  In- 
diana. The  principle  that  maintenance 
of  free  schools  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
was  proclaimed  from  the  Wabash.  It  is 
a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this 
idea  was  new  in  the  West. 

Settlers  who  were  ambitious  for  their 
children  were  from  the  first  attracted  to 
the  old  Northwest  Territory  because  pub- 
lic land  had  been  set  aside  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  For  quite  fifty 
years  these  lands  produced  little  or  no 
revenue,  but  for  this  the  people  refused 
to  wait.  District  schools  were  kept  open, 
intermittently,  by  subscription ; acade- 
mies sprang  up  in  the  larger  towns ; edu- 
cated missionaries  importuned  the  East 
for  money  and  university-trained  men  to 
build  up  denominational  colleges.  In 
1825  Illinois  placed  a local-option  school- 
tax  law  on  its  statutes.  It  began  to  be 
suspected  that  pedagogy  was  a science. 
The  theories  of  Pestalozzi  were  tried  out 
in  the  shops  and  fields  of  New  Harmony. 
Cincinnati  had  a teachers’  college,  and 
that  city  very  early  became  an  important 
publishing  center  for  school  - books  and 
standard  and  religious  works.  In  1826 
Cincinnati  printed  and  distributed  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
common-school  texts.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  McGuffey’s  readers  in  1835,  and 
Ray’s  arithmetic  a little  later,  the  West 
began  to  originate  its  own  text-books,  and 
to  improve  on  those  that  had  been  sup- 
plied from  the  East. 

A scarcity  of  school-books  in  central 
Illinois  in  the  early  thirties  has  been 
assumed  from  the  circumstance  of  Lin- 
coln’s having  walked  six  miles  to  get  a 
copy  of  Kirkham’s  grammar  from  a Ger- 
man farmer.  It  proves  only  his  poverty. 
Any  text  in  use  could  have  been  bought 
at  the  store  of  William  Manning  in 
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Springfield.  In  December,  1831,  this  mer- 
chant advertised  in  one  of  the  earliest 
numbers  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  “a 
large  assortment  of  the  most  approved 
school-books,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing.” Four  spellers  were  listed  by 
title,  two  readers  and  a speaker,  Murray’s 
grammar,  Walker’s  dictionary,  five  geog- 
raphies and  an  atlas,  a United  States 
history  and  a compendium  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  an  arithmetic,  on 
algebra,  a work  on  penmanship,  a Latin 
grammar,  and  Hall's  Lectures  on  School- 
keeping.  The  phrase  “ among  which” 
carries  the  implication  that  this  was 
only  a partial  list. 

New  Salem  had  a good  school-house 
and  a resident  schoolmaster  of  unusual 
attainments  and  teaching  ability,  an  in- 
dication that  the  town  had  ambition  and 
resources  above  the  necessities  of  living. 
And  central  Illinois  had  three  higher 
institutions  of  learning — Illinois  College, 
at  Jacksonville,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  New  Salem;  McKendree  College,  at 
Lebanon;  and  Shurtleff  College,  at  Upper 
Alton.  All  three  are  flourishing  to-day, 
and  they  had  their  alumni  among  Lin- 
coln’s contemporaries.  Illinois  College 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1830  as  a full- 
fledged  college,  with  Dr.  Edward  Beecher 
for  its  president,  and  a faculty  of  four 
graduates  from  the  Divinity  School  at 
Yale.  No  allowances  were  made  for  the 
pioneer  youth’s  supposed  lack  of  ad- 
vantages. The  entrance  requirements 
and  the  four  years’  work  in  the  classic 
languages,  mathematics,  and  philosophy 
were  practically  identical  with  those  of 
Yale  at  that  day. 

But  as  there  was  little  money  in  that 
region,  all  these  infant  institutions  were 
obliged  to  smooth  the  financial  path  to 
learning.  That  Lincoln  never  considered 
the  possibility  of  working  his  way 
through  college  seems  less  likely  than 
lhat  he  made  deliberate  choice  of  another 
line  of  study.  At  any  rate,  with  three 
colleges  at  his  door,  seeking  students 
and  anxious  to  make  things  not  too  hard 
for  ambitious  young  men,  we  find  Lin- 
coln living  in  the  precarious  ways  of  a 
self-supporting  student,  but  busying  him- 
self with  the  same  materials  he  had  used 
in  Indiana — delving  in  a few  good  books, 
reading  newspapers,  waylaying  men,  and 
“ practising  polemics.”  The  original 


mind  is  pre-eminently  selective.  But 
had  not  Lincoln’s  interests  and  powers 
been  brought  to  more  abundant  sources 
of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  he  needed,  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  account  for 
his  transformation  from  the  farm-laborer 
and  river-boatman  of  1831  to  the  lawyer, 
public  speaker,  and  political  leader  of 
1836. 

Lincoln  had  never  lived  in  a town,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  he  had  had  no  such 
neighbors  and  friends  as  he  found  in 
New  Salem.  Settled  in  1825,  the  place 
was  abandoned  in  1840.  With  “ never 
more  than  three  hundred  people,”  as 
Lincoln  said,  it  was  the  voting  precinct 
and  the  trading-place  for  farmers  over 
a radius  of  several  miles.  Besides  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  an  eight-room  tavern, 
four  stores,  and  half  a dozen  crafts  shops, 
the  town  had  two  preachers,  two  doctors, 
a schoolmaster,  a postmaster,  and  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Typical  of  a region 
where  East  and  South  met,  Massachu- 
setts and  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  had  all  contributed 
to  its  population.  Mentor  Graham  was 
of  Scotch  origin;  Jack  Kelso,  who  loaned 
the  British  poets  to  Lincoln,  Irish ; Henry 
Onstot,  the  cooper,  bears  a German  name, 
and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  a French  one. 

The  permanent  business  men  of  the  place 
were  able  and  energetic.  When  a steam- 
mill  was  set  up  two  miles  down  the  river, 
opening  wider  opportunities,  they  mi- 
grated in  a body,  and  they  became  the 
leading  merchants,  physicians,  church- 
building ministers,  and  factory-owners  of 
Petersburg,  the  county-seat  of  Menard, 
in  the  ’40’s  and  ’50’s.  William  G.  Greene, 
Lincoln’s  closest  friend  in  New  Salem, 
worked  his  way  through  two  years  of 
college  in  Jacksonville,  and  became  a 
local  financier  in  railroad-building  days. 
David  Rutledge  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Even  without  direct  testimony  to  the 
fact,  it  might  have  been  surmised  that 
such  a village,  in  that  day  and  place, 
would  have  had  a literary  and  debating 
society  in  which  to  give  Lincoln  an  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  his  passion  and  cul- 
tivate his  talent  for  thinking  on  his  feet. 
Oratory  had  been  a cult  in  America  from 
the  time  of  Patrick  Henry.  In  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  was  found  the  ex- 
pression of  national  genius  at  a time 
when  imaginative  literature  had  only 
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made  a beginning  in  Bryant,  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Poe.  But  the  dawn  of  let- 
ters was  hailed  by  the  lyceum  movement 
that  swept  the  country,  after  1825,  with 
an  ambitious  programme  for  self-im- 
provement — lectures  on  literature,  his- 
tory, science,  and  political  economy ; 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  conversation 
and  debate;  the  founding  of  libraries, 
natural-history  museums,  and  historical 
societies;  and  the  encouragement,  by  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  of  scientific  ob- 
servation and  experiments.  Lincoln  read 
a remarkable  paper  on  u The  Preserva- 
tion of  Our  Political  Institutions”  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  Spring- 
field  in  1837.  As  the  star  debater  of  the 
little  group  that  met  once  a week  in  the 
public  room  of  the  Rutledge  tavern,  he 
had  an  appreciative  audience,  and  it  was 
there  that  his  fitness  for  public  service 
is  said  to  have  been  first  remarked. 

Of  books,  besides  school-texts — and  he 
“ tackled  another  science  ” when  he  had 
completed  the  study  of  grammar — Lin- 
coln found  in  New  Salem  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  Rollin,  Gibbon,  Volney,  and  Vol- 
taire, and  the  Statutes  of  Illinois.  Black- 
stone  was  dropped  at  his  feet  from  an 
emigrant's  wagon.  Arnold  states  that  he 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  physics 
and  mechanics;  Dr.  Browne,  that  he  was 
versed  in  the  natural  sciences;  William 
G.  Greene  is  quoted  as  saying,  rather 
loosely,  that  Lincoln  learned  “ a hundred 
other  things.”  His  knowledge  in  any 
field  then  cultivated  need  have  been 
limited  only  by  his  time  and  interests. 
Books  were  there,  and  it  is  not  on  record 
that  Lincoln  was  ever  refused  the  loan 
of  books.  Of  Mr.  Greene's  texts  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  he  seems 
to  have  made  no  use,  but  among  the 
junior  and  senior  year  texts  of  Richard 
Yates,  who  was  graduated  from  Illinois 
College  in  1835,  were  all  the  works  of 
Paley,  Butler's  Analogy,  a natural  phi- 
losophy, probably  Olmsted's  that  was  used 
in  Yale;  an  intellectual  philosophy,  prob- 
ably Enfield's  abridgment  of  Brackets 
Critical  History  of  Philosophy ; a work 
on  astronomy,  one  on  logic,  Blair's  rhet- 
oric, and  the  political  economy  of  Jean 
Jacques  Say.  And  Illinois  College  had 
a reference  library  of  fifteen  hundred 
volumes. 

This  list  is  given,  not  to  prove  what 


further  books  Lincoln  read,  but  what 
were  accessible  to  him.  If  Richard  Yates 
loaned  his  college  texts  to  Lincoln,  the 
fact  has  not  been  recorded.  Lincoln 
seems  never  to  have  been  in  Jackson- 
ville before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
although  he  walked  nearly  as  far  to  bor- 
row law  - books  in  Springfield.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  use  he  made  of  the 
private  library  of  belles-lettres  of  Edward 
D.  Baker  in  Springfield.  Lincoln  him- 
self says  that  he  had  not  read  Plutarch's 
Lives  before  1860,  although  he  knew  its 
interest  and  value.  One  must  conclude 
that,  contrary  to  popular  opinion  in  the 
region,  everything  printed  that  came  to 
his  mill  was  not  grist  to  Lincoln.  But 
this  fact  presents  him  in  a new  aspect. 
He  did  not  take  only  such  an  education 
as  he  could  get,  wresting  it  from  scant 
materials,  but  from  ample  resources  he 
took  what  he  needed  for  his  definite  pur- 
poses. He  took  an  elective  course  in  the 
university  of  life.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  his  results,  and  the  explanation  of 
them  must  be  sought  in  the  materials  he 
is  known  to  have  used. 

Of  newspapers  Lincoln  was  less  a 
reader  than  a student.  He  read  every 
paper  that,  as  postmaster,  passed  through 
his  hands.  In  her  Domestic  Manners  in 
America  (1832)  Mrs.  Trollope  testified 
to  the  universal  reading  and  the  serious 
character  of  the  newspapers  that  cir- 
culated in  the  West : “ The  American 
newspaper  is  more  or  less  of  a magazine. 

. . . The  lawyer  between  briefs  may  pick 
up  a comparison  of  Scott  and  Bulwer, 
and  the  pig-sticker  and  wood-cutter  may 
make  some  pretense  to  polite  learning. 
The  best  writers  seem  to  find  no  more 
dignified  way  in  which  to  employ  their 
talents  than  in  editing  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  with  which  the  country  is 
flooded.”  An  Englishwoman  of  the  upper 
class,  Mrs.  Trollope  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  an  educated  “ peasantry.” 
But  what  she  said  was  true  of  both  East 
and  West.  The  best  writers  could  not 
make  a living  by  devotion  to  the  muse. 
Had  not  Bryant  found  a berth  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  or  some  other  paper 
or  periodical,  he  must  have  sought  em- 
ployment less  agreeable  to  him  and  less 
serviceable  to  his  generation.  Such  men 
as  Prentice  in  Louisville,  Lovejoy  in  St. 
Louis  and  Alton,  and  John  Howard 
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Bryant  in  Princeton  (Illinois),  wrote 
leaders  that  widened  the  intellectual 
horizon  and  elevated  the  taste  of  the 
pioneer.  The  editorial  office  was  one  of 
influence  and  dignity  everywhere,  and 
the  equipment  and  personality  of  the 
editor  were  far  more  marked  elements 
of  success  than  they  are  to-day.  Judge 
James  Hall  forsook  the  bench  to  edit 
the  Illinois  Intelligencer  in  Vandalia, 
long  the  most  influential  paper  in  the 
state,  and  to  conduct  The  Illinois  Month- 
ly Magazine . Modeled  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  and  the  British  reviews, 
with  some  features  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  it  was  filled  from 
them,  in  part,  by  the  use  of  a competent 
pair  of  shears,  •but  largely  by  an  inde- 
fatigable and  talented  editorial  pen. 
Such  a periodical  was  a surprising  thing 
to  find  in  the  little  fiat  capital  in  the 
woods  of  Illinois  in  the  early  '30'3. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  ex- 
amination was  made  of  files  of  the  Van- 
dalia Intelligencer , the  Sangamo  Journal, 
the  St.  Louis  Times,  and  the  Edwards- 
ville  Advocate  of  the  fourth  decade,  but 
Lincoln  also  had  the  Louisville  Journal 
in  New  Salem,  and  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Cincinnati  newspapers  circulated  in 
the  region.  The  home  paper  followed 
the  pioneer  who  could  afford  it.  Western 
papers  were  patterned  after  those  of  the 
East,  and  from  the  number  of  credited 
items  the  editors  seem  to  have  had  ex- 
tensive exchange  lists,  as  indeed  they 
must  have  had  in  order  to  get  out  papers 
at  all,  with  their  limited  means  and  their 
remoteness  from  the  sources  of  news. 

In  appearance  and  contents  these  pa- 
pers were  all  much  alike.  Set  solidly  in 
wide  columns,  usually  in  agate  type, 
with  single-line  heads,  and  with  no  dis- 
play advertisements;  and  with  no  space 
required  for  the  retailing  of  crimes, 
scandals,  or  local  gossip,  a good  deal  of 
news  and  comment  was  packed  into 
their  four  pages.  The  proceedings  of 
Congress  and  an  account  of  a state  con- 
vention in  Kentucky  were  given  first 
place  in  The  Intelligencer  for  January 
28,  1832.  Had  there  been  a speech  of 
Webster,  Clay,  or  Calhoun  to  report,  that 
would  have  had  precedence.  At  times 
political  news  crowded  everything  else 
out.  It  was,  of  course,  colored  by  par- 
tisanship, but  every  shade  of  opinion  was 


to  be  found  in  the  many  papers  that 
circulated  in  the  West.  Second  place  in 
this  issue  was  given  to  an  admirably 
written  sketch  of  Stephen  Girard,  who 
had  died  a month  before.  An  editorial 
on  the  English  Reform  Bill  was  credited 
to  an  Eastern  exchange.  A half-column 
was  given  to  the  difficulties  and  problems 
of  the  new  Spanish-American  republics. 
Local  news  dealt  with  public  improve- 
ment and  National  Road  meetings,  and 
a call  to  form  a state  lyceum.  The  edi- 
torials were  on  the  elevation  of  Judge 
Taney  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  the 
National  Road,  the  lyceum  movement, 
and  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 

At  a time  when  Congress  was  not  in 
session — October  7,  1831 — the  newspaper 
more  nearly  approached  the  magazine, 
with  fiction,  literary  essays,  and  book 
reviews.  In  The  Intelligencer,  for  ex- 
ample, three  columns  were  given  to  a 
variety  of  foreign  news,  and  one  to  re- 
port of  outbreaks  among  the  slaves. 
Such  matters  as  poems  by  Byron  and 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  descriptive  bits  from 
Irving  and  Scott  were  used  by  Western 
papers  for  fillers,  often  without  credit, 
for  rights  of  property  in  letters  had  scant 
recognition.  Lincoln's  indifference  to 
American  • writers  of  the  period  could 
not  have  been  due  to  entire  ignorance 
of  them,  for  the  press  made  much  of 
them,  and  he  came  to  know  J ohn  Howard 
Bryant  well  in  1836.  He  may  not,  how- 
ever, always  have  known  the  authorship 
of  verses  and  prose  extracts.  The  poem 
"Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud?"  was  printed  anonymously  in 
a Western  paper.  Much  of  the  verse  of 
the  time  was  marked  by  this  tone  of 
elevated  gloom — inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the 
success  of  “ Thanatopsis.”  Newspapers 
and  periodicals  were  deadly  serious,  often 
dull  and  pompous,  never  amusing.  A 
joke  in  one  of  them  was  as  rare  as  a 
blue  moon.  ^Lincoln's  quick  sense  of  the 
comic  does  not  appear  to  have  been  char- 
acteristic of  his  day  and  place. 

As  one  goes  through  a file  of  one  of 
these  papers  the  large  interests  of  the 
time  emerge  and  fix  the  attention.  Edu- 
cation, transportation,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  resources,  engaged 
the  energies  of  the  nation.  The  very 
early  and  intelligent  attention  paid  to 
foreign  news  is  surprising,  and  may  well 
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account  for  Lincoln’s  grasp  of  inter- 
national complications  in  the  Civil  War 
period.  The  pioneer  mind  was  as  eager 
and  wistful  as  Lincoln’s  own.  Incredible 
sacrifices  were  made  in  the  clearings  to 
educate  the  children,  and  the  nation  has 
reaped  the  harvest  of  these  countless, 
unnoted  sowings  ever  since. 

Reports  of  serious  disorders  that  grew 
out  of  slavery  were  printed  in  every 
issue  of  every  paper  in  the  West  thirty 
years  before  the  war,  but  seldom  were 
they  commented  upon.  Few,  apparently, 
felt  the  alarm  that  Lincoln  felt,  or,  feel- 
ing it,  had  the  courage  to  sound  a note 
of  warning. 

To  find  men  in  that  region  on  whom 
these  disquieting  reports  were  making 
the  same  impression  as  on  Lincoln  one 
would,  paradoxically,  have  had  to  go  to 
the  colleges.  Presidents,  faculties,  and 
students  were  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  they  were,  as  certain  politicians  com- 
plained, “ preachers  meddling  in  politics.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  preachers  had 
never  been  able  to  avoid  meddling  in 
politics.  Some  of  them  had  been  in 
Illinois  since  territorial  days,  incessantly 
on  horseback,  reaching  the  remotest  set- 
tlement and  loneliest  cabin  at  regular 
intervals.  In  1821  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Peck,  Baptist  missionary  and  agent  for 
the  American  Bible  Society,  wrote  the 
first  gazetteer  of  Illinois  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  country.  Finding 
many  things  to  be  done,  such  as  opening 
schools,  peddling  good  books  from  sad- 
dle-bags, and  securing  better  laws,  and 
no  one  else  to  attend  to  these  matters, 
the  early  preachers  came  into  intimate 
touch  with  the  religious,  educational, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Edward  Beecher  and  his  “ Yale 
Band,”  faculty  and  trustees,  were  new- 
comers in  the  West,  but  the  views  and 
courage  of  the  Beecher  family  were  well 
known,  and  Illinois  College  was  common- 
ly looked  upon  as  a nest  of  abolitionism. 
William  H.  Herndon  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  young  men  who  were  removed 
from  such  pernicious  influences,  usually 
“ after  the  damage  was  done.”  Mc- 
Kendree  College  was  less  definitely  in- 
volved in  the  antislavery  agitation,  but 
the  growth  of  all  three  institutions  was 
retarded  for  years.  The  bogy  of  church 
and  state  was  raised,  and  there  was  or- 


ganized opposition  to  giving  these  col- 
leges charters  under  which  they  could 
do  effective  educational  work.  No  man 
could  be  in  politics  in  Illinois  at  that 
time  without  ranging  himself  as  for  or 
against  the  colleges.  For  a decade  they 
were  obliged  to  have  their  representa- 
tives in  Vandalia  every  time  the  legis- 
lature met,  to  fight  for  charters. 

Lincoln  could  not  easily  have  missed 
meeting  Professor  Jonathan  B.  Turner, 
of  underground  - railway  fame,  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  for  this  inspiring 
teacher  of  English  literature  and  rhet- 
oric in  J acksonville,  and  early  advo- 
cate of  manual  training,  spent  his  va- 
cation riding  over  the  country  and 
speaking  in  school-houses  on  improved 
methods  for  district  schools.  Other  in- 
structors he  met  in  Vandalia  in  1835. 

He  was  always  in  favor  of  granting 
liberal  powers  to  the  colleges.  In  1839 
he  put  through  a special  bill  for  Mc- 
Kendree, very  likely  at  the  request  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  one  of  Mc- 
Kendree’s  founders  and  trustees.  This 
picturesque  pulpit  orator  lived  near  New 
Salem,  served  the  district  for  three  terms 
in  the  state  assembly,  and  was  Lin- 
coln’s successful  rival  in  the  election  of 
1832.  Despite  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  idea  persists  that  Elder 
Cartwright  was  only  an  illiterate  evan- 
gelist with  a gift  for  eloquence.  Edu- 
cated in  an  academy  in  Kentucky,  a man 
of  comprehensive  mind,  an  omnivorous 
reader  and  a keen  observer,  he  had  but 
two  objects  in  life — to  save  souls  and  to 
promote  education.  He  was  proud  of 
having  placed  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  good  books  in  pioneer  cabins.  Wholly 
disinterested,  he  stopped  work  on  a semi- 
nary he  was  building  and  turned  all  his 
resources  into  McKendree  when  his  con- 
ference decided  to  support  that  venture; 
and  not  in  the  least  bigoted,  for  all  his 
zeal,  he  insisted  that  McKendree  should 
be  non-sectarian.  He  held  to  the  opinion 
that  a four  years’  wrestle  with  Greek 
roots  was  the  best  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  wrestling  with  either  the  world 
or  the  devil.  He  made  a business  of 
tutoring  his  young  circuit-riders  in  the 
effective  use  of  the  voice  and  in  the  arts 
of  persuasion.  Lincoln  was  welcome  to 
this  instruction,  and  a young  man  who 
aspired  to  be  a public  speaker  would  have 
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been  well  advised  to  listen  to  Elder  Cart- 
wright in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  stump  at 
every  opportunity. 

In  the  Blackhawk  War  Lincoln  came 
in  contact  with  a number  of  men  of 
conventional  education,  and  one  of  strik- 
ing personality  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. A true  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
Governor  John  Reynolds  shared  the  food 
and  the  camp-fire  of  the  volunteers  he 
commanded.  An  alumnus  of  Knoxville 
College,  Tennessee,  he  could  read  books 
in  four  languages,  write  racily  in  one, 
and  talk  in  three — English,  French,  and 
the  vernacular.  In  the  arena  of  politics, 
where  he  had  been  for  twenty  years, 
he  was  an  encyclopedia  of  information 
on  questions,  personalities,  and  practices 
in  Illinois. 

Governor  Reynolds  may  very  well  have 
confirmed  Lincoln’s  ambition  to  go  to 
Vandalia.  He  could  also  have  heard 
much  that  was  convincing  on  this  point 
from  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  for  whom  he 
voted  for  United  States  Senator  two 
years  later;  from  Major  Stuart,  of 
Springfield,  who  encouraged  him  to  study 
law;  and  from  Sidney  Breese,  who  was 
already  of  the  permanent  nucleus  of  able 
men  in  the  state  capital.  Any  of  these 
men  could  have  told  Lincoln  that  at  one 
time  or  another  nearly  every  man  in  the 
state  who  was  worth  knowing  could  be 
seen  in  Yandalia. 

In  that  winter  was  held  the  third  of  a 
long  series  of  educational  conventions  in 
Illinois  that  were  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  distinguished  men,  who  were 
not  educators,  who  took  part  in  them. 
In  this  one  John  J.  Hardin  and  Lincoln 
sat  as  delegates,  and  Douglas  acted  as 
secretary.  Governor  J oscph  Duncan,  who 
had  framed  the  local-option  school-tax 
law  of  ten  years  before,  no  doubt 
gave  to  it  what  time  could  be  spared 
from  other  duties.  So  also  did  Judge 
Lockwood  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Illinois  College. 
Ewing,  the  new  Senator,  was  there,  and 
Thomas  Ford,  a future  Governor,  and 
the  man  who  was  chosen  by  the  His- 
torical Society  to  write  the  first  history 
of  the  state  “before  all  the  early  actors 
had  passed  from  the  stage.”  Colonel 
Pierre  M6nard,  who  had  had  a hand  in 
every  public  undertaking  since  coming 


out  to  Kaskaskia  from  Canada  in  1790, 
still  kept  in  touch  with  affairs. 

Lincoln  could  have  come  to  know  all 
of  the  hundred  or  so  of  men  who  were  in 
Vandalia  on  public  or  private  business, 
in  the  assembly,  in  the  Supreme-Court- 
room, in  the  office  of  The  Intelligencer, 
which  was  a sort  of  gentlemen’s  club,  and 
in  Governor  Duncan’s  hospitable  library. 
The  little  town  of  eight  hundred  people 
afforded  no  amusements.  Diversion  was 
found  in  discussion  and  in  attending 
lyceum  lectures.  On  Sundays  the  little 
churches,  the  school-house,  and  every 
available  public  room  were  crowded  by 
audiences  who  listened  eagerly  to  a score 
of  preachers  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
Younger  than  most  of  this  group,  Lin- 
coln was  in  no  way  distinguished  by  his 
early  poverty  or  his  struggles  for  an 
education.  There  were  then  few  favored 
sons  of  fortune  in  the  West. 

These  were  the  standards  by  which 
Lincoln  measured  himself,  the  helps  by 
which  he  lessened  his  own  deficiencies. 
Two  years  later  a thousand  men,  stran- 
gers to  the  place  and  to  one  another, 
surged  through  the  streets  of  the  little 
capital  and  clamored  for  local  and  per- 
sonal advantage.  Most  of  these  new  men 
were  lawyers  from  Chicago  and  the  north- 
ern counties,  an  aggressive  breed,  but  the 
lawyers  and  law  students  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  country  were  not  submerged 
by  them.  Lockwood,  Breese,  Hardin, 
Yates,  Ewing,  Stuart,  Logan,  Baker, 
Butler,  Lincoln,  and  Douglas  forged  to 
the  front.  Indeed,  Stephen  T.  Logan, 
who  came  to  Springfield  in  1833,  and  who 
directed  Lincoln’s  law  studies,  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  bar  for  two 
decades.  Ten  years  older  than  Lincoln, 
a man  of  university  training  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  was  one  of  the  few  lawyers  in 
the  West  who  never  entered  politics. 
Such  was  Lincoln’s  second  law  partner. 
His  first  was  John  T.  Stuart,  who  came 
from  a university  in  the  blue  grass  of 
Kentucky  and  a law-office  experience  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Lincoln’s  other 
early  friends  in  Springfield  — Butler, 
Baker,  Speed,  Herndon,  and  Edwards — 
are  well  known.  By  1840  the  stage  was 
crowded  with  men  of  whom  the  nation 
knew  little,  with  the  exception  of  Doug- 
las, before  1860,  and  much  thereafter. 
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IX  was  George  Minturn,  a truthful 
man  as  well  as  a sophisticated  ob- 
server, who  used  to  comment  on  the 
crudity  of  our  usual  moral  analyses  by 
telling  the  story  of  Jared  Verry.  On 
Minturn’s  own  admission,  no  other  hu- 
man being  ever  saw  the  thing  as  he 
did;  yet  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
his  interpretation  is  by  no  means  on 
that  account  less  valid.  But  it  has 
startled  me  often  to  reflect  that  had  our 
friend,  with  those  delicate  faculties  of 
his,  failed  to  apprehend  his  astonishing 
discovery,  it  would  have  been  a9  though 
old  Verry  had  never  existed:  to  reflect, 
also,  that  there  may  be  many  such  de- 
ceptive characters,  their  secret  interest 
securely  masked  by  an  apparent  common- 
placeness, whose  dramas,  played  in  airy 
pantomime  to  blind  audiences,  remain 
forever  unperceived.  Wherever  he  went, 
for  that  matter,  vague  dramatic  clouds, 
meaningless  to  dull  eye9,  seemed  to  await 
the  prompt  precipitation  of  Mintum’s 
finer  vision.  But  if  he  found  dramas 
everywhere,  it  was  the  case  that  he  lit- 
erally saw,  rather  than  loosely  imagined 
them.  His  vision  was  as  direct  and 
strong  as  it  was  delicate  and  subtle.  He 
was  no  careless  spinner  of  unconsidered 
yarns. 

Early  in  June,  some  dozen  years  or 
more  ago,  as  he  has  often  told  the  story, 
Minturn  betook  himself  to  the  old  town 
of  Croye  with  the  idea  of  straightening 
out  the  genealogy  of  the  Flemings.  A 
remote  grandmother  of  his  had  been,  as 
I remember,  a Deborah  Fleming,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  his  irreproachable 
family  history  still  contained  a few  in- 
complete pages,  a clansman  with  leisure 
and  dilettante  tastes  could  not  do  better 
than  fill  in  their  lines.  It  was  with  no 
thought  of  being  detained  beyond  a week 
or  so  that  he  put  up  at  the  bleak  little 
inn,  for  he  surmised  that  the  material 
he  sought  lay  more  or  less  frankly  strewn 
upon  the  pleasant  surface  of  the  place. 
ITe  did,  indeed,  meet  a certain  degree  of 


prompt  success  in  extracting  flavorless 
facts  from  brown,  crumpled  pages,  before 
somebody  told  him  that  ampler  versions 
of  the  town’s  earlier  history  were  to  be 
found  in  certain  volumes  in  the  pos- 
session of  Jared  Verry,  the  local  book- 
seller. The  garrulous  recommendation — 
Minturn,  it  must  be  confessed,  encour- 
aged garrulity  — further  set  forth  that 
Verry  was  a pleasant  old  fellow,  and 
that  he  stood  high  in  town  and  church 
councils.  Minturn  smiled.  He  had,  of 
course,  a bored  certainty  of  the  type  of 
smug,  bewhiskered  deacon  he  should  en- 
counter. 

Indifferently,  therefore,  he  strolled  tow:- 
ard  the  bookshop  the  next  day  at  noon — 
a silent  noon  of  deep,  unmitigated  heat. 
Like  some  tropic  city,  the  valley  town 
was  sleeping  away  its  midday  leisure. 
Coming  suddenly  upon  Verry’s  shabby 
sign,  Minturn  pressed  a loose  latch  and 
went  inside.  The  cool,  musty  darkness 
was  scarcely  a relief  from  the  sun;  Min- 
tum  felt  that  it  blindfolded  him,  com- 
pressed his  throat.  As  no  one  came  for- 
ward, he  slipped  into  a chair,  exhausted. 

But  a moment  later  he  realized  that, 
after  all,  the  shop  was  not  unguarded. 

The  ground -glass  door  leading  to  an 
inner  office  was  ajar,  and  from  this 
smaller  room  came  voices  — a petulant 
child’s  voice  and  another  that  had  a 
smooth,  controlled,  ageless  quality.  The 
talk  was  desultory,  or  seemed  to  be,  for 
the  words  were  not  distinguishable;  but 
suddenly  it  was  interrupted  by  laughter 
— laughter  that  in  a flash  roused  Min- 
turn from  his  stupor.  It  was  the  voice 
of  a mirth  that  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
different,  earlier  world — a world  that  had 
no  pity  in  it,  and  no  tears.  No  mere 
curiosity,  but  a positive  agitation,  led 
him  to  cross  the  room  quickly  and  knock 
at  the  glass  door.  As  he  opened  it,  a 
slender,  elderly  man,  with  disordered  hair 
and  a scanty,  pointed  beard,  sat  holding 
on  his  lap  a pouting,  restive  child.  The 
alarm  that  for  a moment  had  beset  the 
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visitor  left  him  at  sight  of  the  man^ 
calm,  amused  face. 

“ I am  looking  for  Mr.  Verry — ” 

“ I am  Mr.  Verry.  Will  you  come  into 
the  other  room,  if  you  please?  Daisy, 
run  home  now.  It’s  so  rarely  that  any 
one  comes  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
that  I usually — relax  a little,”  the  book- 
seller suavely  remarked,  with  no  sug- 
gestion, however,  of  apology.  Mintum, 
still  dismayed,  could  not  at  first  muster 
the  phrases  in  which  to  state  his  errand. 
He  distinctly  had  not  liked  to  see  the 
resolute  swiftness  with  which  the  child 
had  run  from  the  shop  and  up  the  hot 
street  as  soon  as  she  was  released.  “A 
pretty  child,”  he  commented,  inquiringly. 

“ My  granddaughter,”  Verry  acknowl- 
edged. “ I believe  they  say  she  is  a 
pretty  child.  She’s  a little  slow,  how- 
ever, has  no — humor.  But  then,  her 
mother  never  had.  Sit  down  here, 
Mr.—” 

On  Mintum  then  making  known  his 
need,  there  came  an  immediately  satis- 
factory response.  Verry  was  as  nimble- 
minded  as  he  was  ready-tongued,  an  al- 
most startling  contrast  to  the  cautious, 
dawdling,  often  ungracious  provincial. 
He  had  the  books  Mintum  wanted,  and 
understood  their  value,  but  declined  to 
sell  them,  at  least  for  anything  short  of 
a collector’s  price.  It  seemed  fitting,  he 
sanely  urged,  that  such  rare  books,  of 
strictly  local  interest,  should  remain  in 
local  ownership;  a sentiment  for  which 
the  dispassionate  Mintum  had  prompt 
applause.  Nevertheless,  the  descendant 
of  the  Flemings  was  at  liberty  to  consult 
them  at  his  own  convenience:  to  come 
(Jaily  to  the  shop,  if  he  would,  and  in  the 
little  office  yonder,  where  there  was  a 
good  light,  study  the  volumes  at  his 
lei&ure.  There  were  some  queer  old  fam- 
ily trees  in  Croye,  with  very  intricate 
branchings:  Verry  had  studied  them  well. 
It  was  not  unlikely  that  he  might  be  able 
to  supplement  the  proposed  researches 
from  his  own  knowledge.  At  all  events, 
if  Mr.  Mintum  would  call  at  his  house 
the  next  day.  he  would  tell  him  such  bits 
of  tradition  as  he  could  recall  regarding 
the  Flemings — an  admirable  old  family, 
in  their  remote  and  distinguished  day. 

In  accepting  this  invitation  Mintum 
was  aware  that  he  was  not  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  his  interest  in  Deborah  Flem- 
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ing  and  her  origin.  It  was  the  investi- 
gator in  him,  and  the  tireless  student  of 
souls,  that  had  been  enkindled.  There 
was  an  excursion  to  be  made  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  keen  old  bookseller,  whose 
glib  ease  of  manner,  while  not  suggesting 
the  conventional  world  outside,  seemed 
also  strangely  unrelated  to  local  custom. 
There  was  something  to  be  explained  in 
him. 

His  family,  at  all  events,  a stolid  do- 
mestic circle,  did  not  explain  him.  Min- 
tum had  a moment  with  them  the  next 
day,  before  Verry  took  him  off  for  their 
genealogical  discussion.  Dense,  right- 
eous, unambitious  folk,  our  friend  de- 
scribed them,  recalling  for  us,  with  his 
easy  phrases,  the  stout,  phlegmatic  wife, 
with  her  sleek,  parted  hair;  the  sancti- 
monious son,  and  the  shabbily  dressed 
widowed  daughter,  obviously  on  suffer- 
ance in  the  household,  who  sat  silent, 
holding  her  little  daughter  in  her  lap. 
An  unillumined  group,  who  plainly  had 
had  no  share  in  the  more  precious  and 
intangible  of  New  England  heritages. 
It  was  easy  to  guess  that  Verry’s  mar- 
riage liad  been  an  early  irrelevance,  and 
that  the  relation  between  his  family  and 
himself,  although  peaceable  enough,  was 
scarcely  warmer  than  that  of  mutual  tol- 
eration. Mintum,  dear,  amiable  fellow, 
was  at  home  anywhere,  even  in  rural  New 
England  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  and  as 
he  submitted  to  the  commonplaces  that 
are  upon  such  occasions  punctiliously 
exchanged,  Jared  Verry,  he  noticed,  sat 
aloof  and  restlessly  silent  in  a dark  cor- 
ner of  the  musty,  cluttered  sitting-room. 

As  the  guest  stole  glances  at  old  Verry, 
the  man’s  head  bent  slightly  forward,  an 
odd  smile  on  his  long,  pointed  face,  his 
inconsequent  glance  half  turned  away, 
Mintum  received,  he  said,  his  first  clue 
to  this  extraordinary  character.  For  the 
impression  that  for  an  instant  smote  him, 
sharply  cutting  through  the  actual  scene, 
was  that  of  thick,  dusty,  rustling  branch- 
es, and,  peering  through  them,  sharp  with 
wicked  reticences,  the  laughing  face  of 
a satyr,  the  eyes  bright  with  diabolical 
curiosity,  the  shaggy  head  alert  for  re- 
treat. His  sense  of  this  apparition,  for 
it  was  almost  that,  was  so  keen  that  Min- 
turn  was  unable  to  breathe  for  a mo- 
ment; and  lie  gasped  foolishly  as  he  tried 
to  reply  to  one  of  Mrs.  Verry’s  groping 
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remarks.  Then  old  Jared  Verry  himself 
came  forward  with  his  soft,  lithe  tread, 
carelessly  interrupting  the  talk,  and  led 
his  visitor  away. 

Minturn  agreed  to  begin  the  next  day 
his  study  of  the  histories  of  Croye,  and 
the  sultriness  of  the  morning  did  not 
prevent  his  appearance  at  an  early  hour. 
Verry  was  selling  text-books  to  a line  of 
school -boys. 

“Walk  right  into  the  office,  Mr.  Min- 
turn,” he  urged.  “ I was  late  and  haven’t 
cleared  the  table  for  you,  but  make  a 
place  for  yourself  and  sit  down.  You 
know  where  the  histories  are.” 

It  was  a disorderly,  dust  - filled  little 
room  to  which  this  easy  hospitality 
directed  him.  Minturn  peered  about 
among  the  shelves  for  the  histories  he 
had  been  shown  two  days  before.  These 
huddled  volumes  represented,  he  had  un- 
derstood, the  bookseller’s  private  library; 
and  he  wondered  lightly  what  kind  of 
books  the  old  fellow  would  have  collected 
for  his  own  diversion.  Minturn’s  learned 
eye — you  remember  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  men  of  our  genera- 
tion— ran  skippingly  over  the  half-effaced 
titles  of  the  shabby  volumes.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  and  swore  under  his  breath. 
Where  had  the  old  reprobate — where  had 
any  home-bound  citizen  of  Croye,  Con- 
necticut— heard  of  such  books  as  these? 
By  what  possible  means  could  he  have 
acquired  them,  and,  above  all,  what  sin- 
ister purpose  had  they  served  ? And 
Verry  was  so  safe  in  letting  them  stand 
there  openly.  Not  a member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Croye  but 
might  have  complacently  read  those  titles 
without  an  inkling  of  the  curious  con- 
tents. The  man  must  have  some  little 
learning — of  an  unstereotyped  sort. 

Verry,  coming  in,  smiled  slightly  as 
he  saw  Minturn’s  absorption.  “ Have 
you  what  you  need?”  he  asked,  indiffer- 
ently. There  was  never  anything  ob- 
sequious in  his  manner.  “ I’ve  been 
wondering,  Mr.  Minturn,  if  you  couldn’t 
lend  me  something.  The  book  trade  gets 
dull  after  the  schools  close,  and  my  new 
stock  is  rather  poor — ” 

“ I have  some  books  with  me,”  Min- 
turn admitted.  “ But  you  might  not 
care  for  them.  What  do  you  like?” 

“ Biography  or  history  — that’s  about 
all.  T like  to  read  of  the  struggles  men 


have  made  and  the  queer  rewards  they’ve 
had  for  it.  That’s  my  amusement.” 

“Oh!”  Minturn  gave  him  a cool 
glance.  “I  may  be  able  to  minister  to 
it,  then.” 

Minturn  spent  the  summer  in  Croye. 
His  original  purpose  stipulated  no  sharp- 
ly definite  end  of  his  genealogical  in- 
vestigations, even  had  his  now  listless 
pursuit  of  them  occupied  much  more 
time  than  it  actually  did.  Meanwhile  a 
group  of  us  were  delaying  a yachting  trip 
until  he  should  come  to  join  us,  and 
summons  to  the  spacious  luxuries  of 
cool  country-houses  were  placed  in  his 
mail-box  almost  daily.  Yet  this  fastidi- 
ous cosmopolitan  remained  in  a spot  that 
is  not  reached  by  a cool  breeze  from  May 
to  October,  and  humbly  ate  soggy  bread 
and  blueberries  each  evening  at  the  inn. 
Meanwhile  the  intangible  quest  to  which, 
as  you  will  have  gathered,  he  had  ap- 
plied himself — the  search  for  old  Jared 
Verry’s  incredible  inmost  self — strength- 
ened daily  its  possession  of  him.  It 
wasn’t  an  entirely  pleasant  pastime,  but 
Minturn’s  enthusiasms  were  never  ordi- 
nary ones.  He  waited  and  listened  and 
watched  his  singular  acquaintance,  mak- 
ing at  each  point  his  deductions,  until 
it  seemed  as  though  he  were  playing 
alone  a dreadful  game  in  some  silent, 
dusky  place,  a wall  of  vapor  shutting  out 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  true  that 
if  the  vapor  could  be  burned  away  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  see,  there 
might  perhaps  be  nothing  there.  But 
as  it  was.  no  one  had  seen  or  would  see; 
and  his  encouragement  lay  in  his  having 
so  far  scored  every  point  in  his  secret 
game.  Bit  by  bit  he  had  amassed  the 
pieces  of  the  ghostly  pattern,  and  they 
had  flitted  together  with  uncanny  ease. 
And  he  believed  that  he  saw  now  plainly 
how  confirmation  of  the  thing  would  beat 
in  upon  him;  how,  as  long  as  he  should 
stay  and  watch  and  wonder,  instances  of 
his  conviction  would  continue  to  mul- 
tiply. 

“ Did  you  want  them  to  multiply?” 
we  asked  of  Minturn,  incredulously, 
when  he  first  told  us  the  story. 

“ Oh,  distinctly,”  he  assured  us.  “ So 
would  you.  How  otherwise  could  I have 
gotten  rid  of  the  abominable  idea,  except 
by  first  completely  realizing  it?  There 
was  another  point,  too.  Assuming  that 
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the  old  fellow  was  constituted  as  I be- 
lieved him  to  be,  I wanted  to  get  at  his 
own  degree  of  self-consciousness.  But 
that,  I finally  determined,  was  not  very 
great.  It  would  have  spoiled  it  all,  of 
course,  if  he  had  known  that  he  was — ” 
“Well,  what!” 

“ Oh,  a fish  out  of  water,”  answered 
Minturn,  lightly.  “And  more  than  that; 
n fish  so  long  out  of  water  that  he  was 
becoming  adapted  to  the  alien  element. 
He  was  forgetting  how  to  swim!” 

It  became  an  accepted  custom  that 
Minturn  should  spend  his  days  in  the 
rear  of  the  little  bookshop.  They  were 
long  days,  for  the  old  man’s  detachment 
from  his  family  was  so  complete,  his 
domestic  faculties  were,  to  put  it  in- 
dulgently, so  imperfectly  developed,  that 
he  candidly  preferred  the  less  oppressive 
shelter.  To  a man  of  the  world,  and  of 
letters,  as  Minturn  was,  Verry’s  mental 
elasticity  made  him  a perfectly  possible 
companion.  The  man’s  inexperience  had 
set  no  bounds  to  his  curiosity  or  to  his 
really  remarkable  divination.  Ho  par- 
ticularly loved  probing,  with  Mintum’s 
help,  in  the  darker  regions  of  the  past, 
not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  dryly  inform- 
ing himself,  but  to  elaborate  his  view  of 
life  as  a wicked  sort  of  comedy,  wherein 
the  virtuous  are  discomfited  and  the  un- 
regenerate triumph  with  a kind  of  cold, 
passionless  glee.  The  dominant  quality 
in  the  old  man,  Minturn  insisted,  was 
his  sense  of  mirth,  which,  however 
strengthened  by  his  keen  mind,  was  so 
divorced  from  compassion,  from  tender- 
ness, that  it  became  a monstrous  thing. 
Verry  laughed  riotously  at  situations 
that  turned  Minturn,  whose  own  sensi- 
tiveness may  have  been  excessive,  a 
little  faint.  More  terrible  still,  Minturn 
believed  that  the  genially  callous  old  crea- 
ture had  no  other  sensibilities,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  move  him  other- 
wise than  to  laughter,  that  there  were  no 
passions  in  him,  no  love,  no  anger,  and 
no  hatred.  Yet  he  was  sane  enough — 
cruelly  sane!  None  of  the  sentimental 
delusions  that  make  life  tolerable  for  the 
rest  of  us  distorted  that  clear,  inhuman 
perception  of  human  follies. 

TIis  not  yet  satiated  desire  to  hear 
Verry  talk  of  himself  led  Minturn  to 
call  at  the  old  man’s  house  one  July 
evening,  to  ask  him  to  take  a walk.  Mrs. 


Verry’s  wide  person  suddenly  filled  the 
doorway.  Minturn  looked  at  her;  no 
suspicion  of  her  husband’s  smooth,  light 
villainies  would  ever  creep  behind  that 
broad,  virtuous  mask ! 

“Mr.  Verry?  Why,  lie’s  down  to  the 
store.  Didn’t  father  say  he  had  some 
accounts  to  settle  up,  Amelia?  Yes,  he’s 
settling  up  some  accounts.  You  won’t 
step  inside,  Mr.  Minturn?” 

Even  on  the  unlikely  theory  that  the 
old  man  was  actually  at  work,  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  interrupt  him.  Minturn 
strolled  down  the  street  and  into  the 
bookshop,  where,  as  he  had  suspected, 
Jared  Verry  sat  crouched  in  his  little 
office,  reading. 

“I  don’t  walk  much,  you  know,”  he 
objected  to  Mintum’s  proposition.  “ I’m 
not  a farmer  or  naturalist  or  anything 
of  that  sort.” 

“ Look  out  your  window  a moment,” 
Minturn  urged,  “and  see  if  you  wouldn’t 
like  to  go  down  by  the  river.” 

Outside,  the  midsummer  night  was 
breathing  very  softly — warm,  sweet,  va- 
porous exhalations.  The  white  haze  that 
infolded  the  valley  was  strewn  with  the 
pale  light  of  a reticent  moon.  It  was  a 
night  for  wraith-dances  and  for  fanciful 
adventures.  Verry  peered  into  its  mys- 
terious opacity. 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  he  said,  and  they 
set  forth. 

Minturn  smiled  to  himself  as  the  old 
man  nimbly  took  the  lead.  “ I don’t 
doubt  you  are  a good  guide,  Mr.  Verry,” 
he  commented.  “Where  are  we  going?” 

“ I supposed  that  didn’t  matter,”  Ver- 
ry answered,  with  characteristic  am- 
biguity, “ so  long  as  you  got  your  mid- 
night walk,” 

“ It  doesn’t  matter,”  Minturn  ac- 
quiesced, and  lit  a cigar.  “Go  ahead.” 

They  had  turned  away  from  the  town, 
walking  out  toward  the  haze-hidden  hills, 
and  before  Minturn  remembered  where 
the  road  led  they  were  at  the  entrance 
to  the  old  burying-ground.  Jared  Verry 
stopped  short,  his  hand  on  the  iron  gate. 

“ Come  in,”  he  bade  his  companion. 
“ I’ll  showr  you  Deborah  Fleming’s 
grave.” 

“ Oh,  I found  it  myself,  you  remem- 
ber,” said  Minturn.  a little  uncomfort- 
ably. “ But  — yes.  I’ll  come  in  with 
you.” 
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They  found  themselves  a moment  later 
in  one  of  those  old,  pathless  graveyards, 
with  crumbled  monuments,  that  have  so 
far  outgrown  their  first  grim  functions 
as  to  have  become  places  of  genial,  if 
never  positively  hilarious  entertainment. 
Strangers  wandered  idly  through  it,  find- 
ing decorous  amusement  in  the  dim  in- 
scriptions. Children  coming  from  school 
trooped  in  to  sit  on  the  flat,  oblong 
stones,  while  they  told  one  another  their 
simple,  endless  legends.  Bright,  hardy 
blossoms  grew  there,  concealing  the  low 
entrances  to  the  old  tombs. 

On  a dark,  ancient  slab,  “ Deborah, 
beloved  wife  of  Hezekiah  Fleming,  /Etat. 
27,”  was  still  distinguishable,  although 
the  sentiment  that  accompanied  the  rec- 
ord was  almost  effaced. 

“‘Aug.  8,  1739/”  Mintum  made  out. 

“ Hero  is  an  older  one,”  remarked 
Jared  Verry,  leading  the  way  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  graveyard.  “ Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Isaac  Slate?” 

“ Why,  he  goes  pretty  far  back,  doesn’t 
he?  And  I believe  your  histories  hadn’t 
anything  good  to  say  of  him — a con- 
jurer or  something  of  the  sort?” 

Verry  bent  low  and  tapped  the  damp 
stone  with  a lean  finger.  “ I have  made 
out  that  he  is  an  ancestor  of  mine.” 
Minturn  doubted  that  the  old  man  was 
speaking  literally.  “ He’s  a matter  of 
great  pride  with  me.  I like  him.  He 
found  amusement  in  the  world.” 

“At"  other  people’s  expense?”  Minturn 
suggested. 

“ That  may  be,”  agreed  the  old  man, 
coolly.  “ But  he  wasn’t  stupid.  He  was 
a man  of  understanding,  Isaac  Slate.” 
The  old  man  paused.  “I  imagine  he 
wouldn’t  have  cared  much  for  these 
days.  He  would  have  felt  strange  in 
them.” 

‘And  do  yon  feel  strange  in  them?” 
The  question  leaped  from  Minturn’s  lips 
before  he  could  consider  howr  it  might 
impress  his  companion. 

The  old  man  looked  about  the  ghostly 
place  with  bright,  eager  eyes.  Then  to 
Mintum’s  intense  satisfaction  he  con- 
fessed, with  an  odd,  unpleasant  laugh, 
“ Oh,  I don't,  here  ” — indicating  with 
his  slender  fingers  the  narrow  province 
of  the  dead — “ but  elsewhere,  with  the 
rest  of  you,  I suppose  I am  a sort  of 
stranger.” 


It  was  not  much;  yet  it  was  as  much 
as  Mintum  had  dared  to  hope  for.  Be- 
lieving as  he  did  that  old  Verry  had  a 
misplaced  spirit,  with  none  but  ghostly 
affinities,  it  pleased  him  to  conjecture  that 
the  presence  of  an  invisible  fellow-spirit 
or  two — Isaac  Slate  or  whoever  it  might 
be — had  led  him  to  declare  his  dark  and 
unsavory  kinship.  At  all  events,  it  was 
as  near  to  a confession  of  his  spiritual 
isolation  as  the  old  man  ever  got.  And 
there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that 
he  pondered  much  on  his  own  strange- 
ness. He  took  himself,  as  he  took  the 
rest  of  the  world,  very  lightly. 

But  what  really  held  our  friend  most 
profoundly  fascinated  was  the  shadowy 
area  that  the  bookseller’s  singular  traits 
could  merely  suggest;  the  evidence,  plain 
enough  to  him,  of  what  Jared  Verry 
could  — Minturn  did  not  precisely  say 
ought  to — have  been.  In  the  proper  at- 
mosphere, he  maintained,  or  even  in  any 
other  atmosphere  in  the  world  than  that 
of  provincial  New  England  at  the  present 
time,  Verry  could  have  been  a power. 
In  an  ampler  country,  a laxer  century, 
perhaps,  what  dark,  unseen  evil  might 
he  not  have  wrought!  For  Minturn  had 
really  come  to  believe  that,  speaking 
quite  soberly,  a more  perfect  potential 
villain  did  not  exist. 

Now  and  then  from  the  corner  where 
he  sat  and  studied  he  would  watch  Jared 
Verry  move  softly  about  among  his  books, 
or  stand  fingering  them,  or  offer  light, 
laughing  comments  to  buyers  or  gossipers 
who  came  in;  and  suddenly,  as  though  a 
curtain  had  been  lifted,  he  would  as 
distinctly  see  Verry’s  slender,  inquisitive 
hands  mixing  dark,  odorous  poisons  and 
hear  his  suave,  agreeable  voice  conduct- 
ing their  secret  sale.  Or  he  would  see 
the  old  man  as  a petty  dictator,  always 
whispering  his  villainies  with  a smile, 
and  always  causing  blood  to  be  shed  be- 
hind curtains;  or  unctuously  devising 
tortures  that  he  himself  had  no  taste  for 
witnessing.  Then,  suddenly,  choked  by 
the  sickening  reality  of  his  visions,  Min- 
turn would  stumble  out  into  the  parched, 
prosaic  street,  determining  to  have  done 
with  it  all,  to  leave  the  town  the  next 
morning.  . . . 

“Your  psychology  is  too  fantastic,”  an 
impatient  li-tener  once  interrupted  him. 
Villains  that  are  worth  talking  about 
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don’t  wear  the  guise  of  saints  from  sheer 
inertia.  Nor  are  country  towns  innocent 
of  crime.  If  your  bookseller  had  wanted 
to  murder  his  wife  and  drop  her  into 
the  well — isn’t  that  what  they  do? — no 
such  airy  considerations  as  you  suggest 
would  have  prevented  him.” 

“ You’re  not  to  confuse  Verry  with 
the  brutal,  inflammable  creatures  whose 
crimes  you  read  of  in  the  newspapers,” 
Minturn  explained,  patiently.  “As  I’ve 
told  you,  he  had  no  passions.  The  kind 
of  sublimated  evil  of  which  he  could 
have  been  the  arch  - perpetrator  would 
have  demanded  at  the  least  for  its  de- 
velopment a generally  pervasive  moral 
darkness.  What  soil  for  this  delicate 
and  subtle  growth  could  a village  like 
Croye  offer?  You  see,  the  moral  climate 
was  smothering  him.” 

So  far  as  Minturn  could  learn,  Jared 
Verry’s  parentage  was  obscure.  Rela- 
tives of  his,  some  village  people,  had 
taken  him  into  their  family  when  he 
was  a young  child,  and  had  rather  strict- 
ly brought  him  up,  keeping  him  always 
close  at  home.  While  still  a youth  ho 
had  married,  by  what  appeared  to  be  an 
almost  humorous  inadvertence,  a dull, 
excellent  girl,  densely  surrounded  by 
religious  connections  of  a practical 
rather  than  an  exalted  order.  In  short, 
the  character  of  a respectable  and  pious 
citizen  had  been  forced  upon  Verry  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it,  but  little  would 
it  have  accorded  with  that  mysterious 
character  to  try  to  escape  the  name  for 
godliness  he  had  illegitimately  gained. 
He  held  town  offices  and  directed  church 
charities.  His  neighbors  liked  him  be- 
cause he  was  affable  and  kept  within  his 
own  affairs.  If  his  home  life,  to  a 
stranger,  may  have  seemed  curiously  im- 
personal, none  of  the  village  families, 
for  that  matter,  permitted  themselves 
demonstrations  of  affection. 

From  time  to  time  in  that  wretched 
little  office  of  his,  he  doubtless  sat  still 
and  spun  dark  little  webs  of  iniquity — 
which  disintegrated,  however,  as  soon  as 
they  were  wrought.  For  by  the  time 
Minturn  knew  him  his  original  fiber  had 
become  pretty  thoroughly  weakened.  His 
forbidding  outlines  could  with  difficulty 
be  traced  through  the  gray  dust  of  con- 
vention. The  discouraged  satyr  peered 
almost  soberly  through  the  human  mask. 


Yet,  after  all,  Minturn  once  amended, 
it  was  not  strictly  true  that  he  was  the 
only  person  in  Croye  to  guess  the  secret 
of  the  old  man’s  nature.  In  an  instinct- 
ive fashion,  and  with  no  power,  of  course, 
of  putting  it  into  words,  Verry’s  grand- 
child, Daisy  Hess,  understood  him.  It 
became  quite  plain  to  Minturn  that  the 
child  loathed  her  grandfather.  It  was 
Verry’s  custom  to  seize  her  from  her 
play  and  tease  her  with  an  oddly  friv- 
olous pertinacity,  and  when  the  child 
could  not  understand  what  he  had  said, 
to  mock  her  with  that  light,  cruel  laugh- 
ter Minturn  had  heard  on  the  day  he 
first  came  to  the  bookshop.  No  phase 
of  the  old  man’s  callousness  seemed  to 
Minturn  more  revolting  than  this,  that 
Verry  should  be  amused  by  the  child’s 
dislike  of  him.  Had  the  mother,  he 
sometimes  wondered,  a flickering  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,  and  had  she,  poor, 
Xjenniless  dependent,  her  own  inherited 
flashes  of  secret  cognizance?  Was  her 
child’s  feeling  linked  in  some  unexpressed 
fashion,  with  her  own  childhood? 

It  was  plain  that  a man  so  completely 
obsessed  as  George  Minturn  described 
himself  as  being  could  not  readily  have 
escaped  his  deceptively  frail  fetters  ex- 
cept with  the  aid  of  some  sudden  and 
artificial  deliverance.  So  we  were  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  he  stuck  it  out  to 
the  end — whether  there  was  perhaps  a 
death-bed  climax? 

It  was,  however,  so  far  from  feasible 
to  wait  for  that  event  that  it  is  not  un- 
likely the  old  fellow  is  living  still.  Nor 
was  it,  as  Minturn’s  narrative  disclosed, 
a temptation  to  do  so.  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  a person  of  more  con- 
ventional habit  of  thought  than  our  in- 
genious Minturn,  yet  knowing  what  Min- 
tum  did,  to  imagine  that  all  through 
Jared  Verry’s  life  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil,  as  we  say,  had  been  contending,  not 
in  him — he  had  no  moral  conflict — but 
for  him,  dubious  prize  though  he  may 
be  considered  to  have  been.  And  the 
balance  maintained  between  them  was  so 
even  that  Verry,  terrifying  as  his  pos- 
sibilities were,  probably  never  committed 
a single  evil  action.  Habits  of  virtue 
imperceptibly  encroached  upon  his  spirit. 
So  that  finally  he  died.  Not  physically, 
as  it  happened.  But  the  character  that 
distinguished  him  died.  The  evil  died. 
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Wandering  into  Verry’s  shop  on  an 
evening  not  long  after  their  walk  to- 
gether to  the  graveyard,  Minturn  met, 
emerging  from  the  inner  office,  the  pallid 
face  and  unathletic  figure  of  a certain 
young  Gammett,  of  whose  so-called  44  un- 
fortunate habits  ” he  had  heard  whispers 
now  and  then. 

44  You’d  think  Lem  Gammett  was  learn- 
ing the  book  trade,  wouldn’t  you?”  re- 
marked Yerry,  cheerfully,  to  his  visitor, 
after  the  youth  was  out  of  hearing. 

Minturn  was  struck  by  something  that 
was  almost  hilarity  in  the  old  man’s 
expression.  44  I’ve  seen  him  here  rather 
often,”  he  admitted,  carelessly.  44  A 
friend  of  your  son’s,  isn’t  he?” 

44  Used  to  be,”  said  Yerry,  briskly, 
44  used  to  be.  My  boy  doesn’t  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  now,  Lem  says.  My 
boy  is  the  pious  sort,  you  know.  Lem 
isn’t.  He’s  had  quite  a fling  — for 
Croye.”  The  note  of  satisfaction  in 
Verry’s  voice  had  not  diminished. 

44  He  looks  it,”  commented  Minturn, 
without  interest.  44  Drinks,  I suppose.” 

44  Oh,  he’s  tried  nearly  everything,  I 
should  say.  Schooled  himself  pretty 
thoroughly.  But  he’s  gambled,  mostly, 
the  poor  little  fool.” 

44  Why  does  he  come — ” Minturn 
stopped.  The  question,  he  realized,  was 
not  a happy  one. 

44 Why  does  he  come  to  me?  Well, 
why  not  ?”  The  old  man  leaned  far  back 
in  his  chair,  clasped  his  hands  about 
his  knees,  and  looked  at  his  visitor  with 
keen  amusement.  44  Haven’t  you  learned 
what  an  exemplary  reputation  I have, 
Mr.  Minturn?  Perhaps,  too,  there’s 
something  8bout  me  that  isn’t  as  for- 
bidding as  some  of  the  other — religious 
leaders  of  the  town.  Well,  never  mind 
how  that  may  be.”  At  sight  of  the  ex- 
pression on  Minturn’s  face  he  dismissed 
these  speculations  with  a wave  of  his 
hand.  44  You  see,  he’s  been  here  pretty 
often,  but  I never  knew  until  to-night 
how  far  the  young  scamp  had  dared  to 
go.  Why,  Mr.  Minturn,  it’s  taken  that 
boy  hours  at  a time  to  tell  me  about  the 
scrapes  lie’s  got  into.  I’ve  listened  al- 
ways, of  course,  because — well,  I don’t 
often  hear  anything  of  the  sort.  Now, 
at  last,  I see  what  lie’s  been  leading  up 
to.  Nerve  is  nil  gone,  you  see.  Had  to 
tell  somebody/’ 


44  Horrible!”  Minturn  muttered. 

But  old  Yerry  continued  to  smile. 
44  He’s  in  pretty  deep,”  he  went  on,  with 
an  air  of  entirely  cheerful  meditation. 
44  Pretty  deep.  They’re  already  turning 
against  him,  he  says,  down  there  at  the 
mill,  where  he’s  had  a job  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  he’s  in  debt  for  hundreds 
of  dollars  that  he  can’t  escape  paying. 
Only  twenty-one,  too.” 

44  What  is  the  young  scapegrace  going 
to  do?”  Minturn  moved  nervously  about 
the  room,  impatient  for  a change  of  sub- 
ject. 

44  That’s  what  he  asked  me.  Asked  my 
advice,  rather,  about  two  silly  plans  that 
he  had.  One  was  to  4 borrow  ’ the  money, 
as  he  calls  it,  by  some  unsafe  method 
that  he  had  in  mind.  The  other  was 
to  use  a revolver.  He  actually  pulled 
it  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  me. 
Good  Lord,  his  face  had  a green  look 
when  he  did  it!” 

44 1 should  really  be  interested  to  know 
what  your  counsel  was.”  Minturn  could 
not  keep  the  irony  from  his  voice. 

44  Oh,  I lent  him  the  money  to  get 
square,”  Yerry  said,  easily.  44  You  won’t 
speak  of  it,  of  course.” 

44  You  lent  him  the  money!”  Minturn 
had  almost  added,  44 But  why?”  when 
something  arrested  the  words.  He  knew 
why.  His  weeks  of  study  of  the  old 
man’s  character  helped  him  to  see  now 
without  illusion.  There  was  no  need 
now  to  ask  fumbling  questions.  Verry 
could  not,  of  course,  afford  the  money. 
Neither  was  he  a philanthropist.  The 
truth  was,  Minturn  saw,  that  the  -boy’s 
wretched  predicament  held  for  the  old 
man  a rare  seed  of  mirth.  And  he  had 
simply  considered  the  money  a fair  price 
for  his  secret  amusement. 

44  Well,  it  would  have  been  very  stupid 
for  him  to  have  stolen  the  money — and 
I didn’t  care  to  see  him  blow  his  few  poor 
little  brains  out.” 

44  You  were — ” In  his  effort  to  say  a 
civil  thing  Minturn  again  halted.  He 
could  not  assure  the  inhuman  creature 
sitting  opposite  him  that  he  had  been 
kind,  good,  disinterested. 

44  It.  seems  to  you  rather  an  incon- 
gruous incident,  doesn't  it?”  demanded 
Yerry,  looking  at  him  queerly. 

44  It  might  be  looked  at  in  that  way.” 
Minturn  agreed;  and  said  good  night. 
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The  point  of  this  episode,  Minturn 
always  hastened  to  add,  was  in  its  sequel. 
He  himself  was  innocent  of  repeating 
the  story.  But  in  a manner  easy  to  sur- 
mise, a glorified  version  of  it  leaked  out 
For  what  the  old  man  himself  had  been 
far  from  foreseeing  was  the  volume  and 
insistence  of  the  boy’s  gratitude.  To 
the  last  seed  the  miserable  youth’s  wild 
oats  had  been  sown;  and  his  pious  devo- 
tion to  his  benefactor  may  have  caused 
the  only  embarrassment  the  easy,  indif- 
ferent old  creature  ever  experienced. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  there,  with 
the  boy’s  gratitude.  Narrators  of  the 
story,  as  it  came  to  Mintum’s  ears, 
agreed  that  Verry  was  a well-doer  of 


exalted  purpose,  a regenerator  of  youth. 
Among  a small  but  voluble  circle  he 
became  a moral  hero.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  end  of  him.  There  was  no  dismissing 
the  matter;  reminders  were  too  constant 
and  profuse.  And  then,  there  was  the 
taste  of  beneficence  in  his  mouth.  It 
lingered  cloyingly.  The  old  man’s  na- 
tive impulses  were  thoroughly  paralyzed 
at  last.  There  was  no  further  life  in  him. 

It  was  then  that  Mint-urn,  looking 
about  the  sun-scorched  town,  thought  it 
a place  of  strangely  meager  charm.  He 
decided  that  Deborah  Fleming  had  been 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  and  tele- 
graphed to  Newr  York  the  announcement 
of  his  immediate  arrival. 


May  is  Building  Her  House 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

MAY  is  building  her  house.  With  apple  blooms 
She  is  roofing  over  the  glimmering  rooms; 

Of  the  oak  and  the  beech  hath  she  builded  its  beams. 
And,  spinning  all  day  at  her  secret  looms. 

With  arras  of  leaves  each  wind-swayed  wall 
She  pictureth  over,  and  peopleth  it  all 
With  echoes  and  dreams, 

And  singing  of  streams. 

May  is  building  her  house.  Of  petal  and  blade. 

Of  the  roots  of  the  oak  is  the  flooring  made, 

With  a carpet  of  mosses  and  lichen  and  clover. 

Each  small  miracle  over  and  over. 

And  tender,  traveling  green  things  strayed. 

Her  windows,  the  morning  and  evening  star, 

And  her  rustling  doorways,  ever  ajar 
With  the  coming  and  going 
Of  fair  things  blowing, 

The  thresholds  of  the  four  winds  are. 

May  is  building  her  house.  From  the  dust  of  things 
She  is  making  the  songs  and  the  flowers  and  the  wings; 
From  October’s  tossed  and  trodden  gold 
She  is  making  the  young  year  out  of  the  old; 

Yea!  out  of  winter’s  flying  sleet 
She  is  making  all  the  summer  sweet, 

And  the  brown  leaves  spurned  of  November’s  feet 
She  is  changing  back  again  to  spring’s. 
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any  strange  land,  one  could  not  have 
helped  knowing  them  every  one  for  Eng- 
lish; but  we  poor  Americans  seem  to  have 
apparently  no  common  tone  which  per- 
sonal and  sectional  peculiarities  merge 
themselves  in,  and  this  conjecture  nat- 
urally brings  us  to  another,  namely,  that 
it  is  to  the  American  actor’s  inability  to 
sink  his  individuality  in  a community 
of  effect  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  most  deliciously  dramatic  sketches 
in  the  world  and  so  few  dramas. 

We  do  not  say  that  we  have  never  had 
dramas.  Harrigan  gave  them  us ; Hearne 
did ; Bronson  Howard  did ; Hoyt  did ; but 
these  are  all  the  names  of  the  dead.  We 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  glad 
spirit,  if  ever  we  knew  it,  who  gave  us, 
year  before  last,  “ Excuse  Me,”  but  in  its 
unity  and  in  the  subordination  of  its 
parts  to  the  whole  he  gave  us,  possibly 
without  knowing  it,  rather  a drama  than 
a dramatic  sketch.  Mr.  Gillette  repeat- 
edly did  the  like  and  infinitely  more, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  does;  but  above  any 
in  these  latest  days  Mr.  Charles  Kline 
has  done  it  in  “ Maggie  Pepper.”  In 
that  very  admirable  piece  he  has  so  ex- 
cellingly  done  it  that  we  have  no  mis- 
giving in  putting  it  beside  the  best  of 
the  English  pieces;  none  of  these  go  be- 
yond it  in  unifying  a succession  of  situa- 
tions to  ‘‘  one  divine  far-off  event,”  and 
it  goes  beyond  them  in  transferring 
from  nature  those  wilding  growths  of  our 
new  conditions  which  we  have  but  to  see 
with  the  vision  of  art  to  know  for  fresh 
and  wonderful.  The  English  pasture 
does  now  and  then  smell  of  the  garden- 
hose;  but  in  the  less  formalized  though 
not  less  ordered  culture  of  Mr.  Kline’s 
drama  there  was  always  the  sense  of  the 
free  rain  and  sun.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  department  store  was  aching  to 
be  done  in  its  unstaled  variety,  but  that 
it  was  imploring  art  to  treat  it  fearlessly 
and  frankly  when  Mr.  Kline  came  to  it 
with  his  truth  and  courage,  and  did  what 
it  asked.  There  was  no  such  stated  and 
restated  problem  as  holds  us  tremulous 
with  sympathy  in  “ Milestones  ” ; and  the 
solution  was  simple  and  inevitable  as  the 
answers  of  the  general  life  to  the  conun- 
drums of  the  individual  life  are  apt  to  be; 
but  not  in  this  best  of  the  new  English 
plays,  or  in  any  of  them,  is  there  such 
character  as  lives  in  Maggie  herself  and 


most  of  the  other  persons  of  “Maggie 
Pepper.”  Here  and  there  some  of  these 
falter  into  convention,  and  the  greatest 
solution  of  all  seems  near  it  when  Mag- 
gie blamelessly  does  what  she  would  do 
rather  than  what  a pitiless  ideal  would 
have  her  do,  and  accepts  the  lover  who 
is  not  wholly  unworthy  though  so  little 
worthy  of  her. 

The  genuineness  of  several  subordi- 
nate figures  in  the  piece  could  not  well 
be  overprized ; where  they  seem  cari- 
catured they  are  only  vividly  character- 
ized, and  where  their  lines  are  few  they 
abundantly  express  their  personality. 
This  happens  in  many  other  American 
plays  which  remain  in  the  mind  as 
sketches  throwing  into  the  highest  relief 
one  principal  figure.  It  happens  meas- 
urably in  Mr.  George  Cohan’s  very  joy- 
ous and  precious  creation  “ Broadway 
Jones.”  One  comes  away  from  seeiug 
it  with  a heart  full  of  unconsidered 
pleasure  in  the  kind  spendthrift.  A story 
has  been  told,  but  the  chief  figure  has 
been  so  dominant  that  one  remembers 
that  almost  alone.  A heartless  trust  has 
been  downed  by  the  magnanimous  heir  of 
the  ancestral  chewing-gum  business  in  his 
native  town,  and  we  see  him  going  off 
to  be  married  to  the  manageress  of  the 
factory,  but  we  are  aware  afterward  only 
of  Jones  and  the  nature  of  him.  We  say 
again  it  is  delightful;  but  the  effect  is 
less  that  of  a drama  than  of  some  match- 
less stunt  of  vaudeville. 

It  is  single,  it  is  simple,  and  the  effect 
of  the  English  plays  which  we  have  been 
seeing  is  complex;  each  particular  fate 
is  part  of  a general  destiny,  and  subject, 
not  superior,  to  the  whole  design.  But 
for  the  matter  of  that,  so  was  it  with 
the  person  and  the  play  of  “Maggie 
Pepper,”  and  she  was  as  freshly,  as  en- 
chantingly  native  as  Broadway  Jones 
himself;  yes,  she  was  more  so,  more  con- 
stantly referable  to  the  general  frame 
and  make  of  our  things,  even  more  lov- 
able and  indefinitely  more  respectable  in 
the  higher  sense,  though  Broadway  Jones 
was  not  ignoble  and  not  inconceivable. 

Some  effort  for  the  larger  purpose  of 
the  English  plays  was  not  absent  from 
the  psychological  specialty  called  “The 
Case  of  Becky.”  In  spite  of  the  audibly 
creaking  machinery  of  the  piece,  and  the 
visibly  operated  scientific  apparatus,  there 
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were  moments  of  human  interest  in  it 
springing  from  a situation  not  supreme- 
ly devoted  to  the  illustration  of  a single 
human  being  who  was  also  a duplex 
human  being.  The  itinerant  hypnotist 
with  his  darkling  past  was  90  good  ar- 
tistically, though  morally  so  very  bad, 
as  to  prevent  the  play  from  being  a one- 
person  piece,  and  to  broaden  it,  though 
by  arch-melodrama,  to  something  beyond 
the  scope  of  a psychological  situation. 
Apparently  it  failed  through  the  im- 
possibility of  any  one’s  being  so  very 
lovely  and  the  next  moment  so  very 
loathly  as  the  heroine  had  to  be,  though 
she  went  to  the  extreme  of  using  profane 
language  and  tearing  her  clothes  in  her 
transformations  from  angel  to  fiend  in 
order  to  convince;  the  changing  back 
was  more  convincing. 

She  did  it  as  well  as  any  one  could, 
probably ; and  probably  no  one  could  have 
done  better  than  the  lady  who  took  the 
heroine’s  part  in  “ Years  of  Discretion.” 
Here  was  something  that  if  it  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  reasonably  from  the 
original  idea  might  have  been  altogether 
charming.  A lady  passing  middle  life  has 
become  so  fettered  by  a career  of  blame- 
less girlhood,  wifehood,  motherhood,  and 
widowhood  in  the  thin,  pure  air  of  Brook- 
line, Massachusetts,  that  she  comes  on  to 
free  her  cabined  spirit  in  the  turbid  at- 
mosphere of  New  York,  and  visits  an  old 
friend  for  the  purpose.  The  one  entire- 
ly pleasing  and  natural  moment  of  the 
piece  is  that  autobiographical  moment 
when  she  first  appears  and  pictures  what 
she  has  been  all  along,  and  declares  what 
she  means  to  be,  in  large,  indefinite 
terms.  Perhaps  the  tutelage  of  her 
friend  is  not  favorable  to  an  ideal  liberty. 
At  any  rate  the  poor  lady  abandons  her- 
self to  a career  of  wild  misbehavior  such 
as  appears  to  be  common  in  the  circles 
where  her  friend  moves.  She  exchanges 
the  decent  if  demure  costume  of  Brook- 
line for  an  excess  of  fashion  which  makes 
no  secret  of  her  figure;  she  favors  rowdy 
attitudes;  she  smokes,  she  drinks;  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  strange  world 
hugs  and  kisses  her;  they  hug  and 
kiss  her  friend  as  a matter  of  course. 
We  are  expected  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  gay  world  of  New  York  society,  and 
certainly  the  poor  lady  believes  it;  but 
when  it  has  gone  outrageously  on  to  no 


particular  climax  she  is  suddenly  deathly 
sick  of  it;  of  the  whirl  of  dancing,  lunch- 
ing, dining,  opera-going;  and  she  escapes 
back  to  Brookline,  where  one  of  those 
extraordinary  gentlemen  follows  her,  ex- 
pressing a like  loathing  for  New  York, 
and  marries  her.  There  were  gleams  of 
good  intention  in  the  piece;  possibly  a 
satirical  purpose  of  shooting  at  folly  as 
it  is  supposed  to  fly  in  our  upper  circles, 
but  the  dramatists  threw  away  a golden 
chance,  the  chance  of  sweetly  and  lovably 
disillusioning  the  dear  lady  in  a comedy 
which  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to  have 
seen. 

Yet  here  was  a praiseworthy  attempt 
to  depict  a condition  of  things,  and  not 
merely  to  portray  a character,  which 
placed  the  piece  in  the  order  of  “ Mile- 
stones,” with  the  interest  distributed  pro 
rata  among  the  persons  of  the  drama: 
that  is,  it  was,  on  its  far  lower  level,  of 
the  nature  of  a play,  and  not  of  a stunt, 
or  a turn.  It  is  not  blaming  it  very 
much  to  say  that  of  course  it  did  not 
compare  with  the  English  play  of  “ Mile- 
stones.” In  that  singularly  pleasing  ac- 
tion the  fable  was  carried  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  with  moral  and  social 
meanings  beyond  its  wide  horizons  and 
far  perspectives,  and  it  was  fine  to  see 
something  in  the  theater  so  entirely 
right-minded,  yet  so  faithful  to  what  un- 
der the  circumstances  must  have  been. 
When,  if  ever,  shall  we  have  again  such 
a tale  of  American  life  told  on  the  stage 
in  terms  so  kindly  human? 

The  authors  of  “ Shore  Acres  ” and 
“ The  Old  Homestead  ” imagined  in  the 
past  doing  for  our  rustic  life  something 
like  what  the  author  of  “ When  Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings  ” and  “ A Scrape  o’  the 
Pen  ” has  done  for  the  rustic  Scotch  life, 
with  such  effect  that  you  wish  to  see 
them  again  and  again  as  you  wish  to 
hear  operas  that  please  you.  There  was 
no  such  all-round  good  playing,  not  even 
in  the  fairly  even  performance  of  c 4 Mile- 
stones,” as  one  saw  in  these  delightful 
pieces,  though  here  again  we  should  like 
to  except  a Maggie  Pepper,”  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  of  like  artistic  make. 

It  was  not  only  the  Scotch  accent,  al- 
ways pleasing  or  at  least  amusing  the 
ear  in  the  various  voices,  which  differ- 
enced the  Scotch  plays  from  the  Amer- 
ican. The  American  accents  in  “ Mag- 
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gie  Pepper  ” would  have  been  variously 
offensive  if  they  had  not  each  expressed 
some  delightful  shade  of  our  national 
character;  Maggie  herself  was  as  nasal 
as  she  was  adorable.  But  this  American 
play,  like  those  Scotch  plays,  was  a pic- 
ture of  life,  and  not  merely  the  relief 
of  one  more  or  less  probable  individual- 
ity. An  English  play,  “ Disraeli,1 ” par- 
took the  error  or  the  defect  of  the  aver- 
age American  play;  the  chief  person  was 
amusingly  imagined  and  surpassingly 
played,  but  the  other  people  had  nothing 
to  da  but  help  him  illustrate  himself. 
For  him,  as  for  Broadway  Jones,  like- 
wise surpassingly  played,  the  drama 
was  the  occasion  of  a series  of  brilliant 
stunts,  always  by  the  same  performer. 

The  company  which  gave  a Disraeli ” 
was  English,  as  that  was  which  gave 
“ Milestones,”  but  it  was  not  of  the  same 
uniform  excellence,  or  of  the  excellence 
of  the  American  company  which  gave 
“ Maggie  Pepper.”  Here  is  a point 
where  one  may  take  courage  and  begin 
to  hope  a little.  We  have  very  good 
dramatic  training-schools;  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  our  theater  to  be  better  than 
it  is;  but  the  trouble  seems  to  be  with 
our  dramatists.  When  one  remembers 
how  the  interest  of  “ Secret  Service  ” 
was  vitally  diffused  through  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  cast,  how  each  one  had 
something  to  do  which  it  was  worth  his 
or  her  while  to  do  excellently,  one  can- 
not suppose  that  our  present  inferiority 
in  playing  is  more  than  a phase.  The 
first  thing  for  us  is  to  own  the  fact  fully 
and  then  to  go  forward  or  backward  and 
study  how  to  surpass /where  we  are  now 
unquestionably  surpassed.  For  our  own 
part  we  believe  that  the  English  players 
are  better  than  ours  because  their  play- 
wrights are  better ; and  when  we  say 
English  here  we  mean  Scotch,  too.  They 
are  able  to  imagine  a play  as  something 
in  which  all  the  actors  act,  and  are  not 
mostly  supernumeraries  or  spectators. 
They  respect  the  common  people  of 
the  stage,  so  glad  to  do  well  if  they 
have  a chance.  They  do  not  give  them 
merely  a part;  they  give  them  a*  whole; 
they  endow  them  with  a severalty  which 
interweaves  itself  with  the  complex,  the 
web,  the  fabric  of  general  life,  as  by  a 
volition  of  its  own.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  obey  in  this  a more 
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exacting  dramatic  criticism  than  ours. 
We  do  not  believe  they  work  under  the 
fear  or  the  favor  of  a more  intelligent 
public.  When  their  plays  come  here 
we  welcome  them  to  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  crowded  houses.  Evidently 
we  like  a good  thing  when  we  get  it; 
though  we  seem  so  often  glad  of  a bad 
thing. 

So  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  course 
of  our  contention,  our  point  is  this : 
that  we  have  not  better  playing  because 
we  have  not  better  plays;  that  we  have 
not  such  good  players  as  the  English 
because  we  have  not  such  good  plays. 
Without  assuming  too  much,  we  think 
we  may  assume  that  we  have  proved  this. 
The  point  is  so  important  that  we  might 
leave  some  minor  points  merely  made, 
not  proved,  as,  for  instance,  that"' point 
about  the  greater  delightfulness  of  the 
English  voice.  It  is,  indeed,  for  far  the 
greater  part,  sweeter  and  richer  than 
ours;  but  not  all  the  English  accents  are 
pleasing;  some  would  suggest  that  the 
American  accents  are,  like  many  words 
and  phrases  called  Americanisms,  only 
survivals  of  older  English  expressions. 
At  times  Mr.  Arliss  in  so  very  con- 
vincingly rendering  Disraeli  was  to  the 
last  degree  catarrhally  nasal,  and  in  this 
he  did  not  offend  our  ears,  though  many 
of  us  are  not  in  the  least  nasal.  When  we 
are  so  we  may  be  charmingly  nasal;  who 
would  have  had  Maggie  Pepper  produce 
her  wit,  her  pathos,  her  courage,  her 
conscience  directly  from  her  throat 
rather  than  through  her  nose?  She  was 
indeed  divinely  nasal;  and  other  people 
in  the  play  named  after  her  were  un- 
failingly acceptable  in  their  reproduc- 
tion of  our  different  nasal  accents. 
What  we  need,  then,  is  not  that  conven- 
tion of  the  English  voice  which  seems 
the  ideal  of  our  genteel  comedy,  but  the 
psychological  or  spiritual  material  which 
the  vulgarest  of  our  native  utterances 
shall  find  itself  dignified  and  important 
in  expressing.  This,  again,  must  come 
from  the  dramatist;  the  mime,  mimic 
he  never  so  skilfully,  cannot  supply  it  to 
the  part  he  takes  submissively  from  the 
playwright.  It  comes  back  to  the  old, 
old  stoiy,  to  the  necessity  of  life,  of 
reality,  of  truth  in  the  over-artist  who, 
on  the  stage  as  much  as  in  the  book, 
plays  the  whole  piece. 
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die.”  But  man  can  say  to  the  whole 
world  outside  of  him:  “ I alone  can  ex- 
perience the  supreme  change,  I can  be 
bom  again,  and  can  die  the  ‘second 
death ’ ; I can  lay  down  my  life  and  can 
take  it  up  again.” 

It  is  in  its  contrast  to  the  physical 
world  and  its  approach  to  the  human 
that  other  organic  existence  is  more  in- 
teresting, because  it  is  qualitatively  in- 
teresting, to  human  sensibility  than  any 
manifestation  of  the  unliving  universe 
can  be,  however  impressive  in  terms  of 
quantity  and  space.  And  it  is  in  man’s 
contrast  to  that  same  purely  physical 
universe  — in  his  aberrations,  illusions, 
indirections,  his  fallibilities  and  recov- 
eries, and  in  his  masqued  activities  and 
conscious  processes  — that  he  is  phe- 
nomenally most  interesting  to  himself. 
Certainly  his  entertainment  from  actual 
observation,  history,  comedy,  and  fiction 
has  been  largely  derived  from  these  un- 
realities. 

This  interest,  which  in  our  last  Study 
we  designated  as  romantic,  is  distinct 
from  that  utilitarian  interest  which  is 
confined  to  the  practical  aspects  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  both  are  mediate,  and 
distinct  from  the  immediate  sense  of 
reality. 

If  we  deny  this  immediacy,  we  deny 
creation,  all  the  intuitions  of  Faith, 
Imagination,  and  Reason,  and  the  soul 
itself;  we  assume  that,  for  us  at  least, 
all  things  are  what  they  seem,  and  that 
there  is  no  reality  apart  from  our  ever- 
changing  illusions,  from  sensible  actuali- 
ties and  appearances.  Then  the  invis- 
ible, all  that  Bergson  includes  in  the 
“ supraconscious  ” and  the  implication, 
in  William  James’s  pragmatism,  of  the 
real  Use  in  apparent  uses,  are  negligible, 
and  Herbert  Spencer’s  is  the  ultimate 
philosophy,  as  Haeckel’s  is  the  ultimate 
psychology. 

Because  the  initial  step  to  definite 
knowledge  is  through  the  senses,  we  can- 
not therefore  deny  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate content  of  perception,  a real 
and  sure  knowledge  that  is  not  definite — 
the  ground  of  our  knowing  at  all.  When 
we  pass  from  perception  to  conceptual 
judgments  and  logical  inferences,  to  a 
. notional  world  more  mediate  in  its  proc- 
esses, as  being  more  remote  from  reality, 
we  must  still  admit  that  intellection  is  a 


specialization  of  Reason  and  itself  crea- 
tive, with  an  implication  of  reality, 
though  as  a conscious  process  it  is  an 
interruption  and  refraction  of  reality. 
Our  definite  content  of  consciousness  is 
to  reality  as  the  continent  to  the  sea  in 
whose  embrace  it  lies.  Logic,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  formulations  we  call 
laws  belong  to  the  real  harmony,  losing 
there  their  notional  contours. 

On  the  side  of  ascension,  or  tension, 
every  specialization,  being  itself  creative, 
as  evolution  is,  derives  directly  from  the 
creative  source,  and  has  reality.  In  ma- 
crocosmic  physical  phenomena  this  side 
is  hidden  from  us,  though  the  results  of 
recent  experiments  seem  to  bring  us  al- 
most face  to  face  with  creation;  in  the 
field  of  biology,  it  is  partially  disclosed; 
but,  in  that  psychical  mode  of  conscious- 
ness which  Bergson  calls  the  supra- 
conscious, it  is  possible  for  us  to  have 
an  immediate  sense  of  creative  activity 
becoming  action,  of  reality  becoming 
realization.  From  that  intuition  we  must 
pass  to  the  intuitive  conviction  of  a 
creative  quality  interpenetrating  all  re- 
alization, natural  and  human,  distribut- 
ing harmony  throughout  the  series  of 
specializations,  determining  fitness,  form, 
and  order — the  ascent  dominating  the 
phenomenal  normal  decadence  and  re- 
claiming the  abnormal. 

Universal  kinship,  a genetic  bond, 
which  is  the  ground  of  immediacy  in 
direct  perception  and  in  intuition,  is  an 
implication  of  creation. 

The  actual  world,  whether  of  matter 
or  of  mind,  open  to  observation  and  sub- 
ject to  conscious  reflection,  is  definable 
because  it  is  an  illusion;  it  is  definable, 
that  is,  through  its  disguises,  whereby 
it  can  be  caught,  as  something  fixed  and 
existing  in  definite  relations.  The  crea- 
tive is  the  only  real  and,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  capture,  is  undefinable.  The  soul 
cannot  be  caught.  We  speak  of  the  ever- 
changing  illusion;  but  the  change  is  due 
to  the  interpenetration  of  the  creative, 
to  the  reality  at  the  heart  of  the  illu- 
sion. Thus  the  actual  is  the  strange, 
but  the  real  has  an  eternal  familiarity 
and  needs  no  definition.  What  we  call 
an  intuition  is  a flash  of  familiarity,  not 
a seizure  but  a recognition,  as  when  we 
find  something  we  have  distractedly  lost. 
Only  we  must  distinguish  this  famili- 
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arity  from  that  acquired  through  use 
and  habit,  which  often  become  our  ways 
of  losing  the  sense  even  of  the  actual. 

We  .are  here  regarding  actuality,  at 
least  in  human  existence,  as  quick  rather 
than  dead  or  inert,  and  the  illusion  as 
vivid  and  genuine  rather  than  as  trite 
and  wholly  detached  from  any  sort  of 
even  masqued  realization.  We  are  re- 
garding especially  the  illusions  attend- 
ing the  earnest  manifestations  of  the 
life  of  the  soul  in  religion,  art,  and  lit- 
erature and  philosophy.  The  soul  is  in 
all  living  realization,  being,  as  we  must 
always  insist,  averse  only  from  indif- 
ference and  atrophy.  It  is  supracon- 
sciously  prophetic,  seeing  not  what  ap- 
pears, but  only  what  is  becoming.  In 
this  vision  is  the  implicit  distinction  of 
the  soul  from  conscious  individuality. 
Whereas  in  definite  consciousness  we  see 
but  the  stuff  the  dream  is  made  on,  the 
soul  holds  the  dream  itself ; we  can- 
not say,  except  in  metaphor,  that  it  holds 
the  pattern  of  the  dream,  for  there  is 
none,  but  only  the  informing  Will  and 
Reason.  This  was  in  the  thought  of 
William  James  when  he  used  the  phrase 
“the  will  to  believe” — not  the  idea  of 
believing  what  the  individual  finds  most 
definitely  pleasing  to  believe.  His  “ prag- 
matism,” as  we  have  said,  referred  to  the 
real  Use  determining  all  apparent  uses. 

In  this  distinction  of  the  soul  from 
conscious  individuality  we  are  only  re- 
storing to  the  individual  soul  the  com- 
munality  of  souls  which  is  as  essentially 
its  possession  as  Tennyson  deemed  its 
separateness  when  he  wrote: 

M Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside." 

We  cannot  think  of  the  soul  as  creative 
save  in  this  communality,  or  even  as 
having  individualism.  Apart  from  the 
binding  integrity  of  kinship,  separateness 
loses  its  genetic  meaning,  as  really  and 
forever  a part  of  that  integrity.  The 
communion  of  souls  does  not  imply  the 
confusion  of  souls  or  their  reintegration, 
only  this  eternal  and  indissoluble  in- 
tegrity. The  oneness  of  all  being  is 
not  unity  in  the  numerical  sense.  On 
the  other  hand,  heterogeneity,  like  the 
harmony  it  distributes,  is  an  implication 
of  genesis  itself.  Reality,  in  its  eternal 
ground,  is  not  contained  in  our  abstract 


conception;  it  is  just  there  that  it  is 
broken  into  an  illusive  discontinuity. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  using  the  word  “ illusion,”  whether 
the  result  of  perception  or  of  intellection, 
as  a philosophical  term,  and  not  as  mean- 
ing “delusion.”  Our  senses  veil  the 
world,  which,  for  us,  can  only  thus  be 
revealed;  they  never  mislead  us,  as  often 
our  mental  inferences  do — as,  when  we 
say  “ the  sun  rises,”  it  is  our  mind 
and  not  our  sense-perception  that  is  at 
fault.  Indeed,  the  mental  fallacy  is  cor- 
rected only  through  the  scientific  use  of 
our  senses.  Because  we  extend  the  field 
of  perception  through  instruments  and 
are  able,  in  the  laboratory,  to  bring  with- 
in its  scope  the  more  obscure  processes 
of  natural  elements  and  forces,  science 
itself  passes  from  one  working  hypothesis 
that  is  seen  to  be  at  fault  to  another, 
which  corrects  at  least  that  fault  though 
it  may  involve  other  misconceptions.  It 
is  the  mind  that  is  correcting  itself,  but 
it  is  by  means  of  the  senses  that  the 
correction  is  possible. 

The  term  “ reality,”  too,  when  we  treat 
reality  as  inseparable  from  “creation” 
is  used  in  the  philosophic  sense  to  dis- 
tinguish reality  from  appearance  and 
also  the  real  from  the  notional.  Intuition 
is  the  psychical  sense,  the  creative  vision, 
of  reality. 

It  is  only  the  inexplicable  that  is  home- 
ly and  familiar  to  psychical  sensibility. 
It  is  thus  immediately  familiar  primarily 
in  instinct  and  ultimately  in  intuition. 
Intuition  is  not  less  surely  immediate 
because  the  world  of  mind  and  of  matter, 
as  acting  upon  mind  and  as  the  object 
of  reflection,  lies  between  it  and  instinct. 
This  world  of  matter  and  of  mind  is  the 
midwife  of  intuition,  which  has  else- 
where its  source  and  nurture.  The  world 
is  all  - important,  the  creative  soul  all- 
essential. 

On  the  creative  side,  though  there  it 
is  that  all  real — that  is,  all  qualitative — 
distinction  has  its  source,  no  notional 
distinctions  occur,  such  as  the  mind 
discerns  between  present,  past,  and  fu- 
ture; harmony,  in  the  soul’s  intuition  of 
it,  is  not  a relative  system;  it  is  integral. 
Even  what  in  the  course  of  things,  be- 
held as  a fragment,  seems  contradictoxy 
to  the  intuition,  is  seen  as  continuously 
real  in  an  undivided  circle. 
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evening  to  call  upon  her.  I chose  Saturday 
necessarily,  as  that  was  the  only  evening 
in  the  week  to  which  Jones  had  not  laid 
claim.  It  was  warm  early  June,  and  we 
sat  upon  the  porch  in  the  afterglow.  She 
looked  scarcely  older  than  when  I had  seen 
her  three  years  ago,  but  I could  see  that 
the  strain  of  waiting  for  Jones  was  telling 
on  her. 

One  must  be  a girl,  live  in  a small  town, 
never  go  away  to  school,  nor  have  any  aunts 
living  at  fashionable  summer  resorts  to  visit 
to  really  appreciate  poor  Ruth’s  predicament. 
She  was  a girl  who  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  her  classmates  at  college  and  the 
envy  of  the  summer  girls  at  the  seaside. 
But  why  speak  of  it!  She  had  not  had  her 
chance,  and  now  she  must  suffer  the  hu- 
mility of  waiting. 

After  a half-hour’s  talk  of  mutual  friends 
and  town  affairs,  I blurted  out  what  I had 
come  over  especially  to  say. 

“ Ruth,  I know  you  will  pardon  this  from 
an  old  friend,  and  I assure  you  it  is  that 
alone  which  prompts  me  to  speak — but 
it  is  about  Tom  Jones.  Are  you  really 
engaged  ?” 

Only  the  fact  that  I had  slid  down  cellar 
doors  with  her  at  the  age  of  five,  and  pro- 
posed to  her  at  the  age  of  twenty,  saved  me. 
Just  a little  gasp  and  ever  so  slight  a flash  in 
her  eve  told  me  of  the  storm  that  never  broke. 

“ £hil,”  she  said,  blushing,  44  I don’t  know 
that  it  is  any  of  your  affairs,  but  being  such 
dear  old  friends  I’ll  tell  you.”  She  became 
serious.  44  We  are  not  really  engaged,  al- 
though he  seems  to  think — that  is,  I think 
— or  I mean — ” She  paused  in  pathetic 
confusion. 

44  It’s  a crying  shame!”  I said,  angrily. 
“ You’re  too  fine  a girl  to  wait  forever  for 
him.” 

“ Well,”  she  returned,  excusing  him,  44  he 
has  promised  his  grandmother  that  as  long 
as  she  lives — ” 

44  And  a fine,  healthy  old  lady  she  is,”  I 
broke  in,  indignantly. 

“ You  must  not  say  that,”  she  rebuked  me, 
44  and  you  must  not  speak  against  Tom.” 

By  this  time  the  shadows  were  deepening, 
and  confidences  seemed  so  natural  that  the 
fact  that  I had  been  away  for  three  years, 
and  that  we  were  speaking  of  a question 
that  was  most  sacred  to  her,  did  not  seem 
at  all  extraordinary. 

44  Ruth,”  I said,  44  you  don’t  have  to  tell 
me  that  you  love  him;  your  actions  con- 
vince me,  and  I wondered  if  she  would  in- 
dignantly command  me  to  go  home;  but  she 
was  silent,  and  the  very  silence  seemed  to 
stamp  the  statement  a fact. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it:  she  loved 
him.  And  he?  Well — hang  the  ungrateful 
puppy! — maybe  in  his  peculiar  way  he  did 
love  her.  but  what  a way  to  show  it!  The 
affair  must  be  brought  to  a climax;  but  how 
to  do  it — I must  have  time  to  think.  With 
this  idea  in  mind  I suggested: 

44  Let’s  go  into  the  house  and  you  sing  me 
some  of  the  old  songs.  Remember  how  you 
used  to  croon  4 Annie  Laurie’  for  me?” 


So  in  the  dimly-lit  parlor  she  sang,  and 
1 planned  the  great  campaign.  How  to  get 
the  old  44  ghost  of  William  the  Silent,”  as 
we  boys  used  to  call  him,  to  propose  was 
a task  worthy  of  a greater  brain  than 
mine. 

In  deep  thought  1 figured  it  out.  I would 
play  at  being  his  rival:  he  must  have  a 
little  streak  of  jealousy  in  him  somewhere. 
But  Ruth  must  know  of  my  little  scheme, 
for  I would  not  have  her  think  that  I was 
in  earnest.  I fairly  shuddered  at  the  pos- 
sibilities. Yes,  I would  tell  her,  but  how 
was  I to  get  her  consent  to  the  plan  ? 

I must  have  missed  several  remarks  which 
she  had  made,  for  when  I came  to,  she  had 
turned  around  and  was  eying  me  curiously. 

44  Maybe  you  had  better  go  home  if  you 
are  feeling  so  tired,”  she  mocked. 

Now,  how  was  that  for  gratitude!  There 
I was  with  my  brain  all  in  a muddle  over 
her  troubles  and  she  insulting  me  that  way. 

44  Phil,”  she  said,  at  my  continued  silence, 
44  there  is  something  on  your  mind.” 

Now  was  the  logical  time  to  confess. 

44  Ruth,  you  are  right.  I’m  worried  over 
something;  and  if  you  are  the  girl  that  I 
think  you  are,  you’ll  take  what  I’m  going 
to  say  in  the  way  I mean  it.” 

Then  in  carefully  chosen  words  I unbur- 
dened my  poor  mind,  told  her  my  plans, 
and  by  all  the  arts  I ever  learned  coaxed, 
bullied,  begged,  and  flattered  her  until,  final- 
ly, I obtained  her  half-hearted  agreement 
to  the  project. 

44  But  it  is  not  fair  to  Tom,”  she  added, 
defiantly. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a stubborn  trait 
inherited  from  some  of  my  Dutch  ancestors, 
I would  have  quit  right  there.  And  to  think 
that  I was  trying  to  do  the  girl  a favor! 

44  Now,  to  begin  with,”  I said,  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  44  suppose  I take  you 
to  that  beautifully  exciting  strawberry  festi- 
val Thursday  evening?  Tom  hasn’t  asked 
you  to  that,  has  he?” 

Ruth  confessed  that  he  had  not.  44  But 
he  will  be  around.  He  likes  staying  here 
better  than  going  out,”  she  apologized. 

44  The  old  dog  in  the  manger,”  I could  not 
help  muttering. 

The  festival  proved  a frost.  Tom  didn’t 
appear,  and  after  Ruth  had  fairly  worn  the 
printed  roses  off  her  gown,  fidgeting  around 
on  the  board  seats,  I suggested  that  we  go 
home.  She  consented  with  alacrity. 

Of  course,  Torn  was  waiting  there,  sitting 
in  the  porch  swTing;  but  whether  he  wTas 
asleep  or  worrying  over  the  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs,  I could  not  tell  from  his  face. 
Tom  always  looks  as  if  he  were  just  wak- 
ing up. 

44  You  poor  boy!”  said  Ruth,  going  over 
and  sitting  dowm  beside  him.  44  Why  didn’t 
you  come  over?”  I could  see  that  in  a few 
minutes  she  would  undo  all  the  good  work 
that  we  had  done.  I must  do  something,  and 
do  it  quickly. 

44  Tom,”  I said,  going  over  and  sitting 
down  in  the  last  vacant  third  of  the  swing, 
44  regarding  that  timber  lot  you  want  to 
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Aiojavo  way  thi r»  summer*  we  stopped 
to  uHk  a ‘driHfe  of  >.t  forlorn  home^t^udyr  on 
‘claim/  Mo  MippUcd  us  from  a 
barrel  <a  Ukitu.  wend 

?V\Vht<n; .vbur;  «%ht f'  we  hi- 

‘iUirt’it, 

lu:  t<pvf«  ui  til*.'  vail  road  lank/’ 
s*  Mow  far  is  that?- 
f<Siy  ♦nib^.’ 

ywhy  doiv’t"  you  dig  a well  for  Ltf* 
vl  Sitroe  di^trtnee  and  harder  Work.’' 


Overdoing  It 

| tTTLF  An  lift  received  three  dolls  among  ■» 

ply  causal  her  to  heeonre  slightly  eft reli^v 
Ahd  :dyirv  day  - thd:;  hrtir  eame  off  of  ihrt*,  eic-*  (j 
(>odirig  dhe»  Mau’du^t  stuffin'?.-  V.*  i.‘J:4;ty,v 
“ Wdih  „•$#& kdfc&r/  dtiedfefit  ihilly \°.  site  vXy 
elahned.  :’\  1 katiw  . I had  fold  you  to  <'he$v; 
your  food  dAte,  hot  I drdu’i  think  yon  woirtiJ 
tdiev.  it  *f)  ftnfc  »B  t!iafc.v:  '.  V /•/  v, ■-  .':' 


Suit.  /Mr.  via  'Wf0.  iftvrjti  ■ >/ iiwki ’ P & y/e 

Ifritiylb  tfwiil iffy c>? p i/f  / . hi  / f c ^ 


i- 

/■ 

■ • v 

litizei 
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Two  Colts 

THERE  is  at  Princeton  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  who  was  country-bred,  a 
fact  that  is  frequently  betrayed  by  some 
homely  saying  of  his. 

One  day  an  undergraduate  had  performed 
some  peculiarly  useless  and  complicated 
process  in  arriving  at  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  when  the  instructor  said: 

“ This  reminds  me  of  a colt  once  owned 
by  an  old  friend  of  mine  Down  East.  This 
colt  was  put  out  to  pasture,  after  having 
been  fed  from  its  birtn  in  a box-stall  and 
watered  at  a trough  in  the  yard.  The 
pasture  lay  across  a small  river,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  colt  would  swim 
the  stream  to  go  up  to  the  barn  for  a drink 
of  water. 


Quite  Inseparable 

A WASHINGTON  woman,  visiting  a cer- 
tain resort  in  Maryland,  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  sight  of  twins  playing  in 
front  of  the  “ hotel.”  “What  dear  little 
boys!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  how  beautiful 
to  contemplate  them  playing  in  such  per- 
fect accord  !”  Then,  turning  to  their  father, 
the  proprietor  of  the  place,  she  added : 

“ I presume  that  these  dear  little  crea- 
tures are  inseparable.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  proud  father. 
“ They’re  inseparable  all  right.  Indeed, 
ma’am,  ye  might  say  them  boys  is  as  in- 
separable as  a pair  of  pants.” 


Why  It  Was  There 


Sarcasm 

WHEN  one  wants  a mistake  corrected,  it 
is  always  well  to  express  the  demand 
impressively. 

A Maine  lumber-dealer  recently  shipped 
a car-load  of  lumber  to  a firm  in  Baltimore. 

Upon  its  receipt  and  examination  the 
customer  dictated  to  his  stenographer  the 
following  terse  and  telling  message,  which 
was  immediately  wired: 

“Knotholes  received;  please  send  the 
knots.” 


ONE  of  a party  of  visitors  at  an  insane 
asylum  noticed  that  the  clock  in  the 
hall  was  several  minutes  fast. 

“ That  clock  isn’t  right,”  he  said  to  an 
attendant. 

“ Of  course  it  isn’t,”  answered  an  inmate 
who  overheard.  “ That’s  why  it’s  here.” 


Unappreciated 

OFTENTIMES  musicians  complain  of  lack 
of  appreciation,  but  here  is  a pleasant 
instance  of  one  who  won  more  admiration 
than  he  had  ever  aspired  to. 

A Chinese  minister  in  Wash- 


ington went  to  hear  the  Marine 
Band  play.  Particularly  was 
he  impressed  with  the  trombone- 
player;  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  he  offered  him  a handsome 
engagement  in  China. 

“ I have  never  seen  a jug- 
gler,” said  the  distinguished 
visitor,  “who  could  swallow  as 
much  brass  pipe  as  you  and 
spit  it  out  again,  and  vet  the 
people  here  regard  it  with  an 
utter  lack  of  enthusiasm.” 


Fair  Division 

SHE  was  making  the  usual 
female  search  for  her  purse 
when  the  conductor  came  to  col- 
lect the  fares. 

Her  companion  meditated  si- 
lently for  a moment,  then,  ad- 
dressing the  other,  said: 

“ Let  us  divide  this,  Mabel : 
you  fumble  and  I’ll  pay.” 


Based  on  Observation 


TEACHER:  “Explain  the  use 
of  Miss  and  Mrs.” 


Lady.  “Can  / see  Mr.  Jenkins?" 


Pupil:  “You  use  Miss  for 


Boy.  “ Dunno,  ma'am.  HI  sec  if  a school-teacher  and  Mrs.  for 

I can  find  him,  then  you  kin  try."  a woman  that  keeps  boarders.” 
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The  Lazy  Fisherman 


The  Wrath  of  the  Poet 


BY  ARTHUR  GUIT&RMAN 


I'M  fvlUn1  ye  now  ir  n hero  iv  — 

Th e n , «:li  iv  f i y t ) ie  hair  i y ij  (V  fciww. 

That  harped  l>*f«r£  Ou&inl  the  Kin^‘  in 


* "wv  p 1 V'  ? * ■ v'.wpj.  i.;'  ...  r-''>  ,i 

An'  proved  to  kW  Cunmi  light  the  J\mer P K1im«e. 

Whin  a h l in.  the  pakieo  was  havin’  % £>»y  tnay 
The  ^'a»u?vhau  ordhvred  - the  Im  i-h  ! i tt* v nma  -, 
r MiUo ■.iM.i.HheV'  $es*  ihfr  Kang;,  “ vv’te  as  welkim  u t>  May  time1 

An1  what  fire  vt*  rviurt  Aa*  till  up  -vtir  - 

. - •,  " 
They  Mforl  him  an  hlr  th^  T>i;<Vvi^;l<'fc  . 1 • 

But.  white  hd.  w tmiln  hU  harp  1.  • a h\y\ 

The  c ra  ft  y on  Id  tWf  f rom  the  wliai  vya*  uhl  v 
T.»  ra.< he  tin-  fhtfdV  dune * hiv’  foil  it  avvoyT 

Air  yyh_i.il  ho  petveiud  how  Hum  .Hats  had  keen  thievin', 

|«a;  \vrrt.O>  v./i?  thrOimUju;o.  his  aurepr  wi*.?  ATtoti#.: ; 

He  knew  that,  his  dinner.  vw*  ;£«•.«*•  past  r^rnvv'nP, 

Vo’  hurled  <4 1 the  iriigdpij’*  aid.. the  mijdiP  vy  h\*  Ayno. 

Ife  >aug  iv  then;  \vivt*y  *m\  then  * '.ah'  n-latioos  . 

Ih4  sl)!i«“T<  d nt  their  hahit^  the  taint**  >>  -their  I do*  A 
ITe  Id&zuued  .the  iv/timir;  pa^t  w vY,'" 

Alt’  ahh  Mjeif  great-g  ran  din  o the  is  havk  to  (he  Rood, 

Yow  ii» >n<)  vi*.  ylio  womhs  that  lie-  U$ed  in  hi$  j«ene' 

\‘H8  tlii'M-  iv  k Ff‘d;  wdl  ttf.cieht  n n 1 well 
V.T  sinee- thy.iv-  hs  ahPvnvF  sum-.  ladies  in.  beanie,.  • 

TP  l>t.*K|  to  forget.  what  h*  and  he  said, 

But  hh ; the  ]-a.»sr  fiat*'  Whin  ikim  wretkhedf  ra 
HimJ  -felt  the  full  wrath  iv  -the  Bard  they'd  defied. 

They  mioih-vl  from  theit  , r»umiV>s  in  tlrOop*  avd  Pit  ia  lion*. 
An\  liftin'’  their  pitiful  paw*,  up  they  died: 

&o  mark  wlmf  ITn  ieBBr,  ye  >y*H.cV  ye? 

bond  aijnm  a Pc.^-.  \v|idr»*v>-r  i » ■>*•  at. 

T0  Tear  j>;-  tkifj.il.  Ttite**  .W*  'defiujieyjro,  j^pfipnoh 
Atr  rhyme }%-  ti)  death  like  wr  *>tiTd  Iritffi  Ttat! 


->- 


. . >'  . ■’>  *«  V 


Before  Her  Time  v As  w Label 

LITTLE  .4  LITE  ea'me  in  the  house  at  A V\  R i J * K SO \\  Y *irtWt  tel!«.o?"  at*  'cumi*/ 

Tuneheon-timo  with  a pair  of  eery  dirty  «*  mi>  '.olh*pi\  m »n»  a ft-ipiKerv  whvre 

hand*..  Tier  mother  looked  at  the  little  two  y<- mu:  women  uvit  viewing'  a ropy  of 

^irKs  haiulfl  ntul  mu] : Millet*  *’  r.leamrs .’* 

“You  ru 'Vet  aA\v‘  my  1»9.!!il^  a*  .iltptr  «=»  L>ne  (d  1h*vv*k)p^  women  wna  eamVid  a*vayv 
yomv.'  by  JW  ‘ euftepoiiHfci  • i iovv  berintdVI  ’ 

- No.'  i.iior Iv *-  T*‘plie«l  the  • ,hil<] . ‘r  b'lit  (Low  wonderful  1 What  ari ■' <dn*  exclaimed. 

■?  Ahme  all.,  how  uatam)y,‘ 

. TJien,  >vft^r  n pakW*.  she  »aid>'*  Hut  *bafc 
those  }*eOply  rioihjrf  * Draw n Hirer  to 
ri%)  the  title,  Slwy  Wra  riil?gbt#-t<td;  “ Oh, 
■thovy  * lohied • - 1 in-filet ! 

Hpw  \yiwiderful ! Jlow 


His  Bevotional  Attitude 

E$mYP:Amim  TJomihl  vm  wM§ 

in  rlntryip  mof her  wa * 

d'vnblv  <rratit)od  off*  Soffdavv  murwipo  Lo 
hjvn  hi  ft  in  with  Hasped  hand*  nod  h*»w.H 
head  throughout  n le»»jvthv  ' 

.Liter/  tffye  c>Xfyi'f>rihi*Hi  appreciation  of  hi-s.  at 
ieoiir*  irmVmeSy  the  imv's  f^ife  4"i.th;. 

a f * I «?a  k*  n t m <yn  u > ry.  u That  flyyv  he  eiitfekl^L 
**  wnlRo)  in  and  o?ti  of  my  Land*  exaetiy 
two  hundred  an.)  .^venfv  times  V‘ 


Forehanded 

A FINE  old  Ronton  x$('PXfcti}mx&n< 

•fVvlip  in  ol)  the.  most  IK  v n * trail  itious  of 
its  adhoilnCed  ip  a fnVud k**m 

day  that , she  liad  Jwjgiltk  the  afctidy  ofHloLrryv. 
$*-  the . KtiuWit  a\5u* >}o***>  npoh  f6ur^c\>fh^;ifex 
ntii R? men t ; i t or) treed  e s it 

4tWhy>  Miss  Rlauh,n  the  friend  jihh.erL 
^ what  in  tUr«  vy qrl d will  . R^lrH’^r  -ilot 

\:.iy  ?-  *, 

‘Hie  oh!  lady  , who  ;i  u i|  ^tiU  ohohR* 
dr^pite  /{ter':  yfakrh*  r^di^  vvith  jfyitityt# 

i0M  nmv  not  do  tor  ooieh.  ^ood  ?n  thh^ 


Forma) 

A'  pKSSWti^ 4 b&Aur 

_ _ (‘,;‘vVVh;yh.  ’don^  to  :<niv^ 

Xfat  snip  m rl troys  f'  prieVl  one  pi,  the 
'^i^Vfcn!  rn  an  ovidt^d1  thpv-  y^yv-^jiiy 

haxyr  eonf  fin?  - ^w  "&  . Rm*  lii 
^yhorY»:  m»i: VitC;  ;>aid  n Ufe  yavhr.  hpttf^dljh 


foe  A fornml  hiv  it 

at'on  f- 

she  A a 

k^},  |t;Vh*  .my  Maker;  T feholthi.  Rl^e  to  txh  w&te;' 

tO  -Wr.’v-. 

'^Vprrv ' eompteytmtS^ 

fives' Him  jair^iag^o' 

./  .,  . ...  i x.i*. . ,k»-*r..v  ^ A.sji,  \ 

:}j  'I.}' -X.v'n 

Go  gle 
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